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INDEX  AND  SUMMARY  OF  H.  R.  8283 


Apr. 

9, 

1965 

Sen.  McNamara  introduced  and  discussed  S.  1759 
which  was  referred  to  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  Committee.  Print  of  bill  and  remarks  of 
author. 

May 

19, 

1965 

Rep.  Gibbons  introduced  H.  R.  8283  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Print  of  bill. 

May 

20, 

1965 

House  committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  H.  R.  8283. 

May 

27, 

1965 

House  committee  reported  H.  R.  8283  without 
amendment.  H.  Rept.  1*28.  Print  of  bill  and 
report • 

June 

22, 

1965 

House  Rules  Committee  reported  resolution  for 
consideration  of  H.  R.  8283.  H.  Res.  1*31,  H. 
Rept.  5U2.  Print  of  resolution  and  report. 

June 

25, 

1965 

Sen.  Nelson  submitted  a  proposed  amendment  to 

S.  1759. 

July 

20, 

1965 

House  began  debate  on  H.  R.  8283. 

July 

21, 

1965 

House  continued  debate  on  H.  R.  8283. 

July 

22, 

1965 

House  passed  H.  R.  8283  with  amendments. 

July 

26, 

1965 

H.  R.  8283  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  Print  of  bill  as 
referred. 

Aug. 

6, 

1965 

Senate  committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  H.  R.  8283. 

Aug. 

13, 

1965 

Senate  committee  reported  H.  R.  8283  with  amend¬ 
ment.  S.  Report  599.  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

Senate  made  H.  R.  8283  its  unfinished  business. 

Aug. 

16, 

1965 

Senate  began  debate  on  H.  R.  8283. 

Aug. 

17, 

1965 

Senate  continued  debate  on  H.  R.  8283. 

Aug. 

18, 

1965 

Senate  continued  debate  on  H.  R.  8283. 
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INDEX  AND  SUMMARY  OF  H.  R.  8283,  cont»d 


Aug. 

19, 

1965 

Aug. 

31, 

1965 

Sept. 

3, 

1965 

Sept. 

Hi, 

1965 

Sept. 

15, 

1965 

Sept. 

22, 

1965 

Sept. 

23, 

1965 

Sept. 

2k, 

1965 

Oct. 

9, 

1965 

Senate  passed  H.  R.  8283  with  amendments. 

Senate  conferees  were  appointed. 

Print  of  H,  R,  8283  as  passed  by  Senate, 

House  conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  8283 

Conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report. 

House  received  conference  report,  H,  Report 
1001.  Print  of  report. 

House  recommitted  conference  report. 

House  received  second  conference  report. 

H.  Report  1061. 

House  adopted  conference  report. 

Senate  adopted  conference  report. 

Approved:  Public  Law  89-253 • 


Hearings:  S.  committee  on  S.  1759. 
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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  89-253 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965. 

Amends  title  III  (Special  Programs  to  Combat  Poverty 
in  Rural  Areas)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  so  as  to  make  clear  that  prohibition  against  loans 
to  cooperatives  organized  for  manufacturing  purposes  does 
not  prevent  loans  to  cooperatives  processing  dairy  products 
or  similar  edible  farm  products;  to  clarify  the  authority 
granted  with  respect  to  the  types  and  scope  of  assistance 
and  the  institutions  through  which  assistance  may  be  extended 
to  migrant  workers  and  their  families;  and  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $55  million  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  title  III.  Extends  to  June  30,  1966, 
the  authorization  for  indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
whose  milk  has  been  barred  from  the  market  because  of  resi¬ 
dues  of  pesticides  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Government. 
Eliminates  young  women  enrollees  from  those  who  shall  be 
assigned  to  camps  where  work  activity  is  directed  primarily 
toward  conserving,  developing,  and  managing  the  public 
natural  resources  of  the  Nation.  Authorizes  grants  for 
programs  which  will  enable  the  chronically  unemployed  poor 
to  participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment  or  beautifi¬ 
cation  of  communities.  Increases  the  membership  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one. 

Provides  that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  shall  adopt  appropriate  administrative  measures  to 
assure  that  benefits  of  this  Act  will  be  distributed  equi¬ 
tably  between  residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas. 
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A  BILL 

To  expand  th<  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  tb«  ’ei-tivenefs  ot 
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Be  it  enacted  'u  >!*<■  n  >  r  of  Ii*.<  wtilu- 


89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1759 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  9  (legislative  day,  April  8),  1965 

Mr.  McNamara  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


A  BILL 

To  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Opportunity 

4  Amendments  of  1965”. 

5  Amendments  to  Title  I— Youth  Programs 

6  JOB  CORPS — ENROLLEE  AFFIDAVITS 

7  Sec.  2.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 

8  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out  everything 
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through  the  clause  designation  “( 2 )  ”,  and  (2)  amending 
the  remainder  of  such  section  to  read  as  follows:  “Each 
enrollee  must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in 
the  following  form:  ‘I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  against  all  its  enemies,  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic.’.  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  he  applicable  to  the  oath  or  affirmation 
required  under  this  subsection.” 

Job  Corps— Application  of  Federal  Employees’ 

Compensation  Act 

Sec.  3.  Section  106(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (A)  The  term  ‘performance  of  duty’  in  the  Federal 
Employees’  Compensation  Act  shall  not  include  any  act 
of  an  enrollee  while  absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of 
duty,  except  while  participating  in  an  activity  (including 
an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or  from  such 
post  of  duty)  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Corps.” 

Job  Corps — Enrollee  Work  Activities 

Sec.  4.  Section  110  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  the  word  “male”  before 
the  word  “enrollees”  in  the  first  sentence. 
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f) 

Work  Training  Programs— Limitations  on  Federal 

Assistance 

Sec.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  115  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“Federal  assistance  to  any  person  pursuant  to  this  part  shall 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  program,  in¬ 
cluding  costs  of  administration,  unless  the  Director  deter¬ 
mines,  pursuant  to  regulations,  adopted  and  promulgated  by 
him  establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  determinations, 
that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part.” 

Work-Study  Programs — Limitations 
on  Federal  Assistance 

Sec.  6.  Section  124(f)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  a  semicolon  after  the 
word  “compensation”  the  second  time  it  appears  and  strik¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  such  section. 

Amendments  to  Title  II — Urban  and 
Rural  Community  Action  Programs 

GENERAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS — LIMITATIONS 

ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  208  (a)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  “Assistance  pursuant  to  sections  204  and  205  shall 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  costs  referred  to  in  those 
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sections,  respectively,  unless  the  Director  determines,  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him  estab¬ 
lishing  objective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  assist¬ 
ance  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  part.” 

(b)  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  redesignat¬ 
ing  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  a  new 
subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

“  (b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations 
establishing  objective  criteria  pursuant  to  which  assistance 
may  be  reduced  below  90  per  centum  for  such  community 
action  programs  or  components  as  have  received  assistance 
under  section  205  for  a  period  prescribed  in  such  regu¬ 
lations.” 

(c)  Section  208(c)  of  such  Act  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “The  require¬ 
ment  imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  determinations  covering 
situations  where  a  literal  application  of  such  requirement 
would  result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved.” 
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Adult  Basic  Education  Peogeams— Payments  ; 

Eedeeal  Share 

Sec.  8.  Section  216(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)  For  purposes  of  payments  under  this  section,  the 
Federal  share  of  expenditures  of  each  State  under  its  State 
plan  shall  be  90  per  centum.” 

Adult  Basic  Education  Peogeams— Teachee 

Teaining 

Sec.  9.  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking-  out  “From  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title”  in  section  213  (a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “From  so  much  of  the  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  as  is  not  reserved 
pursuant  to  section  218”;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  218  as  section  219 
and  inserting  immediately  after  section  217  the  folio  wing- 
new  section  218: 

“teachee  teaining  peojects 
“Sec.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  for  any 
S.  1759 - 2 
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1  fiscal  year  may  be  reserved  and  used  by  the  Director  to 

2  provide  (directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make  grants  to 

3  colleges  and  universities,  State  or  local  educational  agencies, 

4  or  other  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or 

5  organizations  to  provide  training  to  persons  engaged  or  pre- 

6  paring  to  engage  as  instructors  for  individuals  described  in 

7  section  212,  with  such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any  (in- 
3  eluding  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses) ,  for  persons 
9  undergoing  such  training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Director 

10  may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  determine.” 

11  Voluntary  Assistance  Program  for  Needy  Children 

12  Sec.  10.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  part  C  thereof. 

14  Amendments  to  Title  III— Special  Programs  To 

15  Combat  Poverty  in  Bural  Areas 

16  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION — PROHIBITION  OF  LOANS  TO 

17  ASSIST  MANUFACTURING 

18  Sec.  11.  Section  305(f)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 

19  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 

20  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  proviso  :  “Provided, 

21  That  packing,  canning,  cooking,  freezing,  or  other  processing 

22  used  in  preparing  or  marketing  edible  farm  products,  includ- 

23  ing  dairy  products,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  manufacturing 
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merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  results  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  or  different  substance”. 

Assistance  for  Migrant  and  Seasonally  Employed 
Agricultural  Employees 
Sec.  12.  Section  311  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“migrants  and  seasonally  employed  agricultural 

employees 

“Sec.  311.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  develop  and 
implement  a  program  of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to 
assist  State  and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions, 
and  cooperatives  in  establishing,  administering,  and  operating 
programs  which  will  meet,  or  substantially  and  primarily 
contribute  to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of  migratory  workers 
and  seasonal  farm  laborers  and  their  families  in  the  fields  of 
housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  children.” 
Amendment  to  Title  V — Work  Experience  Program 
Sec.  13.  The  second  sentence  of  section  502  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  costs,  to  the  United  States,  of  projects  supported 
from  funds  transferred  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  such  Act,  be  met  entirely 
from  such  funds.” 
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Amendments  to  Title  VI — Administration  and 

Coordination 

VISTA  VOLUNTEERS — ASSIGNMENT;  APPLICATION  OF 
OTHER  PROVISIONS  AND  FEDERAL  LAWS 
Sec.  14.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out 
everything  in  paragraph  (2)  following  the  clause  designa¬ 
tion  “  (C)  ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “in  connection  with 
programs  or  activities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  char¬ 
acter  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act.” 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(d)  (1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and  subscribe  to 
an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section 

104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001 

of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but,  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  volunteers  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment, 
including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compen¬ 
sation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

“(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and  such  volun¬ 
teers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the 
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same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section 
106  (b) ,  (c) ,  and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  computation  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B) 
of  section  106(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be 
deemed  to  he  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for 
GS-7  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.” 

National  Advisory  Council 
Sec.  15.  Section  605  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  “fourteen”  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “twenty”. 

Affidavits 

Sec.  16.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  section  616  thereof. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 
Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  redesignating  title  VII  as  title  VIII  and 
redesignating  section  701  as  801,  and  by  inserting  after 
title  VI  a  new  title  VII  as  follows : 

“TITLE  VII— AUTHORIZATION  OE 
APPBOPBIATIONS 

“Sec.  701.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act.  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  the  sum  of  $1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.” 
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(b)  Effective  July  1,  1965,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  following  parts 
and  provisions: 

( 1 )  part  I)  of  title  I ; 

(2)  part  D  of  title  II; 

(3)  part  0  of  title  III; 

(4)  section  407 ; 

(5)  section  503 ;  and 

(6)  section  615. 

Amendment  to  National  Defense  Education  Act — 
Moratorium  on  Student  Loans  to  Vista  Volun¬ 
teers 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section  205(b) 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C. 
425(b)  (2)  (A)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out  “or”  before 
“  (iii)  ”  and  by  inserting  before  the  proviso  and  after  “Peace 
Corps  Act”  ,the  following:  “,  or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of  three 
years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer 
under  section  603  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964”. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
without  the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution. 
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remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  or  she 
'ns  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  iX764.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  lands  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Ulrica  National  Forest  in  the  State  of 
Utah,  by  Ajie  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 
S.  1765.  A.  bill  to  reimburse  the  Ute  Tribe 
of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  for 
tribal  funds  'that  were  used  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Uintah  Indian 
Irrigation  projed^,  Utah,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Comsjiittee  on  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks Vif  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
introduced  the  first  N;wo  above-mentioned 
bills,  which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 

REPRESENTATION  ATTORNEYS 
IN  MATTERS  BEFORE  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES— NOTICE  O^  HEAR¬ 
INGS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr\  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sectors 
Bayh,  Burdick,  Dirksen,  Ervin,  Fong, 
Hart,  McClellan,  Scott,  and  Tyding^,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference, 
bill  to  permit  members  of  the  bar  of  the, 
highest  court  of  a  State  to  practice  before 
administrative  agencies  of  the  United 
States  without  imposition  of  any  addi¬ 
tional  requirements  by  the  agencies.  I 
introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  88th 
Congress  (S.  1466) .  Hearings  were  held 
on  that  bill  and  it  was  approved  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac¬ 
tice  and  Procedure  and  favorably  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary.  It  was  ultimately  passed  by  the 
Senate,  but  unfortunately  it  was  tied  up 
in  committee  in  the  House  at  adjourn¬ 
ment. 

The  previous  bill  on  this  subject  ei 
joyed  the  cosponsorship  of  seven  of  niy 
distinguished  colleagues.  I  am  delighted 
to  say  that  this  new  bill  enjoys  tin/ co¬ 
sponsorship  of  nine  Senators. 

The  history  of  the  agencies  shows  that 
they  have  imposed  a  bewildering  array 
of  regulations  restricting  attorneys  from 
practicing  before  them.  This/multiple 
admission  arrangement  and  /refusal  to 
recognize  the  right  of  persohs  who  are 
members  of  the  bar  in  th/ir  states  to 
represent  clients  before  thsfee  agencies  is 
an  affront,  not  only  to  the  integrity  and 
competence  of  the  individual  attorney, 
but  also  to  the  fine  State  bars  which  have 
found  these  attorneys  /worthy  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  into  their  distinguished  and  hon¬ 
ored  membership. 

If  a  man  is  competent  to  practice  be¬ 
fore  the  supreme  /ourt  of  his  State,  he 
should  be  able  tcypractice  before  a  Fed¬ 
eral  agency.  y/,  these  agencies  impose 
certain  additional  tests  or  requirements 
which  have  the  effect  of  intimating  that 
the  attorney  ^integrity  and  professional¬ 
ism  is  more  /ubject  to  compromise  when 
before  the /agencies  than  when  before 
the  courts/  Such  intimations  are  wholly 
unwarranted  and  at  best  are  self-right¬ 
eous  as/rtions  of  superiority.  This  bill 
will  stop  this  senseless  practice  of  mul¬ 
tiple  /admission  requirements.  The 
primary  benefit,  however,  will  inure  to 
the /rivate  litigant  whose  legal  problems 
in  ^Washington  may  be  handled  by  his 
local  attorney. 

, '  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  this  bill 
las,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  full  and 


determined  support  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Also,  I  am  pleased  that  nine  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  have  added  their  impetus,  and 
support  to  this  legislation. 

Mi-.  President,  I  introduce  this  bill 
which  I  have  described.  I  also /wish  to 
announce  that  this  bill  will  be  qne  of  the 
subjects  of  the  hearings  scheduled  for 
May  12,  13,  and  14,  1965.  Am/ interested 
persons  wishing  to  comment  or  appear 
as  witnesses  in  regard  to  this  bill  should 
contact  the  Subcommitte/  on  Adminis¬ 
trative  Practice  and  Procedure  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Room  3214, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Telephone: 
225-5617. 

In  addition,  I  wist/  to  announce  that 
the  bill,  S.  1523,  inl/oduced  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator/ from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
McClellan,  will  a/so  be  a  subject  of  the 
hearings  on  MaW  12,  13,  and  14.  This 
bill  would  amend  Section  6(a)  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  P/ocedure  Act  and  would 
provide  that  /parties,  and  persons  re¬ 
quired  to  ap/ear  in  agency  proceedings 
to  be  represented  by  attorneys  at  law  or 
^pther  du/  qualified  representatives. 

lyone  washing  to  comment  or  testify 
with  res/ect  to  this  bill  should  contact 
theVubdommittee  at  the  address  or  tele- 
phonWiumber  mentioned  above. 

Th/\PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wilKbe  received  and  appropriately 
ref /red. 

/he  bill  Vs.  1758)  to  provide  for  the 
rjght  of  persons  to  be  represented  by  at- 
'  >rneys  in  nukters  before  Federal  agen¬ 
cies,  introduceckby  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
(for  himself  anti  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

AMENDMENT  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  a  bill  for  appropriate 
reference. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  contains 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportun¬ 
ity  Act  of  1964. 

They  have  been  proposed  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  after  more 
than  6  months  experience  with  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  which  Congress  enacted 
last  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec¬ 
tion-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  explanation  of  the 
amendments,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  sec- 
tion-by-section  analysis  and  explanation 
of  the  amendments  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1759)  to  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McNamara  (by  request) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  and 
explanation  presented  by  Mr.  McNamara, 
are  as  follows: 
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Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1965— Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1.  Short  title:  Section  1  provides 
that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1965. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I - YOUTH  PROGRAMS 

Section  2.  Job  Corps — Enrollee  Affidavits: 
This  section  amends  section  104(d)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  act),  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  Job  Corps  enrollees  must  execute 
disclaimer  affidavits  and  subscribe  to  an  oath 
of  allegiance.  It  would  eliminate  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  affidavits  and  otherwise  con¬ 
form  the  provisions  of  section  104(d)  to  cur¬ 
rent  requirements  for  certain  oaths  in  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  and  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Section  3.  Job  Corps — Application  of  Em¬ 
ployees  Compensation  Act:  This  section 
amends  provisions  of  section  106(c)  of  the 
act  to  extend  Federal  Employees’  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  coverage  to  certain  activities  of  Job 
Corps  enrollees  while  on  pass  and  during 
travel  to  or  from  a  Job  Corps  site. 

Under  specific  language  in  paragraph  (2) 
(A)  (i)  of  section  106(c)  payment  of  dis¬ 
ability  or  death  benefits  is  precluded  in  the 
case  of  any  enrollee  who  is  injured  or  killed 
while  on  authorized  leave  or  pass.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  section  106(c)  (2)  (A)  (ii)  provides  that 
Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act  cover¬ 
age  does  not  extend  to  injury  or  death  of  an 
enrollee  while  absent  from  his  or  her  as¬ 
signed  post  of  duty,  unless  sustained  while 
participating  in  an  activity  authorized  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Corps.  The 
amendment  would  modify  and  combine 
these  provisions  in  such  a  way  that  an  en¬ 
rollee  could  be  considered  as  engaged  in  an 
authorized  or  supervised  activity,  and  thus 
covered,  while  on  pass  or  traveling  to  or 
from  a  Job  Corps  site.  This  would  not  affect 
the  regular  exclusions  established  under  the 
Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act  for 
cases  of  willful  misconduct. 

Section  4.  Job  Corps — Enrollee  work  activ¬ 
ities:  This  section  amends  section  110  of  the 
act  to  provide  that  40  percent  of  male  en¬ 
rollees  in  the  Job  Corps  must  at  any  one 
time  be  assigned  to  camps  where  their  work 
activity  primarily  involves  public  natural 
resources  of  public  recreational  areas. 

Section  5.  Work-training  programs — Lim¬ 
itation  on  Federal  assistance:  This  sec¬ 
tion  extends  the  period  during  which  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  for  work-training  programs 
authorized  under  title  I-B  of  the  act  may 
regularly  cover  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  these 
programs.  Under  existing  provisions,  this 
period  ends  on  August  20,  1966.  The  bill 
would  extend  the  authority  for  90  percent 
Federal  financing  through  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  the  last  year  for  which  appropriations 
are  authorized. 

Section  6.  Work-study  program — Limita¬ 
tion  on  Federal  assistance :  This  section 
amends  the  work-study  program  to  extend 
the  period  during  which  the  Federal  share 
of  student  compensation  may  be  up  to  90 
percent  through  the  fiscal  year  1967,  the  last 
year  for  which  appropriations  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  under  the  bill. 

A  number  of  important  amendments  to 
the  work-study  program,  including  a  pro¬ 
gram  extension  and  transfer  of  authority  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  have  been 
recommended  by  the  President  and  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  proposed  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  The  amendment  contained  in 
this  section  is  intended  to  be  effective  only 
pending  enactment  of  these  other  amend¬ 
ments. 

AMENDMENTS  TO^TITLE  II - URBAN  AND  RURAL 

COMMUNITY  ACTIONS  PROGRAMS 

Section  7.  General  community  action  pro¬ 
grams — Limitations  on  Federal  assistance : 
Subsection  (a)  etxends  the  period  during 
which  general  community  action  programs 
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may  regularly  be  financed  with  90  percent 
Federal  assistance  from  August  20,  1966, 
through  the  fiscal  year  1967,  the  last  year  for 
which  appropriations  would  be  authorized. 

Subsection  (b)  adds  a  new  subsection  (b) 
to  section  208  under  which  the  Director 
would  be  specifically  authorized  to  promul¬ 
gate  regulations  relating  to  the  reduction  of 
assistance  below  90  percent  for  community 
action  programs  or  component  programs 
which  have  been  conducted  with  assistance 
under  section  205  for  more  than  a  prescribed 
period.  As  with  other  determinations  under 
section  208,  reductions  would  be  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  objective  criteria  established  in 
such  regulations. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  208  of  the  act  which  require  that  the 
non-Federal  share  of  a  community  action 
program  be  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  of 
non-Federal  expenditures  or  contributions 
made  for  similar  purposes  immediately  prior 
to  the  extension  of  Federal  assistance.  Un¬ 
der  the  amendment,  the  Director  would  be 
authorized  to  promulgate  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  establishing  objective  criteria  pursuant 
to  which  modifications  of  this  requirement 
could  be  permitted  in  situations  where  its 
literal  application  would  result  in  unneces¬ 
sary  hardship  (as  in  the  case  of  a  community 
with  a  sharply  declining  population)  or 
would  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the 
basic  purpose  to  be  served  by  the  require¬ 
ment. 

Section  8.  Adult  basic  education  pro¬ 
grams — Payments;  Federal  share:  This  sec¬ 
tion  amends  section  216(b)  of  the  act  to 
extend  the  period  during  which  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  State  plans  shall  be 
90  percent.  Under  the  amendment,  the  90 
percent  Federal  share  would  be  authorized 
through  fiscal  year  1967,  the  last  year  for 
which  appropriations  would  be  authorized. 

Section  9.  Adult  basic  education  pro¬ 
grams — Teacher  training:  This  section  au¬ 
thorizes  use  of  up  to  5  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  or  alocated  for  the  adult  basic 
education  program  for  the  training  of  per¬ 
sons  to  act  as  adult  basic  education  instruc¬ 
tors. 

Section  10.  Voluntary  assistance  program 
for  needy  children:  This  section  deletes  part 
C  of  title  II  of  the  act  which  authorizes  es¬ 
tablishment,  on  a  nationwide  basis,  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  voluntary  financial  assistance  by 
individuals  to  needy  children.  Similar  pro¬ 
grams  on  a  local  level  could,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  amendment,  be  incorporated  in 
community  action  programs  if  otherwise 
feasible  and  in  accordance  with  applicable 
State  and  local  law. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III - SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

TO  COMBAT  POVERTY  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Section  11.  Cooperative  associations — Pro¬ 
hibition  of  loans  to  assist  manufacturing: 
This  section  amends  section  305(f)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  make 
clear  that  the  prohibition  against  loans  to 
cooperatives  organized  for  manufacturing 
purposes  does  not  prevent  loans,  if  other¬ 
wise  appropriate,  to  cooperatives  processing 
dairy  products  or  similar  edible  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  benefit  of  low-income  farmer 
members. 

Section  12.  Migrant  and  seasonally  em¬ 
ployed  agricultural  employees:  This  section 
amends  part  B  of  title  III  of  the  act,  re¬ 
quiring  the  Director  to  develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  a  program  to  assist  migrant  workers 
and  their  families,  so  as  to  clarify  the  au¬ 
thority  granted  with  respect  to  the  types 
and  scope  of  assistance  and  the  institutions 
through  which  that  assistance  may  be 
extended. 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  V - WORK  EXPERIENCE 

PROGRAMS 

Section  13.  Payments:  This  section  ex¬ 
tends  through  fiscal  year  1967  the  authority 
for  meeting  costs  of  work  experience  pro¬ 
grams  from  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI - ADMINISTRATION 

AND  COORDINATION 

Section  14:  VISTA — Assignment;  applica¬ 
tion  of  Other  Provisions  and  Federal  Laws. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  assignment 
of  VISTA  volunteers  under  section  603(a)  (2) 
of  the  act  to  programs,  which  are  authorized, 
supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for  as¬ 
sistance  under  the  act.  Under  section  603(a) 
(2)  of  the  act,  assignment  of  volunteers  in 
connection  with  other  programs  under  the 
act  is  now  limited  to  programs  under  titles 
I  and  n. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  specifically  applica¬ 
ble  to  VISTA  volunteers  the  same  oath  re¬ 
quirements  as  would  apply  to  Job  Corps 
enrollees  under  section  2  of  this  bill.  In 
addition,  it  provides  that  for  purposes  of 
death  or  disability  benefits  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Employees’  Compensation  Act,  the  pay 
of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classifi¬ 
cation  Act  of  1949  (in  lieu  of  the  entrance 
salary  for  GS-2,  as  now  provided  for  both  Job 
Corps  enrollees  and  volunteers) . 

Section  15.  More  National  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil:  This  section  expands  from  14  to 
20  the  numbers  of  members  (in  addition 
to  the  Director)  who  may  be  appointed  to 
service  on  the  National  Advisory  Council 
established  by  section  605  of  the  act. 

Section  16.  Affidavits:  This  section  deletes 
section  616  of  the  act,  requiring  a  disclaimer 
affidavit  applicable  to  VISTA  volunteers  and 
dairy  farmers  receiving  indemnity  benefits 
in  view  of  the  amendments  made  by  section 
14  to  the  VISTA  program  and  the  lapse  of 
the  indemnity  payments  program. 

Authorisation  of  appropriations 

Section  17.  Authorizations. 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1966  of  $1,500  million,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  consists  of 
conforming  amendments  which  would  delete 
from  the  act  the  separate  program  duration 
and  authorization  provisions  contained  in 
its  several  titles. 

Amendment  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act 

Section  18.  Moratorium  on  student  loans 
to  VISTA  volunteers.  This  section  amends 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
to  authorize  a  moratorium  of  up  to  3  years 
on  the  repayment  of  student  loans  under  that 
act  to  individuals  in  the  VISTA  program 
authorized  under  section  603  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 


Explanation  op  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  op  1965 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1965  would  authorize  appropriations  for 
the' war  on  poverty  for  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967.  For  fiscal  1966,  the  bill  would  author¬ 
ize  $1.5  billion,  an  amount  that  would  be 
approximately  double  the  $785.4  million  ap¬ 
propriated  for  carrying  out  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  programs  during  fiscal  year  1965. 
For  fiscal  1967,  the  bill  authorizes  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  these  programs.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  most  effective  use  of  funds  among  new 
and  still  developing  programs,  these  new 
authorizations  would  be  provided  on  an  over¬ 
all  or  lump-sum  basis  as  opposed  to  the  sepa¬ 
rate  program  or  title  authorizations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  act  for  fiscal  1965. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  number  of  pro¬ 
visions  designed  to  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs. 
These  provisions  do  not  authorize  new  pro¬ 
grams.  For  the  most  part  they  make  only 
technical  or  perfecting  changes.  The  most 
notable  exception  relates  to  the  level  of 
Federal  assistance  under  the  work-training, 
work-study,  community  action,  and  adult 
basic  education  programs,  all  of  which  now 
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provide  Federal  funding  equal  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  program  costs.  Under  the  bill,  this 
level  of  assistance  would  be  extended 
through  fiscal  year  1967,  the  last  year  for 
which  appropriations  would  be  authorized. 

The  basis  for  this  extension  is  set  forth 
below,  together  with  explanations  covering 
the  other  amendments  contained  in  the  bill. 

A.  EXTENSION  OF  90-PERCENT  FINDINGS 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  au¬ 
thorizes  90  percent  Federal  financing  of  pro¬ 
gram  costs  under  the  work-training,  work- 
study,  community  action,  and  adult  basic 
education  programs.  This  authority,  how¬ 
ever,  extends  only  during  the  period  ending 
August  20,  1966  (or,  in  the  case  of  the  adult 
basic  education  program,  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1966).  After  that  time,  the 
regular  level  of  Federal  assistance  must  be 
reduced  to  50  percent,  except  under  the  work- 
study  program  where  assistance  at  a  75- 
percent  level  is  authorized.  Under  the  bill 
(sections  5,  6,  7(a),  and  8)  authority  for 
90-percent  financing  would  be  extended 
through  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  authorizing  an 
initial,  higher  level  of  Federal  assistance  were 
designed  to  assure  that  programs  could  be 
started  quickly.  They  provide  both  the  ini¬ 
tial  impetus  of  a  high  level  of  Federal  sup¬ 
port  and  a  time  period  during  which  par¬ 
ticipating  States  and  communities  may  pre¬ 
pare  to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  costs.  Experience  to  date  in  no  way 
indicates  that  this  approach  is  not  basically 
sound.  The  bill,  in  fact,  recognizes  that 
within  the  next  several  years  a  reduction 
in  Federal  assistance  may  be  appropriate  for 
certain  community  action  programs  or  com¬ 
ponents  by  authorizing  regulations  pursuant 
to  which  such  reductions  could  be  made. 

The  critical  problem  which  currently 
exists  and  to  which  the  amendments  are 
directed  is  essentially  one  of  timing.  Al¬ 
though  the  act  originally  contemplated  a  2- 
year  adjustment  period,  funds  did  not  be¬ 
come  available  until  October  8,  1964,  and  it 
was  some  time  later  before  regulations,  in¬ 
structions,  program  guides,  forms,  and  other 
materials  could  be  completed  and  made  gen¬ 
erally  available.  For  States  and  communities 
already  hard  pressed  to  meet  growing  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  the  effect  of  this  delay  was  to 
enhance  greatly  the  difficulty  of  a  planning 
and  adjustment  problem  that  would  never 
have  been  easy  for  them  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances. 

It  is,  for  example,  now  clear  that  many  ap¬ 
plicants  for  assistance  will  be  unable  even 
to  qualify  with  meaningful,  substantial 
programs  before  the  cutoff  date  now  provided 
in  the  act.  These  are  commonly  localities 
in  isolated  or  rural  areas  that  lack  the  staff 
and  ability  to  act  quickly  in  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  new  Federal  programs.  Without  the 
extension  provided  in  the  bill,  such  localities 
either  will  never  receive  the  level  of  sup¬ 
port  now  provided,  or  they  will  qualify  so 
late  that  they  will  largely  be  denied  advan¬ 
tages  in  such  matters  as  initial  staffing  and 
equipment  which  are  now  enjoyed  by  local¬ 
ities  commonly  having  greater  resources. 

For  localities  in  which  projects  have  al¬ 
ready  been  approved,  the  problems  now  posed 
by  the  cutoff  are  hardly  less  difficult.  If 
these  localities  are  to  prepare  intelligently 
for  meeting  an  increased  share  of  program 
costs,  they  must  have  a  proper  basis  for 
estimating  those  costs 'and  for  determining 
how  effective  their  programs  will  be  in  serv¬ 
ing  local  needs.  Such  preparations  cannot 
be  left  until  1966.  Because  of  the  lead  time 
required  for  budget  and  resources  planning, 
most  major  decisions  must  be  made  at  least 
before  the  end  of  1965  and  well  before  the 
cutoff.  In  many  cases,  they  should  by  now 
already  have  been  incorporated  in  regular 
budget  planning  procedures. 

These  decisions  cannot  be  made  today  and 
without  a  change  in  the  cutoff  date  it  will 
rarely  be  possible  to  make  them  in  time  to 
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allow  any  kind  of  sound  preparation  for  an 
increase  in  the  non-Federal  share.  Many 
programs  which  have  qualified  for  assistance 
are  not  yet  operational,  and  others  have 
started  on  a  limited  scale  which  provides 
little  basis  for  evaluation  or  estimating  costs 
more  than  a  year  in  the  future.  Even  where 
programs  of  a  substantial  character  are  al¬ 
ready  under  way,  they  have  rarely  reached 
the  point  where  substantial  modifications 
could  not  be.  expected  during  the  next  year 
as  experience  is  accumulated  both  locally  and 
throughout  the  country  on  the  relative  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  different  approaches,  techniques 
and  services  in  serving  particular  needs  of 
the  poor. 

By  deferring  the  cutoff  through  fiscal  1967, 
the  bill  would  thus  accomplish  two  objec¬ 
tives.  It  would,  first,  tend  to  assure  that 
the  higher  level  of  initial  Federal  support 
will  be  more  widely  and  equitably  distributed 
among  applicants  with  varying  capacities  to 
take  advantage  of  new  Federal  programs. 
Second,  it  would  provide  localities  with  nec¬ 
essary  time  to  evaluate  and  build  support 
for  local  programs  which  otherwise  might  be 
severely  crippled  before  they  fairly  get  under¬ 
way.  This  change  in  the  cutoff  must  be  made 
this  year  if  implementation  of  these  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  programs  is  tQ  pro¬ 
ceed  smoothly  without  the  disruption  which 
would  necessarily  flow  from  local  efforts  to 
compress  program  development  work  and  to 
plan  for  and  anticipate  adjustments  well  in 
advance  of  the  time  when  sound  planning  at 
the  local  level  is  fairly  possible.  The  time 
lost  and  confusion  created  by  a  failure  to 
act  now  on  this  change  can  ill  be  afforded. 
A  failure  to  act  could  also  result  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  curtailment  of  many  programs  in 
fiscal  1967  even  should  the  Congress  decide 
next  year  to  extend  the  cutoff  before  it  would 
otherwise  become  effective,  since  by  the  time 
the  change  could  be  approved  many  local 
decisions  would  have  been  made  which  could 
not  readily  be  reversed. 

B.  OTHER  AMENDMENTS 

1.  Job  Corps — Revision  of  Loyalty  Oath 
Requirements : 

The  bill  (section  2)  would  amend  the  loy¬ 
alty  oath  requirements  applicable  to  Job 
Corps  enrollees  under  section  104(d)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Section  104(d)  provides  that  each  enrollee 
must  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  and  must,  in  addition,  execute  an 
affidavit  that  he  does  not  believe  in,  and  is 
not  a  member  of  any  organization  that  be¬ 
lieves  in,  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
by  force  or  violence  or  by  illegal  or  unconsti¬ 
tutional  methods.  The  legislative  history  of 
this  provision  indicates  that  it  was  originally 
adopted  on  the  understanding  that  it  con¬ 
formed  to  provisions  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  and  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  In  fact,  however, 
these  acts  were  amended  in  1962  to  delete 
the  provision  for  disclaimer  affidavits.  The 
bill  would,  accordingly,  eliminate  the  affi¬ 
davits  requirement  from  section  104(d). 

Job  Corps  screening  procedures  do  not  rely 
upon  the  present  disclaimer  requirement 
and  thus  would  not  be  weakened  or  affected 
by  the  change  made  by  the  bill.  Special 
efforts  are  made,  and  will  continue  to  be 
made,  to  assure  that  enrollees  are  not  ac¬ 
cepted  who  do  not  have  the  basic  motiva¬ 
tion  and  honesty  of  purpose  needed  for  effec¬ 
tive  and  meaningful  participation.  This 
screening  is  backed  up  by  continuing  con¬ 
trols  to  which  every  enrollee  is  subject,  on 
a  day  to  day  basis,  during  the  entire  period 
of  his  service  in  the  corps. 

2.  Job  Corps — Extension  of  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees  Compensation  Act  coverage  to  en¬ 
rollees  while  on  authorized  pass  and  during 
travel : 

The  bill  would  extend  Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Act  (workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion)  coverage  to  Job  Corps  enrollees  while 


they  are  on  authorized  pass  and  during  travel 
to  and  from  their  post  of  duty.  This  amend¬ 
ment  is  contained  in  section  3. 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  FECA  death  and  disability  benefits  are 
not  payable  with  respect  to  Job  Corps  en¬ 
rollees  who  may  be  injured  or  killed  while 
temporarily  absent  from  a  camp  on  pass. 
Thus,  an  enrollee  who  might  be  permanently 
disabled  as  the  result  of  an  injury  sustained 
in  or  while  going  to  or  from  a  nearby  town 
could  receive  no  benefits  under  the  act. 
This  would  be  so  even  though  his  pass  had 
been  duly  approved  and  even  though  he  may 
have  been  in  no  way  at  fault. 

The  amendment  is  based  upon  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  while  an  enrollee  is  away  from  home 
and  engaged  in  an  authorized  activity,  he  is 
subject  to  certain  added  or  special  risks  pre¬ 
cisely  because  of  his  status  as  an  enrollee 
and  that  he  should  therefore,  as  an  enrollee, 
be  entitled  to  protection  against  these  risks 
under  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation 
Act.  This  principle  clearly  extends  to  activi¬ 
ties  of  an  enrollee  who  is  on  an  authorized 
pass  as  a  regular  part  of  his  camp  or  center 
program  and  to  authorized  travel  to  or  from 
a  post  of  duty,  including  travel  by  one  who 
is  first  reporting  or  who  is  returning  home  at 
the  end  of  his  enrollment.  The  amendment 
would  provide  coverage  with  respect  to  these 
activities.  It  would  not,  however,  provide 
coverage  with  respect  to  activities  of  an 
enrollee  away  from  his  port  of  duty  where 
these  were  in  fact  unauthorized.  Nor  would 
it  affect  the  regular  exclusions  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Employers’  Compensation  Act  for  in¬ 
juries  sustained  as  a  result  of  willful  mis¬ 
conduct. 

3.  Job  Corps — Exclusion  of  young  women 
in  determining  the  number  of  enrollees  to 
be  assigned  to  conservation  or  recreational 
areas  work  activities : 

The  bill  (section  4)  would  amend  section 
110  of  the  . Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which 
now  provides  that,  at  any  one  time,  no  less 
than  40  percent  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  must 
be  assigned  to  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
in  which  their  work  activity  will  primarily 
involve  public  natural  resources  or  develop¬ 
ing,  managing  and  protecting  public  recrea¬ 
tional  areas.  The  Job  Corps  includes  young 
woment  as  well  as  young  men,  and,  under 
the  amendment,  the  40  percent  requirement 
would  be  limited  so  as  to  apply  only  to  male 
enrollees. 

In  enacting  section  110,  Congress  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  intended  that  a  substantial 
proportion  (40  percent)  of  the  enrollees 
qualified  to  engage  in  conservation  and  public 
recreation  work  activities  would  in  fact  be 
assigned  to  camps  or  centers  where  they 
could  participate  in  such  activities.  Young 
women,  however,  are  not  generally  so  quali¬ 
fied  and  would  not  normally  be  expected  to 
take  part  in  this  kind  of  work,  much  of  which 
necessarily  involves  hard  physical  labor. 
Since  young  women  cannot  typically  be  as¬ 
signed  to  such  work,  including  them  in  the 
total  to  which  the  40  percent  requirement  is 
applied  produces  a  result  that  is  at  odds  with 
the  apparent  purpose  of  section  110.  In 
addition,  because  the  number  of  women  is 
made  to  depend  upon  the  number  of  young 
men  who  can  be  accommodated  in  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  the  existing  provision 
has  the  effect  of  establishing  an  arbitrary 
limit  on  the  number  of  young  women  who 
can  be  enrolled. 

While  the  amendment  would  exclude 
young  women  for  purposes  of  the  40  percent 
computation,  no  reduction  is  contemplated 
in  the  number  of  male  enrollees  in  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  By  June  30,  1966,  it 
is  expected  that  more  than  19,000  young  men 
will  be  in  the  Job  Corps  conservation  centers 
while  many  others  in  urban  centers  may  of 
course  be  assigned  to  work  activities  pri¬ 
marily  involving  local  public  recreational 
areas. 


4.  General  community  action  programs — ■ 
Authorization  to  adjust  the  local  effort  re¬ 
quirement  to  hardship  situations : 

The  bill  would  amend  section  208(b)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  so- 
called  maintenance  of  effort  provision  appli¬ 
cable  to  localities  seeking  community  action 
assistance  under  sections  204  and  205  of  the 
act.  This  amendment,  which  appears  in  sec¬ 
tion  7(c)  of  the  bill,  would  permit  the  di¬ 
rector  to  prescribe,  by  regulation,  objective 
criteria  pursuant  to  which  the  maintenance 
of  effort  requirement  could  be  adjusted  for 
special  situations  where  its  literal  applica¬ 
tion  would  result  in  an  unnecessary  hard¬ 
ship  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  requirement. 

Under  section  208(b),  the  non-Federal 
contribution  to  a  community  action  program 
must  be  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  ex¬ 
penditures  or  contributions  from  non-Fed¬ 
eral  sources  being  made  for  similar  purposes 
prior  to  the  extension  of  Federal  assistance. 
This  provision  is  designed  to  prevent  a  com¬ 
munity  from  obtaining  community  action 
funds  by  simply  reducing  its  own  level  of 
effort  by  the  amount  needed  to  make  up 
the  required  non-Federal  share,  thus  divert¬ 
ing  funds  or  contributions  from  other  pov¬ 
erty-related  programs  or  services. 

Despite  the  difficulties  inherent  in  meas¬ 
uring  expenditures  or  contributions  made 
in  connection  with  a  broad  range  of  local 
activities,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  sought  to  make  this  local  effort  require¬ 
ment  as  meaningful  and  effective  as  possible. 
Each  applicant  is  required  to  demonstrate 
specifically,  and  to  document,  its  expendi¬ 
tures  in  poverty-related  programs  and  serv¬ 
ices,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  non-Fed¬ 
eral  share  will  be  in  addition  to  these  ex¬ 
penditures.  This  must  be  done  on  an  overall 
basis  as  well  as  in  connection  with  each  com¬ 
ponent  of  a  community  action  program. 

In  some  situations,  however,  it  is  now  ap¬ 
parent  that  a  literal  application  of  the 
maintenance  of  effort  requirement  may  work 
a  wholly  unnecessary  hardship.  These  are 
perhaps  most  likely  to  involve  rural  areas, 
often  with  high  levels  of  poverty,  which  are 
experiencing  a  decline  in  population.  To 
require  such  a  locality  to  maintain  its  prior 
level  of  expenditures  means  that  it  must  in¬ 
crease  its  per  capita  expenditures  at  the  very 
time  that  its  resources  will  normally  be  de¬ 
clining.  Such  a  community  typically  has  a 
greater  than  usual  need  for  assistance.  It  is 
clearly  unwarranted  to  require  it  to  make 
a  proportionately  greater  effort  than  other 
communities  whose  needs  are  likely  to  be 
relatively  smaller.  The  amendment  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  some  leeway  for  adminis¬ 
trative  exceptions  to  take  account  of  these 
and  comparable  situations  where  a  reduction 
in  local  effort  occurs  because  of  conditions 
which  are  essentially  unrelated  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  requirement  or  not  fairly  sub¬ 
ject  to  local  control.  Such  exceptions  would 
be  granted  only  pursuant  to  regulations. 
They  would,  of  course,  be  limited  to  what  is 
in  fact  necessary  and  justified,  and  granted 
only  in  accordance  with  prescribed  criteria 
that  would  assure  equitable  treatment  of  lo¬ 
calities  having  similar  claims  to  relief. 

5.  Adult  basic  education  program — Au¬ 
thorization  for  training  of  instructors: 

The  bill  (section  9)  would  authorize  use 
of  up  to  5  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  to  the  adult  basic  education  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  training  of  teachers  or  instruc¬ 
tors  to  participate  in  that  program. 

While  a  variety  of  sources  will  be  used  to 
recruit  teachers  for  the  adult  basic  educa¬ 
tion  program,  it  has  become  clear  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  teachers  can  be  secured 
only  by  using  many  otherwise  qualified  in¬ 
structors  who  have  had  no  previous  experi¬ 
ence  teaching  adults.  If  these  teachers  are 
to  be  effective,  it  is  essential  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  intensive  training  in  adult  education 
problems  and  practices  either  before  or  dur- 
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ing  their  employment.  The  amendment 
would  permit  limited  use  of  program  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

6.  Voluntary  assistance  program  for  needy 
children : 

The  bill  (section  10)  would  delete  from 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  part  C  of 
title  II,  the  voluntary  assistance  program 
for  needy  children. 

This  program  was  designed  to  provide  a 
National  Information  and  Coordination 
Center  through  which  interested  persons 
could  secure  information  concerning  needy 
children  whom  they  might  desire  to  assist 
through  gifts  and  donations.  However, 
while  the  program  is  laudatory  in  purpose, 
no  method  has  been  found  by  which  it  can 
be  implemented  or  administered  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale. 

One  problem  arises  from  legal  and  estab¬ 
lished  policy  restrictions  which  in  many 
jurisdictions  restrict  or  preclude  release  of 
the  kind  of  information  concerning  particu-i 
lar  relief  recipients  which  the  program  con¬ 
templates.  Even  where  these  restrictions  do 
not  apply,  it  was  found  that  welfare  officials 
would  often  be  reluctant  to  make  such  in¬ 
formation  available  without  some  assurances 
as  to  the  amount  and  certainty  of  contribu¬ 
tions  and  the  availability  of  procedures  that 
would  permit  a  followup  on  each  case. 
These  difficulties  are,  of  course,  augmented 
by  the  extremely  complex  problems  of  selec¬ 
tion  necessarily  involved  in  a  program  of 
this  kind. 

Discussions  with  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  local  welfare  officials  have  suggested  no 
practicable  administrative  steps  to  overcome 
these  difficulties.  The  bill  would,  accord¬ 
ingly,  delete  from  the  act  the  authorization 
it  now  provides  for  this  kind  of  national 
program.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  similar 
programs  could  be  instituted  locally  in  those 
jurisdictions  where  they  are  legally  feasible 
and  consistent  with  local  wishes.  This  can 
be  done,  of  course,  within  the  scope  of  a 
community  action  program  under  part  A  of 
title  H. 

7.  Clarification  of  "manufacturing”  re¬ 
striction  on  loans  to  rural  cooperatives: 

The  bill  (sec.  11)  would  clarify  the 
restriction  against  loans  under  title  III  to 
rural  cooperatives  organized  for  "manufac¬ 
turing”  purposes,  particularly  with  respect 
to  cooperatives  processing  edible  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Section  303  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  authorizes  loans  to  local  coop¬ 
eratives  furnishing  essential  processing  and 
marketing  services  predominately  to  low- 
income  rural  families.  One  limitation  on 
this  authority  appears  in  section  305(f)  of 
the  act,  which  prohibits  loans  to  cooperatives 
organized  for  “manufacturing  purposes.”  It 
is  not  believed  that  the  Congress  by  this 
limitation  meant  to  preclude  loans  to  coop¬ 
eratives  serving  low-income  rural  families  in 
the  processing  and  marketing  of  cheese,  but¬ 
ter,  ice  cream,  or  similar  dairy  or  edible  farm 
products.  Under  established  rules  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  however,  processing  is  regarded  as 
manufacturing  when  a  new  or  different  sub¬ 
stance  is  produced  or  created.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  designed,  accordingly,  to  provide  an 
express  basis  for  otherwise  appropriate  loans 
to  cooperative  dairy  establishments  and 
other  cooperatives  which  process  and  market 
the  edible  farm  products  of  their  members. 

8.  Revision  in  statutory  language  affecting 
the  migratory  workers  program. 

The  bill  would  revise  section  311  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which 
authorizes  a  special  program  of  assistance  to 
migrant  and  seasonally  employed  agricul¬ 
tural  employees  in  order  to  clarify  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  types  and  scope  of  assistance  and 
the  institutions  through  which  assistance 
may  be  granted. 

These  revisions  are  contained  in  section 
12  of  the  bill  and  are  essentially  technical 


in  nature.  Existing  language,  for  example, 
while  it  refers  to  direct  loans,  does  not  other¬ 
wise  specify  the  types  of  assistance  that  may 
be  extended.  The  amendment  would,  in  this 
respect,  expressly  provide  for  grants  and  loan 
guarantees.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
would  make  it  clear  that  in  order  for  a 
program  to  qualify  for  Federal  grants  or 
other  assistance,  it  must  be  administered 
and  operated  by  a  State  or  local  public 
agency,  nonprofit  organization  or  coopera¬ 
tive,  as  opposed  to  programs  that  might  be 
undertaken  by  an  individual  or  growers’ 
association. 

The  amendment  would  also  clarify  author¬ 
ity  to  assist  local  programs  which  supple¬ 
ment  other  efforts  to  assist  migrants  or 
which  contain  some  services  that  appro¬ 
priately  complement  assistance  in  the  fields 
of  housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day 
care.  Proposals  have  been  received,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  are  centered  upon  migrant 
needs  in  these  four  specified  fields  but  also 
contemplate  supplementary  services  designed 
to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  overall 
program.  These  additional  services  may  in¬ 
volve  relatively  little  added  cost  and  may 
sometimes  be  provided  by  the  same  per¬ 
sonnel  and  through  use  of  the  same  basic 
facilities  as  are  employed  in  meeting  hous¬ 
ing,  education,  sanitation,  and  day-care 
needs.  The  amendment  would  facilitate  as¬ 
sistance  under  section  311  in  this  type  of 
case. 

9.  Continuation  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  funding  of  work-experience  programs: 

The  bill  (sec.  13)  would  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1967  the  authority  for  meeting 
costs  of  work  experience  programs  from  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964. 

Section  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  provides  that  the  costs  of  work- 
experience  programs  under  title  V  shall  be 
met,  for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  under  the 
act.  By  extending  this  authority  through 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  the  amendment 
would  conform  section  502  to  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  appropriations  for  those  years  con¬ 
tained  in  section  17(a)  of  the  bill. 

10.  VISTA  volunteers — Assignment  to  pro¬ 
grams  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
act: 

The  bill  (sec.  13  (a) )  would  authorize 
the  assignment  of  VISTA-  volunteers  gen¬ 
erally  to  programs  or  activities  of  a  char¬ 
acter  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  act. 

Under  section  603  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act,  a  VISTA  volunteer  may  be  as¬ 
signed  (in  which  case  his  subsistence  and 
other  costs  may  be  paid  from  Federal  funds) 
only  to  limited  categories  of  activities.  These 
include  work  in  meeting  the  needs  of  In¬ 
dians,  migratory  workers,  and  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  territories  and  possessions;  and  work  in 
the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
ill  or  mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at 
nonprofit  facilities  assisted  by  Federal  funds. 
In  addition,  volunteers  may  be  assigned  to 
work  in  furtherance  of  youth,  community 
action  or  adult  basic  education  programs  or 
activities  authorized  or  supported  under 
titles  I  and  II  of  the  act. 

There  are  many  situations  where  volun¬ 
teers  may  have  skills  and  backgrounds  that 
would  make  them  particularly  helpful  to 
local  efforts  to  combat  poverty  but  where 
assignment  is  not  presently  possible.  Very 
often  in  these  cases,  local  funds  are  not 
available  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  using  volun¬ 
teers  on  a  referral  basis.  This  may  result 
in  the  abandonment  of  useful  and  imagina¬ 
tive  projects;  it  may  also  result  in  efforts 
to  secure  Federal  funds  under  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act  to  support  activities  that 
could  be  carried  on  more  appropriately  and 
very  possibly  at  lower  cost  through  the  use 
of  assigned  volunteers. 

Existing  limitations  on  assignment  pro¬ 
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duce  many  disparities  that  are,  at  best, 
difficult  to  justify.  Volunteers,  for  example, 
may  now  be  assigned  to  work  with  Indians 
living  on  reservations  but  not  with  Indians, 
however  impoverished,  living  as  a  distinct 
community  off  a  reservation,  or  to  work  in 
federally  assisted  mental  hospitals,  but  not 
in  other  federally  assisted  hospitals  where 
needs  may  be  as  great.  They  may  be  as¬ 
signed  to  work  in  connection  with  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  but  not  to  work 
on  otherwise  eligible  projects  which  have 
not  yet  been  included  in  a  community  action 
program  or  on  projects  designed  to  deal  with 
isolated  ribbons  or  pockets  of  poverty  in 
areas  unable  or  unprepared  to  undertake 
community  action  programs.  They  may  bi 
assigned  to  work  in  connection  with  projects 
assisted  under  titles  I  and  II,  but  in  the 
absence  of  a  community  action  program, 
they  may  not  be  assigned  to  assist  the  poor 
to  set  up  and  make  going  concerns  of  small 
businesses  securing  loans  under  title  IV,  or 
to  aid  low-income  farm  families  in  estab¬ 
lishing  cooperatives  with  loan  assistance 
under  title  III-A,  or  to  help  in  the  train¬ 
ing  and  counseling  of  needy  adults  partici¬ 
pating  in  work-experience  projects  under 
title  V. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  these 
anomalies  by  making  volunteers  available  for 
assignment  in  connection  with  any  kind  of 
local  program  or  activity  which  is  receiving, 
or  could  receive,  assistance  under  the  act. 
Equally  important,  it  would  tend  to  assure 
that  the  relatively  limited  number  of  volun¬ 
teers  available  for  assignment  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  most  effectively  in  service  to  those 
localities  which  in  fact  have  the  greatest 
need  for  volunteer  assistance  on  an  assign¬ 
ment  basis. 

11.  VISTA — Increase  in  imputed  salary 
level  for  Federal  Employees’  Compensation 
Act  purposes : 

The  bill  (sec.  14(b))  would  increase  the 
wage  base  on  which  FECA  death  or  dis¬ 
ability  benefits  for  assigned  VISTA  volunteers 
would  be  computed. 

Under  section  603(d)  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964,  FECA  benefits  must 
now  be  determined  as  though  volunteers 
were  paid  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-2  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  This  is  the 
same  imputed  salary  level  used  for  Job  Corps 
enrollees.  Its  effect  is  to  limit  benefits  pay¬ 
able  with  respect  to  volunteers  who  are  killed 
or  disabled  to  amounts  which  are  clearly 
inappropriate  for  adults  who  hold  respon¬ 
sible  positions  and  who  may,  in  addition, 
have  family  obligations. 

The  bill  would,  accordingly,  provide  that 
for  FECA  purposes  the  pay  of  a  volunteer 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  entrance  salary 
for  GS-7  under  the  Classification  Act.  This 
is  the  same  wage  level  used  for  computing 
benefits  in  the  case  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

12.  VISTA — revision  of  loyalty  oath  re¬ 
quirement  : 

The  bill  (sections  14(b)  and  16)  would 
apply  to  VISTA  volunteers  the  same  modified 
loyalty  oath  requirement  as  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  under  section  2  for  Job  Corps  enrollees. 

Section  616  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  presently  requires  disclaimer 
affidavits  on  the  part  of  individuals  receiving 
direct  payments  from  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  for  expenditure 
under  the  act.  Interpretations  expressed 
during  final  congressional  consideration  of 
the  act  indicated  that  this  provision  would 
not  apply  to  recipients  of  loans  or  to  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  State  or  local  programs  being 
carried  out  with  Federal  assistance,  but  that 
it  could  apply  to  regular  Federal  employees, 
experts  and  consultants,  VISTA  volunteers, 
and  dairy  farmers  receiving  indemnity  pay¬ 
ments  under  section  331  of  the  act. 

In  view  of  requirements  normally  appli¬ 
cable  to  Federal  personnel,  and  lapse  of  the 
indemnity  payments  authority,  section  616 
is  no  longer  significant  except  in  the  case  of 
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VISTA  volunteers.  The  bill  would  accord¬ 
ingly  delete  this  section  from  the  act  and 
insert  in  its  place  a  specific  loyalty  oath  pro¬ 
vision  limited  to  VISTA  volunteers.  As  in 
the  case  of  Job  Corps  enrollees,  disclaimer 
affidavits  would  not  be  required,  since  these 
are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  and  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  on  which 
both  section  616  and  the  Job  Corps  loyalty 
oath  requirements  were  patterned. 

As  a  matter  of  administrative  policy,  all 
VISTA  volunteers  receive  a  national  agency 
check  and  are  subject  to  full  field  investi¬ 
gations  whenever  this  appears  warranted. 
This  policy  of  course  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  changes  made  in  the  bill. 

13.  Expansion  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council : 

The  bill  (sec.  15)  would  expand  from 
14  to  20  the  number  of  members,  in  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  who  could  be  appointed  to  the 
National  Advisory  Council  established  under 
section  605  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

So  many  groups  have  demonstrated  an  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
programs  that  it  has  been  difficult,  within 
existing  membership  limitations,  to  structure 
the  Advisory  Council  so  as  to  assure  that  it 
will  be  reasonably  representative.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  six  new  members,  as  proposed  in 
the  bill,  is  designed  to  provide  the  Council 
with  a  somewhat  broader  base  without,  .how¬ 
ever,  making  it  so  large  as  to  impair  its 
effectiveness. 

14.  VISTA — Authorizations  for  morato¬ 
rium  on  student  loans  to  volunteers : 

The  bill  (sec.  18)  contains  one  amendment 
to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  to  authorize  a  moratorium  of  up  to  3 
years  on  the  repayment  of  student  loans  un¬ 
der  that  act  to  VISTA  volunteers. 

A  substantial  proportion  of  volunteers  in 
the  VISTA  program  are  expected  to  be  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  just  completed,  or  recently 
completed,  their  college  education.  Some  of 
these  may  have  received  student  loans  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  with  re¬ 
payment  obligations  which  may  be  difficult 
for  them  to  meet  during  their  period  of 
VISTA  service.  Four  of  the  first  68  volun¬ 
teers  have,  for  example,  already  inquired  as 
to  the  possibility  of  a  deferment  or  a  morato¬ 
rium  on  repayment  of  such  loans.  The 
provision  of  the  bill  authorizing  such  mora¬ 
toriums  is  based  upon  a  similar  provision 
applicable  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 


GREEK  LOAN  OF  1929  SETTLEMEI 
ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref¬ 
erence,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  acceptance 
of  a  settlement  of  certain  indebtedness  of 
Greece  to  the  United  States  and  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  use  of  the  payrrlents  resulting 
from  the  settlement  for' a  cultural  and 
educational  exchange  /program. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  at  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  /their  attention  and  com¬ 
ments. 

I  reseryb  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill/as  well  as  any  suggested  amend¬ 
ments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 

Lons. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
iy  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
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point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  March 
31,  1965,  and  the  agreement  of  May  28, 
1964,  by  and  between  the  Government  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  refer¬ 
red;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  agreement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1760)  to  authorize  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  settlement  of  certain  in¬ 
debtedness  of  Greece  to  the  United 
States  and  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
payments  resulting  from  the  settlement 
for  a  cultural  and  educational  exchange 
program,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright, 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1760 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
''America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Greek  Loan  of  1929 
Settlement  Act”. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
hereby  authorized  to  accept  a  bond  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  “Greece”)  in  the  principal  amount  of 
$13, 155,92V in  settlement  of  the  indebtedness 
of  Greece  to,  the  United  States  und/r  part  II 
of  the  Agreement  of  May  10,  1929/hnd  under 
paragraph  1  (b\  of  the  Agreement  of  May  24, 
1932.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
bond  shall  be  those  set  forth  in  the  Agree¬ 
ment  between  thexJnited  States  and  Greece 
of  May  28,  1964.  Upon  the  delivery  of  said 
bond  by  Greece  to  tW  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  surrender  t ,</  Greece  all  the  bonds 
issued  pursuant  to/part  IlNof  the  Agreement 
of  May  10,  1929,  /nd  dischaxge  Greece  of  its 
obligations  under  paragraph^  1(b)  of  the 
Agreement  of  May  24,  1932. 

Sec.  3.  Th/'  sums  paid  by  Greece  to  the 
United  States  as  interest  on  or\in  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  of  the  bond  issued  as 
provided/ in  section  2  hereof  shall  bVplaced 
in  an  account  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Such  sums  are  hereby  authorized 
to  ye  appropriated  to  remain  available  until 
expended  for  use  in  financing  education)* 

,  d  cultural  exchange  programs  authorizes 
by  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
2451-2458),  in  relation  to  Greece  and  the 
people  of  Greece. 

The  letter  and  agreement,  presented 
by  Mr.  Fulbright,  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  March  31, 1965. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

President  of  the  Senate , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  “To  au¬ 
thorize  the  acceptance  of  a  settlement  of  cer¬ 
tain  indebtedness  of  Greece  to  the  United 
States  and  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  resulting  from  the  settlement  for  a 
cultural  and  educational  exchange  program.” 

On  May  28,  1964,  the  United  States  and 
Greece  concluded  an  agreement  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “Settlement  Agreement”) 
to  settle  certain  indebtedness  of  Greece  to 
the  United  States  arising  from  a  loan  made  to 
Greece  in  1929  and  partially  funded  by  an 
agreement  of  May  24,  1932.  A  copy  of  this 
settlement  agreement  is  attached.  This 
agreement  specifies  the  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  settlement  and  provides  that  the 
funds  arising  from  the  settlement  will  be 


used  for  an  educational  and  cultural  ex¬ 
change  program.  Congressional  approval  of 
the  settlement,  as  well  as  of  the  proposed 
use  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  settlement, 
is  required.  The  draft  legislation  would, 
therefore,  (a)  authorize  the  Secretary/bf  the 
Treasury  to  accept  a  bond  from  G/eece  in 
the  principal  amount  of  $13,155,9/1  in  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  1929  loan,  and  (hf  authorize 
the  use  of  payments  of  interest  and  prin¬ 
cipal  made  by  Greece  for  an  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  program  provided  for  un¬ 
der  the  Mutual  Education/and  Cultural  Ex¬ 
change  Act  of  1961,  as  ginended  (22  U.S.C. 
2451-2458),  in  relation/ to  Greece  and  the 
people  of  Greece.  / 

The  debt  in  question  arose  from  a  $12,- 
167,000  loan  granted  to  Greece  by  the  U.S. 
Government  in  .'1929  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  in  the  Repatriation  of  Greek  refugees 
from  Asia  Minor  that  was  being  carried  out 
by  the  Refugee  Settlement  Commission,  es¬ 
tablished  imder  League  of  Nations  auspices. 
The  loan/authorized  by  the  act  of  February 
14,  1929/(45  Stat.  1176),  had  a  20-year  matur¬ 
ity  and"  carried  interest  at  4  percent  per  year. 
Payments  on  this  loan  to  May  1931  reduced 
th/  amount  outstanding  to  $11.3  million. 

Lder  a  Joint  Resolution  of  December  23, 
'931  (47  Stat.  3),  $400,000  of  principal  and 
$500,000  of  interest  due  during  fiscal  year 

1931  were  funded  into  a  separate  loan  by  an 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Greece  dated  May  24,  1932.  Greece  has  made 
only  token  payments  on  the  original  1929 
loan  and  no  payments  at  all  under  the  May 

1932  agreement.  Since  the  invasion  of 
Greece  in  1941,  no  payments  at  all  have  been 
received  under  the  1929  and  1932  agreements 
and  thus  Greece  is  in  complete  default  with 
respect  to  these  obligations. 

Over  the  years  a  number  of  attempts  were 
made  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  Greece’s 
defaulted  post-World  War  I  external  debt  in¬ 
cluding  settlement  of  Greece’s  1929  debt  to 
the  United  States.  In  October  1962  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Greece  and  the  Foreign  Bond¬ 
holders  Protective  Council  finally  agreed 
upon  settlement  of  the  $36  million  privately 
held  dollar  bonds.  The  main  outlines  of  this 
5-year  renewable  settlement  involve  forgive¬ 
ness  of  approximately  93  percent  of  the  in¬ 
terest  arrearages,  reduction  of  the  interest 
rate  to  one -half  of  the  original  rate  and  a 
grace  period  of  several  years  during  which 
time  interest  payments  are  less  than  half  the 
original  rate. 

The  Settlement  Agreement  reached  with 
Greece  follows  closely  the  principles  used  in 
vthe  settlement  with  the  private  bondholders. 

•incipal  and  interest  due  to  August  10,  1933, 
ufider  the  1929  agreement  and  the  1932  agree¬ 
ment  have  been  computed  at  $12,208,538.  In 
lieu  of  arrears  of  interest  from  August  10, 
1933,  $947,383  was  added  to  the  principal, 
giving  $43,155,921  as  the  total  indebtedness 
to  be  funded.  Greece  will  pay  interest  at  the 
rate  of  2  percent  a  year  on  the  outstanding 
principal  amount.  In  retirement  of  prin¬ 
cipal,  Greece  will  provide  annually  a  sinking 
fund  of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
principal  which  ■foill  be  paid  annually  to  the 
United  States.  In\ddition,  the  interest  sav¬ 
ing  resulting  from  t\e  reduction  of  principal 
through  provision  of  \sinking  fund  (instead 
of  payment  of  interest  an  the  total  principal 
for  the  entire  period  the  loan  is  outstanding) 
will  be  added  annually  to\the  sinking  fund 
and  paid  to  the  United  Stares.  Payments  of 
interest  and  principal  will  be\jn  U.S.  dollars 
and  will  begin  1  year  after  ^enactment  of 
legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  accept  the  debt  settlement  as 
provided  for  in  the  Settlement  Agreement. 
All  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  by 
Greece  to  commence  payments  afteiy  con¬ 
gressional  approval  of  the  Settlement  Agree¬ 
ment.  Section  2  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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toVccept,  in  settlement  of  the  1929  and  1932 
loaris,v agreements,  a  bond  providing  for  pay- 
mentXnder  the  general  terms  outlined  above 
and  asVpeciflcally  set  forth  in  the  Settle¬ 
ment  Agreement.  Upon  receipt  of  this  bond 
from  Greefce,  section  2  would  also  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  discharge  Greece  of  its  obli¬ 
gations  undef  the  1929  and  1932  loan 
agreements. 

The  United  States  has  placed  major  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  settlement  of  Greece’s  post- 
World  War  I  external  debt.  It  is  important 
that  Greece  reestablish  its  credit  standing  in 
order  to  obtain  the  capital  needed  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  Utilization  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  made  by  Greece  fisr  educational  and 
cultural  purposes  constituted  an  important 
consideration  in  enabling  Greece  to  reach 
agreement  on  settlement  terms,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  create  good  will  in 
Greece  for  the  United  States,  andpat  the  same 
time,  provide  funds  for  our  valuable  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  exchange  activities.  The 
allocation  of  the  Greek  payments  to  this  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  similar  to  the  use  made  qf  the 
principal  and  interest  payments  on  Finland’s 
World  War  I  debt  to  the  United  States.  Fin¬ 
nish  debt  payments  were  made  availab1 
under  a  joint  resolution  of  August  24,  1949’ 
(63  Stat.  630),  for  an  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  exchange  program,  which  was  reenacted 
by  the  act  of  September  21,  1961  (75  Stat. 
527,  532). 

The  settlement  agreement  provides,  sub¬ 
ject  to  congressional  approval,  that  principal 
and  interest  payments  made  by  Greece  will 
be  made  available  by  the  United  States  for 
financing  educational  and  cultural  activities 
authorized  under  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.  In  order  to  implement  this  pro¬ 
vision,  section  3  of  the  draft  legislation 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
amounts  equal  to  the  Greek  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  for  activities  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  The  State 
Department  would  annually  seek  to  obtain 
use  of  the  Greek  payments  through  its 
“Mutual  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
activities”  appropriation. 

The  proposed  legislation  thus  provides  a 
number  of  valuable  benefits.  A  longstand¬ 
ing  obligation,  now  in  complete  default,  will 
be  repaid.  The  elimination  of  this  default 
will  help  to  restore  Greece’s  credit  standing 
in  the  international  financial  community 
and  will  be  another  step  forward  in  the 
direction  of  self-sustaining  economic  growth 
which  Greece  has,  with  U.S.  assistance,  been 
working  toward  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  In  addition,  use  of  the  funds  arising 
from  the  settlement  for  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  exchange  purposes  will  further  the  in/ 
terest  of  the  United  States,  benefiting  both 
Americans  and  Greeks,  without  finar>6'ial 
burden  on  the  United  States.  I,  therefore, 
urge  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion.  / 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  rtould  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  bill  has  been  transmitted  tq>  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

The  Department  has  been, 'advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that’  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  program  to  tl>e  submission  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  fhe  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, J 

Douglas  Dillon. 
Vgreement 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  into 
as  of  the  28£li  day  of  May  1964,  by  and  be¬ 
tween  the  jGovernment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Greece) 
and  the  .Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Unite/  States) ; 

WITNESSETH 

Whereas  Greece  is  indebted  to  the  United 
States  under  part  II  of  the  Agreement  of 


May  10,  1929,  and  under  paragraph  1(b)  of 
the  Agreement  of  May  24,  1932;  and 

Whereas  Greece  and  the  United  States  wish 
to  refund  the  aforementioned  indebtedness 
due  from  Greece  to  the  United  States;  and 
Whereas  it  is  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  use  all  of  the  funds  derived  from 
the  refunding  to  finance  a  cultural  and  edu¬ 
cational  exchange  program  between  the 
United  States  and  Greece  involving  students, 
teachers,  professors,  research  scholars  and 
specialists,  and  other  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  activities  as  authorized  under  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  agreed  that: 

1.  The  amount  of  indebtedness  to  be 
funded  is  $13,155,921,  which  has  been  com¬ 
puted  as  follows: 

(a)  Principal  and  interest  due 

and  unpaid  as  of  Aug.  10, 1933, 
on  the  bonds  issued  pursuant 
to  pt.  II  of  the  May  10,  1929, 
agreement _ $11,  315,  496 

(b)  Principal  and  interest  due 

and  unpaid  as  of  Aug.  10,  1933, 
under  par.  1(b)  of  the  May 
24,  1932,  agreement _  893,  042 

Total _ _ _  12,  208,  538 

(d\  In  lieu  of  arrears  of  interest 
ffom  Aug.  10,  1933  ($12,208,- 
538y  capitalized  at  7.76  per¬ 
cents _  947,483 

Total  indebtedness  to  be 

funded _  13/155,  921 

2.  On  the  day  of  notification  tp>  the  Em¬ 
bassy  of  Greeceiy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  United  States  of  the  entry  into 
force  of  legislation  referred  1 6  in  paragraph 
6  below,  Greece  win,  execute  in  favor  of  and 
deliver  to  the  United.  Stages  a  bond  in  the 
principal  amount  of  $13,455,921,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  totM  principal  amount, 
in  the  form  attached  hereto  as  exhibit  A, 
whereupon  the  United  States  will  surrender 
to  Greece  the  unpaid  bonds\ssued  pursuant 
to  part  II  of  the  agreement  o'!.  May  10,  1929, 
including  bonds  numbered  5  and  6,  and  will 
discharge  Greece,  by  an  appropriate  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  .form  attached  hereto\is  exhibit 
B,  of  its  obligations  under  paragraph.  1(b)  of 
the  agreement  of  May  24,  1932.  During  the 
period  in  which  there  remains  any  principal 
sum  djfe  and  unpaid  on  the  bond  issued  pur¬ 
suant' to  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragrap 
Greece  shall  provide  annually  a  sinking  fund 
of  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  said  total  prin-'' 
clpal  amount  to  be  paid  annually  to  redeem 

''an  equivalent  amount  of  the  principal.  Pay¬ 
ments  from  the  sinking  fund  in  redemption 
of  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  principal  are 
due  and  payable  beginning  1  year  from  the 
day  of  notification  to  the  Embassy  of  Greece 
and  annually  thereafter  until  the  total  prin¬ 
cipal  amount  is  paid  in  full. 

3.  Interest  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  annum 
to  be  paid  annually  beginning  1  year  from 
the  day  of  notification  specified  in  paragraph 
2  above  until  said  total  principal  amount  is 
paid  in  full.  An  amount  equal  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  interest  due  and  payable 
1  year  from  the  day  of  notification  provided 
for  in  paragraph  2  above  and  the  interest 
payable  in  each  succeeeding  year  shall  be 
provided  annually  to  the  sinking  fund  es¬ 
tablished  by  paragraph  2  above  and  paid 
annually  to  redeem  an  equivalent  amount 
of  the  principal  as  provided  for  in  that  para¬ 
graph. 

4.  No  reduction  from  principal  or  interest 
shall  be  made  for  or  on /account  of  any  pres¬ 
ent  or  future  taxes,  duties  or  any  other 
charges  imposed  or  levied  against  the  bond 
issued  pursuant  to  this  agreement  or  the 
proceeds  thereof  by  or  within  G'  ece  or  any 
political  or  taxing  subdivision  thereof. 


5.  The  principal  and  interest  payment^ 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  agre 
ment  and  the  bond  issued  pursuant  thereto 
shall,  to  the  extent  all  necessary  action  for 
this  purpose  is  taken  by  the  United  States 
Congress  and  as  determined  by  the/ Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  be  made  available/ by  the 
United  States  for  financing  educational  and 
cultural  activities  authorized  /under  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  including  the  edu¬ 
cational  exchange  programs  between  the 
United  States  and  Greece  Established  by  the 
“Agreement  Between  th/  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Greece  for 
Financing  Educational'  Exchange  Programs” 
dated  December  13,  1063. 

6.  The  entry  into  force  of  the  provisions 
of  this  agreement  is  subject  to  the  entry 
into  force  of  legislation  passed  by  the  United 
States  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  United'States  authorizing  the  refund¬ 
ing  of  the/debt  of  Greece  to  the  United 
States  un/fer  part  II  of  the  agreement  of 
May  10/1929  and  paragraph  1(b)  of  the 
agreement  of  May  24,  1932,  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  1  through  4  above  and  the  use 
of  the  funds  arising  from  this  agreement  as 
provided  in  paragraph  5  above. 

'7.  Greece  represents  and  agrees  that  the 
ixecution  and  delivery  of  this  agreement 
have  in  all  respects  been  duly  authorized, 
and  that  all  acts,  conditions,  and  legal  for¬ 
malities  which  should  have  been  completed 
prior  to  the  making  of  this  agreement  have 
been  compelted  as  required  by  the  laws  of 
Greece  and  in  conformity  therewith. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  caused  this  agreement  to 
be  executed  in  duplicate  at  Athens,  on  the 
date  first  mentioned  above. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  Henry  R.  Labouisse.1 

For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece  Stavros  Costopoulos.2 


Exhibit  A 
Form  of  bond;  $13,155,921. 

The  Kingdom  of  Greece 
The  Kingdom  of  Greece,  hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  Greece,  for  value  received,  hereby 
promises  to  pay  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
United  States,  or  order,  the  principal  sum 
of  $13,155,921,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  total  principal  amount,  and  to  pay  in¬ 
terest  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  annum  on 
the  unpaid  principal  balance  hereof  annually 
^beginning  1  year  from  the  date  hereof 
itil  said  principal  amount  is  paid  in  full. 
iis  bond  is  payable  as  to  both  principal  and 
interest  in  United  States  dollars. 

During  the  period  in  which  there  remains 
any  principal  sum  due  and  unpaid  on  this 
bond,  Gteece  shall  provide  annually  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund \f  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  said 
total  principal  amount  to  be  paid  annually 
to  redeem  an\equivalent  amount  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  An  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  interest  due  and  payable  1  year 
from  the  date  hereof  and  the  interest  pay¬ 
able  in  each  succeeding  year  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  annually  to  the  sinking  fund  estab¬ 
lished  herein  and  paid  annually  to  redeem 
an  equivalent  amount  Of  the  principal.  Pay¬ 
ments  from  the  sinking  Xjmd  in  redemption 
of  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  principal  are 
due  and  payable  beginnings^  year  from  the 
date  hereof  and  annually  thereafter  until 
the  total  principal  is  paid  in  mil. 

Interest  payments  and  payments  from  the 
sinking  fund  in  redemption  of  thk  principal 
shall  be  made  in  the  amounts  set\orth  in 
the  following  schedule: 


1  Henry  R.  Labouisse,  United  States 
bassador  to  Greece. 

2  Stavros  Costopoulos,  Minister  for  Foreign' 
Affairs. 


H.  R.  8283 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  19, 1965 

Mr.  Gibbons  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor 


A  BILL 

To  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Opportunity 

4  Amendments  of  1965”. 

5  Amendments  to  Title  I — Youth  Programs 

6  JOB  CORPS — ENROLLEE  AFFIDAVITS 

7  Sec.  2.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 

8  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “(d)  Each 

9  enrollee  must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation 
10  in  the  following  form:  T  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
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I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic’.  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  oath  or  affirmation 
required  under  this  subsection.” 

JOB  CORPS — APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES’ 

COMPENSATION  ACT 

Sec.  3.  Section  106(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (A)  The  term  ‘ performance  of  duty’  in  the  Federal 
Employees’  Compensation  Act  shall  not  include  any  act 
of  an  enrollee  while  absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post 
of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an  activity  (including 
an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or  from  such 
post  of  duty)  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Corps.” 

JOB  CORPS — ENROLLEE  WORK  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  4.  Section  110  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  the  word  “male”  before  the 
word  “enrollees”  in  the  first  sentence. 
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WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAMS — LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  115  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  by  striking- 
out  “,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,”. 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS — LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  6.  Section  124  (f)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  by  striking  out  “or  June  30, 
1966,  whichever  is  later,”. 

Amendments  to  Title  II— Urban  and  Rural  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Programs 

GENERAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS— LIMITATIONS 

ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  208(a)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
mg  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  by 
striking  out  “,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,”. 

(b)  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  redesig- 
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nating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  a  new 
subsection  (b)  as  follows  : 

“(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  establishing  objective  criteria  pursuant  to  which  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  reduced  below  90  per  centum  for  such  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  or  components  as  have  received 
assistance  under  section  205  for  a  period  prescribed  in  such 
regulations.” 

(c)  Section  208  (c)  of  such  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “The  requirement 
imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate  estab¬ 
lishing  objective  criteria  for  determinations  covering  situ¬ 
ations  where  a  literal  application  of  such  requirement  would 
result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved.” 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  PLANS 

Sec.  8.  Section  209  (c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1)  inserting  “of  part  B”  before 
“of  title  I”  and  (2)  striking  out  “and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such  submission” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis¬ 
approved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days  of  such  submis¬ 
sion,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered  by  the 
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Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part”. 
ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PEOGEAMS — PAYMENTS; 

FEDEEAL  SHABE 

Sec.  9.  Section  216(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,”. 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PEOGEAMS— TEACHEE 

TBAINING 

Sec.  10.  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “Erom  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title”  in  section  213  (a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “Erom  so  much  of  the  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  to  cany  out  this  part  as  is  not  reserved 
pursuant  to  section  218”;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  218  as  section  219 
and  inserting  immediately  after  section  217  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section  218: 

“TEACHEE  TBAINING  PEOJECTS 
“Sec.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  reserved  and  used  by  the  Director  to 
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provide  (directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make  grants  to 
colleges  and  universities,  State  or  local  educational  agencies, 
or  other  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or 
organizations  to  provide,  training  to  persons  engaged  or 
preparing  to  engage  as  instructors  for  individuals  described 
in  section  212,  with  such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any 
(including  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses) ,  for  persons 
undergoing  such  training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Director 
may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  determine.” 

VOLUNTARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

Sec.  11.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  part  0  thereof,  and  by  re¬ 
designating  part  D  as  part  0  and  section  221  as  section  220. 
Amendments  to  Title  III— Special  Programs  To 
Combat  Poverty  in  Rural  Areas 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION — PROHIBITION  OF  LOANS  TO 

ASSIST  MANUFACTURING 

Sec.  12.  Section  305  (f)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  proviso  :  Provided, 
lhat  packing,  canning,  cooking,  freezing,  or  other  processing 
used  in  preparing  or  marketing  edible  farm  products,  includ¬ 
ing  daily  products,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  manufacturing 
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merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  results  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  or  different  substance”. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  MIGRANT  AND  SEASONALLY  EMPLOYED 
AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOY  EES 

Sec.  13.  Section  311  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“migrants  and  seasonally  employed  agricultural 

EMPLOYEES 

“Sec.  311.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  develop  and 
implement  a  program  of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to 
assist  State  and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions, 
and  cooperatives  in  establishing,  administering,  and  operat¬ 
ing  programs  which  will  meet,  or  substantially  and  primarily 
contribute  to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of  migratory  workers 
and  seasonal  farm  laborers  and  their  families  in  the  fields  of 
housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  children.” 
Amendment  to  Title  V— Work  Experience  Program 

Sec.  14.  Section  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “Workers  in  farm  fami¬ 
lies  with  less  than  $1,200  net  family  income  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  unemployed  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.”,  and  (2) 
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by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  the  following:  “for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,”. 

Amendments  to  Title  VI — Administration  and 

Coordination 

VISTA  VOLUNTEERS— ASSIGNMENT ;  APPLICATION  OF 
OTHER  PROVISIONS  AND  FEDERAL  LAWS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  everything  in  paragraph  (2)  following  the  clause  desig¬ 
nation  “(C)”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “in  connection 
with  programs  or  activities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a 
character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act.” 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(d)  (1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and  subscribe  to 
an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  104 
(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
such  oath  or  affirmation;  but,  except  as  provided  in  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits. 

“  (2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and  such  volunteers 
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as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent 
as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section  106  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of  the  com¬ 
putation  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section  106(c) 
the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that 
received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.” 

NATIONAL  ADVISOET  COUNCIL 

Sec.  16.  Section  605  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  “fourteen”  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “twenty”. 

AFFIDAVITS 

Sec.  17.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  section  616  thereof. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  131  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
the  sum  of  $825,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
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succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  220  of  such  Act 
(as  so  redesignated  by  section  11  of  this  Act)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$340,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
the  sum  of  $680,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(c)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  321  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  the  sum  of  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  he  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(d)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  503  of  such  Act 
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is  amended  by  striking*  out  “two’'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
the  sum  of  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 

i 

the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(e)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  615  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

“three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title 
(other  than  for  purposes  of  making  credits  to  the  revolving 
fund  established  by  section  606  (a)  ) ,  there  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.” 
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Amendment  to  National  Defense  Education  Act — 
Moratorium  on  Student  Loans  to  VISTA  Volun¬ 
teers 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section  205  (b)  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C. 
425(b)  (2)  (A))  is  amended  by  striking  out  “or”  before 
“  (iii)  ”  and  by  inserting  before  the  proviso  and  after  “Peace 
Corps  Act”  the  following:  “,  or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of  three 
years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer 
under  section  603  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964”. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  without  the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution. 
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POVERTY.  The  Dally  Digest"  states  that  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  voted 
to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  "H.  R.  8283  (the  clean  bill  Introduced 
m  lieu  ot  H.  R.  8174),  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effective- 
ness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964."  p.  D428 


DAIRY.  The  Subcommittee  on  Dairy  and  Poultry  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  voted 
to  report  to  the  full  committee  with  amendment  H.  R.  3609,  the  dairy  "base 
surplus  plan"  bill.  p.  D428 

EDUCATION.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  voted  to  repott 
toX^he  full  committee  H.  R.  3220,  to  strengthen  the  educational  resources  Jf 
our  Colleges  and  universities  and  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  students 
in  post^secondary  and  higher  education,  p.  D428 

16.  MEAT  IMPORTS.  Received  a  Nev.  Assembly  resolution  urging  the  "Nevadi  congres¬ 

sional  delegation  to  take  action  to  protect  the  domestic  livestock  industry 
trom  the  effect  of  the  importation  of  meats."  p.  10796 

1 7.  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  Passed  with  amendments,  350  to  1,  H.  R.  8122/the  Atomic  Energy 

Commission  authorisation  bill.  pp.  10742-65 

18.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.XPatman  commended  the  achievement^  of  the  Rural  Electrifi¬ 

cation  Administration  on^its  30th  anniversary,  pp.  L^766-7 

19.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Wolff  £poke  in  opposition  of /legislation  which  might  reduce 

the  number  of  Americans  trav^ing  abroad  or  thq/amounts  of  money  they  spend, 
stated  that  he  "adamantly  opposed  any  move  to/further  reduce  the  duty-free 
allowance  from  $100  to  $50"  and\aid  that  he7  has  constantly  called  for 
"substitution  of  trade  for  aid." 

20.  FEDERAL  WAGE-HOUR.  Rep.  Roosevelt  ins^ted  a  subcommittee  press  release. 

Federal  Wage-Hour  Amendments",  anno/dlng  hearings  to  begin  May  25  covering 
t  e  administration's  proposals,  raising  Nihe  minimum  wage,  shorter  workweek, 
and  coverage  of  farm  workers."  7  x 

..  OPINION  POLL.  Rep.  Smith,  N.Y/inserted  the  replies  to  a  questionnaire  includ¬ 
ing  items  of  interest  to  this  Department,  pp.  TQ777-8 

22.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Lange/inserted  a  "Statement  by  \he  House  Republican  Task 

Force  on  Agriculture:  The  Administration's  'Mi-grate  Society '  for  Rural 
America,"  critical  of/the  Administration's  policy  toward  the  family  farm, 
pp.  10778-9  x  ^ 

23.  FARM  LABOR.  Rep/7 Gonzalez  inserted  the  testimony  of  the  director  of  research  of 

the  California/ Labor  Federation  concerning  the  strawberry  crop\in  Calif,  which 
stated  that  Tthe  great  'strawberry  crisis'... is  a  deliberatelydeceptive  public¬ 
ity  campaign. "  pp.  10787-8 

24.  PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  voted  to  report,  (but  did 

not  actually  report)  H.  R.  432,  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Inspcrance  Act  of  1954  and  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  with  regard  tcX 
filing  designation  of  beneficiary,  p.  D429 
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Received  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  reimbursemei 
of  certain  moving  expenses  of  employees,  and  to  authorize  payment  of  expenses 
for  storage  of  household  goods  and  personal  effects  of  employees  assigned/co 
isolated  duty  stations  within  the  continental  United  States;  to  Governm^rH: 
Operations  Committee. 

Received  from  the  Interior  Department  a  proposed  bill  to  authorizy'the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  use  appropriated  funds  for  the  payment/of  medical 
care  of  temporary  and  seasonal  employees  located  in  isolated  areasA;ho  became 
disabled  because  of  injury  or  illness  not  attributable  to  official  work;  to 
Interior  an<Klnsular  Affairs  Committee. 


25. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Boggs  stated  that  the  foreign  aid 
will  be  taken  up  on  Mon. ,  and  the  USDA  appropriation  bill  oj 


tthorization  bill 
Wed.  p.  10740 


26.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.\May  24.  p.  10794 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


27. 


DISASTER  RELIEF.  Speech  ii 
provide  assistance  to  the 
highwaters.  p.  A2512 


( 


the  House  by  Rep.  Roush  /during  debate  on  the  bill  tc 
arthwestern  States  damaged  by  recent  flood  and 


28.  CCC;  GRAIN.  Extension  of  remarkkvof  Rep.  Nelson  criticizing  CCC  grain  resale 
policies  and  inserting  a  GTA  article  on  this/ subject,  p.  A2514 


29.  EDUCATION;  EXTENSION  WORK.  ExtensioriVof 
proposed  aid  to  education  bill  and  st« 
would  be  allocated  to  the  Univ.  of  Cal; 


imarks  of  Rep.  Tunney  favoring  the 
lg  that  a  large  portion  of  the  funds 
Extension  Service,  p.  A2518 


30. 


NOMINATIONS.  Rep.  St.  Germain  inserted  an  Article,  ’’The  President  Makes  Some 
More  Good  Appointments”,  which  ref  are.- to  th\  nomination  of  Under  Secretary 
Murphy  to  be  Chairman  of  the  CAB/  pp.  A2518-* 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep./Rivers,  S.  C. ,\£avoring  the  nomination  of 
Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr.  to  head  the  General  Services  Administration,  p.  A2531 


C 


31. 


FARM  LABOR.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Jacobs  inserting  an  article  and  , 
stating  that  it  "contains/an  intelligent,  responsiblVtribute  to  the  courage 
and  wisdom  of  Secretary  jwirtz  in  the  handling  of  the  migrant  farm  labor  con¬ 
troversy.”  p.  A2521 


32.  MARKETING.  Extension/of  remarks  of  Rep.  Gilligan  urging' enactment  of  proposed 
" truth- in- packaging”  legislation  and  outlining  the  key  provisions  of  the 
legislation.  pp./A2522-4 


33.  WATER  RESOURCES/  Speech  in  the  House  by  Reps.  Harris  and  Rogers, \Tex. ,  during 
debate  on  H.  R.  5269,  to  provide  uniform  policies  with  respect  to \ecreation 
and  fish  anq  wildlife  benefits  and  costs  of  Federal  multiple-purpose,  water 
resource  projects  and  stating  that  ”It  does  not  apply  to  agriculturaI\projects 
and  it  does  not  apply  to  the  small  reclamation  projects...”  pp.  A2527- 


34,  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Burton,  Utah,  inserted  an  article  which  "cogently  sks 
fortj/ reasons  why  the  request  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Authority  for  $1  million 
for/planning  of  transmission  lines  to  southeastern  Idaho  should  be  denied.” 
ppC  A2531-2 
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^NDS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendmei 
R.  903,  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Kings  Canyon  National  Park  Cal 
(H\Rept.  381i).  p.  11^76 


14.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  H.  R.  8639  (pf.Rept.  427) 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  arid  related 

agenciesXappropriation  bill,  1966.  p.  11576 

*  '  ,  .»  " "  .*  *  1  . . .  ■  ■  ■  —  *  _ 


15.  POVERTY.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported  without  amendment 

H.  R.  8283,  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
_ programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (H.  Rept.  428).  p.  11576 


16. 


) 


20. 


21. 


CLAIMS.  The  JudicWy  Committee  reported  with  amendment/ft.  R.  5024,  to  amend 
titles  10  and  14,  l\s.C.  and  the  Military  Personnel  ap^  Civilian  Employees’ 
Claims  Act  of  1964,  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of'  claims  against  the 
U.  S.  by  members  of  tne  uniformed  services  and  civilian  officers  nnd  employees 
of  the  U.  S.  for  damage\to,  or  loss  of,  personal  property  incident  to  their 
service  (H.  Rept.  382).  V  11576 


17.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Conferees  Oere  appointed  on  S'!  1229,  to  provide  uniform 

policies  with  respect  to  recreation  and  fish/and  wildlife  benefits  and  costs 
in  connection  with  Federal  water  resource  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (pi  11532) ./  Senate  conferees  have  already  been 
appointed.  x  7 

18.  CIGARETTE  LABELING.  The  "Daily  Diges'W’  states  that  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce  Committee  voted  to  report  yith  amendment  (but  did  not  actually  report) 
H.  R.  3014,  to  regulate  the  labeling  and^ advertising  of  cigarettes,  p.  D456 

19.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit¬ 

tee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  h\r.  4227,  to  extend  the  term  during 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  make  fisheries  loans  under 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  ol  1956;  and  H.  R.  50S,  to  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  to  carry  out  the  program  for  the 
conservation  and  restoration  of  the  Hawaiian  Nene  goose,  and  to  extend  such 
program  for  an  additional  five  years,  p.  D457 


TARIFF;  TAXATION.  Th "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  wRys  and  Means  Committee 
voted  to  report (but/did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  5768\+,0  continue 
through  June  30,  L966,  the  suspension  of  duties  on  certain  classifications  of 
yarn  of  silk;  ana  H.  R.  7502  (amended) ,  relating  to  the  income  tax  treatment 

of  certain  casualty  losses  attributable  to  major  disasters;  and.  H,  TT. 

(amended)  to  continue  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  metal  scrap,  p, 

FOOD  STAMP 
the  agricul 


5GRAM.  Rep.  Dulski  commended  the  restoration  of  $100,000,000  in 
:ural  appropriations  for  the  food  stamp  program,  p.  ISL551 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS.  Rep.  Roosevelt  commended  and  inserted  the  testimony  of 
Labor  Secretary  Wirtz  before  the  Education  and  Labor  subcommittee  on  Fair 
Labor/Standards  Amendments  of  1965.  pp.  11551-4 

ITEM  VETO.  Rep.  Halpern  urged  support  of  his  proposed  amendment  to  the 

institution  relative  to  disapproval  of  items  in  general  appropriation  bill) 
11560 
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24.  CONSERVATION.  Rep.  Ottinger  urged  enactment  of  his  bill  to  provide  for  the  / 

establishment  of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National  Scenic  Riverway,  N.  Y.  ,  and/ 
inserted  a  supporting  article,  pp.  11567-9  / 

25.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Schmidhauser  stated  that  an  Iowa  farm  poll  indicate/ strong 

support/for  the  food- for-peace  and  feed  grains  programs  and  opposition  to  the 
proposal\:o  permit  soybeans  to  be  grown  on  diverted  acres,  pp.  11570 

26.  ELECTRIFICATION .  Rep.  Hansen,  Iowa,  paid  tribute  to  the  Rural  Electrification 

Administration  on  its  30th  anniversary,  p.  11574  / 

27.  BARTER.  Rep.  Morris  questioned  the  "administratively  confidential"  classifica¬ 

tion  of  USDA  information  on  a  barter  withdrawal  involving  surplus  commodities 
under  Public  Law  48Q  and  inserted  a  USDA  announcement,  piy.  11550-1 

28.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM,  Rep.  Albert  announced  that  on  Tuea<  the  House  would 

consider  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce  appropriation  bill;  on  Wed.  the  bill  to 
reduce  excise  taxes;  on  Thurs.  and  the  balance  of  the  week  H.  R.  4623,  amending 
the  Reorganization  Act,  and  H.  R.  8464,  to  provide/a  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  ceiling,  pp.  11531-2  / 

LREMS  IN  appendix/ 

29.  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT.  Rep.  Stanton  inserted  ay4ddress,  "The  Best  Word  Is  Contem¬ 

porary-- the  Urban  Challenge  for  America."  / pp.  A2689-90 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Rhodes  oj^posing  certain  provisions  of  the 
proposed  Housing  and  Urban  Developmenk/ct  and  inserting  an  article, 
pp.  A2714-8  /\ 

30.  POVERTY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  ftep.  FreTinghuysen  criticizing  the  termination 

of  hearings  on  the  poverty  bill  yoefore  heading  testimony  which  would  have 
defined  some  of  the  serious  and/evident  shorccomings  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity."  pp.  A2693-5  /  \ 

31.  FARM  LABOR.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Cohelan\tating  that  the  migrant  farm 

is  the  least  adequately  protected  of  all  American  workers  and  inserting  an 
article  on  this  subject./ pp.  A2695-6  \ 

32.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Michel  criticizing  REA  programs 

and  stating  that  "REA  over  the  years  has  continuously  waged  a  cold  and  often 
successful  war  to  trnwart  the  congressionally  approved  standards  in  the  1936 

act."  pp.  A2696-/  \ 

Extension  of /remarks  of  Rep.  Stephens  paying  tribute  to  REA.  pp.  A2708-9 

33.  SOYBEANS.  Ret/  Michel  inserted  an  article,  "Washington  Digest:  \Soybean  Exports 

Hurt  by  Shipping  Subsidy."  pp.  A2699-700  \ 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Michel  inserting  an  article,  "...A\New  Soybean 
Oil  for  Export",  and  stating  that  it  "points  up  the  work  being  done\o  develop 
new  uses  for  the  soybean."  pp.  A2705-6  \ 

34.  WHEAT<  PUBLIC  LAW  480.  Rep.  Michel  inserted  an  article,  "Nasser  Raps  U.  Halt 

of/Wheat  Sales."  pp.  A2707-8  \, 

35.  TOBACCO;  APPROPRIATIONS.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Rep.  Duncan  during  debate  on/b< 
/agricultural  appropriation  bill  opposing  the  proposed  amendment  to  prohibit  usb 

of  funds  for  tobacco  price  supports,  p.  A2723 
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of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


)  Mr.  Powell,  from  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  8283] 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  without 
amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Purpose  of  the  Legislation 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  carried  an  authorization 
for  an  appropriation  for  only  1  year.  This  Lyear  appropriation 
authorization  was  a  control  technique  developed  by  the  Congress 
on  order  to  require  a  close  check  and  reevaluation  of  this  new  program. 
'  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  early  this  year  established 
an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  to  make  a  detailed  investigation  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  As  a  part  of  the  investigation,  special 
task  forces  were  sent  to  make  on-the-spot  field  investigations  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  Numerous  days  of  public  and  executive 
hearings  were  held.  A  more  complete  investigation  was  not  possible 
because  of  the  very  heavy  congressional  legislative  schedule  during 
this  early  part  of  the  89th  Congress.  Also,  it  was  not  possible  to 
completely  judge  some  of  the  programs  of  this  great  new  approach 
to  the  elimination  of  poverty  because  the  program  is  only  in  its 
initial  stages  of  operation.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  say  at  this  time 
that  the  program  as  a  whole  appears  to  be  soundly  conceived  and  that 
the  administration  of  it  is  being  well  and  faithfully  carried  out. 

The  first  appropriation  for  this  new  program  became  available  on 
the  8th  day  of  October  1964.  From  that  date,  an  enormous  amount  of 
activity  began.  It  was  necessary  to  assemble  and  organize  a  staff  in 
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Washington,  and  regional  staffs.  It  was  necessary  to  develop  the 
programs,  conceive  and  publish  the  regulations  under  which  they 
would  operate.  Since  for  a  part  of  this  program,  namely,  the  com¬ 
munity  action  programs,  there  was  no  prototype  or  model  upon  which 
to  build  or  improve,  the  administration  of  this  new  concept  has  been 
difficult.  However,  even  this  new  program,  with  its  emphasis  on 
local  planning  and  participation,  is  making  substantial  progress. 

Title  I — Youth  Programs 

As  stated  in  the  report  on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
the  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  create  new  opportunities  and  expand 
existing  opportunities  for  young  people  to  obtain  work,  education,  and 
training. 

PART  A - JOB  CORPS 

Last  year,  the  Job  Corps  concept  became  a  reality.  The  functionalr-j 
operation  of  this  plan  involved  the  participation  of  young  people,  agh_ 
16  through  21,  who,  through  a  change  in  surroundings  and  associations,  ~ 
would  be  prepared  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  employ¬ 
ment  which  every  youth  should  and  must  bear. 

Section  II  of  H.R.  8283  amends  section  104(D)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  so  as  to  require  that  each  enrollee  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  same  form  and  with  the 
same  penalty  provisions  as  are  now  provided  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act.  This 
change  would  make  the  loyalty  oath  requirement  for  the  Job  Corps 
enrollee  conform  to  the  oaths  required  under  other  major  programs  in 
the  education  and  training  field. 

An  effort  is  made  by  the  Job  Corps  staff  to  insure  that  enrollees  and 
prospective  enrollees  are  not  accepted  unless  they  adequately  demon¬ 
strate  the  necessary  stimulation  and  honesty  of  purpose  which  is 
necessary  for  effective  and  meaningful  participation.  Moreover, 
enrollees,  once  accepted,  are  subject  to  continuous  supervision  which 
is  so  personal  and  intensive  that  those  who  might  for  any  reason,  seek 
to  use  enrollment  for  deceptive  purposes  inconsistent  with  the  options 
of  the  program  can  expect  to  have  their  enrollment  promptl/'*' 
terminated. 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Act  death  and  disability  benefits  are  not  payable  with 
respect  to  Job  Corps  enrollees  who  may  be  injured  or  killed  while 
temporarily  absent  from  their  campsite  on  a  pass.  For  example,  as 
the  present  law  stands,  a  Job  Corps  enrollee  or  his  dependents  would 
be  denied  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act  benefits  if  he  is 
injured  or  killed  while  going  to  or  coming  from  a  nearby  town.  The 
committee  has  attempted  to  correct  this  unfortunate  situation  by 
extending  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act  coverage  to  Job 
Corps  enrollees  while  they  are  on  authorized  pass. 

The  committee  deems  this  to  be  the  most  practical  approach  to 
the  problem  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  Job  Corps  enrollee 
is  away  from  his  home  and  he  is  engaged  in  an  authorized  Job  Corps 
activity,  he  is  necessarily  subjected  to  the  possibility  of  death  or 
injury  whether  or  not  he  is  within  the  area  of  the  campsite  itself. 
The  new  bill  also  specifically  extends  Federal  Employees’  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  coverage  to  a  Job  Corps  enrollee  who  is  on  authorized  travel 
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status  to  or  from  a  post  of  duty,  including  travel  by  one  who  is  first 
reporting  or  who  is  returning  home  at  the  end  of  his  enrollment.  This 
provision  would  in  no  way  affect  the  existing  Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Act  exclusions  for  injuries  sustained  as  a  result  of 
willful  misconduct. 

At  present,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  provides  that, 
at  any  one  time,  no  less  than  40  percent  of  all  Job  Corps  enrollees 
can  be  assigned  to  a  Youth  Conservation  Camp  in  which  their  work 
activities  will  primarily  involve  public  natural  resources  or  developing, 
managing,  and  protecting  public  recreational  areas.  However,  since 
the  Job  Corps  includes  a  considerable  number  of  young  women  as 
well  as  young  men,  the  committee  has  amended  the  40-percent  re¬ 
quirement  so  as  to  pertain  only  to  male  enrollees. 

The  main  reason  for  this  amendment  goes  to  the  fact  that  women 
are  not  generally  qualified  for  or  expected  to  participate  in  this 
kind  of  work,  which  usually  involves  hard  physical  labor.  Thus,  since 
women  cannot  typically  be  assigned  to  such  work,  including  them  in 
the  total  to  which  the  40-percent  requirement  is  applied  produces  a 
result  that  is  at  odds  with  the  apparent  purpose  of  section  110. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  clear  that  while  this  amendment 
would  exclude  young  women  for  the  purposes  of  the  40-percent  com¬ 
putation,  no  reduction  is  contemplated  in  the  number  of  male  enrollees 
in  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps.  The  amendment  would,  however, 
serve  to  eliminate  the  possible  barrier  to  the  expansion  of  the  number 
of  young  women  in  the  Job  Corps,  since  it  would  make  it  possible  to 
expand  this  phase  of  the  Job  Corps  operation  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  young  men  who  could  be  assigned  to  conservative  activities. 

The  committee  wishes  to  express  its  great  disappointment  in  the 
fact  that  a  greater  number  of  Job  Corps  centers  have  not  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  young  women.  Information  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  during  its  consideration  of  this  legislation  indicated  that 
the  current  budget  for  training  centers  for  girls  is  slightly  over  $25 
million  as  compared  with  $101  million  for  urban  training  centers  for 
boys.  In  addition,  $70  million  is  budgeted  for  conservation  camps. 
Thus,  almost  seven  times  as  much  has  been  made  available  for  Job 
Corps  centers  for  young  men  as  has  been  made  available  for  centers 
for  young  women.  It  was  also  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  only  133  young  girls  had  been  enrolled  in  Job  Corps 
centers  as  of  the  second  week  in  May  while  over  1,500  young  men  had 
been  so  enrolled.  These  reports  are  in  conflict  with  the  intention  of 
the  Congress,  as  expressed  in  last  year’s  committee  report,  that  at  the 
very  minimum,  the  number  of  young  women  in  the  Job  Corps  should 
be  one-third  of  the  total  enrollment. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  should  exert 
a  maximum  effort  to  meet  this  minimum  goal  as  expressed  in  the 
committee  report.  The  necessity  for  appropriate  increases  in  Job 
Corps  centers  for  young  women  can  be  more  fully  appreciated  after 
consideration  of  the  dropout  rates  and  unemployment  rates  for  young 
women.  Studies  show  that  in  any  given  year  the  number  of  girls 
dropping  out  of  school  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  number  of 
young  men.  Of  the  non  white  girls  aged  14  to  19  in  the  labor  market 
in  1963,  one-third  were  reported  as  unemployed.  By  comparison, 
one-fourth  of  the  nonwhite  teenage  boys  were  looking  for  work  during 
the  same  period.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  unemployment 
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rate  for  white  teenage  girls  is  approximately  the  same  as  it  is  for 
white  teenage  boys. 

The  hearings  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  War  on 
Poverty  Program  indicated  that  the  response  by  potential  enrollees 
was  widespread,  and  that  the  Job  Corps  centers  had  made  an  impres¬ 
sive  beginning.  Emphasis  on  the  establishment  of  centers  and 
recruitment  should  not,  however,  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  the  enrollees  who  are  being  recruited  and  trained  must  also  leave 
these  centers  and  put  their  training  to  use.  The  Job  Corps  program 
is  designed  to  provide  a  bridge  between  poverty  and  opportunity.  In 
order  for  the  bridge  to  be  complete,  placement  must  receive  as  much 
attention  as  recruitment.  Placement  procedures  must  be  developed 
at  an  early  stage  so  that  the  first  enrollees  will  have  some  assurance  of 
employment  when  they  complete  their  training. 

The  data  presented  to  the  committee  indicated  that  efforts  are  being 
made  to  develop  procedures  for  placing  enrollees  in  suitable  employ-^... 
ment  or  in  situations  where  they  may  receive  additional  training^ 
This  aspect  of  the  Job  Corps  program  deserves  emphasis  in  situations'' 
where  the  enrollees  do  not  return  to  school  or  do  not  arrange  to  secure 
suitable  employment  on  their  own  behalf.  The  placement  procedures 
should  make  use  of  a  variety  of  sources  for  locating  job  opportunities 
so  as  to  assure  that  the  enrollees  can  count  upon  the  availability  of 
work  that  is  in  fact  suitable  and,  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  upon  the 
real  choice  between  jobs. 

Finally,  it  must  be  recognized  that  enrollees  returning  to  a  com¬ 
munity  after  an  enrollment  period,  face  a  particularly  difficult  problem 
of  transition.  Placement  should  therefore  include  a  followthrough, 
where  necessary,  to  aid  the  enrollees  in  adjusting  to  their  new  work. 

The  committee  requests  that  as  specific  data  on  both  the  method  of 
job  placement  and  statistics  on  the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
become  available,  periodic  reports  be  made  to  the  committee  during 
the  ensuing  year. 

PART  B — WORK-TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

The  work-training  programs  in  part  B  of  title  I  are  designed  to  pro-.f^i 
vide  useful  work  experience  opportunities  for  young  men  and  women^j 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  through  participation  in  State  and 
community  efforts.  This  section  pertains  to  youths  who  are  either  in 
school  or  who  have  dropped  out  of  school.  This  antipoverty  section 
is  unique  in  that  it  provides  our  young  people  with  an  opportunity 
for  work  and  training  experience  which  has  not  been  available  to  them. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorized  90  percent 
Federal  financing  of  this  program  through  the  period  ending  August  20, 
1966.  After  that  time,  the  regular  level  of  Federal  assistance  would 
have  to  be  reduced  to  50  percent. 

Section  5  of  this  bill  amends  the  1964  act  by  extending  the  90  percent 
financing  through  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  authorizing  an  initial  higher  level  of  Federal 
assistance  were  designed  to  assure  that  programs  could  be  started 
quickly.  They  provide  both  the  initial  impetus  of  a  high  level  of 
Federal  support  and  a  time  period  during  which  participating  States 
and  communities  may  prepare  to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  program 
costs. 
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The  committee  recognizes  that  the  critical  problem  which  currently 
exists  is  one  of  timing.  Although  the  1964  act  originally  contem¬ 
plated  a  2-year  adjustment  period,  the  anticipated  funds  did  not 
become  available  until  October  8,  1964,  and  it  was  some  time  later 
before  regulations,  instructions,  program  guides,  forms,  and  other 
materials  could  be  completed  and  made  generally  available. 

As  might  well  be  expected,  those  communities  and  sponsors  which 
were  relatively  better  equipped  financially  and  with  qualified  per¬ 
sonnel  have  responded  most  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  most  needy  communities  required  considerably  more  time  to 
develop  viable  work-training  projects.  These  are  most  often  localities 
in  isolated  or  rural  areas  that  lack  the  staff  and  ability  to  . act  quickly 
in  taking  advantage  of  new  Federal  programs.  Without  the  exten¬ 
sion  provided  for  in  this  bill,  the  committee  feels  that  such  localities, 
as  potential  sponsors,  either  will  never  receive  the  level  of  support 
^  now  provided  or,  foreseeing  this  probability,  will  abandon  efforts 
to  develop  work-training  projects  because  of  their  inability  to  initially 
absorb  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  such  projects. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  present  inappropriateness  of  placing 
a  large  financial  burden  on  economically  depressed  localities  when 
their  number  of  disadvantaged  youth  who  need  and  can  benefit  from 
work-training  programs  may  have  little  or  no  relation  to  their  capacity 
for  financing  such  programs.  By  insisting  that  such  localities  must 
initially  carry  an  equal  share  of  the  financial  burden,  many  needy 
youths  may  be  precluded  from  obtaining  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  work- training  projects. 

The  committee  also  recognizes  that  those  work-training  programs 
which  are  already  or  which  will  shortly  be  operating  with  90  percent 
Federal  assistance  will  not  have  been  in  existence  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  permit  the  localities  concerned  to  prepare  intelli¬ 
gently  for  meeting  an  increased  share  of  program  costs.  Because  of 
the  leadtime  required  for  budget  and  resources  planning,  most  major 
decisions  must  be  made  before  the  end  of  1965,  and  certainly  well 
before  the  cutoff  date  of  August  20,  1966.  However,  most  of  the 
localities  and  sponsors  will  not  have  had  a  year’s  experience  by  that 
time,  the  bare  minimum  required  to  have  a  proper  basis  for  estimating 
"  those  costs  and  for  determining  how  effective  their  programs  will  be 
in  serving  the  needs  of  local  disadvantaged  youths. 

By  deferring  the  cutoff  through  fiscal  1967,  the  committee  feels 
that  two  major  objectives  would  be  accomplished.  It  would,  first, 
tend  to  assure  that  the  higher  level  of  initial  Federal  support  would 
be  more  widely  and  equitably  distributed  among  applicants  with 
varying  capacities  to  take  advantage  of  new  Federal  programs. 
Second,  it  would  provide  localities  with  necessary  time  to  evaluate 
and  build  support  for  local  work-training  programs  which  otherwise 
might  be  severely  crippled  before  they  fairly  get  underway.  This 
change  in  the  cutoff  must  be  made  this  year  if  implementation  of 
work-training  programs  is  to  proceed  smoothly  without  the  disruption 
which  would  necessarily  flow  from  local  efforts  to  compress  program 
development  work  and  to  plan  for  and  anticipate  adjustments  well 
in  advance  of  the  time  when  sound  planning  at  the  local  level  is 
fairly  possible.  The  time  lost  and  confusion  created  by  a  failure  to 
act  now  on  this  change  can  ill  be  afforded.  A  failure  to  act  could  also 
result  in  a  substantial  curtailment  of  many  work- training  projects  in 
fiscal  1967,  even  should  the  Congress  decide  next  year  to  extend  the 
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cutoff  before  it  would  otherwise  become  effective,  since  by  the  time 
the  change  could  be  approved,  many  local  decisions  would  have  been 
made  which  could  not  readily  be  reversed. 

It  has  come  to  the  committee’s  attention  that  on  a  number  of 
occasions  problems  have  arisen  concerning  rents  to  be  charged  in 
public  housing  projects  to  families  one  or  more  of  whose  members 
are  receiving  assistance  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
In  most  cases  rents  in  these  federally  assisted  projects  are  set  by  local 
housing  authorities  on  the  basis  of  family  income.  The  problems 
have  arisen  where  local  housing  authorities  have  sought  to  include 
income  received  by  a  family,  such  as  earnings  by  a  son  or  daughter  in 
a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  or  amounts  paid  to  an  adult 
neighborhood  worker  in  a  community  action  program,  in  determining 
family  income.  This  results  not  only  in  increased  rents  but  in  some 
cases,  because  of  income  limits  for  continued  occupacy,  may  produce 
a  situation  where  a  family  is  threatened  with  eviction  because  of 
participation  in  Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  practice  is  basically  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  which  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  designed 
to  serve  and  the  policies  it  represents.  These  purposes  and  policies 
are  most  clearly  set  forth  in  title  VII  of  the  act  which  precludes 
reduction  in  public  assistance  to  any  person  because  of  designated 
payments  that  person  may  receive  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  Although  title  VII  does  specifically  apply  to  the  federally 
assisted  public  housing  program,  the  committee  understands  that  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  has  ruled  that  local  housing  authori¬ 
ties  may  take  account  of  this  provision  of  the  act  and  exclude  for 
rent  and  eligibility  purposes  any  income  that  would  be  excludable  under 
title  VII.  In  addition,  it  has  advised  local  authorities  that  they  may 
exclude  additional  amounts,  where  otherwise  appropriate,  in  the  case 
of  minors,  such  as  those  who  may  be  employed  on  a  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  project. 

The  committee  expects  that  local  housing  authorities  will  act  in 
accordance  with  this  authorization.  It  plans,  however,  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  developments  in  this  area  and  is  prepared  to  recom¬ 
mend  additional  legislation  should  this  prove  necessary. 

The  committee  is  most  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  Cuban 
refugees  in  the  United  States.  Because  most  of  them  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  as  parollees  without  visas  or  nonimmigrant  aliens,  they  are 
excluded  from  the  Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  limited  under  the  act  to  “permanent  residents”  of 
the  United  States.  Because  both  these  programs  have  applicants  far 
in  excess  of  the  numbers  that  can  be  served,  the  committee  has  not 
recommended  an  amendment  to  the  act  making  Cuban  refugees 
eligible  at  this  time.  Consideration  of  such  an  amendment  will  be 
undertaken  next  year.  In  the  meantime,  the  committee  believes  that 
special  efforts  should  be  made  to  assist  the  Cuban  refugees  under 
other  programs  for  which  they  are  eligible  at  the  present  time. 

PART  C - WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS 

The  purpose  of  work-study  programs  has  been  to  provide  basic 
financial  assistance  to  needy  college  or  potential  college  students 
through  part-time  employment. 
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As  in  the  case  of  work-training  programs,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  authorized  90  percent  Federal  financing  for  work-study 
programs  through  the  period  ending  August  20,  1966.  After  that 
time,  however,  the  regular  level  of  Federal  assistance  would  have  to 
be  reduced  to  75  percent  (not  50  percent  as  required  for  work-training 
programs) . 

Section  6  of  this  bill  amends  the  1964  act  by  extending  the  90-per¬ 
cent  financing  through  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

To  avoid  a  duplication  as  to  statement  of  purpose,  the  committee 
points  out  that  the  reasons  for  the  extension  of  the  90-percent  Federal 
financing  for  work-study  programs  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
for  the  extention  of  90-percent  Federal  financing  of  the  work-training 
programs.  The  extension  of  this  matching  ratio  is  necessary  to  allow 
participating  colleges  2  full  years  of  activity  since  the  1964-65  college 
work-study  program  did  not  actually  begin  operation  within  the 
institutions  until  this  past  spring.  At  present,. 45, 000  students  from 
low-income  families  are  employed  in  678  colleges  and  universities. 
For  the  fall  of  1965,  1,100  institutions  have  proposed  to  employ  more 
than  twice  this  number.  Continuation  of  the  90-10  matching  ratio 
will  facilitate  the  continued  expansion  of  this  program  through  fiscal 
year  1967. 

Legislation  is  presently  pending  before  the  full  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  transfer  the  administration  of  the  work-study 
program,  originally  enacted  as  part  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Title  II — Urban  and  Rural  Community  Action  Programs 


A.  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 


The  committee  has  been  concerned  with  the  potentiality  of  the 
communitywide  structure  for  monopoly  on  efforts  to  eradicate  poverty 
in  each  community.  It  was  clearly  the  intent  of  Congress  that  grants 
to  such  communitywide  structures  should  not  prevent  grants  from 
being  made  in  the  same  community  to  groups  with  novel  and  imagina¬ 
tive  ideas  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  poverty. 

)  The  policy  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  on  this  matter 
has  been  restated  (May  12,  1965)  as  follows: 


The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  supports  the  efforts 
Of  local  communities  to  mobilize  their  resources  in  local 
attacks  on  poverty.  It  is  our  belief  that  such  mobilization 
is  most  effectively  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of 
community  action  agencies  having  broad  representation 
from  local  groups,  both  public  and  private,  including  an 
adequate  and  substantial  representation  of  the  residents  of 
the  areas  and  the  members  of  the  groups  to  be  served. 

The  encouragement  of  broad-based  community  action 
agencies  is,  I  think,  required  by  the  language  of  the  act. 
It  is,  moreover,  sound  policy.  The  broad-based  community 
action  agency  is  capable  not  only  of  mobilizing  resources 
but  also  of  coordinating  the  use  of  those  resources.  It 
reduces  the  likelihood  of  duplication  and  waste.  It  promises 
to  make  possible  a  broader  range  of  needed  services  to  a 
greater  proportion  6f  those  in  need  than  reliance  on  the 
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traditionally  independent  and  separate  actions  of  a  miscellany 
of  unrelated  groups. 

Having  said  that  we  encourage  the  establishment  of  such 
broad-based  agencies,  it  should  also  be  said  that  the  existence 
of  such  an  agency  is  not  a  prerequisite  to  the  granting  of 
Federal  assistance.  Grants  to  independent  single-purpose 
agencies  are  made  when  formation  of  a  community  action 
agency  appears  to  be  impractical.  Such  grants  have  been 
made  when  there  was  substantial  promise  that  the  single¬ 
purpose  program  would  provide  the  genesis  for  true  com¬ 
munity  action.  The  reluctance  of  public  agencies  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  broadly  based  program  or  their  withdrawal  from 
participation  in  an  ongoing  program  will  not  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  private  agencies  and  groups  to  be  funded. 

We  want  also  to  make  it  clear  that  we  have  not  permitted 
nor  will  we  permit  community  action  agencies  to  develop 
into  bureaucratic  monopolies. 

We  have  a  number  of  ways  to  prevent  development  of 
monopolies. 

First,  successful  and  truly  representative  community 
agencies  reduce  the  likelihood  of  monopolistic  abuses. 

Second,  we  can  condition  the  funding  of  a  particular  appli¬ 
cation  or  of  future  programs  upon  the  more  effective  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  resources,  upon  the  inclusion  of  programs  not  applied 
for,  or  upon  the  use  of  agencies  whose  proffers  of  service  have 
not  been  accepted. 

Finally,  OEO  has  informed  a  number  of  community 
action  agencies  of  its  intention  to  permit  single-purpose 
agencies  to  appeal  to  Washington  directly  to  circumvent  the 
community  action  agency  in  any  case  where  it  can  b  e  shown 
that  such  a  single-purpose  agency  has  been  arbitrarily,  un¬ 
fairly,  or  improperly  discriminated  against. 

Our  general  policy  of  permitting  maximum  flexibility  to 
local  community  action  organizations  in  the  development 
of  their  programs  has  led  us  to  permit  a  community  action 
agency  to  establish  a  program  for  a  city,  an  entire  metro¬ 
politan  area,  a  number  of  cities  plus  adjoining  rural  areas, 
and  a  variety  of  other  political  and  geographic  configurations. 
OEO  has  not,  however,  required  an  amalgamation  of  geo¬ 
graphic  or  political  areas  into  one  community  action  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  left  to  local  option  except  for  those  cases 
where  there  is  a  clear  showing  that  the  local  plan  is  unwise, 
uneconomic,  or  unfairly  discriminates  against  adjacent  areas 
or  communities.” 


i 
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Emphasis  should  be  given  to  that  part  of  the  statement  which  makes 
it  clear  that  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  will  have  free  access 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  after  reasonable  attempts  have 
been  made  to  operate  through  the  local,  broadly  representative,  com¬ 
munitywide  structure,  where  one  exists.  Such  single-purpose  agencies 
shoidd,  in  all  cases,  first  submit  their  plan  to  the  existing  community¬ 
wide  agency  in  order  to  determine  whether  its  plan  is  compatible  with 
that  of  the  communitywide  structure.  Although  efforts  should  be 
made  to  interrelate  all  resources  in  the  community  directed  toward 
the  eradication  of  poverty,  single-purpose  independent  groups  having 
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no  relationship  to  a  community  wide  structure  are  eligible  for  funding 
under  section  205  of  the  act.  That  these  single-purpose  agencies  have 
no  chance  of  developing  into  a  communitywide  structure  is  not  a 
condition  for  receiving  such  grants.  The  Congress  has  contemplated 
the  existence  of  independent  single-purpose  agencies  in  the  same 
community  that  a  communitywide  structure  has  been  created.  Such 
competitiveness  and  experimentation  is  appropriate  in  an  area  in 
which  conclusive  remedies  have  not  been  established. 

The  committee  has  been  concerned  with  the  participation  of  the 
residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the  group  served  in  the  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  stated  its  policy  on  this  matter  (May  12,  1965)  as 
follows : 

From  our  first  contacts  with  local  community  groups,  as 
evidenced  by  the  requirements  printed  in  our  “Community 
Action  Program  Guide,”  we  have  required  substantial  and 
p  effective  representation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members 
of  the  groups  served  on  the  governing  board  of  community 
action  agencies.  In  addition,  such  groups  are  required  by 
our  policies  to  have  effective  representation  on  policy  ad¬ 
visory  boards.  Such  a  board,  where  used,  assists  the 
governing  body  in  establishing  policies,  reviews  proposed 
projects,  and  acts  as  a  hearing  board  for  groups  which  may 
wish  to  propose  addition  to  or  changes  in  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  program. 

In  addition,  we  have  encouraged  a  variety  of  other  tech¬ 
niques  designed  to  insure  participation  of  the  affected  groups 
in  the  community  action  programs.  We  have  encouraged  the 
development  and  use  of  representative  neighborhood  advisory 
organizations,  which  have  given  advice  on  program  policies 
and  which  was  thereby  channeled  to  the,  community  action 
agency.  Such  neighborhood  organizations  have  also  given 
such  groups  an  effective  voice  in  the  conduct  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  neighborhood-based  programs. 

In  addition,  we  have  encouraged  the  employment  of  the 
residents  of  the  areas  served  in  jobs  created  as  part  of  the 
9  community  action  program  itself. 

We  have  funded  a  number  of  training  and  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  find  new  ways  to  use  such  people  and  to 
educate  them  so  that  they  can  better  participate  in  com¬ 
munity  action  activities. 

The  thrust  of  the  policy  of  representation  of  residents  of  the  area 
and  members  of  the  group  served  is  to  assure  that  they  are  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  initiating  plans  which  affect  their  own  future.  It  is 
indeed  vital  that  the  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  this  program  be 
treated  “less  as  clients  or  cases  and  more  as  partners”  (Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  Apr.  30,  1965).  The  committee  is  aware  that 
any  other  mode  of  operation  would  be  demoralizing  to  the  groups 
to  be  served  by  the  act.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the  groups  served  should  have 
sufficient  representation  on  the  community  action  boards,  where 
such  boards  exist,  conforms  with  a  fundamental  analogy — that  of 
democracy.  By  assuring  these  groups  of  sufficient  representation, 
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we  are  involving  those  who  have  the  greatest  stake  in  the  choice  of 
alternate  policies.  Their  experience  with  the  problem  to  be  solved 
will  lend  exactness  to  these  policies.  Policies  which  are  independently 
premeditated,  devised  in  advance  of  dealing  with  the  people  who  are 
the  objects  of  the  program,  are  imprecise  and  wasteful. 

The  committee  was  concerned  with  the  salaries  paid  to  certain 
directors  and  other  administrative  personnel  in  OEO  funded  com¬ 
munity  action  programs. 

It  is  informed  of  the  practice  of  OEO’s  community  action  programs 
to  study  budgets  of  applicants  with  particular  emphasis  on  salary 
schedules,  and  to  pay  with  Federal  funds  only  so  much  of  a  proposed 
salary  as  it  feels  is  reasonably  related  to  the  responsibility  and  scope 
of  the  position;  and  that  in  determining  how  much  it  will  pay  with 
Federal  funds,  it  considers  the  salaries  paid  to  persons  within  the 
locality  who  have  positions  of  similar  responsibility  and  scope. 

The  committee  commends  this  practice,  but  wishes  to  make  clear 
to  the  Director  that  for  purposes  of  achieving  ultimate  salary  objec/-' 
tivity,  he  is  empowered  to  use  a  broad  base  of  multiple  criteriaV 
The  Director  not  only  may  consider  the  “comparability”  test  in  de¬ 
termining  appropriate  salaries,  but  he  may  also  give  credence  to 
the  size  of  each  program  and  to  the  amount  of  each  grant.  The 
committee  urges  that  OEO  community  action  programs  continue 
to  carefully  scrutinize  budgets  of  all  applicants  for  Federal  funds, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  proposed  administrative  salaries. 

The  committee  has  taken  note  of  criticism  from  local  community 
action  agencies  and  other  local  organizations  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  poverty  about  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  information 
about  community  action  requirements,  procedures,  and  policies.  In 
no  small  measure,  these  difficulties  are  probably  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  began  operations  with¬ 
out  a  system  of  regional  offices.  As  a  result,  many  questions  that 
could  have  been  handled  in  the  field  were  either  left  unanswered  or 
referred  to  the  central  office.  In  addition  to  the  delay  involved  in 
such  referral  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  answers  which  were 
related  to  local  problems. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  now  in  the  process  of  es^| 
tablishing  a  system  of  seven  regional  offices.  As  these  develop  an® 
expand,  the  committee  expects  that  many  of  the  current  difficulties 
will  disappear.  For  this  to  occur,  however,  it  is  essential  that  these 
offices  not  be  permitted  to  become  mere  application  processing  centers. 
They  must  also  be  equipped  to  provide  direct,  prompt,  and  expert 
assistance  at  the  community  level  with  respect  to  matters  that  must 
be  dealt  with  even  before  an  application  is  prepared  and  that  will 
continue  to  arise  as  programs  are  developed  and  implemented.  Such 
assistance  will  do  more  than  simply  assure  better  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  for  the  handling  of  day-to-day  questions.  With  the 
opportunities  it  affords  for  personal  contact  and  a  two-way  flow  of 
information,  it  should  also  result  in  a  better  appreciation  of  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  community  action,  and  a  correspondingly  greater  sensitivity 
to  its  problems,  on  the  part  of  those  with  operating  responsibility  both 
at  the  Federal  level  and  in  local  communities  throughout  the  country. 

The  existence  of  an  adequately  staffed  and  properly  constituted 
system  of  regional  offices  does  not  mean  that  a  significant  role  can 
no  longer  be  played  by  State  technical  assistance  agencies.  Some 
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communities  may  prefer  to  rely  upon  the  State  agencies.  Moreover, 
these  agencies  are  equipped  to  deal  with  problems  involving  the  State 
or  State-planned  programs,  as  in  the  area  of  health  and  welfare  as¬ 
sistance  which  may  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  local  community  action 
plans  and  activities.  It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  State 
technical  assistance  programs  must  remain  faithful  to  what  the  term 
“technical  assistance”  implies:  assistance  for  those  communities 
and  organizations  which  want  and  need  such  assistance.  State 
technical  assistance  agencies  should  not  seek  to  interpose  themselves 
or  to  exert  control  over  decisions  which  the  people  in  a  community 
are  prepared  to  resolve  on  their  own. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  there  are  some  situations  in  which 
the  literal  application  in  the  maintenance-of-effort  provision  may 
work  an  unnecessary  hardship  on  some  communities.  Under  208(b), 
this  requirement  was  enacted  to  assure  that  the  aggregate  expendi- 
L^tures  on  contributions  from  non-Federal  sources  is  maintained.  Its 
J&pplication  is  most  likely  to  involve  hardship  in  the  case  of  rural  areas 
which  often  have  high  levels  of  poverty.  One  common  feature  of 
rural  areas  is  a  steadily  declining  population.  To  require  such  locality 
to  maintain  its  prior  level  of  expenditure  means  that  it  must  increase 
its  per  capita  expenditures  at  the  same  time  that  its  resources  may 
be  declining.  This  would  require  a  proportionately  greater  effort 
than  other  communities  whose  needs  are  likely  to  be  relatively  smaller. 

The  amendment  to  208(b)  is  designed  to  provide  some  latitude  for 
administrative  exceptions  in  order  to  take  account  of  these  and  com¬ 
parable  situations  where  a  reduction  in  local  effort  occurs  because  of 
conditions  which  are  essentially  unrelated  to  the  purposes  of  the 
requirement  or  not  fairly  subject  to  local  control.  Such  exceptions 
should  be  granted  only  pursuant  to  regulations.  They  should,  of 
course,  be  limited  to  what  is  in  fact  necessary  and  justified,  and  granted 
only  in  accordance  with  prescribed  criteria  that  would  assure  equitable 
treatment  of  localities  having  similar  claims  of  relief. 
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B.  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

The  committee  has  noted  with  regret  the  slow  pace  of  the  adult 
basic  education  program.  It  believes  that  such  a  slow  beginning  was 
due  primarily  to  extended  negotiations  which  were  required  in  some 
States  in  order  to  obtain  assurances  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  This  slow  beginning  was  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Adult  Basic  Education  Branch  was  not  adequately  staffed.  Nor  has 
the  Adult  Basic  Education  Branch  been  given  that  status  in  the  Office 
of  Education  which  an  expanded  program  would  merit. 

Section  10  of  H.R.  8283  authorizes  the  use  of  up  to  5  percent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  to  the  adult  basic  education  program 
for  the  training  of  teachers  or  instructors  to  participate  in  that 
program. 

While  a  variety  of  sources  will  be  used  to  recruit  teachers  for  the 
adult  basic  education  program,  it  has  become  clear  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  teachers  can  be  secured  only  by  using  many  otherwise 
qualified  instructors  who  have  had  no  previous  experience  teaching 
adults.  If  these  teachers  are  to  be  effective,  it  is  essential  that  they 
receive  intensive  training  in  adult  education  problems  and  practices 
either  before  or  during  their  employment. 
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C.  VOLUNTARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEEDY  CHILDREN 


The  committee  has  deleted  from  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
part  C  of  title  II  (the  voluntary  assistance  program  for  needy  children). 
While  the  program  is  laudatory  in  purpose,  no  practical  method  has 
been  found  by  which  it  can  be  implemented  or  administered  on  a 
national  scale. 

One  problem  arises  from  legal  and  established  policy  restrictions 
which  in  many  States  restrict  or  preclude  release  of  the  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  particular  relief  recipients  which  the  program 
contemplates.  These  difficulties  are,  of  course,  augmented  by  the 
extremely  complex  problems  of  selection  necessarily  involved  in  a 
program  of  this  kind. 


Participation  of  Governors 


Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Governors  in  various/" 
States  have  the  following  specific  powers:  V 

1.  Under  section  109,  to  disapprove  the  establishment  of  a 
Job  Corps  center  in  the  State; 

2.  Under  section  209(c),  to  disapprove  any  program  or  project 
of  assistance  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  any  public  agency  or 
any  private  institution  or  organization  other  than  an  institution 
of  higher  education.  This  power  affects  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  established  under  title  I-B  of  the  act, 
the  community  action  program  under  title  II-A,  and  the  adult 
basic  education  program  under  title  II-part  B; 

3.  Under  section  603(b),  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  assign¬ 
ment  or  referral  of  VISTA  volunteers. 

In  addition,  Governors  as  a  practical  matter  generally  have  power 
under  section  209(b)  which  provides  for  Federal  assistance  to  “appro¬ 
priate  State  agencies”  for  expenses  of  providing  technical  assistance 
to  local  communities  in  developing  and  administering  local  community 
action  programs.  In  the  absence  of  State  law  specifically  designating 
an  agency  for  this  purpose,  the  power  of  designation  and  appointment 
of  personnel  has  been  exercised  by  the  Governors.  — 

The  involvement  of  the  Governors  in  decisions  to  establish  Joblj 
Corps  centers  and  the  assignment  of  VISTA  volunteers  presents  con¬ 
siderations  different  from  those  applicable  to  the  veto  under  section 
209(c). 

In  the  case  of  VISTA,  volunteers  are  trained  at  Federal  cost  and, 
even  after  assignment  or  referral,  retain  a  special  Federal  status.  The 
existence  of  this  status,  and  the  possible  need  for  a  special  check,  has 
not  been  in  issue  and  was  recognized  in  the  original  bill  submitted  by 
the  administration  last  year. 

In  the  case  of  the  Job  Corps,  that  program  involves  a  direct  Federal 
activity  as  opposed  to  assistance  to  local  programs  or  local  agencies. 

A  consent  requirement  for  this  program  thus  in  no  way  impinges  upon 
the  normal  legal  or  governmental  framework  within  the  State,  since 
it  does  not  operate  to  transfer  to  the  Governor  control  over  any 
matter  which  would  normally  be  assigned  elsewhere  by  State  law. 

The  Governors’  power  with  respect  to  the  adult  basic  education 
program  has  not  to  date  presented  any  problems.  As  a  practical 
matter,  since  the  program  is  operated  under  the  traditional  “State 
plan”  scheme  and  since  the  plan  is  prepared  by  a  State  education 
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agency,  the  Governor’s  influence  and  control  is  apt  to  be  determina¬ 
tive  regardless  of  the  veto  requirement.  The  requirement  may,  how¬ 
ever,  in  some  States  operate  to  shift  legal  power  or  responsibility  for 
education  programs  to  an  official  other  than  the  one  designated  by 
State  law. 

The  chief  problem  to  date  appears  to  revolve  around  the  Governor’s 
unlimited  power  to  veto  programs  and  projects  under  title  I-B  and 
title  II-A.  These  both  involve  assistance  to  local  programs  planned 
and  developed  by  local  agencies.  The  absolute  veto  as  applied  to 
these  programs  gives  the  Governor  discretion  over  local  programs  and 
affairs  over  which,  under  State  law,  he  normally  has  no  direct  control 
and  for  which  he  is  not  directly  responsible. 

Since  the  Federal  law  does  not  prescribe  any  criteria  to  be  followed 
by  the  Governor,  and  since  there  is  no  State  law  prescribing  criteria, 
the  discretion  is  in  fact  unfettered  as  to  the  conditions  of  its  exercise. 
Since  there  is  no  Federal  body  or  official  with  power  of  review,  and 
since  none  exists  at  the  State  level,  the  power  is  absolute.  The 
power  may  be  exercised  without  any  of  the  restraints  that  would  have 
been  provided  had  the  power  been  granted  by  a  State  legislature 
composed  of  representatives  each  of  whom  might  be  concerned  over 
its  possible  future  use  in  connection  with  programs  in  his  own  com¬ 
munity. 

What  Congress  has  done  in  section  209(c)  is  to  confer  upon  the 
Governors  more  power  of  control  over  a  federally  assisted  program 
than  the  Governors  enjoy  with  respect  to  State  action  of  their  own 
governments.  In  some  States  the  Governor  has  no  veto  at  all,  but 
there  is  no  State  where  the  Governor’s  veto  of  the  legislative  process 
cannot  be  overridden. 

Nor,  can  the  Governor  of  any  State  veto  the  action  of  city  or 
municipality  under  its  charter  or  statute  in  the  conduct  of  its  own 
affairs.  In  some  States  with  home  rule  provisions  in  their  constitu¬ 
tions,  not  even  the  State  legislature  could  confer  the  kind  of  power 
over  essentially  local  matters  which  the  Congress  has  sought  to 
provide. 

The  power  that  the  Governor  has  under  section  209(c)  is  without 
precedent  in  any  Federal  program  where  Federal  assistance  is  given 
to  a  local  community.  There  are  many  such  Federal  programs  where 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  municipality  deal  directly:  Com¬ 
munity  facilities,  urban  renewal,  public  housing,  manpower  develop¬ 
ment  and  training,  Federal  aid  to  airports,  the  “impact  education” 
aid  program,  to  mention  a  few. 

The  existence  of  an  absolute  veto  power  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor 
is  inconsistent  with  the  entire  philosophy  of  the  community  action  and 
neighborhood  youth  corps  programs  of  the  antipoverty  act.  These 
two  programs  are  based  on  the  theory  that  representative  bodies  of 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  together  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  areas  and  groups  to  be  served,  can  best  determine 
the  needs  of  the  poor,  coordinate  the  use  of  local  resources,  and 
determine  the  means  for  the  seeking  an  end  to  poverty.  It  is  based 
on  the  theory  that  the  level  of  government  and  persons  closest  to 
the  problem  understand  that  problem  best. 

Particularly  with  respect  to  title  II,  part  A,  the  community  action 
program,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Governor  is  provided  Federal 
funds  to  establish  a  State  technical  assistance  program.  He  appoints 
his  people  to  carry  it  out.  This  financial  support,  coupled  with  the 
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veto,  gives  him  tremendous  power  with  respect  to  the  planning, 
establishment,  conduct,  and  administration  of  community  action 
programs.  Governors  can,  and  increasingly  have,  injected  themselves 
into  the  planning  process. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  the  veto  power  can,  and  is,  being  used 
coercively.  Some  Governors  appear  to  be  experimenting  to  determine 
exactly  how  far  they  can  go  in  using  their  power  to  determine  the 
organization  and  structure  of  the  community  action  agency,  its  con¬ 
stituent  agencies  and  personnel,  as  well  as  the  content  of  the  program. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  veto  power  is  like  an  iceberg,  more  im¬ 
portant  by  virtue  of  its  informal  and  unpublished  exercise  before  the 
fact  than  from  its  exercise  after  the  program  has  been  approved  by 
OEO. 

Even  if  the  veto  is  eliminated,  Governors  may,  of  course,  have  other 
sources  of  coercive  power.  This  power  would  stem,  however,  from 
sources  of  authority  they  already  have  by  virtue  of  State  law.  If  that^ 
authority  is  abused,  it  will  not  be  because  the  Congress  has  given  av 
license  for  possible  abuse.  It  will  be  abuse  which  has  received  no 
stamp  of  Federal  approval. 

Section  209  (c)  in  its  present  form  permits  the  exercise  of  the  veto 
based  on  any  reason,  or  no  reason.  Relief  must  be  given  to  prevent 
Governors  from  using  their  veto  power  over  antipoverty  projects  in 
such  a  way  as  to  defeat  the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  act.  A  review 
process  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  arbitrary  action. 

The  amendment  to  the  Act  of  section  8  of  the  bill  provides  that 
programs  or  projects  by  local  communities  for  a  community  action, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  or  adult  basic  education  program  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Governor  for  approval.  If  such  plans  are  not  dis¬ 
approved  by  him  within  30  days  they  are  permitted  to  go  into 
effect.  In  those  rare  cases  where  a  Governor  disapproves  a  program 
or  project,  it  must  be  reviewed  and  reconsidered  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  the  light  of  the  comments  by 
the  Governor,  if  any.  Where  the  Director  finds  reason,  upon  sound 
program  grounds,  for  supporting  a  Governor’s  disapproval,  the  proj¬ 
ects  or  programs  will  not  go  forward.  Where,  however,  after  review 
of  the  facts  the  Director  of  the  OEO  makes  the  determination  that  the^ 
application  is  in  fact  fully  consistent  with  the  law,  and  with  the  pur-'* 
poses  and  policies  of  the  act,  these  projects  and  programs  may  be 
permitted  to  go  forward  in  spite  of  the  Governor’s  disapproval. 

This  is  an  apt  compromise.  It  permits  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
power  by  the  Governor  with  respect  to  programs  going  on  within  his 
State.  It  recognizes  that  Governors  may  have  knowledge,  informa¬ 
tion,  and  insights  on  the  wisdom  or  desirability  of  particular  projects. 

It  recognizes  that  they  should  be  in  a  position  to  address  themselves 
to  any  problems  those  projects  may  raise  under  State  law.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  that  Governors  are  especially  competent  to  speak  for  the  State 
as  a  whole  so  far  as  related  State  plans  and  programs  are  concerned. 
And  it  provides  a  method  by  which  all  of  the  knowledge,  competence, 
and  prestige  a  Governor  may  have  can  be  effectively  brought  to  bear. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  amendment  closes  the  avenue  for 
abuse  that  exists  under  the  law  as  now  written.  It  provides  a  method 
of  review  for  actions  which  are  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  discriminatory. 
And  it  protects  the  right  of  local  communities  to  a  self-determination 
that  is  consistent  with  the  policy  of  State  and  local  law  throughout 
the  country  and  with  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
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Title  III — Special  Programs  To  Combat  Poverty  in  Rural  Areas 

A.  AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  GRANTS  AND  LOANS 

The  committee  notes  satisfactory  progress  in  this  program.  It 
feels  that  this  program  has  demonstrated  its  potentiality  to  relieve  the 
poverty  of  the  small  farmer. 

The  bill  includes  an  amendment  which  would  clarify  the  restriction 
against  loans  under  title  III  to  rural  cooperatives  organized  for  “man¬ 
ufacturing”  purposes,  particularly  with  respect  to  cooperatives  proces¬ 
sing  edible  dairy  products. 

Section  303  of  the  act  authorizes  loans  to  local  cooperatives  furnish¬ 
ing  essential  processing  and  marketing  services  predominately  to  low- 
income  rural  families.  One  limitation  on  this  authority  appears  in 
section  305(f)  of  the  acit,  which  prohibits  loans  to  cooperatives  organ¬ 
ized  for  “manufacturing  purposes.”  It  is  not  believed  that  the 
pongress  by  this  limitation  meant  to  preclude  loans  to  cooperatives 
serving  low-income  rural  families  in  the  processing  and  marketing  of 
cheese,  butter,  ice  cream,  or  similar  dairy  or  edible  farm  products. 
Under  established  rules  of  interpretation,  however,  processing  is  re¬ 
garded  as  manufacturing  when  a  new  or  different  substance  is  produced 
or  created.  The  amendment  is  designed,  accordingly,  to  provide  an 
express  basis  for  otherwise  appropriate  loans  to  cooperative  dairy 
establishments  and  other  cooperatives  which  process  and  market  the 
edible  farm  products  of  their  members. 


B.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MIGRANT  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES  AND  THEIR 

FAMILIES 

Assistance  for  migrants  has  received  relatively  little  attention  until 
recently.  The  Committee  is  hopeful  of  improvements  in  this  program. 

Section  311  of  the  act,  which  authorizes  the  special  program  of 
assistance  to  migrant  and  seasonally  employed  agricultural  employees, 
has  been  altered  to  clarify  such  matters  as  the  types  and  scope  of 
assistance  and  the  institutions  through  which  assistance  may  be 
granted.  These  revisions  are  technical  in  nature.  Existing  language, 
Jfor  example,  while  it  refers  to  direct  loans,  does  not  otherwise  specify 
the  types  of  assistance  that  may  be  extended.  The  amendment 
would,  in  this  respect,  expressly  provide  for  grants  and  loan  guarantees. 
In  addition,  the  amendment  would  make  it  clear  that  in  order  for  a 
program  to  qualify  for  Federal  grants  or  other  assistance,  it  must  be 
administered  and  operated  by  a  State  or  local  public  agency,  non¬ 
profit  organization  or  cooperative,  as  opposed  to  programs  that 
might  be  undertaken  by  an  individual  or  growers’  association. 

The  amendment  would  also  clarify  authority  to  assist  local  programs 
which  supplement  other  efforts  to  assist  migrants  or  which  contain 
some  services  that  appropriately  complement  assistance  in  the  fields 
of  housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day  care.  Proposals  have  been 
received,  for  example,  which  are  centered  upon  migrant  needs  in  these 
four  specified  fields  but  also  contemplate  supplementary  services  de¬ 
signed  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  overall  program.  These 
additional  services  may  involve  relatively  little  added  cost  and  may 
sometimes  be  provided  by  the  same  personnel  and  through  use  of  the 
same  basic  facilities  as  are  employed  in  meeting  housing,  education, 
sanitation,  and  day-care  needs. 
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Title  V — Work  Experience  and  Training 

Title  V  of  the  1964  act  used  as  a  base  the  successful  operation  of 
pilot  community  work  and  training  programs  authorized  by  the  1962 
Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  title  has  been  most 
effective  in  meeting  the  immediate  needs  of  large  numbers  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  advised  during 
the  course  of  hearings  conducted  in  April  that,  as  of  March  31,  1965, 
72  applications  had  been  received,  of  these,  51  projects  had  been 
approved  for  nearly  36,000  participants  with  more  than  107,000 
dependents  for  the  work-experience  and  training  program.  The 
approved  projects  were  in  28  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  administration  indicates  that  it 
expects  to  have  projects  serving  more  than  100  cities,  counties,  and 
Indian  reservations  funded  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965. 

Project  applications  for  title  V  programs  are  developed  by  com£ 
munities  with  help  from  State  welfare  departments  and  the  Welfare 
Administration  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Participants  in  the  program,  many  of  whom  would  otherwise  be 
receiving  public  assistance,  are  paid  monthly  sums  based  on  family 
need.  In  all  cases,  this  will  be  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  they 
would  receive  as  welfare  assistance  payments ;  in  some  cases  it  is  more. 

The  committee  has  adopted  one  substantive  amendment  to  section 
502  of  title  V  by  adding  the  sentence:  'Workers  in  farm  families  with 
less  than  $1,200  net  family  income  shall  be  considered  unemployed 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title.”  The  addition  of  this  language  is  not 
intended  in  any  way  to  restrict  the  term  "other  needy  persons”  used 
in  section  502  which  permits  participation  by  any  needy  person  who 
can  benefit  from  work  experience  and  training.  However,  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  concerned  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  extremely  needy 
families  subsisting  on  marginal  farming  operations  which  have  a  small 
amount  of  cash  income.  The  limited  resources  of  such  farm  opera¬ 
tions  do  not  permit  the  family  to  have  the  very  basic  elements  of 
health  care,  clothing,  shelter,  and  proper  diet.  Clearly,  workers  in£ 
such  family  should  be  considered  as  unemployed  for  the  purposes  o% 
program  participation,  even  though  they  are  not  "unemployed”  as  that 
term  is  normally  defined. 

Title  VI — Administration  and  Coordination 

VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 

VISTA  volunteers  might  well  be  considered  the  arms  and  legs  of 
the  antipoverty  program.  They  provide  a  momentum  in  the  overall 
poverty  effort  by  working  and  living  on  Indian  reservations,  in  Job 
Corps  camps,  in  migrant  worker  communities,  in  the  hollows  of 
Appalachia,  and  in  urban  poverty  areas.  They  serve  as  teachers  in 
preschool  and  adult  education  programs,  as  counselors,  recreation 
leaders,  and  youth  leaders.  They  work  in  health,  nutrition,  and  sani¬ 
tation  activities  as  well  as  provide  advice  in  farming,  construction, 
and  other  artisan  activities.  Upon  request,  they  are  also  made 
available  to  assist  State  and  local  agencies  in  working  out  their 
problems  of  poverty. 
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During  the  course  of  hearings,  the  committee  found  that  the 
various  localities  throughout  the  country  could  not  get  enough  VISTA 
volunteers.  There  are  waiting  lists  of  many  months  throughout  the 
country.  This  is  certainly  a  good  indicator  of  the  worth  of  these 
people. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  provided  that  a  VISTA 
volunteer  can  be  assigned  only  to  limited  categories  of  activities  if  he  is 
to  receive  his  subsistence  and  other  costs  from  Federal  funds.  At  the 
present  time,  the  eligible  categories  of  VISTA  assignment  include  only 
work  in  meeting  the  needs  of  Indians  on  reservations,  migratory  work¬ 
ers,  and  residents  of  the  District  of  Oolumbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  ter¬ 
ritories  and  possessions ;  work  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  men¬ 
tally  ill  or  mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit  facilities 
assisted  by  Federal  funds.  In  addition,  volunteers  may  be  assigned  to 
work  in  furtherance  of  youth,  community  action  or  adult  basic  educa¬ 
tion  programs  or  activities  authorized  or  supported  under  titles  I  and 
hll  of  the  act. 

However,  there  are  many  situations  where  volunteers  may  have 
skills  and  backgrounds  that  would  make  them  particularly  helpful  to 
local  efforts  to  combat  poverty  but  where  assignment  is  not  presently 
possible.  Very  often  in  these  cases,  local  funds  are  not  available  to 
pay  for  the  costs  of  using  volunteers  on  a  referral  basis.  This  may 
result  in  the  abandonment  of  useful  and  imaginative  projects;  it  may 
also  result  in  efforts  to  secure  Federal  funds  under  other  provisions  of 
the  act  to  support  activities  that  could  be  carried  on  more  appro¬ 
priately  and  very  possibly  at  lower  cost  through  the  use  of  assigned 
volunteers. 

Existing  limitations  on  assignment  produce  many  disparities  that 
are,  at  best,  difficult  to  justify.  Volunteers,  for  example,  may  now 
be  assigned  to  work  with  Indians  living  on  reservations  but  not  with 
Indians,  however  impoverished,  living  as  a  distinct  community  off  a 
reservation;  or  to  work  in  federally  assisted  mental  hospitals  but  not 
in  other  federally  assisted  hospitals  where  needs  may  be  as  great. 
They  may  be  assigned  to  work  in  connection  with  community  action 
programs  but  not  to  work  on  otherwise  eligible  projects  which  have 
not  yet  been  included  in  a  community  action  program  or  on  projects 
(designed  to  deal  with  isolated  ribbons  or  pockets  of  poverty  in  areas 
unable  or  unprepared  to  undertake  community  action  programs. 
They  may  be  assigned  to  work  in  connection  with  projects  assisted 
under  titles  I  and  II,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram,  they  may  not  be  assigned  to  assist  the  poor  to  set  up  and  make 
going  concerns  of  small  businesses  securing  loans  under  title  IV,  or  to 
aid  low-income  farm  families  in  establishing  cooperatives  with  loan 
assistance  under  title  III-A,  or  to  help  in  the  training  and  counseling 
of  needy  adults  participating  in  work-experience  projects  under 
title  V. 

This  bill  amends  section  603(a)(2)(c)  to  read  as  follows: 

in  connection  with  programs  or  activities  authorized,  sup¬ 
ported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
Act. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  that  this  amendment  would 
correct  the  rather  arbitrary  categories  set  up  under  the  act  by  now 
making  volunteers  available  for  assignment  in  connection  with  any 
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kind  of  local  program  or  activity  which  is  receiving,  or  could  receive, 
assistance  under  the  act.  The  committee  also  wishes  to  assure  that 
the  relatively  limited  number  of  volunteers  available  for  assignment 
could  be  employed  most  effectively  in  service  to  those  localities  which 
in  fact  have  the  greatest  need  for  volunteer  assistance  on  an  assign¬ 
ment  basis.  However,  in  recognizing  the  importance  of  VISTA 
volunteers,  the  committee  requests  that  the  Director  exert  a  maximum 
effort  to  insure  expedited  training  programs  that  turn  out  sufficient 
numbers  of  such  volunteers. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  loyalty  oath  as  it  applies  to  VISTA 
volunteers  should  be  the  same  as  tne  oath  for  the  Job  Corps,  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  and  National  Science  Foundation  Act. 
This  objective  is  accomplished  by  section  15  of  H.R.  8283. 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  death  or  disability 
benefits  for  VISTA  volunteers  available  under  the  Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Act  are  determined  on  the  basis  that  such  volunteers  are 
paid  an  entrance  salary  of  a  GS-2  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949./* 
The  committee  has  amended  section  603(d)  so  as  to  increase  the  wage^ 
base  for  VISTA  volunteers  so  that  their  Federal  Employees’  Compen¬ 
sation  Act  death  and  disability  benefits  will  now  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  an  entrance  salary  of  GS-7  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
The  committee  deems  this  a  necessary  change  as  they  recognize  the 
gross  inadequacy  of  present  death  and  disability  payments  for  adult 
volunteers,  many  of  whom  have  left  responsible  positions  to  serve  at 
substantial  sacrifice  and  who  may,  in  addition,  have  family  obligations. 

Section  16  of  this  bill  expands  from  14  to  20  the  number  of  members, 
in  addition  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  who 
could  be  appointed  to  the  National  Advisory  Council  established  under 
section  605  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  committee  deems  this  appropriate  as  so  many  groups  have 
demonstrated  an  active  interest  in  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro¬ 
grams  that  it  has  been  difficult,  within  existing  membership  limitations, 
to  structure  the  Advisory  Council  so  as  to  assure  that  it  will  be  reason¬ 
ably  representative.  The  addition  of  six  new  members,  as  proposed 
in  the  bill,  is  designed  to  provide  the  Council  with  a  somewhat  broader 
base  without,  however,  making  it  so  large  as  to  impair  its  effectiveness.^ 

Section  19  of  this  bill  contains  one  amendment  to  the  National^ 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  a  moratorium  of  up  to  3 
years  on  the  repayment  of  student  loans  under  that  act  to  VISTA 
volunteers. 

A  substantial  proportion  of  volunteers  in  the  VISTA  program  are 
expected  to  be  individuals  who  have  just  completed,  or  recently  com¬ 
pleted,  their  college  education.  Some  of  these  may  have  received 
student  loans  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  with  repay¬ 
ment  obligations  which  may  be  difficult  for  them  to  meet  during  their 
period  of  VISTA  service.  Four  of  the  first  68  volunteers  have,  for 
example,  already  inquired  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  deferment  or  mora¬ 
torium  on  repayment  of  such  loans.  The  provision  of  the  bill  author¬ 
izing  such  moratoriums  is  based  upon  a  similar  provision  applicable 
to  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

This  section,  however,  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  loan  out¬ 
standing  on  the  effective  date  of  this  act  without  the  consent  of  the 
then  obligee  institution. 
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Authorizations 

The  authorizations  contained  in  the  bill  are  designed  to  permit 
an  acceleration  of  the  war  on  poverty  over  the  authorization  levels 
included  in  the  act  for  fiscal  1965.  Consistent  with  the  present  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  act,  these  authorizations  would  be  on  a  title-by-title 
rather  than  a  lump-sum  basis. 

The  separate  title  authorizations  now  contained  in  the  act  reflect 
the  committee’s  belief  that  the  war  on  poverty  must  be  supported 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  high  national  purpose  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  and  the  need  that  exists.  This  level  of  authorization  will 
permit  a  substantial  effort  to  eliminate  poverty  among  the  nearly 
35  million  Americans  who  are  poor.  A  maximum  effort,  of  course, 
cannot  realistically  be  achieved  within  an  annual  program  level  of 
$1,895  billion,  which  is  what  the  bill  would  authorize.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized,  however,  that  there  are  practical  limits  on  what  can  be  done 
and  on  the  amount  of  funds  that  can  be  absorbed  and  properly  used. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  authorizations  proposed  are  con¬ 
sistent  both  with  the  need  and  with  sound  and  prudent  administra¬ 
tion.  While  some  of  these  programs  have  started  more  slowly  than 
others,  all  have  now  reached  the  point  where  additional  funds  may 
be  channeled  through  organizations  and  procedures  which  are  already 
established.  Expansion  of  these  programs  to  the  levels  proposed 
should  present  far  fewer  problems  than  were  encountered  during  the 
first  year  in  simply  getting  underway. 

The  authorizations  contained  in  the  bill  are  estimated  as  sufficient 
to  support  the  following  program  levels: 

Job  Corps:  80,000  enrollees. 

Community  action:  1,100  grants  in  700  communities. 

VISTA:  5,000  volunteers  in  200  communities. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps:  300,000  teenagers  in  500  com¬ 
munities,  plus  an  additional  100,000  during  the  summer 
1966. 

College  w-ork-study:  Approximately  145,000  students  in  1,300 
colleges. 

Adult  basic  education:  70,000  trainees  in  50  States  and  4 
territories. 

Work  experience:  224,000  participants  in  50  States  and  4 
territories. 

Rural  loans:  $36,800,000  for  22,100  individual  loans  and 
$8,200,000  for  410  co-op  loans. 

Conclusion 

The  war  on  poverty,  scarcely  10  months  old,  has  been  well  begun. 
On  August  20,  1964,  the  President  signed  the  bill  which  was  a  commit¬ 
ment  by  the  Congress,  by  the  Nation,  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
elimination  of  deprivation  and  dependency  in  the  United  States. 
Rarely  in  peacetime  have  so  many  agencies,  public  and  private, 
Federal,  State,  and  local,  addressed  themselves  to  a  single  purpose. 
Surely  never  in  peacetime  history  has  such  a  large  and  complex 
program  gotten  underway  in  such  a  short  period  of  time.  Never  in 
the  history  of  this  country  has  there  been  such  a  monumental  effort 
to  help  people  to  help  themselves. 
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The  war  on  poverty  is  not  directed  at  its  symptoms  but  at  its 
causes.  It  is  a  program  which  seeks  not  merely  to  ameliorate  and 
alleviate  but  to  prevent  and  rehabilitate.  It  seeks  not  to  support  the 
poor  or  make  them  dependent  upon  the  generosity  of  others.  It 
seeks  to  provide  them  with  hope,  with  training,  with  a  chance  to  help 
themselves. 

The  war  on  poverty  gives  some  emphasis  to  the  young.  It  puts 
substantial  emphasis  on  education  and  training.  There  is  provision, 
of  course,  for  a  great  variety  of  other  services,  a  great  variety  of  other 
aids  designed  to  help  people  lift  themselves  from  poverty.  The  range 
of  services,  the  range  of  types  of  assistance  that  are  possible  under 
this  program  and  available  to  the  poor  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  limited 
only  by  the  ingenuity  of  those  designing  local  programs  for  the  poor. 

In  spite  of  its  potential  variety,  however,  the  war  on  poverty  is 
not  and  cannot  be  a  final  solution  to  all  the  problems  of  poverty.  It 
can  succeed  only  to  the  extent  that  the  general  economic  health  of  the 
Nation  is  preserved  and  improved.  The  millions  of  dollars  that  are 
being  spent  on  the  training  and  on  education,  for  instance,  will  have 
been  wasted  if  the  beneficiaries  of  the  programs  cannot  find  a  place 
in  the  job  market. 

The  committee  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  acknowlege  the  tremendous 
acceleration  that  has  recently  marked  the  national  economy.  Unem¬ 
ployment  in  many  areas  is  at  its  lowest  point  in  a  great  many  years, 
put  the  absorption  of  Job  Corps  enrollees,  of  youngsters  from  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  of  adults  from  the  work  experience 
program,  and  many  others  into  the  national  economy  will  be  possible 
only  if  the  rate  of  economic  growth  continues  to  increase.  The  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  administration  must  be  alert  to  this  fact. 

We  feel  confident  that  both  will  meet  the  commitment  undertaken 
last  August  to  eliminate  want,  deprivation,  and  need,  and  to  insure 
the  general  level  of  economic  well-being  so  necessary  to  the  eradication 
of  poverty. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1.  Short  title 

Section  1  provides  that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1965.” 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I - YOUTH  PROGRAMS 

Section  2.  Job  Corps — Enrollee  affidavits 

This  section  amends  section  104(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Act),  which  provides  that 
Job  Corps  enrollees  must  execute  affidavits  disclaiming  subversive 
beliefs  and  membership  in  subversive  organizations  and  subscribe  to 
an  oath  of  allegiance.  It  would  eliminate  the  requirement  for  dis¬ 
claimer  affidavits,  but  retains  in  substance  the  requirement  for  an 
oath  of  allegiance. 

Sections.  Job  Corps — Application  of  Employees'  Compensation  Act 

This  section  amends  provisions  of  section  106(c)  of  the  Act  to 
extend  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act  coverage  to  certain 
activities  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  while  on  pass  and  during  travel  to 
or  from  a  Job  Corps  site. 
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Under  specific  language  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(i)  of  section  106(c) 
of  the  present  Act  payment  of  disability  or  death  benefits  is  precluded 
in  the  case  of  any  enrollee  who  is  injured  or  killed  while  on  authorized 
leave  or  pass.  In  addition,  section  106  (c)(2)  (A)  (ii)  provides  that 
Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act  coverage  does  not  extend  to 
injury  or  death  of  an  enrollee  while  absent  from  his  or  her  assigned 
post  of  duty,  unless  sustained  while  participating  in  an  activity 
authorized  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Corps.  The  amendment 
would  modify  and  combine  these  provisions  in  such  a  way  that  an 
enrollee  could  be  considered  as  engaged  in  an  authorized  or  supervised 
activity,  and  thus  covered,  while  on  pass  or  traveling  to  or  from  a  Job 
Corps  site.  This  would  not  affect  the  regular  exclusions  established 
under  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act  for  cases  of  willful 
misconduct. 

Section  4-  Job  Corps — Enrollee  work  activities 

This  section  amends  section  110  of  the  Act  which  now  requires  40 
percent  of  all  Job  Corps  enrollees  to  be  in  camps  where  their  work 
activity  primarily  involves  public  natural  resources  or  public  recrea¬ 
tional  areas.  As  amended,  the  section  would  require  that  40  percent 
of  the  male  enrollees  must  be  in  such  camps. 

Section  5.  Work-training  programs — Limitation  on  Federal  assistance 

This  section  amends  section  115  of  the  Act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
period  during  which  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  work-training 
programs  will  be  90  percent. 

Section  6.  Work-study  program — Limitation  on  Federal  assistance 

This  section  amends  section  124(f),  relating  to  work-study  programs 
to  extend  the  period  during  which  the  Federal  share  of  student  com¬ 
pensation  may  be  up  to  90  percent  through  August  20,  1967,  an 
extension  of  1  year. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II - URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

PROGRAMS 

Section  7.  Community  action  programs — Limitations  on  Federal  assist¬ 
ance 

Subsection  (a)  amends  subsection  (a)  of  section  208  to  extend  the 
period  during  which  community  action  programs  may  regularly  be 
financed  with  90  percent  Federal  assistance  from  August  20,  1966, 
through  August  20,  1967. 

Subsection  (b)  adds  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  section  208  under  which 
the  Director  would  be  specifically  authorized  to  promulgate  regula¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  reduction  of  assistance  below  90  percent  for 
community  action  programs  or  component  programs  which  have 
been  conducted  with  assistance  under  section  205  for  more  than  a 
prescribed  period.  As  with  other  determinations  under  section  208, 
reductions  would  be  made  pursuant  to  objective  criteria  established  in 
such  regulations. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  provisions  of  section  208  which  require  that 
the  non-Federal  share  of  a  community  action  program  be  in  addition 
to  the  aggregate  of  non-Federal  expensitures  or  contributions  made 
for  similar  purposes  immediately  prior  to  the  extension  of  Federal 
assistance.  Under  the  amendment,  the  Director  would  be  authorized 
to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  establishing  objective  criteria 
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pursuant  to  which  modifications  of  this  requirement  could  be  permitted 
in  situations  where  its  literal  application  would  result  in  unnecessary 
hardship  or  would  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  basic  purpose 
to  be  served  by  the  requirement. 

Section  8.  Disapproval  oj  plans 

This  section  amends  section  209(c)  which  now  provides  that  before 
the  Director  can  initiate  a  program  of  assistance  under  title  II  or 
part  B  of  title  I,  he  must  submit  a  plan  for  the  proposal  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  The  Governor  may  disapprove  the  plan  within  30  days 
of  its  submission  to  him.  The  amendment  permits  the  Director  to 
reconsider  a  plan  which  has  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  and 
to  carry  it  out  if,  upon  such  reconsideration,  it  is  found  by  him  to  be 
fully  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  part. 

Section  9.  Adult  basic  education  programs — Payments:  Federal  share 
This  section  amends  section  216(b)  of  the  act  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  period  during  which  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  State  plans 
shall  be  90  percent. 

Section  10.  Adult  basic  education  programs — Teacher  training 

This  section  authorizes  use  of  up  to  5  percent  of  the  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  or  allocated  for  the  adult  basic  education  program  for  the  training 
of  persons  to  act  as  adult  basic  education  instructors. 

Section  1 1 .  Voluntary  assistance  program  for  needy  children 

This  section  deletes  part  C  of  title  II  of  the  |act  which  authorizes 
establishment,  on  a  nationwide  basis,  of  a  program  for  voluntary 
financial  assistance  by  individuals  to  needy  children. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III - SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  TO  COMBAT  POVERTY 

IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Section  12.  Cooperative  associations — Prohibition  oj  loans  to  assist 
manufacturing 

This  section  amends  section  305(f)  to  make  clear  that  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  loans  to  cooperatives  organized  for  manufacturing 
purposes  does  not  prevent  loans,  if  otherwise  appropriate,  to  coopera¬ 
tives  processing  dairy  products  or  similar  edible  farm  products. 

Section  18.  Migrant  and  seasonally  employed  agricultural  employees 
This  section  amends  part  B  of  title  III  of  the  act,  requiring  the 
Director  to  develop  and  implement  a  program  to  assist  migrant 
workers  and  their  families,  so  as  to  clarify  the  authority  granted  with 
respect  to  the  types  and  scope  of  assistance  and  the  institutions 
through  which  that  assistance  may  be  extended. 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  V - WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 

Section  If .  Definition  of  unemployment 

This  section  amends  section  502  to  provide  that  workers  in  farm 
families  with  less  than  $1,200  net  annual  family  income  shall  be 
considered  unemployed  for  the  purposes  of  the  title. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI - ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 


Section  15.  VISTA- 
Federal  laws 


- Assignment ;  Application  of  other  provisions  and 


Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  assignment  of  VISTA  volunteers 
under  section  603(a)(2)  of  the  act  to  programs  which  are  authorized, 
supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  act. 
Under  section  603(a)(2)  of  the  act,  assignment  of  volunteers  in 
connection  with  other  programs  under  the  act  is  now  limited  to 
programs  under  titles  I  and  II. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  specifically  applicable  to  VISTA  volunteers 
the  same  oath  requirements  as  would  apply  to  Job  Corps  enrollees 
under  section  2  of  this  bill.  In  addition,  it  provides  that  for  purposes 
of  death  or  disability  benefits  under  the  Federal  Employees’  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  the  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (in  lieu 

Jpf  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-2,  as  now  provided  for  both  Job  Corps 
enrollees  and  volunteers). 

Section  16.  National  Advisory  Council 

This  section  expands  from  14  to  20  the  number  of  members  (in 
addition  to  the  Director)  who  may  be  appointed  to  service  on  the 
National  Advisory  Council  established  by  section  605  of  the  act. 

Section  17.  Affidavits 

This  section  deletes  section  616  of  the  Act,  requiring  a  disclaimer 
affidavit  applicable  to  VISTA  volunteers  and  dairy  farmers  receiving 
indemnity  benefits  in  view  of  the  amendments  made  by  section  14  to 
the  VISTA  program  and  the  lapse  of  the  indemnity  payments  program. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  18.  Authorizations 

This  section  amends  the  various  sections  of  the  act  dealing  with 
the  duration  of  programs  and  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  each  such  program.  The  act  now  provides  that  the  programs 
^provided  for  in  each  title  will  be  carried  on  through  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1967.  The  bill  amends  each  of  these  provisions  to  extend 
the  duration  of  the  programs  for  an  additional  year. 

The  existing  law  also  authorizes  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965  on  a  title-by-title  basis.  The  bill  continues  the  authorizations 
on  a  title-by-title  basis  for  the  fiscal  year  1966.  The  amounts  author¬ 
ized  are  the  following:  Title  I — $825  million;  title  II — $680  million; 
title  III— $70  million;  title  V — $300  million;  title  VI — $20  million. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Section  19.  Moratorium  on  student  loans  to  VISTA  volunteers 

This  section  amends  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
to  authorize  a  moratorium  of  up  to  3  years  omthe  repayment  of  student 
loans  under  that  act  to  individuals  in  the  VISTA  program  authorized 
under  section  603  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
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CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW  MADE  BY  THE  BILL,  AS  REPORTED 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964 

AN  ACT  To  mobilize  the  human  and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  combat 

poverty  in  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964”. 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE  ^ 

Sec.  2.  Although  the  economic  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  have  progressed  to  a  level  surpassing  any  achieved  in 
world  history,  ana  although  these  benefits  are  widely  shared  through¬ 
out  the  Nation,  poverty  continues  to  be  the  lot  of  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  our  people.  The  United  States  can  achieve  its  full  economic 
and  social  potential  as  a  nation  only  if  every  individual  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capabilities  and  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  workings  of  our  society.  It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  in  this  Nation  by  opening  to  everyone  the  opportunity  for 
education  and  training,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the  opportunity 
to  live  in  decency  and  dignity.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
strengthen,  supplement,  and  coordinate  efforts  in  furtherance  of  that 
policy. 

TITLE  I— YOUTH  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — Job  Corps 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE  ^ 

Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  prepare  for  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  citizenship  and  to  increase  the  employability  of  young  men  and 
young  women  aged  sixteen  through  twenty-one  by  providing  them  in 
rural  and  urban  residential  centers  with  education,  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  useful  work  experience,  including  work  directed  toward  the  con¬ 
servation  of  natural  resources,  and  other  appropriate  activities. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  JOB  CORPS 

Sec.  102.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  there  is 
hereby  established  within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  “Office”),  established  by  title  VI,  a  Job 
Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Corps”). 
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JOB  CORPS  PROGRAM 

Sec.  103.  The  Director  of  the  Office  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
‘Director”)  is  authorized  to — 

(a)  enter  into  agreements  with  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agency  or  private  organization  for  the  establishment  and  opera¬ 
tion,  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  of  conservation  camps  and  training 
centers  and  for  the  provision  of  such  facilities  and  services  as  in 
his  judgment  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
including  but  not  limited  to  agreements  with  agencies  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  conserving,  developing,  and  managing 
the  public  natural  resources  of  the  Nation  and  of  developing, 
managing,  and  protecting  public  recreational  areas,  whereby  the 
enrollees  of  the  Corps  may  be  utilized  by  such  agencies  in  carrying 
out,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  such  agencies,  programs 
planned  and  designed  by  such  agencies  to  fulfill  such  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  including  agreements  for  a  botanical  survey  program 
involving  surveys  and  maps  of  existing  vegetation  and  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  plants,  soils,  and  environments  of  natural  and 
disturbed  plant  communities; 

(b)  arrange  for  the  provision  of  education  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  of  enrollees  in  the  Corps:  Provided,  That,  where  practicable, 
such  programs  may  be  provided  through  local  public  educational 
agencies  or  by  private  vocational  educational  institutions  or  tech¬ 
nical  institutes  where  such  institutions  or  institutes  can  provide 
substantially  equivalent  training  with  reduced  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures  ; 

(c)  provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of  programs  of  useful 
work  experience  and  other  appropriate  activities  for  enrollees; 

(d)  establish  standards  of  safety  and  health  for  enrollees,  and 
furnish  or  arrange  for  the  furnishing  of  health  services;  and 

(e)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  and  make  sucb  arrange¬ 
ments  as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide  for  the  selection  of 
enrollees  and  to  govern  their  conduct  after  enrollment,  including 
appropriate  regulations  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
enrollment  may  be  terminated. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  CORPS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Corps  shall  be  composed  of  young  men  and  young 
women  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not  attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time 
of  enrollment,  and  who  meet  the  standards  for  enrollment  prescribed 
by  the  Director.  Participation  in  the  Corps  shall  not  relieve  any 
enrollee  of  obligations  under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.). 

(b)  In  order  to  enroll  as  a  member  of  the  Corps,  an  individual  most 
agree  to  comply  with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Director  for  the  government  of  the  Corps. 

(c)  The  total  enrollment  of  any  individual  in  the  Corps  shall  not 
exceed  two  years  except  as  the  Director  may  determine  in  special  cases. 

(d)  [Each  enrollee  must  execute  and  file  with  the  Director  an  affii- 
davit  that  he  does  not  believe  in,  and  is  not  a  member  of  and  does  not 
support  any  organization  that  believes  in  or  teaches,  the  overthrow  of 
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the  United  States  Government  by  force  or  violence  or  by  any  illegal  or 
unconstitutional  methods,  and  (2)  each]  Each  enrollee  must  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following  form:  “I  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  [will]  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  of  America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  its  enemies 
foreign  and  domestic.”  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  [with  respect  to  such  affi¬ 
davits]  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  required  under  this  subsection. 

ALLOWANCE  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Enrollees  may  be  provided  with  such  living,  travel, 
and  leave  allowances,  and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  transportation, 
equipment,  clothing,  recreational  services,  medical,  dental,  hospital, 
and  other  health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the  Director  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs.  Transportation  and  travel/* 
allowances  may  also  be  provided,  in  such  circumstances  as  the  DirectoiV 
may  determine,  for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or  from  places  of 
enrollment,  and  for  former  enrollees  from  places  of  termination  to 
their  homes. 

(b)  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  enrollment  in  the  Corps,  each 
enrollee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation  therein 
as  determined  by  the  Director:  Provided,  however,  That  under  such 
circumstances  as  the  Director  may  determine  a  portion  of  the  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not  exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of 
satisfactory  service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of  service  of  the 
enrollee  directly  to  a  member  of  his  or  her  family  (as  defined  in  sec¬ 
tion  609(c))  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supplemented  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  equal  amount  by  the  Director.  In  the  event  of  the  enrollee’s 
death  during  the  period  of  his  or  her  service,  the  amount  of  any  unpaid 
readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5  U.S.C.  61f). 

APPLICATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW  _ 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  part, 
an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment, 
including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

(b)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1 
et  seq.)  and  of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.), 
and  any  service  performed  by  an  individual  as  an  enrollee  shall  be 
deemed  for  such  purposes  to  be  performed  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States. 

(c) (1)  Enrollees  under  this  part  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
751  et  seq.),  be  deemed  to  be  civil  employees  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  “employee”  as  defined  in  section  40  of 
such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  and  the  provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except 
as  hereinafter  provided. 
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(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

[(A)  The  term  “performance  of  duty”  in  the  Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Act  shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee — 

[(i)  while  on  authorized  leave  or  pass;  or 
[(ii)  while  absent  from  his  or  ler  assigned  post  of  duty,  except 
while  participating  in  an  activity  authorized  by  or  under  the 
direction  or  supervision  of  the  Corps.] 

(A)  The  term  “ performance  oj  duty ”  in  the  Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Act  shall  not  include  any  act  oj  an  enrollee  while  absent 
from  his  or  her  assigned  post  oj  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an 
activity  ( including  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or  jrom 
such  post  oj  duty)  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
oj  the  Corps. 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits  for  disability  or  death 
under  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act,  the  monthly  pay 

)of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  $150,  except  that  with  respect 
to  compensation  for  disability  accruing  after  the  individual  concerned 
reaches  the  age  of  twenth-one,  such  monthly  pay  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-2  under  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.),  and  section  6(d)(1)  of 
the  former  Act  (5  U.S.C.  756(d)(1))  shall  apply  to  enrollees. 

(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not  begin  to  accrue  until 
the  day  following  the  date  on  which  the  enrollment  of  the  injured 
enrollee  is  terminated. 

(d)  An  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  employee  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

(e)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  detailed  or  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Director  for 
the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not  be  counted  in  computing  strength 
under  any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or  in  computing 
the  percentage  authorized  by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 

POLITICAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

~  Sec.  107.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
|  Federal  Government  shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  political 
affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the 
Corps.  All  disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be  ignored, 
except  as  to  such  membership  in  political  parties  or  organizations  as 
constitutes  by  law  a  disqualification  for  Government  employment.  No 
discrimination  shall  be  exercised,  threatened  or  promised  by  any  per¬ 
son  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  against  or  in 
favor  of  any  enrollee  in  the  Corps,  or  any  applicant  for  enrollment  in 
the  Corps  because  of  his  political  affiliation  or  beliefs,  except  as  may  be 
specifically  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

(b)  No  officer,  employee  or  enrollee  of  the  Corps  shall  take  any 
active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political  campaigns,  except 
as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to  statute,  and  no  such  officer, 
employee  or  enrollee  shall  use  his  official  position  or  influence  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof. 
All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and 
to  express,  in  their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all  political 
subjects  and  candidates.  Any  officer,  employee,  enrollee  or  Federal 
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employee  who  solicits  funds  for  political  purposes  from  members  of 
the  Corps,  shall  be  in  violation  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  finds 
that  any  person  has  violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall,  after 
giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  explanation  to  the  officer  or 
employee  or  enrollee  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Director  with 
specific  instructions  as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective 
actions. 

STATE-OPERATED  YOUTH  CAMPS 

Sec.  108.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  to  assist  in  the  operation  or  administration  of  State-operated 
programs  which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part.  The  Director 
may,  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  he  may  adopt,  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  operative  or  administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  STATE  APPROVAL  OF  CONSERVATION  CAMPS  AND 

TRAINING  CENTERS 

Sec.  109.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  A  of  this  title  no 
conservation  camp,  training  center  or  other  similar  facility  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  established  within  a  State 
unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  establishment  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  such  plan  has  not  been  disap¬ 
proved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such  submission. 

Sec.  110.  Within  the  Job  Corps  there  is  authorized  a  Youth  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  in  which  at  any  one  time  no  less  than  40  per  centum 
of  the  male  enrollees  under  this  part  shall  be  assigned  to  camps  where 
their  work  activity  is  directed  primarily  toward  conserving,  develop¬ 
ing,  and  managing  the  public  natural  resources  of  the  Nation,  and 
developing,  managing,  and  protecting  public  recreational  areas. 
Such  work  activity  shall  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  members 
of  agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conserving,  developing, 
and  managing  the  public  natural  resources  and  of  developing,  man¬ 
aging,  and  protecting  public  recreational  areas. 

Part  B — Work-Training  Programs 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  111.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  useful  work  experi¬ 
ence  opportunities  for  unemployed  young  men  and  young  women, 
through  participation  in  State  and  community  work-training  pro¬ 
grams,  so  that  their  employability  may  be  increased  or  their  education 
resumed  or  continued  and  so  that  public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  (other  than  political  parties)  will  be  enabled  to  carry 
out  programs  which  will  permit  or  contribute  to  an  undertaking  or 
service  in  the  public  interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  provided,  or 
will  contribute  to  the  conservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources  and  recreational  areas. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  112.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  assist  and  cooperate  with  State  and  local  agencies  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  (other  than  political  parties)  in  developing 
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programs  for  the  employment  of  young  people  in  State  and  commu¬ 
nity  activities  hereinafter  authorized,  which,  whenever  appropriate, 
shall  be  coordinated  with  programs  of  training  and  education  pro¬ 
vided  by  local  public  educational  agencies. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
providing  for  the  payment  by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  a  State 
or  local  program  submitted  hereunder  if  he  determines,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 

(1)  enrollees  in  the  program  will  be  employed  either  (A)  on 
publicly  owned  and  operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on  local 
projects  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit  organizations  (other  than 
political  parties),  other  than  projects  involving  the  construction, 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  used  or  to 

\  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship; 

(2)  the  program  will  increase  the  employability  of  the  enrollees 
by  providing  work  experience  and  training  in  occupational  skills 
or  pursuits  in  classifications  in  which  the  Director  finds  there  is 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  employment,  or  will  enable  student 
enrollees  to  resume  or  to  maintain  school  attendance; 

(3)  the  program  will  permit  or  contribute  to  an  undertaking 
or  service  in  the  public  interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pro¬ 
vided,  or  will  contribute  to  the  conservation,  development,  or 
management  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  or  community 
or  to  the  development,  management,  or  protection  of  State  or 
community  recreational  areas; 

(4)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services; 

(5)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions  of  employment  will 
be  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the 
type  of  work  performed,  geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of 
the  employee; 

%  (6)  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  program  will  be 

/  coordinated  with  vocational  training  and  educational  services 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  enrollees  in  such  program  and 
sponsored  by  State  or  local  public  educational  agencies:  Provided, 
however,  That  where  such  services  are  inadequate  or  unavailable, 
the  program  may  make  provision  for  the  enlargement,  improve¬ 
ment,  development,  and  coordination  of  such  services  with  the 
cooperation  of,  or  where  appropriate  pursuant  to  agreement  with, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

(7)  the  program  includes  standards  and  procedures  for  the 
selection  of  applicants,  including  provisions  assuring  full  coordi¬ 
nation  and  cooperation  with  local  and  other  authorities  to 
encourage  students  to  resume  or  maintain  school  attendance, 
(b)  In  approving  projects  under  this  part,  the  Director  shall  give 
priority  to  projects  with  high  training  potential.  , 

ENROLLEES  IN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Participation  in  programs  under  this  part  shall  be 
limited  to  young  men  and  women  who  are  permanent  residents  of 
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the  United  States,  who  have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not  attained 
age  twenty-two,  and  whose  participation  in  such  programs  will  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employ¬ 
ment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation, 
leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

(c)  Where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Director  may  provide  for  testing,  counseling,  job  development,  and 
referral  services  to  youths  through  public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  115.  Federal  assistance  to  any  program  pursuant  to  this  part 
paid  for  the  period  ending  [two]  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act[,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,]  shall  no* 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  program,  including  costs 
of  administration,  and  such  assistance  paid  for  periods  thereafter  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  costs,  unless  the  Director  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him  establishing 
objective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  of 
such  percentages  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  116.  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under  this  part  among  the 
States.  In  developing  such  criteria,  he  shall  consider  among  other 
relevant  factors  the  ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and  family 
income  levels.  Not  more  than  12^  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part  shall  be  used  within  any  one  State. 

Part  C — Work-Study  Programs  ( 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  121.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  stimulate  and  promote  the 
part-time  employment  of  students  in  institutions  of  higher  education 
who  are  from  low-income  families  and  are  in  need  of  the  earnings 
from  such  employment  to  pursue  courses  of  study  at  such  institutions. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  122.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed  for 
making  grants  under  section  123.  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
amount  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs 
for  assistance  under  this  part.  The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  reserved 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
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(b)  Of  the  sums  being  alloted  under  this  subsection — 

( 1)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among  the  States 
so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  persons 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  all  the  States, 

(2)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among  the  States 
so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  high  school  graduates  (as  defined  in  section  103(d)(3)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963)  of  such  State  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  such  high  school  graduates  of  all  the  States, 
and 

(3)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the  States  so  that 
|  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an  amount 

which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number  of 
related  children  under  eithteeen  years  of  age  living  in  families 
with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
number  of  related  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  living  in 
families  with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  in  all  the  States. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  State’s  allotment  which  has  not  been  granted 
to  an  institution  of  higher  education  under  section  123  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated  shall  be  reallotted  by  the 
Director,  in  such  manner  as  he  determines  will  best  assist  in  achieving 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Amounts  reallotted  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  for  making  grants  under  section  123  until  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  “State”  does  not  include 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


GRANTS  FOR  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  123.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education  (as  defined  by  section  401(f)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  (P.L.  88-204))  under  which 
the  Director  will  make  grants  to  such  institutions  to  assist  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  work-study  programs  as  hereinafter  provided. 

CONDITIONS  OF  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  124.  An  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  section  123  shall — 
(a)  provide  for  the  operation  by  the  institution  of  a  program 
for  the  part-time  employment  of  its  students  in  work— 

-  (1)  for  the  institution  itself,  or 
(2)  for  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  organization  when 
the  position  is  obtained  through  an  arrangement  between  the 
institution  and  such  an  organization  and— 

(A)  the  work  is  related  to  the  students  educational 
objective,  or 

(B)  such  work  (i)  will  be  in  the  public  interest  and 
is  work  which  would  not  otherwise  be  provided,  (ii)  will 
not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers  or 
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impair  existing  contracts  for  services,  and  (iii)  will  be 
governed  by  such  conditions  of  employment  as  will  be 
appropriate  and  reasonable  in  light  of  such  factors  as 
the  type  of  work  performed,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  employee: 

Provided,  however,  That  no  such  work  shall  involve  the  construc¬ 
tion,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  used  or 
to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship ; 

(b)  provide  that  funds  granted  an  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  pursuant  to  section  123  may  be  used  only  to  make  payments 
to  students  participating  in  work-study  programs,  except  that  an 
institution  may  use  a  portion  of  the  sums  granted  to  it  to  meet 
administrative  expenses,  but  the  amount  so  used  may  not  exceed 
5  per  centum  of  the  payments  made  by  the  Director  to  such  insti¬ 
tution  for  that  part  of  the  work-study  program  in  which  students 
are  working  for  public  or  nonprofit  organizations  other  than  the| 
institution  itself; 

(c)  provide  that  employment  under  such  work-study  program 
shall  be  furnished  only  to  a  student  who  (1)  is  from  a  low-income 
family,  (2)  is  in  need  of  the  earnings  from  such  employment  in 
order  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  such  institution,  (3)  is  capable, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  institution,  of  maintaining  good  standing 
in  such  course  of  study  while  employed  under  the  program  covered 
by  the  agreement,  and  (4)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a 
full-time  student  at  the  institution  or,  in  the  case  of  a  student 
already  enrolled  in  and  attending  the  institution,  is  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  and  in  full-time  attendance  there  either  as  an  undergraduate, 
graduate,  or  professional  student; 

(d)  provide  that  no  student  shall  be  employed  under  such 
work-study  program  for  more  than  fifteen  hours  in  any  week  in 
which  classes  in  which  he  is  enrolled  are  in  session; 

(e)  provide  that  in  each  fiscal  year  during  which  the  agreement 
remains  in  effect,  the  institution  shall  expend  (from  sources  other 
than  payments  under  this  part)  for  the  employment  of  its  stu¬ 
dents  (whether  or  not  in  employment  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  part)  an  amount  that  is  not  less  than  its  average  annual{ 
expenditure  for  such  employment  during  the  three  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  agreement  is  entered  into ; 

(f)  provide  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  compensation  of  stu¬ 
dents  employed  in  the  work-study  program  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  will  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  compensa¬ 
tion  for  work  performed  during  the  period  ending  [two]  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  [or  June  30,  1966, 
whichever  is  later,]  and  75  per  centum  thereafter; 

(g)  include  provisions  designed  to  make  employment  under 
such  work-study  program,  or  equivalent  employment  offered  or 
arranged  for  by  the  institution,  reasonably  available  (to  the  extent 
of  available  funds)  to  all  eligible  students  in  the  institution  in 
need  thereof;  and 

(h)  include  such  other  provisions  as  the  Director  shall  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
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SOURCES  OF  MATCHING  FUNDS 

Sec.  125.  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  as  restricting  the 
source  (other  than  this  part)  from  which  the  institution  may  pay  its 
share  of  the  compensation  of  a  student  employed  under  a  work-study 
program  covered  by  an  agreement  under  this  part. 

equitable  distribution  of  assistance 

Sec.  126.  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
such  distribution  of  assistance  under  this  part  among  institutions  of 
higher  education  within  a  State  as  will  most  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Part  D — Authorization  of  Appropriations 

k  Sec.  131.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
Jn  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  [two] 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  .sum  of 
$412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965[;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law],  and  the  sum  of  $ 825,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  II— URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

PROGRAMS 

Part  A — General  Community  Action  Programs 
statement  of  purpose 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  stimulation  and 
incentive  for  urban  and  rural  communities  to  mobilize  their  resources 
Jo  combat  proverty  through  community  action  programs. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  term  “community  action  program”  means  a 
program — 

(1)  which  mobilizes  and  utilizes  resources,  public  or  private, 
of  any  urban  or  rural,  or  combined  urban  and  rural,  geographical 
area  (referred  to  in  this  part  as  a  “community”),  including  but 
not  limited  to  a  State,  metropolitan  area,  county,  city,  town, 
multicity  unit,  or  multicounty  unit  in  an  attack  on  poverty; 

(2)  which  provides  services,  assistance,  and  other  activities 
of  sufficient  scope  and  size  to  give  promise  of  progress  toward 
elimination  of  povrty  or  a  cause  or  causes  of  poverty  through 
developing  employment  opportunities,  improving  human  per¬ 
formance,  motivation,  and  productivity,  or  bettering  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  people  five,  learn,  and  work; 
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(3)  which  is  developed,  conducted,  and  administered  with  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  served;  and 

(4)  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  nonprofit  agency  (other  than  a  political  party),  or 
a  combination  thereof. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  additional  criteria 
for  programs  carried  on  under  this  part  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed  for 
carrying  out  sections  204  and  205.  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
amount  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs  foi# 
assistance  under  this  part.  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  amount  s^ 
reserved  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  as  the  Director  shall  de¬ 
termine-.  The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  this  subsection — 

(1)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among  the  States 
so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  public  assistance  recipients  in  such  State  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  public  assistance  recipients  in  all  the  States; 

(2)  one- third  shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the  States  so  that 
the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  annual  aver¬ 
age  number  of  persons  unemployed  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
annual  average  number  of  persons  unemployed  in  all  the  States; 
and 

(3)  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the 
States  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the^ 
number  of  related  children  under  18  years  of  age  living  in  familie* 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  such  State  bears  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  related  children  under  18  years  of  age  living  in  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  all  the  States. 

(c)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
a  fiscal  year  which  the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  part  shall  be  available  for  reallot¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Director 
may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  their  original  allotments  for 
such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Di¬ 
rector  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year 
for  carrying  out  this  part;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts 
are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub¬ 
section  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  for  such  year. 
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(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  “State”  does  not  in¬ 
clude  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  204.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to  con¬ 
tract  with,  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  com¬ 
binations  thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  development  of 
community  action  programs. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CONDUCT  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to 
contract  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combinations 
thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  community  action  programs 
which  have  been  approved  by  him  pursuant  to  this  part,  including  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  programs  which  are  components  of  a  community 
action  program  and  whiqh  are  designed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  Such  component  programs  shall  be  focused  upon  the  needs 
of  low-income  individuals  and  families  and  shall  provide  expanded 
and  improved  services,  assistance,  and  other  activities,  and  facilities 
necessary  in  connection  therewith.  Such  programs  shall  be  conducted 
in  those  fields  which  fall  within  the  purposes  of  this  part  including 
employment,  job  training  and  counseling,  health,  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation,  housing,  home  management,  welfare,  and  special  remedial  and 
other  noncurricular  educational  assistance  for  the  benefit  of  low- 
income  individuals  and  families. 

(b)  No  grant  or  contract  authorized  under  this  part  may  provide  for 
general  aid  to  elementary  or  secondary  education  in  any  school  or 
school  system. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  to  extend  assistance  under  this  section 
the  Director  shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors  the  incidence 
of  poverty  within  the  community  and  within  the  areas  or  groups  to 
be  affected  by  the  specific  program  or  programs,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  applicant  is  in  a  position  to  utilize  efficiently  and  expedi¬ 
tiously  the  assistance  for  which  application  is  made.  In  determining 
the  incidence  of  poverty  the  Director  shall  consider  information  avail- 
aboe  with  respect  to  such  factors  as:  the  concentration  of  low-income 
families,  particularly  those  with  children;  the  extent  of  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment;  the  number  and  proportion 
of  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs  basis  from 
public  agencies  or  private  organizations;  the  number  of  migrant  or 
transient  low-income  families;  school  dropout  rates,  military  service 
rejection  rates,  and  other  evidences  of  low  educational  attainment;  the 
incidence  of  disease,  disability,  and  infant  mortality;  housing  condi¬ 
tions  ;  adequacy  of  community  facilities  and  services ;  and  the  incidence 
of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

(d)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  section  the  Director  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  programs  which  give  promise  of  effecting 
a  permanent  increase  in  the  capacity  of  individuals,  groups,  and  com¬ 
munities  to  deal  with  their  problems  without  further  assistance. 
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TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  206.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide,  either  directly  or 
through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  (1)  technical  assistance  to  com¬ 
munities  in  developing,  conducting,  and  administering  community 
action  programs,  and  (2)  training  for  specialized  personnel  needed 
to  develop,  conduct,  or  administer  such  programs  or  to  provide  services 
or  other  assistance  thereunder. 

RESEARCH,  TRAINING,  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Sec.  207.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to  make  grants 
to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education  or  other 
appropriate  public  agencies  or  private  organizations  for  the  conduct 
of,  research,  training,  and  demonstrations  pertaining  to  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Expenditures  under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
such  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  208  (a)  Assistance  pursuant  to  sections  204  and  205  paid  for 
the  period  ending  [two]  three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  [,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,]  shall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  costs  referred  to  in  those  sections,  respectively,  and 
thereafter  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  costs,  unless  the 
Director  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated 
by  him  establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that 
assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentages  is  required  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  services. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  establishing 
objective  criteria  pursuant  to  which  assistance  may  be  reduced  below  90 
per  centum  for  such  community  action  programs  or  components  as  have 
received  assistance  under  section  205  for  a  period  prescribed  in  such 
regulations. 

[(b)]  (c)  The  expenditures  or  contributions  made  from  non- 
Federal  sources  for  a  community  action  program  or  component  thereof 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  expenditures  or  contributions 
from  non-Federal  sources  which  were  being  made  for  similar  purposes 
prior  to  the  extension  of  Federal  assistance.  The  requirement  imposed 
by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Direc¬ 
tor  may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria  for  deter¬ 
minations  covering  situations  where  a  literal  application  of  such  require¬ 
ment  would  result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  STATE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  procedures  which  will 
facilitate  effective  participation  of  the  States  in  community  action 
programs. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with, 
appropriate  State  agencies  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  such 
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agencies  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  communities  in  develop¬ 
ing,  conducting,  and  administering  community  action  programs. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  B  of  title  I  and  title  II  of 
this  Act,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  made  with,  or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public  agency  or  any 
private  institution  or  organization  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
program,  project,  or  other  activity  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting 
forth  such  proposed  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State [,  and  such  plan 
has  not  been  disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such  sub¬ 
mission]  and  such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  the  governor  within 
thirty  days  oj  such  submission,  or,  ij  so  disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered 
by  the  Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the  provisions 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part:  Provided,  however, 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  contracts,  agreements,  grants, 
loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  institution  of  higher  education  in 
existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

(d)  No  private  institution  or  organization  shall  be  eligible  for  par¬ 
ticipation  under  this  part  unless  it  (1)  is  itself  an  institution  or  orga¬ 
nization  which  has,  prior  to  its  consideration  for  such  participtaion, 
had  a  concern  with  problems  of  poverty,  or  (2)  is  sponsored  by  one  or 
more  such  institutions  or  organizations  or  by  a  public  agency,  or  (3) 
is  an  institution  of  higher  education  (as  defined  by  section  401(f)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963). 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  210.  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under  this  part  within  the 
States  between  urban  and  rural  areas.  In  developing  such  criteria, 
he  shall  consider  the  relative  numbers  in  the  States  or  areas  therein 
of:  (1)  low-income  families,  particularly  those  with  children;  (2) 
unemployed  persons;  (3)  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance 
on  a  needs  basis  from  public  agencies  or  private  organizations; 
(4)  school  dropouts;  (5)  adults  with  less  than  an  eighth-grade  edu¬ 
cation;  (6)  persons  rejected  for  military  service;  and  (7)  persons  liv¬ 
ing  in  urban  places  compared  to  the  number  living  in  rural  places 
as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  1960  census. 

PREFERENCE  FOR  COMPONENTS  OF  APPROVED  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  211.  In  determining  whether  to  extend  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  Director  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  give  preference  to  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  which  are  components  of  a  community  action 
program  approved  pursuant  to  this  part. 

Part  B — Adult  Basic  Education  Programs 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  212.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  initiate  programs  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  individuals  who  have  attained  age  eighteen  and  whose  inabil¬ 
ity  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  constitutes  a  substantial 
impairment  of  their  ability  to  get  or  retain  employment  commensurate 
with  their  real  ability,  so  as  to  help  eliminate  such  inability  and  raise 
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the  level  of  education  of  such  individuals  with  a  view  to  making  them 
less  likely  to  become  dependent  on  others,  improving  their  ability  to 
benefit  from  occupational  training  and  otherwise  increasing  their 
opportunities  for  more  productive  and  profitable  employment,  and 
making  them  better  able  to  meet  their  adult  responsibilities. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  213.  (a)  [From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title] 
From,  so  much  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part 
as  is  not  reserved  pursuant  to  section  218,  the  Director  shall  make  grants 
to  States  which  have  State  plans  approved  by  him  under  this  section. 

(b)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Director,  to — 

(1)  assist  in  establishment  of  pilot  projects  by  local  educational 
agencies,  relating  to  instruction  in  public  schools,  or  other  facili¬ 
ties  used  for  the  purpose  by  such  agencies,  of  individuals  described 
in  section  212,  to  (A)  demonstrate,  test,  or  develop  modifications, 
or  adaptations  in  the  light  of  local  needs,  of  special  materials  or 
methods  for  instruction  of  such  individuals,  (B)  stimulate  the 
development  of  local  educational  agency  programs  for  instruction 
of  such  individuals  in  such  schools  or  other  facilities,  and  (C) 
acquire  additional  information  concerning  the  materials  or  meth¬ 
ods  needed  for  an  effective  program  for  raising  adult  basic  educa¬ 
tional  skills; 

(2)  assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  local  educational  agency  pro¬ 
grams  for  instruction  of  such  individuals  in  such  schools  or  other 
facilities;  and 

(3)  assist  in  development  or  improvement  of  technical  or  super¬ 
visory  services  by  the  State  educational  agency  relating  to  adult 
basic  education  programs. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Director  shall  approve  for  purposes  of  this  part 
the  plan  of  a  State  which — 

fl)  provides  for  administration  thereof  by  the  State  educa¬ 
tional  agency; 

(2)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make  such  reports  to  the 
Director,  in  such  form  and  containing  such  information,  as  may 
reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Director  to  perform  his 
duties  under  this  part  and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Director  finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correct¬ 
ness  and  verification  of  such  reports; 

(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  part  (in¬ 
cluding  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to  local  educational 
agencies) ; 

(4)  provides  for  cooperative  arrangements  between  the  State 
educational  agency  and  the  State  health  authority  looking  toward 
provision  of  such  health  information  and  services  for  individuals 
described  in  section  212  as  may  be  available  from  such  agencies 
and  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  benefit  from 
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the  instruction  provided  under  programs  conducted  pursuant  to 
grants  under  this  part;  and 

(5)  sets  forth  a  program  for  use,  in  accordance  with  section 
213(b),  of  grants  under  this  part  which  affords  assurance  of  sub¬ 
stantial  progress,  within  a  reasonable  period  and  with  respect  to 
all  segments  of  the  population  and  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward 
elmination  of  the  inability  of  adults  to  read  and  write  English 
and  toward  substantially  raising  the  level  of  education  of  indi¬ 
viduals  described  in  section  212. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  not  finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  under  this  part,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without  first 
affording  the  State  educational  agency  reasonable  notice  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  hearing. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  215.  (a)  From  the  sums  allocated  for  grants  to  States  under 
section  213  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  reserve  such  amount, 
but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine  and 
shall  allot  such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  part.  The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  allocated  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
number  of  individuals  in  each  State  who  have  attained  age  eighteen 
and  who  have  completed  not  more  than  five  grades  of  school  or  have 
not  achieved  an  equivalent  level  of  education,  as  determined  by  the 
Director  on  the  basis  of  the  best  and  most  recent  information  available 
to  him,  including  any  relevant  data  furnished  to  him  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  The  amount  allotted  to  any  State  under  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less  than  $50,000  shall 
be  increased  to  that  amount,  the  total  thereby  required  being  derived 
by  proportionately  reducing  the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  re¬ 
maining  States  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  adjust¬ 
ments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such 
remaining  States  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $50,000.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  “State”  shall  not  include 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
a  fiscal  year  which  the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required,  for 
the  period  such  allotment  is  available,  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan 
(if  any)  ^approved  under  this  part  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  diming  such  period  as  the  Director 
may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Director  estimates  such  State  needs 
and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period  for  carrying  out  its  State  plan 
approved  under  this  part;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallocated  among  the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts 
are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub¬ 
section  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  for  such  year. 

(c)  The  allotment  of  any  State  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  shall,  except  to  the  extent  reallotted  under 
subsection  (b),  remain  available  until  June  30,  1966,  for  obligation 
by  such  State  for  carrying  out  its  State  plan  approved  under  this  part. 
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PAYMENTS 

Sec.  216.  (a)  From  a  State’s  allotment  available  for  the  purpose, 
the  Federal  share  of  expenditures,  under  its  State  plan,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  set  forth  in  section  213(b)  shall  be  paid  to  such  State.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the 
Director;  and  may  be  made  in  such  installments  as  the  Director  may 
determine,  after  making  appropriate  adjustments  to  take  account  of 
previously  made  overpayments  or  underpayments;  except  that  no  such 
payments  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  Director  finds 
that  the  amount  available  for  expenditures  for  adult  basic  educational 
programs  and  services  from  State  sources  for  such  year  will  be  not 
less  than?  the  amount  expended  for  such  purposes  from  such  sources 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  [the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,]  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  share  for  each  State  shall  be  90  per  centum.  For  the  succeeding  | 
fiscal  year  the  Federal  share  for  any  State  shall  be  50  per  centum.  " 

OPERATION  OF  STATE  PLANS;  HEARINGS  AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  217.  (a)  Whenever  the  Director,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency  administering 
a  State  plan  approved  under  this  part,  finds  that— 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer  com¬ 
plies  with  the  provisions  of  section  214,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there  is  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  such  provision, 

the  Director  shall  notify  such  State  agency  that  no  further  payments 
will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  part  (or  in  his  discretion,  that 
further  payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  programs  under  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure),  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he 
is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  may  be  made  to  such  State  under 
this  part  (or  payments  shall  be  limited  to  programs  under  or  portions 
of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure). 

(b)  A  State  educational  agency  dissatisfied  with  a  final  action  of  i 
the  Director  under  section  214  or  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  * 
appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which 
the  State  is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Director,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Director  thereupon  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Director  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing  of  the  record,  the 
Director  may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings  of  the 
Director  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Director  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Director  may  there¬ 
upon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 
previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
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be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  action 
of  the  Director  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  commencement  of 
proceedings  under  this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  so  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Director’s  action. 

TEACHER  TRAINING  PROJECTS 

Sec.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  oj  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  reserved  and 
used  by  the  Director  to  provide  (directly  or  by  contract) ,  or  to  make  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities,  State  or  local  educational  agencies,  or  other 
appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations  to 
provide,  training  to  persons  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  as  instructors 
(or  individuals  described  in  section  212,  with  such  stipends  and  allowances, 
if  any  (; including  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses) ,  for  persons  under¬ 
going  such  training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Director  may  by  or  pursu¬ 
ant  to  regulation  determine. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  [218]  219.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

(1)  the  term  “State  educational  agency”  means  the  State  board 
of  education  or  other  agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
or,  if  different,  the  agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
supervision  of  adult  basic  education  in  public  schools,  whichever 
may  be  designated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law,  or,  if  there 
is  no  such  agency  or  officer,  an  agency  or  officer  designated  by  the 
Governor  or  by  State  law ; 

(2)  the  term  “local  educational  agency”  means  a  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  or  other  legally  constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  public  elementary  or  sec- 

►  ondary  schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or  polit¬ 
ical  subdivision  in  a  State,  except  that  if  there  is  a  separate  board 
or  other  legally  constituted  local  authority  having  administrative 
control  and  direction  of  adult  basic  education  in  public  schools 
therein,  it  means  such  other  board  or  authority. 

[Part  C — Voluntary  Assistance  Program  for  Needy  Children 

[statement  of  purpose 

[Sec.  219.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  allow  individual  Americans 
to  participate  in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty,  by  voluntarily 
assisting  in  the  support  of  one  or  more  needy  children,  in  a  program 
coordinated  with  city  or  county  social  welfare  agencies. 

[authority  to  establish  information  center 

[Sec.  220.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
Director  is  authorized  to  establish  a  section  within  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an  information  and  coordination  center 
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to  encourage  voluntary  assistance  for  deserving  and  needy  children. 
Such  section  shall  collect  the  names  of  persons  who  voluntarily  desire 
to  assist  financially  such  children  and  shall  secure  from  city  or  county 
social  welfare  agencies  such  information  concerning  deserving  and 
needy  children  as  the  Director  shall  deem  appropriate. 

[(b)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  section  established 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  act  solely  as  an  information  and  coordina¬ 
tion  center  and  that  nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  as  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  welfare  agencies  with 
respect  to  programs  for  needy  children.] 

Part  CD]  C — Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  [221]  220.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided 
for  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the 
[two]  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  ofd 
$340,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965[;  and  for  the^ 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law],  and  the  sum  of  $ 680,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  III— SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  TO  COMBAT  POVERTY 

IN  RURAL  AREAS 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  meet  some  of  the  special 
problems  of  rural  poverty  and  thereby  to  raise  and  maintain  the  in¬ 
come  and  living  standards  of  low-income  rural  families  and  migrant 
agricultural  employees  and  their  families. 

Part  A — Authority  To  Make  Grants  and  Loans  - 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make — 

(1)  loans  having  a  maximum  maturity  of  15  years  and  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  $2,500  in  the  aggregate  to  any  low  income 
rural  family  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director,  such  loans 
have  a  reasonable  possibility  of  effecting  a  permanent  increase  in 
the  income  of  such  families  by  assisting  or  permitting  them  to — 

(A)  acquire  or  improve  real  estate  or  reduce  encum¬ 
brances  or  erect  improvements  thereon. 

(B)  operate  or  improve  the  operation  of  farms  not  larger 
than  family  sized,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of 
food,  seed,  fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equipment,  or 

(C)  participate  in  cooperative  associations;  and/or  to 
finance  nonagricultural  enterprises  which  will  enable  such 
families  to  supplement  their  income. 

(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  made  only  if  the  family  is  not 
qualified  to  obtain  such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Federal  programs. 
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COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  303.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  local  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  furnishing  essential  processing,  purchasing,  or  mar¬ 
keting  services,  supplies,  or  facilities  predominantly  to  low-income 
rural  families. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  304.  No  financial  or  other  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  part  unless  the  Director  determines  that — 

(a)  the  providing  of  such  assistance  will  materially  further 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  assistance  provided  pursuant  to  section  303, 
the  applicant  is  fulfilling  or  will  fulfill  a  need  for  services,  facil¬ 
ities,  or  activities  which  is  not  otherwise  being  met. 

LOAN  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  305.  Loans  pursuant  to  sections  302  and  303  shall  have  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director  shall  determine,  subject  to  the 
following  limitations : 

(a)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of  the  loan; 

(b)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable  terms 
from  private  sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with  other  funds  avail¬ 
able,  is  adequate  to  assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury 
obligations  of  comparable  maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional 
charge,  if  any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as  the 
Director  may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  its  purposes; 

(e)  with  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant  to  section  303,  the  loan 
is  repayable  within  not  more  than  thirty  years;  and 

(f)  no  financial  or  other  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
part  to  or  in  connection  with  any  corporation  or  cooperative 
organization  for  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
for  manufacturing  purposes;  Provided,  That  packing,  canning, 
cooking,  freezing  or  other  processing  used  in  preparing  or  marketing 
edible  farm  products,  including  dairy  products,  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  manufacturing  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  results  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  or  different  substance. 

Part  B — Assistance  for  Migrant,  and  Other  Seasonally 

Employed,  Agricultural  Employees  and  Their  Families 

[Sec.  311.  The  Director  shall  develop  and  implement  as  soon  as 
practicable  a  program  to  assist  the  States,  political  subdivisions  of 
States,  public  and  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  organizations,  farm 
associations,  or  individuals  in  establishing  and  operating  programs 
of  assistance  for  migrant,  and  other  seasonally  employed,  agricultural 
employees  and  their  families  which  programs  shall  be  limited  to 
housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  children.  Institutions, 
organizations,  farm  associations,  or  individuals  shall  be  limited  to 
direct  loans.  J 
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MIGRANTS  AND  SEASONALLY  EMPLOYED  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  311.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  develop  and  implement  a 
program  of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State  and  local 
agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions,  and  cooperatives  in  establishing, 
administering,  and  operating  programs  which  will  meet,  or  substantially 
and  primarily  contribute  to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of  migratory 
workers  and  seasonal  farm  laborers  and  their  families  in  the  fields  of 
housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  children. 

Part  C — Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  321.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  program  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  [two] 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965[;  and  for  the  a 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,^ 
1967,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law],  and  the  sum  of  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  herafter  authorize  by  law.  Not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  other  titles  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  may  also  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  part  B  of  this 
title. 


Part  D — Indemnity  Payments  to  Dairy  Farmers 

Sec.  331.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make 
indemnity  payments,  at  a  fair  market  value,  to  dairy  farmers  who 
have  been  directed  since  January  1,  1964,  to  remove  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets  because  it  contained  residues  of  chemicals  regis¬ 
tered  and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the  time 
of  such  use.  Such  indemnity  payments  shall  continue  to  each  dairy 
farmer  until  he  has  been  reinstated  and  is  again  allowed  to  dispose 
of  his  milk  on  commercial  markets. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  authority  granted  under  this  section  shall  expire  on  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1965. 

TITLE  IV— EMPLOYMENT  AND  INVESTMENT 

INCENTIVES 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  assist  in  the  establishment, 
preservation,  and  strengthening  of  small  business  concerns  and 
improve  the  managerial  skills  employed  in  such  enterprises;  and  to 
mobilize  for  these  objectives  private  as  well  as  public  managerial  skills 
and  resources. 
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LOANS,  PARTICIPATIONS,  AND  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  402.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make,  participate  (on  an 
immediate  basis)  in,  or  guarantee  loans,  repayable  in  not  more  than 
fifteen  years,  to  any  small  business  concern  (as  defined  in  section  3  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632)  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under),  or  to  any  qualified  person  seeking  to  establish  such  a  concern, 
when  he  determines  that  such  loans  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  with  particular  emphasis  on  employment  of  the 
long-term  unemployed:  Provided ,  however,  That  no  such  loans  shall 
be  made,  participated  in,  or  guaranteed  if  the  total  of  such  Federal 
assistance  to  a  single  borrower  outstanding  at  any  one  time  would  ex¬ 
ceed  $25,000.  The  Director  may  defer  payments  on  the  principal  of 
such  loans  for  a  grace  period  and  use  such  other  methods  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  assure  the  successful  establishment  and 
operation  of  such  concern.  The  Director  may,  in  his  discretion,  as  a 
condition  of  such  financial  assistance,  require  that  the  borrower  take 
steps  to  improve  his  management  skills  by  participating  in  a  manage¬ 
ment  training  program  approved  by  the  Director.  The  Director  shall 
encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  participation  of  the  private  business 
community  in  the  program  of  assistance  to  such  concerns. 

COORDINATION  WITH  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  403.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  section  402 
in  any  community  for  which  the  Director  has  approved  a  community 
action  program  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this  Act  unless  such  financial 
assistance  is  determined  by  him  to  be  consistent  with  such  program. 

FINANCING  UNDER  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Sec.  404.  Such  lending  and  guaranty  functions  under  this  title 
as  may  be  delegated  to  the  Small  Business  Administration  may  be 
financed  with  funds  appropriated  to  the  revolving  fund  established 
by  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  633(c))  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  7(a),  7(b),  and  8(a)  of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(a), 
636(b),  637(a)). 

LOAN  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  405.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  section  402  (including  immediate 
participation  in  and  guaranties  of  such  loans)  shall  have  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Director  shall  determine,  subject  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  limitations — 

(a)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of  the  loan; 

(b)  the  financial  assistance  is  not  otherwise  available  on  reason¬ 
able  terms  from  private  sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs ; 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with  other  funds  available, 
is  adequate  to  assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achievement 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration 
the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury  obligations  of 
comparable  maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional  charge,  if  any, 
toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as  the  Director  may 
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determine  to  be  consistent  with  its  purposes:  Provided,  however, 
That  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on  loans  made  in  redevelopment 
areas  designated  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2501  et  seq.)  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  currently  applicable  to  new 
loans  made  under  section  6  of  that  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2505);  and 
(e)  fees  not  in  excess  of  amounts  necessary  to  cover  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  and  probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loan 
guaranties. 


LIMITATION  ON  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  406.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  pursuant  to  this 
title  where  the  Director  determines  that  the  assistance  will  be  used 
in  relocating  establishments  from  one  area  to  another  or  in  financing 
subcontractors  to  enable  them  to  undertake  work  theretofore  per¬ 
formed  in  another  area  by  other  subcontractors  or  contractors. 

DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  407.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  years. 

TITLE  V— WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 

STATEMENT  of  purpose 

Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  expand  the  opportunities 
for  constructive  work  experience  and  other  needed  training  available 
to  persons  who  are  unable  to  support  or  care  for  themselves  or  their 
families.  In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  the  Director  shall  make  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  the  programs  available  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL,  PILOT,  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  502.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  adoption  of  programs  designed1 
to  help  unemployed  fathers  and  other  needy  persons  to  secure  and 
retain  employment  or  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or 
personal  independence,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds 
appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enable  him  to  make 
payments  for  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration  projects  under 
section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1315),  subject  to  the 
limitations  contained  in  section  409(a)  (1)  to  (6),  inclusive,  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  609(a)  (1)— (6)),  in  addition  to  the  sums  otherwise 
available  pursuant  thereto.  Workers  in  farm,  families  with  less  than 
$1,200  net  family  income  shall  be  considered  unemployed  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  The  costs  of  such  projects  to  the  United  States  [for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,]  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  such  Act,  be  met  entirely  from  funds  appropriated  or 
allocated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  503.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  [two] 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $150,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965[;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1966,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law], 
and  the  sum  of  $ 300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966; 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year  such  sums  may  he  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  author¬ 
ize  by  law. 

TITLE  VI— ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 
N  Part  A — Administration 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Sec.  601.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There  shall  also  be 
in  the  Office  one  Deputy  Director  and  three  Assistant  Directors  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  and  the  Assistant  Directors 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5(b)  of  the  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  133z-3(b)),  at  any  time  after  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  hereof  the  President  may,  by  complying 
with  the  procedures  established  by  that  Act,  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Office  from  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  for  its 
establishment  elsewhere  in  the  executive  branch  as  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate. 

4  (c)  The  compensation  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(d)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(e)  The  compensation  of  the  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Executive  Departments. 

AUTHORITY  OF  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  602.  In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  other 
sections  of  this  Act,  the  Director  is  authorized,  in  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act,  to — 

(a)  appoint  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws  such  per¬ 
sonnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  its 
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functions,  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  fix  their  com¬ 
pensation  in  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5 
U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.); 

(b)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  compensate  individuals  so  employed  at  rates 
not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and  allow 
them,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
travel  expenses  (including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  intermittently,  while  so  em¬ 
ployed:  Provided,  however,  That  contracts  for  such  employment 
may  be  renewed  annually; 

(c)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  one  or 
more  advisory  committees  composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  as  he  deems 
desirable  to  advise  him  with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this^ 
Act;  and  members  of  such  committees  (including  the  National* 
Advisory  Council  established  in  section  605),  other  than  those 
regularly  employed  by  the  Federal  Government,  while  attending 
meetings  of  such  committees  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of 
the  Director,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  and  travel 
expenses  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  experts 
and  consultants; 

(d)  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  arrange  with  and  reim¬ 
burse  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act  and,  as  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate,  delegate  any  of  his  powers  under  this  Act  and  authorize 
the  redelegation  thereof; 

(e)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services  and  facilities  of 
Federal  agencies  without  reimbursement,  and,  with  the  consent 
of  any  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  accept  and  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or  sub¬ 
division  without  reimbursement; 

(f)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Office,  and  employ  or  dispose  of 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  title  thereof,^ 
any  money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  oi^ 
intangible,  received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise ; 

(g)  accept  voluntary  and  imcompensated  services,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  665(b)); 

(h)  allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to  other  Federal  agencies 
for  expenditure,  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  hereof,  including  (without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code)  expenditure  for  construction,  repairs,  and  capital 
improvements ; 

(i)  disseminate,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4154  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  data  and  information,  in 
such  form  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate,  to  public  agencies, 
private  organizations,  and  the  general  public; 

(j)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(k)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the 
acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of  real  or  personal  property  by 
the  United  States,  deal  with,  complete,  rent,  renovate,  modernize, 
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or  sell  for  cash  or  credit  at  his  discretion  any  properties  acquired 
by  him  in  connection  with  loans,  participations,  and  guaranties 
made  by  him  pursuant  to  titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act; 

(l)  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  to  or  held  by  him  and 
all  legal  or  equitable  rights  accruing  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  obligations  until  such  time  as  such  obligations  may 
be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(m)  expend,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law 
or  regulation,  funds  made  available  for  purposes  of  this  Act  (1) 
for  printing  and  binding,  and  (2)  for  rent  of  buildings  and  space 
in  buildings  and  for  repair,  alteration,  and  improvement  of  build¬ 
ings  and  space  in  buildings  rented  by  him ;  but  the  Director  shall 
not  utilize  the  authority  contained  in  this  clause  (A)  except  when 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  an  item,  service,  or  facility,  which 
is  required  in  the  proper  administration  of  this  Act,  and  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or  could  not  be  obtained  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form,  or  under 
the  conditions  in  which,  it  is  needed,  and  (B)  prior  to  having  given 
written  notification  to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  (if 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  affect  an  activity  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services 
Administration)  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  (if  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  affect  an  activity 
which  otherwise  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  Com¬ 
mittee)  of  his  intention  to  exercise  such  authority,  the  item,  serv¬ 
ice,  or  facility  with  respect  to  which  such  authority  is  proposed 
to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons  and  justifications  for  the  exercise 
of  such  authority;  and 

(n)  establish  such  policies,  standards,  criteria,  and  procedures 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations,  enter  into  such  contracts  and 
agreements  with  public  agencies  and  private  organizations  and 
persons,  make  such  payments  (in  lump  sum  or  installments,  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  the  case  of  grants, 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or  under¬ 
payments),  and  generally  perform  such  functions  and  take  such 
steps  as  he  may  deem  to  fie  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  recruit,  select,  train, 

id — 

(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agencies  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  refer  volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  furtherance  of 
programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State  or  local  level;  and 

(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies 
involved,  assign  volunteers  to  work  (A)  in  meeting  the  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on  reserva¬ 
tions,  of  migratory  workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit 
mental  health  or  mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  in  their  con¬ 
struction  or  operation  by  Federal  funds;  and  (C)  [in  furtherance 
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of  programs  or  activities  authorized  or  supported  under  title  I 
or  II  of  this  Act]  in  connection  with  programs  or  activities  author¬ 
ized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
Am 

(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volunteers  shall  be  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Director  may  determine,  but  volunteers  shall 
not  be  referred  or  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State  without 

the  consent  of  the  Governor.  . 

(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  to  all  volunteers  during 
training  and  to  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2) 
such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month,  such  living,  travel,  and 
leave  allowances,  and  such  housing,  transportation  (including  travel 
to  and  from  the  place  of  training),  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence, 
clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care  as  the  Director  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

[(d)  Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  Federal  employees  and  ja 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  em^i 
ployment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compen-  * 
sation,  leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal  employee 
benefits,  except  that  all  volunteers  during  training  and  such  volun¬ 
teers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Corps  under 

section  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act.]  . 

(d)  (1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation 

in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  1 04(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of 
section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to 
Federal  employment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits.  . 

(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and  such  volunteers  as  are  assigned 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed  Federal 
employees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section 
106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of  the  computation 
described  in  paragraph  ( 2)(B )  of  section  106(c)  the  monthly  pay  °J  ai 
volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for ^ 
OS-7  under  the  Classification  Act  of  194-9. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  604.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Economic  Opportunity 
Council,  which  shall  consult  with  and  advise  the  Director  in  carrying 
out  his  functions,  including  the  coordination  of  antipoverty  efforts  by 
all  segments  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  include  the  Director,  who  shall  be  Chair¬ 
man,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service,  and  such  other  agency  heads  as  the  President  may  designate, 
or  delegates  thereof. 
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NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  605.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  a  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council.  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  Director,  who 
shall  be  Chairman,  and  not  more  than  [fourteen]  twenty  additional 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  who  shall  be  representative  of  the  public  in  general  and 
appropriate  fields  of  endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  the  Council  shall  review  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  activities  of  the  Office,  and  shall  make  such  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto  as  are  appropriate.  The  Council  shall  meet  at 
least  once  each  year  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Director  may 
request. 

REVOLVING  FUND 


Sec.  606.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  lending  and  guaranty  functions 
\authorized  under  titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act,  there  is  authorized 
fto  be  established  a  revolving  fund.  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall 
consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to  it  by  the  Director 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  321  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  pay  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  interest  on  the  capital  of  the  fund 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury  obli¬ 
gations  of  comparable  maturity  during  the  last  month  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Interest  payments  may  be  deferred  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  any  interest  payments  so  deferred 
shall  themselves  bear  interest. 

(c)  Whenever  any  capital  in  the  fund  is  determined  by  the  Director 
to  be  in  excess  of  current  needs,  such  capital  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation  from  which  advanced,  where  it  shall  be  held  for  future 
advances. 

(d)  Receipts  from  any  lending  and  guaranty  operations  under  this 
Act  (except  operations  under  title  IV  carried  on  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration)  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund.  The  fund  shall  be 

Available  for  the  payment  of  all  expenditures  of  the  Director  for 
Joans,  participations,  and  guaranties  authorized  under  titles  III  and 
IV  of  this  Act. 


LABOR  STANDARDS 


Sec.  607.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  the  construction,  alteration  or  repair,  including 
painting  and  decorating  of  projects,  buildings  and  works  which  are 
federally  assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  133— 133z-15),  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C. 
276(c)). 
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REPORTS 

Sec.  608.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Office  during  such  year. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  “State”  means  a  State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I  and  Part  A  of  title  II  such  term 
includes  the  Trust  Terri  troy  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and  the  term 
“United  States”,  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense,  includes  the  fore¬ 
going  and  all  other  places,  continental  or  insular,  including  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  thegj 

United  States.  .  ™ 

(b)  The  term  “agency”,  unless  the  context  requires  otherwise,  means 
department,  agency,  or  other  component  of  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governmental  entity. 

(c)  The  term  “family”,  in  the  case  of  a  Job  Corps  enroliee,  means — 

(1)  the  spouse  or  child  of  an  enroliee,  and 

(2)  any  other  relative  who  draws  substantial  support  from  the 
enroliee. 

Part  B — Coordination  of  Antipoverty  Programs 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  611.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  carried  out  in  a  coordinated  manner  - 

(1)  the  Director  is  authorized  to  call  upon  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  to  supply  such  statistical  data,  program  reports,  and  other 
materials  as  he  deems  necessary  to  discharge  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act,  and  to  assist  the  President  in  coordinating  the 

antipoverty  efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies;  ...  />3 

(2)  Federal  agencies  which  are  engaged  in  administering  pro-\£ 
grams  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  which  otherwise 
perform  functions  relating  thereto,  shall — 

(A)  cooperate  with  the  Director  in  carrying  out  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exercise  their  functions 
in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  permitted  by 
other  applicable  law,  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 

this  Act;  and  , 

(3)  The  President  may  direct  that  particular  programs  and 
functions,  including  the  expenditure  of  funds,  of  the  Federal 
agencies  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  carried  out,  to  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  other  applicable  law,  in  conjunction 
with  or  in  support  of  programs  authorizied  under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  existing  Federal  agencies  are  utilized 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  estab- 
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lish  any  new  department  or  office  when  the  intended  function  is  being 
performed  by  an  existing  department  or  office. 


PREFERENCE  TO  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 


Sec.  612.  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  law  governing  any  Federal  program  and  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  administering  any  Federal  pro¬ 
gram  is  directed  to  give  preference  to  any  application  for  assistance  or 
benefits  which  is  made  pursuant  to  or  in  connection  with  a  community 
action  program  approved  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this  Act. 


INFORMATION  CENTER 


Sec.  613.  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
nd  to  insure  that  information  concerning  such  programs  and  other 
elevant  information  is  readily  available  in  one  place  to  public  officials 
and  other  interested  persons,  the  Director  is  authorized  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  collect,  prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and  distribute  such 
information,  either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any  funds  so 
received  to  be  deposited  to  the  Director’s  account  as  an  offset  to  such 
cost),  and  make  arrangements  and  pay  for  any  printing  and  binding 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  or  regulation. 


PROHIBITION  OF  FEDERAL  CONTROL 


Sec.  614.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the 
curriculum  program  of  instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution  or  school  system. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec.  615.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
n  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  [two] 
hree  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title  (other  than  for  purposes  of  making  credits  to  the  revolving  fund 
established  by  section  606(a)),  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965[;  and  for  the  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law], 

[Sec.  616.  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  expenditure  under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
make  payments  to  any  individual  unless  such  individual  has  executed 
and  filed  with  the  Director  an  affidavit  that  he  does  not  believe  in,  and 
is  not  a  member  of  and  does  not  support  any  organization  that  believes 
in  or  teaches,  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  Government  by  force 
or  violence  or  by  any  illegal  or  unconstitutional  methods.],  and  the 
sum  of  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
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TITLE  VII— TREATMENT  OF  INCOME  FOR  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PURPOSES 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  titles  I,  IV,  X, 
XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  a  State  plan  approved 
under  any  such  title  shall  provide  that — 

(!)  the  first  $85  plus  one-half  of  the  excess  over  $85  of  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  for  or  with  respect  to 
any  month  under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act  or  any  program  assisted 
under  such  title  shall  not  be  regarded  (A)  as  income  or  resources 
of  such  person  in  determining  his  need  under  such  approved  State 
plan,  or  (B)  as  income  or  resources  of  any  other  individual  in 
determining  the  need  of  such  other  individual  under  such  ap¬ 
proved  State  plan; 

(2)  no  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  for  orti^ 
with  respect  to  any  month  under  such  title  or  any  such  program 
shall  be  regarded  as  income  or  resources  of  any  other  individual 
in  determining  the  need  of  such  other  individual  under  such 
approved  State  plan  except  to  the  extent  made  available  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  such  other  individual;  and 

(3)  no  grant  made  to  any  family  under  title  III  of  this  Act 
shall  be  regarded  as  income  or  resources  of  such  family  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  need  of  any  member  thereof  under  such  approved 
State  plan. 

(b)  No  funds  to  which  a  State  is  otherwise  entitled  under  title  I, 
IV,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period  before 
July  1,  1965,  shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  pursuant 
to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  such  State  from  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a). 

Approved  August  20,  1964. 


SECTION  205(b)(2)  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  . 

ACT  OF  1958 

TERMS  OF  LOANS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  *  *  * 

(b)  Loans  from  any  such  loan  fund  to  any  student  by  any  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education  shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  institution  may  determine;  subject,  however,  to  such  conditions, 
limitations,  and  requirements  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  (by 
regulation  or  in  the  agreement  with  the  institution)  with  a  view  to 
preventing  impairment  of  the  capital  of  the  student  loan  fund  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  light  of  the  objective  of  enabling 
the  student  to  complete  his  course  of  study;  and  except  that — 

(1)  *  *  * 

(2)  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written 
agreement  which  provides  for  repayment  of  the  principal  amount, 
together  with  interest  thereon,  in  equal  annual  installments,  or, 
if  the  borrower  so  requests,  in  graduated  periodic  installments 
(determined  in  accordance  with  such  schedules  as  may  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Commissioner),  over  a  period  beginning  one  year 
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after  the  date  on  which  the  borrower  ceases  to  pursue  a  full-time 
course  of  study  at  an  institution  of  higher  education  and  ending 
eleven  years  after  such  date,  except  that  (A)  interest  shall  not 
accrue  on  any  such  loan,  and  periodic  installments  need  not  be 
paid,  during  any  period  (i)  during  which  the  borrower  is  pur¬ 
suing  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education  or  at  a  comparable  institution  outside  the  States 
approved  for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  (ii)  not  in  excess 
of  three  years,  during  which  the  borrower  is  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  [or]  (iii)  not  in  excess  of  three 
years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act,  or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under  section  603  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  ■  Provided,  That  this  clause  shall  ap¬ 
ply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  only  with  the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution,  (B) 
any  such  period  shall  not  be  included  in  determining  the  ten-year 
period  during  which  the  repayment  must  be  completed,  (C)  such 
ten-year  period  may  also  be  extended  for  good  cause  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  (D)  the 
institution  may  provide  that  periodic  installments  need  not  be 
paid  during  any  period  or  periods,  aggregating  not  in  excess  of 
three  years,  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  part-time  attendance 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education  taking  courses  which  are 
creditable  toward  a  degree,  and  may  also  provide  that  any  such 
period  shall  not  be  included  in  determining  the  ten-year  period 
during  which  the  repayment  must  be  completed,  but  interest  shall 
continue  to  accrue  during  any  such  period,  and  (E)  the  borrower 
may  at  his  option  accelerate  repayment  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  such  loan; 


MINORITY  VIEWS 


We,  the  undersigned,  oppose  this  legislation  in  its  present  form 
because  it  has  not  been  properly  considered  by  the  committee  and 
there  are  serious  and  admitted  defects  in  the  so-called  war  on  poverty 
which  must  be  corrected.  Specifically,  we  call  attention  to  the 
following: 

The  community  action  program — as  stated  by  Chairman 
Powell  and  verified  by  testimony  in  the  brief  hearings— has  been 
turned  into  a  political  pork  barrel  by  big  city  machines  whose 
only  interest  in  the  poor  is  to  exploit  them. 

The  entire  act  is  the  least  coordinated,  most  confused  tangle^ 
in  recent  memory,  and  this  has  been  made  even  worse  by  remov^^ 
ing  the  last  vestige  of  State  authority — giving  the  Director  oi’* 
OEO  the  power  to  override  the  Governor’s  veto. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  under  a  part-time  poverty 
czar,  is  an  administrative  shambles  in  which  a  fantastic  number 
of  highly  paid,  casually  selected  amateurs  frantically  attempt  to 
patch  together  programs  that  will  reflect  a  favorable  image  to 
Congress  and  the  public. 

There  has  been  no  evaluation  of  the  many  aspects  of  the  war 
on  poverty  by  this  committee — other  than  our  brief  glimpse  of 
the  community  action  section— yet  this  bill  doubles  appropriation 
authorizations  without  the  faintest  showing  of  merit  in  doing  so. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  certain  steps  with  regard  to  this  legislation  as 
a  matter  of  urgent  need  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the  interest  of 
impoverished  people  whom  it  was  intended  to  serve. 

(1)  We  strongly  endorse  the  public  suggestion  of  our  col¬ 
league,  Representative  Celler,  the  Democratic  dean  of  the  House, 
that  a  bipartisan  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  entire  operation  of  the  poverty  program. 

(2)  We  urge,  at  the  very  least,  restoration  of  an  unfettered  veto  _ 
power  by  State  Governors  as  provided  for  in  the  original  act,  anup 
consideration  of  effective  means  to  involve  State  coordination  of 


community  action  programs. 

(3)  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  entire  program  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  be  directed  by  a 
full-time  administrator,  and  while  the  Congress  cannot  assure 
competence  in  that  post,  it  can  and  should  require  by  law  that  the 
Director  hold  no  other  Federal  position. 

(4)  Since  there  has  been  no  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  these 
programs  upon  poor  people  whom  they  are  meant  to  serve,  all 
authorizations  for  funds  should  be  held  to  present  levels. 


PLAYING  POLITICS  WITH  POVERTY 

When  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  was  thrown  together  hastily 
last  year  and  rushed  to  enactment,  the  Democrats  themselves  recog¬ 
nized  many  defects  but  were  unwilling  to  make  changes  in  an  election 
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year.  Nevertheless,  these  programs  have  had  the  effect  of  holding 
out  additional  hope  to  poverty-stricken  people  and  of  enlisting  the 
efforts  of  many  citizens  of  good  will.  The  very  least  we  could  do  is 
to  try  to  make  sure  that  the  programs  fulfill  some  of  these  hopes,  nad 
that  they  are  coordinated  effectively  with  the  $100  billion  already 
being  spent  from  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  sources  to  fight 
poverty  and  its  effects  each  year.  The  political  management  of  these 
programs  is,  we  regret  to  conclude,  a  disgraceful  fact. 

The  Congress — which  has  legislative  responsibility  for  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  expending  about  $32  billion  annually  to  combat  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  associated  with  poverty — must  act  now  to 
prevent  the  playing  of  crude  power  politics  with  poverty;  otherwise 
the  poverty  programs  will  continue  to  waste  human  resources  in 
controversy  and  scandal. 


THE  chairman’s  VIEW - “GIANT  FIESTAS  OF  POLITICAL  PATRONAGE” 

Chairman  Powell  opened  the  hearings  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Poverty  with  a  public  statement  containing  these  assessments  of 
the  war  on  poverty: 


*  *  *  In  far  too  many  communities,  giant  fiestas  of  polit¬ 
ical  patronage  have  been  encouraged. 

*  *  *  Compounding  this  political  felony  has  been  a  debili¬ 
tating  friction  between  the  State  and  local  poverty  programs 
with  resulting  tug-of-wars  over  who  is  going  to  control  what. 

*  *  *  Salaries  are  excessively  high  and  in  some  instances 
unreasonable  and  wildly  unrealistic. 

*  *  *  Ttiere  has  been  an  obvious  failure  to  carry  out  a 
most  important  objective — that  of  involving  the  poor  in  the 
war  on  poverty. 

*  *  *  There  has  been  an  overemphasis  on  planning  and  a 
dismal  deemphasis  of  action  programs. 

Astute  reporting  by  the  press  throughout  the  country  had  turned 
up  and  documented  these  same  charges  in  city  after  city  prior  to  the 
.subcommittee’s  hearings.  These  hearings  began  to  develop  the  same 
jdnds  of  evidence,  even  though  they  were  directed  only  to  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program  and  neglected  all  other  parts  of  the  act.  When 
the  hearings  appeared  certain  to  bring  public  exposure  of  a  scandal  of 
national  proportions,  they  were  abandoned  quickly  (but  apparently 
not  before  obtaining  certain  results  in  the  intramural  struggle  between 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  and  the  poverty  czar). 

The  hearings  were  not  worth  very  much  in  terms  of  any  public 
interest  in  good  legislation.  Evidently  that  was  not  their  purpose,  as 
they  were  terminated  at  a  time  when  a  long  list  of  reputable  people 
who  had  long  been  fighting  in  the  trenches  of  poverty  were  waiting 
to  testify.  Nor  were  such  important  administration  officials  as  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
called,  although  each  of  them  has  major  program  responsibilities 
under  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act. 


THE  COMMITTEE’S  DELIBERATION - LEGISLATION  BY  LETTER 

Diming  10  days  of  public  hearings  and  several  brief  field  trips  by 
task  forces,  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  gave  exclusive  attention  to 
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only  1  of  the  10  programs  supposed  to  combat  poverty.  This  was 
title  II  of  the  act,  the  community  action  program,  and  this  scrutiny 
was  focused  almost  entirely  upon  the  chairman’s  allegations  of  political 
favoritism,  lack  of  representation  of  the  poor,  and  failure  to  fund 
activities  which  are  not  brought  into  an  overall  plan  of  community 
action. 

But  even  this  narrowed  scope  threatened  to  expose  scandalous 
conditions  in  the  administration  of  the  act,  with  confusion  of  purpose, 
lack  of  coordination,  and  bitter  charges  of  favoritism  being  hurled 
about  by  warring  social  agencies.  In  the  testimony  of  Mayor  Wagner, 
of  New  York,  and  the  representatives  of  Mayor  Daley,  of  Chicago, 
it  became  clear  that  “community  action”  was  being  engulfed  by 
“political  action”  on  a  grand  scale.  The  planning  groups  in  both 
these  cities  read  like  a  roster  of  the  political  faithful.  Poverty 
programs,  it  seems,  often  have  their  rewards  for  others  if  not  for  the 


poor. 


The  hearings  were  abruptly  halted — over  the  protests  of  the  minorityis^ 
Members — on  the  grounds  that  time  was  of  the  essence.  The  chair-  ’ 
man  then  proceeded  with  all  deliberate  speed  to  postpone  executive 
sessions  twice,  presumably  while  conferring  privately  with  the  czar  of 
all  the  impoverished.  It  was  the  publicly  announced  position  of  the 
chairman  that  drastic  changes  were  required  in  the  act. 

These  changes  were  not  forthcoming.  Instead,  the  chairman  re¬ 
ceived  two  letters  from  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  outlining  administrative 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  OEO  which  allegedly  would  give  the  poor 
adequate  representation  on  the  political-social  committees  which  run 
community  action  programs  and  restrict  excessive  salaries.  Presto 
chango — no  changes  need  be  made  now  in  the  act;  we  have  encoun¬ 
tered  the  newest  wrinkle  in  Great  Society  government :  legislation  by 
letter. 

The  sorry  truth  is  that  a  great  congressional  committee  has  betrayed 
the  legislative  process  and  in  doing  so  has  turned  its  back  upon 
Americans  who  have  been  led  to  hope  that  a  determined  and  imagi¬ 
native  war  on  poverty  would  be  waged. 

This  act,  as  some  of  us  pointed  out  last  year  in  our  remarks  in  the 
minority  views  on  the  original  bill,  has  some  glaring  weaknesses.  It^J 
also  has  some  real  possibilities  for  attacking  ancient  problems,  buiw 
these  require  our  best  efforts  for  their  realization.  The  effort  of  this 
committee  has  been  a  pathetic  burlesque  of  legislative  action  and 
merits  rebuke  by  the  whole  House  of  Representatives. 


THE  GOVERNORS’  VETO  REMOVED - A  BLOW  TO  STATE  COOPERATION 

The  only  fundamental  change  made  by  the  committee  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  was  to  strike  out  the  last  vestige  of  State 
power  in  programs  carried  out  directly  by  Federal  authorities  within 
the  States.  The  committee  at  first  voted  on  the  motion  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Brademas,  to  completely  eliminate  the  veto  power  of  the 
Governors  with  respect  to  community  action  programs.  Upon  re¬ 
ceiving  the  anguished  and  angry  messages  of  Governors  of  both  parties 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  full  committee  gave  back  the  veto 
power,  but  with  a  final  “veto  of  the  veto”  resting  with  the  poverty 
czar  in  Washington.  This  nonsense  fools  no  one,  of  course;  the  power 
of  the  Governors  has  diminished  even  further  so  that  now  it  is  near 
the  vanishing  point. 
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This  shortsighted  action  on  behalf  of  naked  Federal  power  came  as 
the  result  of  the  veto  exercised  once  each  by  the  Democratic  Gover¬ 
nors  of  Texas  and  Alabama.  There  is  no  evidence  that  either  of 
these  vetos — the  only  ones  to  be  exercised  thus  far — was  tinged  with 
malice  or  any  unworthy  motive.  The  Governor  of  Alabama,  for 
example,  had  approved  four  out  of  five  community  action  programs 
presented  to  him,  all  under  the  direction  of  racially  integrated  com¬ 
mittees. 

The  fact  is  that  the  veto  power  of  the  Governor  is  the  only  leverage 
a  State  has  for  attempting  to  assure  that  community  action  programs 
are  coordinated  with  the  vast  array  of  local-State-Federal  programs 
administered  by  State  agencies.  The  comment  of  Gov.  John  B. 
King,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  Democrat,  is  typical  of  the  many  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  committee. 

Governor  King  wired  Representative  James  C.  Cleveland  as  follows: 

Strongly  oppose  Brademas  amendment  to  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act.  Authority  of  Governors  to  veto  projects 
under  the  act  is  essential  to  avoid  duplications  of  State 
programs  and  local  misunderstandings.  Existence  of  veto 
power  has  already  made  it  possible  to  tailor  projects  to 
specific  needs  of  New  Hampshire. 

Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylie,  of  Idaho  (who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Republican  Governors),  reflected  the  same  views  in  his 
wire  to  Representative  Ayres: 

I  protest  most  vigorously  the  Brademas  amend¬ 
ment.  *  *  *  Extreme  action  such  as  this  would  seriously 
jeopardize  the  orderly  progress  of  the  entire  program  and 
result  in  chaos  and  confusion  in  those  States  and  communi¬ 
ties  where  local  efforts  are  already  underway  or  meeting 
the  needs.  *  *  * 

Far  from  removing  this  negative  power  of  the  Governors,  we  should 
amend  this  legislation  to  provide  for  positive  participation  in  these 
programs  by  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  State.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  assure  any  coordination  in  planning  and  execution  with  basic 
programs  in  such  fields  as  health,  welfare,  education,  corrections,  and 
employment.  We  introduced  an  amendment  in  committee  which 
would  have  allowed  the  States  a  proper,  positive  role  in  program 
development.  Following  the  precedents  established  in  education 
legislation,  local  plans  would  be  sent  to  the  State  for  approval  before 
submission  to  the  Federal  Government.  Since  this  committee  has 
neglected  its  duties,  such  action  will  have  to  come  from  the  House 
itself. 

THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM-DANGER  OF  COLLAPSE 

By  March  31  of  this  year  only  one  of  nine  operating  programs  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  act  had  been  funded  in  excess  of  35  percent,  and  this 
is  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Other  programs  ranged  from  a 
fraction  of  1  percent  (adult  literacy)  to  35  percent  (Job  Corps)  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30,  1965.  But  one  item  stands  out 
above  all  others:  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  had  managed 
to  spend  a  whopping  85  percent  of  the  $5,500,000  budgeted  for  per¬ 
sonnel  and  administration. 
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In  March  OEO  had  346  special  consultants  plus  574  regular  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  Washington  office  and  74  employees  in  the  field.  The 
chaos  and  discord  in  the  Washington  headquarters,  according  to 
reliable  individuals  who  actually  worked  there,  has  been  little  short 
of  unbelievable.  The  personnel  roster  looks  like  an  inverted  pyramid, 
with  squads  of  high-paid  “chiefs”  and  consultants  at  the  top  and  a 
relative  handful  of  “indians”  at  the  bottom.  The  Office  has  been 
so  disorganized  that  the  mail  piled  up,  unanswered  for  months,  until 
$50  per  day  consultants  were  put  to  work  handling  routine 
correspondence. 

It  is  our  considered  judgment  that  the  entire  poverty  program  (or 
those  parts  of  it  administered  directly  by  OEO)  is  in  danger  of  collapse 
if  this  bungling  continues.  We  think  that  the  President  should  con¬ 
sider  very  seriously  the  possibility  of  transferring  all  of  the  authorized 
programs  to  established  agencies  of  Government  which  already  have 
virtually  identical  functions  to  administer.  An  interagency  coordin- 
ating  committee  could  then  provide  for  any  required  coordination,  iigJ 
and  the  programs  would  be  assured  ol  experienced  administration. 

The  purpose  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  to  supply  addi¬ 
tional  tools  to  combat  poverty — not  to  create  a  large,  new,  and  ex¬ 
pensive  bureaucracy  primarily  concerned  with  the  “image”  of  any 
person  or  organization. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  ASCERTAIN 


In  ignoring  all  but  one  aspect  of  the  poverty  war,  the  committee 
majority  made  it  impossible  to  assess  the  overall  program.  It  has  not 
been  possible  for  us  to  ascertain  whether  any  substantial  accomplish¬ 
ments  have  been  achieved,  or  if  there  are  problems  encountered  which 
could  be  solved  by  amending  the  legislation.  A  number  of  dangers 
other  than  those  inherent  in  the  community  action  program  have 
nevertheless  become  apparent. 

With  respect  to  the  Job  Corps,  the  Director  stirred  himself  to  try 
to  fulfill  his  own  optimistic  predictions  made  last  fall  by  conducting  a 
massive  publicity  campaign  to  enlist  enrollees.  This  resulted  in  tens 
of  thousands  of  applications  from  youths  looking  for  a  way  out  of 
poverty,  which  had  to  be  rejected  because  there  was  no  place  for  them. 
Thus,  in  trying  to  enhance  the  “image”  of  OEO,  Mr.  Shriver  succeeded 
in  further  battering  the  shattered  self-image  of  often  rejected  youth. 

The  real  question  about  the  Job  Corps  is  whether  it  will  work  as 
hoped  in  having  a  measurable  effect  in  removing  the  causes  of  youth 
unemployment  and  delinquency.  In  fairness,  the  program  could  not 
be  judged  now,  as  it  will  be  6  months  before  the  very  first  Job  Corps 
graduates  seek  to  enter  the  labor  market. 

We  very  much  hope  that  the  Job  Corps  will  fulfill  every  expectation 
held  out  for  it.  As  of  March  31  the  Corps  was  operating  77  conserva¬ 
tion  camps  and  10  urban  training  centers.  In  view  of  the  occupa¬ 
tional  needs  of  youth  returning  to  an  urban  environment,  this  assign¬ 
ment  of  emphasis  may  be  questioned,  but  this  may  be  due  to  factors 
of  which  we  are  not  aware.  We  do  know  that  there  is  a  very  severe 
shortage  of  qualified  teachers  and  counselors  in  this  field,  and  that 
the  OEO  has  had  to  “raid”  other  vocational  programs  for  personnel. 
The  personnel  problem  is  a  compelling  reason  for  concentrating  our 
efforts  as  much  as  possible. 
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We  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Job  Corps  program  is  experimental. 
This  is  true  of  the  entire  act,  but  the  point  has  special  relevance 
when  we  are  dealing  with  the  hopes  of  youth  and  cannot  honestly  say 
that  what  we  are  doing  will  succeed.  Instead  of  doubling  the  authori¬ 
zation  for  the  Job  Corps,  as  this  bill  proposes,  we  should  maintain  it 
at  the  level  planned  originally  until  we  have  substantial  evidence 
that  it  will  be  successful. 

We  think  that  it  is  a  thoughtless  act  to  commit  54,000  more  of  these 
vulnerable  young  people  to  camps  and  centers  until  the  results  of  this 
experiment  can  be  analyzed.  Then,  if  the  existing  program  or  one 
with  suitable  modifications  is  making  a  genuine  contribution  toward 
salvaging  the  lives  of  these  young  men  and  women,  it  might  well 
be  expanded. 

When  arguing  for  passage  of  the  bill,  the  administration  constantly 
referred  to  the  poverty  in  rural  America  which  it  claims  exceeds  50 

ter  cent.  Yet,  we  received  no  testimony  on  programs  in  rural  areas, 
pparently  because  the  administration  was  embarassed  to  make  known 
how  little  has  been  accomplished  there.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman  admitted  in  a  speech  on  April  6  that  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  poverty  funds  had  been  allocated  to  programs  in  rural 
areas. 

Certainly,  at  this  time  there  is  no  evidence  to  justify  the  doubling— 
or  any  increase  at  all — of  existing  authorizations.  In  every  single 
aspect  of  the  war  on  poverty  the  Congress  needs  more  information 
than  the  majority  on  this  committee  have  been  willing  to  produce. 
That  is  why  the  suggestion  of  Representative  Celler  for  a  special 
investigation  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Speaker  has  such  merit. 


A  TIME  FOR  RESPONSIBILITY 

A  number  of  us  severely  criticized  the  legislation  which  authorized 
these  programs.  We  felt,  quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  effort 
appeared  to  be  inspired  by  politics  rather  than  any  genuine  concern 
for  the  poor,  that  the  legislation  was  so  hastily  and  loosely  drawn 
that  it  would  invite  precisely  the  sort  of  confusion  and  wasted  effort 
■that  have  ensured.  Moreover,  we  believed  then,  as  we  do  now,  that 
Any  new  program  should  be  coordinated  fully  with  the  42  existing 
Federal  programs  which  combat  poverty  at  a  cost  of  $32  billion 
annually. 

These  existing  programs  are  mostly  administered  through  the  States 
in  cooperative  local-State-Federal  efforts  in  which  the  relationships  and 
responsibilities  have  been  established  carefully.  This  act  ignores  and 
deliberately  bypasses  governmental  structures  of  proven  worth,  and 
this  weakens  the  act  immeasurably. 

The  act  should  have  been  completely  rewritten  to  remove  the 
reasons  for  its  gross  failure,  and  time  surely  should  have  been  taken  to 
examine  such  exciting  possibilities  for  interrupting  the  poverty  cycle 
as  would  be  afforded  by  a  massive  preschool  program  conducted 
through  the  public  school  system. 

Republicans  on  this  committee  first  advanced  such  a  proposal 
last  year  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  America’s  leading  experts  in 
child  development,  and  incorporated  it  into  their  own  school  assistance 
bill  this  year.  Our  proposal,  in  contrast  to  OEO’s  “Operation  Head¬ 
start,”  would  have  been  run  by  experienced  educators  in  our  school 
systems  rather  than  through  the  intermittent  effort  of  amateurs. 
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We  also  advanced  the  first  action  actually  authorized  by  the  Congress 
to  provide  residential  schools  for  socially  displaced  urban  youth. 
We  proposed  such  a  center  for  the  District  of  Columbia  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  This  was  incorporated  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  but  funds  had  not  been  appropriated  for  the  experiment  when 
the  idea  was  ballooned  into  a  massive  and  untested  program  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

We  hope  that  we  shall  be  supported  by  many  thoughtful  Democratic 
colleagues  in  a  constructive  attempt  to  make  the  best  aspects  of  the 
war  on  poverty  effective. 

There  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  act  responsibly,  and  in  a  bipartisan 
manner,  on  this  legislation.  The  hopes  and  efforts  and  energies  of 
citizens  of  good  will,  which  have  been  poured  into  these  programs, 
should  not  now  be  dashed  and  wasted.  They  surely  shall  be  unless 
indicated  corrective  action  is  taken  by  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  can  take  at  least  the  minimal  action  required  to  assure^, 
responsible  administration  of  the  act  and  a  beginning  of  coordinatiorr^f 
with  other  programs.  Some  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses  can  be  cor¬ 
rected.  At  the  proper  time,  we  shall  offer  amendments  to  the  act 
intended  to  serve  these  constructive  purposes. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  this  committee  can  begin  at  once  to  re¬ 
consider  the  entire  act  in  the  light  of  the  true  facts  regarding  its 
operation  and  prospects  for  success.  But  that  would  not  cure  the 
deficiencies  of  this  bill,  and  without  some  basic  changes  we  cannot  in 
good  conscience  recommend  its  enactment. 

William  H.  Ayres, 

Robert  P.  Griffin, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 

Charles  E.  Goodell, 
Alphonzo  Bell, 

Glenn  Andrews, 

Edward  J.  Gurney, 

Members  of  Congress. 


VIEWS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  in  all  its  aspects  can 
make  important  contributions  toward  reduction  of  poverty  in  the 
United  States.  But  unless  other  measures  in  the  war  against  poverty 
are  enlarged  in  scope  and  increased  in  effectiveness,  the  high  ex¬ 
pectations  generated  not  only  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1 964, 
but  also  by  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1965,  will 
lead  to  bitterness,  disappointment,  and  disillusionment.  For  we  will 
be  motivating,  educating,  and  equipping  with  employment  skills  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  will  then  face  an  econ- 
my  which  offers  them  no  hope  of  employment. 

Unemployment  is  probably  our  Nation’s  No.  1  problem,  but  it  is 
surely  the  prime  threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  war  against  poverty. 
For  over  7  years,  from  1958  through  1964,  the  unemployment  rate 
has  been  over  5  percent,  except  for  2  months,  February  1960  and 
July  1964,  when  the  rate  was  4.9  percent. 

In  1965  unemployment  has  hovered  just  below  5  percent.  Close 
to  4  million  persons  are  now  without  jobs.  An  additional  2^  million 
can  find  only  part-time  work,  and  an  estimated  1  million  more  have 
been  discouraged  from  even  looking  for  work.  With  heavy  unem¬ 
ployment,  the  impact  falls  hardest  on  teenagers  and  Negroes.  All 
teenage  unemployment  averaged  14.7  percent  in  1964.  Negro  teenage 
unemployment  was  over  25  percent.  White  unemployment  for  all  ages 
was  4.6  percent;  non  white  unemployment  for  all  ages  was  9  percent. 
The  desperate  current  situation  of  high  school  dropouts  in  the  job 
market  is  well  known.  More  important,  an  equally  desperate  situa¬ 
tion  will  apparently  face  many  of  those  2  or  3  years  from  now  even 
who  are  equipped  with  considerable  job  skills. 

Between  1964  and  1970  our  economy  will  have  to  create  9  million 
-Dew  jobs — equal  to  1.5  million  per  year — merely  to  accommodate  the 
lowing  labor  force.  During  the  entire  1947-64  period  actual  employ¬ 
ment  increase  averaged  less  than  one-half  that  rate — less  than  750,000 
per  year.  Never  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has  our  economy 
created  1  %  million  jobs  a  year  on  a  sustained  basis. 

But  we  are  faced  with  a  prospect  that  between  1964  and  1970  there 
will  be  an  increase  of  1.3  million  in  the  number  of  16- to  19-year-olds 
in  the  labor  force,  and  an  increase  of  almost  3  million  in  the  20-  to 
24-year-old  group.  The  net  increase  in  the  number  of  18- to  19-year- 
olds  in  the  year  1 965  alone  will  exceed  the  net  increase  in  the  number 
of  these  young  workers  which  occurred  in  all  of  the  decade  of  the 
1950’s. 

While  our  economy  in  1964  enjoyed  a  4.6-percent  rise  in  gross 
national  product,  the  unemployment  rate  fell  only  from  5.7  percent 
in  1963  to  5.2  percent.  And  even  this  4.6-percent  rate  of  growth 
required  a  major  tax  cut  and  other  stimuli  to  the  economy. 

The  increase  of  jobs  needed  for  the  ever-growing  numbers  entering 
the  labor  force  must  take  place  alongside  another  increase  in  the 
number  of  jobs,  to  take  into  account  the  approximately  2  million  jobs 
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annually  that  will  be  eliminated  by  productivity  increases  and  auto¬ 
mation  and  technological  improvements.  If  we  assume  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  long-term  productivity  improvement,  without  any  stepup 
in  the  rate,  the  combined  requirements  for  additional  real  growth  in 
the  gross  national  product  to  compensate  for  these  two  factors  will 
require  an  annual  increase  well  above  5  percent  between  now  and  1970. 
Obviously,  a  dynamic,  imaginative,  far-reaching  national  economic 
growth  policy  is  required  if  we  are  to  avoid  chronically  increasing 
unemployment,  with  the  profoundly  disturbing  implications  which 
this  holds  for  our  entire  antipoverty  effort. 

The  only  way  to  make  sufficient  inroads  upon  this  immense  problem 
of  job  creation  is  to  expand  those  areas  of  output  where  the  Nation  s 
unmet  needs  are  so  great  that  appropriate  and  feasible  expansion  ol 
output  would  far  outrun  the  gain  in  technology  and  productivity  in 
these  particular  areas.  These  deficit  areas,  also  of  top  priority  in 
a  full-scale  war  against  poverty  and  for  the  Great  Society,  include  thp* 
rehousing  of  slum  dwellers  in,  and  a  vast  increase  in  the  supply 
low-cost  public  housing  and  moderate  priced  dwellings;  a  compre- 
hemsive  urban  renewal  program  involving  a  wide  variety  of  public 
facilities  and  services  including  parks,  playgrounds,  museums  li¬ 
braries,  recreational  programs,  and  facilities;  enlarged  physical  plant 
and  personnel  for  education  at  all  levels  from  preschool  through 
university  training;  improvement  in  mass  transportation;  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  natural  resources  and  wildlife  heritage,  including  a  national 
program  for  clean  air  and  pure  water;  and  a  large  expansion  in  social 
security,  other  welfare  programs,  hospital  and  health  services. 

Government  construction  of  these  various  kinds  creates  many 
jobs  directly— at  the  building  site  and  in  manufacturing,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  warehousing  as  well.  Government  expenditures  ol  $1 
billion  for  public  building  programs  create  approximately  40,000 
on-site  construction  jobs  and  about  60,000  jobs  in  producing  and 
distributing  building  materials  and  equipment.  Government  con¬ 
struction  projects  require  more  labor  input  than  almost  any  other 
expenditure  of  equivalent  size.  They  are  labor-intensive,  as  they 
require  relatively  more  labor  and  less  capital  per  unit  of  output  than 
other  types  of  investment  such  as  manufacturing.  And  the  tywg 
of  labor  needed  will  always  include  a  high  proportion  of  male  workew 
with  relatively  low  skills,  many  of  whom  we  can  expect  to  emerge 
from  the  poverty  training  and  work-study  programs,  and  the  Job 
Corps.  This  is  the  very  type  of  labor  for  which  employment  op¬ 
portunities,  already  a  serious  problem,  will  be  increasingly  scarce  in 

Such  additional  Government  spending  and  investment  probably 
create  almost  as  many  new  jobs  indirectly,  as  Government  construc¬ 
tion  creates  directly.  Since  $1  billion  of  Federal  outlay  directly  cre¬ 
ates  about  100,000  jobs  on  and  off  the  building  site,  the  economic  chain 
reaction  probably  creates  indirectly  and  additional  50,000  to  100,000 
job  opportunities.  Thus  the  total  impact  spread  throughout  the 
economy — of  $1  million  of  Federal  investment  in  public  service  con¬ 
struction  leads  directly  and  indirectly  to  about  150,000  to  200,000 
jobs.  Many  of  these  projects,  moreover,  have  permanent,  long- 
range  job-stimulating  effects;  for  example,  irrigation  projects,  hydro¬ 
electric  dams,  and  mass  transit  and  highway  programs  attracting 
industry. 
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The  improvement  in  economic  activities  from  increased  public 
works  programs  also  reduces  Government  expenditures  for  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  and  for  public  assistance  to  families  on  welfare, 
and  increases  Government  tax  revenues  from  the  expansion  of  jobs, 
incomes,  and  profits.  The  entire  economy  gets  a  lift  from  Federal 
public  works  expenditures. 

And  there  is  no  question  but  that  we  have  the  resources  to  do  the 
job.  Indeed  the  present  vitality  and  productivity  of  our  economy  is 
almost  staggering.  With  out  current  level  of  taxation,  the  mere 
expansion  of  our  economy  along  the  line  of  its  present  potential 
produces  a  steady  growth  of  $6  to  $7  billion  annually,  in  Federal 
revenues  on  a  cumulative  basis.  Unless  Government  expenditures 
grow  annually  by  a  similar  amount,  or  tax  rates  are  reduced  compara¬ 
bly,  this  increase  in  Government  tax  revenues  would  produce  a  growing 
fiscal  drag  on  the  economy.  Yet,  largely  in  response  to  an  excessive 
-reliance  upon  tax  reduction,  the  spending  side  of  the  Federal  budget, 
)>otb  on  a  per  capita  basis  and  relative  to  the  total  size  of  our  gross 
national  product,  is  trending  consistently  downward  over  the  years. 
On  a  per  capita  basis  (1963  dollars),  Federal  spending  fell  from  $558 
in  fiscal  1954  to  $482  in  fiscal  1965,  and  $470  as  originally  proposed 
for  fiscal  1966.  Measured  in  ratio  to  total  national  production  of 
goods  and  services,  total  Federal  budget  outlays  declined  from  18.72 
percent  in  fiscal  1954  to  16.32  percent  in  fiscal  1964,  and  15.25  percent 
in  fiscal  1965.  The  ratio  apparently  will  be  still  lower  in  fiscal  1966. 

Modified  taxation,  welfare,  and  social  security  retirement  benefit 
policies  could  be  employed  with  dramatic  effectiveness  to  improve  the 
plight  of  a  high  percentage  of  families  living  in  poverty.  Family 
units  headed  by  women  without  husbands  and  with  small  children, 
comprising  about  29  percent  of  all  the  poor  in  the  United  States,  can 
be  aided  somewhat  with  improved  education,  training,  and  retraining 
programs.  Nonetheless,  a  probably  more  effective  approach  would 
be  to  lift  the  nationwide  system  of  welfare  payments,  with  increased 
Federal  participation,  to  levels  more  compatible  with  the  current  cost 
of  living,  and  our  productive  capabilities  as  a  nation. 

About  27  percent  of  the  U.S.  poor  are  in  consumer  units  with  heads 
aged  64  and  over.  It  is  manifest  that  the  overwhelming  proportion 
if  them  cannot  be  helped  much  by  education,  training,  or  retraining 
programs,  either  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  or  elsewhere. 
Preponderantly  they  can  be  helped  only  by  rapid  expansion  of  bene¬ 
fits  under  the  old-age  insurance  system.  These  benefits  are  now  pain¬ 
fully  low,  and  have  failed  to  keep  up  with  advances  in  the  cost  of 
living  over  the  years,  or  with  our  rapidly  advancing  productive  powers. 
A  major  increase  in  public  assistance  programs,  with  enlarged  Federal 
contributions,  is  desperately  needed  in  the  case  of  those  senior  citizens 
not  covered  by  the  nationwide  old-age  insurance  system. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  one-quarter  of  our  population  living 
in  poverty  is  composed  of  family  units  where  the  wage  earner  is  em¬ 
ployed,  but  at  substandard  wage  levels,  grossly  insufficient  to  support 
even  a  marginal  level  of  decency  and  comfort.  The  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  should  be  widely  extended  to  include  those  not  now  pro¬ 
tected,  and  amended  to  insure  that  the  national  minimum  wage  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Congress  is  raised  above  the  poverty  level  of  income 
established  by  the  Congress. 
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While  both  the  administration  and  the  Congress  are  considering 
major  tax  relief  programs,  it  might  well  be  appropriate  to  review  a  tax 
system  which  levies  an  estimated  $300  million  in  taxes  annually  from 
persons  who  are  characterized  by  one  Federal  agency  as  living  in 
poverty,  and  who  are  then  reduced  to  further  penury  by  the  Federal 
tax  collector  who  reduces  their  $3,000  annual  incomes  by  several 
hundred  dollars  per  annum.  This  appears  to  be  profoundly  inequi¬ 
table,  and  totally  inconsistent  with  our  war  against  poverty. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  considered  purely  as  a  fiscal  matter,  a 
combined  Federal  welfare  and  tax  reform  program  which  would  place 
more  dollars  into  the  hands  of  individuals  and  families  in  the  poverty 
'brackets,  through  reduction  or  elimination  of  income  or  social 
security  taxes,  and  increased  welfare  payments  for  single  mothers 
with  dependent  children,  and  aged  retirees,  would  have  a  measurably 
greater  impact  on  the  spending  stream,  and  hence  a  measurably 
greater  stimulating  effect  on  the  economy,  than  the  program  of  excise, 
tax  reductions  now  being  contemplated  by  Congress,  appropriate  arap 
they  undoubtedly  are  on  grounds  of  equity,  and  ease  and  cost  of 
administration. 

A  dollar  saved  by  the  average  taxpayer  is  applied  93  percent  to  the 
spending  stream,  and  about  7  percent  to  personal  savings.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  beneficiaries  of  tax  savings  from  the  contemplated 
excise  tax  reductions  enjoy  a  higher  than  average  annual  income. 
Therefore,  a  higher  precentage  of  the  dollars  saved  from  reducing  or 
eliminating  excise  taxes  on  furs,  jewelry,  country  club  dues,  leather 
luggage  goods,  automobiles,  and  the  like,  will  be  applied  to  savings, 
and  a  lesser  percentage  will  be  spent  by  consumers  for  goods  and 
services.  It  is  self-evident  that  an  additional  dollar  placed  in  the 
hand  of  a  single  mother  with  children,  or  an  aging  person,  in  the 
poverty  bracket  would  be  spent  in  its  entirety  in  goods  and  services 
and  would  therefore  reverberate  throughout  the  economy. 

A  new  admixture  of  Government  tax  and  spending  policies  in  the 
evolution  of  the  Federal  budget  is  imperative,  therefore,  to  the 
interrelated  wars  against  poverty  and  unemployment.  Significantly, 
a  comprehensive  program  of  vitally  needed  public  works,  public 
facilities  and  services,  tax  reform,  and  increased  payments  for  welfar^ 
and  retirement  benefits  for  persons  and  families  in  the  poverty  bracket™ 
would,  by  reason  of  stepped-up  economic  activity,  and  resultant 
increase  of  profits,  and  Government  tax  collections,  produce  a  lower 
per  capita  tax  burden  than  the  currently  prevailing  one.  Could  not 
this  be  the  most  sensible  tax  reduction  program  of  all — increasing 
incomes  across  the  board  through  increased  productivity  and  con¬ 
sumption  so  that  a  lower  percentage  of  everybody’s  paycheck  goes 
into  Federal  tax  coffers. 

It  is  clear  beyond  question  that  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  need  more  information  than  is  now  available  to  make  intelligent 
policy  decisions  on  the  poverty  program,  on  reform  of  our  tax  struc¬ 
ture,  and  many  other  related  Federal  programs  as  well.  We  need  to 
know  more  about  the  prospective  job-producing  deficiencies  that  are 
presently  inherent  in  our  economy,  and  the  size  and  extent  of  the 
steps  that  should  be  required  to  correct  them.  Nor  can  we  defer 
action.  The  problems  are  piling  up  at  a  geometric  pace — faster  by 
far  than  our  current  corrective  efforts. 
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We  must  combine  the  talent  and  energies  of  experts  in  the  legislative 
branch,  the  executive  branch,  and  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
to  explore  together,  and  in  depth  the  full  implication  of  our  present 
prospects  for  population  growth  and  economic  development,  present 
trends  in  automation,  and  a  broad-gaged  survey  of  the  full  needs  of 
the  Great  Society,  as  well  as  the  great  resources  we  have  to  meet 
these  needs  if  we  have  the  will.  We  must  then  begin  the  job  of 
setting  forth,  in  quantitative  terms,  what  our  national  economic  goals 
should  be  in  the  next  decade. 

A  Presidential  Commission  on  National  Goals  should  be  appointed 
promptly  and  charged  with  this  responsibility.  There  has  been  no 
such  comprehensive  analysis  and  reporting  on  our  national  economic 
problems  and  policies  since  the  report  of  the  Eisenhower  Commission 
on  National  Needs  and  Goals  in  1960.  The  substantial  quantitative 
and  qualitative  changes  in  the  employment  problem,  in  the  volume 
of  unmet  national  needs,  in  the  rising  expectations  of  the  quality  of 
life  we  all  seek  to  enjoy,  and  in  the  enormous  and  unprecedented 
economic  capability  we  now  enjoy  to  meet  those  needs  and  produce 
a  quality  of  life  of  great  excellence  for  all  Americans  without  straining 
our  economic  and  human  resources  or  the  strength  of  the  economy, 
make  such  immediate  comprehensive  review  an  urgent  matter  of 
top-priority  concern. 

Only  with  the  aid  of  such  a  blueprint  can  lawmakers  and  the 
executive  branch  make  adequate  decisions  on  the  economic  questions 
of  public  spending,  public  investment,  and  public  taxation. 

Only  then  will  Congress  and  the  administration  insure  that  our 
ongoing  national  program  to  educate  and  train  the  deprived  and 
underprivileged  does  not  become  a  tragic  exercise  in  futility  and 
frustration. 

Only  then  will  we  achieve  the  job-producing  economy  which  will 
satisfy  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  those  who,  through  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  we  will  have  motivated,  educated, 
and  trained  to  participate  fully  in  the  mainstream  of  our  national 
economic  life. 


I)S 


The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee,  Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell,  joins  with  me  in  this  statement  of 
ews. 

James  H.  Scheuer, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  19,1965 

Mr.  Gibbons  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor 

May  27, 1965 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A  BILL 

To  expand  tlie  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Opportunity 

4  Amendments  of  1965”. 

5  Amendments  to  Title  I — Youth  Programs 

6  JOB  CORPS— ENROLLEE  AFFIDAVITS 

7  Sec.  2.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 

8  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “(d)  Each 

9  enrollee  must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation 

10  in  the  following  form:  T  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 

11  I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
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America  and  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic’.  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  oath  or  affirmation 
required  under  this  subsection.” 

JOB  CORPS — APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION  ACT 

Sec.  3.  Section  106(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (A)  The  term  ‘performance  of  duty’  in  the  Federal 
Employees’  Compensation  Act  shall  not  include  any  act 
of  an  enrollee  while  absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post 
of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an  activity  (including 
an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or  from  such 
post  of  duty)  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Corps.” 

JOB  CORPS — ENROLLEE  WORK  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  4.  Section  110  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  the  word  “male”  before  the 
word  “enrollees”  in  the  first  sentence. 
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WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAMS — LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  115  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  hy  striking 
out  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,”. 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS — LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  6.  Section  124  (f)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  by  striking  out  “or  June  30, 
1966,  whichever  is  later,”. 

Amendments  to  Title  II — Urban  and  Rural  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Programs 

GENERAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS — LIMITATIONS 

ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  208(a)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  by 
striking  out  “,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,”. 
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(b)  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  redesig¬ 
nating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  a  new 
subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

“(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  establishing  objective  criteria  pursuant  to  which  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  reduced  below  90  per  centum  for  such  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  or  components  as  have  received 
assistance  under  section  205  for  a  period  prescribed  in  such 
regulations.” 

(c)  Section  208  (c)  of  such  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “The  requirement 
imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate  estab¬ 
lishing  objective  criteria  for  determinations  covering  situa¬ 
tions  where  a  literal  application  of  such  requirement  would 
result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved.” 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  PLANS 

Sec.  8.  Section  209  (c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1)  inserting  “of  part  B”  before 
“of  title  I”  and  (2)  striking  out  “and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such  submission” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis¬ 
approved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days  of  such  submis- 
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sion,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  lias  been  reconsidered  by  the 
Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part”. 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS — PAYMENTS; 

FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec.  9.  Section  216(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,”. 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS— TEACHER 

TRAINING 

Sec.  10.  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “Erom  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title”  in  section  213  (a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “Erom  so  much  of  the  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  as  is  not  reserved 
pursuant  to  section  218”;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  218  as  section  219 
and  inserting  immediately  after  section  217  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section  218: 

“teacher  training  projects 
“Sec.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  for  any 
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fiscal  year  may  be  reserved  and  used  by  the  Director  to 
provide  (directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make  grants  ,to 
colleges  and  universities,  State  or  local  educational  agencies, 
or  other  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or 
organizations  to  provide,  training  to  persons  engaged  or 
preparing  to  engage  as  instructors  for  individuals  described 
in  section  212,  with  such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any 
(including  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses) ,  for  persons 
undergoing  such  training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Director 
may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  determine.” 

VOLUNTARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

Sec.  11.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  part  C  thereof,  and  by  re¬ 
designating  part  D  as  part  C  and  section  221  as  section  220. 
Amendments  to  Title  III — Special  Programs  To 
Combat  Poverty  in  Eural  Areas 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION — PROHIBITION  OF  LOANS  TO 

ASSIST  MANUFACTURING 

Sec.  12.  Section  305(f)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  proviso :  “ :  Provided, 
That  packing,  canning,  cooking,  freezing,  or  other  processing 
used  in  preparing  or  marketing  edible  farm  products,  includ¬ 
ing  dairy  products,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  manufacturing 
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1  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  results  in  the  creation  of 

2  a  new  or  different  substance”. 

3  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MIGRANT  AND  SEASONALLY  EMPLOYED 

4  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES 

5  Sec.  13.  Section  311  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

6  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

7  “MIGRANTS  AND  SEASONALLY  EMPLOYED  AGRICULTURAL 

8  EMPLOYEES 

9  “Sec.  311.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  develop  and 

10  implement  a  program  of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to 

11  assist  State  and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions, 

12  and  cooperatives  in  establishing,  administering,  and  operat- 

13  ing  programs  which  will  meet,  or  substantially  and  primarily 

14  contribute  to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of  migratory  workers 

15  and  seasonal  farm  laborers  and  their  families  in  the  fields  of 

16  housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  children. 

17  Amendment  to  Title  V — Work  Experience  Program 

18  Sec.  14.  Section  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

19  of  1964  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 

20  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “Workers  in  farm  fami- 

21  lies  with  less  than  $1,200  net  family  income  shall  be  con- 

22  sidered  unemployed  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.  ,  and  (2) 

23  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  the  following:  “for  the 

24  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,”. 
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Amendments  to  Title  VI — Administration  and 

Coordination 

VISTA  VOLUNTEERS — ASSIGNMENT;  APPLICATION  OF 
OTHER  PROVISIONS  AND  FEDERAL  LAWS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  everything  in  paragraph  (2)  following  the  clause  desig¬ 
nation  “(C)”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “in  connection 
with  programs  or  activities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a 
character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act.” 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(d)  (1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and  subscribe  to 
an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  104 
(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
such  oath  or  affirmation;  but,  except  as  provided  in  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits. 

“  (2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and  such  volunteers 
as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
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1  (a)  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent 

2  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section  106  (b) ,  (c) , 

3  and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of  the  com- 

4  putation  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section  106(c) 

5  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  he  deemed  to  he  that 

6  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the 

7  Classification  Act  of  1949.” 

8  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

9  Sec.  16.  Section  605  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

10  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  “fourteen”  in  the  second 

11  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “twenty”. 

12  AFFIDAVITS 

13  Sec.  17.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 

14  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  section  616  thereof. 

15  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

16  Sec.  18.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  131  of 

17  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 

18  ing  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

19  (2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 

20  read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 

21  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  the  sum  of 

22  $412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 

23  the  sum  of  $825,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

24  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
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succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  ,the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  220  of  such  Act 
(as  so  redesignated  by  section  11  of  this  Act)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$340,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
the  sum  of  $680,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(c)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  321  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  the  sum  of  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(d)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  503  of  such  Act 
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1  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu 

2  thereof  “three”. 

3  (2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 

4  read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 

5  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 

6  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 

7  the  sum  of  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

8  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 

9  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
10  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

44  (e)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  615  of  such  Act  is 

12  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

13  “three”. 

14  (2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 

15  read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title 

16  (other  than  for  purposes  of  making  credits  to  the  revolving 

17  fund  established  by  section  606  (a)  ) ,  there  is  hereby  author- 
16  ized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 

19  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for 

20  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year 

21  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 

22  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 

23  authorize  by  law.” 
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Amendment  to  National  Defense  Education  Act — 
Mobatobium  on  Student  Loans  to  VISTA  Volun- 
teees 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section  205  (b)  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C. 
425(b)  (2)  (A)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out  “or”  before 
“  (iii)  ”  and  by  inserting  before  the  proviso  and  after  “Peace 
Corps  Act”  the  following:  “,  or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of  three 
years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer 
under  section  603  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964”. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  without  the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution. 
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CIGAKETTE  LABELING.  Passed  with  amendmont  S.  559,  J°gJlatc  th" 

ijarettes.  House  conferees  wore  appointed,  pp.  -UBW  -V-U  \ 
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4,  FEED  GRAINS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  "approved  the  feed  grains  title,  as  amend-/ 
ockby  the  subcommittee"  on  H,  R.  7097,  the  farm  bill*  ppo  D557-8 


5*  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  with  amendment  H.  R.  9220,  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill,\hich  includes  funds  for  St„  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation,/ren~ 
nessee  Valley  Authority,  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 

etc*  pp\l3 870-90  _  / 

Made  if  in  order  to  consider  a  continuing  resolution  any  day  next/week. 

.  p.  13867 


6.  WATER  PROJECTS.  ' Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  1229,  to  provide  uniform 
policies  with  respect  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits  and  costs  of 
Federal  multiple-purpose  water  resource  projects  (H.  Rept.  pp.  13867-70 


7.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  Rep\Culver  spoke  in  favor  of  amending  thylgriculture  Acts  to 
"take  into  consideration  floods  and  other  natural  disaster's  in  reference  to  the 
feed  grains,  cotton,  ano\ wheat  programs  for  1965 p.  13942 


’8.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  The  Miority  Leader  announced  tte&t  the  poverty  bill  would 
be  taken  up  following  the  defense  appropriation  'bill.  pp.  13942-3 


appropriation 
SENATE 


pp. 


9.  D.  C.  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Passed Vth  amendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  6453.  •  Con¬ 
ferees  were  appointed,  pp.  13819-20,  13824-38 


10.  EXPORT  CONTROL.  The  Banicing  and  Currehc^  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  H.  R.  7105,  to  contim\  the  Export  Control  Act  for  4  years, 
p.  D555 


11.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Commerce  Coryittee  voted,  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 

report)  S.  IO98,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure  the  adequacy  of 
the  national  railroad  freight/car  supply  (amended);  and  S.  1727,  to  provide 
for  strengthening  and  improving  the  national  transportation  system  (amended) . 

P*  D555  7  \ 

12.  RESEARCH.  The  Commerce  /tomraittee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report) 

S.  949,  to  promote  economic  growth  by  supporting  State/and  regional  centers  to 
place  the  findings  pi  science  usefully  in  the  hands  of  American  enterprise 
(amended),  p.  D5J 


13.  TRADE  FAIRS.  The  Commerce  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  diV not  actually 

report)  H.  R./4525,  to  continue  authority  to  develop  AmericarN^flag  carriers 
and  promote /the  foreign  commerce  of  the  U.  S.  through  the  use  of  mobile  trade 
fairs,  p. //D555 


14.  EDUCATION.  Sen.  Yarborough  spoke  in  support  of  his  bill,  S.  9,  the\xl  education 
bill, /and  inserted  several  letters  commending  the  bill.  pp.  13816- 


15.  ANIMAL  DISEASE.  Sen.  Aiken  inserted  a  USDA  release,  "Vermont  Holds  Thre>  ^ 
Rational  Records  in  Animal  Disease  Eradication,  USLA  Reports."  p.  13802 


16/  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Sen.  Hill  inserted  an  editorial,  "Charging  for  SCS  Servii 
A  Bad  Move."  p.  I3S07 
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Report 
No.  542 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  8283 


June  22,  1965.— Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Bolling,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 


[To  accompany  H.  Res.  431] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  431,  report  the  same  to  the  blouse  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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SO  -22 


89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Mouse  Calendar  No.  107 

H.  RES.  431 

[Report  No.  542] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  22, 1965 

Mr.  Bolling,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That,  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

4  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the 

5  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs 

6  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

7  After  general  debate,  which  shall  he  confined  to  the  bill, 

8  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  five  horns,  to  be  equally 

9  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 

10  member  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill 

11  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 

12  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 


V 


o 


1  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 

2  with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 

3  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 

4  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 

5  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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1IGHLIGHTS:  Senate  subcommittees  approved  agrYcultural  appropriation  bill  and 
tttergovernmental  relations  bill,  Housjs  committee  approved  wheat  title  of  farm 

Pi. 


SENATE 

i.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION/BILL,  1966.  A  subcommitteeNof  the  Appropriations 
Committee  approved  for  £all  committee  consideration  witty  amendments  this  bill, 
H.  R.  8370.  p.  D579 

-•  RECLAMATION,  Passed^as  reported  S.  602,  to  expand  the  scope  &£  the  Small 

Reclamation  Projects  Act  so  as  to  increase  the  authorization  from  $100  million 
to  $200  million/  raise  the  limitations  on  Federal  loans  and  grants  for  single 
projects  from/5  million  to  $7.5  million,  make  the  interest  rate  the  average 
rate  payable/to  the  Treasury  rather  than  the  average  on  long-term  Government 
obligation/;  provide  for  fish  and  wildlife  facilities;  provide  for  affirmative 
committeer act ion  to  accelerate  projects,  etc.  pp.  14271-2 

WATER  PROJECTS,  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  1229,  to  provide  uniform 
policies  with  respect  to  recreation  and  fish-wildlife  benefits  and  costs  of 
Federal  multi-purpose  water  resource  projects.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to 
le  President,  pp.  14276-80 


-2- 


4.  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Government  Operations  Cotmj 
mittee  approved  for  full  committee  consideration  with  amendments  S.  561,  thj 
proposed  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1965.  p.  D579 


5.  POVERTY.  Sen.  Nelson  submitted,  for  himself  and  others,  an  amendmert  to  S.  1759. 
to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  pp.  14235-6 


6.  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Sen.  Murphy  inserted  a  Calif.  Legislature  resolution  urging 
Congress  "to  ^ive  the  necessary  and  adequate  support  to  the  continuance  of  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,"  p.  14258 


7.  EDUCATION.  Sen.  Y^borough  inserted  a  letter  supporting  hi^GI  education  bill, 
p.  14258 


8.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Moddale  stated,  "We  must  not  fail  tc / find  the  way  to  permit 
our  family  farmers  to  operate  on  a  business-like  basis,  with  an  adequate  return 
on  labor  and  capital,"  aaji  inserted  tables  showing  ^arm  operating  figures, 
pp.  14262-8 


9.  WATER.  Sen.  Kennedy,  N.  Y. , 
Possibility."  pp.  14268-9 


11. 


iserted  an  article/  "Water  Ration  in  Northeast  a 


10.  RECESSED  until  Mon. ,  June  28.  p, 


APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  (June  23)  supplemental  appropriation  estimates  for  the 
Labor  Department  as  follows:  $126,070,000  for  manpower  development  and  traininj 


activities;  and  $1,968,000  "to  peydiit  expansion  of  farm  labor  employment  activ¬ 


ities  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  mb  re  quickly  and  accurately  determine 
the  need  for  temporary  entry  into  the  United.  States  of  foreign  agricultural 
workers  to  aid  in  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  crops."  (H.  Doc.  211) 


12.  WHEAT.  The  Agriculture  Committee  "approved  the 
farm  bill.  p.  D580 


leat  title  on  H.  R.  7097 


,"  thi 


ITEM  IN  APPENDIX 


13.  FARM  LABOR;  FOOD  PRL0ES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  fKalcott  stating  that  "the 
manmade  disaster  Caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  competent  Tabor  is  the  true  basic 
cause"  of  increased  prices  for  food  and  inserting  an  arti\le,  "Food  Prices-- 
Where  They're  )feaded."  pp.  A3345-6 


BILL  INTRODUCED 


14.  ASC  COMMITTEES.  S.  2206  by  Sen.  Monroney,  to  extend  certain  benefits  of  the 

Annual  ,4nd  Sick  Leave  Act,  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act,  and  the  Glassification 
Act  tor  employees  of  county  committees  established  pursuant  to  section  8  (b)  of 
the  .Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act;  to  Post  Office  ano\Civil 
Service  Committee. 

0 

[TEE  HEARINGS  JUNE  28: 

bill,  S.  Agriculture.  Extension  of  poverty  program,  S.  Labor.  Foreign  Ai 


horization,  conferees  (exec).  Continuing  resolution,  H.  Appropriations  (exec1} 
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deprived  of  lands  near  Tokepa, 
5.,  a  little  over  a  century  ago.  These 
landk  were  tracts  originally  given  to  23 
persons  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  treaty  of  June  3,  1825.  Although  the 
Govemmlmt  had  a  managerial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  these  people  and  their  heirs, 
and  a  duty  to  protect  their  financial  in¬ 
terests,  they  Wre  deprived  of  their  land 
by  various  means  over  the  next-few 
years  as  settlerk  came  to  the  region. 
Some  allegedly  wsue  killed,  some  were 
driven  awTay  forcefully  and  some  were 
swindled.  Perhaps  others  were  compen¬ 
sated,  but  not  adequately. 

This  land  is  today  in\a  state  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  titles  for  theXpresent  occu¬ 
pants  who  have  no  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  in  this  matter  whatsoever,  are  not 
clear.  There  exists  a  state  ofVonfusion 
which  should  be  subjected  tos. careful 
scrutiny  by  the  Government  to  accom¬ 
plish  two  ends;  first,  to  see  that,  any 
governmental  responsibility  to  the  heirs 
of  the  original  allottees  be  dischargeuuf 
found  valid,  and,  second,  to  quiet  tlrs 
titles  to  the  disputed  lands  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  present  occupants. 

The  bill  I  propose  would  accomplish 
these  things,  in  that  it  would  permit  the 
Congress,  through  its  committees  to 
study  this  matter  carefully  and  system¬ 
atically.  It  would  be  the  vehicle  through 
which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  could 
render  its  position  and  the  results  of  its 
research  to  the  Congress  for  its  delibera¬ 
tion.  It  would  give  a  long  overdue  hear¬ 
ing  to  persons  who  have  sought  a  judg¬ 
ment  in  this  matter  for  years.  I  am 
hopeful  of  speedy  action  on  this  matter. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  the  claims  for  loss  of 
property  to  the  heirs  of  the  persons 
named  in  the  bill,  the  amount  of  the 
claims  to  be  determined  by  the  congres¬ 
sional  committee  after  hearing  testi¬ 
mony.  The  bill  is  expected  to  be  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  di¬ 
rected  to  determine  the  heirs  of  the 
individuals  named  in  the  bill  and  the 
payments  provided  to  them  are  to  be  in 
full  and  final  satisfaction  of  all  claims, 
against  the  United  States  growing  out 
of  the  loss  of  Indian  land  allotted  to  tjfe 
original  persons  named  in  the  bill. 

My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  joins/me  in 
cosponoring  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  apjm>priately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2203)  for  /he  relief  of 
Adel  Lessert  Bellmard,  Clement  Lessert, 
Josephine  Gonvil  Papp/n,  Julie  Gonvil 
Pappan,  Pelagie  Convll  Franceour  de 
Aubri,  Victore  Gonvil  Pappan,  Marine 
Gonvil,  Lafleche  Gonvil,  Louis  Laventure, 
Elizabeth  Carbonau  Vertifelle,  Pierre 
Carbonau,  Louis/ Joncas,  Basil  Joncas, 
James  Joncas,  Elizabeth  Datcherute,  Jo¬ 
seph  Butler, /William  Rodger,  Joseph 
Cote,  four  children  of  Cicili  Compare  and 
Joseph  Janies,  or  the  heirs  of  any  who 
may  be  (deceased,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Harris  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Monroney)  , 
was  reoeived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  BENEFITS 

TO  EMPLOYEES  OF  COUNTY 

COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer¬ 
ence,  a  bill  to  extend  certain  benefits  of 
the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act,  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Preference  Act,  and  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act,  to  certain  employees  of  county 
committees  under  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  when  these 
employees  are  appointed  to  positions  un¬ 
der  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  bill  would  grant  these  employees 
rights  and  privileges  in  regard  to  the 
accumulation  of  annual  leave  and  sick 
leave,  veterans  preference,  salary  classi¬ 
fication,  and  other  benefits,  by  crediting 
to  their  account  the  service  they  have 
had  as  county  committee  employees. 
But  it  would  do  so  only  when  these  em¬ 
ployees  are  appointed  to  positions  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  would 
not  apply  if  they  go  to  work  for  any  other, 
department  or  agency. 

Some  of  the  best  trained  and  mq^t 
^capable  Department  of  Agriculture 
fioyees  have  had  previous  experience  on 
county  committees.  In  1960,  Congress 
extended  to  these  people  the  benefits  of 
Federal  health  insurance  and  life  insur¬ 
ance,  and  civil  service  retirement.  This 
bill  goek  a  step  further  in/recognizing 
their  valuable  experience  and  service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  an p  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.\2206/  to  extend  certain 
benefits  of  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave 
Act,  the  Veteran/. Preference  Act,  and 
the  Classification  Act  to  employees  of 
county  committees  established  pursuant 
to  section  8(b)'  of  the  (Boil  Conservation 
and  Domesj/c  Allotment  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduce/by  Mr.  Mon¬ 
roney,  wtis  received,  read\twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Copimittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Judiciary,  Subcommittee  on  ! 
MINISTRATIVE  PRACTICE  AND/I  RO- 
CEDURE, 


ne  25, 1965. 


Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 
introduced,  a  resolutio: 
al  funds  for  use  of 


the  Judiciary, 

(C. 

this  date,  I  have 
'requesting  addition- 
e  Committee  on  the 


Judiciary  and  any  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  for  study  And  investigation  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  practices  and  procedures.  The 
request  is  for  gn  additional  $25,000.  It  is 
very  likely  that  all  of  these  funds  will  not 
be  needed;  any  unexpended  funds  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the,- 'treasury;  but  there  are  certain 
vital  activities  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Practice  and  Procedure  which 
should  continue  without  letup  during  the 
congre/sional  recess.  These  activities  would 
have  t o  be  curtailed  if  the  present  funds  were 
not /supplemented. 

lese  activities  relate  primarily  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  invasions  of  privacy  by  the 
i,ederal  departments  and  agencies.  This  in¬ 
vestigation  has  been  able  to  progress  more 
slowly  than  many  of  us  would  like.  It  has 
been  more  difficult  and  costly  than  we  had 
anticipated.  We  have  had  uncommon  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  at  the  facts.  We  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  aware  of  the  necessity  be¬ 
fore  recommending  restraints  on  Government 
snooping,  of  examining  into  snooping  by 
other  segments  of  society.  In  this  regard,  we 
have  scheduled  out-of-town  hearings  which 
were  not  anticipated  at  an  earlier  date. 

All  of  this  necessitates  additional  funds. 
We  have  requested  $25,000.  You  may  be 
assured  that  we  will  use  these  funds  carefully 
and  return  to  the  Treasury  any  that  are  not 
vitally  necessary  to  our  subcommittee  activi¬ 
ties. 

For  your  information,  this  request  has 
been  approved  by  all  members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee. 

Kind  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  V.  Long, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Adminis¬ 
trative  Practice  and  Procedure. 


tomONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Preside: 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  with  re¬ 
spect  to  funds  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure. 
I  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  proper 
committee  for  consideration.  At  the 
same  time,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
resolution  and  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  rela¬ 
tive  thereto  be  published  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri¬ 
ately  referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  resolution  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  120)  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  money  au¬ 
thorized  for  the  expenditure  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  under  S.  Res.  39, 
eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  be  in¬ 
creased  from  $150,000  to  $175,000. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri  is  as  follows : 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  AT  MILITARY  IN¬ 
STALLATIONS— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  296 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Miller)  submitted  amendments,  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
laill  (H.R.  8439)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
iction  at  military  installations,  and 
foi\pther  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  luwon  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY- 
AMENDMENTS 

PUTTING  THE  UNEMPLOYED  TO  WORK  ON 
CONSTRUCTIVE  JOBS 
AMENDMENT  NO.  297 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  for  my¬ 
self  and  Senators  Morse,  Yarborough, 
Clark,  Randolph,  Williams  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pell,  Kennedy  of  New  York,  and 
Javits,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
to  S.  1759,  a  bill  to  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  of  1964. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
21 -year  age  limitation  in  the  present 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  provisions  of 
the  antipoverty  program — title  lb. 
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The  amendment  is  designed  to  accom¬ 
plish  two  purposes:  to  give  unemployed 
men  and  women  constructive  work  ex¬ 
perience;  to  simultaneously  begin  a  sub¬ 
stantial  effort  to  preserve  our  wasting 
natural  resources,  to  beautify  the  Nation, 
to  increase  the  value  of  our  recreational 
areas,  and  to  clean  up  our  cities. 

It  would  provide  an  additional  $150 
million  for  work-experience  programs 
for  “chronically  unemployed  poor 
adults.”  The  programs  would  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  existing  agencies  at  the 
local,  State,  and  Federal  level. 

For  local  and  State  programs,  funds 
are  to  be  expended  on  a  90-10  matching 
basis.  No  more  than  $50  million  of  the 
authorized  funds  are  to  be  expended  on 
Federal  lands. 

The  program  would  be  supervised  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  under  the 
broad  authority  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  This  is  the  agency  which 
has  operated  perhaps  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  the  various  antipoverty  programs, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Dis¬ 
cussions  with  Department  officials  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  experience  already  gained 
can  be  readily  transferred  to  the  paral¬ 
lel  adult  program  envisioned  by  this 
proposal. 

Today  America  faces  twin  crises: 
Through  sheer  failure  to  act  we  are 
wasted  our  natural  resources  at  an  ever- 
increasing  rate;  at  the  same  time  there 
are  millions  of  men  who  want  to  work 
but  cannot  find  jobs  who  are  wasting 
their  lives  in  poverty.  I  propose  that  we 
face  both  crises  boldly  and  that  we  begin 
a  massive  program  to  put  men  to  work 
and  conserve  our  natural  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  appro¬ 
priately  referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  297)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  297 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  through  line  11  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAMS - EXTENSION  AND 

REVISION 

“Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  111  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“  ‘Sec.  111.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  useful  work  experience  opportunities 
through  participation  in  Federal,  State,  and 
community  work  training  programs.  These 
opportunities  shall  be  afforded  to  unemployed 
young  men  and  women  and  to  chronically 
unemployed  poor  adult  workers  with  poor 
employment  prospects  so  that  their  employ- 
ability  may  be  increased  or  their  education 
resumed  or  continued  and  so  that  public 
agencies  and  private  nonprofit  organizations 
(other  than  political  parties)  will  be  enabled 
to  carry  out  programs  which  will  permit  or 
contribute  to  an  undertaking  or  service  in 
the  public  interest  that  would  not  otherwise 
be  provided,  or  will  contribute  to  the  con¬ 
servation,  beautification,  and  development  of 
natural  resources,  recreational  areas,  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government  parks,  highways, 
or  other  lands.’ 

“  (b)  Section  112  of  such  title  is  amended — 


“(1)  by  striking  out  ‘young  people’  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘persons’;  and 
“(2)  by  inserting  ‘and  on  Federal  property 
as’  immediately  after  ‘community  activities’. 

“(c)  Section  113  (a)  of  such  title  is 

amended — 

“  ( 1 )  by  inserting  ‘Federal,’  immediately 
before  ‘State’  in  the  matter  preceding  para¬ 
graph  (1)  thereof;  and 

“(2)  by  striking  out  ‘or  will  contribute 
to  the  conservation,  development,  or  man¬ 
agement  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
State  or  community  or  to  the  development, 
management,  or  protection  of  State  or  com¬ 
munity  recreational  areas;’  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘or  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  management,  conservation, 
beautification,  or  development  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  recreational  areas,  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government  parks,  highways,  or  other 
lands;  ’. 

‘‘(d)  Section  114(a)  of  such  title  is 
amended — ■ 

“(1)  by  striking  out  ‘limited’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘open’;  and 

“(2)  by  substituting  for  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘and  to  chronically  unemployed 
poor  employed  adults  with  poor  employ¬ 
ment  prospects  provided  that  not  more  than 
$150,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
work  training  programs  under  this  title  may 
be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  such  adult 
enrollees.’ 

“(e)  Section  114(c)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘youths’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘enrollees’. 

“(f)  Section  115  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
‘Federal  assistance  to  any  person  pursuant 
to  this  part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  such  program,  including 
costs  of  administration,  unless  the  Director 
determines,  pursuant  to  regulations,  adopt¬ 
ed  and  promulgated  by  him  establishing 
objective  criteria  for  such  determinations, 
that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage 
is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  The  limitation  contained  in 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  projects  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  Federal  lands  or 
other  property  but  no  more  than  $50,000,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  work  training 
programs  under  this  title  shall  be  available 
for  projects  on  Federal  lands  or  property.’ 

“(g)  The  title  of  such  title  I  is  amendd 
to  read  as  follows  : 


1  ‘TITLE  I- 


-YOTXTH  AND  WORK  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  '  ” 


On  page  9,  line  23,  strike  out  “$1,500,000,- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,650,000,- 
000”. 

On  page  9,  line  25,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
“ :  Provided,  That  $150,000,000  of  the  sum 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  shall  be  used  for  adult  work  pro¬ 
grams  under  title  I  of  this  Act.” 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  16,  1965,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr. 
Ribicoff,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Tydings,  and 
Mr.  Yarborough  were  added  as  cospon¬ 
sors  of  the  bill  (S.  2152)  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  enable 
the  courts  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  problem  of  narcotic  addiction,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Dodd  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hartke)  on 
June  16,  1965. 


June  25,  1965 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ART 

CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  T#lE 

APPENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the/Appendix, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

Editorial  entitled  “Good  Wrks  by  the  Sons 
of  Italy,”  published  in  the/philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

By  Mr.  THURMOlj 

Editorial  entitled  ‘‘Facts,  Not  Myths,  on 
Reds,”  published  in  The  State,  of  Columbia, 
S.C.,  of  June  12,  1665;  and  Senator  Thur¬ 
mond’s  newslettei/of  May  31,  1965,  entitled 
“The  Radical  Left.” 

Article  on  error  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Brown  desegregation  case,  written  by 
John  J.  Syoon  and  published  in  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N)H.)  Union-Leader  of  June  1,  1965. 

Excerpts  from  sermon  on  the  church,  deliv¬ 
ered  by'  Rev.  Marlin  C.  Hardman,  pastor  of 
the  Bdrcroft  Community  Bible  Church,  of 
Arlington,  Va. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

/Article  entitled  “The  Story,”  being  a  sum- 
r  iary  of  the  history  of  the  American  Road- 
builders  Association,  including  a  brochure 
published  in  connection  with  the  dedication 
of  its  national  headquarters  building. 


SENATOR  BREWSTER  URGES  SET¬ 
TLEMENT  OF  NCAA-AAU  DIS¬ 
PUTE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  disturbed  to  note  that  there  is  con¬ 
tinuing  dissension  between  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  and  the  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Athletic  Association.  Such 
squabbling  has  been  going  on  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  despite  the  efforts  of  two 
presidents  to  resolve  it. 

The  feuding  takes  on  new  importance 
now.  The  time  is  approaching  for  the 
San  Diego  track  and  field  competition, 
which  will  also  be  the  qualifying  trial 
for  the  Russian-United  States  meet  to  be 
held  later  this  summer. 

Many  of  our  finest  collegiate  athletes 
ill  probably  decide  not  to  compete  at 
.n  Diego  because  they  cannot  get 
NGAA  sanction  for  the  meet.  Even 
such  top  athletes  as  Gerry  Lindgren,  the 
lO.OOR-meter  runner,  and  800-meter 
runner\Tom  Farrell  will  compete  only  at 
the  risk\f  reprisals  by  the  NCAA.  Such 
a  situation  will  undoubtedly  lower  the 
quality  of  the  American  team  which  will 
compete  against  the  Russians. 

There  can  he  no  question  that  sports 
contests  have  arj  important  effect  on  the 
prestige  of  the  -nations  involved.  Our 
record  against  the\Russians  is  especially 
important  for  this,  reason.  We  must 
send  our  finest  athletes  to  compete. 

Especially  in  track  ^nd  field,  which  is 
perhaps  our  strongest  point,  we  cannot 
allow  petty  bickering  to  affect  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  team  which  willNfepresent  the 
United  States; 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  the  parties 
involved  to  resolve  the  dispute,  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  settle  down  to  the  more 
important  task  of  putting  together  the 
best  possible  group  of  American  athletes. 
And  if  the  NCAA  and  the  AAU  cannot 
resolve  their  longstanding  difficulties 
then  I  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  reported  farm  bill.  Ho&se  debated  bill  to  expand 

poverty  program.  Rep.  Purcell  defended  farm  bill  against  charges  it  would  raise 
jread  prices.  Rep.  Callan  pray 
'■'neavy  supply.  Rep.  Rosentha 


edUSDA's  information  bulletins  listing  foods  in 


commended  USDA  regulatory  services. 


HOUSE 


9oil  5  the 


FARM  PROGRAM .  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R. 

^rarm  bill  (H.  Rept.  631).  p.  I6S39  ^ 

Rep.  Purcell  defended  the  wheat  provisions  of  the  farm  bill  against  crit. 
cism  that  it  would  cause  an  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  and  stated  that  'tT*e 
wheat  certificate  program  would  increase  the  cost  of  all  wheat^products  to  the 
American  consumer  by  about  $1.60  per  capita  in  an  entire  year.  p.  16934 

2.  POVERTY.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  3283,  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance 

the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
pp.  16851-912,  16928-9 
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3.  LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1966.  Received  the  conference  report  on  this 
bill,  H.  R.  8775,  which  includes  items  for  the  Government  Printing  Office  anc 
the  Library  of  Congress  (H.  Rept.  630).  pp.  16937-8 


4.  CENSUS.  \ A  subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  voted  to 


report  th  the  full  committee  with  amendment  H.  R.  6183,  to  provide  a  mi/-decade 
census  of 'population,  unemployment,  and  housing,  pp.  D674-5 


5.  RESEARCH.  RejK  Cleveland  inserted  a  letter  in  support  of  his  bill,/.  R.  5647, 
to  establish  humane  standards  for  the  treatment  of  experimental  ajumals  used  in 
research  financed  by  the  Federal  Government,  p.  16929 


6.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Received  from  GAO  reports  on  "displacement  of  /ommercial  dollar 
sales  of  tallow  to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Department  of  State,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Agency  for  International  Development."  p.  16^39 


SENATE 


7.  RECLAMATION.  The  Interior  arid  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
S.  34,  to  make  certain  provisions  in  connection  with  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  protect  (S.  Rept.  470).  p.  16747 


8.  LANDS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendments 

S.  1413,  to  provide  for  the  termination  of  Federal  supervision  over  the  property 
of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Colville  Indians  located  in  Wash.  State  and  the 
individual  members  thereof  (S.  Rept.  490)./  p.  16747. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
S.  1190,  to  provide  that  certain  limitations  shall  not  apply  to  certain  land 
patented  to  Alaska  for  the  use  and  benefit\>f  the  Univ.  of  Alaska  (S.  Rept.  496), 
p.  16747 

The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  InterioiKand  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  H\R.  903,  to  add  certain  lands  to 
the  Kings  Canyon  National  Park,  /alif.  p.  D672 


9.  iRANSPORTATION .  The  "Daily  Di/est"  states  that  the  bummeree  Committee  voted  to 
report  (but  did  not  actual ly/report)  S.  1588,  to  authb^ize  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  high-speed  ground  transportation,  p.  D671 


10.  NOMINATION.  The  nomination  of  Harry  R.  Anderson,  Calif.,  tb  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  confirmed,  p.  16846 


11*  APPROPRIATIONS.  Re</ived  from  this  Department  a  report  on  an  'kWerobligation" 
within  the  Department .  p.  16747 


12.  FARM  LABOR.  Ser /  Nelson  inserted  an  article  calling  attention  to  "unfortunate" 
living  condit/ms  of  many  migratory  workers  and  acknowledging  the  efforts  being 
made  by  Labor  Secretary  Wirtz  in  attempting  to  better  these  condition^ 
pp.  16774-f7 


13.  FLOOD  CONTROL .  Sen.  Symington  spoke  of  the  flood  damage  in  the  midwest  andN 
support  of  the  enactment  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill.  p.  16779 
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California  [Mr.  Smith],  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution,  House 
Resolution  431,  makes  in  order  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8283,  providing 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  and  increasing  its 
authorization. 

I  believe  every  Member  knows  this  is  a 
very  controversial  matter  and  a  very 
complicated  matter.  For  that  reason  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  provided  a  long 
period  of  general  debate — 5  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  moment  I  have  no 
requests  for  time  and  therefore  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 


Plynt  Martin,.  Mass.  Toll 

Halleck  Murray  Waggonner 

Hansen,  Idaho  Roncalio  White,  Idaho 

Jacobs  Schisler 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  ToU  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Schisler. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


his  rGin&rks  ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  House  Resolution  431  provides  an 
open  rule,  5  hours  of  debate  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.R.  8283,  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Amendments  of  1965.  The 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  car¬ 
ried  an  authorization  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  1  year;  $785.4  million  was  appropri¬ 
ated  for  fiscal  1965;  $947.5  million  had 
been  authorized  in  Public  Law  88-452. 
As  of  the  end  of  May  1965,  about  $650 
million  had  been  obligated,  and  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  indicated 
that  they  would  end  the  fiscal  year  with 
only  a  small  deficit. 

More  than  half  of  the  total  appropria¬ 
tion  last  year  was  funded  for  title  I— 
Jobs  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
and  work  studies  programs — and  title 
II — community  action  and  adult  basic 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  431  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That,  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  en¬ 
hance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  five  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bolling]  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one-half  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 


education  programs. 

Although  the  committee  report  on 
page  1  states  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
completely  judge  some  of  the  programs 
of  this  great  new  approach  to  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  poverty,  because  the  program 
is  only  in  its  initial  stages  of  operation, 
the  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$1,895  billion.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  OEO  had  asked  for  $1.5  billion  for 
fiscal  1966,  but  it  was  increased  by  the 
majority  of  the  committee  to  $1,895  bil¬ 
lion.  This  is  broken  down  as  follows: 

Title  I,  $825  million;  title  H,  $680  mil¬ 
lion;  title  III,  $70  million;  title  V,  $300 
million;  and  title  VI,  $20  million. 

The  brief  hearings  on  the  community 
action  program  were  shut  off  abruptly 
over  the  protests  of  committee  Republi¬ 
cans.  The  Republicans  then  set  up  a  task 
force  and,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Republican  policy  committee,  have  pre¬ 
pared  information  setting  forth  the  more 
serious  defects  in  the  program’  and  have 
drawn  a  number  of  conclusions  which 
they  believe  will  help  the  program.  I 
assume  that  they  will  be  presented  in 
detail  during  the  general  debate. 

H.R.  8283  follows  pretty  much  the  bill 
as  passed  last  year  with  the  exception  of 
asking  for  more  money  and  with  the 
seriously  objected  to  major  change  re¬ 
moving  the  only  effective  State  control 
over  Federal  poverty  programs,  to  wit: 
the  veto  power  of  the  Governor.  H.R. 


8283  gives  authority  to  the  Poverty  Di¬ 
rector  to  veto  the  veto  of  a  Governor. 
This  action  has  been  strongly  opposed  by 
Governors  of  both  parties  inasmuch  as 
it  takes  away  from  them  their  only  check 
on  the  Federal  Government  and  its  de¬ 
termination  as  to  what  is  good  for  a 
State. 

While  information  concerning  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  war  on  poverty  is  difficult 
to  find,  some  is  available  which  raises 
very  serious  doubts  about  the  programs. 
Some  programs  are  clearly  in  deep 
trouble.  The  solution  is  not  more  money 
but  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  programs. 

As  an  example,  the  Job  Corps  has  been 
praised  as  a  successful  program. 
Although  no  accurate  information  has 
been  made  available  by  either  the  com¬ 
mittee  or  the  OEO,  as  to  the  dropout 
rate  at  the  camps,  newspapers  report 
that  35  percent  have  dropped  out  at  the 
Catoctin,  Md.,  camp,  and  this  has 
not  been  denied.  As  to  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  as  yet  no  programs 
for  job  training  have  been  given  to  the 
enrollees.  They  are  merely  being  kept 
off  the  streets  at  $1.25  per  hour,  this  by 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
though  the  act  requires  pay  to  be  based 
on  the  area’s  prevailing  wage  rates.  The 
community  action  programs  seems  to  be 
in  a  considerable  state  of  confusion  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  clear  guidelines  and 
definitions.  There  are  none  as  to  how  a 
community  action  board  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  and  so  jurisdictional  squabbles 
have  developed.  There  is  no  definition 
of  “community”  so  there  is  confusion 
over  who  or  how  many  people  from  an 
area  may  apply  for  grants.  The  result 
is  a  struggle  for  “control”  of  the  poor. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the 
administration’s  war  on  poverty  is  prov¬ 
ing  a  monstrous  boondoggle,  Congress  is 
being  asked  to  appropriate  twice  the 
amount  of  money  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
as  was  approved  for  fiscal  1965,  despite 
the  fact  that  no  meaningful  evaluation 
of  the  effect  of  the  program  has  been 
offered  Congress. 

Public  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the 
“war”  is  aplenty.  From  all  across  the 
land,  we  hear  of  local  Project  Head 
Starts,  first  official  undertaking  of  the 
community  action  program,  being  beset 
with  conflict  over  power  between  rival 
welfare  and  political  groups.  Big  city 
politicians  are  handing  out  Federal  funds 
on  a  patronage  basis  to  a  large  number  of 
highly  paid  administrators,  consultants, 
coordinators,  teachers,  officeworkers,  and 
so  forth.  There  is  little  evidence  of 
money  getting  down  to  the  poor,  nor  of 
the  funds  being  used  to  help  them  get 
jobs. 

Local  welfare  agencies,  both  public 
and  private,  which  in  general  perform 
satisfactorily,  are  concerned  over  losses 
of  their  trained  social  workers  to  newly 
established  groups  supported  by  Federal 
funds.  The  Federal  programs  come 
along,  offer  more  money,  and  the  local 
agencies  lose  their  qualified  personnel. 
This  is  just  one  more  example  of  the 
Central  Federal  Government  intruding 
into  areas  of  local  responsibility  and  seiz¬ 
ing  control.  It  is  one  more  step  in  the 
drive  of  the  welfare-staters  toward  com- 
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plete  erosion  of  State  and  local  author¬ 
ity. 

It  has  now  been  established  that  young 
people  are  not  interested  in  the  war  on 
poverty  programs  as  planned  for  them. 
For  example.  Job  Corps  applicants  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  who  have  accepted 
appointments,  have  numbered  36,  as 
against  a  quota  of  500  set  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  office  of  the  war  on  poverty 
agency,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  agency  had  represented 
Washington  as  being  an  area  where  the 
poverty  problem  was  particularly  acute, 
and  where  the  Job  Corps  could  accomp¬ 
lish  big  things. 

To  make  the  new  bill  for  extending  the 
“war”  another  year  all  the  more  unpala¬ 
table,  it  eliminates  an  original  require¬ 
ment  that  no  funds  may  be  used  for  pay¬ 
ment  to  any  person  who  refuses  to  make 
an  affidavit  that  he  is  not  a  member  of 
any  organization  that  advocates  over¬ 
throw  of  the  U.S.  Government  by  force 
or  violence. 

The  best  that  may  be  said  of  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  first  year  of  operations  is  that  it 
has  not  proved  its  worth  to  the  extent 
of  deserving  nearly  $2  billion  for  ex¬ 
panded  activities  in  the  second  year. 
The  worst  to  be  said  is  that  it  has  proved 
to  be  a  costly  blunder,  which  never 
should  have  been  undertaken  in  the  first 
place,  and  which  should  now  be  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  are  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  was 
“dead  right”  when  he  spoke  of  the  high 
salaries  being  paid  to  administrative  of¬ 
ficials  in  this  alleged  poverty  office. 

I  have  hastily  put  together  a  few  fig¬ 
ures.  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed¬ 
ucation,  and  Welfare  there  are  226  super¬ 
grades,  which  means  1  supergrade  paid 
from  $19,000  to  $24,500,  for  every  372  em¬ 
ployees.  In  the  Commerce  Department 
there  are  326  supergrades,  which  means 
1  supergrade  employee  for  every  101  em¬ 
ployees.  In  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  there  are  198  supergrades,  which 
means  1  supergrade  for  every  525  em¬ 
ployees.  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
there  are  873  supergrades,  or  1  super¬ 
grade  for  every  1,175  employees. 

In  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
there  are  65  supergrades  paid  up  to 
$24,500  a  year  under  civil  service,  or  1 
super  grade  employee  for  every  18  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  alleged  poverty  setup. 

If  this  is  an  austere,  poverty  opera¬ 
tion,  then  I  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  words.  On  the  basis  of  employ¬ 
ees  to  top  officials  this  is  one  of  the 
lushest  payrolls  in  the  Government  and 
I  have  not  even  included  the  several  di¬ 
rectors  who  are  paid  up  to  $28,000  per 
year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  inter¬ 
esting  statistics. 

I  now  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]. 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  say  that  there  is  no  op¬ 
position  to  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  We 
have  been  given  an  open  rule  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  any  Member  to  of¬ 
fer  any  amendments  to  the  legislation 
that  he  so  chooses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  record  in  this  Con¬ 
gress  will  show  that  I  have  never  been 
one  to  rise  in  opposition  for  opposition’s 
sake.  I  do  not  do  so  now. 

We,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever 
known  to  man.  I  would  that  every  per¬ 
son  living  in  our  boundaries  could  share 
in  the  bountiful  life  that  is  possible  here. 

As  one  who  knew  poverty  as  a  youth, 
I  have  compassion  for  the  impoverished 
and  favor  all  constructive  measures 
that  would  improve  their  situation. 

When  the  President  made  his  anti¬ 
poverty  speech  last  year,  I  concurred  in 
his  objectives  and  looked  forward  toward 
joining  in  his  battle  to  clean  up  poverty. 
I  thought  that  his  advisers  had  devised 
some  new,  well-thought-out  method 
that  would  raise  the  income  of  those  on 
the  lowest  level. 

In  the  previous  Congress,  we  had  at¬ 
tacked  this  problem  through  educational 
and  retraining  acts.  We  had  done  this 
in  a  nonpartisan  manner. 

I  was  hoping  that  the  President  would 
adopt  this  same  approach.  I  guess  this 
was  too  much  to  expect  in  a  national 
election  year. 

It  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  regret  that 
I  read  the  administration  bill.  Instead 
of  a  well  engineered  method  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  primary  causes  of  poverty,  here 
was  a  conglomeration  of  old  ideas 
wrapped  together  with  a  bright  anti¬ 
poverty  label.  Many  of  these  proposals 
had  previously  been  discarded  as  un¬ 
workable. 

Unworkable,  they  have  proved  to  be. 
Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunities  to  dress 
them  up  in  Madison  Avenue  glitter  and 
gold,  they  have  failed.  I  do  not  express 
this  as  my  judgment  alone.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  those  best  able  to  evaluate 
the  program.  I  speak  of  the  poor. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  on  the  poverty  war  program,  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
were  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 
The  reason  was  evident.  The  image  of 
the  administration  as  a  champion  of  the 
poor  was  suffering  irreparable  damage 
because  of  the  testimony  being  offered. 
The  attacks  were  the  most  severe  that 
I  have  ever  heard  in  my  many  years  in 
the  Congress. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  these  attacks 
did  not  come  from  the  minority  side  of 
the  committee.  Without  exception,  they 
were  presented  by  either  the  majority 
side  or  by  witnesses  invited  by  them. 

Many  of  these  pointed  out  the  out¬ 
right  capture  of  the  community  action 
phase  of  the  program  by  big  city  political 
bosses.  These  bosses  were  using  it  as  a 
means  of  recreating  a  series  of  Tammy 
halls  in  their  cities. 

On  August  7,  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  this  House  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Adam  Yarmolinsky,  then  the  principal 
proponent  of  the  Antipoverty  Act.  This 
letter,  never  meant  for  the  public’s  eye, 


detailed  the  political  motivation  behind 
the  bill  then  before  us. 

Mr.  Yarmolinsky  was  promptly  dis¬ 
avowed  by  the  bill’s  author  and  we  were 
assured  by  that  distinguished  gentleman 
that  he  had  been  promised  by  the  “high¬ 
est  authority”  that  Mr.  Yarmolinsky 
would  have  no  place  in  the  operation  of 
the  antipoverty  program. 

I  took  this  to  mean  that  he  had  been 
publicly  discredited  for  bringing  politics 
into  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  Yarmolinsky  is  not  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  but  most  certainly  the  political  mo¬ 
tivations  behind  the  program  are  plainly 
visible  for  all  to  see. 

The  enactment  of  the  antipoverty  bill 
was  of  great  aid  to  the  administration 
during  the  past  national  elections.  As  a 
campaign  project,  it  was  almost  without 
equal.  It  undoubtedly  brought  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  poor  into  the  John- 
son-Humphrey  ranks. 

A  beautiful  picture  was  painted  for 
the  poor.  Director  Shriver  stood  upright 
using  the  long  bow  to  shoot  an  arrow  in 
the  war  on  poverty.  The  arrow  has  be¬ 
gun  to  turn,  and  lo  and  behold,  it  will 
turn  into  a  boomerrang  that  will  destroy 
those  who  launched  it. 

The  Antipoverty  Act  as  now  consti¬ 
tuted  cannot  effectively  attack  the  basic 
causes  of  poverty.  Many  of  our  people 
are  now  aware  of  this  fact  and  as  the 
program  develops,  more  will  be  so. 

The  American  people  will  resent  the 
use  of  the  antipoverty  program  for  po¬ 
litical  purposes.  Just  this  week,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  constituent  from 
my  district.  This  party  stated  that  his 
local  post  office  was  authorized  to  hire 
five  summer  helpers  under  the  national 
youth  program.  When  I  was  a  young¬ 
ster,  I  had  to  work  summers,  so  I  am 
sympathetic  toward  this  idea.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  should  help  the  poor  young¬ 
sters.  However,  according  to  my  con¬ 
stituent,  no  search  was  made  for  the 
most  needy  youngsters.  Instead,  the 
jobs  were  given  to  five  boys  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Democratic  county 
leader.  None  of  these  boys  could  be 
ranked  among  the  needy.  Incidentally 
one  of  them  was  the  son  of  the  local 
Democratic  political  boss.  Yes,  he  is  sup¬ 
porting  the  reenactment  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act.  His  son  wants 
the  job  next  summer,  too. 

Now  they  are  before  us  with  a  demand 
for  the  practically  doubling  of  funds. 
In  no  place  have  I  seen  any  plan  for  the 
constructive  spending  of  these  moneys. 

Last  year,  I  offered  a  bill  that  would 
have  created  a  commission  to  evaluate 
the  programs  affecting  the  impoverished. 
It  would  also  have  defined  the  unmet 
community  and  individual  needs  to 
which  new  programs  might  be  directed. 
It  then  would  have  evolved  programs  to 
meet  these  needs.  It  provided  for  an 
appropriation  sufficiently  large  for  us 
to  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  best 
technical  minds  so  as  to  create  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  not  only  declare  war 
on  poverty  but  carry  on  that  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

This  is  the  method  by  which  any  or¬ 
ganization  carrys  a  program  to  success. 
If  my  bill  had  been  adopted  last  year, 
we  would  now  be  in  a  position  to  pass  on 
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legislation  that  we  could  all  endorse — 
legislation  for  which  we  would  be  proud 
to  accept  the  responsibility. 

This  logical  approach  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  problem  received  no  proper  recog¬ 
nition.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 

It  was  not  a  vote-getting  bill,  and  the 
national  elections  were  in  the  offing. 

I  still  hope  that  we  can  salvage  some¬ 
thing  from  this  program.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  Job  Corps  patterned  after  the 
Manpower  Retraining  Act.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  its  performance  placed 
in  the  experienced  hands  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

The  minority  will  submit  many  con¬ 
structive  amendments  here  today.  We 
would  not  abandon  any  solution  to 
maintain  an  issue. 

When  the  President  started  the 
cleanup  poverty  campaign,  he  named 
Sargent  Shriver  as  “Mr.  Clean.”  That 
astute  gentleman  has  been  able  to  de¬ 
vote  but  half  of  his  time  to  its  admin¬ 
istration.  We  are  now  asked  to  double 
the  appropriation  and  still  have  it  retain 
a  half-time  Director.  We  should  rectify 
this  situation  today. 

We  have  seen  unwarranted  attacks  on 
some  of  the  Governors  of  our  States. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
through  its  Director,  was  accusing  them 
of  “foot  dragging”  on  projects  for  which 
his  own  Office  was  at  fault.  Certainly 
we  should  not  put  our  State  Governors 
at  the  mercy  of  such  an  inefficient,  po¬ 
litically  oriented  agency.  The  final  de¬ 
cision  on  all  programs  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  hands  of  the  chief 
executives  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964,  when  this  bill 
was  first  brought  out  of  committee,  I 
did  not  sign  the  minority  report.  I 
wanted  to  give  it  every  chance.  It  has 
now  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

Let  us  recognize  it  for  what  it  truly 
is — an  attempt  to  “romance”  the  poor. 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Colmer], 

(Mr.  COLMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap¬ 
proach  this  subject  with  some  misgiving. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  that  I 
could  say  here  that  would  have  any  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  final  vote  on  this  bill.  But 
I  am  assuming  that  the  bill  is  going  to 
pass.  Therefore,  I  wanted  to — and  I  feel 
I  owe  it  to  my  constituents  and  to  the 
country — discuss  briefly  one  phase  of  the 
administration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  support  this  bill 
in  the  beginning  and  I  cannot  support  its 
expansion.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  a 
proper  approach  to  the  problem  its  pro¬ 
ponents  say  we  face. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  thing  that  I  particu¬ 
larly  wanted  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  is  a  letter  that  I  received  in 
which  I  feel  the  Members  would  be  in¬ 
terested  from  a  constituent  down  in  my 
district,  a  Negro  woman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  woman  is  possessed 
of  two  college  degrees.  She  is  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Hat¬ 
tiesburg,  Miss. 

When  this  program  “Head  Start”  was 
announced,  she  applied  for  a  position  as 


one  of  the  teachers  in  the  program  lo¬ 
cally  there. 

She  was  refused  employment  upon 
the  ground  that  she  had  not  been  active 
in  the  community  in  the  civil  rights 
Movement.  If  that  sounds  a  bit  harsh 
to  you,  let  me  say  that  it  is  substantiated 
by  the  fact  that  the  questionnaire  sub¬ 
mitted  asked,  among  other  things,  indi¬ 
cating  the  background  of  the  applicant, 
“What  has  been  your  experience  in  the 
civil  rights  movement?” 

She  was  turned  down.  In  discussing 
it  with  one  of  her  neighbors,  another 
Negro  woman,  a  woman  with  an  eighth- 
grade  education,  she  found  this  woman 
had  been  employed  in  this  movement. 
Whereupon,  she  went  back  to  the  inter¬ 
viewer  and  told  him  that  here  was  a 
woman  with  only  an  eighth-grade  edu¬ 
cation  who  had  also  not  been  active 
in  the  civil  rights  movement  but  had  been 
employed. 

What  happened?  The  woman  with  the 
eighth-grade  education  was  also  denied 
an  opportunity  to  work  in  the  movement; 
in  other  words,  she  had  been  employed 
and  she  was  fired. 

Who  was  doing  the  interviewing? 
According  to  my  constituents,  the  school 
teacher  with  two  degrees  from  colleges 
was  interviewed  by  a  Mr.  Fawcett.  I 
wrote  Mr.  Shriver,  and  I  furnished  the 
woman’s  letter.  I  have  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  knowing  Mr.  Shriver.  I  think  he 
is  one  of  the  able  men  in  this  adminis¬ 
tration.  I  know  he  has  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  personalities  and  the  ability  to 
sell  his  product.  So  I  am  not  directing 
my  criticism  to  Mr.  Shriver,  although 
he  is  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  this  program.  I  know  in  a  thing  as 
big  as  this  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  all  of  the  matters  involved. 

But  nearly  3  weeks  elapsed  and  I  had 
not  received  a  reply  to  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Shriver.  This  bill  came  up  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  I  thought  I  had  an 
obligation  to  the  people,  to  this  woman 
who  was  well  qualified  for  this  job,  my 
constituent,  and  the  public  generally. 
So  I  explored  this  matter  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that 
I  had  not  had  a  reply  to  my  letter.  This 
was  about  noon.  Well,  I  got  a  reply 
that  evening  before  the  sun  went  down, 
an  interim  report.  Mr.  Shriver  then 
asked  a  member  of  his  staff,  and  the  man 
who  is  running  the  program  down  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  to  come  to  my  of¬ 
fice.  They  reported  that  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  not  based  upon  this  matter  of 
engagement  in  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment.  I  say  that  in  fairness  to  them. 

But  I  do  not  know  to  this  day,  and  I 
talked  to  them  for  an  hour  and  one-half, 
who  this  Mr.  Fawcett  was.  They  said 
he  was  not  an  employee;  he  was  not  on 
the  Government  payroll.  But  what  was 
he  doing  down  there,  making  or  taking 
these  applications  and  employing  these 
people.  They  tell  me  he  was  from  the 
great  State  of  Oregon  and  that  now  he 
has  returned  to  the  great  State  of  Ore¬ 
gon.  That  is  just  part  of  the  story. 

What  happens  here?  $1,200,000  or 
was  it  $1,400,000  was  allocated  for  this 
head  start  program  in  Mississippi — to  a 
small  Negro  college  in  north  Mississippi. 
I  doubt,  and  I  say  this  in  all  seriousness. 


that  this  college  ever  had  $1,200,000  or 
$1,400,000  in  its  total  existence. 

I  am  not  casting  any  aspersions  on 
the  college  or  on  those  people  who  run 
it.  I  am  trying  to  show  you  how  this 
thing  is  administered. 

What  happens  then?  A  man  from 
New  York,  a  Ph.  D.,  a  Dr.  Levin,  comes 
down  to  Mississippi  and  he  contracts 
with  the  college  to  administer  this  pro¬ 
gram.  And  where  did  Dr.  Levin  have 
his  headquarters?  He  has  his  head¬ 
quarters  out  at  Edwards,  Miss.,  a  very 
small  town  on  some  ground  there  that 
is — I  do  not  know — the  National  Council 
of  Churches  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
Upon  that  ground  or  campus  or  what¬ 
ever  it  is  is  centered — COFO,  SNCC 
and  all  of  these — what  I  am  pleased  to 
term,  left-wing  organizations.  Edwards 
is  located  just  outside  of  the  capital  of 
Mississippi,  Jackson,  and  it  was  from 
this  little  town  of  Edwards  that  all  of 
these  demonstrators  moved  upon  the 
capital  of  Mississippi  here  recently. 
You  read  about  it.  You  saw  it  on  TV. 
Where  850  of  them  were  arrested  for 
marching  upon  the  capital  in  violation 
of  the  ordinance  of  the  city  and  statutes 
of  the  State.  To  do  what?  To  protest 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  that  they  say  are 
obnoxious,  the  voting  laws,  that  the 
Governor  had  called  the  legislature  into 
special  session  to  repeal.  Bear  in  mind, 
the  legislature  was  in  session  to  repeal 
these  laws  that  they  say  are  so  obnox¬ 
ious.  They  said  the  Governor  had  some 
ulterior  motive.  As  I  say,  they  marched 
upon  the  capital  and  they  were  arrested. 
Oh,  yes,  as  usual,  you  heard  a  lot  about 
police  brutality,  but  they  were  unable  to 
show  any  evidences  of  it. 

That  is  the  old  slogan. 

I  am  interested — and  some  people  here 
believe  it,  and  some  people  sitting  over 
there  believe  it — in  the  progress  of  the 
Negro  race. 

I  said  that  I  did  not  support  this  pro¬ 
gram,  or  this  legislation,  but  since  the 
recipients  are  largely,  if  not  totally,  in 
my  State,  the  small  Negro  children,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  could  be  developed  into  a  worth¬ 
while  program.  I  want  to  see  them  make 
progress.  As  I  have  said  before,  the 
answer  to  the  Negro  problem  is  evolution, 
not  revolution.  But  if  it  is  going  to  be 
administered  in  that  kind  of  an  atmos¬ 
phere  it  cannot  be  a  successful  program. 

I  saw  a  primer  which  was  put  out  by 
some  of  these  organizations  to  which  I 
referred,  which  conducted  seminars  or 
schools,  that  was  critical  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  which  quoted 
rabid  statements  that  had  been  made  by 
irresponsible  civil  rights  leaders.  I  do 
not  know  that  that  primer  is  going  to  be 
used  for  these  children  of  tender  age. 
Perhaps  they  will  get  up  a  new  one.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  will  be. 

I  say  to  you  what  I  said  to  Dr.  Levin 
in  my  office  the  other  day;  You  cannot 
have  a  successful  program  in  that  kind 
of  an  atmosphere.  You  cannot  bring  the 
Dr.  Levins  and  Mr.  Fawcetts  from  New 
York,  from  Oregon  and  from  other  States 
into  a  local  community  and  put  across 
a  program  of  that  nature  with  the  back¬ 
ing  of  these  leftwing  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  my  story.  I  know 
.  I  will  be  criticized  for  having  told  it,  but 
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I  believe  it  is  something  Members  ought 
to  know  about. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  basic 
philosophy  of  the  overall  bill,  but  even 
had  I  supported  this  legislation  in  the 
beginning  I  could  not  support  it  now, 
considering  the  experience  and  the  ob¬ 
servations  I  have  had  of  it  in  my  district. 

Perhaps  I  have  served  no  good  pur¬ 
pose.  Perhaps  it  has  been  a  good  thing, 
if  it  does  nothing  other  than  to  forcibly 
call  the  attention  of  those  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  expenditure  of  these 
billions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  to  the  way  some  of  it  is  being 
administered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  is  as  follows: 

Hattiesbttrg,  Miss., 

May  24, 1965. 

Congressman  William  Colmer, 

U.S.  Congress, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Colmer:  I  am  a  Negro 
resident  of  Hattiesburg,  Forrest  County,  and 
have  resided  in  Hattiesburg  37  years.  At 
present  I  am  employed  by  the  Hattiesburg 
Public  School  System  as  a  classroom  teacher 
on  the  elementary  level.  My  parents,  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Woullard  have  resided  in 
Hattiesburg  for  44  years.  I  am  a  graduate  of 
Lincoln  University,  Missouri,  with  a  major  in 
sociology.  I  have  also  had  20  hours  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  our  State  institutions.  I  am  known 
in  Hattiesburg  by  most  of  the  older  resi¬ 
dents,  in  particular,  Mr.  Earl  Roseberry,  as 
he  was  the  person  that  referred  me  to  con¬ 
tact  you  to  seek  the  answers  to  questions 
that  I  shall  outline  to  you. 

Congressman,  I  am  interested  in  the  oper¬ 
ational  phase  of  “Operation  Headstart”  in  the 
city  of  Hattiesburg.  As  you  know  the  Hat¬ 
tiesburg  area  will  operate  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Mary  Holmes  Center  of  West  Point. 
A  Mr.  Fawcett  (white)  was  sent  into  the 
Hattiesburg  area  to  serve  as  coordinator 
for  the  five  centers  that  have  been  approved 
here.  His  headquarters,  or  rather  the  only 
place  I  know  of  to  contact  him,  is  at  the 
Ministers  Project  on  Mobile  Street.  I  con¬ 
tacted  him  to  inquire  of  employment  in  the 
social  work  aspect  of  the  program  here.  He 
informed  me  that  he  would  secure  the  in¬ 
formation  for  me  after  a  meeting  in  Ed¬ 
wards.  Meanwhile,  a  widespread  rumor 
developed  in  the  community  that  only  local 
Negroes  that  had  been  active  in  the  civil 
rights  movement  were  eligible  for  these  jobs. 
I  questioned  him  about  this  and  he  vehe- 
menty  denied  it.  Later,  I  was  asked  by  one 
of  my  neighbors  who  operates  a  kindergarten 
and  had  been  selected  to  serve  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  my  precinct,  to  work  as  an  in¬ 
structor.  This  person  was  the  only  one 
placed  on  the  committee  that  did  not  have 
a  record  with  the  civil  rights  movement  as 
a  worker.  Later,  Mr.  Fawcett  came  to  my 
neighbor  and  asked  for  her  resignation  from 
the  committee  because  of  her  nonparticipa¬ 
tion  in  civil  rights  work  and  because  she  was 
recommending  a  teacher  who  did  not  enter 
civil  rights  activities.  This  local  commit¬ 
tee  approves  or  rejects  all  names  submitted 
for  work  in  Operation  Headstart  in  my  dis¬ 
trict.  The  entire  committee  is  composed  of 
persons  that  have  been  active  in  the  civil 
rights  movement  in  Hattiesburg.  The  aver¬ 
age  education  level  of  the  committee  is  8th 
grade  with  the  highest  academic  level 
reached  by  a  member  of  the  committee  being 
the  10th  grade.  In  a  later  conversation  with 
Mr.  Fawcett,  he  admitted  that  lack  of  par¬ 


ticipation  in  the  civil  rights  movement  is 
legitimate  grounds  for  rejecting  an  appli¬ 
cant  by  the  committee. 

Congressman,  this  is  what  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  very  much  if  you  would  answer  for  me: 
first,  has  this  Federal  money  that  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  Mary  Holmes  Center 
and  the  Hattiesburg  area  specifically  been 
designated  to  be  used  as  rewards  for  local 
Negro  residents  that  work  with  the  civil 
rights  movement  without  regards  to  qualifi¬ 
cations  academically,  or  was  it  designed  for 
the  underprivileged  child  to  help  eradicate 
emotional  and  other  problems  stemming 
from  poverty  in  giving  to  the  child  a  readi¬ 
ness  program  preparatory  for  beginning 
public  school. 

The  next  question  I  would  like  answered 
is.  Do  not  the  people  who  are  to  serve  on 
these  committees  and  work  as  Instructors 
need  have  some  qualifications  regardless  of 
their  participation  in  movement  work? 

I  am  sure  you  can  see  what  a  grave  in¬ 
justice  will  be  done  to  the  children  of  Hat¬ 
tiesburg  who  are  eligible  for  this  program 
if  it  continues  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
do  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  what  the 
expected  outcomes  are  to  be. 

Congressman,  I  would  very  much  appreci¬ 
ate  it  if  you  would  spare  time  from  your 
busy  schedule  to  answer  the  above-stated 
questions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Nareatha  W.  Naylor. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Moss).  The  question  is  on  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  8283,  with 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with.  ' 

(Mr.  POWELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  8283,  the  1965 
amendments  to  the  1964  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act,  the  enabling  legislation 
for  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for  their 
great  contributions  and  to  thank  the  one 
or  two  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  on 
the  committee  who  have  helped  in  put¬ 
ting  this  through.  I  would  like  to  pay 
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special  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  for  his  excellent 
work.  He  has  the  authorship  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  new  attack  on 
want  has  carried  the  country  to  a  higher 
threshold  of  compassion  for  those  im¬ 
prisoned  by  poverty. 

In  his  moving  inaugural  address  of 
just  a  short  19  months  ago,  President 
Johnson  touched  us  all  with  these  words: 

In  a  land  of  wealth,  families  must  not  live 
in  hopeless  poverty.  In  a  land  rich  in 
harvest,  children  must  not  go  hungry. 

If  there  is  any  irreducible  minimum 
of  standards  for  the  Great  Society,  it  is 
framed  within  those  declarations. 

Slowly,  almost  obstinately,  we  have 
come  to  an  embarrassing  realization: 
for  a  society  that  can  orbit  men  around 
the  earth  today  in  an  electrifying  dem¬ 
onstration  of  technological  excellence, 
poverty  is  an  inexcusable  shame. 

Even  with  the  proud  mastery  of  outer 
space,  the  Great  Society  translates  into 
little  more  than  a  catch  phrase  for  9V2 
million  white  and  black  families  who 
survive — not  live — but  barely  survive  on 
the  tattered  edge  of  poverty.  Their  hun¬ 
ger,  their  want,  their  despair,  and  their 
deprivation  should  continue  to  haunt  us 
afi. 

Only  this  great  legislative  body  has 
within  it  the  power  to  undo  the  heavy 
burdens  of  the  poor  and  break  every 
yoke  that  consigns  them  to  a  lifetime  of 
poveity. 

As  we  meet  today  to  consider  H.R. 
8283,  that  is  our  moral  commitment. 

I  candidly  admit  that  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  has  not  been  without  its  share  of 
birth  pains.  Indeed,  the  embryos  of 
social  welfare  power  struggles,  political 
friction,  and  public  controversy  have 
been  spawned.  But  in  the  all  too  short 
a  span  of  just  9  months — not  even  1 
full  year — the  fertile  accomplishments  of 
this  program  have  yielded  a  far  richer 
harvest.  Over  3  million  men,  women, 
boys,  and  girls  who  were  drifting  aim¬ 
lessly  through  shabby  lives  have  al¬ 
ready  been  uplifted  and  given  new  hope. 

This  new  hope  has  come  through  more 
than  15,000  community  action  programs, 
Job  Corps  projects,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  programs,  Head  Start  projects, 
small -business  loans,  migrant-worker 
services,  work-study  programs,  and 
work-experience  programs.  Together, 
these  15,000  programs  have  become  the 
tools  for  America’s  Operation  Uplift. 
By  using  these  tools,  our  communities 
are  reclaiming  their  most  sacred  natural 
resource — people.  So  the  discords  of 
controversy  do  not  dismay  me. 

Rather,  we  should  remember  that 
whenever  this  country  sought  to  sculp¬ 
ture  new  and  happier  tomorrows  for  its 
people,  ardent  clashes  of  opinion  at¬ 
tended  those  changes.  Such  dialogs 
only  strengthen  democracy. 

And  just  as  the  Wagner  Act  has  been 
hailed  as  the  Magna  Carta  of  organized 
labor,  so  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
will  one  day  be  exalted  as  the  Magna 
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Carta  of  the  poor — the  unorganized  and 
invisible  poor. 

With  the  war  on  poverty,  we  now  seek 
to  organize  this  poor  into  a  new  visibility. 
No  longer  need  the  poor  be  stigmatized 
as  children  of  charity  when  they  can  be 
respected  as  workers  with  dignity. 

From  the  dark  subculture  of  their  no- 
bodiness,  they  are  becoming  somebody — 
the  somebodiness  of  local  board  mem¬ 
bers,  neighborhood  workers,  administra¬ 
tive  aids,  social  planners,  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  members,  Job  Corps  assistants 
and  volunteers. 

With  little  fanfare,  this  transition  is 
taking  place  almost  overnight.  The 
abundant  good  life  of  America  is  not  yet 
a  reality  for  all  families,  but  many  more 
are  beginning  to  taste  its  sweetness. 

Still,  in  far  too  many  homes  today,  the 
sour  staleness  of  hunger  is  present.  A 
small  child  cries  pitifully  for  one  glass 
of  milk.  A  father  hangs  his  head  in 
shame  because  he  cannot  buy  bread.  A 
mother  suffers  a  silent  agony  at  her  help¬ 
lessness.  A  school  dropout  lashes  back 
in  criminal  violence  at  a  society  which 
dropped  him  the  day  he  was  born. 

We  speak  to  them  all  today — the  least 
in  our  society — and  we  reaffirm  their 
human  dignity  by  remembering  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  One  who  loved  us  all  that: 

Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  Me. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AND  THE  NEW 
EDUCATION  PREAMBLE 

The  keystone  of  the  Great  Society  is 
integration,  in  its  broadest  and  most 
profound  sense. 

No  society  which  is  not  fully  inte¬ 
grated  can  sustain  greatness.  No  soci¬ 
ety  in  which  people  are  alienated  from 
one  another — by  race,  by  religion,  by 
educational  and  economic  opportunity — 
can  continue  to  grow  and  prosper. 

American  has  progressed  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixties  to  towering  heights  of 
prosperity.  This  prosperity,  however, 
cannot  long  endure  while  major  groups 
of  Americans  struggle  behind  in  the  on¬ 
ward  march  of  American  society. 

The  one-fifth  of  a  nation  that  is 
steeped  in  poverty  has,  until  very  re¬ 
cently,  been  consistently  excluded  from 
the  mainstream  of  American  society — 
barred,  in  effect,  from  its  fair  share  in 
the  work  and  hopes  that  propel  America 
forward. 

But  this  last  year  has  seen  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  new  force  which  is  integrat¬ 
ing  these  alienated  people  into  the  Great 
Society.  This  new  force,  embodied  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
and  the  present  legislation  which  seeks 
to  extend  and  improve  upon  this  act, 
can  be  called  the  new  education. 


The  new  education  is  not  confined  to 
curriculums  and  textbooks.  It  is  an 
education  of  America’s  well-to-do  to  rec¬ 
ognize  their  long-forgotten  countrymen 
among  the  poor.  More  important,  it  is 
an  education  to  inspire  the  poor  them¬ 
selves  to  claim  their  birthright  and  as¬ 
sume  their  rightful  place  in  this  produc¬ 
tive  and  prosperous  society. 

The  new  education  is  geared  to  enlist 
the  poor  in  making  the  Nation’s  com¬ 
munities  not  only  decent  places  in  which 
to  live  but  broad  channels  through  which 
to  direct  their  own  and  the  Nation’s 
progress  as  well.  It  is  geared  to  equip 
the  poor  with  the  sense  of  purpose  and 
sense  of  belonging  that  comes  with  re¬ 
sponsible  jobs.  It  is  geared  to  allow  for 
the  diversity  of  the  many  groups  among 
the  poor  and  to  integrate  them  into 
American  society. 

The  new  education  makes  pupils  of  us 
all — those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  help 
as  well  as  those  who  must  be  helped.  We 
are  no  longer  relying  solely  on  the  tried 
and  true  methods  of  the  past.  We  are, 
instead,  innovating,  blazing  new  and 
unmapped  trails.  This  is  a  challenge 
which  has  stimulated  the  most  dedicated 
concern,  the  most  thoughtful  experi¬ 
mentation,  the  most  creative  efforts  from 
all  who  are  involved  in  this  fight. 

But  before  the  battle  can  be  fully 
mounted  and  successfully  completed,  we 
must  first  chart  our  course  and  sight 
our  goals.  We  must  ask  ourselves  ques¬ 
tions:  What  is  poverty?  Who  are  the 
poor?  Where  must  we  focus  our  efforts 
to  help  the  most  numbers  of  people  and 
the  most  seriously  affected  people?  How 
can  we  integrate  our  resources  and  co¬ 
ordinate  our  efforts  to  achieve  maximum 
results  for  the  poor  specifically  and  for 
society  as  a  whole  generally? 

POVERTY  DEFINED 

No  more  eloquent  definition  of  poverty 
exists  than  the  personal  account  of  Mrs. 
Janice  Bradshaw  of  Pueblo,  Colo.: 

Poverty  is  taking  your  children  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  spending  the  whole  day  waiting 
with  no  one  even  taking  your  name — and 
then  coming  back  again  the  next  day,  and 
the  next,  until  they  finally  get  around  to 
you. 

Poverty  is  having  a  landlady  (who  is  also  a 
public  health  nurse)  who  turns  off  the  heat 
when  she  leaves  for  work  in  the  morning  and 
turns  it  back  on  at  6  when  she  returns.  It’s 
being  helpless  to  do  anything  about  it  be¬ 
cause  by  the  time  the  officials  get  around  to 
it,  she  has  turned  the  heat  back  on  for  the 
day  and  then  it  will  be  off  the  next. 

Poverty  is  having  the  welfare  investiga¬ 
tors  break  in  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
cut  off  your  welfare  check  without  an  ex¬ 
planation,  and  then  when  you  go  down  and 
ask,  they  tell  you  it  is  because  they  found  a 
pair  of  men’s  house  slippers  in  the  attic, 


where  your  brother  left  them  when  he  visited 
a  month  ago. 

Poverty  is  having  a  child  with  glaucoma 
and  watching  that  eye  condition  grow  worse 
every  day,  while  the  public  officials  send  you 
to  the  private  agencies,  and  the  private  agen¬ 
cies  send  you  back  to  the  public,  and  when 
you  ask  the  public  officials  to  refer  you  to 
this  special  hospital,  they  say  they  can’t — 
and  when  you  say  it  Is  prejudice  because  you 
are  a  Negro,  they  deny  it  flatly — and  they 
shout  at  you,  “Name  1  white  child  we  have 
referred  there”;  and  when  you  name  25,  they 
sit  down,  and  shut  up,  and  they  finally  refer 
you  but  It  Is  too  late  then,  because  your 
child  has  permanently  lost  80  percent  of  his 
vision;  and  you  are  told  that  if  only  they 
had  caught  it  a  month  earlier,  when  you  first 
made  inquiry  about  the  film  over  his  eyes, 
they  could  have  preserved  his  vision. 

Mrs.  Bradshaw’s  definition  is  couched 
in  human  terms  that  none  of  us  can  ig¬ 
nore.  Her  words  arouse  a  sense  of  in¬ 
dignation  and  outrage  in  even  the  most 
cynical  of  persons. 

The  statisticians  have  not  been  as 
poetic  as  Mrs.  Bradshaw  in  developing  a 
working  definition  of  poverty,  but  they 
have  been  increasingly  precise  in  creat¬ 
ing  an  accurate  profile  of  the  poverty 
population  in  order  to  show  us  where 
our  efforts  must  be  directed. 

Last  year,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  used  annual  income  of  less  than 
$3,000  for  a  family  and  $1,500  for  an 
individual  to  define  the  poverty  level. 
This  crude,  but  approximate  measure 
has  since  been  succeeded  by  another 
standard — the  economy  level  income — 
established  by  the  Division  of  Research 
and  Statistics  of  the  Social  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  economy  level  index 
considers  other  factors  besides  income; 
it  makes  allowances  for  food,  rent  and 
other  expenses  as  well  as  the  size  and  lo¬ 
cation  of  poor  families. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  adopted  the  findings  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  research  staff  in 
redefining  poverty  income  levels.  The 
new  definition  does  not  significantly 
change  the  estimates  of  the  number  of 
the  poor — it  still  embraces  approximately 
35  million  people  or  roughly  one-fifth 
of  our  population — but  it  does  somewhat 
alter  the  composition  of  the  poor  popu¬ 
lation.  For  example,  under  the  more  pre¬ 
cise  calculations  it  becomes  clear  that 
more  of  the  poor  than  we  realized  are 
children,  since  more  large  families  are 
poor  than  originally  calculated. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
charts  showing  the  calculations  of  the 
incidences  of  poverty  in  1963  in  the 
United  States  among  families  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  according  to  the  two  methods 
of  measuring  poverty,  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  index,  and  the  more 
refined  Social  Security  Administration 
measure : 
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Incidence  of  •poverty  by  two  measures:  Families  with  1963  incomes  below  $3,000  and  below  the  economy  level  of  the  SSA  poverty  index,  by 

specified  characteristics 


[Numbers  in  millions] 


Characteristic 

Total 

num¬ 

ber 

of 

fam¬ 

ilies 

Poor— 
with 
incomes 
under 
$3,000  ‘ 

Poor — with 
incomes  below 
economy  level1 *  3 

Characteristic 

Total 

num¬ 

ber 

of 

fam¬ 

ilies 

Poor — 
with 
incomes 
under 
$3,000  i 

Poor — with 
incomes  below 
economy  level 3 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

total 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

total 

Percent¬ 
age  dis¬ 
tribution 
of  all  poor 
families 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

total 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

total 

Percent¬ 
age  dis¬ 
tribution 
of  all  poor 
families 

All  families _ 

47.4 

8.8 

19 

7.2 

15 

100 

N umber  of  related  children  under  age  18— 

Continued 

Besidence: 

5... _ _ _ _ _ 

1.4 

0.3 

18 

0.5 

36 

7 

Farm _ 

3.1 

1.3 

43 

.7 

23 

10 

6 _ 

1.2 

.3 

30 

.6 

49 

8 

Nonfarm _ 

44.3 

7.6 

17 

6.5 

15 

90 

Numbers  of  earners: 

Kace  of  head: 

None _ _ _ 

3.7 

2.8 

76 

2.0 

53 

27 

White _ _ _ 

42.7 

6.8 

16 

5.2 

12 

72 

1 . . . . 

20.8 

3  9 

19 

3  3 

16 

46 

Non  white _ 

4.7 

2.0 

43 

2.0 

42 

28 

2 . . . . . 

17.3 

1  8 

10 

1  5 

9 

21 

Age  of  head: 

3  or  more . . . . . 

5.6 

.3 

6 

.4 

7 

6 

14  to  24 . . . . 

2.7 

.8 

30 

.7 

26 

10 

Employment  status  and  occupation  of 

25  to  54 _ _ 

30.6 

3.6 

12 

10 

13 

54 

head: 

55  to  64. . . . . 

7.4 

1.3 

18 

1.0 

13 

14 

8  8 

4  3 

49 

3  0 

34 

42 

65  and  over . . . . 

6.7 

3.1 

45 

1.5 

24 

22 

Unemployed _ _ 

1.4 

4 

28 

4 

28 

Type  of  family: 

Employed.  _ _ _ 

37.2 

4.1 

H 

3!  7 

10 

52 

Husband-wife _ _ . _ 

41.3 

6.2 

15 

5.0 

12 

70 

Professional,  technical,  and  kin- 

Wife  in  paid  labor  force _ 

13.4 

1.0 

8 

.9 

7 

13 

4  7 

1 

3 

J 

3 

Wife  not  in  paid  labor  force _ 

27.9 

5.2 

19 

4. 1 

15 

57 

Farmers  and  farm  managers.... 

1.8 

.9 

48 

.5 

29 

8 

Other  male  head _ 

1.2 

.3 

23 

.2 

17 

3 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprie- 

Female  head _ _ 

4.9 

2.3 

47 

2.0 

40 

27 

6.0 

.4 

6 

.3 

5 

4 

Number  of  persons  in  family: 

Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred 

2 . . . . - 

15.3 

4.6 

30 

2.5 

16 

34 

workers _ _ 

4.9 

Jl 

6 

^2 

4 

3 

3 _ 

9.8 

1.5 

16 

1.0 

a 

14 

Craftsmen,  operatives,  and  kin- 

4 _ 

9.4 

1.0 

10 

1.0 

10 

14 

dred  workers . __ 

14.  5 

1.1 

8 

1.2 

8 

17 

5 _ _ _ 

6.3 

.7 

11 

.9 

14 

13 

Service  workers,  including  pri- 

6 _ 

3.3 

.4 

12 

.6 

19 

9 

vate  household _ 

3.  0 

.7 

23 

.  6 

20 

8 

7  or  more _  _ _ 

3.3 

.6 

18 

1  2 

35 

16 

2.3 

.7 

33 

.  7 

30 

10 

Number  of  related  children  under  age  18: 

Work  experience  of  head  in  1963:‘ 

None _ _ 

19.1 

4.7 

25 

2.4 

13 

34 

Worked  in  1963 . 

40.7 

5. 1 

13 

4.  6 

11 

64 

1 _ _ 

8.7 

1.4 

16 

1.1 

12 

15 

37.9 

3.  8 

10 

3.  6 

10 

50 

2 _ _ 

8.6 

1.0 

11 

1.0 

n 

13 

50  to  52  weeks _ .’. _ 

30.7 

2. 1 

7 

2.0 

7 

28 

3 _ _ _ _ _ 

5.5 

.7 

14 

1.0 

17 

14 

Worked  at  part-time  jobs 

2.  8 

1.  4 

49 

1.  0 

36 

14 

4 _ _ 

2.9 

.4 

15 

.6 

23 

9 

Did  not  work  in  1963 _ .’ _ 

6.7 

3.7 

64 

2.6 

38 

36 

i  Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  from  P-60,  No.  43,  Income  of  Families  and  3 Includes  approximately  900,000  family  heads  in  the  Armed  Forces,  of  whom  about 
Persons  in  the  U.S.,  1963.  100,000  have  incomes  under  $3,000. 

1  Derived  from  special  tabulations  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  Social  *  All  work-experience  data,  including  data  for  year-round,  full-time  workers,  limited 
Security  Administration.  For  definition  of  poverty  criteria,  see  text.  to  civilian  workers. 

Incidence  of  poverty  by  two  measures:  Unrelated  individuals  with  1963  incomes  below  $1,500  and  below  the  economy  level  of  the  SSA  poverty 

index,  by  specified  characteristics 


[Numbers  in  millions] 


Characteristic 

Total 

num¬ 

ber 

Poor — with 
incomes 
under 
$1,500  1 

Poor — with  incomes 
below  economy  level 3 

Characteristic 

Total 

num¬ 

ber 

Poor— with 
incomes 
under 
$1,500  i 

Poor— with  incomes 
below  economy  level 3 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

total 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

total 

Percent¬ 
age  dis¬ 
tribution 
of  all  poor 
unrelated 
indi¬ 
viduals 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

total 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

of 

total 

Percent¬ 
age  dis¬ 
tribution 
of  all  poor 
unrelated 
indi¬ 
viduals 

All  unrelated  individuals _ 

11.2 

4.9 

44 

4.9 

44 

100 

Sex: 

4  3 

Besidence: 

Female  .  . . . . . . 

6.9 

3.5 

61 

3.5 

60 

70 

N  onfarm _ 

10.8 

4.7 

43 

4.7 

44 

97 

Earner  status: 

Farm _ 

.4 

.2 

67 

.2 

40 

3 

7.0 

1.  8 

26 

1  8 

26 

37 

Bace: 

Nonearner _ 

4.2 

3.1 

75 

3.1 

74 

63 

White _ _ 

9.7 

4.1 

42 

4.1 

42 

83 

Work  experience  in  1963:  3 

Non  white  _ 

1.5 

.8 

56 

.8 

58 

17 

Worked  in  1963. .  . . . . 

6.  7 

1.8 

26 

1.8 

26 

36 

Age: 

Worked  at  full-time  jobs _ 

6.5 

1. 1 

20 

1.2 

21 

23 

14  to  24 _ _ _ 

1.0 

.5 

47 

.5 

48 

10 

3.  7 

.5 

12 

.5 

13 

10 

25  to  64 

5.9 

1.8 

31 

1.9 

32 

38 

1.2 

.  7 

55 

.6 

54 

13 

65  and  over _ 

4.3 

2.6 

62 

2.5 

59 

52 

Did  not  work  in  1963 _ 

4.5 

3.1 

72 

3. 1 

70 

64 

1  Prepared  by  Bureau  of  the  Census  from  P-60,  No.  43,  Income  of  Families  and  *  All  work-experience  data,  including  data  for  year-round,  full-time  workers,  limited 

Persons  in  the  U.S.,  1963.  to  civilian  workers. 

3  Derived  from  special  tabulations  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  For  definition  of  poverty  criteria,  see  text. 


The  new  standards  have  helped  us  to 
clarify  our  picture  of  poverty  in  America. 
It  has  shown  us,  too,  that  by  any  defi¬ 
nition,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  re¬ 
fined,  one-fifth  of  our  population  lives 
in  poverty  and  that  all  our  efforts  to 
date  have  merely  been  a  preliminary 
skirmish  before  the  full-sized  battle  that 
we  must  inevitably  launch. 


POVERTY  PERSONALIZED 

As  we  are  all  well  aware  by  now,  pov¬ 
erty  afflicts  certain  groups  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  more  heavily  than  others. 

Of  the  34.6  million  poor,  about  5  mil¬ 
lion  are  aged  65  and  over.  While  this 
represents  only  15  percent  of  the  total 
poor,  it  includes  almost  one-half  of  all 
poor  individuals  who  live  alone  or  with 


unrelated  persons  and  one-half  of  all 
poor  two-person  family  units. 

Children  under  18  account  for  15  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  poor — more  than  43  percent. 

Nonwhites — who  comprise  about  10 
percent  of  our  total  population — repre¬ 
sent  30  percent  of  the  poor.  Conversely, 
half  of  all  nonwhites  in  this  country  are 
poor. 
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Families  headed  by  women  are  another 
group  inordinately  weighed  down  by  pov¬ 
erty.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  families  with 
women  as  heads  are  poor. 

These  groups — children,  the  aged,  non¬ 
whites,  and  families  headed  by  women — 
are  all  high  risk  potentials.  They  all  ex¬ 
ist  in  vulnerable  circumstances  which  are 
especially  propitious  for  poverty.  But 
there  are  two  groups  that  I  would  like 
especially  to  discuss — the  youth  and  the 
.aged.  These  two  groups  often  possess 
other  characteristics  of  poverty.  They 
are  often  nonwhite  and  often  in  families 
with  female  heads.  Yet,  it  is  their  youth 
and  their  age — both  dependent  posi¬ 
tions — which  interests  us  here. 

Together  the  young  and  the  old  ac¬ 
count  for  almost  60  percent  of  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  poor.  In  addition  to  the  significant 
fact  that  together  they  represent  the 
largest  number  of  the  poor,  we  must  also 
note  that  these  two  population  groups 
are  growing  proportionately  faster  than 
the  rest  of  the  population.  The  age 
structure  of  our  population  is  changing 
radically.  And  these  two  population 
groups — each  dependent  upon  society  by 
their  nature — will  demand  increasing  at- 
<~'~~tention  and  sustained  support  in  the 
years  ahead. 

tooth:  education  foe  living 
American  young  people  today  face  a 
future  which  is  by  no  means  unclouded 
and  worry-free.  They  were  born  into  a 
highly  technical  society  which  has  little 
use  for  the  underskilled  and  the  under- 
educated.  They  were  born  into  an  era 
of  vastness — big  business,  big  education, 
big  Government — which  idealism  and  in¬ 
dividualism  often  seem  all  but  totally 
submerged.  They  have  grown  up  at  a 
time  when  jobs  are  being  eliminated  by 
machines  more  rapidly  than  they  are 
being  created  by  human  ingenuity.  And 
perhaps,  as  a  result  of  all  these  circum¬ 
stances,  they  are  often  cynical  and  nega¬ 
tive  and  careless  of  the  future. 

Youth  crime  continues  to  increase  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Youth  arrests  rose 
13  percent  in  1964  over  1963  and  the 
crimes  committed  are  more  often  violent 
in  nature. 

Students  continue  to  drop  out  of  school 
at  a  fairly  consistent  rate  of  30  percent, 
in  spite  of  the  handicaps  that  a  lack  of 
a  high  school  diploma  entails. 

Youth  unemployment  is  persistently 
high — sometimes  as  much  as  three  times 
as  high  as  the  national  unemployment 
rate.  And  unemployment  among  drop¬ 
outs  is  50  percent  higher  than  among 
high  school  graduates. 

Poor  youth,  of  course,  suffer  propor¬ 
tionately  more  than  their  more  fortu¬ 
nate  contemporaries.  Their  environ¬ 
ment  does  not  prepare  them  to  compete, 
to  cope  with  the  demands  and  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  life  in  20th  century  America. 
They  are  the  malleable  raw  material  of 
their  environment  and,  by  the  time  they 
leave  childhood,  they  are  often  warped 
and  forged  into  misshapen  tools,  inca¬ 
pable  of  functioning  efficiently  in  our  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  face  squarely  the  special 
problems  of  young  people  born  into  pov¬ 


erty.  The  new  education  is  being  adapt¬ 
ed  to  fill  their  varied  and  special  needs. 

There  are  the  needs  of  the  poor  youths 
who  strive  to  obtain  a  college  education 
which,  until  now,  was  far  beyond  their 
limited  reach.  Even  the  extensive  stu¬ 
dent  loan  programs  and  scholarships 
available  have  not  extended  their  assist¬ 
ance  to  them.  College  work-study  pro¬ 
grams  now  provide  them  with  a  new 
chance — a  chance  to  be  employed  at  jobs 
related  to  their  studies  while  they  are 
working  for  their  degrees.  Almost  700 
institutions  now  offer  the  opportunity 
of  work-study  to  students  from  low-in¬ 
come  families.  With  such  sustained  as¬ 
sistance,  poor  young  people  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  strength  and  knowledge 
to  hoist  themselves  out  of  the  subbase¬ 
ment  of  the  American  household.  They 
who  grew  up  in  poverty  will  be  able  to 
provide  a  better  start  for  their  own  chil¬ 
dren. 

There  are  the  needs  of  the  children 
who  have  grown  up  in  slums  and  dropped 
out  of  school.  The  Job  Corps  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  extends  a 
hand  to  them.  Through  these  programs, 
they  can  acquire  skills  and  training  that 
will  earn  them  a  place  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  marketplace.  Through  these  pro¬ 
grams,  they  might  have  a  better  chance 
to  avoid  a  lifetime  of  menial  tasks  at  best 
and  total  joblessness  at  worst. 

Perhaps  most  pointedly  there  are  the 
very  young  children — those  too  young 
even  to  have  attended  school.  For  them, 
Project  Head  Start  has  been  developed. 
Head  Start  recognizes  that  being  poor  is 
a  state  of  mind  as  well  as  an  economic 
condition. 

Children  of  the  poor  are  cheated  from 
the  very  beginning.  Poverty  is  little 
different  from  other  birth  defects.  It 
stunts  growth  of  children — if  not  physi¬ 
cally,  then  certainly  spiritually  and 
mentally.  By  the  time  the  average  child 
from  a  low-income  family  enters  school, 
he  is  6  months  behind  the  middle-class 
child;  and  by  the  time  he  enters  the 
fifth  grade  he  will  be  as  much  as  2  years 
behind  his  less  deprived  classmates. 

Head  Start  makes  an  attempt  to  offset 
the  handicaps  of  being  born  poor.  It  is 
a  preschool  program  to  provide  a  child 
with  learning  activities,  with  medical  and 
dental  care,  with  field  trips  out  of  the 
slums  into  a  brighter  world,  with  bal¬ 
anced  meals,  and  with  contact  with  in¬ 
terested  adults.  It  prepares  him  for  the 
totally  foreign  experience  of  entering  a 
classroom. 

These  are  all  programs  to  teach  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  not  been  reached  by  our 
conventional  methods.  And  a  big  part 
of  the  new  education  is  the  reexamina¬ 
tion  of  a  system  which  has  not  taken  into 
account  the  special  needs  of  15  million 
children  of  the  poor.  Our  educational 
system  has  been  geared  to  the  normal 
child — that  is,  the  normal  child  with 
normal  parents  with  normal  incomes  and 
normal  jobs.  It  has  somehow  not  com¬ 
municated  with  the  child  whose  circum¬ 
stances  are  not  normal — a  child  whose 
parent  is  called  upon  daily  to  make  a 
painful  decision  as  to  whether  the  child 
will  eat  that  day  or  whether  he  will 


receive  some  other  necessity,  such  as 
clothing  or  medical  care. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  not  just  a  war 
on  the  oppressions  which  afflict  the  poor 
and  the  mentality  which  develops  with 
poverty.  It  is  no  less  a  war  on  the  pre¬ 
conceptions  and  prejudices  of  the  society 
in  which  this  poverty  exists.  We  must 
teach  the  poor  children  with  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  with  work-study  programs  and  with 
Project  Head  Start.  But  we  must  learn 
from  them  as  well.  We  must  learn  what 
their  needs  are,  and  minister  to  those 
needs.  We  must  learn  how  they  think, 
and  deal  with  them  in  terms  of  their 
values,  not  ours.  We  must  learn  what 
they  want,  and  direct  the  programs  to¬ 
ward  those  goals,  not  toward  the  goals, 
not  toward  the  goals  that  we  would  nec¬ 
essarily  choose. 

This  will  necessitate  our  changing 
along  with  the  poor.  Efforts  are  now 
afoot  to  refocus  many  of  our  school  cur¬ 
ricula  so  that  they  will  have  some  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  backgrounds  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  futures  which  they  hope 
to  build.  Only  through  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  compromise  will  success  be 
attained.  And  this  success  can  only  be 
measured  in  terms  of  young  lives  freed 
from  the  shackles  of  poverty,  of  young 
futures  saved  from  the  waste  of  failure 
and  despair. 

THE  aged:  education  and  leisure 

The  aged  among  the  poor  present  a 
much  more  complicated  problem  for  so¬ 
ciety — a  problem  for  which  there  is  no 
easy  solution.  The  aged  are  defined  as 
those  65  years  old  and  up,  those  who  have 
reached  retirement  age  and  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  productive  life.  Although 
they  basically  have  a  retirement  income, 
they  are  as  dependent  in  the  broad  sense, 
as  youth,  since  they  no  longer  work.  And 
they  are  a  rapidly  growing  segment  of 
the  population.  In  the  15  years  since 
1950,  for  example,  the  aged  population 
increased  50  percent  from  12  million  to 
almost  18  million  people.  Modem  sci¬ 
ence  has  lengthened  the  lifespan  but  it 
has  not  come  up  with  a  cure  for  the  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  problems  that  beset 
the  aged. 

Age  brings  with  it  a  drop  in  income  for 
all  but  a  fortunate  few.  Our  system  of 
social  insurance  which  provides  retire¬ 
ment  income  to  those  no  longer  in  the 
labor  force  does  not  often  satisfy  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  elderly 
person.  The  ranks  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  aged  are  also  swelled  by  those 
who  managed  to  keep  a  step  ahead  while 
working,  but  who  fell  behind  when  ac¬ 
cumulated  savings  and  reduced  retire¬ 
ment  income  did  not  offset  the  financial 
losses  incurred  by  retirement. 

The  aged  Negro  is  doubly  cursed,  since 
even  during- his  earning  years  his  family 
normally  earns  half  as  much  as  the  aver¬ 
age  white  family.  Retirement  from  the 
labor  force  strikes  him  still  more  severly 
and  curtails  an  already  grossly  inade¬ 
quate  income. 

He  is  less  likely  to  have  social  security 
coverage  than  a  white  man  since  the  em¬ 
ployment  areas  where  he  concentrated — 
agricultural  labor  and  service  occupa- 
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tions — still  lie  outside  the  scope  of  social 
insurance.  He  is  less  likely  to  have  any 
savings  since  he  has  probably  been  poor 
all  his  life.  He  is  less  likely  to  own  a 
home  or  have  a  decent  place  to  live.  He 
is  more  likely  to  face  old  age  and  its 
troubles  alone. 

For  too  many  of  the  aged,  old  age  has 
not  brought  golden  leisure  and  dignity 
and  relaxation.  It  has  brought,  instead, 
greater  problems  of  ill  health  without  the 
funds  for  proper  treatment;  endless 
empty  hours  without  the  interests  or  the 
activities  to  fill  them;  and  bitter  regrets 
and  remorse  for  having  spent  a  life  that 
could  not  provide  them  with  peace  and 
comfort  in  their  old  age. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  done  little 
to  assist  this  portion  of  our  population 
in  dealing  with  their  problems.  Indeed, 
we  barely  know  how  to  help.  And  until 
very  lately  we  have  not  accepted  that  fact 
that  their  problems  are  our  problems  as 
well.  Many  of  the  solutions  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  age  fall  outside  the  scope  of  the 
legislation  before  us — such  as  medical 
care  for  the  aged,  increased  retirement 
benefits  to  fall  more  in  line  with  current 
living  costs  and  the  like. 

Yet  this  legislation  can  provide  some 
aids  to  the  elderly.  It  can  show  them 
how  to  adjust  to  their  new  position  in 
society.  It  can  educate  them  to  accept 
and  enjoy  and  be  productive  in  their  later 
years.  And  it  can  include  the  elderly 
in  its  comprehensive  planning  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  society.  Sargent  Shriver  has  recently 
appointed  a  Task  Force  on  the  Older 
Poor  to  explore  more  ways  of  acting  in 
behalf  of  the  elderly. 

Programs  of  adult  education  could  cer¬ 
tainly  be  adopted  to  serve  the  aged 
poor — although  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  group  up  to  the  present 
time — and  this  would  certainly  be  done 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Such  education  programs  geared  to 
the  aged  poor  could  help  them  enrich 
their  plentiful  free  time  and  maintain 
their  mental  alertness ;  continue  success¬ 
ful  employment;  keep  up  to  date,  in 
touch  with  reality  and  the  modern  world; 
expand  their  interests  and  their  mental 
horizons;  and  provide  a  more  satisfying 
home  and  family  life  through  attention 
to  consumer  education,  family  relations, 
housing,  and  other  aspects  of  daily 
living. 

Elderly  people  have  been  the  forgotten 
class  in  a  youth-oriented  America.  And 
the  elderly  are  too  often  on  the  outside  of 
community  activity  and  development. 
Even  in  the  poverty  program  they  have 
been  relatively  ignored  in  the  emphasis 
on  programs  for  youth.  The  new  educa¬ 
tion  has  shown  us  that  we  have  ignored  a 
valuable  source  of  wisdom,  of  experience, 
and  of  talent  in  our  exclusion  of  the  aged 
from  an  active  part  in  our  society. 

There  is  much  that  we  can  do  for  the 
aged  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  do  these 
things  in  the  near  future.  But,  under 
the  programs  of  this  legislation,  there 

is  much  more  that  they  can  do  for  us _ 

the  poor  especially  and  the  Nation 
generally. 

Community  action  programs  provide 
the  best  medium  for  reaching  the  elderly. 
The  aged  are  too  often  only  in  the  com¬ 
munity  but  not  of  it.  They  exist  out¬ 


side  the  main  current  of  community  life, 
apart  from  the  activities  and  interests 
that  hold  the  community  together. 

The  community  loses  by  this  alienation 
and  separation  as  much  as  the  elderly 
themselves.  For,  just  because  a  person 
is  deemed  too  old  to  be  a  member  of  the 
labor  force,  his  talents  and  his  interests 
are  still  very  much  alive  and  usablj.  The 
elderly  can  serve  as  volunteers,  either 
through  the  national  VISTA  program  or 
through  local  organization.  They  can 
help  local  children  in  Head  Start  proj¬ 
ects  or  visit  other  elderly  persons  who 
are  confined  to  their  homes.  They  can 
devote  their  ample  free  time  to  working 
as  community  organizers  and  coordina¬ 
tors  in  community  action  programs.  And 
they  can  impart  their  skills  and  their 
experience  to  guide  younger  and  less  ex¬ 
perienced  people  in  making  decisions. 

To  ignore  their  presence  and  their 
abilities  is  to  ignore  a  goldmine  in  the 
backyard. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION:  LITE-CENTERED  LEARNING 

A  gaping  chasm  separates  the  two 
Americas.  And  all  of  our  efforts  have 
had  little  more  effect  than  dropping 
handfuls  of  pebbles  to  fill  in  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Poverty  is  still  conspicuously 
evident  in  the  world’s  most  affluent  soci¬ 
ety  and  complex  modem  conditions  are 
conspiring  to  maintain  it  at  its  present 
high  rate. 

We  are  learning  new  ways  to  cope  with 
poverty,  one  of  the  oldest  problems  on 
the  face  of  God’s  earth.  We  hope  to  use 
these  new  methods  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  affluent  society  and  the 
other  America. 

The  preparation  for  this  task  is  almost 
as  rigorous  as  the  task  itself.  It  requires 
us  to  admit  our  humility  and  ignorance 
in  the  face  of  this  deeply  entrenched  so¬ 
cial  problem.  It  requires  us  to  surrender 
many  of  our  treasured  preconceptions, 
assumptions,  and  generalizations  about 
poverty  and  the  poor.  It  requires  us  to 
leave  our  comfortable  neighborhoods  and 
our  distant  perspectives  to  confront  pov¬ 
erty  and  the  poor  directly,  to  open  a 
dialog  that  will  be  a  very  revealing  one 
for  both  sides  in  the  debate. 

To  achieve  success  in  the  war  against 
poverty,  a  new  strategy  must  replace  the 
tried  and  not-so-true  methods  of  the 
past.  We  must  first  reach  a  consensus 
of  opinion  and  activity  among  ourselves 
and  the  poor.  The  poor  themselves 
must  take  an  active  and  prominent  role 
in  devising  an  antipoverty  program. 

In  the  past,  we  have  made  decisions 
on  how  to  eliminate  poverty  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  experts  on  poverty — the  poor 
themselves.  This  is  ironic  in  the  face 
of  America’s  reliance  on  expert  consulta¬ 
tion  and  concensus  before  embarking  on 
any  major  program.  Yet,  we  have  not 
often  consulted  the  poor. 

Nothing  more  clearly  illustrates  this 
glaring  omission  than  the  heated  con¬ 
troversy  that  has  arisen  over  the  concept 
of  maximum  participation  of  the  poor 
in  current  antipoverty  programs.  Had 
no  one  ever  thought  of  asking  the  poor 
what  they  needed  and  where  it  hurt  the 
most?  Had  no  one  considered  that  the 
goals  and  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
poor  may  not  take  exactly  the  same  form 
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as  those  of  less  deprived  members  of 
society? 

There  can  be  no  delay  in  creating  a 
dialog  between  ourselves  and  the  poor — 
and  a  two-sided  dialog  in  which  we  listen 
and  learn  as  much  as  we  talk  and  teach. 

Next  we  must  establish  broadly  based 
programs — programs  which  provide  a 
wide  variety  of  services  and  draw  on  the 
talents  of  a  multitude  of  groups  and 
individuals.  Poverty  is  rarely  a  single 
misfortune,  but  more  often  a  syndrome 
of  interrelated  problems.  Programs 
which  aim  at  alleviating  the  employment 
problem  of  the  poor,  without  facing  the 
fact  that  the  poor  attend  bad  schools 
and  live  in  substandard  housing  and  en¬ 
counter  more  mental  and  physical  health 
problems — such  programs  are  going  to 
have  little  impact  on  the  culture  of  pov¬ 
erty.  The  totality  of  poverty  must  be 
confronted  and  all  of  its  aspects  must 
come  under  close  scrutiny. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro¬ 
vides  the  medium  of  multifaceted  action 
in  low-income  areas  through  the  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  The  action 
organizations  will  provide  a  wide  variety 
of  services  to  offset  the  variety  of  ele¬ 
ments  which  make  up  the  problems  of 
the  poor. 

Not  only  must  antipoverty  efforts  en¬ 
gage  the  efforts  of  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  affluent  and  call  on  the  services  of 
different  kinds  of  agencies  and  assist¬ 
ance;  they  must  operate  on  a  large-scale 
as  well. 

Isolated  experimentation  makes  little 
more  than  a  dent  in  the  facade  of  the 
poverty  subculture.  Programs  must  be 
initiated  on  a  scale  comparable  to  the 
size  and  difficulty  of  the  problems 
involved. 

It  is  essential  that  we  learn  how  to 
apply  what  we  are  learning  about  the 
poor  to  as  many  of  the  poor  as  our  re¬ 
sources  and  talents  will  allow.  There 
are  many  communities  across  the  land 
which  have  devised  imaginative  schemes 
for  eliminating  deprivation,  yet  they 
have  not  had  the  resources  to  implement 
their  ideas.  The  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  can  finance  these  efforts  and 
make  them  more  efficient  and  effective. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  for 
diffusing  the  new  education  is  the  exist¬ 
ing  educational  system  in  this  Nation. 
No  institution  is  more  strategically 
placed,  more  standardly  available,  than 
the  neighborhood  school. 

The  schools  are  the  link  between  the 
two  Americas,  yet  they  have  too  often 
been  the  weakest  link.  The  law  re¬ 
quires  children  to  go  to  school,  but  it 
cannot  require  them  to  learn.  The  en¬ 
vironment  of  low-income  communities 
have  generally  perverted  the  purpose  of 
education  in  such  communities  rather 
than  the  schools  influencing  positively 
the  atmosphere  of  the  communities. 

Success  in  such  schools  has  normally 
been  measured  in  terms  of  the  degree  of 
discipline  maintained.  One  teacher  in 
my  district  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
“You  do  not  worry  about  teaching  these 
kids  here.  You  just  keep  them  from 
killing  each  other  and  from  killing  you.” 

In  imaginative  communities  the 
schools  are  taking  on  a  newer  and  truer 
purpose.  Creative  thinking  is  finding 
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new  uses  for  the  old  institution  of  the 
neighborhood  school.  Creative  think¬ 
ing  has  reshaped  the  curriculums  to  fit 
tl  .e  needs  of  the  students.  It  has  changed 
the  attitude  of  the  faculty  from  that 
of  disciplinarians  to  that  of  educators. 
It  has  lengthened  the  school  day  beyond 
the  class  hours  and  varied  the  school 
activities  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  aca¬ 
demic.  And,  above  all,  it  is  nurturing 
hope  and  youthful  enthusiasm  in  chil¬ 
dren  whose  attitudes  were  negative  and 
cynical. 

In  many  communities  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  school  is  becoming  more  like  a 
community  center.  After  school  hours, 
its  classrooms  are  used  for  meetings  and 
adult  education.  Its  facilities  are  left 
open  out  of  hours  to  provide  recreation 
to  the  neighborhood.  It  offers  remedial 
teaching  to  its  students  and  other  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  neighborhoods  and  involves 
parents  in  the  educational  process  of 
their  children. 

In  essence,  schools  are  becoming  an 
integral  and  integrated  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  rather  than  foreign  and  alien 
elements  in  its  midst. 

The  schools  are  only  an  example  of  the 
activities  that  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  permits  in  drawing  the  poor  closer 
to  the  main  body  of  American  society. 
Although  the  emphasis  in  the  antipov¬ 
erty  effort  is  on  new  techniques,  these 
will  often  have  to  be  applied  through 
conventional  channels  and  existing  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Schools  are  representative  of  the 
greater  society — a  society  that  has  too 
often  been  indifferent  to  the  burdens  of 
the  poor.  They  must  now  serve  in  low- 
income  communities  as  symbols  of  that 
society’s  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty 
from  the  lives  of  the  poor. 

The  possibilities  of  schools  serving  as 
links  have  not  been  properly  utilized  nor 
fully  explored  in  the  past.  But  through 
expanding  their  activities  and  enlarging 
their  horizons,  they  can  reach  the  poor 
and  broaden  their  narrow  vision  as  well. 

Few  of  us  realized  1  short  year  ago 
that  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  will 
ultimately  affect  all  our  lives  as  inti¬ 
mately  as  it  affects  the  poor.  Yes,  we 
knew  that  if  poverty  could  be  eliminated 
we  could  achieve  new  heights  of  produc¬ 
tivity  and  prosperity.  And  we  knew  that 
we  would  be  changing  the  structure  of 
our  society  so  as  not  to  permit  one-fifth 
of  our  people  to  live  in  need. 

But  we  did  not  realize  that  in  exam¬ 
ining  the  poor  we  would  also  have  to  ex¬ 
amine  ourselves  and  change  our  atti¬ 
tudes  as  well.  We  did  not  realize  that 
the  alienation  of  the  poor  was  not  wholly 
a  product  of  their  misfortunes  but  par¬ 
tially  a  result  of  our  own  lack  of  under¬ 
standing. 

We  are  learning — and  we  must  learn. 
For  only  a  highly  educated  citizenry  will 
be  able  to  cope  with  these  problems  in  an 
intelligent  and  mature  and  effective  way. 

Through  its  programs,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  attempting  to  bridge 
the  gulf  between  the  prosperous  and  the 
poor.  It  is  a  program  which  demands  as 
much  as  it  gives.  But  the  promise  it 
holds  for  the  American  poor  makes  it 
well  worth  the  efforts  it  requires. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida,  the  distinguished  au¬ 


thor  of  this  bill  [Mr.  Gibbons],  such  time 
as  he  may  desire. 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  humility  that  I  stand 
here  today  to  talk  about  a  bill  that  I 
feel  certain  will  become  law  during  this 
first  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  We 
in  America  have  been  a  most  successful 
nation.  Certainly  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  that  success  as  we  discuss  this 
program  today.  But  with  all  the  success 
that  we  have  had,  we  have  had  the  para¬ 
dox  of  the  continuing  and  almost  unend¬ 
ing  poverty,  of  a  relatively  small  segment 
of  our  society.  And  as  long  as  that 
blight  continues  it  is  a  spot  of  shame 
not  only  for  freemen,  but  a  spot  of  po¬ 
tential  hatred  among  freemen;  it  is  a 
blight  upon  our  conscience  and  a  blight 
upon  the  Great  Society  that  we  aspire  to 
achieve. 

In  the  short  9  months  that  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been  in 
existence  I  feel  certain  that  a  sound, 
constructive  program  to  eliminate  pov¬ 
erty  by  attacking  it  at  its  roots  has  been 
launched. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  criticisms, 
for  that  is  a  part  of  this  great  free  sys¬ 
tem  that  we  enjoy.  I  sometimes  worry 
because  the  criticism  always  seems  to 
come  from  the  same  source  and  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  if  that  source  can  do  any¬ 
thing  but  criticize. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  that  we 
heard  during  the  debate  on  the  adoption 
of  the  rule  today  are  the  same  voices  of 
doom  that  have  haunted  this  Chamber 
in  the  brief  time  since  I  have  been  here. 
The  tales  that  they  have  told  and  the 
statistics  they  have  cited  are  the  same 
old  stories  and  the  same  old  things  they 
have  said  before. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  issue  in 
this  Chamber  today  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  turn  back  and  go  back  into  the 
past  and  adopt  a  do-nothing  attitude,  a 
do-nothing  program,  but  whether  or  not 
a  strong  vibrant  nation  such  as  America 
can  move  forward  with  a  strong,  sound, 
productive  program  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  brought 
forth  such  a  program.  That  program  is 
in  operation  and  I  believe  we  should 
spend  some  time  talking  about  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  brief  9  months 
of  its  existence. 

Of  course,  starting  from  scratch  or 
starting  from  zero ;  yes,  as  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  in  this  new  program,  it  was 
first  necessary  to  recruit  a  staff.  The 
supergrades  that  have  been  mentioned 
here  in  debate  are  of  course  the  first  peo¬ 
ple  that  you  want  to  get  into  your  pro¬ 
gram.  Who  is  going  out  and  hire  all  of 
the  privates  in  an  army  if  you  first  do 
not  have  the  leaders?  And,  besides,  this 
is  a  program  that  is  being  carried  on  in 
the  field.  It  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
existing  schools.  The  soldiers  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  are  the  people  who  are  in  our  school 
system,  who  are  in  other  training  pro¬ 
grams,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  here  in  Washington  is  in  effect 
a  coordinating  agency  to  help  us  bring 
together  the  public  and  the  private,  the 


State,  the  National,  and  the  local  inter¬ 
ests  who  should  be  mobilized  to  fight  this 
battle. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  tool  up,  as 
you  begin  to  mobilize  your  forces,  you 
bring  in  a  higher  percentage  of  those 
people  you  need  to  direct  and  aim  the 
program.  But  it  was  necessary  to  write 
programs  and  all  of  you  know  who  have 
had  any  experience  at  all  in  Govern¬ 
ment  operations  that  you  just  cannot 
set  up  a  program  and  start  talking  about 
it  and  all  of  a  sudden  turn  it  into  action. 
You  have  got  to  comply  with  the  law, 
this  particular  law,  and  all  the  other 
laws  on  the  books.  You  have  to  recruit 
the  staff  and  train  the  staff  and  direct 
the  staff  and  try  to  write  the  regulations 
and  to  follow  the  sound  procedures  that 
are  necessary  in  order  to  get  a  program 
into  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  considers  all 
that  and  when  one  considers  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  this  program,  I  believe  real 
miracles  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
first  9  months  of  the  life  of  this  program. 

In  the  Job  Corps  alone  there  are  pres¬ 
ently  10,241  youths  who  are  receiving 
training  in  education  and  work  training. 
These  are  youths  from  disadvantaged 
homes,  disadvantaged  environments, 
and  youths  accustomed  to  a  lifetime  of 
failure  and,  perhaps,  have  really  never 
known  success  not  only  in  their  lifetime 
or  in  the  lifetime  of  their  predecessors. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  just  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  going  to  put  into  the  Record 
the  places  where  the  Job  Corps  training 
is  going  on  and  the  number  of  enrollees 
at  each,  since  this  is  not  available  to 
anyone  to  date. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  would  lend 
assistance  to  the  debate  if  he  would 
submit  this  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  do  not  have  that 
data  immediately  available  today,  but  I 
shall  attempt  to  get  it  and  put  it  in  the 
Record.  However,  I  repeat,  the  figure 
is  10,241  enrollees  to  date  who  are  pres¬ 
ently  at  48  Job  Corps  centers  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  and  that 
we  plan  to  have  within  the  not  too  dis¬ 
tant  future  an  additional  50  Job  Corps 
centers  in  operation. 

There  are  over  300,000  applicants, 
some  of  whom  are  qualified  and  some  of 
whom  are  not  qualified  to  go  to  these 
centers.  At  the  same  time  all  this  was 
going  on,  a  very  large  program  for  dis¬ 
advantaged  youths  still  in  school,  who 
could  receive  profit  by  training  at  home, 
who  could  stay  in  school  because  they 
could  obtain  part-time  jobs,  who  were 
able  to  obtain  these  jobs  through  the 
neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  title  1(b)  of 
this  act.  There  are  presently  in  639 
projects  involving  some  276,000  partici¬ 
pants. 

And  in  addition  to  that,  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer], 
referred  to  this,  although  he  apparently 
doubts  the  wisdom  of  the  administration 
of  this  program,  he  apparently  supports 
the  wisdom  of  the  headstart  approach,  I 
think  all  of  us  support  head  start  be¬ 
cause  we  realize  to  get  the  best  start 
in  life  we  have  to  start  as  early  as  pos- 
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sible.  But  there  are  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  school  systems,  most  of  them  pub¬ 
lic,  some  of  them  private,  some  556,000 
students,  young  students  below  the  age 
of  16  years.  These  students  are  getting 
what  we  think  will  be  the  type  of  head 
start  they  need  to  go  forward  in  life. 

There  are  many  things  that  have  been 
accomplished.  I  do  not  want  to  spend 
all  of  the  time  on  our  side  telling  you 
about  all  of  the  fine  things  that  have 
happened  in  this  program.  But  many 
fine  things  have  happened.  I  think  we 
have  here  a  soundly  administered,  a 
soundly  financed,  and  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  for  eliminating  poverty  by  attack¬ 
ing  it  at  its  roots  and  continuing  the  war 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First,  I  want  to  com¬ 
mend  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
an  outstanding  presentation  and  for 
such  an  outstanding  job  he  did  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  legislation. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  every¬ 
thing  the  gentleman  has  stated.  I  per¬ 
sonally  feel  that  we  should  have  gone  a 
lot  further  in  the  legislation  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  economic  development.!  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  we  cannot  afford  to  turn 
our  backs  on  a  million  youngsters  at  the 
point  when  we  have  authorized  a  con¬ 
structive  and  promising  program,  which 
is  just  getting  started  and  has  raised  the 
hopes  of  many  families  and  communi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  generous  remarks.  I  think 
it  is  worth  repeating  again  the  point  the 
gentleman  has  made  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  1  million  youngsters  in  these 
United  States  whose  families  live  in 
poverty  and  who  inherited  poverty  as 
their  way  of  life,  we  have  now  in  the 
short  length  of  time  this  program  has 
been  in  operation  provided  over  half  of 
those  children  a  head  start  which  will 
give  them  also  a  head  start  in  school. 
This  will  give  them  a  better  chance. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  connection  with 
the  job  corps  program,  the  gentleman 
recited  that  over  10,000  had  been  en¬ 
rolled.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  if  it 
has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  director 
that  the  camps  be  set  up  on  government 
property  for  the  training  centers.  Did 
we  not  have  to  start  from  scratch  in 
many  instances  and  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  facilities  and  acquire  the  necessary 
equipment  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
activating  of  these  camps  has  run  the 
cost  high  in  the  beginning  and  that  with¬ 
in  the  next  year  the  cost  will  level  off 
and  the  cost  will  be  much  lower? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  very  true.  If 
you  take  an  abandoned  military  installa¬ 
tion  and  have  to  rehabilitate  it  even  for 
military  troops,  you  are  going  to  have  a 
high-cost  factor.  Many  of  these  camps 
have  had  to  be  rehabilitated.  They  have 
been  left  abandoned  because  there  was  no 
military  use  for  them  so  the  cost  of 
training  will  come  down  as  the  camps 
are  put  to  use.  I  think  when  we  talk 
about  the  cost  of  training,  we  must 
realize  that  while  we  have  all  heard  that 
you  can  get  better  education  for  less 


money  at  Vassar  or  Harvard,  you  must 
realize  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  most 
successful  graduates  of  the  high  schools. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  ones  who  have 
been  the  least  successful  and  it  is  going 
to  be  extremely  hard  to  train  and  to 
retrain  them.  But  if  we  fail  to  train 
and  to  retrain  them,  we  have  helped  to 
condemn  them  to  a  lifetime  of  welfare- 
ism  on  the  welfare  rolls.  While  the 
training  cost  may  be  a  little  higher  than 
the  cost  of  some  of  the  institutions  where 
some  of  our  most  successful  youngsters 
are  privileged  to  go  and  are  able  to  go, 
we  cannot  in  any  true  sense  compare  this 
program  with  that  situation. 

To  erase  the  social  damage  that  has 
been  done  to  those  people  that  we  seek 
to  help  in  the  Job  Corps  is  going  to  re¬ 
quire  a  lot  of  money.  Fortunately,  as  I 
say,  this  is  a  small  segment  of  our  society 
but  it  is  an  expensive  segment  and  I  think 
we  have  a  program  that  is  going  to  do 
something  about  the  situation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  As  a  sponsor  of  the 
legislation  and  considering  your  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  ad  hoc  committee  con¬ 
ducting  hearings  in  different  sections  of 
the  country,  you  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  refer  to  the  involvement  of 
political  machines  in  an  effort  to  cost 
doubts  about  some  of  the  programs.  Was 
there  any  evidence  of  any  corruption 
insofar  as  the  administration  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  concerned? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No,  there  was  not. 
And  I  want  to  say  this  clearly  and  un¬ 
equivocally,  and  I  am  looking  at  my  col¬ 
leagues  over  here  to  the  left  of  me,  and 
realizing  in  the  opportunity  that  all  of 
us  had  to  go  out  in  the  field  that  only 
two  of  them  participated.  One  of  them 
made  one  short  trip  and  the  other  one 
was  very  studious  in  his  attendance  at 
the  meetings.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  I  uncovered  and  no  evidence  that 
anyone  uncovered.  We  went  out  to  ac¬ 
tually  see  at  the  time  we  did  in  April 
whether  anything  was  going  on  as  has 
been  alleged  by  our  minority  group. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  at  least  I  think  I  heard 
him  state  that  I  had  said  there  was  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  program.  I  do  not  find 
that  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Maybe  I  misunder¬ 
stood  the  gentleman.  I  just  heard  the 
gentleman  making  reference  to  “Tam¬ 
many  Halls”  being  established  through 
this  program. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Is  Tammany  Hall  nec¬ 
essarily  corrupt? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  no,  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  corrupt.  I  certainly  agree  they 
are  not  corrupt.  But  I  disagree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Why  would  you  infer 
from  my  mentioning  Tammany  Hall  that 
there  was  corruption? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  did  not  make  that 
inference.  You  were  trying  to  imply 
and  insinuate  that  we  are  establishing 
political  machines. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Is  that  not  true?  Did 
we  not  have  much  testimony  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  that? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  I  am  delighted 
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to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  re¬ 
tract  in  substance  what  he  stated  a  few 
moments  ago. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Why  leave  the  substance 
there? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  just  retract 
what  he  said  a  while  ago.  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  the  gentleman  state  there  is  no 
corruption  and  no  political  machines 
being  established  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  program. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  gentleman  knows 
what  Chairman  Powell  says  so  far  as 
political  machines  are  concerned  because 
I  have  heard  his  testimony  and  one  of 
his  objections  was  that  he  did  not  want 
these  political  machines  developed  which 
were  being  developed. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey,, 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  merely  want  to  ob¬ 
serve,  it  seems  very  strange  to  me  that 
the  opponents  of  this  program  are  always 
expressing  alarm  that  there  might  be 
political  appointees  or  political  consid¬ 
erations  may  enter  into  the  staffing,  and 
on  the  other  hand  when  a  local  body  such 
as  the  community  that  I  represent  hires 
a  competent  man  and  pays  him  a  good 
salary  in  keeping  with  his  standing  as  a 
professional,  they  say  it  shows  that  the 
man  is  being  overpaid. 

So  I  believe  they  are  trying  to  get  it 
both  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  they  do 
not  want  to  pay  professionals  the  way 
professionals  should  be  paid;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  do  not  want  what 
they  call  “political  hacks.”  I  believe 
they  just  do  not  want  the  program  but 
are  not  willing  to  say  so. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  believe  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  correct. 

The  arguments  against  this  program 
break  down  to  those  who  say  it  is  too 
little  and  to  those  who  say  it  is  too  much 
and  to  those  who  say,  “We  have  always 
been  against  it,  so  we  are  still  against  it.” 

I  have  not  heard  any  new  arguments, 
and  I  have  listened  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  political  machine  might 
be  building  up  in  this  program  has  been 
brought  up.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
gentleman  heard  the  remarks  of  my  col¬ 
league  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Colmer]  a  few  minutes  ago. 

I  happen  to  know  that  at  Mount 
Beulah,  near  Edwards,  Miss.,  about  12 
miles  from  my  home,  there  has  been  a 
cancerous  growth  on  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  for  20  years,  having  been  used 
by  the  “pinks”  and  the  “punks”  and  “fel¬ 
low  travelers”  from  the  campaign  of 
Henry  Wallace  back  in  1948  right  on  up 
to  date.  Mount  Beulah,  which  is  the 
headquarters  of  this  so-called  Head 
Start  and  VISTA  operation  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  which  has  been  invaded 
by  from  400  to  500  people  from  outside 
the  State,  financed  by  this  program,  who 
marched  on  the  city  of  Jackson  in  our 
State  and  have  caused  trouble  all  over 
our  State,  is  not  only  the  headquarters 
for  this  operation  but  is  also  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  COFO  organization  and 
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is  also  the  headquarters  for  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  in  Mississippi.  Yes, 
and  it  is  the  headquarters  for  the  so- 
called  Freedom  Democratic  Party  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

If  the  gentleman  can  separate  politics 
from  that,  he  is  a  wizard. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  that  I  regret  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  the  people  of  Mississippi  find 
themselves  with.  I  have  lived  in  the 
South  all  of  my  life  and  so  have  all  of 
my  forefathers.  I  know  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  which  he  speaks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  gentleman 
really  regrets  it,  instead  of  trying  to  sub¬ 
sidize  it  with  Federal  funds  he  would  be 
trying  to  help  quiet  it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams] 
I  am  not  trying  to  subsidize  it  with  Fed¬ 
eral  funds. 

I  have  talked  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]  about  the  alle¬ 
gations  he  makes.  I  have  attempted  to 
get  him  information.  I  have  supplied 
him  with  information.  I  have  seen  him 
on  the  floor  here,  I  suppose,  15  or  20 
times  since  the  time  I  tried  to  get  him 
the  information,  and  he  has  never  raised 
the  question  since  that  time. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  have 
seen  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
on  the  floor  here,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  heard  these  charges. 

I  believe  this  has  been  fairly  friendly. 
We  enjoy  a  good  relationship.  I  regret 
that  if  you  had  these  misgivings  about 
the  program  you  did  not  see  fit  to  bring 
them  to  my  attention  before. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  did  hot  know  the 
gentleman  was  in  charge  of  the  program. 
I  have  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver. 

May  I  add  that  the  headquarters  of 
the  so-called  head  start  program  in 
McComb,  Miss.,  is  in  the  so-called  COFO 
house  in  McComb,  and  uses  the  same 
telephone  number. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  say,  about  the 
head  start  program  in  Mississippi,  that 
when  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Colmer]  first  brought  this  to  my 
attention,  I  felt  that  perhaps  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  things  had  been  so  turbulent  that 
none  of  the  local  school  boards  there 
wanted  to  participate  in  the  head  start 
program.  I  found,  upon  examination, 
that  a  great  many  school  boards  in 
Mississippi  had  made  applications  for 
head  start  grants  and  public  school 
boards  in  many  Mississippi  counties  and 
cities  are  participating  in  the  head  start 
program. 

The  allegation  which  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]  makes 
about  Head  Start  being  infiltrated  by 
some  small  Negro  college  is  involved.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  college,  but  I 
found  out  it  is  a  small  Presbyterian,  per¬ 
haps  Negro-related,  church  college.  I  do 
not  doubt  it  is  Negro. 

They  are  doing  a  good  job,  so  far  as 
I  know.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Colmer]  has  not  since  a  month  ago, 
when  we  talked  about  this,  said  anything 
to  me.  While  I  do  not  doubt  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississppi’s  [Mr.  Colmer] 
motives  or  integrity,  if  it  has  been  such  a 
burning  question  in  Mississippi,  I  believe 
it  would  have  been  brought  up  again. 


I  regret  that  the  people  of  Mississippi 
have  so  many  problems. 

I  hope  they  can  be  resolved  without 
any  further  bloodshed  or  any  further 
ill  feeling.  However,  I  am  a  realist.  I 
know  it  is  going  to  be  tough,  but  I  do 
not  see  anything  sinister  about  Head 
Start,  because  I  think  they  are  doing 
a  terrific  job  in  Head  Start  for  Missis¬ 
sippi,  from  all  of  the  reports  that  I  get. 
I  am  sorry  that  a  program  as  well  in- 
tentioned  and  as  well  meaning  as  this 
has  been  dragged  into  the  mire  of  this 
debate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  listen  a  little  bit  later  when  I  will 
have  time,  I  will  get  documented  proof 
for  what  I  have  just  said. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
reason  why  people  are  poor  is  that 
they  cannot  find  a  productive  job  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families,  or 
they  are  not  capable  for  some  reason, 
either  physical  reasons  or  lack  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  lack  of  training,  to  hold  a  produc¬ 
tive  job?  Is  that  not  generally  true? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Well,  there  are  many 
reasons  why  people  are  poor.  The 
gentleman  has  mentioned  a  few  of  them. 
A  lot  of  the  reasons  stem  from  lack  of 
opportunity;  that  is,  a  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  brought  about  by  the  surround¬ 
ings  in  which  they  live  and  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  community  and  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  particular 
people  they  associate  with  and  have  as¬ 
sociated  with  all  through  life.  These 
are  all  factors.  There  are  so  many  fac¬ 
tors  as  to  why  a  person  is  poor  that  it  is 
hard  to  generalize  in  any  one  or  several 
areas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  will  agree  with  my  col¬ 
league,  but  let  us  assume  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  eminently  successful  and  it  elim¬ 
inates  all  of  these  unfortunate  physical, 
environmental,  and  educational  defici¬ 
encies  and  that  everybody,  young  and 
old  and  so  forth,  is  capable  of  holding 
down  a  productive  job.  Is  it  not  still 
absolutely  essential  that  enough  jobs  be 
available  then  so  that  they  tan  earn  a 
satisfactory  living  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  What  you  say  is 
certainly  true.  If  the  gentleman  feels 
that  we  are  going  to  be  abl^  to  educate 
all  of  these  people  in  a  year  or  two  and 
motivate  and  train  them  all  in  a  year  or 
two,  then  there  is  real  cause  for  worry 
as  to  whether  there  will  be  sufficient  jobs 
to  take  care  of  them.  However,  this 
progrem,  even  in  the  opinion  of  its  most 
avid  supporters,  could  not  possibly  suc¬ 
ceed  in  so  short  a  period  of  time. 

We  are  facing  in  a  war  here  man’s  old¬ 
est  and  toughest  enemies — the  lack  of 
opportunity,  the  lack  of  training,  the 
lack  of  motivation,  as  well  as  disease 
and  want.  These  are  the  things  we  are 
trying  to  overcome.  It  will  take  a  long 
time  to  do  it  and  it  is  going  to  take  inno¬ 
vating  programs  and  innovating  ap¬ 
proaches  to  do  it.  We  cannot  possibly 
put  everyone  in  a  job,  because  no  one  is 
that  unrealistic.  However,  we  can  reduce 
to  a  bare  minimum  the  number  of  people 
now  living  in  poverty.  When  you  think 


that  in  this  great  country  there  are  35 
million  people  who  do  not  produce 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves  even 
though  they  are  of  an  age  to  be  pro¬ 
ductively  employed,  I  think  you  begin 
to  see  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  In 
this  Economic  Opportunity  Act  we  have 
a  section  here  that  we  have  not  yet 
talked  about  today,  and  I  hope  some  of 
the  people  on  your  side  of  the  aisle  will 
talk  about  it  constructively,  because 
there  are  programs  there  designed  to 
create  a  healthier  financial  condition  in 
this  country. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to 
be  accused  of  exercising  the  old  southern 
style  of  filibuster,  so  I  will  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  start 
this  debate  today  I  wish  I  could  come  be¬ 
fore  you  and  say  that  the  warnings  we 
pointed  out  a  year  ago  in  the  minority 
views  of  the  minority  party  and  in  the 
debate  by  many  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle — I  wish  we  could  come  to  you  and 
say  that  we  were  wrong,  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  worked  well,  that  it  does  the  job 
that  it  was  planned  to  do.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  say  such  a  thing  because  for  all 
its  exalted  motives  and  glamorized  goals 
the  so-called  “war  on  poverty”  is  a  mess 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  an  administrative  shambles;  the  pro¬ 
gram  it  administers  are  sad  shadows  of 
press  releases  which  describe  them. 

This  bill,  H.R.  8283,  does  nothing  to 
clean  up  the  mess.  Its  main  point  is  to 
double  the  money  available  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  for  this  fiscal 
year’s  stroll  through  the  maze  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  ineptitude.  This  doubling  of 
money  is  to  come  on  top  of  the  money 
obligated  but  not  spent  in  1965.  It  means 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  to  have  more  than  twice  the  money 
with  which  to  make  mistakes. 

The  money  is  not  the  solution  to  the 
mess  in  OEO.  Better  legislation  provid¬ 
ing  for  better  methods  of  planning  and 
administration  is  the  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  unfolded  during  this  first 
year  of  groping  operation. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  chaos? 

The  so-called  war  on  poverty  has  been 
given  first  priority  in  Administration 
publicity,  but  it  is  not  even  considered 
worthy  of  a  full-time  director.  Can  the 
part-time  Poverty  Director  care  ade¬ 
quately  for  his  duties  both  as  Peace 
Corps  Director  and  Director  of  Poverty? 

I  have  copies  of  two  letters  that  I  have 
written  to  Director  Shriver  which  have 
gone  unanswered  and  unacknowledged. 
The  first  one  I  wrote  to  him  on  May  28 
as  follows: 

Mat  28,  1965. 

Mr.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  After  making  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  information 
from  the  research  department  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  I  am  directing  my 
questions  to  you.  I  am  certain  you  will  be 
able  to  obtain  the  information  for  me. 

I  would  like  to  know:  (1)  the  number  of 
civil  service  employees  at  the  Office  of  Eco- 
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nomic  Opportunity  in  Washington;  (2)  the 
number  of  civil  service  employees  in  the 
regional  offices  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  (3)  the  number  of  TAPER 
appointments  at  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  and  (4)  the  number  of  con¬ 
sultants  that  have  been  and  are  presently  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  know  the  funds 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
expended,  to  date,  for  each  of  the  major 
programs  such  as  Job  Corps  and  the  number 
of  persons  enrolled  in  those  programs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  H.  Quip, 
Member  of  Congress. 

To  date  not  only  have  I  not  had  an 
answer  to  this  letter,  but  Director  Shriver 
has  not  even  acknowledged  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  it. 

Then  on  June  18  I  wrote  again  and 
I  said: 

June  18,  1965. 

Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  The  hearings  of  the 
Republican  task  force  on  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  have  raised  numerous  questions  about 
the  operations  of  the  war  on  poverty.  It  has 
been  very  difficult  for  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  obtain  information  about  some  of 
the  programs.  In  order  that  I  may  clarify 
some  of  my  questions  about  the  operations 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  provide  me  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information,  some  of  which  I  have 
previously  requested  but  not  received. 

1.  I  would  like  a  copy  of  the  application 
submitted  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
to  obtain  a  demonstration  grant  to  conduct 
a  community  action  program  for  the  village 
of  Willow  Run,  Mich. 

2.  I  would  like  cost  figures  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  each  of  the  types  of  Job  Corps  camps. 

3.  I  would  like  a  personnel  list.  What  I  am 
interested  in  knowing  is  the  names  of  the 
people  who  are  heads  of  the  various  divisions 
(i.e.,  recruiting  and  training  and  project 
evaluation)  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  avail 
myself  of  further  information  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  bother  your  Office  with  routine 
questions. 

4.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  regional 
offices  there  are,  the  number  of  proposed 
offices.  In  addition  I  would  like  to  know 
what  are  the  functions  and  jurisdictions  of 
these  offices  and  the  top  personnel  in  each 
of  the  offices  already  in  operation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Again,  I  have  not  even  had  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  this  letter,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  an  answer  to  the  letter.  This  has 
been  the  problem  time  and  time  again. 

What  are  they  doing  down  there? 
They  ought  to  hire  a  few  stenographers 
to  answer  a  few  letters  down  there. 

Mr.  FRELINGHTJYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
knows  that  I  put  some  correspondence 
which  I  had  had  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  Mr.  Shri¬ 
ver  has  answered  each  one  of  my  letters, 
but  I  might  say  I  have  received  no  more 
satisfaction  from  him  than  if  he  had 
not  answered  me  at  all.  Each  time  I 
say  we  would  like  to  get  him  up  on  the 
Hill  for  a  frank  discussion,  off  the  rec¬ 


ord  or  on,  the  record,  at  his  convenience, 
he  has  suggested  that  he  will  be  glad  to 
do  so  and  then  he  seems  to  say  that  he 
will  not  come  to  see  us.  So  I  think  this 
is  all  a  part  of  a  pattern.  They  either 
do  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Office  themselves  or  they  do  not  want 
anyone  else  to  know.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  only  way  we  can  proceed  in 
any  orderly  fashion  is  to  require  that 
certain  questions  be  answered,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  varied  and  controversial 
programs,  before  we  authorize  a  doubl¬ 
ing  of  the  program. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  did  want  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  answers  from  Mr.  Shriver  will 
not  necesarily  contribute  much.  If  we 
could  get  some  responsible  answers  to 
our  questions,  we  might  be  able  to  know 
more  about  the  success,  and  the  failures, 
of  the  programs  for  which  he  is  respon¬ 
sible,  than  if  we  get  no  answers  at  all 
as  is  presently  the  case. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  surely  raised  the  main 
point  pending  before  us  today.  We  are 
asked  to  double  the  money  and  yet  we 
do  not  know  what  has  been  done  in  this 
last  year. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  What  is  the  date  of 
your  inquiry? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  first  inquiry  was  dated 
May  28,  1965,  and  the  second  was  dated 
June  18,  1965.  We  have  had  more  than 
a  month,  practically  2  months,  on  one 
of  them  in  which  to  receive  a  reply. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleman  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  made  inquiries  of  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  relative  to  the  documented  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  interview  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Justice  Department.  I  have 
received  no  interview  nor  have  I  even 
received  a  reply.  You  are  fortunate  at 
least  to  have  had  some  replies  coming 
back  but  I  have  had  none. 

Mr.  QUIE.  As  the  gentleman  will  note, 
I  have  not  had  an  acknowledgment,  but 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Frelinghuysen]  stated  that  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  acknowledgment  and  a  reply. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mi\  ROBISON.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman’s  remarks  leave  me 
rather  troubled'  because  evidently  the 
information  he  was  after  represents  the 
basic  type  of  information  that  should 
have  been  brought  out  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 

Is  the  gentleman  indicating  to  the 
committee  that  it  was  not  possible  dur¬ 
ing  the  hearings  to  obtain  this  kind  of 
information  as  to  how  many  regional 
offices  there  were  or  how  many  em¬ 
ployees  there  were  in  the  regional  of¬ 
fices? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  information  was 
never  secured.  The  gentleman  can  check 
the  hearings  and  none  of  that  was  avail¬ 
able. 
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I  might  say,  however,  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  developed  since  the  time 
of  the  hearings.  We  have  not  had  hear¬ 
ings  for  some  time.  During  chat  time 
that  information  would  not  have  been 
available  even  at  the  time  of  the  hearings. 
But  even  the  scant  information  which  we 
received,  most  of  the  time  that  infor¬ 
mation  was  spent  on  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  and  very  little  on  the  Job 
Corps  or  virtually  none  of  any  of  the 
other  titles  of  the  bill. 

We  had  hearings  on  title  n  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  only.  The  question  that  came  to 
my  mind  is,  Does  the  part-time  Direc¬ 
tor  think  that  Congress  should  not  know 
about  these  things,  that  he  should  not 
give  this  information  to  the  Congress? 
Or  perhaps  doesn’t  he  know  the  answers? 

I  defy  anyone  to  say  he  has  seen  a 
telephone  directory  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.  They  do  not  print 
one. 

We  have  these  directories  in  our  offices 
so  we  can  pick  them  up  and  look  at  the 
personnel  employed  here  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  call  them  up.  Yet  we  do  not  have 
such  a  directory  available  from  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity.  They  do 
not  print  one  down  there.  You  cannot 
find  out  who  is  there.  The  only  thing  I 
can  assume  is  that  they  do  not  want  us 
to  know  how  many  people  they  have  as 
public  information.  They  surely  have 
been  putting  out  a  lot  of  stuff  as  to  pub¬ 
lic  relations  because  they  have  put  out  a 
real  good-looking  brochure  with  a  poor 
child  appearing  on  the  front  thereof  to 
pull  at  our  heartstrings,  but  not  any¬ 
thing  about  the  program  of  any  real 
value. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  like  a  telephone  directory,  I  will 
get  one  for  him. 

Mr.  QUIE.  OK,  you  get  me  one.  I 
would  like  to  see  it,  and  bring  it  down 
here,  if  you  would. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Judging  from  the  re¬ 
sponse  given  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
he  has  one  and  has  been  given  a  break¬ 
down  of  who  is  in  charge  and  what  their 
responsibilities  are  down  there. 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  we  put 
it  in  the  record  since  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  any  response.  Members  of 
Congress  receive  requests  from  the  dis¬ 
tricts  from  people  who  are  anxious  to 
help  in  this  program.  We  have  to  know 
who  to  talk  to,  who  to  confer  with.  Many 
of  us  are  interested  in  these  programs. 
Several  of  the  programs  now  a  part  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  were 
originally  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
now  in  the  well  and  myself.  We  have 
a  great  interest  in  these  programs.  We 
are  unable  to  determine  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  program  or  who  is  running  it.  In 
many  instances,  they  have  no  regional 
offices  that  have  any  structure  at  all  so 
far  as  responsibility  is  concerned. 
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I  had  a  similar  instance  from  my  own 
State  of  New  York  where  individuals 
were  interested  in  participating  in  this 
program.  They  went  to  the  New  York 
office,  supposedly  the  regional  office  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
They  were  unable  to  find  any  answers 
there  at  all.  They  came  to  me  and  said, 
“This  is  the  most  chaotic  situation  I  have 
ever  seen.”  So  I  advised  them  to  come 
to  Washington.  They  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  came  back  and  told  me  Wash¬ 
ington  is  worse  than  New  York.  That  is 
the  kind  of  situation  these  people  are 
facing  who  are  directing  the  organization 
programs. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York,  Mr.  Goodell,  real¬ 
izes  that  different  sections  of  this  bill  are 
administered  by  different  departments. 
We  have  some  of  the  greatest  adminis¬ 
trators  in  America  administering  the 
present  legislation,  in  my  judgment. 
Sargent  Shriver,  head  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Willard  Wirtz,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  An¬ 
thony  J.  Celebrezze,  are  all  involved  and 
are  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  adminis¬ 
trating  their  various  responsibilities  for 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  act. 

I  never  heard  any  complaints  of  the 
type  detailed  here  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  I  just 
heard  complimentary  reports  from  many 
people  throughout  the  country  in  the 
administration  of  this  act. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  put  plenty  in  the 
record  which  will  detail  all  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  and  they  will  be  from  all  over 
the  country  as  well  as  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  You  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  see  these. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  listening  to  this  colloquy  with  in¬ 
terest.  I  would  like  to  report  a  personal 
experience  my  own  office  had.  We  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Community  Action  Com¬ 
mittee  in  one  of  the  counties  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  a  letter  to  check  on  the  applications 
they  had  made. 

My  executive  secretary  called  over  to 
the  office  of  the  poverty  war  headquar¬ 
ters  and  explained  she  was  calling  on 
behalf  of  this  local  committee.  The  an¬ 
swer  she  received,  I  wish  you  would  lis¬ 
ten  to  because  it  is  fascinating  as  well 
as  intriguing.  When  she  posed  the  ques¬ 
tion,  the  answer  was  this:  “Relax,  won’t 
you  relax?” 

My  executive  secretary  had  worked 
on  the  Hill  for  many  years.  She  had 
worked  for  Senator  Capehart  before  she 
came  to  my  office.  She  was  utterly  taken 
aback.  She  thought  she  had  got  some 
flunky  in  the  department  and  posed  her 
question  again.  The  answer  came  back, 
“Relax,  what  is  your  hurry?”  She  was 
talking  to  one  of  the  the  key  people  of 
the  poverty  war  headquarters. 

Finally,  when  she  could  get  no  re¬ 
sponse  at  all  she  called  another  agency 


of  the  Government,  I  think  it  was  HEW, 
someone  she  had  been  working  with  for 
many  years.  They  gave  her  the  same 
information.  They  said,  “We  have  just 
as  much  trouble  as  you  haveh  however 
we  are  a  Government  agency  and  we 
may  be  able  to  help  you  out  more.” 

We  managed  to  get  the  information  we 
wanted  on  this  particular  matter. 

What  has  happened  to  us  since?  In¬ 
stead  of  finding  out  what  we  want  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
when  occasion  arises,  we  work  through 
some  other  Government  headquarters. 
That  is  a  personal  experience  my  own 
office  had  about  a  month  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  an  additional  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  for  the  rec¬ 
ord — and  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky — that  he  com¬ 
pletely  misses  the  point,  to  try  to  divert 
this  discussion  into  a  question  of  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  the  ability  of  Mr.  Wirtz  as 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  other  officials  in 
the  Cabinet.  We  are  not  talking  about 
the  officials  in  the  Cabinet.  We  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  We  do  not  expect  that  we 
are  going  to  call  Mr.  Shriver  for  every 
detail  when  a  group  from  every  different 
section  in  this  country  comes  in  and 
wants  guidance.  We  do  not  expect  we 
are  going  to  talk  to  Mr.  Wirtz  and  other 
Cabinet  level  officers.  That  is  the  basis 
for  the  agency  being  organized  into  a 
structure  that  makes  some  sense  so  that 
you  can  have  some  delegation  of  author¬ 
ity  and  receive  some  clear  answers.  I 
would  say  from  my  experience  from  the 
hearings  that  were  held  by  the  separate 
task  foi-ces  and  from  the  hearings  that 
were  held  by  this  committee  that  this  up 
to  date  is  the  worst  administered  pro¬ 
gram  that  I  have  seen  in  Washington.  I 
use  those  words  very  advisedly  and  state 
them-  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — I  think  it  is  the  worst  adminis¬ 
tered  program.  That  does  not  mean  that 
many  of  the  objectives  of  this  program 
are  not  good  or  that  many  of  the  specific 
programs  do  not  have  great  potential. 
As  I  indicated  before,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  and  I  have 
long  been  advocates,  prior  to  it  being 
adopted  in  this  administration,  of  the 
Head  Start  programs,  the  preschool  and 
early  school  training.  We  originated  a 
proposal  for  a  type  of  Job  Corps  that 
would  tie  in  with  your  existing  facilities 
and  existing  agencies  and  we  chose  the 
title  “Urban  Service  Corps”  so  that  it 
could  be  coordinated  with  all  of  your 
various  agencies  now  working  in  the 
urban  areas  to  help  youngsters  who  do 
not  have  jobs  and  who  need  further  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  and  assistance. 

These  proposals,  and  many  others,  we 
favor,  but  we  point  out  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  programs,  as  was  clearly 
pointed  out  in  debate  last  year,  under 
the  structure  of  this  act,  could  not  be 
much  worse. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  regret  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  feels  that  I  missed  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  is  driving  at,  but  I  never¬ 
theless  believe  my  answer  was  pertinent. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  should 
state  which  programs  are  not  being 
properly  administered. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  will  just  wait,  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  have  asked  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  yield  long  enough  to  give  you 
a  directory  of  the  regional  telephone 
directory  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  dated  May  14. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  great.  I  have 
been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  get  one  of 
those,  and  I  am  surely  happy  to  get  it 
from  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  just 
came  to  the  right  place. 

Mr.  QUIE.  From  now  on  I  will  go  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  that 
kind  of  information. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  tele¬ 
phone  directory  would  include  that  op¬ 
eration  that  we  are  hearing  so  much 
about  down  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  answer 
the  question? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  If  there  is  any  trouble 
with  that  operation  down  there — and  I 
sincerely  doubt  that  there  is  any  trouble 
with  it,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross! — I  think  that  your  party 
would  be  more  interested  in  correcting 
it  than  would  our  party.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  pointed  out  that  the  school  board 
down  there  is  a  contracting  agency  and 
is  a  Republican-controlled  school  board. 
I  think  they  are  doing  a  good  job.  They 
got  a  little  skittish  down  there  and  some 
of  the  old  people  started  complaining 
that  a  bunch  of  new  people  were  moving 
into  the  neighborhood.  But  from  my 
talking  with  the  people  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  and  working  on  that  program  down 
there,  I  believe  the  program  is  now  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  an  even  keel  and  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  successful.  We  are  dealing 
with  people  who  are  very  hard  to  train. 
We  are  dealing  with  people  who  are  the 
most  unsuccessful  in  our  whole  society. 
These  people  are  the  lost  sheep  of  our 
society  and  we  should  be  going  out  and 
trying  to  find  them. 

We  ought  to  be  going  out,  trying  to 
find  them.  We  ought  to  be  trying  to 
bring  them  back  into  society,  not  pounc¬ 
ing  on  them  like  a  bunch  of  wolves. 

I  believe  the  good  people  of  St. 
Petersburg  have  come  to  that  conclusion. 
I  live  near  that  particular  headquarters, 
which  is  not  in  my  district. 

'I  believe  this  is  moving  along  in  a 
sound  and  constructive  manner. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  institution 
where  six  women  either  were  dismissed 
or  dropped  for  drunkenness? 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Six  women  were  dis¬ 
missed,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur¬ 
ther.  I  am  glad  to  answer  that.  They 
were  dismissed  by  the  Job  Corps  there. 
They  were  apparently  troublemakers. 
All  of  this  has  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  even  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

I  can  remember  that  in  my  college 
days,  involving  those  even  more  success¬ 
ful,  unfortunate  occurrences  such  as  this 
occurred.  I  talked  to  the  chief  of  police 
down  there  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  very  much  comparability  with  the 
gentleman’s  experience  in  college  days. 
As  I  understand  it,  he  probably  paid  his 
way  when  he  went  to  college.  These 
people  are  living  on  the  backs  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes,  sir;  unless  we 
teach  them  to  do  better. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  carry  this  a  step 
further,  I  understand  they  were  provided 
maid  service,  to  give  them:  ample  time 
to  carry  on  their  drinking.  Their  meals 
were  provided  for  them.  Their  meals 
were  prepared  for  them  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Can  this  possibly  be  true? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
that  the  Members  read  some  of  the  news¬ 
paper  accounts  which  I  put  into  the  Rec¬ 
ord  of  yesterday,  on  page  3875  of  the 
Appendix.  There  Members  can  find  out 
what  happened  when  Etta  went  over  the 
wall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  talk 
about  this  telephone  directory.  What  if 
you  went  to  a  strange  city  and  wanted 
to  get  a  doctor,  yet  no  place  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  directory  was  there  mentioned 
who  was  a  doctor?  What  if  they  had 
doctors,  by  name,  but  did  not  mention 
that  they  were  doctors? 

That  is  what  a  telephone  directory 
should  do.  This  does  not  say  what  any 
of  these  people  do.  If  you  want  to  check, 
where  do  you  find  out?  They  have  the 
names  listed  alphabetically,  but  nothing 
is  said  about  what  they  do  or  in  what 
department  they  work.  You  cannot  find 
out  a  thing  from  the  OEO  directory.  If 
you  happen  to  know  what  someone  does, 
then  you  can  know,  but  they  left  all  of 
that  out. 

They  omitted  a  column  listing  the  indi¬ 
viduals’  occupation.  I  suggest  that  if 
this  is  to  be  of  some  value  to  us  they 
should  put  in  such  a  column.  At  this 
point  I  want  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  copy  of  this  directory,  permission 
which  I  will  secure  when  we  are  back  in 
the  House. 

This  directory  is  indicative  of  other  re¬ 
ports,  which  say  that  OEO  is  an  adminis¬ 
trative  shambles.  Personnel  turnover  is 
reported  to  be  fantastically  high  for  a 
Federal  agency.  Many  people  who  have 
been  hired  with  the  utter  disregard  of 
civil  service  regulations. 


I  believe  an  investigation  is  warranted, 
for  reports  indicate  that  square  pegs  are 
being  made  to  fit  round  holes.  People 
are  being  placed  into  OEO  jobs  for  which 
they  lack  qualification.  No  wonder  there 
is  an  administrative  shambles. 

The  directory  follows : 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — Head¬ 
quarters  and  Regional  Offices  Telephone 

Directory,  May  14,  1965 

general  information 

1.  Consolidated  telephone  directory:  This 
directory  shows  headquarters’  personnel  on 
pages  1  through  34.  Regional  office  personnel 
are  listed  on  pages  35  through  42  by  region. 

2.  Headquarters  telephone  exchange  num¬ 
bers:  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  tele¬ 
phone  extensions  are  on  interdepartmental 
code  128.  The  exchange  number  when  call¬ 
ing  from  a  non-Government  telephone  is  382 
plus  the  extension.  OEO  has  been  assigned 
both  four-  and  five -digit  telephone  extensions 
by  GSA;  when  a  five-digit  extension  is  en¬ 
countered,  it  is  not  in  error. 

3.  Regional  office  exchange  numbers:  In¬ 
terdepartmental  codes  are  not  used  outside 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.  The  correct  area 
code  and  exchange  is  shown  on  the  first  page 
of  each  regional  office  listing. 

4.  Headquarters  room  numbers:  Head¬ 
quarters’  personnel  are  housed  in  three  build¬ 
ings.  The  name  of  the  building,  address  and 
letter  prefix  used  in  this  telephone  directory 
to  differentiate  identical  room  numbers  in 
these  three  buildings  are  shown  below: 

Building  name,  building  address,  and  room 
number  prefix: 

New  Colonial  Hotel,  1156  15th  Street 
NW.  (N). 

Brown  Building,  1200  19th  Street  NW.  (B) . 

Maiatico  Building,  806  Connecticut  Ave¬ 
nue  NW.  (M) . 

5.  Telephone  locator  service:  Telephone 
directory  information  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  extension  3777,  located  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Brown  Building. 

6.  Entry  and  exit  to  the  Brown  Building: 
A  building  pass  will  be  necessary  to  enter 
the  building  between  the  hours  of  7  p.m. 
and  8  a.m.  on  weekdays  and  all  day  and  night 
on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays.  A  GSA 
guard  is  on  duty  at  all  times  except  from  9 
a.m.  to  5  pm.  on  weekdays. 

7.  Entry  and  exit  to  the  New  Colonial 
Hotel:  A  building  pass  will  be  necessary  to 
enter  the  building  between  the  hours  of  7 
pm.  and  7:30  a.m.,  on  weekdays,  and  between 
the  hours  of  5  p.m.  Saturday  until  7:30  a.m. 
Monday.  A  GSA  guard  is  on  duty  5  p.m. 
until  1  a.m.  on  weekdays  and  all  day  Satur¬ 
days,  Sundays,  and  holidays.  In  the  event  it 
is  necessary  to  enter  or  leave  the  New  Co¬ 
lonial  Hotel  when  there  is  no  GSA  guard  on 
duty,  you  can  do  so  by  calling  code  148,  ex¬ 
tension  2787  or,  if  outside,  by  calling  389- 
2787.  A  guard  will  come  to  the  building 
from  the  Veterans’  Administration  building, 
located  at  810  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  to  let 
you  in  or  out. 

8.  Registration  of  consultants  or  delega¬ 
tion  personnel:  Consultants  and  personnel 
visiting  OEO  for  prolonged  periods  of  time 
on  official  business  will  not  be  issued  build¬ 
ing  passes.  A  responsible  official  of  the  office 
involved  should  notify  the  Chief,  Personnel 
Division,  by  memorandum,  in  duplicate,  list¬ 
ing  the  names  of  such  personnel  and  the 
dates  that  admittance  to  the  building  is 
required.  A  copy  of  the  memorandum  will 
be  furnished  by  the  Personnel  Division  to  the 
guard  on  duty  in  the  lobby. 

9.  Shuttle  service  between  Brown  Building 
and  New  Colonial  Hotel:  The  following 


shuttle-bus  schedule  will  be  observed  Mon¬ 
day  through  Saturday  for  the  pickup  and 
delivery  of  mail  to  the  New  Colonial  Hotel 
from  the  Brown  Building: 

Monday  through  Friday  schedule 

Leave  Brown  Building:  9:30  am.;  11  am.; 
2  p.m.;  4  p.m. 

Leave -New  Colonial  Hotel:  10  am.;  11:30 
a.m.;  2:30  p.m.;  4:30  pm. 

Saturday  schedule 

Leave  Brown  Building:  9:30  a.m.;  1  p.m.; 
4  p.m. 

Leave  New  Colonial  Hotel:  10  a.m.;  1:30 
p.m.;  4:30  p.m. 

The  purpose  of  the  shuttle  will  be  pri¬ 
marily  to  deliver  and  pick  up  mail.  However, 
personnel  can  utilize  the  mail-shuttle  at  the 
same  time. 

timely  telephone  tips 

When  you  receive  a  telephone  call,  always 
remember  to — 

1.  Answer  as  promptly  as  possible.  Try  to 
answer  before  second  ring. 

2.  Identify  yourself  when  answering:  “Mr. 
Brown’s  office.  Miss  Andrews.”  “Personnel, 
Mason.” 

3.  Speak  distinctly  and  pleasantly.  Hold 
mouthpiece  well  up  in  front  of  lips. 

4.  Avoid  trite  or  abrupt  phrases:  “Who’s 

calling?”  “Just  a  moment.”  “He’s  busy.” 
“He’s  in  conference.”  “He’s  tied  up.”  “He 
isn’t  in.”  / 

5.  Volunteer  the  whereabouts  and  when- 
abouts  of  an  absent  person:  “He  can  be 
reached  in  Mr.  Jones’  office,  extension  2094.” 
“He  is  out  of  the  building  until  3  o’clock.” 
“May  I  locate  him  and  ask  him  to  call  you?” 

6.  Volunteer  your  own  assistance:  “Is  there 
something  I  could  do?”  “Could  I  help  you?” 
“Or  anyone  else?” 

7.  Request  identity  of  caller  only  when 
necessary,  and  in  a  tactful  manner:  “May  I 
have  your  name?”  “May  I  ask  who  this  is, 
please?” 

8.  Explain  off-the-line  delays:  “It’s  in 
files.  Can  you  wait  a  moment?” 

9.  Take  messages  willingly.  Write  essen¬ 
tial  details  on  a  suitable  message  form;  de¬ 
liver  promptly. 

10.  Transfer  elsewhere  only  when  you 
know  definitely  the  correct  person  or  num¬ 
ber.  Give  caller  these  facts  before  trans¬ 
ferring. 

When  you  make  a  telephone  call,  always 
remember  to — 

1.  Plan  an  effective  conversation.  Get 
your  thoughts  in  order  before  calling. 

2.  Place  the  call  yourself,  except  in  spe¬ 
cial  circumstances.  Make  sure  you  are  on 
the  line  ready  to  talk  when  the  called  per¬ 
son  is  reached. 

3.  Have  the  correct  number  (or  extension) 
in  mind.  Consult  your  directory,  or  per¬ 
sonal  number  list. 

4.  Listen  for  dial  tone — dial  carefully.  See 
general  information  page  in  your  directory. 

5.  Identify  yourself  immediately  to  the 
first  person  answering  the  called  telephone: 
“This  is  Mr.  Johnson.  May  I  speak  to  Mr. 
Hodges,  please?” 

6.  Identify  also,  when  helpful,  your  office 
and  purpose  in  calling:  “Mr.  Brown,  in  ac¬ 
counts,  returning  Mr.  Green’s  call.” 

7.  Ask  whether  called  person  has  time  to 
talk  now  if  call  is  likely  to  be  lengthy. 

8.  Try  to  complete  your  business  on  one 
call  by  securing  information  or  leaving  a 
message. 

9.  Volunteer  your  extension  and  the  best 
time  to  reach  you  in  case  you  request  a 
callback. 

10.  Keep  your  conversation  brief  and  busi¬ 
nesslike. 
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[Area  code,  202;  exchange,  382] 


Name 

Telephone 

extension 

Room 

location 

Abbott,  Ethel yn _ _ 

7273 

B614 

Adams,  A  Ionia _ 

3243 

B811 

Adams,  Barbara _ 

6014 

BC07 

4887 

B708-B 

6456 

B707 

Aguirre,  Humberto _ 

6391 

N625 

6891 

B514 

Alexander,  Allan  A _ 

28644 

B630 

Allott,  Patricia  A _ _ 

3275 

B814-U 

28817 

B628 

Alt,  Terry _ 

5671 

B636 

3755 

B704-A 

5671 

B636 

6391 

N625 

7047 

B631 

6871 

B604 

6070 

B428 

6051 

B708-J 

Baer,  Joscelind  B _ 

3897 

B717 

5755 

B501 

B agger  ly,  Vaughn  H _ 

3961 

B715-G 

6044 

B712-F 

6871 

B808-A 

6433 

B715-F 

6391 

N625 

5871 

B807 

7321 

B543 

3861 

B715 

6017 

B624 

6021 

B812 

6165 

B817 

4388 

B511 

B446 

6046 

B812 

3447 

B560 

3121 

B814-D 

5853 

B807 

6623 

B726 

3966 

B701-B 

3755 

B704 

7278 

B551 

6089 

B808 

4876 

B535 

6054 

B715-H 

6017 

B624-A 

6421 

B712 

5762 

B564 

6134 

B625 

7321 

B578 

Boasberg,  Emanuel _ 

6093 

B811-D 

3751 

B431-A 

Bonds,  Katreen  H _ 

3387 

B576 

6001 

B809-A 

Booker,  John__ _ _ 

5277 

B705-B 

3601 

B536 

Borcher,  Jessie _ _ 

6825 

B410 

5891 

B634 

3755 

B704 

28951 

B424-A 

Boxall,  George  W _ 

5040 

B715-B 

6194 

B525 

Bradigan,  Ellen  J _ 

6025 

B812 

6071 

B803 

Brashears,  Benjamin  S _ 

4378 

B727 

5867 

B428 

Brechner,  Jennie  L _ 

7438 

B403 

Breed,  Dudley _ _ 

7471 

B817 

Brenden,  Jesse  L _ 

6054 

B715-H 

5466 

B546 

6421 

B712-A 

Bridgeford,  Mildred _ 

28951 

B425 

7323 

B580 

5927 

B711 

6131 

B562 

Brown,  Holmes _ 

6877 

B814-A 

5891 

B604 

6017 

B621 

Browne,  Wayles  E.  (Dr.) _ 

6226 

6110 

B506 

B428 

6933 

B618 

6421 

B712-D 

3411 

B549 

5718 

B712-G 

3961 

B715-G 

3231 

B408 

3803 

B626 

3366 

B529 

5927 

B709-F 

Cahn,  Edgar  S._  _ 

6064 

B802 

3041 

B416 

3387 

B575 

3956 

B719-A 

Capiga,  Geraldine _ 

7047 

B631 

3601 

B537 

6456 

B707 

3447 

B559 

7353 

B712 

3027 

B814-B 

6134 

B625 

6064 

B803 

6933 

B617 

6501 

B526 

Carter’  Charles.. . . 

6933 

B618 

[Area  code,  202;  exchange,  382] 


Name 

Telephone 

extension 

Room 

location 

6631 

B811-A 

4016 

B516 

6421 

B712-D 

21821 

B441 

7612 

B422 

7018 

B810 

3421 

B448 

7951 

B440 

6661 

B639 

7321 

B549 

6421 

B712-B 

6017 

B622-A 

28817 

B628 

5687 

B632 

6226 

B503 

5676 

B631 

3751 

B431-A 

7278 

B550 

3751 

B432 

6054 

B715-H 

3923 

B632 

4305 

B703 

4305 

B704 

6057 

B8th  floor 

5766 

lobby 

B823 

5827 

B517 

28951 

B424 

3041 

B416 

6825 

B410 

6017 

B622 

5881 

B807 

6017 

B623 

3961 

B715-C 

3411 

B549 

5687 

B601 

6085 

B805 

3381 

B568 

3366 

B532 

22365 

B629 

6165 

B816 

4347 

B811-C 

6051 

B708-D 

3751 

B432 

28951 

B425 

6458 

B707 

7951 

B440 

5655 

B417 

7331 

B411 

22365 

B629 

6165 

B816 

6085 

B805 

6186 

B405 

3421 

B448 

6014 

B605 

3352 

B401 

5853 

B807 

3897 

B717 

3041 

B416 

3961 

B715-G 

6391 

N625 

7253 

B611 

3352 

B401 

3931 

B604-A 

7343 

B568 

6791 

B610 

3956 

B719 

3130 

B581 

6037 

B812-D 

7323 

B579 

6021 

B812 

5927 

B711 

3751 

B431 

5755 

B501 

4305 

B704 

6014 

B607 

6462 

B538 

3143 

B814 

5891 

B604 

6071 

B804 

7613 

B423 

3623 

B812-E 

7047 

B631 

5101 

B814 

3433 

B507 

6601 

B544 

3366 

B531 

4771 

B520 

6421 

B712-J 

3387 

B573 

6037 

B812 

7267 

B640 

5277 

B705-A 

6671 

B608 

3091 

B814 

3755 

B704-A 

6194 

B524 

7131 

B414 

6071 

B624 

Eldred,  Phil  H . 

5827 

B557 

5150 

B814-N 

3143 

B814-S 

Engieberg,  Morton  R - 

5101 

1  B814-H 

[Area  code,  202;  exchange,  382] 


Name 


Telephone 


Room 


extension 


location 


Epps,  Theresa _ 

Evans,  John  P _ 

Eversole,  Gordon _ 

Fargotstein,  Elka _ 

Feczkanin ,  Anne _ 

Fennel,  Carol _ 

Fensterer,  Judith _ 

Ferguson,  Glenn  W _ 

Ferguson,  Rubye _ 

Ferlo.  Virgil  J . . 

Fiedelman,  Judith  A _ 

Fine,  Edith  W . 

Fischer,  Barbara . _. 

Fischer,  William  C _ 

Fisher,  Rose  Z _ 

Flaherty,  Melvin _ 

Flather,  Elizabeth _ 

Fogelman,  Milton _ 

Foote,  Mary  E _ 

Forbes,  Lorraine _ 

Ford,  Margaret  M _ 

Forman,  Sylvia  M _ 

Forsman,  Lynn  R - 

Foster,  Pamela _ 

Foster,  Stanley _ 

Franck,  Phyllis _ 

Frank,  Jean  P _ 

Frank,  Joseph  A _ 

Frank,  Peggy  (Dr.) - 

Frazier,  Howard _ 

Freckleton,  Ruth  F _ 

Friedl  erg,  Judith  E _ 

Fulton,  James  L _ 

Gabaldon,  Charles - 

Gaffney,  Barbara - 

Garrity,  Margaret - 

Garvey,  Gail _ 

Gary,  Doris  E _ 

Gawlik,  Helen  M - 

Gearhart,  Carol _ 

Gee,  Thomas _ 

Geis,  Gilbert - 

Genovese,  Joseph  J - 

George,  John  A _ 

George,  Thomas  R - 

Gerber,  Joseph  H _ 

Gerran,  Ernest  D - 

Gerson,  Richard _ 

Gibbs,  Juanita _ 

Gibson,  Felton  A - 

Gilgoff,  Leon _ 

Gill,  Patricia _ 

Gillis,  James  C„  Jr - 

Gilmore,  Lorena _ 

Glass,  Thomas _ 

Glazer,  Etta - - - 

Gleason,  Helen  K - 

Glennie,  Jean _ 

Gold,  William _ 

Goldberg,  Bernard - 

Goldstein,  Stanley - 

Golten,  Bob - 

Gonzales,  Jack - 

Good,  Connie _ 

Gottlieb,  David - 

Gottlieb,  Hyman  G - 

Gould,  James  P - 

Graves,  Patricia  R - 

Graves,  Ruth  E - 

Greenberg,  Polly - 

Gross,  Ernest - 

Grossman,  David  A - 

Grossman,  Harvey  G-- 

Guskin,  Alan - 

Haas,  Louisa _ 

Haber,  Murray - 

Haddad,  William - 

Hagan,  Joseph  H - 

Hall,  Chester  G„  Jr. — 

Hail,  Clifton  G - 

Hall,  C.  Mitchel - 

Hall,  Mary  F _ 

Hamilton,  L.  Clark - 

Hanau,  Fred  M - 

Hanson,  Hazel — , - 

Harlan,  Edward  N . 

Harris,  Kenneth - 

Harris,  Richard - 

Hart,  Diana _ 

Hasting,  Priscilla - 

Hartington,  Pauline  M. 

Hatch,  Joyce— - - 

Hathaway,  Virginia - 

Hauck,  Arthur - 

Hausler,  Richard . 

Hayes,  Dora - 

Hayes,  Frederick  O.  R. 

Haymes,  Charles  S - 

Hazelton,  Joan  M . 

Healy.  Edward  P _ 

Heath,  James  A.,  Jr _ 

Helal,  Georganna _ 

Heller,  James _ 


6633 

B638 

7291 

B612 

7278 

B551 

7273 

B614 

3917 

B707-L 

3387 

B575 

6226 

B503 

6134 

B625-A 

5914 

B807 

3961 

B715-G 

6601 

B543 

5943 

BS07 

6108 

B428 

6037 

B812-C 

5927 

B711 

7331 

B411 

7291 

B612 

3751 

B400-A 

4887 

B708 

6425 

B711 

6017 

B621 

7975 

B647 

3751 

B433 

6891 

B514 

7423 

B451 

7018 

B810 

7975 

B647 

3387 

B574 

5927 

B709 

5827 

B513 

6054 

B715-H 

6877 

B814-B 

7128 

B413 

6433 

B715-F 

4024 

B561 

5827 

B557 

6015 

B635 

5831 

B807 

7395 

B428 

5277 

B705 

5782 

B822 

5927 

B709-F 

7315 

B404 

3272 

B628-D 

7353 

B725 

3961 

B715-D 

3231 

B409 

3863 

B626-A 

3120 

B581 

3863 

B626 

6025 

B812-A 

6456 

B707-F 

5927 

B709-F 

6134 

B625 

3641 

B563 

3281 

B455 

4293 

B722 

6093 

B811 

5629 

B814-P 

22365 

B628-B 

3352 

B401 

5943 

B807 

6754 

N301 

6877 

B814 

3755 

B704-B 

6433 

B715-E 

3121 

B814-E 

6877 

B814 

6827 

B557 

6831 

N101 

3143 

B814-T 

6196 

B523 

3623 

B812-E 

7151 

B621-D 

6014 

B636 

6791 

B610 

6755 

B501 

3120 

B581 

4305 

B704-G 

7131 

B414 

6054 

B715-H 

6043 

B712 

5879 

B428 

7438 

B403 

6147 

B508 

7421 

B451 

7975 

B647 

6147 

B508 

7471 

B816 

3421 

B448 

3956 

B719-C 

7047 

B631 

6014 

B635 

6017 

B621 

6891 

B515 

28817 

B628 

6501 

B527 

7315 

B404 

6267 

B821 

3897 

B717-A 

3272 

B627 

7612 

B422 

5881 

B807 

NO.  131 
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Headquarters — Continued 


[Area  code,  202;  exchange,  382] 


[Area  code,  202;  eichange,  382] 


[Area  code,  202;  exchange,  382] 


Name 


Henderson,  Deirdre  M _ 

Henry,  June  W _ _ 

Hershey,  Amber _ 

Hiebert.  Mary  Anne _ 

Hill,  Barbara _ 

Hill,  Charley  J _ 

Himmele,  Irvin _ 

Hill,  Maurice _ 

Hill,  Wilma _ ., _ 

Hinnitt,  Janice _ 

Hite,  Kathie_„ . . 

Hoehler,  Fred  K _ 

Hogan,  Virginia _ 

Hohenstein,  Albert . . 

Holladay,  Ann  E.. . 

Holland,  Margaret . . 

Holman,  William  G _ 

Holt,  Fred _ 

Holtby,  Bert  E _ _ _ 

Holton,  Pauline _ 

Hopkins,  Edna _ 

Hornbuckle,  Richard _ 

Howard,  Ralph  A _ _ 

Howell,  Joseph _ 

Hoy,  June _ 

Hufimon,  Marilyn . . . 

Hughes,  Betty  K _ 

Hughes,  Eleanor  Pollock _ 

Hughes,  Joann . . . 

Hughley,  Louise.. . . . 

Humbert,  Homer . 

Hunsinger,  Jane _ _ 

Hunter,  Edith _ _ 

Hunter,  Patricia _ 

Huntington,  Haskins _ 

Hutchison,  John _ 

Hummel,  Anne  Marie _ 

Hylton,  Taft  H _ 

Hymes,  James  L _ 

Ikler,  Sandra _ 

Impett,  V.  Grant _ 

Irby,  Alice  J _ 

Israel,  Tom  S _ 

Jackson,  Edna  N _ 

Jackson,  Johnetta _ 

Jackson,  Robert . . . 

Jackson,  William _ 

Jacobson,  William  C _ 

Jager,  Oscar _ 

James,  Catherine  R _ 

Jarrard,  Rhid _ 

Jewert,  Russell _ 

Johnson,  Arthur _ 

Johnson,  Dorothy  S _ 

Johnson,  Gertrude.  — . 

Johnson,  Henry  A _ 

Johnson,  Jean _ : _ 

Johnson,  Jeralyn _ 

Johnson,  John  D _ 

Johnson,  R.  Glenn _ 

Johnson,  Ronald  J _ _ 

Johnson,  William _ _ 

Johnston,  Robert  W _ 

Jones,  Juanita  L., _ 

Kahn,  Fred . . . 

Kane,  Roslyn _ ; 

Kapfer,  Andrew  J _ 

Kashdan,  Bruce _ _ 

Kauders,  Peggy _ 

Keating,  Raymond  F _ 

Keehan,  Virginia _ 

Keeton,  Karen  B . . . . 

Kelly,  William  P _ 

Kendall,  Johanna _ 

Kennedy,  John  H _ 

Kennedy,  Padraic _ _ 

Kershaw,  Joseph  A _ 

Keville,  Maurice _ 

Keyser,  Stephney  J _ 

Killeri,  Marilyn _ 

King,  Carol  L _ 

King,  Edward  F _ 

King,  Judith  H . . . 

Kinney,  Linda _ 

Kirrane,  Michael  D _ 

Klee,  Raymond  B _ 

Klores,  Noel _ 

Knight,  William  F.  T . 

Koch,  George _ 

Kogan,  Deborah . . 

Kolberg,  Rosemond _ 

Komegay,  Emma  M . 

Kramer,  Leo _ _ 

Kravitz,  Sanford _ ”111 

Kreigh,  McKinley  W__ . 

Krovette,  Karen . I 

Laciny,  Dorothy . . . 

Lagon,  Barbara  A _ I 

Lander,  Clifton  P _ 

Large.  Hazel  W _ 

Larson,  Joan _ _ I 

Lawrence,  William  C _ 

Lawson,  Gussie  L . 

Lee,  Winston _ 

Lefkowitz,  Gary _ 

Leibner,  Stanley . . 


Telephone  Room 
extension  location 


6131 

B517 

6456 

B707-H 

6883 

B621 

3755 

B704-A 

5871 

B807 

3720 

B627 

6456 

B708-F 

6014 

B635 

6134 

B626 

6014 

B607 

4771 

B519 

3366 

B531 

3387 

B576 

3923 

B633-A 

6186 

B405 

6014 

B635 

6729 

B709-O 

6391 

N625 

6927 

B709 

3366 

B529 

8966 

B702 

7291 

B613 

3761 

B432 

3381 

B565 

3231 

B408 

4347 

B811 

3923 

B633 

6877 

B814 

6717 

B712-G 

6134 

B625 

6045 

B712-0 

6134 

B626 

6165 

B817 

3863 

B626-A 

6064 

B715-H 

7137 

B-615 

6037 

B812 

7951 

B440 

6467 

B545 

3121 

B814-E 

5716 

B712-H 

3966 

B700 

4771 

B519 

6601 

B541 

6871 

B807 

7393 

B428 

5878 

B428 

6037 

B812 

3366 

B680 

6376 

B541 

6226 

B503 

6391 

N625 

7975 

B647 

6843 

B416 

6017 

B624 

3231 

B408 

7047 

B631 

7047 

B631 

3623 

B812-E 

28644 

B630-A 

6671 

B608 

5466 

N703 

7417 

B455 

7951 

B440 

7353 

B725 

5891 

B603 

7331 

B411 

6014 

B635 

6628 

B628 

6051 

B708-H 

6456 

B707-C 

7018 

B810 

6661 

B422 

6843 

B416 

6051 

B708-C 

6684 

B600-A 

6025 

B812 

6881 

B807 

4313 

N205 

7353 

B725 

3387 

B573 

28951 

B424 

4811 

B709 

28817 

B628 

7331 

B411 

6729 

B709 

5165 

B522 

6501 

B528 

6017 

B623 

6014 

B607 

6831 

N101 

5277 

B717 

7162 

B621-A 

6376 

B540 

3387 

B672 

3130 

B581 

4226 

B406 

3976 

B707 

3956 

B719-C 

6433 

B715-F 

6017 

B644 

6601 

B542 

6425 

B709 

6651 

B639 

6226 

B504 

6043 

B712-C 

Name 


Lendt,  Lee  A _ 

Leonard,  William  C _ 

Lesniewski,  Elizabeth... 

Lester,  Edwina _ 

Levine,  Robert  A _ 

Levine,  Shirley _ 

Levine,  Stanley  R _ 

Lewis,  Dorothy _ 

Lewis,  Elizabeth  M _ 

Lewis,  Jean  T _ 

Lewis,  Rosalie . . 

Lickus,  Barbara _ 

Liebling,  Harold  S _ 

Lieman,  Joan _ 

Lincoln,  Leslie _ 

Lines,  Francis  E _ 

Linfield,  Jon  W _ 

Linford,  Velma . . 

L’ltalien,  Richard  W _ 

Little,  Roy _ 

Lloyd,  Wilma  Hill . . 

Logan,  Edward  F _ 

Long,  Gillis  (Hon.) _ 

Long,  Lewis . . . 

Lorenzo,  Michael _ 

Lyday,  James _ 

Lyons,  Judy . . 

Lyons,  Maureen  G _ 

Mackrill,  Georgia _ 

Macomber,  Richard _ 

Madison,  James  A _ 

Madsen,  Brigham _ 

Maguire,  Francis  X _ 

Mahoney,  Theresa  K._. 

Maley,  Thelma . . 

Mancuso,  Jo  Ann _ 

Mangold,  Raymond  J... 

Manly,  M.  Dorcas _ 

Mann,  Mary _ 

Mann,  Phyllis  A _ 

Mansfield,  Norman _ 

Mantel,  Arlene  L _ 

Margolin,  Joseph _ 

Marley,  Frederick . . 

Masters,  Peter  F _ 

Mathews,  Fleming _ 

Mathis,  Donald  B _ 

May,  Annie  E _ 

May,  Edgar _ 

May,  John  E _ _ 

Mayes,  Margaret  W.._. 

Mayes,  Maurice  S _ 

McAllister,  Raymond _ 

McAteer,  John  M _ 

McCabe,  Charlotte _ 

McCall,  Ella _ 

McCamley,  Edward . 

McCarthy,  Carol _ 

McCarthy,  George  D.__. 

McCarthy,  Rita _ 

McConnell,  Beatrice _ 

McConnell,  William  A... 
McCormack,  Richard  E 

McCormick,  Sara _ 

McDowell,  Charles _ 

McEntee,  Girard  L _ 

McGuign,  William _ 

Me  Guinness,  Lou _ .... 

McHale,  Margaret _ 

McKenna,  Thomas _ 

McKensie,  Mary _ 

McLaughlin,  William... 

McMahon,  Michael  J _ 

Melton,  Mary  M _ 

Mennis,  Susan _ 

Michael,  Raymond  V _ 

Michaelis,  Diana _ 

Michaels,  Anne  M _ 

Mields,  Irene  H _ 

Miller,  Harry  J _ 

Miller,  Paul _ _ 

Mitchell,  Donn  S _ 

Mittenthal,  Stephen _ 

Mittman,  Evelyn _ 

Moeller,  Robert  I _ 

Monahan,  Fergus  T _ 

Montgomery,  Nellie _ 

Moore,  Anne _ 

Moore,  Michael _ 

Moore,  Robert _ 

Moran,  William _ 

Morris,  Dudley . . 

Morris,  Geraldine  O . 

Morrow,  Don _ 

Morstad,  Arliz  P _ 

Mosenfelder,  John _ 

Moss,  Edward  K . . 

Moyano,  Magda _ 

Mozee,  Vernon _ 

Mullins,  William  B _ 

Murphy,  Janet  A _ 

Murphy,  John. . . 

Murphy.  Sharron  M _ 

Muss,  Lois  B _ 

Muth,  Frances _ 

Myers,  Ernie  R _ 


Telephone 


Room 


extension 


location 


6131 

B562 

6501 

B628 

7613 

B422 

6633 

B638 

6046 

B812-F 

6661 

B422 

5277 

B706 

3641 

B563 

3956 

B719 

3956 

B719 

6633 

B638 

7151 

B620 

5277 

B705 

4354 

B520 

6131 

B518 

7353 

B725 

3387 

B673 

6014 

B606 

7331 

B411 

3957 

B719 

6684 

B600 

3387 

B572 

6165 

B817-A 

6933 

B617 

3897 

B717 

6021 

B812 

7018 

B810 

7323 

B552 

6433 

B716-F 

6877 

B814-C 

3897 

B717-B 

5891 

B603 

3285 

B814-G 

3048 

B505 

6891 

B628 

3751 

B433 

3956 

B719 

3387 

B674 

6017 

B622 

6054 

B715-H 

6671 

B637 

6466 

B546 

6467 

B545 

6277 

B705 

3275 

B814-U 

6433 

B716-F 

6391 

N626 

6927 

B709-E 

6134 

B625-B 

7423 

B451 

6456 

B707 

7421 

B437 

5927 

B709-E 

7975 

B647 

6425 

B709 

5687 

B600 

28961 

B424 

3623 

B812 

6981 

B727 

5853 

B807 

6827 

B557 

6433 

B715-E 

3966 

B702 

6871 

B808 

6425 

B709-C 

3352 

B401 

22365 

B628-C 

5466 

N703 

7162 

B626 

22365 

B628-A 

3387 

B575 

7421 

B437 

7323 

B580 

7128 

B413 

4293 

B722 

28644 

B630 

3027 

B814-B 

5619 

B814 

3091 

B814-F 

3121 

B814-D 

5466 

N703 

6165 

B817-B 

5671 

B636 

6001 

B809 

5867 

B429 

6730 

B715-D 

7951 

B440 

6631 

B811 

6391 

N626 

5983 

N616 

3641 

B563 

6462 

N710 

6085 

B805 

6391 

N625 

3976 

B707-L 

6277 

B706-B 

6877 

B814-Q 

6061 

B708 

6843 

B416-C 

6166 

B817-C 

8352 

B401 

5881 

B807 

6753 

N323 

5129 

B814-M 

3121 

B814 

7253 

B611 

Name 


Telephone  Room 
extension  location 


"Myers,  John _ 

Nadherny,  Ferd . 

Napier,  Jane _ 

Naylor,  Fannie  M _ 

Nelson,  Genevieve  V.. 

Ness,  Susan  M _ 

Newbury,  Arthur  W... 

Newman,  Carole _ 

Nichols,  Sylvia _ 

Nickell,  Patricia _ 

Nikkei,  Catherine _ 

Nikkei,  Florence _ 

Noel,  Robert  W _ 

Noone,  Thomas  J _ 

Norman,  Joyce _ 

Norried,  Barbara _ 

Nygren,  Annie  Laura.. 
O’Callaghan,  Donal  N. 

Ogle,  Audrey _ 

O’Hara,  Edward  A _ 

Oliver,  Patricia _ 

Olliver,  Mary  A _ 

Olson,  William  A _ 

Ornati,  Oscar _ 

Ortega,  Linda  L _ 

Osborn,  Keith _ 

Osburn,  Jimmie  R . 

Oswald,  Paul  F _ 

Otter,  Ann _ 

Otto,  David . . 

Oulicky,  Mildred  A _ 

Overbey,  Ethel _ 

Pacheco,  Nancy. . . 

Pachios,  Harold . 

Paige,  Theodore _ 

Palmer,  Frank  C _ 

Papa,  William _ 

Papadakis,  Dorothy  G. 

Parker,  Margorie _ 

Parker,  Robert  A . 

Partridge,  Anthony _ 

Pathy,  Elizabeth _ 

Patterson,  Floyd . 

Paul,  James  R . . 

Paynter,  David _ 

Pearl,  Sherman  J _ 

Pearson,  Robert _ 

Pecknay,  Pamela. . 

Pelo,  June  M _ 

Perine,  James _ 

Perry,  Joann _ 

Petrie,  Ronald _ 

Phillips,  William  R_.__ 

Ptnette,  Yvonne _ 

Piper,  Penny.  . . 

Platt,  Elwood  A _ 

Pleasants,  Doris _ 

Plein,  Paul _ 

Pope,  Elizabeth _ 

Porter,  Douglas.. . 

Portlock,  Dan _ 

Powers,  Thomas _ 

Price,  Claudia  H _ 

Price,  Gary _ 

Price,  Murray  N _ 

Proctor,  Welles  A _ 

Pubulis,  Maris _ 

Pulakos,  Milton _ 

Purdon,  Eric _ 

Putnam,  I _ 

Pye,  Judy  King _ 

Quattlebaum,  Mary _ 

Rae,  Norman _ 

Ramirez,  Larry _ 

Rantane,  Bruno _ 

Raphael,  Frances  J . 

Ratcliff  e,  Rita _ 

Raul,  B.  Michael _ 

Ravin,  Louis _ 

Redmond,  Sylvia _ 

Reed,  M.  Virginia _ 

Reid,  Marjorie  S _ 

Reidy,  Ursula . . 

Reiser,  Peter _ 

Reuter,  Judith  A _ 

Richardson,  James  A— 

Richmond,  Julius _ 

Richmond,  Lillian _ 

Ridder,  M  arie  W _ 

Rioux,  J.  William _ 

Roberson,  Kenneth  W_. 

Roberson,  Paul  L _ 

Robinson,  Wade _ 

Roddy,  Robert . 

Rose,  Mathew _ 

Rosenthal,  Elaine _ 

Rosenthal,  Gerald _ 

Ross,  Elizabeth  H _ 

Rowe,  Bernice  C _ 

Roy,  Leatrice  D . . 

Royster,  Kathryn  J _ 

Rubin,  Matt _ 

Rudd,  Glenn _ 

Rule,  Lee _ 

Sabine,  Ellen _ '.... 


5878 

B428 

3859 

B824 

5881 

B807 

6057 

8th  floor 
lobby 

6425 

B711 

7131 

B414 

22365 

B628-B 

4305 

B704 

5277 

B705 

3130 

B581 

6676 

B631 

5676 

B631 

28644 

B630 

28951 

B424 

7047 

B631 

6391 

N625 

3966 

B719 

5927 

B709-C 

3387 

B573 

5096 

B814-J 

6165 

B816 

3761 

B431 

6433 

B716-F 

7321 

B577 

7471 

B817 

3433 

B507 

28951 

B424 

4811 

B709-B 

5573 

N719 

7267 

B640 

7471 

B817 

4468 

B512 

22365 

B629 

3863 

B626 

5927 

B709 

6277 

B705-A 

6878 

B428 

4887 

B708 

7975 

B647 

7353 

B725 

5853 

B807 

6043 

B712-C 

28644 

B630 

6878 

B428 

4811 

B709-A 

6877 

B814 

3923 

B633 

6017 

B644 

7128 

B413 

7047 

B631 

6421 

B712 

6827 

B513 

7394 

B428 

6165 

B817 

6037 

B812 

4226 

B406 

3931 

B604 

6021 

B812 

28644 

B630 

6277 

B705-A 

3863 

B626 

5891 

B634 

3421 

B448 

5891 

B602 

6464 

B411-A 

7423 

B461 

6054 

B715-H 

6C43 

B712-C 

3897 

B717 

3623 

B812-E 

6927 

B709 

6827 

B516 

6883 

B621-B 

6391 

N625 

6017 

B624 

6425 

B709 

3923 

|B633 

4876 

|B534 

3411 

B560 

4876 

B534 

6421 

B712 

6196 

B521 

6831 

N101 

5466 

N703 

5277 

B705 

7421 

B437 

6147 

B507-A 

5755 

B501 

3027 

B814-B 

5466 

N703 

7411 

B601 

3756 

B704 

4293 

B723 

3923 

B633 

3447 

B659 

6017 

B621 

7353 

B726 

6601 

B543 

7018 

B810 

3366 

B529 

3976 

B707-B 

5891 

B634 

3923 

B633-A 

3285 

B814-G 

3765 

B705 
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Name 

Telephone 

extension 

Room 

location 

3352 

B401 

5466 

B546 

3923 

B633-A 

4313 

N206 

6504 

B564 

Sandifier,  William _ _ 

3366 

B670 

3751 

B400-C 

Saunders,  Elmira _ _ 

7267 

B641 

3961 

B715-0 

Scandone,  Sue _ 

6021 

B812 

6456 

B707-G 

4305 

B704 

6601 

B544 

5927 

B709 

4887 

B708-D 

3272 

B628 

7331 

B411 

6623 

B726 

3923 

B633-A 

Scott,  Vivian, . . 

7273 

B614 

6877 

B814 

5129 

B814 

Seligman,  Jack _ 

3231 

B408 

SelC  Cindy _ _ _ _ 

6021 

B812 

3366 

B530 

3976 

B707 

Shanley,  Thomas _ 

5676 

B631 

28951 

B425 

6769 

B716-G 

6001 

B809 

6131 

B517 

3863 

B626 

Sherman,  Annabelle  (Dr.) - 

6456 

6933 

B707-E 

B617 

5891 

B634 

6623 

B726 

3272 

B627 

Shorr,  Ellen  J _ 

7291 

B612 

5763 

B563 

6095 

B800 

22025 

6017 

M513 

B621 

28951 

B425 

6014 

B605 

7267 

B641 

3966 

B701 

Singleton,  Lorena _ _  ___ 

6046 

B812 

6017 

B623 

3966 

B700 

3623 

B812 

3121 

B814 

7018 

B810 

'  5455 

B418 

5676 

B631 

3863 

B626-B 

6165 

B817 

3861 

B715 

Smith  i  E.  Hunter,  Jr _ _ 

3861 

B715-A 

6633 

B638  ^ 

3976 

B707 

7471 

B817 

6246 

N100 

7975 

B647 

28817 

B628 

4293 

B721 

3352 

B401 

5676 

B631 

7417 

B455 

3231 

B408 

22365 

B629 

6335 

B819 

5687 

B632 

5165 

B524 

6165 

B817 

5687 

B600 

6651 

B639 

7164 

B419-A 

Steck,  Charles  F _ 

6110 

B428 

6785 

N600 

3144 

B814 

6017 

B644 

4305 

B704-C 

3275 

B814-H 

Stephenson,  Barbara _ 

6070 

B428 

4024 

B561 

7471 

B817 

Stone,  Faye  Blackburn _ 

5938 

B807 

6021 

B812 

5927 

B709-C 

6753 

N325 

6051 

B708-E 

4876 

B533 

28951 

B425 

5981 

B727 

4887 

B708 

Swanson,  H.  A _ 

4416 

B715 

Tait,  Pauline  W _ _ 

6877 

B814 

Tant,  John  A _ 

3387 

B572 

Tate,  Martha  L _ _ _ 

3387 

B572 

Taylor,  Clementine  F _ 

5782 

B823 

Taylor,  Nancy _ 

7353 

B725 

Teeter,  Benjamin  T _ 

6021 

B812 

Temple,  Mary  Ann _ 

6054 

B715-H 

Terris,  Bruce _ 

6871 

B807 

Headquarters — Continued 


[Area  code,  202;  exchange,  382] 


Name 

Telephone 

extension 

Room 

location 

Terris,  Shirley _ 

6831 

N101 

Temko,  Francine  S _ 

5881 

B807 

5831 

B808 

28951 

B425 

Thomas,  Benjamin _ 

7253 

B611 

3751 

B432 

Thomas,  John _ _ 

5277 

B705 

6791 

B610 

Thompson,  Joyce  _ 

28817 

B628 

Thompson  ,  Virginia  F _ 

7331 

B411 

Thornell,  Joan  T _ 

5755 

B501 

6017 

B624 

6391 

N625 

7438 

B403 

7423 

B451 

6843 

B416 

3272 

B627 

3366 

B532 

6391 

N625 

4811 

B709-B 

5729 

B709-C 

6504 

B5G4 

6017 

B623 

6433 

B715-F 

3352 

B401 

3130 

B581 

6246 

N101 

3143 

B814 

7251 

B642 

3387 

B574 

3956 

B719 

Vogel  Clifford  W _  _ 

3751 

B4G0-D 

6C01 

B809 

5717 

B712-H 

5687 

B  G00 

7423 

B 151 

B715 

4416 

3966 

B701 

B565 

N217 

Waiter,  Robert  G _ 

3381 

4270 

6335 

B819 

B715 

B814-F 

B707-A 

B414 

B630 

B600-B 

B441 

B702 

B431 

B624 

4416 

3091 

3976 

7131 

28644 

5687 

21821 

3966 

3751 

6017 

6891 

B513 

5831 

B807 

B814-L 

B560 

B712-C 

5114 

3447 

6043 

6043 

B712-F 

B647 

7975 

6051 

B708 

B637 

5671 

7331 

B411 

B722 

4293 

5466 

B546 

B549 

3411 

5755 

B501 

B814-G 

3285 

3411 

B548 

3003 

B504 

B707-D 

B629 

B816 

B437 

B807 

3976 

22365 

6165 

7421 

6871 

3966 

B701 

5729 

B709-C 

5943 

B807 

5671 

B608 

6456 

B707 

4354 

B519 

6246 

N100 

6601 

B543 

6501 

B528 

6017 

B622-B 

-  7291 

B612 

7023 

B419 

7023 

B420 

5832 

B807 

5716 

B712-H 

6551 

B511 

4305 

B704-E 

5867 

B428 

6046 

B812-B 

5633 

B814 

7951 

B440 

4811 

B709 

6043 

B712-C 

6226 

B506 

6633 

B638 

6267 

B821 

3625 

B812-E 

6147 

B508 

3411 

N704 

5831 

B807 

Middle  Atlantic  region,  1156  15th  St.,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

[Area  code,  202;  exchange,  382] 


Name 

Telephone 

extension 

Room 

location 

Allen.  L.  B.  fDr  1 

6161 

N517 

Anderson,  Darline..  _ 

6787 

N509 

Bailin,  Harold  M _ 

6787 

N507 

Bingham,  June  M__ 

6787 

N508 

Brown,  Ethel _ 

23823 

N525 

Bruce,  Preston . .  . 

6783 

N501 

Bums,  Robert  . 

6783 

N501 

Ciaccio,  Jack .  . 

6781 

6905 

N511 

N514 

Collins,  Ray.. . 

Cotton,  Mello _ 

6161 

N516 

N519 

N512 

N505 

N505 

N503 

N506 

N527 

N510 

N518 

N626 

N519 

N525 

N510 

N503 

Guss,  Barbara.  _ 

6161 

Garoialo,  Dominic _ _ 

6781 

Grasso,  Dorothea _ _ 

6383 

Harris,  Naomi _ 

6383 

Kissick,  Dr.  Wm _ 

6783 

6783 

28323 

6781 

6161 

Manley,  Mary _ 

Oliver,  Barbara 

Sherlock,  Audrey _ 

Silverstein,  Bernice _ 

Stack,  Michael _ 

28323 

Taylor,  Lynnette _ 

6161 

Van  Dorpe,  Helen  . . 

23823 

Wagner,  Lois _ _ _ 

6781 

Webb,  Samuel _ 

6783 

Woodring,  George _ _ _ 

6905 

N514 

Woolner,  Sidney  H _ 

6383 

N505 

Worrell,  Carolyn _ 

6781 

N512 

File  room _ 

N515 

Kansas  City  region,  1156  15th  St.,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


[Area  code,  202,  exchange,  382] 


Name 

Telephone 

Room 

extension 

location 

Baldwin,  Fred.. _ 

6391 

625 

Moore,  Michael _ 

6391 

625 

Morrow,  Don  _ 

6391 

625 

Norried,  Barbara.  _ 

6391 

625 

Ramirer,  Larry _ 

6291 

625 

6391 

625 

Towle,  John  M _ 

6391 

625 

Austin  region,  1156  15th  St.,  NW.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 


[Area  code,  202;  exchange,  382] 


Name 

Telephone 

extension 

Room 

location 

Aguirre,  Humberto _ 

6391 

625 

Baldwin,  Fred . 

6391 

625 

Davis,  Dwight _ _ 

^  6391 

625 

Holt,  Fred...  . . . . 

6391 

625 

Jewert,  Russell . . . 

6391 

625 

Mathis,  Donald _ _ 

6391 

625 

Norried,  Barbara . . . 

6391 

625 

Tyson,  Herbert _ 

6391 

625 

Northeastern  Region,  Grand  Central  Post  Of¬ 
fice,  110  East  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10017 


[Area  code,  212;  exchange,  889] 


Name 

Telephone 

extension 

Room 

location 

4508 

533 

4504 

533 

4507 

533 

4501 

533 

4510 

533 

4511 

533 

4509 

633 

4512 

533 

4512 

533 

4512 

633 

4520 

533 

4513 

533 

4516 

533 

4505 

533 

4505 

633 

Passett,  Barry _ 

4515 

533 

4507 

533 

4521 

533 

4517 

533 

4520 

633 

4506 

633 

4504 

633 

Vanden  Heuvel,  William  J _ 

4500 

633 

16868 
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Southeastern  Region,  201  Ivy  St.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  30303 


[Area  code,  404;  exchange,  526] 


Name 


Ameson,  Henry  K - 

Clark,  Aida _ 

Elliott,  John  R _ 

Feltus,  Charles _ 

Floyd,  Picot  B._ . 

Fox,  Lester  J _ 

Grice,  Mary  Y - 

Hards,  William  L _ , 

Jacobs,  Vemie  J _ 

Jordan,  Vernon _ 

Mabry,  Helen  F - 

M cClung,  Jean  D _ 

McMillan,  Elridge  W 

McQuary,  Ted  G - 

Redwine,  Earl  M _ 

Wyand,  Holly  H _ 

Zierden,  William _ 


Extension 


6223 

6456 

6068 

6901 

6353 

6901 

6456 

6901 

6901 

6068 

6621 

6223 

6353 

6456 

6901 

6621 

6901 


Midwestern  region,  226  West  Jackson  Boule¬ 
vard  Building,  Chicago,  III.,  60606 


[Area  code,  312;  exchange,  828] 


Name 

Telephone 

extension 

Room 

location 

6786 

13th  floor. 

5786 

Do. 

6793 

Do. 

6790 

Do. 

5826 

Do. 

5826 

Do. 

5790 

Do. 

5793 

Do. 

6790 

Do. 

5808 

Do. 

5790 

Do. 

6808 

Do. 

5793 

Do. 

5786 

Do. 

5796 

Do. 

Western  region,  100  McAllister  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

[Area  code,  415;  exchange,  566] 


Name 

Telephone 

extension 

Room 

location 

7716 

1327 

7716 

1327 

7716 

1327 

7716 

1327 

7716 

1327 

Goodwin,  James _ 

7716 

1327 

7716 

1327 

Leonard,  Jean _ _ _ 

7716 

1327 

7716 

1327 

Mitzman,  Nathan _ 

7716 

1327 

7716 

1327 

Singler,  Edward _ 

7716 

1327 

Stocks,  Donald _ 

7716 

1327 

Vasquez,  Marcelino _ 

7716 

1327 

Van  Horn,  Robert _ 

7716 

1327 

Governmental  interdepartmental  dial  codes 

[Note. — All  listings  in  italic  are  through-dial  codes 
To  reach  information  on  through-dial  codes,  dial  code 
and  0  except  on  code  11,  dial  1170;  code  13,  dial  1330; 
code  14,  dial  1460;  code  183,  dial  18370) 


Agency 

Dial 

code 

Post 

office 

stop 

Accounts,  Bureau  of.  ...  .  _ _ 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Relations _ _ _  _ _ 

184 

128 

182 

111 

1234 

11 

144 

183 

137 

187 

148 

170 

185 
128 
112 

11 

224 

445 

100 

209 

Agency  for  International  Development.. 

Agriculture,  Department  of. _ 

Agriculture  Research  Center,  Beltsville, 
Md _ _ 

Air  Force,  Department  of _ 

Air  Museum,  National _ 

103 

Alaska  Railroad _  _  _ 

Alcohol  Beverage  Control  Board,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.--  _ _ _ _ 

Alien  Property,  Office  of ...  ... _ 

American  Legion  Office,  Veterans’  Ad¬ 
ministration _  .  ... 

134 

American  Red  Cross,  The  National, 
District  of  Columbia  Chapter.  ... 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  _ _ _ 

12 

187 

242 

Antarctic  Projects  Officer,  U.S  ..  _ _ 

Area  Redevelopment  Administration _ 

Arlington  Hall  Station _ 

Governmental  interdepartmental  dial  codes — 
Continued 


Agency 

Dial 

code 

Post 

office 

stop 

Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathologk - 

198 

215 

Armed  Services  Police  Detachment. . . 

11 

Army  Strategy  and  Tactics  Analysis 

1231 

Army,  Department  of - 

11 

103 

Army  Map  Service .  - 

140 

32 

Army  Medical  Center _  .  - 

198 

368 

Army  Security  Agency ,  Arlington  Hall 
Station  - -  - 

11 

242 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. . . 

119 

4 

Attorney  General . . . . . 

187 

219 

Auditorium.  Departmental _ _ 

13 

206 

Beach  Erosion  Board.. . . . 

152 

107 

Board  of  Governors  of  Federal  Reserve 
System _ _ _ _ 

147 

45 

Bolling  Air  Force  Base . . 

141 

11 

Bonneville  Power  Amdinistration _ 

183 

43 

180 

304 

Budget.  Bureau  of. . . . 

128 

20 

Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training. 

110 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing _ 

184 

213 

Bureau  of  Standards,  National _ 

154 

3 

Bureau  of  Standards,  Gaithersburg, 
Md . . . . 

164 

Business  and  Defense  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Department  of  Com- 

112 

206 

Business  Economics,  Office  of,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

112 

206 

Cameron  Station,  Department  of  Army . . 

11 

Capitol,  U.S _ _ 

180 

304 

Census,  Bureau  of  the _ _ _ 

157 

396 

Central  Heating  Section..  . . . 

13 

29 

Central  Intelligence  Agency _ _ _ 

143 

64 

139 

Children’s  Bureau,  U.S _ 

13 

367 

128 

235 

Civil  Service  Commission . . 

129 

227 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission . 

128 

361 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey _ 

112 

206 

Coast  Guard,  U.S _ .  _ _ 

184 

280 

128 

Commerce,  Department  of..  _ 

112 

206 

Commerce,  Department  of,  Annex  1-2-S. 

186 

206 

183 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights. .  _ 

128 

162 

Commission  on  International  Rules  of 
Judicial  Procedure _ .  _ _ 

128 

448 

Community  Facilities  Administration... 

128 

98 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Office  of.. 

184 

223 

Comptroller  General _  _ ... 

129 

308 

Corporation  Counsel,  District  of  Co- 

137 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers _ 

128 

20 

Court  of  Claims _ _ _  _  _ 

128 

53 

Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals.. 

184 

Customs,  Bureau  of  .  _  .. 

184 

311 

168 

Defense  Air  Transport  Administration. 

112 

206 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency . .  _ 

Defense  Communications  Agency _ 

11 

11 

108 

Defense,  Department  of _ 

11 

103 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency _ _ 

11 

103 

184 

Defense  Materials  Service _ 

183 

29 

11 

Department  of.  (See  other  part  of 
title.) 

Departmental  Auditorium _ 

13 

206 

Disbursement,  Division  of _ 

184 

224 

1204 

District  of  Columbia  Department  of 

1211 

District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital.. 

1238 

137 

District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 

128 

District  of  Columbia  Rehabilitation 

1267 

1226 

District  of  Columbia  Water  Department. 

1221 

District  Unemployment  Compensation 

1237 

Dailies  International  Airport ,  Chantilly , 
Va..  _ - _ 

1236 

Eastern  Regional  Renegotiation  Board-- 

128 

_ 

Education,  District  of  Columbia 

1219 

Education.  U.S.  Office  of...  .  .  _ 

13 

113 

Employees  Compensation  Appeals 

110 

137 

Employees  Compensation,  Bureau  of.. 

110 

275 

Employment  Security,  Bureau  of. . 

110 

205 

Employment  Service ,  District  of  Co - 

1237 

Engineers,  Corps  of,  Washington  Dis - 

152 

320 

Enthology,  Bureau,  of  American  _ _ 

.  Executive  Mansion.  _  _ _ _ 

144 

145 

28 

Executive  Office  of  the  President  _ 

128 

28 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. . 

1246 

292 

Family  Services,  Bureau  of. . . . 

13 

367 

Farm  Credit  Administration. . . .  .. 

111 

200 

Federal  Aviation  Agency _ 

13 

34 

Federal  Bureau  of  investigation _  .  . 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of 
Review _ 

175 

94 

128 

452 

Governmental  interdepartmental  dial  codes — 
Continued 


Agency 


Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion _ 

Federal  Credit  Unions,  Bureau  of _ 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion.,- _ _ _ _ _ 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board _ 

Federal  Housing  Administration _ 

Comptroller _ _ _ 

District  of  Columbia  Insuring 

Office _ 

General  Services _ _ _ 

Property  Improvement _ 

Title  1  Division. . . . . 

Federal  Maritime  Commission _ 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 

Service .  _ _ _ 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association . 

Federal  Power  Commission _ 

Federal  Prison  Industries _ _ 

Federal  Radiation  Council _ _ 

Federal  Records  Center _ , 

Federal  Register _ 

Federal  Reserve  Board _ 

Federal  Safety  Council _ 

Federal  Specifications _ 

Federal  Supply  Service _ 

Federal  Trade  Commission _ 

Field  Services,  Office  of.  Department  of 

Commerce _ _ _ 

Fine  Arts,  Commission  of. _ 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service _ 

Fleet  Reserve _ 

Flood  Control . . . 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 

the  U.N. _ _ _ 

Food  and  Drug  Administration _ 

Foreign  Assets  Control _ 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

Foreign  Trade  Zones _ _ _ 

Fort  Belvoir _ 

Fort  Detrick _ _ 

Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair _ 

Fort  Meade.. - - 

Fort  Monroe,  Hampton,  Va _ 

Fort  Myer _ - 

Fort  Myer,  South  area _ 

Fort  Ritchie,  Md _ _ _ 

Freedmen's  Hospital _ 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art - - 

Fuel  yard _ 

General  Accounting  Office,  main _ 

General  Services  Administration - 

General  Services  Administration,  re¬ 
gion  3. - - - - 

Geodetic  Survey,  Coast  and _ 

Geographic  Names,  Board  on _ 

Geological  Survey _ _ _ 

Government  Printing  Office _ 

Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Administration _ 

Harry  Diamond  Laboratories _ 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare _ 

Hearings  and  Appeals,  Bureau  of _ _ 

Highway  Research,  U.S. _ 

Highways,  U.S.  Bureau  of _ 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency _ 

Howard  University — _ 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

Income  Tax  Information,  Federal _ 

Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of _ 

Economic  Development  Division _ 

Indian  Claims  Commission _ 

Intelligence  Office,  Potomac  River  Naval 

Command _ 

Inter-American  Development  Bank _ 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Sciences _ 

Inter-Government  Committee  for 

European  Migration _ 

Interior,  Department  of _ 

Internal  Revenue  Service _ 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 

and  Development _ 

International  Business  Operations, 

Bureau  of _ 

International  Finance  Corporation _ 

International  Finance,  Office  of. _ 

International  Joint  Commission _ 

International  Monetary  Fund _ 

International  Programs,  Bureau  of _ 

International  Trade  Fairs,  Office  of _ 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission _ 

Jefferson  Memorial _ 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts _ 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff _ 

Joint  Publications  Research  Service, 

United  States - 

Junior  Village _ 

Justice,  Department  of _ 

Juvenile  Court - 

Labor,  Department  of _ 

Labor  Management  Reports,  Bureau  of. 

Labor  Standards,  Bureau  of. _ 

Labor  Statistics,  Bureau  of _ 

Land  Management,  Bureau  of _ 

Library,  District  of  Columbia  Public.... 


Dial 

code 

Post 

office 

stop 

169 

201A 

13 

367 

1254 

260 

129 

305 

128 

341 

129 

1244 

129 

129 

129 

129 

193 

110 

33 

128 

296 

129 

22 

187 

305B 

128 

499 

1253 

13 

220 

147 

45 

110 

205 

13 

29 

13 

29 

1262 

221 

112 

183 

43 

183 

43 

11 

103 

11 

107 

111 

165 

13 

155 

184 

128 

261 

112- 

206 

192 

1625 

11 

315 

150 

1279 

193 

62 

1213 

52 

196 

1624 

321 

144 

13 

29 

129 

308 

183 

29 

13 

218 

112 

206 

128 

43 

183 

29A 

149 

370 

128 

154 

119 

13 

367 

128 

199 

1224 

44 

128 

128 

98 

151 

381 

165 

234 

184 

183 

43 

1208 

129 

308 

11 

314 

128 

243 

176 

1248 

183 

43 

184 

203 

181 

26 

112 

181 

184 

223 

13 

86 

181 

8 

112 

186 

206 

156 

204 

1230 

43 

128 

208 

11 

103 

13 

159 

1226 

187 

219 

1623 

110 

205 

110 

110 

110 

275 

183 

43 

137 
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Governmental  interdepartmental  dial  codes —  Governmental  interdepartmental  dial  codes — 
Continued  Continued 


Governmental  interdepartmental  dial  codes — 
Continued 


Agency 


Library  of  Congress . . 

Lincoln  Memorial _ 

Lincoln  Museum _ 

Lorton  Reformatory _ 

Marine  Barracks  ( Department  of  De¬ 
fense)  _ 

Marine  Corps  School,  Quantico,  Va _ 

Marine  Corps,  U.S _ 

Maritime  Administration _ 

Marshal's  Office,  U.S _ 

Merchant  Marine _ 

Military  District  of  Washington .. . 

Mines,  Bureau  of _ - _ 

Minimum  Wage  and  Industrial  Safety 

Board _ 

Mint,  Bureau  of  the _ 

Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission ... . 

Motor  Pool,  Interagency _ 

Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agency _ 

Mount  Alto  Hospital _ 

Municipal  Center,  District  of  Columbia. 
Municipal  Court,  District  of  Columbia. 

Narcotics,  Bureau  of _ _ 

National  Academy  of  Sciences _ 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration _ _ _ 

Goddard  Space  Flight  Center, 

Greenbelt,  Md _ 

Langley  Field,  Va _ 

Wallops  Island _ 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Council _ 

National  Air  Museum _ 

National  Archives  and  Records  Service 

National  Bureau  of  Standards _ 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority ... 

National  Capital  Region _ 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
National  Capital  Transportation 

Agency _ 

National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts _ 

National  Gallery  of  Art _ 

National  Guard  Bureau _ 

National  Institutes  of  Health _ 

National  Inventors  Council _ 

National  Labor  Relations  Board _ 

National  Library  of  Medicine _ 

National  Mediation  Board - 

National  Museum - 

National  Park  Service _ 

National  Science  Foundation _ 

National  Security  Agency - 

National  Security  Council _ 

National  War  College _ 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md _ 

Naval  Base,  Philadelphia,  Pa - 

Naval  Communications  Station,  Chel¬ 
tenham _ 

Naval  Medical  Center _ 

Naval  Observatory _ _ 
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Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Many  months  ago, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  session,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Members  of  this  body  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  expressed  their  deep 
concern  about  the  problem  of  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  public  information,  of  the 
public  business  being  made  available  to 
the  public,  by  introducing  a  bill  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations,  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Information. 

That  subcommittee  has  held  hearings. 
During  those  hearings,  representatives 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  testified  and  in  so  many 
words  said  it  would  be  unconstitutional 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass  a  bill  which  required  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
disclose  the  public  business  to  the  public. 
I  believe  the  testimony  which  was  given 
before  that  subcommittee  is  similar  in 
many  ways  to  the  instances  which  have 
been  cited  here  today,  not  merely  with 
respect  to  this  particular  program  but 
with  respect  to  other  programs  which 
individuals  have  called  to  the  attention 
of  Members. 

I  believe  this  dramatizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passing  a  bill  which  will  require 
that  the  public  business  be  conducted  in 
public  and  that  the  people  who  are  pay¬ 
ing  the  tax  dollars  in  this  country  have 
access  to  the  information  as  to  the  use  of 
those  dollars  and  the  conduct  of  various 
Federal  programs. 

I  am  certainly  hopeful  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  Committee  will  re¬ 
port  such  a  bill  to  this  body  in  the  near 
future  and  that  we  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  an  end  once  and  for  all 
to  the  withholding  of  information  not 
only  from  the  Congress  but  also  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 
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I  will  not  go  any  further  into  this  ques¬ 
tion,  because  there  are  other  gentlemen 
on  our  side  who  will  go  into  it.  Let  me 
go  to  another  point. 

The  Federal,  State  and  local  partner¬ 
ship  which  has  worked  well  in  many  Fed¬ 
eral  programs  has  been  disregarded  in 
this  program,  in  the  so-called  war  on 
poverty.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  program  is  in  trouble.  We  have  been 
bypassing  this  usual  method  of  opera¬ 
tion.  We  have  agencies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  warring  among  themselves  as  to 
who  is  to  control  the  program  in  given 
communities. 

We  have  more  than  20  Governors,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  whose  power 
is  now  to  be  taken  away  from  them  in 
this  bill,  even  though  this  is  the  one  check 
we  have  left  in  the  States  over  the  Fed¬ 
eral  program.  We  have  mayors  who  are 
protesting  the  way  in  which  the  poverty 
administrators  are  better  paid  than  they 
are  and  the  way  in  which  in  the  area  of 
the  poverty  war  they  have  100  percent 
more  authority  than  the  mayors  have  in 
their  own  cities. 

We  have  a  request  before  us  now  for 
doubling  the  money  for  this  program 
with  all  of  this  controversy  and  objection 
that  has  been  raised  about  it.  What  are 
we  to  obtain  in  return  for  this?  We  have 
a  ease  here  in  which  1  year’s  rent  in  a 
former  luxury  hotel  is  more  than  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  hotel.  The  OEO 
pays  the  bill  for  a  women’s  job  corps 
training  center  in  the  city  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  in  Florida.  After  more  than  5  years 
of  experience  they  are  asking  the  training' 
center  to  leave  town. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  meantime 
is  hard  to  tell.  They  have  been  trying  to 
change  the  location,  and  most  everybody 
agrees  that  it  has  not  only  been  mis- 
located,  as  was  said  by  the  merchants 
association,  but  it  was  misrepresented  to 
them,  and  they  terminated  the  contract. 

Also,  in  the  Job  Corps  we  have  been 
flying  young  men  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  to  so-called  Job  Corps  camps. 
Here  we  read  not  once  or  twice  but  almost 
daily  of  their  indulging  in  such  con¬ 
structive  activities  as  fighting,  drinking, 
and  possessing  marihuana  and,  when  the 
novelty  has  worn  off,  they  are  flown  back 
home. 

We  read  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  that  an  aid  in  a  job  training  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  arrested  for  possessing 
dope,  smut,  and  knives.  In  the  Savannah 
Press  of  July  12  they  write  that  Job  Corps 
volunteers  have  been  hauled  back.  In 
Astoria,  Oreg.,  the  Oregonian  of  June  22 
said  that  25  boys  were  involved  in  fights 
in  job  centers. 

In  the  so-called  community  action 
programs  we  have  the  disillusionment 
of  a  type  expressed  by  Herbert  Hill,  the 
national  labor  secretary  of  the  NAACP. 
Speaking  at  the  organization’s  national 
convention  in  Denver  on  June  29,  he 
said  that  the  so-called  war  on  poverty 
is  simply  an  extension  of  white  welfare 
paternalism,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that 
we  must  shed  the  illusion  that  this  is  a 
war  against  poverty,  because  it  is  merely 
a  BB  shot  against  poverty.  Its  job 
should  not  be  to  help  the  poor  to  better 
endure  the  burdens  of  poverty  but, 
rather,  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 


escape  poverty  as  a  result  of  their  own 
efforts. 

This  type  of  disillusionment  that  we 
have  is  growing,  with  good  reason.  As 
the  poor  asked  me  during  investigations 
by  the  special  ad  hoc  subcommittee  on 
the  war  on  poverty  in  Detroit  and  Cleve¬ 
land,  why  are  we  not  allowed  to  help 
develop  the  programs?  We  know  the 
problems.  We  believe  we  have  ideas 
that  can  help,  but  the  poor  are  not  being 
involved.  Five-figure  salaried  poverty 
lawyers  go  on  planning  extensions  of 
welfare  paternalism.  From  Cleveland 
and  Chicago  we  heard  testimony  that 
the  poor  have  not  been  involved  in  this 
program. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  read  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Mr.  Lynwood  Stevenson,  the 
president  of  the  Woodlawn  Association 
in  Chicago,  when  he  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  He 
talked  about  the  Urban  Opportunity 
Committee  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
told  who  they  were.  He  said  that  there 
is  maximum  feasible  participation  of 
precinct  captains  and  ward  committee¬ 
men  and  so  on,  but  where  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  participation  of  the  poor? 
Incidentally,  the  law  carries  this  provi¬ 
sion,  that  there  should  be  maximum 
feasible  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
poor.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  there  is 
not  even  minimum  feasible  participation 
of  the  poor  people. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wonder  if  he 
read  an  article  in  the  July  1965  issue  of 
Harper’s  magazine. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  sure  did. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Entitled  “A 
Professional  Radical  Moves  in  on 
Rochester,”  by  Saul  Alinsky. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Saul  Alinsky,  yes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  There  is  a 
very  interesting  thought  in  this,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  He  says: 

That’s  why  the  poverty  program  is  turning 
into  a  prize  piece  of  political  pornography. 
It’s  a  huge  political  pork  barrel,  and  a  feed¬ 
ing  trough  for  the  welfare  industry,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  sanctimonious,  hypocritical, 
phony,  moralistic  crap.  For  instance,  in 
Chicago  one  of  our  top  poverty  officials  is 
dragging  down  $22,500  and  before  that  he 
was  making  14  grand.  That’s  what  I  call 
really  helping  the  poor.  Directors  of  the 
"baby  city  halls’’  which  are  called  “urban 
progress  centers’’  are  getting  about  $12,400. 
Before  that  they  were  averaging  between 
$8,000  and  $9,000.  A  police  detective  who 
was  making  $7,000  is  now  a  Credit  Education 
Consultant  (you  figure  out  what  that 
means)  and  he  is  getting  $10,000.  People 
like  that  really  know  right  down  to  the  guts 
of  their  billfold  what  Johnson  means  by  the 
Great  Society.  Across  the  country,  city  halls 
have  their  committees  on  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  identify  what  they  call  positive  and 
negative  programs  and  leaders.  Positive 
means  you  do  whatever  city  hall  tells  you 
to  do  and  negative  means  you  are  so  sub¬ 
versive  that  you  think  for  yourself. 

I  think  this  expression  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  in  this  field  is  a  good  indication 
of  the  nature  of  the  problems  we  are 
getting  into  when  we  start  programs 


without  looking  into  the  consequences  of 
what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
points  up,  like  a  TV  commentator  once 
said,  perhaps  facetiously,  but  there  is 
truth  to  it,  that  in  this  war  on  poverty 
we  ought  to  give  a  little  money  to  the 
poor  so  they  can  fight  back. 

Mr.  Charles  Craggett,  appearing  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  Committee  for  an  Adequate  Cleve¬ 
land  Community  Action  Program,  testi¬ 
fied: 

If  the  goals  6f  the  poverty  program  are  to 
become  a  reality  to  those  for  whom  it  was 
meant,  the  victims  of  poverty,  it  must  be 
these  same  victims  who  are  in  the  role  of 
determining  the  course,  of  determining  the 
depth  and  scope  of  the  programs,  and,  hence, 
whatever  victory  or  success  is  achieved. 

In  short,  if  the  poverty-stricken  are  to  be 
able  to  rise  above  their  state  of  degradation, 
they  must  have  a  say  so  in  what  is  being 
planned,  what  is  being  done,  and  what  is 
being  accomplished. 

If  not,  then,  as  has  been  our  experience  in 
the  past  and  in  every  instance  in  our  com¬ 
munity— and  this  is  emphasized  over  and 
over  in  our  urban  renewal  program  and  in 
our  JC  program — this  will  be  just  more 
money,  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
wasted.  It  will  be  time  wasted,  and  effort, 
and,  above  all,  a  tragic  waste  of  humanity. 

In  our  community,  not  one  program  has 
been  geared  for  the  real  dynamic  citizen  in¬ 
volvement.  Hence,  not  one  program  has 
really  been  successful  in  achieving  any  valid 
goals. 

If  you  will  look  at  community  ventures 
that  have  been  successful  in  the  past,  I 
think  you  will  see  this  glaringly  in  front 
of  you.  Where  they  have  been  success¬ 
ful,  people  have  been  involved.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  had  experience  all  my  life 
in  cooperative  extension,  and  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  farmers  are  involved.  They  par¬ 
ticipate  in  developing  the  programs. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  they  are 
successful.  They  looked  on  it  askance, 
many  of  them,  when  they  were  first 
started,  but  because  they  helped  to  de¬ 
velop  the  program,  the  program  has 
done  a  tremendous  job  in  rural  areas. 
This  program  has  to  involve  the  poor 
themselves,  or  it  is  doomed  to  failure. 
That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  we 
have  had  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  some  cities  we  see 
political  machines  attempt  to  seize  con¬ 
trol  of  the  poverty  programs  for  patron¬ 
age  purposes.  This  was  discussed  a  little 
bit  earlier.  The  chairman  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  said  that 
we  must  “halt  these  giant  fiestas  of  poli¬ 
tical  patronage.”  He  then  promptly 
shut  off  investigation  of  the  complaints, 
after  a  few  days. 

I  had  hoped  that  community  action 
programs  would  have  been  developed  by 
a  sharing  of  responsibility  by  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  a  community,  agencies 
which  have  had  experience  in  working 
with  the  poor,  and  the  poor,  themselves. 

This  was  described  last  year  as  a  three- 
legged  stool.  In  some  cities  just  one 
of  these  groups  is  involved.  We  have 
seen  it  set  up  as  two-legged  stools  and 
we  have  seen  it  set  up  as  one-legged 
stools,  and  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  we  found 
that  there  was  a  no-legged  stool  on  which 
these  were  placed.  In  Ypsilanti  we 
found  the  University  of  Michigan  did  it 
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without  the  approval  of  either  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  or  the  agency,  and  worked 
with  the  poor,  with  the  poor  themselves. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D,  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  Ypsi- 
lanti  project  that  the  gentleman  is  talk¬ 
ing  about,  rather  carelessly  I  think,  I 
might  say  is  immediately  adjacent  to  my 
congressional  district.  I  have  taken  the 
time  to  look  into  it  in  some  cletail.  Once 
again,  we  have  an  example  of  members 
of  the  gentleman’s  party  playing  politics 
with  the  poverty  program.  We  have  the 
Republican  Party  where  the  local  official 
is  fighting  with  the  county  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  representatives  in  his  commu¬ 
nity  as  well  as  members  of  his  own  board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  clear-cut  split 
within  the  Ypsilanti  Township  which  is 
the  applicant  in  this  case  for  Willow  Vil¬ 
lage,  a  split  between  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  members  of  the  board,  with 
only  Republicans  voicing  opposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  as  I  have  said, 
has  no  full-time  director.  There  is  little 
State  or  local  responsibility.  There  is 
little  participation  by  the  poor.  Under 
the  circumstances  we  then  should  not 
double  the  money  involved  in  order  to 
perpetuate  this  shambles.  Good  inten¬ 
tions  do  not  inevitably  mean  good  re¬ 
sults.  As  long  as  the  House  remains 
quiescent,  which  it  does,  and  pays  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  results,  we  will  have  dis¬ 
illusioned  BB  shots  instead  of  a  war  on 
poverty  and  this  program  could  become 
just  not  a  national  disgrace  but  a  na¬ 
tional  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  said  these 
things  lightly.  Everything  I  have  said 
will  be  explained  in  detail  during  the  de¬ 
bate  in  the  material  which  I  shall  place 
into  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  amendments  are  to  be 
offered  when  we  are  through  with  the 
general  debate  in  an  effort  to  try  and 
change  the  operations  of  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty  so  that  it  will  be  with¬ 
out  these  faults  that  we  pointed  out  last 
year  and  without  these  faults  that  we 
have  pointed  out  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  first  step 
is  to  recognize  that  this  program  is  in 
chaos.  We  cannot  clean  it  up  without 
recognizing  this  fact.  If  we  do  not  rec¬ 
ognize  it,  we  will  have  another  year  of 
chaos  next  year.  Then,  we  will  face  the 
same  problems  all  over  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  program  in  order  to 
put  it  on  a  sound  basis  so  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  poor  will  not  be  denied  the 
opportunity  and  will  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  bring  themselves  out  of  the  kind 
of  distress  and  hopelessness  in  which 
they  find  themselves  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  note  throughout  the 
gentleman’s  discourse  there  is  criticism 


based  upon  what  the  gentleman  seems 
to  believe  is  an  abject  failure  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  as  the  gentleman  referred  to  it  as 
a  shambles.  The  gentleman  further  says 
that  it  has  been  ineffective  and  says  that 
there  has  not  been  participation  at  the 
proper  levels. 

Can  the  gentleman  name  any  major 
program  during  his  lifetime  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  Congress  covering 
such  a  wide  range  of  needs  that  has 
gotten  as  far  ahead  in  the  short  time  it 
has  been  in  existence  as  this  program 
has? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  one  wants  to  look  at  a 
program,  not  as  widespread  and  spread 
all  over  the  country  as  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty — 

.Mr.  DENT.  Excuse  me.  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  get  to  that.  The 
war  on  poverty  involves  many  programs, 
but  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  look  at 
one  that  work  well  and  the  way  it  ought 
to  work,  just  look  at  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  program.  There  will  be 
some  changes  in  the  program  and  when 
that  bill  comes  up  the  gentleman  will 
find  that  there  will  be  great  cooperation 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

—  The  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
has  worked  well  because  it  begins  at  the 
local  community  level  where  one  single 
project  can  be  set  up  and  you  do  not 
need  these  umbrella  agencies  to  keep  it 
in  operation.  In  other  words,  the  State 
knows  what  is  going  on  and  the  local 
community  knows  what  is  going  on. 
This  is  the  kind  of  cooperation  between 
the  various  bodies  of  government,  where 
they  have  their  responsibilities,  where 
they  have  the  participation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  involved.  That  is  why  that 
program  works  well  and  that  is  why  I 
believe  this  program  ought  to  be 
changed  to  proceed  in  the  way  which 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
operates  at  the  present  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  have  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  observation  to  make  on  the  remark 
which  the  gentleman  just  made. 

The  gentleman  points  out  that  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  works 
well  but  the  gentleman  fails  to  realize 
that  that  is  not  a  new  program.  Here 
you  are  plowing  new  ground  for  the  first 
time  whereas  in  the  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  program  you  are  not,  except  that 
the  National  Government  has  stepped 
into  a  field  that  has  been  harvested  year 
after  year  after  year  by  the  State  gov¬ 
ernments  and  local  governments.  All 
we  did  was  superimpose  upon  a  structure 
already  created. 

Mr.  QUIE.  At  one  time  that  program 
was  new.  However,  it  was  started  slower 
until  we  found  out  how  it  should  be  oper¬ 
ated.  That  was  true  also  with  reference 
to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  This  program  started 
slower  and  we  found  out  how  it  should 
be  operated  and,  therefore,  it  does  not 
have  this  criticism. 


If  you  give  the  people  an  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  responsibilities  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  work. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  it  seems  to  me  a  very  lame 
excuse  to  talk  here  and  say  that  this  is 
a  new  program  plowing  new  ground  and, 
therefore,  there  are  going  to  be  all  sorts 
of  human  resource  waste  and  waste  of 
money. 

As  Republicans  on  this  committee  we 
are  trying  to  be  constructive  and  improve 
the  program.  We  had  no  hearings  in 
depth  and  breadth  on  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  has  again  expired. 

.  Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  had  no  hearings 
in  depth  or  breadth  that  could  help  or 
correct  some  of  these  mistakes.  We  had 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  or  those  in  charge  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  try  to  alter  some  of  the  obvious 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  so  that 
this  program  can  refocus  itself  and  redi¬ 
rect  itself. 

I  want  to  conclude  after  the  long  time 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  been 
answering  questions  and  yielding  to  both 
sides  in  developing  a  very  provocative 
and,  I  think,  enlightening  debate.  I 
think  we  should  all  recognize  the  work 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
placed  in  this  program  and  in  education 
and  labor  problems  generally.  He  is  a 
man  who  does  not  book  destructively  and 
negatively.  His  answers,  in  my  opinion, 
are  based  on  well  developed  facts.  He 
has  progressive,  constructive  suggestions. 
He  has  always  advanced  them  in  com¬ 
mittee  and  we  have  seen  the  results  of 
those  suggestions  when  they  have  been 
listened  to  in  the  Educational  Act  and  in 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  If  he  had 
been  listened  to  more,  we  would  all  be 
better  off. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  His  comments  are  most 
appropriate.  He  sat  through  the  hear¬ 
ings  we  had  on  this  matter  and  was  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub¬ 
committee. 

An  eminent  minister  from  Chicago,  the 
Reverend  Lynward  Stevenson,  president 
of  the  Woodlawn  organization,  testified. 
Mr.  Stevenson  has  been  conducting  a 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  job  training  program  for  the  hard 
core  unemployed  since  July  1964. 

He  came  before  the  committee  and 
gave  some  constructive  testimony.  Those 
of  you  who  say  this  does  not  reek  with 
politics  have  not  attended  the  hearings. 
I  refer  to  page  357  of  the  hearings  where 
Reverend  Stevenson  said: 

I  would  like  to  give  you  some  of  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  serve  on  the  committee, 
to  show  you  that  it  is  not  a  representative 
committee. 
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He  went  on  and  he  gave  the  names,  or 
several  names,  and  he  concluded: 

I  could  go  on  with  this  impressive  list, 
which  sounds  like  the  fund-raising  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  will  not 
read  all  of  these  names. 

But  he  did  go  on  and  read  them  and 
on  checking  them  you  will  find  this  is 
the  hard  core,  not  of  the  unemployed 
but  the  hard  core  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
word  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
in  reference  to  the  outstanding  job  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  done.  He 
has  always  been  constructive  in  all  of 
the  work  he  has  done  on  various  bills. 

I  want  to  point  out  another  thing. 
This  program  embarks  on  a  program  that 
is  entirely  novel  to  any  program  of  Fed¬ 
eral  aid,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELL.  In  this  case,  we  are  by¬ 
passing  every  well  known  local  govern¬ 
ment  function  and  going  direct  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  know, 
of  our  own  knowledge,  that  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  was  passed  in 
haste,  proper  legislative  processes  were 
ignored  in  an  attempt  to  ready  a  potent 
weapon  for  the  1964  political  campaign. 
In  those  emotion-filled  days,  anyone  who 
saw  error  in  this  program  was  branded 
as  being  “against  the  poor.”  Anyone 
who  was  for  the  program  was  a  “friend 
of  the  poor.”  There  was  no  gray  be¬ 
tween  black  and  white — although  gray  is 
always  an  essential  shading  in  any  en¬ 
deavor  affecting  human  relations. 

I  opposed  passage  of  the  act  last  year 
because  it  was  so  carelessly  constructed 
as  to  provoke  greater  problems  than  it 
was  seeking  a  solve;  because  it  appeared 
that  this  program  would  operate  in  com¬ 
petition  with  existing  programs;  because 
it  courted  chaos  by  ignoring  established 
lines  of  authority;  and  because  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  hopes  of  the  poor  should  be 
used  to  feed  political  ambition. 

My  decision  to  oppose  H.R.  8283  this 
year  has  been  based  on  facts  which  have, 
unfortunately,  borne  out  my  fears  of 
last  year. 

As  a  selling  point  in  pushing  for  pass¬ 
age  of  the  act  last  year,  the  majority 
made  repeated  assurances  that  extensive 
and  comprehensive  hearings  would  be 
held  this  year.  The  program  was  to  be 
held  up  to  the  light  and  every  experi¬ 
mental  facet  of  its  many-faced  bulk  was 
to  be  closely  examined.  However,  the 
majority  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  under  the  leadership 
of  its  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  has  fallen  far 
short  of  this  promise.  The  majority  of 
this  committee  admitted  on  the  very  first 
page  of  its  report  on  this  bill,  that  a 
“complete  investigation  was  not  possi¬ 
ble.” 

Why  not?  This  is  a  question  I  hope 
will  be  answered  during  the  course  of 
this  debate. 

Is  this  program  not  important  enough 
to  warrant  a  complete  investigation? 
This  seems  incredible,  in  light  of  the 


fantastic  amount  of  attention  paid  it 
between  June  and  November  1964,  by 
the  majority  party.  Or  is  it  not  doing 
well  enough  to  bear  the  scrutiny  of  in¬ 
vestigation? 

The  latter  hypothesis  is  a  possibility, 
for  the  chairman  very  honestly  brought 
to  light  some  of  the  problems  that  had 
arisen  as  hearings  opened  this  year.  He 
promised  to  make  appropriate  changes  in 
the  legislation,  for,  he  said,  “giant  fiestas 
of  political  patronage”  must  be  halted. 
He  suggested  that  salaries  paid  profes¬ 
sional  poverty  fighters  were  “unreason¬ 
able  and  wildly  unrealistic”  and  that 
they  should  be  brought  in  line  with  com¬ 
parable  municipal  salaries.  We  were  told 
that  the  failure  to  involve  the  poor  in 
the  programs  affecting  them  would  be 
ended.  We  were  told  that  the  various 
types  of  grants  available  would  be  clearly 
defined  to  avoid  further  confusion  and 
conflict. 

The  beginning  of  hearings  brought 
testimony  showing  critical  problems  in 
the  administration  of  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty.  The  minority  was  en¬ 
couraged,  for  it  thought  that  here,  at 
last,  was  an  honest  appraisal  of  the 
operation  of  this  hastily  concocted  polit¬ 
ical  act.  We  thought  back  to  the  great 
days  of  bi-partisanship  on  the  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  Committee  which 
brought  forth  such  outstanding  legisla¬ 
tion  as  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  and  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  We  thought  that,  at 
last,  those  days  had  come  again  and 
now,  at  last,  the  so-called  war  on  poverty 
could  be  improved  and  made  meaningful. 

And  then,  a  strange  thing  happened. 
Apparently  fearing  for  the  very  life  of 
the  act  if  public  exposure  of  the  problems 
continued,  the  part-time  “poverty  direc¬ 
tor,  Sargent  Shriver”  decided  to  exercise 
his  unique  and  never  fully  explained 
powers  to  indulge  in  legislation  by  per¬ 
sonal  letter.  First  came  a  letter  that 
apparently  assuaged  the  chairman’s 
fears  concerning  those  “wildly  unrealis¬ 
tic”  salaries.  Then  came  a  second, 
calming  the  chairman’s  ruffles  over  the 
“giant  fiestas  of  political  patronage.” 

With  these  two  amendments  in  his 
pocket,  the  chairman  terminated  the 
hearings.  The  minority  made  several 
requests  for  the  hearings  to  be  extended. 
We  felt  that  much  more  evidence  con¬ 
cerning  the  operations  of  the  act  neces¬ 
sary  if  it  was  to  be  improved  so  that  the 
hopes  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  in¬ 
tended  were  not  destroyed.  We  knew 
that  the  hearings  were  not  terminated 
for  lack  of  information.  There  were 
numerous  witnesses  who  had  requested 
to  be  heard  by  the  committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  portion 
of  the  act  which  received  any  examina¬ 
tion  during  hearings  was  title  H,  dealing 
with  community  action  programs  and 
this  is  one  of  10  programs  under  the  OEO. 
Even  that  examination  was  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  limited  to  a  discussion  of  the 
political  struggles  of  big  cities  to  launch 
community  action  programs. 

Stepping  into  the  vacuum  left  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  held  5  days  of  hearings  on  its 
own  to  glean  more  evidence.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  committee,  I  can  state  that 


we  tried  to  get  at  some  of  the  causes  of 
the  conflicts  to  see  if  the  flaws  are  re¬ 
pairable. 

Testimony  given  to  the  Republican 
members  of  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Poverty  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  indicates  that  staff  turnover  at 
OEO  is  abnormally  large  for  a  Federal 
agency.  Despite  my  request,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  a  list  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  staff  positions  or  the  names  of  the 
people  who  head  such  divisions  as  re¬ 
cruitment  or  project  evaluation.  Con¬ 
gress  is  obviously  to  be  kept  in  the  dark. 

Additional  testimony  given  to  us  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  is  not  nearly  enough 
clerical  help.  As  a  result,  consultants 
and  career  personnel  would  have  to  han¬ 
dle  routine  correspondence.  At  the  rate 
the  consultants  are  reported  to  be  paid, 
this  is  certainly  an  expensive  way  to  run 
an  office.  In  addition  to  being  expen¬ 
sive,  it  is  also  inefficient,  as  I  am  sure 
each  of  my  colleagues  must  know  if  they 
have  attempted  to  correspond  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
propaganda  about  the  dedication  of  the 
personnel  of  OEO  and  the  long  hours 
they  work.  The  OEO  staff  is  often  in  the 
office  past  9  p.m.,  say  the  defenders.  I 
admire  diligence  and  hard  work.  I  also 
admire  accomplishments.  If  the  accom¬ 
plishments  were  forthcoming,  I  would 
raise  no  objection  to  the  staff  of  OEO 
leaving  at  noon.  But  I  certainly  object 
to  the  fact  that  OEO  is  showing  so  few 
accomplishments,  even  by  working  until 
9  p.m.  I  also  understand  that  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  working  long  hours,  the  dili¬ 
gence  and  dedication  of  the  staff,  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

A  summary  view  of  the  major  pro¬ 
grams  established  by  OEO  reveals  a  com¬ 
mon  characteristic  in  all.  Considerable 
confusion  exists  in  the  establishment  of 
all  programs  and  none  of  them  has 
progessed  far  enough  to  permit  full 
evaluation. 

This  is  the  picture  which  emerged  from 
the  short  hearings  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  the  investigation  of  the 
ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Poverty  and  the 
hearings  of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Economic  Opportunity.  This  unbeliev¬ 
able  administrative  shambles  is  the  can¬ 
vas  on  which  all  the  errors  of  OEO  are 
painted. 

What  do  we  have  to  counter  this 
evidence?  We  have,  as  the  only  major 
source  of  information,  the  glowing  and 
often-repeated  reports  of  the  part-time 
Director  of  the  programs,  a  few  of  his  top 
personnel  and  the  public  relations  office 
of  OEO.  They  all  cite  glowing  figures  on 
the  progress  of  the  programs  which  are 
clearly  recognizable  as  the  goals — not 
the  current  progress — of  these  programs 
which  is  quite  a  different  thing.  Certain¬ 
ly  nobody  is  going  to  receive  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  by  reading  the  glossy  congressional 
presentation  of  OEO,  or  by  listening  to 
its  officials. 

For  instance,  my  State  of  Minnesota 
was  visited  on  May  15  by  Jack  T.  Conway, 
a  Deputy  Director  of  OEO.  Following  is 
an  account  of  his  speech  which  appeared 
in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  on  May  15 : 

Progress  Seen  In  Poverty  War 

Progress  in  the  Nation’s  war  on  poverty 
has  been  steady,  but  much  organization  still 
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remains  to  be  done,  said  Jack  T.  Conway,  in 
Minneapolis  today  to  address  tbe  DFL  wom¬ 
en’s  State  workshop  in  the  Radisson  Hotel. 

Conway  is  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  Washington.  He 
said  2,000  volunteers  in  the  antipoverty  cam¬ 
paign,  who  are  known  as  VISTA,  are  already 
in  the  field,  going  from  State  to  State  on  call. 
They  range  in  age  from  18  years  to  a  woman 
psychologist  aged  83,  he  said. 

There  are  40,000  young  people  aged  from 
16  to  21  from  low-income  families  being 
trained  in  work  projects.  Conway  hopes  this 
number  will  be  raised  to  200,000  by  the  end 
of  the  summer. 

The  young  people  comprise  one  part  of 
the  campaign  to  aid  low-income  families. 
The  other  consists  of  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  sponsored  locally  with  private  and 
public  resources.  The  Federal  Government 
contributes  90  percent  of  the  costs  of  the 
community  action  programs,  and  the  local 
community  10  percent,  when  a  community 
action  group  submits  a  workable  program, 
Conway  said. 

In  Minnesota,  the  first  calls  for  VISTA 
volunteers  have  come  from  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions,  and  their  demands  have  been  filled,  he 
said. 

Conway  is  a  former  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  Walter  B.  Reuther,  head  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  Union,  and  in 
1963  became  head  of  the  industrial  union  de¬ 
partment  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Mr.  Conway  told  a  Democratic  wom¬ 
en’s  group  in  St.  Paul  that  there  were, 
on  May  15,  2,000  VISTA  volunteers  “go¬ 
ing  from  State  to  State.”  Two  days 
later,  on  May  17,  Sargent  Shriver  told 
me  that  there  were  only  176  VISTA  vol¬ 
unteers  in  the  field,  although  he  hoped 
for  “substantially  more”  by  July  1.  The 
latest  published  report  I  have  seen  says 
there  are  about  1,000  now  in  the  field  or 
in  training.  We  recall,  of  course,  that 
the  2,000  figure  was  the  hoped-for  July  1 
goal  of  VISTA. 

The  National  Observer  has  been  good 
enough  to  supply  some  additional  infor¬ 
mation.  It  was  printed  on  May  31,  and 
so  it  can  be  assumed  that  it  is  even  more 
current  than  Mr.  Conway’s  comments  in 
St.  Paul  on  May  15,  or  Mr.  Shriver’s 
comments  on  May  17.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  National  Observer  refers 
to  136  VISTA  volunteers  at  work  and  an¬ 
other  52  in  training.  Following  is  the 
complete  text  of  the  article: 

Three  years  ago,  President  Kennedy  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  Federal  program  might  be  set 
up  through  which  Americans  would  volun¬ 
teer  to  assist  in  various  kinds  of  social- 
welfare  work  in  this  country,  much  as  Peace 
Corps  men  were  doing  abroad.  Last  year. 
Congress  approved  the  idea  as  part  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  antipoverty  program  and  al¬ 
lotted  $4,500,000  to  get  the  project  going. 

This  new  effort — Volunteers  in  Service  to 
Amerioa,  or  VISTA  as  it’s  more  commonly 
known — naturally  fell  into  the  province  of 
Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  Since  then,  Mr.  Shriver  has  been  irre¬ 
pressibly  voluble  about  VISTA.  He  has  said 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  that  there  would 
be  more  than  25,000  applicants  for  VISTA  by 
July  1,  and  that  some  2,000  men  and  women 
would  be  in  the  field  or  in  training  by  then. 

It  won’t  happen.  The  truth,  as  Staff  Writer 
Mark  Arnold  reports  in  an  article  on  page  5, 
is  that  the  VISTA  program  is  in  dire  straits. 
Some  administrative  jobs  still  haven’t  been 
filled;  volunteers  have  not  flocked  to  sign  up; 
recruiting  campaigns  have  failed  to  stir  much 
enthusiasm;  and  budgeting  and  bureaucratic 
ineptness  have  created  innumerable  snafus. 


As  a  result,  there  are  today  just  136  VISTA 
volunteers  at  work  and  another  52  in  train¬ 
ing. 

As  a  prophet,  Mr.  Shriver  comes  a  cropper. 
But  that’s  not  the  real  point.  Mr.  Shriver  is 
a  very  able  fellow,  and  he’s  not  the  first  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  Washington  to  be  caught  up 
in  the  current  tide  of  hucksterism. 

The  real  point  about  VISTA,  however,  is 
that  the  experience  thus  far  plainly  demon¬ 
strates  the  limitations  of  such  Federal  pro¬ 
grams.  Granted  that  its  aims  are  lofty  and 
worthwhile.  What  has  happened? 

For  one  thing,  there  aren’t  enough  good 
administrators  around  to  staff  the  program; 
VISTA  officials  complain  they  are  being  “si¬ 
phoned”  off  to  run  more  expansive  projects, 
the  Job  Corps,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Head 
Start  program  for  preschool  children,  among 
others.  Moreover,  the  competition  among 
governmental  agencies  for  participants  in 
their  multitudinous  programs  is  becoming 
increasingly  acute.  VISTA  officials  fret  be¬ 
cause  they  lacked  the  money  and  the  man¬ 
power  (it  has  only  14  recruiters)  to  compete 
against  the  Peace  Corps,  which  mounted  an 
elaborate  recruiting  campaign  on  college 
campuses  this  spring. 

It  is  only  a  simple  leap  in  logic  from  this 
kind  of  frustration  to  the  common  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  problems  of  VISTA,  or  any  other 
Federal  program,  could  easily  be  solved  by 
heavier  injections  of  funds — money  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  program  more,  money  to  offer 
higher  salaries,  money  for  better  recruiting 
drives,  money  for  bigger  and  better  facilities. 
Thus,  VISTA  is  asking  for  a  fivefold  increase 
in  its  annual  budget — -to  $24,500,000  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Unthinkable  as  the  thought  might  be  to 
some,  it  is  possible  that  this  country  does  not 
need  such  a  proliferation  of  Federal  pro¬ 
grams.  To  be  sure,  all  the  problems  of  the 
poor,  the  ill,  the  uneducated,  the  distressed 
have  not  been  solved.  But  how  necessary  in 
the  task  is  a  Federal  agency  incapable  of 
being  either  effective  or  efficient? 

VISTA’s  plight  is  sad,  but  it  would  be  sad¬ 
der  still  to  ignore  the  lesson  of  VISTA  and 
blithely  assume  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  solve  old  problems  by  fathering 
new  ones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concern  over  the 
bungling  of  the  so-called  war  on  poverty 
has  apparently  reached  to  the  highest 
level  of  Government.  Following  is  a 
column  by  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul 
Scott,  which  appeared  in  many  news¬ 
papers  on  or  about  April  26: 

President  Wants  Answers — L.B.J.’s  Poverty 
War  Rangers 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Washington. — President  Johnson  is  launch¬ 
ing  his  own  private  investigation  to  deter¬ 
mine  why  his  highly  publicized  “war  on 
poverty”  isn’t  getting  off  the  ground. 

He  is  sending  more  than  a  dozen  trusted 
political  aids  into  the  field  to  make  on-the- 
spot  inquiries  of  the  quagmire  of  local  poli¬ 
tics  and  bad  generalship  bogging  down  the 
antipoverty  crusade. 

Significantly,  the  President  is  going  out¬ 
side  the  Government  to  get  most  of  his 
troubleshooters,  carefully  selecting  them 
from  a  list  of  40  advance  men  and  political 
aids  who  worked  in  his  1964  campaign. 

These  “poverty  rangers”  are  being  in¬ 
structed  to  take  their  orders  from  and  report 
their  findings  directly  to  Bill  Moyers,  the 
President’s  chief  staff  assistant,  or  aids  des¬ 
ignated  by  him. 

They  are  being  given  White  House  badges 
of  authority  to  roam  the  poverty  range  in 
their  assigned  States,  knocking  political 
heads  together  to  obtain  unity  in  local  pro¬ 
grams,  weeding  out  misfits  and  political  un¬ 
desirables,  and  drumming  up  local  support 
for  the  programs. 


Another  major  assignment  of  the  "poverty 
rangers”  is  to  dig  their  spurs  into  local  offi¬ 
cials  to  get  new  projects  underway  before 
June  30,  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Latest  report  sent  to  the  White  House  by 
Director  Sargent  Shriver  shows  that  as  of 
April  1  only  $200  million,  or  one-fourth  of 
the  $800  million  voted  by  Congress  last  year, 
has  been  alloted  under  the  poverty  program. 

With  a  new  $1.5  billion  request  before 
Congress,  the  President  and  his  domestic 
advisers  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  Appropriations  Committees 
may  slash  this  spending  proposal  if  last 
year’s  unused  funds  aren’t  earmarked  for 
projects. 

The  President  has  asked  his  “poverty 
rangers”  to-  check  whether  salaries  of  local 
antipoverty  officials  are  excessive. 

This  review  was  ordered  after  several 
Democratic  Senators,  accompanying  the 
President  during  his  recent  inspection  of 
flood  and  storm  damage  areas,  complained 
that  the  outlandishly  high  salaries  being  paid 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  which 
administers  the  antipoverty  program,  were 
giving  it  a  bad  image. 

Senator  Vance  Hartke,  Democrat,  of  Indi¬ 
ana,  pointed  out  that  OEO  authorities  were 
recruiting  teachers  at  salaries  25  percent 
above  those  paid  by  universities  and  public 
and  private  schools  in  his  State.  He  warned 
that  the  salaries  were  so  out  of  line  they 
were  turning  many  Indianians  against  the 
project. 

The  President,  who  had  asked  the  Senators, 
“What  is  wrong  with  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram?”  said  he  would  investigate. 

One  of  his  troubleshooters  is  checking  the 
operations  of  the  OEO  officials  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Michigan. 
Another  is  doing  the  same  in  Illinois  and 
Ohio. 

In  these  six  industrial  States,  the  salaries 
of  OEO  officials  range  upward  to  $25,000  with 
“several  hundred”  being  paid  “more  than 
$10,000.” 

A  local  antipoverty  agency  in  New  Jersey 
submitted  a  budget  for  $878,000  the  first 
year,  including  $567,000  for  salaries.  It  pro¬ 
posed  93  paying  positions;  26  calling  for 
salaries  of  more  than  $10,000.  The  budget 
is  being  cut  to  $204,000. 

A  third  special  investigator  for  the  White 
House  is  enroute  to  check  on  Alabama,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  programs,  with 
instructions  to  seek  the  hiring  of  more 
Negroes. 

This  troubleshooter  will  arrive  in  South 
Carolina  at  the  same  time  civil  rights  lead¬ 
ers  plan  to  march  on  the  Capitol  in 
Columbia  to  protest  the  handling  of  the 
antipoverty  program. 

The  march  is  being  closely  watched  by 
Federal  investigators  since  it  signals  the 
linking  together  of  civil  rights  and  anti¬ 
poverty  demonstrators  into  a  powerful  new 
force  to  put  pressure  on  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Government. 

The  big  problem  facing  President  John¬ 
son’s  “poverty  rangers”  is  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  see  the  trees  for  the  forest  in 
their  reports  to  the  White  House.  The  shape 
the  Great  Society  will  take  could  be  hanging 
in  the  balance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  ap¬ 
parently  also  been  concerned.  However, 
his  quiet  investigation  with  “poverty 
rangers”  has  not  stopped  the  distorted 
reports.  For  instance,  Mr.  Richard  Wil¬ 
son,  chief  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune’s 
Washington  bureau,  wrote,  in  part,  on 
May  1: 

President  Johnson’s  recent  announcements 
of  poverty  program  accomplishments — 250,- 
000  in  the  Job  Corps,  45,000  needy  students 
in  800  colleges,  125,000  in  adult  education 
programs — sound  impressive  but  barely 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  basic  programs. 
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The  figure  of  250,000  in  the  Job  Corps 
is  an  interesting  one.  Mr.  Richard  Cor¬ 
rigan  of  the  Washington  Post  wrote  on 
June  9: 

The  Job  Corps  camps  are  live-work-train- 
and-study  centers  for  youths  aged  16  to  21. 
They  serve  as  fresh-air  outposts  in  President 
Johnson’s  war  on  poverty  and  have  been 
likened  to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camps  of  the  1930’s. 

Right  now,  4,737  youths  are  staying  in  the 
27  camps,  according  to  the  Associate  Director 
of  the  national  Job  Corps  program,  Lewis 
Eigen.  By  the  end  of  this  month  10,000  will 
be  in  the  camps  and  by  December  the  total 
will  be  40,000,  Eigen  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is,  indeed,  a  case 
of  confusion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Job 
Corps  has  received  the  most  attention 
from  the  public  relations  division  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  or,  at 
least,  certain  aspects  of  the  program  have 
been  so  honored.  Movies  and  picture 
books  show  photographs  of  boys  from 
underprivileged  neighborhoods  breath¬ 
ing  in  the  pure,  clean  air  of  Oregon  and 
Maryland.  What  the  pictures  do  not 
show  is  the  number  of  dropouts  from  the 
camps  or  the  many  other  difficulties  al¬ 
ready  encountered. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
29  quotes  Mr.  Shriver  as  telling  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  that  the  dropout  rate  is 
only  3.7  percent.  He  says  this  is  because 
the  boys  are  not  considered  part  of  the 
program  before  they  have  been  at  the 
camp  for  a  month.  That  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  new  angle.  Reports  from  through¬ 
out  the  Nation  show  the  dropout  rate  at 
about  30  percent.  But,  of  course,  this 
figure  includes  no  criterion  for  staying 
a  month  before  becoming  a  dropout.  I 
suppose  on  the  basis  of  such  reasoning, 
a  high  school  student  could  attend 
classes  1  day  each  month  and  not  be 
considered  a  dropout. 

During  the  course  of  debate,  the  drop¬ 
out  rate  for  several  individual  Job  Corps 
camps  will  be  offered.  However,  I  must 
emphasize  that  these  will  be  figures  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  initiative  of  the 
working  press.  Actual  figures  about  the 
dropout  rate  are  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

I  shall  say  that  the  information  which 
I  received  agrees  in  substance  with  the 
following  public  information  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  public  press. 

First.  The  Washington  Post  recently 
stated  that  the  drop-out  rate  at  the  con¬ 
servation  camp  at  Catoctin,  Md.,  is  30 
percent. 

Second.  A  recent  Associated  Press  re¬ 
port  indicated  that  20  of  80  enrollees  at 
Stapp  work  center,  a  Job  Corps  camp  in 
Hodgens,  Okla.,  had  returned  to  their 
homes.  The  explanation  of  the  OEO  was 
that  the  boys  were  mostly  from  the  East 
and  were  homesick. 

Third.  United  Press  International  re¬ 
ported  that  a  conservation  camp  in  Trin¬ 
ity  National  Forest,  Calif.,  is  in  “serious 
trouble.”  A  Corps  official  there  said  that 
some  youths  had  been  sent  home  for 
“disciplinary  problems”  and  that  others 
had  left  because  they  “did  not  like  rural 
living.”  Local  citizens  had  voiced  serious 
objections  to  a  lack  of  discipline,  which 
they  said  resulted  in  a  knifing,  a  shoot¬ 
ing  spree,  and  illegal  purchase  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages. 


The  article  also  noted  that  the  camp’s 
director  had  been  transferred  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Until  a  replacement  could  be 
found,  the  local  elementary  school  prin¬ 
cipal  is  acting  as  director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  gain  some  in¬ 
sight  into  the  administrative  shambles 
of  the  Job  Corps  camps  and  the  concern 
of  local  citizenry  and  State  officials  from 
a  series  of  articles  that  appeared  in  the 
Astoria,  Oreg.,  Astorian,  and  the  Port¬ 
land,  Oreg.,  Oregonian,  concerning  the 
Job  Corps  camp  at  Astoria.  The  first  two 
of  these  articles  is  dated  June  22.  The 
third  appeared  on  June  23.  These  three 
are  from  the  Astorian.  The  fourth,  a 
summary  view,  appeared  in  the  Oregon¬ 
ian  on  June  24. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  of  the 
articles: 

Twenty-five  Boys  Said  Involved  in  Fights 
at  Job  School 

Fist  fights  involving  not  more  than  25 
trainees  took  place  Monday  evening  at 
Tongue  Point  Job  Corps  Center,  the  Daily 
Astorian  learned  Tuesday. 

Groups  of  instructors  and  counselors 
calmed  the  fighting  and  late  in  the  evening 
the  institution  was  completely  quiet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  people  who  were  there. 

The  fist  fights  were  in  several  isolated 
groups  and  there  was  no  general  rioting,  it 
was  reported.  Tongue  Point  Center  officials 
could  not  be  reached  late  Tuesday  morning 
for  comment,  but  it  was  understood  they 
were  holding  conferences  with  trainees  to 
try  to  reduce  the  risk  of  further  trouble. 

The  trouble  had  racial  basis,  according  to 
reports. 

Guy  Shellenbarger,  in  charge  of  security 
at  the  center,  called  Gov.  Mark  Hatfield’s 
office  Monday  night  to  report  the  trouble. 
He  also  is  understood  to  have  called  the  Clat¬ 
sop  County  sheriff’s  office  to  request  profes¬ 
sional  advice  and  whether  a  tear  gas  supply 
was  available  in  case  of  necessity. 

OFFICERS  SILENT 

Sheriff’s  officers  declined  to  discuss  this  re¬ 
port  and  said  any  information  regarding  the 
incident  should  come  from  the  Job  Corps. 

Gene  Hulet,  TJ.S.  marshal  for  Oregon,  was 
in  Astoria  Tuesday  on  other  business  and 
discussed  the  situation  with  Governor  Hat¬ 
field  by  telephone. 

Hulet  said  his  office  was  ready  to  do  what 
it  could,  within  its  own  limitations,  to  pre¬ 
vent  trouble. 

MAY  DEPUTIZE  MEN 

Since  county,  city  and  State  officers  have 
no  authority  to  go  on  the  center,  Hulet  said 
a  possible  solution  might  be  to  deputize,  for 
the  occasion,  any  local  and  State  officers  who 
might  be  needed  to  control  any  outbreak  of 
trouble  at  the  center. 

One  report  was  that  the  trouble  Monday 
night  involved  “southern  white  boys  and 
Chicago  Negroes.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  second  of  the 
articles: 

Hatfield  Urges  Tighter  Control  For  Job 
Corps 

Salem. — Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  today  urged 
“tighter  administrative  control”  and  a 
"meaningful  screening  program”  for  Job 
Corps  trainees  assigned  to  Tongue  Point  near 
Astoria. 

The  comments  came  in  the  wake  of  re¬ 
ports  there  were  several  fights  with  racial 
overtones  at  the  camp  Monday  night. 

Hatfield  said  he  hoped  to  discuss  the  sit¬ 
uation  later  today  with  Peace  Corps  Director 
Sargent  Shriver,  and  urge  a  security  force 
be  established  on  the  base. 

The  present  security  consists  mainly  of 
watchmen,  it  was  reported. 


Hatfield  said  Attorney  General  Robert  Y. 
Thornton  had  advised  that  State  police  can¬ 
not  contract  to  provide  security  at  the  base 
because  it  is  on  Federal  property. 

Thornton  said  in  emergency  situations 
State  police  could  be  deputized  as  U.S.  mar¬ 
shals,  and  go  on  the  base. 

There  were  reports  that  Negroes  made  up 
about  75  percent  of  the  recent  groups  of 
trainees  assigned  to  the  base. 

Earlier  groups  of  trainees  were  whites  from 
the  South,  it  was  reported. 

Camp  Administrator  Douglas  Olds  earlier 
this  week  said  he  planned  to  keep  the  train¬ 
ees  on  the  base  over  the  July  4  weekend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  following  is  the  third 
of  the  articles: 

Classes  Resume  at  Job  School,  Hatfield 
Asks  Security  Forces 

Normal  class  sessions  were  in  progress 
Wednesday  at  the  Tongue  Point  Job  Corps 
Center,  following  a  quiet  night,  officials 
reported. 

Two  of  five  youths  who  had  principal  roles 
in  fisticuffs  there  Monday  night  have  been 
sent  home.  Cases  of  the  other  three  were 
still  under  investigation  Wednesday. 

Ir_  addition,  40  to  50  recent  arrivals  have 
asked  to  go  home  following  the  Monday  night 
altercations.  They  were  being  processed 
Wednesday.  Most  of  these  young  men  are 
from  the  South  and  include  both  whites  and 
Negroes,  center  officials  said. 

Two  investigators  sent  by  Gov.  Mark  Hat¬ 
field  were  reported  to  be  making  inquiries  in 
Astoria  about  the  center  Wednesday,  but 
Job  Corps  officials  said  they  had  not  seen 
these  people. 

One  boy,  a  white  youth  from  Florida,  called 
his  mother  by  telephone  Tuesday  and  said 
he  was  afraid  and  wanted  to  go  home.  This 
lad  apparently  had  gone  “over  the  hill” 
Wednesday  and  Job  Corps  officials  were 
looking  for  him. 

Job  Corps  officials  said  a  jam  session  was 
held  in  the  recreation  building  at  Tongue 
Point  Tuesday  night  and  many  of  the 
trainees  attended.  All  was  orderly,  they  said. 

Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  from  Portland  have  been  invited  to 
visit  Tongue  Point  and  see  conditions  at  the 
Job  Corps  Center,  officials  said.  The  visitors 
are  expected  Friday. 

A  “potentially  serious  situation”  at  the 
Tongue  Point  Job  Corps  Center,  heightened 
by  recent  fights  among  whites  and  NegToes, 
brought  a  request  from  Gov.  Mark  Hatfield 
today  for  more  security  forces. 

Douglas  Olds,  camp  administrator,  said 
there  were  two  fights  involving  four  boys  on 
Monday  night.  He  termed  it  a  “racial  mis¬ 
understanding.” 

Classes  were  suspended  Tuesday  morning, 
so  small  groups  of  trainees  and  counselors 
could  discuss  the  problem.  Classes  resumed 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  fights  occurred  in  a  dormitory  where 
500  trainees  sleep.  One  boy  had  his  glasses 
broken  and  received  a  cut  face  and  another 
boy  was  struck  on  the  head  according  to 
Lynn  Wykoff,  information  officer. 

Olds  said  the  fights  came  after  white  en¬ 
rollees  used  disparaging  language  toward 
Negro  youths. 

Wykoff  termed  the  situation  “potentially 
serious.”  He  said  there  were  300  boys  at  the 
center  until  3  weeks  ago,  then  400  were  sent 
in  during  the  past  2  weeks.  The  latest 
arrivals  “included  a  larger  percentage  of 
Negroes,  and  white  youths  from  the  South,” 
he  said.  About  30  percent  of  the  687  boys  at 
the  center  are  Negroes. 

CONCERN  EXPRESSED 

Hatfield  expressed  fear  that  more  serious 
double  might  break  out  without  adequate 
enforcement  personnel  on  hand. 

The  Governor  said,  “There  has  been  no 
Federal  initiative  to  get  controls  at  the  camp, 
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and  we  have  been  urging  a  security  force  on 
the  grounds.” 

He  talked  by  telephone  late  Tuesday  with 
Antipoverty  Director  Sargent  Shrlver.  The 
Governor’s  office  said  Shrlver  “expressed  ap¬ 
preciation  for  Hatfield’s  concern.” 

Atty.  Gen.  Robert  Y.  Thornton  said  that 
State  police  could  be  used  in  any  emergencies 
if  they  were  sworn  in  as  deputy  U.S.  mar¬ 
shals. 

Olds  said  there  was  a  12 -member  watch¬ 
man  force  at  the  center  but  no  police-type 
controls.  He  said  the  Monday  night  trouble 
began  about  10:30  p.m.  and  ended  shortly 
after  midnight.  Deputies  from  Astoria 
equipped  with  tear  gas  were  reported  sent 
to  the  base  but  the  trouble  died  down  by 
the  time  they  arrived. 

In  Portland,  Federal  Judge  Gus  Solomon 
announced  appointment  of  Robert  C.  Ander¬ 
son,  an  Astoria  attorney,  as  U.S.  commis¬ 
sioner  for  Olatsop  County  effective  June  28. 
He  can  try  petty  offenses,  sign  complaints, 
warrants,  and  conduct  preliminary  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fourth  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  follows: 

Chance  Lost  for  245 — Reasons  Vary  for 
Dropouts  in  Job  Corps 
(By  Robert  Olmos) 

Astoria.— There  was  no  place  in  the  Great 
Society  for  245  out  of  932  boys  at  the  Tongue 
Point  Job  Corps  Center  here. 

The  245  constitute  the  total  who  have 
dropped  out  of  the  Tongue  Point  project 
since  the  center  opened  February  1. 

Why  did  they  drop  out? 

The  reasons  are  varied,  according  to  in¬ 
formation  given  by  center  officials. 

Some  could  not  easily  abandon  habits  they 
had  long- learned  in  city  slum  areas  and  back- 
woods  towns.  They  continued  to  drink  when 
they  could  get  their  hands  on  liquor.  They 
Intimidated  other  enrollees.  They  went 
AWOL.  They  presented  disciplinary  prob¬ 
lems  that  forced  officials  to  send  them  pack¬ 
ing  back  to  their  homes  at  Government 
expense.  While  they  had  come  to  the  center 
amid  the  luxury  of  an  airplane,  they  were 
told  to  get  lost  via  bus  trip. 

Others  were  frightened  and  had  not  been 
prepared  regarding  what  to  expect  from 
center  life.  Their  trip  to  Oregon  was  their 
first  time  away  from  home.  They  took  their 
first  airplane  ride  getting  here  and  expressed 
feelings  that  they  felt  “strange”  and  “out  of 
place”  sitting  among  the  affluent  passengers 
on  the  plane.  They  arrived  to  meet  typical 
Northwest  weather— the  downpour  of  rain, 
the  depressing  dead-gray  sky.  These  experi¬ 
ences  totaled  up  caused  the  youths  to  panic 
and  ask  to  be  returned  home.  Some  said 
that  “maybe  home  is  not  much,  but,  at  least, 
it’s  home.” 

Still  others  dropped  out  because  Federal 
officials  “goofed”  by  their  efforts  to  push 
youths  as  quickly  as  possible  into  camp  and 
center  training  situations. 

youths  unprepared 

Spokesmen  at  the  center  said  the  dropout 
rate  is  26.3 — lower  than  the  30  percent  re¬ 
cently  reported  at  the  much-publicized  rural 
Job  Corps  camp  at  Catoctin,  Md.  Catoctin 
has  received  national  attention  because  it  is 
located  close  to  Camp  David,  a  Presidential 
retreat.  President  Johnson  made  an  inspec¬ 
tion  visit  at  Catoctin  a  few  months  ago. 

Why  did  some  youths  arrive  at  the  Oregon 
center  unprepared? 

Officials  blame  original  screening  done  on 
some  of  the  boys  as  a  reason. 

"In  small  towns,  where  the  boys  are 
screened  by  people  in  the  local  department 
of  employment  office,  workers  do  not  have 
enough  knowledge  of  how  the  center  oper¬ 
ates.  They  are  not  able  to  give  the  boys  a 
good  picture  of  center  life,”  said  a  spokes¬ 
man  here. 

Boys  arrived  at  the  center  without  any 
knowledge  that  they  would  be  work  to  be 


performed,  that  classroom  studies  would  be 
involved,  that  there  would  be  strict  rules  to 
follow. 

“To  some  boys,  it  was  like  being  in  school 
again.  And  they  didn’t  like  it.  They  ex¬ 
pected  the  center  to  be  something  else,”  said 
the  spokesman. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  better  screening 
procedures,  officials  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  now  are  thinking  of  establish¬ 
ing  what  are  being  referred  to  as  “staging 
centers,”  to  be  possibly  located  in  the  larger 
cities  of  each  State.  At  these  “staging  cen¬ 
ters,”  the  boys  will  receive  thorough  indoc¬ 
trination  into  Job  Corps  urban  center  and 
rural  camp  life.  Local  officials  said  they  did 
not  know  how  much  expense  will  be  involved 
in  setting  up  the  “staging  centers.” 

Another  reason  for  the  dropouts : 

Recently  60  boys  who  were  scheduled  to  go 
to  rural  camps  were  sent,  instead,  to  the  ur¬ 
ban  center  here.  The  boys  were  immediately 
“out  of  place.” 

Why? 

Boys  sent  to  rural  camps  often  are  those 
who  are  virtually  illiterate  and  the  aim  of 
rural  camps  is  to  provide  them  with  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  work  experience.  Those  chosen  for 
urban  camps  must  have  at  least  a  fifth  grade 
educational  level  so  that  they  may  learn  to 
read  vocational  training  manuals. 

CAMPS  NOT  READY 

Tongue  Point  Center  officials  said  that  a 
group  of  60  was  sent  here  because  “the  Gov¬ 
ernment  wanted  these  boys  in  camps  as  soon 
as  possible  and  rural  camps  are  not  being 
built  fast  enough  to  take  them.” 

Discouraged,  45  of  the  boys  in  that  group 
asked  to  leave. 

For  the  15  who  remained,  a  program  had  to 
be  quickly  devised.  A  hunt  is  out  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  teach  them.  Most  do  not  fit  into  the 
educational  and  training  program  carried 
on  at  the  center.  The  planned  program, 
which  will  train  them  in  forest  conservation 
work,  still  has  not  started.  Meanwhile,  the 
boys  are  helping  to  clean  up  portions  of  Ton¬ 
gue  Point’s  wooded  areas  to  create  a  commu¬ 
nity  picnic  ground. 

Enrollees  have  come  to  the  center  from 
almost  every  State  and  each  State  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  dropout  rate,  a  center  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

No  one  area  of  the  country,  however,  shows 
up  as  producing  a  higher  amount  of  dropouts 
than  another,  he  said. 

"One  would  think  that  there  would  be  a 
higher  dropout  rate  among  youths  coming 
from  the  warmer  climates  to  the  Northwest’s 
climate,  but  that  doesn’t  hold  true,”  he  said. 

Officials  here  are  not  discouraged  by  the 
dropout  rate.  They  say  that  they  have  had — 
on  the  whole — few  disciplinary  problems  of 
major  consequence  and  nothing  at  all  like 
the  burning  down  of  a  bungalow  at  one  Job 
Corps  camp.  They  are  hopeful  that  with 
establishment  of  “staging  centers”  and  in¬ 
creased  construction  of  other  centers  and 
camps  some  of  the  dropout  pitfalls  will  be 
eliminated. 

They  said  they  have  no  figures  to  show 
what  the  dropout  rate  has  cost  taxpayers. 

There  are  687  youths  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21  now  at  the  center.  They  are 
being  trained  at  various  job  skills  that,  hope¬ 
fully,  will  assure  them  a  place  in  “The  Great 
Society.”  They  are  still  working  at  the 
chance  that  has  been  given  them. 

But  for  the  245  others  that  chance  has 
been  lost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Women’s  Job  Corps 
appears  to  be  an  even  greater  mystery. 
The  Republican  Task  Force  was  to  have 
heard  testimony  from  a  medical  exam¬ 
iner  for  the  St.  Petersburg  Women’s  Cen¬ 
ter,  Fla.,  but  due  to  what  we  believe  was 
arm-twisting,  the  witness  was  unable  to 
appear  before  us.  Information  on  that 
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center  was  made  available  by  the  press, 
however. 

Mr.  Chairman,  following  is  an  article 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  describing 
some  of  the  procedures  at  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  center: 

Cost  No  Object  at  Job  Center 
(By  Mary  Pakhenham) 

St.  Petersburg,  Fea.— “Sure  it’s  expensive, 
but  over  there  they  don’t  seem  to  care  about 
that.” 

That  was  the  response  of  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Crist,  medical  director  for  the  Johnson  ad¬ 
ministration’s  first  Job  Corps  Center  for 
Women,  to  a  reporter’s  questions  about  the 
centers  medical  expenses. 

Dr.  Crist  said  thousands  of  dollars  are 
being  wasted  by  inadequate  screening  of 
potential  recruits  before  they  are  sent  to  the 
center. 

Federal  officials  say  it  costs  about  $75  for 
each  acceptable  recruit  obtained  through 
local  screening  agencies.  Officials  estimate 
that  travel  costs  to  and  from  the  center 
average  $70  one  way  for  each  recruit. 

Some  officials  of  the  center  have  attempted 
to  conceal  the  number  of  screening  failures 
discovered  since  it  opened  April  6.  A  worried 
staff  member  sought  out  a  Chicago  Tribune 
Press  Service  reporter  to  report  that  at  least 
13  girls  already  have  left  and  that  a  dozen 
more  have  asked  to  be  released. 

Included  among  those  who  have  left,  most 
of  them  by  plane,  are  two  described  as  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed.  They  stayed  less  than  2 
days.  The  cost  of  returning  one  of  them  to 
her  home  in  Massachusetts  will  include 
round  trip  plane  fare  for  an  employee  of  the 
center  because  the  girl  could  not  be  trusted 
to  travel  alone. 

Dr.  Crist  gets  $1,000  a  month  from  the 
center  to  examine  incoming  girls  for  major 
diseases  and  to  be  on  call  for  emergencies. 

Joseph  Ems,  director  of  the  center,  said  Dr. 
Crist  has  spent  30  minutes  to  1  hour  a  day  at 
this  job  since  the  girls  began  arriving  April  6. 

Dr.  Crist  said  his  examinations,  conducted 
in  the  center’s  infirmary  with  the  help  of 
four  nurses  who  staff  it  in  shifts,  have  turned 
up  “mostly  mental  problems  and  bad  tonsils.” 

A  major  purpose  of  these  examinations, 
Crist  said,  is  to  rehearse  the  girls  for  the 
visits  they  then  make  to  other  doctors  who 
charge  the  center  regular  fees  for  more 
thorough  examinations. 

He  said  many  of  the  girls  have  then  been 
referred  to  specialists,  including  psychi¬ 
atrists.  Many  of  the  girls,  more  than  half 
of  whom  are  Negroes,  are  presumed  never 
to  have  seen  a  doctor  before. 

Dr.  Crist  said  his  services  to  the  center 
“may  cut  a  little  bit  into”  his  regular  prac¬ 
tice,  “but  not  much.”  The  center’s  total 
budget  for  health  services  is  $221,800  for  the 
first  18  months. 

The  center  is  the  first  and  the  prototype 
in  an  experimental  program  which  its  spon¬ 
sors  hope  eventually  will  include  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  girls  from  poor  families  and 
billion  of  taxpayer  dollars. 

Representatives  of  four  other  women’s 
centers,  just  opening  or  about  to  open,  have 
visited  St.  Petersburg  to  obtain  ideas  they 
have  taken  back  to  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles, 
Charleston,  W.  Va„  and  Omaha.  The 
YWCA  of  Chicago  is  among  the  many  pros¬ 
pective  operators  of  such  centers  which  also 
have  sent  representatives  here  or  watched  the 
first  centers  progress  from  afar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  exact  cost 
figures  for  operation  of  the  center  are 
virtually  unobtainable,  a  number  of  esti¬ 
mates  have  been  made.  The  OEO 
officially  estimates  the  cost  per  month  for 
each  girl  as  $507.20.  Other  estimates 
range  from  $455  to  $730.  Additional 
allowances,  transportation  costs,  and 
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doctor’s  fees  are  not  included  in  the  OEO 
estimate. 

Let  us  examine  the  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  of  what  happened  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  as  reported  by  its  own  newspapers, 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Independent.  The  following  five 
articles  are  from  those  newspapers: 

Job  Corps  Center  Guard  Increased 

Neighborhood  complaints  near  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Job  Corps  Center  at  the  Huntington 
Hotel  have  led  to  greater  surveillance  by  both 
the  St.  Petersburg  police  and  security  guards 
hired  by  the  Job  Corps. 

Nin  Bond,  who  owns  the  Bond  Hotel  di¬ 
rectly  across  the  street  from  the  Huntington 
Hotel,  226  Fourth  Avenue  N„  wrote  to  City 
Manager  Lynn  Andrews  requesting  an  ap¬ 
pearance  before  city  councU  Thursday  to 
air  his  complaints. 

Bond  told  the  Evening  Independent  today, 
however,  he  intends  to  withdraw  his  request 
because  Job  Corps  officials  promised  they 
were  taking  steps  to  alleviate  the  problem. 

Already  police  surveillance  of  the  block  has 
been  increased. 

Job  Corps  Director  Joseph  Ems  said  he 
plans  to  increase  the  number  of  private 
security  guards  engaged  by  the  Job  Corps 
from  two  to  four. 

Most  of  the  disturbance,  according  to  Bond, 
comes  from  noisy  motorcycles  and  screeching 
cars.  There  also  has  been  a  problem  of  con¬ 
gregating  and  other  incidents. 

"We’re  doing  everything  possible  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  police  and  area  residents,” 
Ems  said.  “In  an  overwhelming  number  of 
cases,  the  problems  aren’t  being  generated 
by  the  girls.” 

Police  Chief  Harold  Smith  said  that  there 
have  been  about  15  or  20  complaints  and 
incidents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Huntington 
Hotel. 

“Many  of  the  complaints  are  unfounded,” 
Smith  said. 

In  the  past  few  days,  he  said,  two  teenage 
boys  were  arrested  there  for  having  alcoholic 
beverages  in  their  possession. 

Seventeen  of  the  176  girls  have  left  the 
rehabilitation  program  since  it  began  earlier 
this  year.  Of  that  number,  15  left  voluntarily 
and  two  were  dismissed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  second  of  the 
articles: 

Hears  Hotelman’s  Criticism — Chamber  To 
Probe  Corps 
(By  Paul  Davis) 

Governors  of  the  Greater  St.  Petersburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce  today  instructed  Wal¬ 
ter  T.  Jerkins,  their  executive  vice  president, 
to  ascertain  all  the  facts  available  on  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Women’s  Job  Corps  center  in 
Hotel  Huntington  and  be  prepared  to  report 
back  by  July  1. 

“The  sooner  the  better,”  the  governors 
said. 

The  discussion  was  precipitated  by  Hotel- 
man  Nin  Bond,  who  operates  the  Bond  Hotel 
at  357  Second  Street,  North,  across  the  street 
from  the  Huntington. 

He  told  the  governors  his  hotel  could  not 
stay  in  business  as  conditions  now  exist  at 
the  Huntington. 

Boys  with  noisy  cars  show  up  at  night,  he 
said,  and  citizens  who  have  read  about  the 
protests  circle  the  block  day  and  night  on 
sightseeing  tours. 

Bond  said  the  setup  here  had  been  widely 
advertised  with  stories  appearing  in  the 
northern  press  which  seemed  to  be  better 
informed  on  what  was  going  on  here  than 
local  citizens. 

The  Huntington  Hotel  was  “just  the  worst 
possible  location  that  could  have  been  chosen 
to  locate  this  project,”  said  Bond.  “It  is  not 
fair  to  the  girls  themselves,”  he  added. 


Bond  said  he  would  like  the  chamber  gov¬ 
ernors  to  urge  a  relocation  of  the  local 
project. 

Raleigh  W.  Greene,  Jr.,  who  made  the  mo¬ 
tion  that  Jerkins  get  all  the  facts  available 
on  the  situation,  said  he  was  concerned  “by 
the  complete  lack  of  information.” 

He  charged  there  was  a  clause  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  contract  that  “prohibited  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information”  about  the  Corps. 

He  said  he  did  not  know  by  what  standards 
the  girls  at  the  center  were  chosen,  what 
courses  they  would  study,  who  would  teach 
them,  or  the  real  purpose  of  the  training. 

Bond  said  he  hoped  to  get  the  Job  Corps  to 
locate  their  center  in  some  other  place. 

Greene  said  the  chamber’s  interest  was  in 
this  tourist  city  as  a  whole  and  it  therefore 
had  a  duty  to  perform  in  investigating  the 
project. 

Bond  said  if  any  members  of  the  board 
wished  to  get  a  closeup  look  they  could  sit 
on  the  front  porch  of  his  hotel. 

On  a  voice  vote,  Greene’s  resolution  car¬ 
ried.  At  least  one  vote  was  cast  against  it. 
About  20  directors  voted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  third  of  the 
articles,  describing  how  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  School  Board  determined  that  it 
would  like  to  escape  from  its  contract 
with  OEO,  that  once  sounded  so  attrac¬ 
tive: 

School  Board  Wants  To  Oust  Job  Corps- 
In  Washington  :  Stunned  Silence 
(By  Bette  Orsini) 

Clearwater. — Pinellas  County  School  Su¬ 
perintendent  Floyd  J.  Christian  and  school 
board  members  decided  yesterday  to  termi¬ 
nate  their  contract  with  the  Women’s  Job 
Corps  at  the  end  of  the  current  18  months — 
sooner,  if  possible. 

However,  in  Washington,  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  said  somebody 
should  have  told  the  board  the  contract  isn’t 
for  18  months  but  runs  through  July  31, 
1968,  “and  one  does  not  lightly  walk  away 
from  a  public  contract.” 

Christian  made  his  surprise  recommenda¬ 
tion  midway  in  a  board  session  in  Clearwater, 
declaring  the  program  “has  not  been  a  suc¬ 
cess,”  “has  been  mislocated”  at  the  Hunting- 
ton  Hotel  and  “has  not  improved  the  board’s 
image  in  any  way.” 

The  announcement  stunned  the  OEO,  Job 
Corps  Center  Director  Joe  Ems  and  the  Cen¬ 
ter  staff. 

At  Washington,  Milton  Fogelman,  chief 
contracting  officer  for  the  OEO,  said,  “If 
there  is  a  default  on  the  part  of  a  contrac¬ 
tor  who  is  engaged  in  a  public  contract,  this 
is  fairly  serious  business.  One  does  not 
lightly  walk  away  from  these  and  I  am  sort 
of  surprised  at  the  impetuousness  of  the 
people  in  St.  Petersburg  through  not  having 
familiarized  themselves  through  talking  to 
their  legal  counsel  of  the  ramifications  of 
this.” 

Fogelman  said  any  contract  can  be  termi¬ 
nated  any  time.  “The  best  interest  of  the 
Government,  however,  may  very  well  require 
that  the  Government  be  reimbursed  for  what 
it  has  put  in  fixing  the  hotel,  training  the 
staff  and  other  costs  that  have  been  gen¬ 
erated  based  upon  a  lengthy  relationship,” 
he  added. 

He  said,  “I  don’t  know.  I’m  not  saying 
this  is  the  way  it  would  go.  Ail  I  can  say 
is  this  catches  me  by  complete  surprise.” 

School  board  approval  of  Christian’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  was  unamious  among  members 
present.  Board  Member  James  Hendry  had 
left  for  another  appointment  before  the  mat¬ 
ter  came  up. 

In  an  exchange  after  the  vote,  Board  Chair¬ 
man  William  H.  Williams  asked  Christian, 
“Can  we  as  a  board  know  when  somebody 
comes  up  with  a  new  program?  *  *  *  I 
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would  like  to  have  anybody’s  plans  and 
dreams  submitted  to  this  board  first  so  we 
would  have  a  chance  to  thrash  iit  out  and 
see  if  it’s  a  good  thing  *  *  *  so  that  we  don’t 
read  it  in  the  paper  before  we  know  a  single 
thing  about  it,  particularly  if  that  sugges¬ 
tion  is  proposed  by  someone  who  is  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  this  board.” 

Williams  was  referring  to  comments  by 
vocational-technical  director  Joe  Mills,  who 
got  the  Job  Corps  Center  into  operation  and 
hired  most  of  the  staff.  His  reference  was 
to  one  of  Mills’  proposals  to  Washington  sug¬ 
gesting  spending  $25,000  on  a  documentary 
film  about  the  center  and  his  subsequent 
explanation  he  wrote  the  letter  because  OEO 
officials  suggested  he  write  it. 

Williams  said  any  proposals  or  suggestions 
for  programs  Mills  gets,  “he  should  present 
promptly  to  the  superin tendent  and  the 
superintendent  should  present  them  prompt¬ 
ly  to  the  board.” 

Board  member  Mrs.  Mildred  Day  said,  “I 
think  this  whole  program  not  only  has  been 
mislocated  but  has  been  misrepresented  to  us 
and  I  think  that  the  sooner  we  terminate 
the  contract  the  better.  I  don’t  think  we 
should  wait  18  months.” 

Christian  said,  “I  will  see  if  there  is  any 
possibility  of  doing  it  sooner.” 

The  school  board  considers  the  contract  ef¬ 
fective  February  1, 1965,  and  ending  August  1 , 
1966. 

The  superintendent  introduced  his  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  end  the  contract  by  saying 
“When  we  entered  into  this  agreement  for 
the  operation  of  the  Women’s  Job  Corps  for 
18  months,  we  entered  into  it  on  two  bases 
primarily.  We  thought  we  were  qualified 
by  personnel  and  by  operation  of  the  previous 
program  that  we  had  (presumably  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Manpower  Development  Training 
Act  program  at  the  Maritime  Base) .  And 
we  looked  at  the  economic  boost  to  the 
county  by  130  additional  employees  adding 
money  for  this  county. 

“Looking  at  it  now,  after  it’s  been  in  op¬ 
eration  since  February,  I  can  honestly  say 
I  think  we  have  mislocated  it.  We  have  had 
continuous  problems  that  you  have  been 
aware  of  from  other  people.  It’s  going  to 
take  us  some  time  to  properly  dispose  of  it. 
I  don’t  think  we  should  wait  (to  inform 
the  Job  Corps  staff  at  the  center) .  It’s  not 
fair  to  the  employees. 

“I  would  like  to  recommend  to  this  board 
that  this  contract  with  the  Women’s  Job 
Corps  be  discontinued”  at  the  end  of  this 
contract  period  and  that  “we  amply  inform 
these  people”  of  the  staff  now. 

The  superintendent  said,  “There  are  some 
people  down  there  who  can  obtain  employ¬ 
ment  through  this  board.  I  don’t  think  we 
should  wait  until  the  last  minute.” 

He  said,  “This  has  not  been  a  success.  It 
has  been  mislocation.  The  criticism  far 
outweighs  the  good  we  could  do.  I  would 
like  this  to  be  clearly  stated  that  I  have  not 
lost  confidence  in  the  intent  of  this  pro¬ 
gram”  to  help  girls  who  haven’t  gotten  help 
in  the  schools.  “I  think  mostly  it  is  based 
on  where  we  put  it.  It’s  not  in  the  right 
location  »  *  *  300  young  ladies  down  there 
create  quite  a  problem  to  the  surrounding 
people.” 

Board  member  Jane  Manson  offered  the 
motion  that  school  officials  “begin  negotia¬ 
tions  for  terminating  our  contract  with  the 
Women’s  Job  Corps.” 

Christian  said,  “We  do  want  to  do  the 
best  job  with  these  young  ladies  while  we 
have  them.” 

At  the  Job  Corps  Center,  Director  Ems  said 
he  hadn’t  heard  anything  official  on  the 
action.  He  said,  “I  believe  and  so  does  this 
staff  in  the  concept  of  this  Job  Corps  or  we 
would  not  be  in  it.  We’re  talking  about 
rehabilitation  of  young  people  and,  to  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  it  is  meaningfully 
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geared  to  this  second-chance  opportunity  for 
these  young  ladies. 

“We  have  success  stories  already  in  evi¬ 
dence.  As  to  mislocation,  certainly  no  one’s 
going  to  gainsay  the  fact  that  the  choice 
for  the  first  Women’s  Job  Corps  could  be 
more  advantageously  and  strategically  lo¬ 
cated,  other  than  in  the  heart  of  this  resi¬ 
dential  community.” 

Ems  said  he  could  not  comment  on  the 
termination  statement  “until  I  can  get  a 
reading  from  Washington  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  new  contractor  will  be  chosen.”  He 
said,  “It  is  important  for  our  girls  here  that 
there  is  certainty  for  the  continuity  of  the 
program  and  that  this  community  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  devote  its  time  and  talents  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  this  program.” 

A  key  staff  member  at  the  center,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  said  he  has  “heard 
the  rumor  floating  around  for  quite  some 
time  that  there  are  three  or  four  contractors 
waiting  around  who  would  step  in  and  fill 
the  gap.” 

He  said  none  of  the  staff  had  any  indica¬ 
tion  from  Mills  or  the  superintendent  that 
he  planned  to  recommend  termination  yes¬ 
terday.  He  said  Ems  called  Mills  after  he 
heard  indirectly  about  the  board  action  and 
asked  Mills  what  the  developments  were. 
He  said,  “Ems  couldn’t  find  out  anything 
except  that  the  contract  was  to  be  termi¬ 
nated.  That’s  all  Mills  would  say.” 

The  staff  member  said,  “If  the  community 
and  the  school  board  had  been  told  the  facts 
at  the  outset,  this  would  have  worked  and 
the  problems  could  have  been  worked  out.” 

The  OEO’s  Fogleman  said,  “My  reaction, 
you  may  quote,  is  stunned  silence.  This 
comes  as  a  complete  surprise  to  me.  If  there 
has  been  correspondence  on  this,  it  has  not 
yet  come  to  me.” 

He  said,  "You  recognize  that  the  contract 
we  have  is  not  for  18  months.  It  contains 
two  additional  years  beyond  the  18  months. 
The  contract  as  presently  written  provides 
for  services  from  the  Board  of  Instruction 
through  July  31,  1968.  I  know  nothing  about 
it  (the  termination)  so  I  cannot  comment 
intelligently  about  it.” 

Fogleman  said,  “All  I  can  say  is,  I  thought 
things  were  moving  along  well.  I  was  un¬ 
aware  there  are  problems.” 

The  OEO  spokesman  said  he  “would  need 
policy  guidance  on  exactly  how  this  would  be 
finally  resolved.”  He  said  that  probably 
would  come  from  Dr.  Otis  Singletary  and  Dr. 
Bennetta  Washington,  key  Job  Corps  figures. 
They  wouldn’t  be  able  to  come  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  he  said,  until  they  knew  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  were  involved.  He  said,  “I  can’t 
even  estimate  the  reasons  for  it.  I  know  no 
cause  for  it.” 

Fogleman  said,  “You  recognize  that  they 
picked  the  hotel.  I  didn’t  even  know  the 
hotel.  I  assumed  that  a  group  of  citizens 
would  know  the  area.  This  is  up  to  a  group 
certainly  that  is  familiar  with  the  city.  To 
now  levy  an  attack  and  inconvenience  on 
Job  Corps  because  there  was  a  choice  of  a 
hotel  made  by  the  Pinellas  County  Board  of 
Instruction”  he  couldn’t  understand. 

“And  secondly,”  he  said,  “so  far  as  the 
program  is  concerned,  they  are  running  it. 
If  the  program  is  not  what  they  expect  it 
to  be,  it  is  because  they  chose  to  do  it  that 
way.  They  set  the  pace  on  the  thing.  If 
there’s  misrepresentation,  I  don’t  know  what 
it  is.” 

Fogleman  said,  “I  don’t  know  whether  they 
are  alleging  we  have  breached  the  contract 
or  whether  they  are  stating  they  wish  to 
breach  the  contract.  The  term  ‘misrepre¬ 
sent’  is,  I  think,  certainly  inappropriate  in 
this  context.” 

The  OEO  spokesman  said  his  job  as  con¬ 
tracting  officer  in  representing  the  interests 
of  the  Government  “would  require  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government,  the  girls, 
the  contractor  and  the  city  should  all  be 
fairly  considered.  I  have  no  record  of  cor¬ 


respondence  telling  me  of  any  kind  of  a 
problem.  I  have  no  information  ever  given 
to  me  by  any  persons  in  the  Pinellas  County 
Board  of  Instruction  indicating  that  there 
was  somehow  or  another  a  problem  involved.” 

Fogleman  said,  “We  will  look  at  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  soon  as  we  know  what  the  problem  is. 
I  hope  they  will  see  fit  to  inform  me  of  what 
their  intentions  are.” 

In  action  prior  to  Christian’s  surprise  rec¬ 
ommendation,  Edward  A.  Turville,  who  is 
attorney  for  both  the  school  board  and  the 
Job  Corps  Center,  had  the  board  approve  two 
agreements  he  said  the  Women's  Job  Corps 
was  proposing  to  enter  into.  The  board 
questioned  one,  but  was  told  by  Turville,  he 
believed  it  already  was  being  done  anyway. 

Turville  said  he  was  only  conveying  infor¬ 
mation  from  his  conversation  with  Mills 
that  a  greater  percentage  of  the  girls  were 
interested  in  taking  cosmetology  than  any¬ 
thing  else  and  that  there  was  a  necessity  of 
obtaining  additional  classroom  space  for 
basic  education. 

The  board  approved  an  arrangement  with 
Sun  State  Academy  of  Cosmetology  at  200 
Second  Avenue  South  under  which  enrollees 
may  take  a  1,200-hour  course  which  extends 
a  year.  The  center  will  pay  $185  per  student 
if  the  student  completes  the  course.  A  $50 
down  payment  will  be  paid  first  and  the 
girl  will  be  supplied  a  kit.  If  at  the  end  of 
30  days  the  academy  doesn’t  feel  the  student 
is  qualified,  she  won’t  go  on.  If  she  does 
go  on,  the  remaining  $135  will  be  paid.  If  the 
student  drops  out  before  finishing  500  hours, 
the  academy  refunds  $35  to  the  Job  Corps 
and  the  kit  becomes  Job  Corps  property. 

Board  members  feared  the  long  hours  re¬ 
quired  every  day  in  the  academy  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  center  from  giving  the  enrollee  the 
orientation,  guidance  and  other  training 
supplied  there.  They  have  asked  Christian 
to  see  if  the  cosmetology  study  can’t  be  done 
at  night  and  on  Saturdays  so  the  girls  still 
can  get  their  regular  center  program.  Tur¬ 
ville  said,  “I  think  you’ve  already  got  girls 
going  there  [to  the  academy].”  In  the 
other  action,  Turville  said  there’s  been  a 
meeting  with  Bixby  Business  College  owners 
and  they  are  willing  to  assign  to  the  board 
their  right  under  their  lease  of  the  college’s 
old  quarters  at  106  Seventh  Street  South. 
The  board  will  be  able  to  rent  the  second  floor 
of  the  building  for  $160  a  month  and  can 
cancel  with  30  days’  notice. 

Turville  said  he  wanted  to  tell  the  board 
about  legal  services  he’s  been  providing  the 
girls  that  he  didn’t  think  the  board  realized. 
He  said,  “These  legal  problems  come  up  and 
these  counselors  can’t  give  them  legal  advice 
so  they  bring  them  in  to  me.  Although  they 
were  supposed  not  to  be  married,  there  are 
divorcees  and  matters  of  child  support.  This 
runs  constantly.  I  did  want  you  to  know  that 
this  goes  on  rather  continuously  and  I’m 
glad  to  be  of  service  to  them.  But  it  takes 
quite  a  few  hours.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Education  quickly  received  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  merchants  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Following  is  the  fourth  of  the  articles: 
Merchants  Back  Move  To  Evict  Job  Corps 

Directors  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Merchants 
Association  today  unanimously  supported 
the  Pinellas  County  School  Board’s  move  to 
terminate  the  board’s  contract  with  the 
Women’s  Job  Corps. 

In  surprise  action  yesterday,  the  school 
board  voted  unanimously  to  cancel  its  $2.4- 
million  contract  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  the  Job  Corps. 

Dick  Tourtelot,  St.  Petersburg  real  estate 
man,  who  made  the  motion  to  the  merchants’ 
directors  today  said  location  of  the  corps  in 
the  Hotel  Huntington  was  a  poor  selection. 

His  motion  asking  that  the  corps  be  re¬ 
moved  “in  its  entirety”  pointed  out  the  corps 
doesn’t  fit  into  a  quality  tourist  city  such  as 
St.  Petersburg. 
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His  motion  was  seconded  by  Bruce  W. 
Watters,  Jr.,  association  president,  who 
vacated  the  chair  as  presiding  officer  to  second 
the  motion  and  speak. 

Tourtelot,  who  spoke  against  the  lease  be¬ 
fore  it  was  signed  by  the  county  school  board, 
said  he  thought  the  merchants  should  take 
action  “because  we  were  the  only  organiza¬ 
tion  that  opposed  the  contract  before  the 
school  board.” 

When  a  director  mentioned  the  Job  Corps 
project  had  brought  considerable  money  in¬ 
to  St.  Petersburg,  Tourtelot  replied,  “But 
the  point  is,  it’s  our  money.” 

Tourtelot  said  he  was  named  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  to  look  into  locating  the  school  at 
the  Huntington,  and  as  a  result,  he  talked 
with  hotels  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington. 

Tourtelot  said  that  for  each  dollar  spent 
on  the  project  “the  hotels  had  lost  $100  in 
tourist  dollars.” 

Canadians  who  spend  their  winters  in  the 
area,  he  said,  have  declared  their  intentions 
not  to  return  another  year. 

Tourtelot  charged  there  was  "secrecy”  in 
the  move  to  locate  the  corps  in  this  city. 

“I  was  told  by  the  attorney  that  the  papers 
had  been  executed  by  the  Government  when 
handed  to  him,”  said  Tourtelot.  Later  he 
told  the  Independent  he  referred  to  school 
board  attorney  Edward  Turville. 

He  was  told  that  Mayor  Herman  W.  Gold- 
ner  knew  about  the  project. 

Tourtelot  said  county  school  officials  had 
not  acted  on  the  lease  at  the  time  of  its 
delivery.  He  wondered  if  it  could  be  held 
invalid  because  “people  had  not  been  in¬ 
formed”  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  following  is  the  fifth  of 
the  articles,  giving  considerable  back¬ 
ground  on  the  administrative  shambles 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  project: 

Job  Corps  Development  Stirs  Hot  In¬ 
fighting 
(By  Jack  Nease) 

Operating  a  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  is 
new  to  both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Pinellas  School  Board,  so  everything  had  to 
be  decided  from  scratch. 

In  the  process,  the  infighting  got  a  little 
heated. 

Job  Corps  files  contain  a  letter  from 
Pinellas  School  Superintendent  Floyd 
Christian  accusing  one  U.S.  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  (OEO)  official  of  trying 
to  make  “political  plums”  of  Job  Corps  jobs. 

The  stimulus  for  this  charge  was  an  April 
6  request  from  OEO  Project  Manager  June 
Henry  that  Job  Corps  Center  Director  Joe 
Ems  and  his  assistant  be  given  greater  free¬ 
dom  in  buying  equipment,  hiring  employees 
and  setting  salaries. 

Christian  wrote  Washington  this  would 
lead  to  “chaos  in  the  operation  of  the  cen¬ 
ter,”  saying  he  wanted  Job  Corps  employees 
“to  be  compatible  with  those  employed  by 
the  board  of  public  instruction.” 

‘To  set  their  salaries  higher  and  to  make 
them  political  plums,  without  any  reference 
to  the  total  program  of  this  county,  would 
cause  undue  hardships  on  this  office  and  the 
board  of  public  instruction,”  he  wrote. 

Christian  said  last  week  he  used  his  rather 
harsh  language  because  he  had  read  of 
charges  that  antipoverty  jobs  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  were  being  used  as 
patronage. 

Further,  he  said,  the  Gibbs  Junior  College 
situation  was  on  his  mind.  Thousands  of 
dollars  in  student  loan  funds  at  Gibbs  can’t 
be  properly  accounted  for,  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  demanding  the  school  board 
make  up  the  difference. 

Asked  about  the  exchange,  Miss  Henry 
replied  merely  that  school  board  procedures 
and  policies  are  being  reviewed  by  the  OEO. 

Most  of  these  policies  are  spelled  out  in  a 
70-page  booklet  prepared  by  Assistant 
Superintendent  Dan  Phillips. 
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It  provides  this  salary  scale: 

Director,  $12,100;  research  specialist, 
$10,500;  assistant  director,  $10,000;  super¬ 
visors  (7),  $9,000  to  $9,900;  counselors  (6) 
$7,680  to  $9,180;  residence  advisors  (14), 
$7,300;  teachers  (39  planned) ,  $4,020  to 
$8,160;  chef,  $7,500;  public  relations  coordi¬ 
nator,  $8,000. 

Miss  Henry  said  she  had  heard  some  crit¬ 
icism  of  salaries  hut  does  not  consider  it 
valid. 

"I  think  it’s  unfair  because  of  the  demands 
on  the  time  of  the  staff,”  she  said.  “Ask  the 
center  director  and  assistant  director  how 
many  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  nights  they 
put  in  here.” 

One  of  the  highest  paid  teachers,  at  $8,160 
a  year,  is  a  swimming  instructor.  Assistant 
Superintendent  Joe  Mills  said  this  figure 
was  arrived  at  by  taking  the  regular  school 
salary  scale  for  a  person  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree  with  11  years  experience  and  adding 
an  extra  2  months’  pay  for  full-time  work. 

Another  employee,  listed  as  both  swim¬ 
ming  instructor  and  lifeguard,  is  paid  $6,600 
a  year.  He  is  listed  on  one  payroll  as  a 
“water  safety  coordinator.” 

(The  Job  Corps  Center  has  no  swimming 
pool  now,  but  officials  hope  to  get  final  clear¬ 
ance  to  use  the  pool  at  the  maritime  base 
soon.  Meanwhile,  Ems  said,  the  swimming 
instructors  are  being  used  to  manage  gen¬ 
eral  recreational  programs.) 

Job  Corps  Center  Director  Joe  Ems  had 
little  to  do  with  setting  salaries  for  the  Jobs 
and  filling  them.  He  estimates  about  80 
percent  of  the  staff  was  hired  before  he 
was. 

Mills,  who  did  most  of  the  hiring,  said 
Ems  has  an  opportunity  to  make  changes  in 
the  staff  he  wants  to  now,  since  all  school 
personnel  contracts  are  up  for  renewal  July 
1. 

The  center’s  current  payroll  includes  122 
people  who  earn  a  total  of  $56,843  a  month. 

This  includes  Dr.  Charles  Crist  of  St. 
Petersburg,  who  receives  $1,000  a  month  as 
part-time  medical  director.  Mills  said  Crist 
was  chosen  for  the  job  by  the  Pinellas  Coun¬ 
ty  Medical  Society. 

Ems  said  Crist  holds  sickcall  for  about 
an  hour  every  day,  is  available  for  emer¬ 
gencies,  attends  staff  meetings,  and  gives 
all  new  enrollees  at  the  center  an  “initial 
health  screening.” 

Detailed  medical  examination  of  the  girls 
is  turned  over  to  doctors  who  have  private 
offices  reasonably  close  to  the  center  and 
who  want  the  business.  So  far  they  have 
charged  $15  each,  with  laboratory  bills  add¬ 
ing  $5  apiece  to  the  total  cost. 

The  payroll  figure  does  not  include  the 
$250  a  month  paid  from  Job  Corps  funds  to 
St.  Petersburg  Attorney  Ed  Eurville.  This 
payment  brings  Turville’s  total  compensa¬ 
tion  from  the  school  board  to  $12,000  a  year, 
plus  $1,200  a  year  for  secretarial  help. 

Not  included  in  the  payroll  either  are  pri¬ 
vate  guards  furnished  by  the  Wackenhut 
Corp.  The  guards  are  paid  on  an  hourly 
basis,  and  the  bill  for  May  came  to  $586.44. 

The  Christian-Henry  letter  exchange  shows 
the  difficulty  in  attempting  to  pin  down  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  any  particular  decision  in 
setting  up  the  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center. 

Although  the  Job  Corps  contract  and 
Christian’s  letter  purport  to  make  the  school 
board  responsible  for  many  decisions,  local 
officials  frequently  say  their  actions  were 
dictated  by  OEO  officials. 


There  is,  for  example,  a  letter  in  school 
board  files  written  by  Mills  to  Milton  Fogel- 
man,  OEO  contracting  officer,  suggesting 
spending  $25,000  on  a  documentary  film 
about  the  center. 

"This  could  be  used  for  future  public  re¬ 
lations  in  the  Job  Corps  program,  also  as  a 
historical  document  that  might  be  of  na¬ 
tional  value,”  said  Mills  in  the  letter.  “It 
could  also  be  used  for  recruiting  by  the 
Job  Corps.” 

Asked  about  the  letter,  Mills  said  OEO 
officials  suggested  he  write  it. 

Ems,  who  is  technically  boss  of  the  cen¬ 
ter,  appears  to  be  faced  with  the  unenviable 
task  of  serving  two  masters. 

Officially  Ems  is  supposed  to  report  to 
Mills,  but  in  conversation  he  refers  to  Miss 
Henry  as  -his  “superior.” 

Miss  Henry  describes  herself  as  a  “trouble¬ 
shooter”  but  notes  that  since  the  Federal 
Government  is  putting  up  100  percent  of  the 
money  it  can  say  what  the  program  will  be 
and  can  specify  changes  as  it  continues. 

The  program  has  put  the  school  board  in 
somewhat  of  a  financial  bind.  Although 
OEO  officials  urged  speed  in  getting  the 
center  open,  they  have  been  slow  in  paying 
for  goods  and  services  purchased  by  the 
school  board. 

On  June  2  Phillips  sent  an  “urgent”  letter 
to  Washington  noting  the  board  spent 
$154,626  on  the  project  from  February  23  to 
April  30,  and  would  request  another  $125,000 
in  a  few  days.  He  said  this  was  urgently 
needed  by  June  30,  the  end  of  the  board’s 
fiscal  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  school  board  has  been 
forced  to  borrow  money  for  other  projects. 

Phillips  said  yesterday  $154,626  of  the 
money  came  in  the  Monday  morning’s  mail. 
He  said  the  rest  of  it — $139,628  for  the 
month  of  May — has  not  yet  been  received. 

OEO  officials  were  so  anxious  to  get  the 
center  open  that  they  gave  Pinellas  officials  a 
90-day  exemption  from  certain  purchasing 
requirements  and  permitted  many  things  not 
generally  allowed  in  Federal  programs. 

The  Job  Corps  contract,  for  example,  for¬ 
bids  “cost-plus”  subcontracts  but  $19,000 
in  electrical  wiring  was  done  on  a  cost  plus 
10-percent  basis. 

It  was  during  this  “emergency”  period  that 
a  laundry  owned  by  U.S.  Representative  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Cramer  got  the  Job  Corps  center’s 
linen  rental  and  laundry  business. 

Christian  contends  this  was  awarded  on 
a  bid  basis,  but  a  check  of  the  record  shows 
the  method  used  violated  all  normal  bidding 
procedures. 

The  “bids”  were  obtained  on  different 
standards,  and  there  was  a  considerable  lag 
in  the  time  between  submission  of  the  first 
bid  and  submission  of  the  successful  “bid.” 

The  Soft  Water  Laundry  bid  is  dated  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  while  the  letter  from  Cramer’s  firm. 
Home  Service  Laundry,  is  dated  February  25. 

A  letter  from  Darrell  R.  Blackburn,  “logis¬ 
tics  supervisor,”  defending  the  bid  procedure 
is  dated  May  3. 

Blackburn’s  letter  says  he  contacted  three 
firms  by  telephone,  including  Gulf  Coast 
Laundry. 

Gulf  Coast  and  Soft  Water  submitted 
rental  quotations  on  an  item-by-item  basis, 
while  Home  Service  offered  to  furnish  bed 
linen  for  7  cents  a  pound. 

Blackburn  said  he  found  out  how  many 
pounds  each  item  weighed,  and  converted 
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Home  Service’s  bid  to  the  same  basis  as  the 
other  laundries.  The  way  he  figured  it  Home 
Service  came  out  the  low  bidder. 

Whether  Pinellas  will  continue  the  Job 
Corps  program  after  its  18  months  contract 
has  expired  is  uncertain.  At  present  school 
officials  are  a  bit  discouraged. 

Recalling  how  St.  Petersburg  Mayor  Her¬ 
man  Goldner  sent  the  first  information  about 
that  program  to  him.  Mills  last  week  said; 

"It  came  across  my  desk  and  I  pursued  it. 
I  guess  the  best  thing  to  have  done  would  be 
to  throw  it  in  the  trash  can.  It  hasn’t  helped 
our  image  any.” 

Christian  said  he  wouldn’t  go  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  again  if  he  had  it  to  do  over.  “At  the 
time  we  couldn’t  have  anticipated  some  of 
the  problems,”  he  said. 

“It  has  made  us  real  unpopular.” 

Rumors  about  the  center  have  been  much 
worse  than  the  facts.  One  girl  arrived  at  the 
center  5  months  pregnant  but — according  to 
Ems — none  of  the  girls  has  become  pregnant 
since  arriving.  Rumors  had  it  otherwise. 

Of  the  229  girls  to  arrive  at  the  center,  only 
19  have  left.  Seventeen  girls  dropped  out 
voluntarily  because  of  homesickness  or  dis¬ 
like  of  the  center’s  rules,  while  two  were  sent 
home  involuntarily  for  violation  of  curfew 
and  for  drinking,  Ems  said. 

Ems  is  optimistic  about  success  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  “We  see  a  change  in  the  majority  of 
the  girls,”  he  said.  “The  feeling  of  self- 
worth  is  beginning  to  come  about.” 

Christian  is  taking  a  wait-and-see  attitude. 

“My  personal  feeling  is  we  should  evaluate 
this  thing  carefully,”  he  said  last  week.  “If 
we  are  hurting  someone’s  business  then  I 
think  we  might  well  consider  discontinuing 
the  program.” 

But  he  added:  “I  don’t  think  we  should  be 
too  fast  to  judge  something  that  is  in  the 
crawling  stage.” 


Screening  Methods  Hit 

Washington. — Representative  Albert  H. 
Quie,  Republican,  of  Minnesota,  yesterday 
criticized  the  screening  procedures  used  in 
recruiting  girls  for  the  Job  Corps  Center  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

He  said  his  recent  criticism  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  process  for  St.  Petersburg  apparently  had 
been  interpreted  as  a  charge  of  immorality. 

Quie  said  girls  physically  and  psychologi¬ 
cally  unfit  for  the  program  had  been  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg,  which  showed  that  the  corps 
was  so  unorganized  it  could  not  screen  out 
unsuitable  recruits. 

But  Quie  said  he  had  made  no  direct 
charges  of  immorality  and  had  no  proof  of 
it.  He  recalled  saying,  however,  that  some 
girls  had  been  sent  home  for  activities 
“frowned  upon.” 

Joseph  Ems,  director  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
center,  yesterday  said  he  deeply  resented  in¬ 
nuendoes  of  immorality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  reference 
to  my  request — never  even  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Shriver — for  a  list  of  consultants 
employed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity.  I  have  now  obtained  such  a 
list,  but  not  through  the  courtesy  of  that 
agency  or  its  Director. 

The  list  of  consultants — together  with 
their  daily  salaries,  which  you  will  note 
range  from  a  paltry  $35  to  a  princely 
$100  per  day — is  as  follows: 
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Full-time  consultants 

CURRENT 


Name 

Date  of 
appointment 

Salary 

Brown,  Holmes  M _ 

Oct.  12,1964 

$100 

Elwell,  Richard  R _ 

Nov.  30, 1964 

65 

Masters,  Peter  F - - 

Oct.  26,1964 

60 

Gross,  Ernest _ 

Dec.  7, 1964 

60 

Moss,  Edward  K . . 

Apr.  1, 1965 

75 

Maguire,  Francis  X _ 

Oct.  26,1964 

60 

Miller.  Harry  J . 

Oct.  26,1964 

60 

Wright,  Dale  R . . 

Jan.  5, 1965 

60 

Ellis,  Garrison  M _ 

Dec.  28,1964 

60 

Williams,  Joan _ _ _ 

Apr.  12,1965 

50 

VanDoren,  Ronald  D _ 

Nov.  8,1964 

65 

Allott,  Patricia  A _ _ 

Dec.  29,1964 

35 

Doherty,  James  E - 

Nov.  8,1964 

35 

Hughes,  Eleanor  P — . - 

May  3, 1965 

50 

Tait,  Pauline  W _ 

Apr.  29,1965 

50 

Michaels,  Anna  W . ... 

May  3, 1965 

50 

Roddy,  Robert  W  _ 

Feb.  15,1965 

60 

Price,  Gary _ 

Oct.  26,1964 

55 

_ do . 

70 

_ do.. . 

35 

60 

Jan.  18,1966 

60 

Carter,  Charles  A - - 

Dec.  1, 1964 

40 

Hutchison,  John  G _ 

Oct.  26,1964 

50 

Gerson,  Richard  I _ 

Oct.  29,1964 

75 

Higgins,  Thaddeus  F.  X... 

May  10,1965 

55 

Blackburn,  John  J _ 

Oct.  26,1964 

55 

Chong,  Charles . . 

Nov.  23, 1964 

50 

Parsons,  Arch . 

May  24,1965 

65 

Rantane,  Bruno _ 

Feb.  15, 1965 

60 

Sill,  Maurice  L_ . . 

Nov.  17, 1964 

70 

Baker,  Robert  N _ _ 

Dec.  10,1964 

60 

Huntington,  Haskins _ 

Dec.  31,1964 

70 

Healy,  Edward  F - 

Oct.  26,1964 

90 

Woodward,  Anola  E._ . 

Apr.  21,1965 

40 

Pulakos,  Milton . . 

Jan.  4,1965 

50 

Brashears,  Benjamin  S - 

Dec.  17,1964 

45 

Eigen,  Lewis  D - 

Oct.  26,1964 

85 

Troutman,  John  E _ 

Mar.  25, 1965 

70 

Gottlieb,  David. .  - 

Oct.  26,1964 

70 

Stellwagon,  Walter  R - 

Jan.  3, 1965 

70 

Katz,  Milton  S _ 

Apr.  26,1965 

70 

Levine,  Stanley - 

May  10, 1965 

70 

Gillis,  Jr.,  James  O _ 

Oct.  26, 1964 

55 

Sexton.  Brendon _ 

Nov.  30, 1964 

100 

VandenHeuvel,  William  — 

Dec.  3, 1964 

■100 

Bohrson,  Ralph  G - 

Apr.  5, 1965 

80 

Ross,  Elizabeth  H - 

Nov.  9, 1964 

65 

Rauh,  B.  Michael - 

Apr.  26,1965 

60 

Bass,  William  H - 

Dec.  14,1964 

60 

Moore,  Robert  N  ...  - 

Dee.  8, 1964 

60 

Cotton,  Mello _ 

Nov.  23, 1964 

55 

Ben-Ami,  David  Z - 

Apr.  25,1965 

50 

Drake,  Charles  H - 

Nov.  9, 1964 

50 

Salett ,  Stanley  J. . . . 

Oct.  26,1964 

45 

Wickland ,  Roger  F - 

Nov.  3,1964 

65 

Johnson,  James  E - 

May  5, 1965 

60 

Alexander,  Alan  A — . 

Oct.  26,1964 

50 

Paynter,  David  H - 

Jan.  18,1965 

90 

40 

O’ Hare,  Thomas  J _ 

May  17,1965 

50 

Diener,  Charles  L - 

Nov.  29, 1964 

40 

O’ Callaghan,  Donald  N — 

Nov.  8,1964 

65 

Keating,  Raymond  F - 

Dec.  14,1964 

50 

Wilkins,  William  D - 

Jan.  11,1965 

75 

Schima,  Marilyn  E . — - 

Oct.  26,1964 

60 

Hall,  C.  Mitchell . 

Jan.  18,1965 

75 

McConnell,  William  A - 

Jan.  4,  1965 

50 

Ferlo,  Virgil  J - 

Dec.  10,1964 

45 

Garofalo,  Dominic  G . .. 

Mar.  22, 1965 

50 

Palmour,  Claire  T . . 

May  10,1965 

50 

Fox,  Lester  J . . . - 

Feb.  1, 1965 

60 

Sasaki,  Tom  T - 

Jan.  21,1965 

60 

Stocks,  Donald  M - 

Apr.  19,1965 

50 

Eldred,  Philip  H - 

Mar.  22,1965 

45 

Olivero,  Jack  J.  - . 

May  11,1965 

45 

Cosgrove,  Thomas  J - 

Nov.  30, 1965 

70 

Lucas,  Jane  M . . 

Apr.  28,1965 

40 

Fallon ,  V  incent . . . 

Mar.  19,1965 

60 

Rainey,  Virginia . — - 

Mar.  15,1965 

45 

Richmond,  Julius  M . 

Feb.  1, 1965 

100 

Spickler,  Martin  W . 

Feb.  28,1965 

60 

Balzer,  Franc _ 

Apr.  16,1965 

50 

Feb.  23,1965 

50 

Lowe,  Roger  D . 

Apr.  6, 1965 

50 

Darlington,  Alice . 

Mar.  22,1965 

40 

Lewis,  Joan  D  . 

Apr.  8, 1965 

45 

Hunter,  Gertrude  T _ 

Apr.  12,1965 

50 

Fogg,  Betty  L . . 

Mar.  1, 1965 

50 

Terris,  Shirley  D - 

_  .do.  _ 

50 

Blaylock,  Marilyn  J. . . 

Apr.  5, 1965 

45 

Aguirre,  Humberto. . . 

May  3, 1965 

45 

Heller,  Adele  R... . 

Mar.  22,1965 

40 

Martin,  John  A.,  Jr _ 

May  17,1965 

50 

Goodwin,  James  C _  .. 

May  24,1965 

50 

Hyman,  Milton _ _ 

May  10,1965 

60 

Williams,  Robert  E - 

Apr.  6, 1965 

60 

Mehlberg,  Wallace  L . 

Apr.  21,1965 

60 

Jordan,  Vernon  E _ 

May  20, 1965 

60 

Apr.  19,1965 

60 

_  __do _ 

60 

Hanan,  Thomas  M _ 

Feb.  23,1965 

35 

Stack,  Michael  J-. . . 

Mar.  22,1965 

65 

Collins,  Raymond  C . 

Apr.  26,1965 

50 

Organization 

Selecting  official 

Duty  station 

Public  Affairs . . 

H.  Brown . 

Washington,  D.C _ 

_ do _ _ 

_ do_ _ _ 

_ do.: _ ' _ 

_ do _ 

_ do . . 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ _ _ _ 

"iiido”::::::: . 

_ do. . . . 

_ do . . 

. do . . . . 

_ do . 

_ do _ _ _ 

_ do__ . . 

_ do . . . 

do 

_ do . . . 

. do . . . 

. do . . . 

. do . . 

_ do . . _ 

_ do . . . 

_ do _ _ 

_ do . . 

_ do . . 

_ do _ _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

_ do . . . 

do 

__  __do _ 

_ do _ _ 

. do _ _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

_ do . . 

_ do _ _ 

VISTA 

. do . . 

VISTA . . . 

VISTA  _ 

VISTA 

VISTA 

VISTA . 

VISTA  . 

VISTA 

_ do.. . . 

VISTA 

VISTA 

VISTA 

_ do. _ _ 

VISTA . 

VISTA 

VISTA 

VTSTA 

_ do _ _ 

_ do . — - 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ 

. do _ 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

_.  .do.  _ — 

_ _ do.  _  _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

_ do. _ 

...do.  _ -  - 

_  .do _  -  --  --- 

HAP 

_ do  _  --  - 

OAP 

_ do  _ - 

CAP 

__  .do _ _ 

OAP 

OAP 

OAP 

.do _ 

CAP 

OAP 

OAP 

CAP 

OAP 

VTSTA 

VISTA 

_ do. . . . 

W.  Kelly _ 

_ do... . . 

_ do. . . 

_ do . . 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ _ 

_ do . . 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do - 

do 

_ do _ 

OAP 

_ do - - 

CAP 

.  .  .do  - _ .' 

OAP 

Atlanta,  Ga _ 

OAP 

New  Mexico. ..  ... 

CAP  _ 

_ do  _ 

Washington,  D.C... 

CAP 

_ do _  -- 

Yakima,  Wash - - 

CAP 

_ do  _ _ 

Washington,  D.C... 

OAP 

OAP 

OAP 

OAP 

OAP 

OAP 

OA  P 

oap 

OAP 

CAP 

OAP 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do . . . 

_ do _ 

_ do.. _  _ 

CAP  . 

SanIFrancisco,  Calif. 

__  do _ 

Chicago,  Ill _ - 

OAP 

OAP 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

New  York . . 

OAP 

CAP  _ 

Washington,  D.C—. 

CAP . . . 

Home  address 


66  Mayfair  Lane,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

3850  Tunlaw  Rd.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

1425  Floral  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

62  Lansing  Dr.,  Delmar,  N.Y. 

1600  Foxhall  Rd.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

144-30  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Flushing,  N.Y. 

87  Pleasant  Way.  Penfield,  N.Y. 

101  G  St.  SW„  Washington,  D.C. 

49  Wilton  St..  Princeton,  N.J. 

444  East  76th  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

1319  Frazier  PI.,  Falls  Church,  Va. 

1231  33d  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  - 
1724  17th  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

1301  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3331  Quesada  St.  NW.,  Washington  D.C., 

1212  28th  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

2303  Xerxes  Ave.  North,  Golden  Valley,  Minn. 

40  G  St.  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

319  Cedar  Lane,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

3706  Appleton  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

1160  12th  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

201  Waynewood  Blvd.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

238  57th  PI.  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

7319  Essex  Ave.,  Springfield,  Va. 

3416  Porter  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

5303  St.  James  Ter.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

463  Dartmouth  Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

1330  New  Hampshire  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

730  South  Kingsley  Dr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

8600  16th  St.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Valley  View  Farm,  Centerville,  Fa. 

7514  Cayuga  Ave.,  Bethesda,  Md. 

4561  LaSalle  Ave.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

1310  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 
1535  17th  St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

183  West  87th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

2612  Naylor  Rd.  SE,  'Washington,  D.C. 

1719  Q  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

18801  Muncaster  Rd.,  Derwood,  Md. 

Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Do. 

12  Tulip  Dr.,  Great  Neck,  NY. 

158  South  Westgate  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
260  Pellings  Pond  Rd.,  Lynnfield  Center,  Mass. 
Washington  Square  Village,  South ,  New  York. 
3319  Dumbarton  Ave.  NW.,  Washington  -D.C 
6771  Miller  St.,  Arvada,  Colo. 

3255  P  S t .  NW .,  Wash ington ,  D .  C . 

3516  Sterling  Ave. ,  Alexandria,  Va. 

601  Elm  Ave.,  Takoma  Park,  Md. 

424  Margin  St.,  Franklin,  Tennf 
1116  South  16th  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

Post  Office  Box  409,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

32  Loerept  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

1764  Church  St.  NW,  W ashington,  D.C. 

20610  Pacific  Coast  Highway ,  Malibu,  Calif. 

6902  Piney  Branch  Rd.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
1605  South  28th  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

1285  Carmel  Dr.,  Simi,  Calif. 

Care  of  Frank  Barbar,  8300  Cooper  St.,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va. 

Box  416,  Harvard  Rd.,  Shirley,  Mass. 

152  East  19th  St.,  Durango,  Colo. 

1636  Molly  Dr.,  Carson  City,  Nev. 

52  William  St.,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

3216  Hill  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

1629  Columbia  Rd.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
3401  Bangor  St.  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

613  Plantation  Dr.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

821  West  Great  Falls  St.,  Falls  Church,  Va. 
Route  1,  Box  482,  Proctorville,  Ohio. 

1623  Valley  Rd.  NW,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

1315  16th  St.  NW.,  Apt  613,  Washington,  D.C. 
1400  Quincy  St.  NE.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

800  4th  St.  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

510  East  Chestnut,  Apt.  2,  Yakima,  Wash. 

1200  North  Court  House  Rd.,  Arlington,  Va. 

5349  Broad  Branch  Rd.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
1605  Buchanon  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

1525  Colvin  Ave.,  Kenmore,  N.J. 

1913  North  Ode  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

50  Ely  Dr.,  Fayettesville,  N.Y. 

207  Baden  St.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

9407  Siena  St.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

123  North  Carolina  Ave.  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
7913  Roswell,  Falls  Church,  Va. 

1929  Q  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

5404  Mohican  Rd.,  Washington,  D.C. 

4600  Argyle  Ter.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

5425  North  20th  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

1855  Shepherd  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

65  Hermann  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

1305  Glenwood  St.,  Austin,  Tex. 

2912  Wilton  Ave.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

3020  Deakin  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

919  Shattuck  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

5214  South  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

8006  South  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rural  Route  2,  Spring  Valley,  Wis. 

2919  Peek  Rd.  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

291  Garfield  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

148  East  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

338  Bayview  Ave.,  Douglaston,  N.Y. 

447  Munson  PI.,  Falls  Church,  Va. 

508  Orrin  St.,  Vienna,  Va. 
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Full-time  consultants — Continued 


Name 

Date  of 
appointment 

Salary 

Rhine,  Earl  R - 

Apr.  16, 1965 

$45 

50 

Oliver,  Barbara  J - 

May  24,1965 

60 

Ramirez,  Lorenzo _ 

May  23, 1965 

45 

Golatz,  Helmut  J - 

Dec.  28,1964 

60 

Stenson,  Kiernan  F _ 

Apr.  5, 1965 

100 

Salten,  David  G _ 

Apr.  14,1965 

100 

Bernstein,  Jerome  S _ 

Dec.  30,1964 

70 

Hymes,  James  L _ 

Feb.  16,1965 

90 

Morris,  Dudley  E _ 

Oct.  26,1964 

40 

Williams,  J.  Earl _ 

Jan.  27,1965 

85 

Shovell,  William  L.  - 

Feb.  16,1965 

70 

Haddad,  William  F _ 

Jan.  18,1965 

90 

Walsh.  Ira  P _ _ 

Feb.  23,1965 

75 

Yette,  Samuel  F - - 

Nov.  29, 1965 

70 

Cahn,  Edgar  S _ 

Oct.  26,1964 

70 

Radler,  D.H _ 

May  16,1965 

70 

Zagorin,  Ruth  K _ 

Oct.  26,1964 

40 

Clampitt,  Robert  H _ 

Feb.  5, 1965 

70 

Brown,  E.  Wayles,  Jr - 

Apr.  1, 1965 

75 

Ximenes,  Vincente  T _ 

Feb.  26,1966 

70 

Smilen,  Kenneth  B —  _ 

Feb.  9, 1965 

60 

Williams,  John  O..  _ 

Feb.  19,1965 

55 

Boasberg,  Emanuel . 

Dec.  21,1964 

50 

Keville,  Maurice  L . . 

Apr.  19,1965 

50 

Murphy,  John  G _ 

Mar.  29, 1965 

60 

CURRENT — Continued 


Organization 

Selecting  official 

Duty  station 

Home  address 

CAP  . . 

T.  Berry _ 

Washington,  D.C.__ 

401  Woodlawn,  Mattoun,  HI. 

13  Wennerberg  Rd,  Middleton,  Mass. 

CAP  _ 

CAP  _  . . . 

209  West  104th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

CAP 

_ do _ 

_ do . . 

2239  North  Waco,  Wichita,  Kans. 

CAP 

_ do . . . 

722  Storch  Rd.,  State  College,  Pa. 

CAP 

_ do _ 

4337  Colonial  Park  Dr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CAP 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

10  The  Esplanade,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

CAP 

_ do _ _ 

12012  Kerwood  Rd.,  Silver  Spring,  McL 

CAP 

_ do__ . . 

1621  Oaklawn  Ct.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

CAP 

_ do _ 

. do . . . 

149  Peachtree  Circle  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

CAP 

_ do _ _ 

_ do. . 

3204  Mount  Vernon  Dr.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

CAP 

__  _  do _ 

_ do . . . . 

466  Johnson  Parkway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Office  of  the  Director.... 

. do _ 

1  West  72 d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

_ do _ _ 

_ do . . 

240  Sebastian  Dr.,  Millbrea,  Calif. 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

1020  B  South  Euclid  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

_ do _ 

10  3d  St.  SE,  Washington,  D.O. 

_ do _ _ 

do 

50  South  Jenny  Lane,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1314  Fiddlers  Green,  Falls  Church,  Va. 

280  9th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

_ do . . 

646  Independence  Ave.  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

906  Allison  St.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

_ do _ _ 

_ do . . . . 

131  Joralemal  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

101  Castlebar  Rd.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Interagency  relations _ 

_ do _ _ 

40  7th  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  Baker. _ _ 

_ do... _ _ 

507  West  Poplar  Rd.,  Sterling,  Va. 

_ do _  ___ 

_ do _ 

6516  Carolina  Pl.  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

TERMINATED 


Lorenzo,  Michael _ 

MacKaye,  Milton - 

Margulies,  Stuart  S_  — 

Michaelis,  Diana _ 

Morris,  Daniel - 

Morris,  Jonas  V _ 

Noble,  Jeanne  L _ 

Pansing,  David  H _ 

Rae,  Norman  T _ 

Ridder,  Marie  W_  _ 

Sagalyn - 

Shimanovsky,  Burton. 

Siena,  James  V... _ 

Sanzski,  William  J____ 

Wagley,  John  R _ 

Westgate,  Robert  D_. 

Wheeler,  Billy  E _ 

Adams,  John  C _ 

Adler,  James  N _ 

Block,  Clifford  H _ 

Eischer,  M.  Peter _ 

George,  Thomas  R _ 

O ill,  Patricia  E _ 

Gold,  William _ 

Gregary,  Willola  M _ 

Guskin,  Judith  T _ 

Hall,  Paul  G _ 

Harris,  John  K _ 


Apr. 

5, 1965 

Oct. 

26, 1964 

Jan. 

18,  1965 

Nov. 

16, 1964 

Jan. 

21, 1964 

Jan. 

4, 1965 

Oct. 

26,  1964 

Mar. 

29, 1965 

Oct. 

26, 1964 

Feb. 

15,  1965 

Apr. 

22, 1965 

Oct. 

26, 1964 

Nov. 

9, 1964 

Dec. 

9, 1964 

Oct. 

26, 1964 

Jan. 

4, 1965 

Mar. 

29, 1965 

Feb. 

15, 1965 

Dec. 

31, 1964 

Nov. 

23, 1964 

Dec. 

8, 1964 

Dec. 

26, 1964 

Oct. 

26, 1964 

Dec. 

21, 1964 

Nov. 

4, 1964 

Oct. 

26, 1964 

Jan. 

18,  1965 

Oct. 

30, 1964 

Hearle,  Edward  F__ 
Hubbard,  Fred  D— . 

James,  Edgar _ 

Holmes,  Samuel _ 

Stone,  Fay  B - 

Womack,  Joseph  D_ 
Pachios,  Harold  C__ 


Dec.  21,1964 
May  17, 1965 
Nov.  30, 1964 
Mar.  29, 1966 
Nov.  30, 1964 
Oct.  26, 1964 
Nov.  30, 1964 


$50 

50 

80 

50 

65 

60 

85 

65 

65 

50 

50 

45 

60 

60 

50 

60 

70 

70 

60 

45 

55 

50 

40 

45 

40 

30 

50 

70 

80 

75 

60 

50 

60 

50 

50 


O.  Singletary _ 

Washington,  D.C._ 

H.  Brown _ 

CAP 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

CAP 

VISTA 

_ do _ 

CAP 

O.  Singletary _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ _ 

H.  Brown _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

CAP 

_ do _ 

VISTA 

G.  Ferguson _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

VISTA 

G.  Ferguson _ 

_ do _ 

CAP  _ 

T.  Berry _ 

_ do _ _ 

O.  Singletary _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ I _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

H.  Brown _ 

_do _ 

do 

VISTA  _  _ 

G.  Ferguson  _ 

VISTA  _ 

VISTA 

PPAR 

_ do _ _ 

CAP 

_ do _ _ 

VISTA 

G.  Ferguson  _ 

_ do _ 

H.  Brown _ __ 

_ do____ _  _ 

do 

VISTA 

G.  Ferguson  _ 

_ do _ 

4026  David  Lane,  Alexandria,  Va. 

2817  Woodley  Rd.,  NW.f  Washington,  D.O. 

436  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

3316  Volta  PL,  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

4910  17th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

2206  Tunlaw  Rd.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

4  Washington  Square  Village,  New  York,  N.Y. 
5409  14th  PL,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

1609  Riggs  PI.  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

4509  Crest  Lane,  McLean,  Va. 

3006  Albemarle  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

1217  Cypress  Lane,  Elk  Grove,  Ill. 

901  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

916  25th  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

1609  28th  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

1816  S  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

136  Hicks,  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

73  Lamplighter  Lane,  Sherborn,  Mass. 

601  West  50th  St:,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2823  Gainesville  St.  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

1666  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
3113  Ravensworth  Pl.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Universal  House,  1588  Ansel  Rd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
2436  North  Revere  Rd.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

926  North  Mohawk  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

1150  12th  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

296  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1535  17th  St.  NW.,  Apartment  2,  Washington, 
D.C. 

8113  Layola  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

601  East  32d  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

5600  Frontier  Way,  Carmichael,  Calif. 

260  West  14th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

2349  North  Early  St.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

4218  47th  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

2001  North  Adams  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 


Intermittent  consultants 

CURRENT 


Name 

Date  of 
appointment 

Salary 

Organization 

Selecting  official 

Duty  station 

Dec.  1, 1964 

$75 

D.  Baker _ _ _ 

Washington,  D.C... 

A  pr  26  1 965 

100 

J.  Kershaw . . 

60 

_ do _ 

70 

_ do _ 

_ do . . . . 

Feb.  1, 1965 

70 

do 

_ do . . . 

Feb  9  1966 

70 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

Apr.  1, 1965 

60 

VISTA _ _ 

G.  Ferguson _ 

. do . . . 

Apr.  20 j  1965 

40 

VISTA 

. do _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

Ort  26  1964 

65 

O.  Singletary _ 

_ do . . . 

May  24^  1965 

70 

_ do _ 

_ do _ _ 

Jan.  13, 1965 

55 

Apr  5  1965 

100 

CAP 

T.  Berry _ 

_ do _ _ 

Mar  31, 1965 

90 

CAP 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Apr.  5, 1965 

100 

CAP _ _ 

Apr.  12^  1965 

100 

CAP  _ _ _ 

Nov.  9, 1964 

50 

VISTA 

G.  Ferguson _ 

_ do _ 

Feb.  4, 1966 

50 

W.  Kelly _ 

_ do _ 

Hall,  Clifton  _ 

Mar.  23, 1965 

75 

Nov.  29, 1964 

40 

O.  Singletary _ 

40 

_ do! . I _ 

_ do _ 

90 

_ do _ _ 

_ _ do _ 

Jan.  25,1965 

76 

_ do _  _ 

___  do_ _ _ 

Mar.  11,1965 

75 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

70 

_ do _ _ _ 

_ do _ 

Soldwedel,  Bette  J._. _ 

70 

_ do _ 

Home  address 


4811  Dexter  Ter.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C; 

205  Bayberry  Dr.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

2153  Violet  Rd.,  Lexington,  Kyi 
1930  Regent  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

910  Meadowlark  Dr.,  Laguna  Beach,  Calif. 
3514  Quesada  St.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
4214  Odana  Rd.,  Madison,  Wis. 

4105  Thornapple  St.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

37  Arlington  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Greenville,  N.Y. 

9  Bay  State  Rd.,  Boston,  Mass. 

55  Valley  View  Rd.,  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

1747  Kenneth  Way,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

600  South  State  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Kay  Dr.  South,  Haddonfield,  N.J. 

503  Northview  Dr.,  Glenshaw,  Pa. 

5427  Potomac  Ave.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
7702  Old  Chester  Rd.,  Bethesda,  Md. 

439  East  St.,  Walpole,  Mass. 

4210  Northwest  11th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla. 

7717  Beachtree  Rd.,  Bethesda,  Md. 

3710  Harrison  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Webster  College,  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

196  East  75th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

241  Hudson  Ter.,  Piermont,  N.Y. 
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Intermittent  consultants — Continued 

CURRENT 


Name 

Date  of 
appointment 

Salary 

Organization 

Selecting  official 

Duty  station 

Apr.  15,1965 

$70 

Shelden,  Miriam  A  .. _ 

May  19;  1965 

75 

_ do _ _ 

Kevser,  Stepbney  J _ 

Apr.  12,1965 

60 

do 

_ do . . 

_ __do__  _ 

Mansfield,  Jack  P _ 

Feb.  1, 1965 

60 

CAP . 

T.  Berrv  . 

_ do . . 

McConnell,  Beatrice _ 

Feb.  5, 1965 

50 

CAP . 

McEvers,  Charles  L _ 

Jan.  17,1965 

45 

CAP . . 

Goldberg,  J_  R 

Mar.  12,1965 

100 

CAP . _ . 

_ do . 

Mar.  15;  1965 

45 

CAP . __ 

do 

Goble,  Dorothy  Y _ 

Mar.  2i;  1965 

45 

CAP... . . 

_ do _ 

_ do,:..  _’ 

McConnelly,  Beverly  B _ 

Mar.  22,1965 

60 

CAP . . 

_ do_ . . 

Pullman,  Wash,,, 

Jan.  11,1965 

70 

CAP . . 

.  do 

Washington,  D.C___ 

Henderson,  Vivian  W _ 

Apr.  22,1965 

60 

CAP . . 

_ do _ _ 

_ do,! _ _ 

Apr.  26,1965 

100 

CAP _ 

_ do _ 

Mar.  25;  1965 

40 

CAP _ _ _ 

_ _do _ _ 

_ do, _ _ 

Mar.  8,1965 

100 

CAP _ 

_ do,.. 

Mar.  9,1965 

100 

CAP _ _ 

_ do _ 

Feb.  3, 1965 

40 

CAP . . . . 

Feb.  10,1965 

40 

CAP _ 

_ do _ 

Mar.  28, 1965 

100 

CAP _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Feb.  1,  1965 

100 

CAP _ 

Apr.  2, 1965 

100 

CAP _ _ _ _ _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Apr.  1, 1965 

100 

CAP _ 

Nov.  9, 1964 

70 

CAP _ _ — 

Apr.  b,  1965 

60 

CAP _ 

Feb.  15^  1965 

60 

CAP _  _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Jan.  11, 1965 

60 

CAP _ 

50 

CAP _ 

45 

CAP . . - 

_ do _ _ 

do  .  _ 

Apr.  lfy  1965 

60 

CAP _ _ _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ _ 

45 

CAP 

_ do _ _ 

do 

May  3, 1965 

75 

CAP _ 

_ do _  _ 

_ do _ 

Apr.  16’  1965 

65 

CAP  _ 

Apr.  5, 1965 

70 

CAP _ _ 

_ do _  _ 

__  *__do  I _ 

85 

CAP . . 

_ do_  _ _ _ 

_ do _  _ 

Apr.  16,1965 

60 

CAP . . 

_ do  _ 

_ do _ _ 

Apr.  b,  1965 

50 

CAP . . 

_ do _ 

do 

_ l_do  1 _ 

50 

CAP _ _ _ _ 

_ do  _ 

_ do . . 

_ do  _ 

95 

CAP _ _ 

_ do _ 

. do _ _ _ 

Dec.  7, 1964 

40 

CAP . . . 

_ do _ 

_ do  _ 

Feb.  l',  1965 

60 

CAP _ _ _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Dec.  28^  1964 

50 

CAP _  _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

May  3, 1965 

80 

CAP _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Mar.  1  ;  1965 

60 

CAP . . . . 

_ do _ 

_ do _  _ 

Feb.  1, 1965 

60 

HAP  _  _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ _ 

Mar.  17,1965 

66 

CAP . - 

Jan.  25’  1965 

55 

CAP . _ . - 

__  _do _ _ _ 

May  3, 1965 

45 

CAP . . 

_ do _ 

_ do _  _ 

Mar.  28’  1965 

75 

CAP . - . - 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Apr.  29,1965 

75 

CAP . 

_ do _ 

_ do _  _ 

Apr.  14,1965 

65 

CAP . 

Apr.  25,1965 

85 

CAP _ 

May  18' 1965 

60 

CAP . . 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Apr.  6, 1965 

60 

CAP _ _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

May  9, 1965 

40 

CAP  . . 

.  do 

Baltimore _ _ 

50 

CAP _ 

Washington,  D.C... 

May  20,1965 

40 

CAP _ _ _ 

_ do, _ _ 

West  Hollywood, 

May  10,1965 

100 

GAP 

Fla. 

Tallahassee,  Fla  ... 

Apr.  26,1965 

60 

CAP.. _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

Washington,  D.C... 

Apr.  28,1965 

60 

GAP  _ 

_ do _ 

New  Orleans,  La _ 

May  23,1965 

25 

GAP 

_ do _ 

Baltimore,  Md _ 

May  9, 1965 

45 

CAP . . 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

May  23,1965 

65 

CAP . . — 

_ do . . . 

Selma,  N.C  . 

Mar.  15, 1965 

60 

Inspections _ 

W.  Haddad . . 

Washington,  D.C--- 

Feb.  23’  1965 

50 

_ do _ 

Feb.  16,1965 

45 

_ do _ 

Mar.  9,1965 

60 

_ do__ . . 

do 

Feb.  7, 1965 

45 

_ do _ 

New  York _ _ 

Feb.  18,1965 

60 

_ do _ 

. do . . . 

Washington,  D.C... 

Feb.  19,1965 

50 

_ do _ 

_ do _ _ 

do 

Feb  12  1965 

60 

do 

Feb  19*  1965 

50 

do 

Feb  8*  1965 

55 

_ do _ 

do 

Feb.  25,1965 

75 

_ do _ 

_ do . . . 

do 

Feb  11  1965 

50 

_ do _ _ 

Mar.  9, 1965 

45 

New  York . — 

Feb.  15,1965 
Apr  IS  1965 

60 

_ do . . 

Washington,  D.C... 

70 

do 

Mar'  14*  1965 

65 

_ do _ 

. do . . 

Mar!  2, 1965 

45 

do _ 

Feb.  8, 1965 

60 

_ do _ 

do 

do _ 

Mar  24  1965 

40 

_ do _ 

_ do . 

Mar  24*  1965 

50 

_ do, _ _ 

_ do _ 

Mar  30*  1965 

45 

_ do _ 

do 

Apr  5  1966 

65 

_ do . . . 

_ do _ 

Feb  14’  1965 

40 

_ do . . 

New  York . 

Apr.  2, 1965 

60 

_ do _ _ 

Washington,  D.C... 

Apr.  19  1965 

70 

do 

_ do _ 

A  nr  9.9  1Q65 

70 

_ do _ 

New  York _ 

Apr  96  1965 

65 

_ do,  _ _ _ 

Glenview,  Ill _ 

Mar.  27^  1965 

45 

Washington,  D.C _ 

Home  address 


295  Central  Park  West,  New  York,  N.Y. 

706  South  Coler  St.,  Urbana,  HI. 

4505  17th  St.  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

2000  Lakeshore  Dr.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

1350  Ingraham  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

10839  Northeast  84th  St.,  Kirkland,  Wash. 

15  Black  Birch  Lane,  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

2637  Valmont  Rd.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

14634  Nelson  Ct.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

1205  Maple  St.,  Pullman,  Wash. 

4100  West  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

1808  Morena  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Maple  Ridge  Rd„  Bethesda,  Md. 

School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

357  East  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

2211  North  Quantico  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

9901  Connecticut  Avenue,  Kensington,  Md. 

560  North  Broadway,  Baltimore,  Md. 

147  Edgars  Lane,  Hastings  on  Hudson,  N.Y. 

201  East  Gorgas  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

155  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Rye,  N.Y. 

1302  West  10th  St.,  Tempo,  Ariz. 

100  East  Harvey,  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

34  West  Levering  Mill  Rd.,  Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa. 
195  Willoughby  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

13  9th  St.  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 

218  36th  St.  S.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 

3  South  Olean  St,  Worcester,  Mass. 

1900  Upshur  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

109  Westwood  Dr.,  Park  Forest,  HI. 

5629  16th  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

97  London  Dr. ,  Hamden,  Conn. 

1500  Thayer  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

3300  West  Union  Ave.,  Englewood,  Colo. 

104  Woodmaney  Lane,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

270  Orange  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

96  Livingston  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Post  Office  Box  1628,  Washington,  D.C. 

344  East  Palmcroft  Dr.,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

Rural  Free  Delivery  6,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

1642  Myrtle  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

110  Jordan  Dr.,  Hamden,  Conn. 

308  North  37th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1232  Avenue  V,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Advancement  School,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

Post  Office  Box  121,  Hanover,  N.H. 

746  Santa  Rosa,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Morgan  Creek  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

718  East  Witherbee  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

788  Columbus  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

4442  Greenwich  Parkway  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

673  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

6203  Elm  Lane  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1475  Euclid  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

2249  Southwest  68  Ter.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

1708  Giths  Dr.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

2005  Columbia  Pike,  Arlington,  Va. 

212  Alonzo  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1219  Balton  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

406  Old  Orchard  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

300  North  Green  St.,  Selma,  N.C. 

2926  Ranawha  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

406  Westwood  Dr.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

868  East  95th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

13012  Valleywood  Dr.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

280  Sullivan  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

280  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

33  Macombs  PL,  New  York,  N.Y. 

473  West  End  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

3441  85th  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  N.Y. 

7  West  81st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

353  West  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

17  North  Wickom  Dr.,  Westfield,  N.Y. 

308  East  73d  St.,  New  YTork,  N.Y. 

52  King  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

2109  Atlantic  Ave.,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

422  Rosario  Ave.,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

525  East  86th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

7-13  Washington  Square  North,  New  York,  N.Y. 

404  Constitution  Ave.  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

542  North  72d  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

18  West  86th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

37  West  12th  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

6414  Earlham  Dr.,  Bethesda,  Md. 

207  Weaver  St.,  Lardmont,  N.Y. 

1642  North  Greenwood  Ave.,  Glenview,  HI. 

371  Franklin  Pl.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


TERMINATED 


Janawitz,  Gayle  S— _ 

Jessen,  Mariana _ 

Kemsley,  William  G. 

Lemer,  Mandel _ 

Levine,  Louise  L _ 


Apr.  12,1965 
Dec.  30,1965 
Feb.  18,1965 
Dec.  28,1964 
Jan.  4, 1965 


Mar.  30,1965 


jfin  gap  _ 

T.  Berry _ 

Washington,  D.C... 

New  York,  N.Y _ 

Washington,  D.C... 

fin  GAP 

. do _ _ 

70  GAP  _ 

KK  VTRT  A 

G.  Ferguson _ 

VTRTA 

76  Public  Affairs . . 

H.  Brown . 

New  York,  N.Y _ 

1357  East  55th  Pl.,  Chicago,  HI. 

319  Avenue  C,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Post  Office  Box  66,  Weston,  Vt. 

Route  4,  Box  464,  Edwardsville,  Ill. 

1057  Linden  St.,  Valley  Stream,  Long  Island, 
N.Y. 

20  Split  Oak  Dr.,  East  Norwich,  Long  Island, 
N.Y. 
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Intermittent  consultants — Continued 

TERMINATED 


Name 


Meadows,  Joe  P - 

MUler,  Tom  E . . 

Moed,  Martin  G - 

Mathner,  Ira  S _ 

O’Rourke,  Edward - 

Popicb,  Michael - 

Piven,  Prances - 

Poston,  Richard  W - 

Quisenberry,  Mary  Carr... 

Roberts,  Ray  Dalton - 

Shedd,  Charles  L _ 

Sheridan,  Marlon  L - 

Wagner,  John  A - 

Weinberg,  Joseph  L - 

Welngarten,  Kenneth - 

Weinstein,  Harry - 

Witherspoon,  Y _ 

Ziegler,  Jerome  M _ _ 

Brain,  George  B - 

Briar,  Joseph  S _ 

Bronfenbrenner,  Urie _ 

Brueckner,  WiUiam - 

Clark,  Mamie  Phipps - 

Crump,  E.  Perry _ 1. 

Davens,  Edward - 

Ford,  Norman  C _ 

Frankel,  Hyman  H - 

Gallardo,  Lloyd  L - 

Grennan,  Sister _ 

Hogreft,  Russell  W - 

Kneedler,  Mary  K - 

Kramer,  Ralph  M _ 

Laurie,  Reginald  S - 

Ockert,  Roy  A _ 

Argento,  Barry _ 

Barth,  WiUiam  P _ 

Brooks,  Michael _ 

Brophy,  Jacqueline _ 

Cahn,  Jean  C _ 

Camponeschi,  Philip  A — 

Carle,  Doris  M _ 

Clark,  John  D.  J _ 

Click,  James  W _ 

Ehrman,  Irma _ 

Essers,  Hendrix  A - 

Fielder,  Marie . — 

Fisher,  Bernard  O - 

Foote,  James  A _ 

Freeman,  Howard _ 

Friedberg,  Judith  E - 


Gilbert,  Monroe  A. 


Gordon,  Norma  J _ 

Grumer,  Morris _ 

Gwilliam,  Robert  F._ 
Halberstam,  Michael. 

Hauck,  Arthur  A - 

Herman,  Melvin _ 

Hoehler,  Fred,  Jr _ 

Patterson,  John  N _ 

Perry,  Yvonne  S _ 

Zigler,  Edward . 


Date  of 
appointment 


Salary 


Nov.  29, 1964 
Nov.  29, 1964 
Dee.  9, 1964 
Feb.  25,1965 
Apr.  13, 1965 
Nov.  29, 1964 
Mar.  28, 1965 
Dec.  18,1964 
Apr.  5, 1965 
May  17,1965 
Feb.  23,1965 
Mar.  15. 1965 
Mar.  24, 1965 
Jan.  28,1965 
May  17,1965 

_ do _  - 

Dec.  6, 1964 
Jan.  18, 1965 
Feb.  28,1965 
May  17,1965 
Feb.  15,1965 
May  17,1965 
Feb.  15,1965 
Mar.  8,1965 
Mar.  1, 1965 
Nov.  29, 1964 
May  17,1965 

_ do _ 

Mar.  15, 1965 
May  17,1965 
Feb.  28,1965 
May  17,1965 
Mar.  8,1965 
May  17,1965 
Nov.  29, 1964 
Nov.  9, 1964 
Apr.  22,1965 
Feb.  1, 1965 
Jan.  25,1965 
Jan.  11,1965 
Mar.  17,1965 
May  17,1965 
Feb.  15,1965 
Nov.  9, 1964 
Dec.  23,1964 
May  17, 1965 

_ do _ 

Apr.  28,1965 
Apr.  6, 1965 
Feb.  18,1965 

Nov.  29, 1964 

Mar.  10, 1965 
Mar.  16,1965 
Dec.  21,1964 
Jan.  10,1965 
Apr.  22,1965 
Jan.  18,1965 
Nov.  8,1964 
May  17,1965 

_ do _ 

Mar.  8, 1965 


$40 

40 

70 

55 

60 

40 

50 

70 

50 

50 

70 

45 

50 

60 

60 

100 

70 

75 

100 

70 

100 

75 

100 

100 

100 

40 

95 

60 

100 

75 

100 

50 

100 

60 

40 

50 

60 

50 

75 

60 

100 

50 

50 

50 

45 

70 

45 

35 

75 

70 

40 

50 

60 

45 

100 

50 

75 

100 

50 

60 

100 


Organization 

Selecting  official 

Duty  station 

O.  Singletary _ 

Washington,  D.C... 

_  do _ 

_ do _ 

flA? 

T.  Berry . . 

_ do..  . . . 

_ do. . . . 

GAP 

_ do  _ 

O.  Singletary _ 

_ do. -  _ 

HAP 

T.  Berry _ 

_ do  - . . . 

VTST  A 

G.  Ferguson _ 

_ do.  . . 

...do  .  _ . 

HAP 

T.  Berry _ 

Tennessee.  .  _ 

HAP 

do.  _ _ 

Washington,  D.C... 

DAP 

_ do _ 

HAP 

_ do.  _ 

. do - 

GAP 

.  _  .do  ..  _  . 

CAP  _ 

New  York,  N.Y _ 

CAP 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

VISTA  _ 

G.  Ferguson. .  _  . 

Washington,  D.C  — 

CAP 

T.  Berry _ _ 

Chicago,  Ill.  i 

CAP 

Washington,  D.C _ 

HAP 

California _ 

CAP 

_  _  _do _  _ 

Washington,  D.C.. 

CAP 

_ do _ _ _ _ 

Chicago,  Ill.. 

CAP  _  _ 

Washington,  D.C.  .. 

CAP 

CAP 

..do _  _  _ 

_ do _ 

...  .do _ 

CAP 

..do _ 

CAP 

Lafayette,  Calif..  . 

CAP  _ 

_ do _ _ 

Washington,  D.C  .. 

CAP  _ 

_ do _ _ 

Highland  Park,  Ill. 

CAP  _ 

__do _  __ 

Washington,  D.C... 

CAP  _ 

_ do _ _ 

Piedmont,  Calif  ... 

CAP  _ 

_ do _ _ 

Washington,  D.C... 

CAP 

do _ _ 

_ do _ 

VTRT  A 

CAP 

CAP 

. do. . . . 

CAP 

CAP 

_ do . . 

CAP 

CAP 

Philadelphia,  Pa - 

CAP  _ 

Washington,  D.C _ 

_ do. . . 

_ do _ 

. do _ 

CAP 

Berkeley,  Calif _ 

CAP 

New  York . 

H.  Brown  _ 

Washington,  P.O... 

CAP 

_ do. . 

H.  Brown.. . . 

_ do _ 

_ do _ _ 

H.  Brown _ 

_ do _ 

CAP  .  _ 

T.  Berry . . 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. . 

VISTA.  _  _ 

G.  Ferguson _ 

Washington,  D.C — 

VTSTA 

VISTA 

CAP 

. do. . . . 

CAP 

_ do.. . . . . 

CAP 

CAP 

CAP 

Home  address 


Post  Office  Box  187,  Lavaca,  Ark. 

Route  No.  2,  Box  1,  McConnelsviUe,  Ohio. 

44  Disc  Lane,  Wantagh,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

515  West  End  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

3801  Grand  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

706  Oak  St.,  Anaconda,  Mont. 

90  La  SaUe  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

808  Hiilcrest  Dr.,  Carbondale,  HI. 

4  Peter  Cooper  Rd„  New  York,  N.Y. 

2751  Harrison  Pike  NE.,  Chattanooga,  Term. 

1700  High  St.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

627  Holdemar  Ave.,  New  Cumberland,  Pa. 

5511  San  Pedro,  suite  205,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

67  Midland  Blvd.,  Maplewood,  N.J. 

900  West  End  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1600  Divesadero  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

2230  Blaine  Ave.,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

339  Rosebank  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1301  Upper  Dr.,  Pullman,  Wash. 

855  Colusa  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

116  McIntyre  PI.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

915  Walcott  Ave.,  Chicago,  Hi. 

17  Pincrest  Dr.,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

2501  Shreeve  Lane,  NasbvtUe,  Tenn. 

6141  Barroll  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

N o  address. 

7612  14th  St.  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

771  Solano  Dr.,  Lafayette,  Calif. 

Webster  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1550  Forest  Ave.,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 

Box  1086,  Cullowhee,  N.C. 

62  York  Dr.,  Piedmont,  Calif. 

4305  Thomapple  St.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

1909  Bonita  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

17  Tahanto  Rd.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

1604  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

2806  Butner  St.,  Durham,  N.C. 

411  West  116th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

10  3d  St.  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

339  Rosebank  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

5511  San  Pedro  Ave.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

1922  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Route  No.  1,  Box  314,  Pacific,  Mo. 

1708  Q  St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

813  WeUington  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

774  San  Luis  Rd.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

905  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

180  East  End  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

41  Windermere  Rd.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Care  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Friedberg,  6610  Woodwell  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

71  Todd  Ct.,  Huntington  Station,  Long  Island, 
N.Y. 

1330  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 

146  North  Anita  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

5828  Fontaine  Bleu,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

1514  44th  St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

1661  Crescent  Pi.  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

93  Edgemont  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

4571  Ottawa  Dr.,  Okemas,  Mich. 

508  Spring  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4535  Larchwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ill  Mowry  St.,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


Full-time  experts 

CURRENT 


Name 

Date  of 
appointment 

Salary 

Macomber,  John  Z . 

Mar.  16,1965 

$60 

Robinson,  Wade  M . 

Oct.  26,1964 

100 

Wynne,  Edward _ 

Mar.  21,1965 

50 

Clay,  Ozzie . 

Mar.  1, 1965 

40 

_ do _ 

40 

Marley,  Frederick  H _ 

June  14,1965 

60 

Devlin,  John  R.  _ 

Oct.  26,1964 

50 

Moretton,  Ernest  R. . . 

Jan.  4, 1965 

50 

McDaniel,  Linwood _ 

_ do _  . 

50 

Spector,  Sidney . . 

Mar.  8, 1965 

50 

Wilson,  Wilbur _  _ 

May  13,1965 

65 

Holman,  William  G _ 

...  do... 

65 

Donahue,  Joseph  P . . 

Apr.  19,1965 

46 

Merrill,  Keith  W _ 

Apr.  9, 1965 

60 

Johnston,  Robert  W _ 

Mar.  19,1965 

35 

Brewer,  Harold  E _ 

Dec.  1, 1964 

100 

Pines,  Marion  W . . 

June  7, 1965 

50 

Halsey,  Maxwell _ 

May  24,1965 

50 

Svenson,  E.  V _ _ 

Feb.  23,1965 

80 

Flaherty,  Thomas  F _ 

Mar.  29,1966 

60 

Arndt,  William  F _ 

_ do _ ... 

60 

Magovem,  Thomas  F _ 

Apr.  12,1965 

60 

Marlow,  John  L  _ 

Apr.  1, 1965 

60 

Giordano,  Louis  W _ 

Apr.  9, 1965 

60 

Mermel,  John  F _ 

Apr.  1, 1966 

60 

Organization 

Selecting  official 

Duty  station 

H.  Brown _ 

Washington,  D.C... 

_ do . . 

...  .do . . . . 

_ do . . . . 

_ do _ 

. do . . 

. do _ 

. do.. . . 

_ do . . 

_ do _ _ 

. do . 

. do _ _ 

_ do . 

_ do _ _ 

_  ...do . 

. do _ _ 

W.  Kelly . . 

_ do . 

_ do _ 

_ do _ L 

. do _ _ _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ 

_ do.. - - 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ _ 

_ de -  - 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do.. _ _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ _ 

do 

_ do _ —  — 

_ do _ _ 

do 

Home  address 


Spring  Mount  Rd.,  R.D.  No.  1,  Box  98,  Schwenks- 
ville,  Pa. 

2  Waldron  Ct.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

604  3d  St.  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

4203  East  Capitol  St.  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Do. 

5111  8th  Rd.  South,  Arlington,  Va. 

63  Dartmouth  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

700  Old  Stage  Rd.,  Salinas,  Calif. 

.718  Cypress  Ave.,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

.325  East  Olive  St.,  Long  Beach.  N.Y. 

1400  South  Joyce  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

3326  Reservoir  Rd.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

2409  North  Fairfax  Dr.,  Arlington,  Va. 

726  Mosby  Woods  Dr.,  Fairfax,  Va. 

2704  South  Adams  St.,  apartment  2,  Arlington, 
Va. 

28  Springdale  Rd.,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

3419  Barcroft  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

28  Sivale  Rd.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

14312  Robler  PI.,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 

4415  Fairfield  Dr.,  Bethesda,  Md. 

10401  Colesville  Rd.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

4506  Yuma  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

2016  North  Adams  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

3625  Greenway  PL,  Alexandria,  Va. 
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Full-time  experts— Continued 
CURRENT 


Name 

Date  of 
appointment 

Salary 

Organization 

Selecting  official 

Duty  station 

Home  address 

Apr.  12,1965 
Apr.  1, 1965 
Apr.  8, 1965 
Mar.  17, 1965 
Mar.  22, 1965 
Mar.  17, 1966 
Feb.  23,1965 
Feb.  8, 1965 

$60 

60 

H.  Brown _ 

New  York,  N.Y _ 

2714  Fort  Baker  Dr.  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

3761  Benton  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

60 

CAP _ 

T.  Berry _ 

—  _do _ 

3307  Miles  St.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

1824  Peneiope  Rd.  SW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

18  South  Warren  St.,  Trenton,  N.3. 

45 

CAP  _ 

_ do _ _  __  _ 

Atlanta,  Ga _ _ 

70 

CAP _  _ 

Washington,  D.C__. 

50 

CAP _ 

_ do _ 

4717  45th  St.  NE.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

45 

HAP 

_ do _ _ 

1712  16th  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

4000  Tunlaw  Rd.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

50 

CAP _ 

TERMINATED 


Mar.  22,1965 
Jan.  4, 1965 

$60 

60 

Public  Affairs _ 

H.  Brown . . 

Washington,  D.C _ 

2011  N  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

O.  Singletary . . 

Post  Office  Box  469,  Elko,  Nev. 

G dr dli til ,  Joseph  O - - - 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  astonishing  that 
this  agency  requires  so  many  high-priced 
consultants,  all  of  whom  are  hired  with¬ 
out  regard  to  most  of  the  qualifications 
which  civil  service  employees  must  meet. 
I  note  that  32  of  these  approximately 
400  consultants  are  attached  to  some  ac¬ 
tivity  described  as  “public  affairs.”  You 
will  not  find  any  authorization  in  the  act 
for  “public  affairs,”  so  in  case  you  are  in 
any  doubt,  this  is  a  euphemism  for 
“propaganda.” 

But  we  can  all  be  sure  of  one  thing: 
these  consultants  were  not  hired  in 
“public  affairs”  to  supply  information  to 
mere  Congressmen.  If  one  or  two  were 
assigned  to  that  job,  I  might  have  been 
f  ble  to  get  this  fascinating  list  of  pov¬ 
erty  war  beneficiaries  directly  from  OEO. 

(Mr.  MON  AG  AN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
plan  to  vote  for  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Amendments  of  1965,  H.R.  8283, 
but  I  want  to  state  that  I  do  so  with  some 
hesitancy  and  I  confine  my  support  to 
this  particular  bill  at  this  particular 
time. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  agree  with  the 
objectives  of  this  legislation  with  its  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  the  underprivileged  of 
our  society  and  undoubtedly  there  is 
agreement  that  this  is  a  legitimate  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  Government  in  the  20th 
century  in  a  $650  billion  economy.  It  is 
necessarily  true  that  this  program  is 
tentative  and  experimental  and  it  has 
experienced  some  inevitable  growing 
pains  as  a  result  of  its  hasty  and  broad- 
scale  expansion.  For  all  these  reasons 
we  must  be  tolerant  of  the  program  and 
give  it  full  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
its  worth  and  the  justification  for  its 
continuance.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  the 
charge  made  that  an  organization  for 
substantial  social  improvement  was  cut 
off  before  it  had  a  chance  to  set  its  feet 
firmly  on  the  ground. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  dis¬ 
quieting  questions  that  are  raised  by  the 
operation  of  the  economic  opportunity 
program  in  its  present  form.  Are  the 
agency  and  its  subordinates  topheavy  in 
administration?  Is  there  a  danger  that 
administrative  costs  and  salaries  will 
take  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the 
appropriated  funds?  Is  there  a  lack  of 
realism  in  the  concept  of  the  educational 
portions  of  the  program?  Is  there  an 
absence  of  responsible  public  control  by 


officials  subject  to  recall  by  the  people? 
Are  the  Job  Corps  programs  ill-suited  to 
the  type  of  applicants  who  are  available 
and  has  the  dropout  rate  been  exorbi¬ 
tant?  Is  there  a  danger  of  creating 
a  competitive  bureaucratic  monopoly 
which  will  affect  the  normal  growth  and 
contribution  of  existing  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies?  These  are  persistent  and 
legitimate  questions  and  they  will  have  to 
be  answered  in  the  near  future.  I  shall 
certainly  await  developments  and  further 
experience  with  great  interest  and  my 
support  of  the  program  in  the  future  will 
depend  on  these  answers. 

Not  the  least  disturbing  to  me  has 
been  the  evidence  of  the  inadequate  op¬ 
eration  of  the  agency  at  the  national 
level.  In  practically  all  of  the  major 
cities  of  my  district  I  have  had  com¬ 
plaints  from  people  charged  with  local 
administration  of  the  program.  They 
have  found  serious  difficulty  in  organiz¬ 
ing  this  effort  because  of  their  inability 
to  obtain  decisions  on  fundamental  mat¬ 
ters  from  Washington,  where  authority 
and  control  have  been  concentrated.  In 
addition,  I  have  found  that  where  deci¬ 
sions  have  been  communicated  to  me  and 
by  me,  in  turn,  passed  on  to  local  officials 
who  have  thereupon  relied  upon  them, 
these  decisions  have  not  been  carried  out 
and  there  has  been  resultant  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  distress  for  all  concerned.  The 
administrators  of  the  program  will  not 
much  longer  be  able  to  receive  indulgence 
on  the  ground  that  the  operation  is  ex¬ 
perimental  and  tentative  and  working 
under  novel  conditions  and  pressures  of 
a  new  organization.  This  confusion,  in¬ 
efficiency  and  lack  of  reliability  at  the 
national  level  will  have  to  be  eliminated 
in  the  immediate  future  or  it  clearly  will 
not  be  possible  to  entrust  this  Agency 
with  the  enormous  sums  which  we  are 
asked  to  authorize. 

I  therefore  shall  vote  for  HR.  8283, 
but  with  the  reservations  I  have  ex¬ 
pressed  and  with  the  requirement  that 
the  questions  I  have  raised  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  answered  in  order  to  justify  my 
further  support. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap¬ 
preciated  very  much  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  especially 
his  statement  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  about  all  of  the  constructive  work 
that  had  been  done  by  the  minority  on 


this  legislation.  After  hearing  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  who  called  this 
legislation  a  mess  and  adding  the  termi¬ 
nology,  “shambles,”  I  was  hoping  to  hear 
some  alternative  plan  that  would  really 
improve  the  program.  But  I  suspect  that 
these  remarks  are  aimed  to  defeat  the 
programs  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  ef¬ 
fecting  any  cures  to  the  problems  of  eco¬ 
nomic  deprivation. 

I  just  want  to  state  that  this  legisla¬ 
tion  from  beginning  to  end  involves  the 
poor.  We  have  some  10  million  families 
in  this  country  that  this  legislation  af¬ 
fects.  It  affects  the  parents  and  it  af¬ 
fects  their  children.  The  poor  are 
involved  from  beginning  to  end  in  this 
legislation. 

Now  with  respect  to  title  I.  We  con¬ 
ducted  hearings - 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Not  at  this  point.  I 
will  yield  later  on. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with¬ 
draw  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
will  be  able  to  see  when  we  reach  the 
amendment  stage  that  what  we  do  offer 
is  an  alternative.  We  are  not  here  just 
to  object.  We  are  going  to  offer  alterna¬ 
tives.  Let  me  tell  you  what  we  plan  to 
offer.  There  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  local  government  agency  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  every  community  action  program 
and  every  State  agency  to  participate 
hi  every  community  action  program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  as  the  program  is  now  being  ad¬ 
ministered,  any  program  where  the  local 
government  agency  has  not  participated? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  speaking  about  the 
community  action  demonstration  pro¬ 
grams.  The  ones  I  recall  are  Ypsilanti, 
Syracuse,  Boston,  and  Washington. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  basic  point  that  the 
gentleman  now  in  the  well  is  missing,  I 
think  is  the  fact  that,  true  in  the  local 
community  some  of  the  cities  are  par- 
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ticipating,  but  the  point  is  that  nowhere 
do  the  local  governmental  organizations 
have  any  kind  of  control  or  any  kind  of 
direct  authority.  That  is  where  the 
basic  difference  is  between  the  poverty 
act  and  the  vocational  and  eductional 
programs  and  the  manpower  develop¬ 
ment  and  retraining  act.  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  matter  and  this  is  why  we  are 
having  our  troubles  today. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Now  the  gentleman 
from  California  well  realizes  there  are 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  programs 
under  the  community  actions  title  that 
have  not  gone  through  local  govern¬ 
mental  agencies. 

Mr.  BELL.  Do  the  local  governmental 
agencies  have  the  privilege  of  disapprov¬ 
ing  or  approving? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  yield  any  further  at  this  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mi*.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  if  I  understand  him  now  to  be 
changing  from  the  position  that  he  has 
taken  in  the  minority  views  in  the  report 
on  this  bill,  the  position  that  he  has  so 
frequently  taken  in  the  committee,  that 
the  community  action  program  should  in 
fact  be  controlled  by  poor  people  and 
those  people  who  are  directly  involved 
with  the  object  of  the  program.  Is  he 
now  taking  the  position,  consistent  with 
that  long  advocated  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  that  all  programs  must 
be  controlled  by  local  governmental 
agencies  rather  than  by  committees,  the 
majority  of  whom  might  be  from  poor 
neighborhoods  and  have  no  governmen¬ 
tal  position  that  they  occupy  at  all. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  not  changing  my 
position.  I  am  merely  saying  the  people 
from  the  governing  body  ought  to  have 
a  voice  and  I  still  believe  the  poor  people 
ought  to  have  a  dominant  voice.  The 
poor  people  ought  to  be  able  to  select 
their  own  representatives  and  I  still  feel 
this  strongly,  the  only  way  the  program 
is  going  to  work  is  that  the  poor  people 
are  involved.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  throw  out  any  representa¬ 
tion  by  the  governing  body  or  the  agen¬ 
cies  that  have  normally  been  working 
with  the  poor  in  the  past.  I  believe  in 
the  three-legged  stool.  I  think  this 
ought  to  be  operating,  but  anything  that 
does  not  have  three  legs,  I  believe,  will 
not  function  as  well. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
cline  to  yield  further  at  this  time. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legis¬ 
lation  has  received  thorough  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  For  several  sessions  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  con¬ 
ducted  hearings  on  legislation  to  pro¬ 
vide  programs  similar  to  those  in  title  I. 
We  were  never  able  to  enact  legislation 
until  last  year  although  we  gained  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  magnitude  of  the  need.  I 
think  we  ought  to  look  and  see  what  are 
some  of  the  fruits  and  benefits  from  this 


legislation  and  its  potential  for  out¬ 
standing  success  before  we  undertake  to 
criticize  it  so  severely. 

The  achievements  to  date  are  nothing 
but  encouraging.  This  program  has 
been  well  administered.  If  it  had  not 
been  well  administered  the  opposition 
would  have  come  here  with  some 
specific  evidence  of  corruption  or  its 
failure  somewhere.  That  they  cannot 
do. 

Under  title  I,  part  A,  more  than  11,000 
young  men  and  women  are  now  enrolled 
in  50  Job  Corps  training  centers.  About 
40,000  will  be  enrolled  by  the  end  of  this 
first  year  of  operation,  learning  job 
skills  and  self-confidence  which  will 
enable  them  to  take  a  decent  place  in 
our  society.  That  program  is  alive  and 
flourishing.  There  is  no  mess  there,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Under  the  VISTA  program,  nearly 
1,200  VISTA  volunteers  will  be  on  the 
job,  many  of  them  in  the  depressed  com¬ 
munities  in  eastern  Kentucky,  in  the 
next  month.  This  is  more  than  famous 
Peace  Corps  was  able  to  field  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  Is  that  a  mess  or  is  that 
progress? 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — title 
I,  part  B  is  administered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor — has  already  provided 
jobs  for  upwards  of  100,000  high  school 
age  youths.  Some  of  these  youngsters 
were  out  of  school  and  some  of  them 
were  in  school.  Others  were  about  to 
join  the  ranks  of  school  dropouts.  Now 
they  are  all  learning  self-respect  and  the 
value  of  education.  Talk  to  some  of 
these  youngsters  and  ask  them  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  mess?  By  the  end  of  summer 
under  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
the  ranks  will  total  about  265,000.  These 
needy  young  men  and  women  are  doing 
jobs  which  are  providing  some  useful 
service  to  their  communities  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  youngsters  money, 
and  counseling  which  will  help  them  to 
stay  in  school,  or  giving  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  their  employability 
and  enter  the  world  of  employment  with 
a  better  understanding  of  themselves 
and  of  what  is  required  to  get  and  to 
hold  a  permanent  job. 

I  cannot  believe  that  our  minority 
Members  would  want  us  to  turn  our  backs 
on  programs  which  are  making  such  a 
wonderful  contribution  in  taking  these 
youngsters  off  the  street,  and  giving 
meaning  and  direction  to  their  lives. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  minority  how 
much  more  money  it  would  cost  if  we 
failed  to  take  action  of  this  type,  if  we 
let  them  follow  the  paths  they  are  now 
following,  if  we  did  not  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  these  1  million  youngsters,  to 
get  them  off  the  streets  and  to  try  to  give 
them  some  training  and  some  education 
in  order  that  they  may  assume  adult 
responsibilities  and  make  themselves 
capable  of  earning  a  livelihood? 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress,  and 
we  would  be  derelict  in  that  duty  if  we 
failed  to  go  forward  and  reenact  this 
legislation  and  greatly  expand  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
that  contrary  to  his  statement  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  a  mess.  It  is  a  success,  a 
well-operated  program  and  is  working, 
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will  work  better  as  it  reaches  the  lives 
of  more  and  more  needy  people.  All  we 
need  is  to  expand  the  program  and  to 
get  more  of  these  youngsters  involved 
and  to  do  more  for  the  elderly  people 
who  are  in  this  disadvantaged  group. 

Project  Head  Start  has  been  men¬ 
tioned.  This  has  received  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  public  responses  of  any 
peacetime  program  within  my  memory. 
This  summer  over  a  half  million  chil¬ 
dren  of  poverty  will  get  preschool  train¬ 
ing  in  more  than  13,000  centers  through¬ 
out  the  country-  What  is  wrong  with 
this  program?  Where  is  the  bogdown? 
Where  is  the  mess,  when  we  are  doing 
something  to  give  disadvantaged  young¬ 
sters  an  opportunity  to  come  up  to  the 
level  of  advantaged  youngsters  in  the 
country?  This  is  no  mess,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle¬ 
man  has  asked  a  series  of  questions,  and 
has  not  waited  for  an  answer. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  many  of  us 
feel  the  basic  objective  of  Operation  Head 
Start  is  good.  What  is  wrong  with  the 
program  is  just  what  the  gentleman  ad¬ 
vises.  We  should  go  ahead  and  do  some 
more  of  it.  We  are  expanding  it  far  too 
quickly,  I  believe.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  there  were  supposed  to  be  100,000 
young  children  in  Operation  Head  Start, 
which  was  beefed  up  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  to  a  total  of  560,000,  a  major¬ 
ity  of  whom  are  presumably  being  bene¬ 
fited  by  this  program.  What  is  wrong 
with  the  program  is  that  we  may  well 
have  moved  far  too  quickly  in  too  short  a 
time,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  good  objec¬ 
tive  we  may  come  up  with  a  serious  fail¬ 
ure  either  because  we  have  not  included 
teachers  adequately  or  have  paid  them 
far  too  much  for  what  they  provide  to 
these  children  or  for  a  variety  of  other 
reasons.  Now,  for  the  gentleman  to  ad¬ 
vocate  a  blind  increase  of  all  the  pro¬ 
grams  without  an  adequate  evaluation  is 
surely  heading  us  for  trouble.  It  is  this 
course  that  we  are  trying  to  provide 
against. 

It  is  not  that  we  do  not  appreciate 
the  valuable  objectives  of  certain  of  these 
programs  which  the  gentleman  has  men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  gentleman  suggested  one 
of  the  reasons  or  perhaps  the  major 
reason  why  we  should  be  for  this  anti¬ 
poverty  program  is  so  as  to  get  young 
people  off  the  streets.  Yet,  if  I  am  not 
incorrect,  it  costs  about  $5,900  per  person 
in  the  Job  Corps  simply  to  get  a  young 
individual  off  the  street.  I  might  suggest 
that  we  may  well  put  that  amount  of 
money  into  other  programs  which  would 
be  more  effective  in  training  these  young 
people  for  some  useful  occupation.  This 
gets  them  off  the  street,  but  it  does  not 
solve  any  of  the  basic  problems  they  may 
have  when  they  go  back  to  the  streets  at 
the  end  of  their  tour  of  duty. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  must  give  some  basic  education  and 
training  to  so  many  of  these  youngsters 
before  we  can  get  them  into  a  technical 
or  vocational  training  school.  That  is 
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why  we  are  advocating  these  programs. 
It  is  the  purpose,  of  course,  to  bring  them 
up  to  that  level. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  But  we 
should  not  have  4-year-olds  going  to 
training  school,  I  will  say. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  would  like  to  make  an 
observation  on  the  comments  just  made 
with  reference  to  this  program  and  its 
ability  to  take  the  young  people  off  the 
streets  and  try  to  train  them  for  useful 
occupations.  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  on  the  subcommittee  which  con¬ 
ducted  numerous  studies  and  took  various 
trips  and  visited  these  Job  Corps  centers. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of  these  centers  is  their 
ability  to  take  these  youngsters  who  are 
educationally  and  culturally  deprived 
and  give  them  not  only  a  home  environ¬ 
ment  in  this  setting  but  also  to  provide 
them  with  the  kind  of  basic  educational 
training  that  they  need  as  well  as  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  technical  training. 
So  the  objections  that  the  gentleman 
raised  earlier  are  not  based  on  the  actual 
experience  that  these  youngsters  are 
undergoing  now. 

I  would  like  to  cite  also  an  objective 
and  interesting  analysis  that  was  printed 
in  the  July  26,  1965,  issue  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report.  This  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  article  which  differentiates  the  Job 
Corps  program  from  the  CCC  program 
that  we  are  all  familiar  with  from  the 
past.  In  that  CCC  program  the  article 
notes  the  main  objective  was  simply  to 
find  jobs  to  keep  our  young  people  busy. 
They  make  the  outstanding  observation 
here  by  saying  that  the  Job  Corps  young¬ 
sters  today  are  vastly  different  from  that 
young  person  who  was  interested  in  the 
CCC  because  we  find  that  a  great  many 
of  the  young  people  in  the  Job  Corps  are 
unable  to  read  and  write  and  to  find  jobs 
which  might  be  available  for  this  kind  of 
youngster.  So  I  think  that  the  emphasis 
of  the  program  as  contrasted  to  what  you 
were  saying  is  that  it  is  trying  to  provide 
job  training  and  to  get  them  out  of  the 
street  and  into  jobs  as  self-sufficient  and 
productive  citizens  of  the  community.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  great  features  of 
this  particular  program  being  conducted 
in  the  urban  job  centers  for  both  men 
and  women. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii,  and  before  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
let  me  state  that  I  feel — and  I  think  it 
is  the  general  consensus — that  Sargent 
Shriver  should  be  complimented  for  the 
very  meaningful  and  constructive  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  program  that  has  been  made. 

I  think  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
Sargent  Shriver  should  be  commended 
for  getting  the  headstart  program  off 
the  ground  as  rapidly  as  has  been  done 
and  for  the  progress  that  has  been  made, 
which  speaks  well  of  him  as  a  great  ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Mr.  BEEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  relative  to 


his  question  concerning  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen] 
that  there  was  a  year  ago  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  called  the  Frelinghuysen  amend¬ 
ment,  which  was  voted  down,  but  which 
brought,  I  think,  to  a  head,  some  of  the 
problems  that  you  are  having  today. 
That  is  the  route  from  Federal  to  State 
to  local  appropriation  in  this  fashion, 
giving  the  local  governments  a  certain 
amount  of  control.  Herein  lies  the  trou¬ 
ble  we  are  having  with  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  today,  because  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  going  direct  to  communities  and 
people  without  touching  base,  you  might 
say,  with  local  governments,  cities,  and 
States,  and  so  on.  They  should  have 
their  local  responsibility.  All  our  other 
programs  have  been  based  on  this  foun¬ 
dation. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleague  from  California  has  said  over 
and  over  again  that  the  administration 
is  not  touching  base  with  local  author¬ 
ities.  If  he  knows  anything  about  the 
administration  of  the  act  he  would  know 
that  there  is  a  recognition  that  the  local 
mayors  and  the  local  body  be  repre¬ 
sented.  Every  local  body  does  have  a 
voice  itself.  So  what  what  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  said  is  very  confusing. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELL.  They  do  have  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  community  action  programs 
but  they  have  no  authority.  That  is  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
California  well  realizes  that  in  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  that  have  been  approved  through¬ 
out  the  country  the  local  leaders,  the  lo¬ 
cal  city  governments,  have  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  have  been  represented 
and  there  has  been  very  little  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  California  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  us  is  that  I  say  you  have 
authority  when  you  have  a  voice  and  a 
vote.  The  gentleman  wants  to  give  them 
a  veto.  He  wants  to  make  them  a  dic¬ 
tator,  and  I  am  against  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  as  an 
example,  is  one  who  is  very  much  dis¬ 
turbed  about  the  role  of  the  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  is  another  one — both  Demo¬ 
crats — who  I  might  say  is  very  much 
concerned  about  the  role  of  the  local 
government  in  these  OEO  programs. 
Again,  it  comes  as  no  surprise — the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky  may  know  more 
about  this  than  I — that  no  less  than  11 
municipal  mayors  I  think  met  with  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  him¬ 
self  on  June  7  of  this  year  to  express 


their  concern  about  the  lack  of  any  real 
role  for  local  governments  in  these  pro¬ 
grams.  I  am  sure  also  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  realizes  that  the  mayors  have  also 
formally  issued  a  resolution  urging  the 
director  of  the  OEO  to  provide  Federal 
Government  and  local  government  gen¬ 
eral  standards  of  representation  so  that 
they  will  recognize  their  local  govern¬ 
ment  and  assure  full  participation  of 
duly  elected  local  officials  and  assure  full 
and  adequate  participation  of  the  board. 

So  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  solid  evidence 
that  there  is  serious  trouble  here  and 
this  effort  to  brush  it  under  the  rug  is 
not  going  to  mean  that  we  will  not  have 
more  serious  problems  in  the  future.  It 
is  this  that  concerns  me  most  deeply 
about  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  problems 
that  the  OEO  is  having,  because  if  we 
provide  them  more  money  without  eval¬ 
uation  and  without  straightening  out 
some  of  these  problems  we  are  going  to 
have  more  difficulty  piled  on  top  of  the 
present  ones. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  community  action  in  a  moment. 
I  have  just  stated  that  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
doing  a  great  job.  So  far  as  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  was  concerned, 
that  that  program  is  administered 
largely  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Willard  Wirtz 
is  doing  an  equally  effective  job  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  I  have  heard  no  criticism 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

With  reference  to  part  I  C,  the  work- 
study  program,  in  this  summer  alone, 
some  40,000  college  students  from  some 
750  colleges  will  benefit  from  the  college 
work-study  program.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  phase  of  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  credit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Celebrezze,  and  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  participating.  This  program  has 
already  given  75,000  students  the  means 
toward  their  educational  end,  providing 
funds  for  75,000  youngsters  to  work  their 
way  through  college. 

Mr.  Chairman,  35  States  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  are  establishing  adult 
basic  education  programs.  About  35,000 
men  and  women  who  have  been  sunk  in 
darkness  of  illiteracy  are  already  emerg¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  literacy  training. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
work-study  program  and  the  adult  basic 
education  program  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  are  administered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare.  The  Poverty  Director,  Sargent 
Shriver,  has  coordinated  those  programs. 
I  have  not  heard  any  specific  objections 
to  these  programs.  In  fact  they  just  say 
the  program  is  bogged  down,  but  they  do 
not  give  any  specific  indications  and  then’ 
allegations  are-true  and  their  allegations 
are  completely  erroneous. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  go  to  title 
V,  the  work  experience  program  which 
has  some  88,000  adults  with  a  total  of 
nearly  250,000  dependents  learning  new 
job  skills  that  will  lift  them  from  poverty, 
out  of  the  morass  of  unemployment. 
None  of  these  programs  indicate  a  mess 
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or  a  bogging  down.  Neither  does  the 
fact  that  to  date  some  700  grants  have 
been  made  for  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  and  11,000  rural  loans  issued  un¬ 
der  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  community  action  is  at 
work  in  250  cities  and  towns  across 
America.  Approximately  $235  million 
has  already  been  obligated  for  these  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  just  9  months  of  op¬ 
eration — in  just  9  months — over  3  mil¬ 
lion  poor  people  have  been  reached  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  the  com¬ 
munity  action  phase  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  that  most  of  the  disagreement  and 
controversy  has  occurred.  But  this  was 
to  be  expected.  In  fact  I  see  it  as  an  in¬ 
dication  of  progress  because  it  means 
that  communities  are  being  stirred  up 
about  their  poverty  problems.  Various 
elements  of  the  community  are  coming 
together  to  attack  the  problem  and  dis¬ 
agreement  is  inevitable.  Far  more  than 
merely  raising  barriers  to  the  program, 
it  can  stimulate  communities  to  new  ways 
of  attacking  poverty  and  to  an  exchange 
of  ideas  from  which  a  consensus  can 
emerge. 

In  many  cases  the  various  segments 
are  talking  to  each  other,  trying  to  work 
together  for  the  first  time,  and  they  are 
succeeding.  This  kind  of  stimulation  is 
in  my  view  every  bit  as  important  as  the 
quantitative  results  the  program  has 
achieved. 

What  really  counts  is  that  broad-based 
community  organizations  are  being 
formed  and  that  for  the  first  time  the 
entire  community  is  pulling  together, 
despite  disagreement,  to  worry  about  the 
poor  and  that  for  the  first  time  Govern¬ 
ment  and  private  agencies  are  locked  in 
a  special  kind  of  partnership  in  a  common 
cause,  that  for  the  first  time  the  poor 
have  a  forum  in  which  they  are  repre¬ 
sented.  Do  not  let  any  of  these  minority 
Members  kid  you,  the  poor  are  repre¬ 
sented  from  the  first  page  in  this  bill  to 
the  last  page  and  their  voices  are  being 
heard. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  I  appreciate  the  re¬ 
marks  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  relative  to  this  very,  very  vital  leg¬ 
islation.  However,  I  have  not  heard 
much  refernce  to  the  poverty  problem 
with  respect  to  what  is  proposed  for  those 
living  in  rural  areas. 

According  to  statistics,  some  46  per¬ 
cent  of  the  10  million  so-called  poor 
families  under  the  $3,000-per-year  in¬ 
come  level,  live  in  rural  areas. 

Now,  this  is  not  one  of  those  sporadic 
things,  but  it  is  a  chronic  situation. 
People  bom  into  these  impoverished 
families  tend  to  live  on  that  kind  of  level 
and  bring  up  their  children  in  the  same 
kind  of  circumstances.  So,  you  get  a 
very  vicious  cycle. 

What  is  intended  in  this  legislation  to 
put  greater  emphasis  on  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  rural  poor  and  impoverished 
America? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  and  neighbor  from 


Ohio,  I  share  his  concern  for  the  farm 
family,  rural  home,  and  farm  commu¬ 
nity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
appealed  for  as  much  program  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  rural  communities  as  I 
could  possibly  get  support  for.  Since  I 
have  been  in  Congress  the  population 
has  shifted.  Although  we  have  as  many 
poor  people,  impoverished  people,  in  the 
rural  areas  today  as  we  have  in  the 
metropolitan  areas,  we  only  have  about 
30  percent  of  the  population.  Within 
that  30  percent  population  are  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  my  district,  and  as  many  as  75 
percent  of  them  in  the  counties  I  repre¬ 
sent  will  benefit  from  this  bill.  We  must 
get  more  projects  under  community 
actions  funded  in  the  rural  area.  Per¬ 
haps  the  other  titles  of  the  act  have 
worked  more  effectively  in  the  rural  areas 
than  the  community  action  programs. 
But  in  this  particular  program,  as  you 
well  known,  you  appreciate  and  I  appre¬ 
ciate,  as  a  general  rule  you  have  a  greater 
need  for  engineers,  and  more  technicians 
on  the  local  level  to  depelop  a  program. 
They  have  the  technical  assistance  avail¬ 
able  in  the  metropolitan  areas.  That, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Director  by  any  means.  We  must 
insist  that  rural  America  get  the  appro¬ 
priate  technical  assistance  to  assure  siz¬ 
able  and  effective  community  action  pro¬ 
grams.  I  have  one  county  where  we  have 
a  4-year  college,  the  largest  county  in 
my  district,  and  we  do  not  even  have  a 
technical  assistance  grant.  But  that  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Director. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  law,  and  the  act 
so  provides,  that  rural  people  shall  be 
given  equal  consideration  to  the  metro¬ 
politan  areas  and  I  believe  that  is  what 
is  going  to  take  place. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Is  it  correct,  as  I 
think  we  read,  that  only  5  percent  of 
community  action  funds  get  allocated 
to  rural  areas?  Is  that  a  correct  figure? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  really  doubt  that  the 
5 -percent  figure  is  correct  at  this  stage 
of  the  development  of  the  program.  I 
know  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made 
mention  of  that  figure  early  in  the  year. 
But  under  the  other  titles  of  this  bill,  the 
rural  areas  have  shared  equally  with  the 
metropolitan  areas.  I  think  we  should 
point  that  out.  But  improvement,  I  feel, 
could  be  made  along  the  lines  I  have 
stated,  and  I  am  sure  Director  Sargent 
Shriver  will  work  with  Secretary  Free¬ 
man  through  the  Rural  Development 
Community  Services  and  other  rural  de¬ 
velopment  organizations  within  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  get  all  the 
technical  assistance  possible  into  the 
rural  areas  for  the  further  development 
of  hard-to-reach  and  isolated  farm  com¬ 
munities  and  families. 

So  much  attention  has  focused  on  con¬ 
troversies  arising  out  of  the  community 
actions  section,  we  need  to  be  reminded 
of  what  we  are  accomplishing.  We  hear 
that  the  program  is  bogged  down.  We 
hear  that  it  is  a  mess,  a  shambles,  and 
all  the  bickering  and  squabbling  about 
administration  would  seem  to  be  the 
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quarreling  of  vultures  over  a  fresh 
cadaver. 

Well,  we  in  Kentucky  take  another 
view.  We  have  welcomed  the  antipoverty 
program  as  a  harbinger  of  hope  for 
thousands  of  our  people,  and  so  we  have 
been  far  more  interested  in  what  is  being 
done  than  in  what  is  being  said. 

And  the  achievements  to  date  are 
nothing  but  encouraging.  For  example: 

More  than  11,000  young  men  and  wom¬ 
en  are  now  enrolled  in  50  Job  Corps 
training  centers.  About  40,000  will  be 
enrolled  by  the  end  of  this  first  year  of 
operation,  learning  job  skills  and  self- 
confidence  that  will  enable  them  to  take 
a  decent  place  in  our  society.  That  pro¬ 
gram  is  alive  and  flourishing.  There  is 
no  mess  there. 

Nearly  1,200  VISTA  volunteers  will 
be  on  the  job — many  of  them  in  the 
depressed  communities  of  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky — in  the  next  month.  And  this  is 
more  than  the  famous  Peace  Corps  was 
able  to  field  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Is  that  a  mess,  or  is  that  progress? 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  al¬ 
ready  provided  jobs  for  upward  of 
100,000  high-school-age  youths.  Some  of 
these  youngsters  were  out  of  work  and 
out  of  school;  others  were  about  to  join 
the  ranks  of  school  dropouts.  Now  they 
are  all  learning  self-respect  and  the  value 
of  education. 

Ask  them  if  the  program  is  a  mess.  By 
the  end  of  summer,  their  ranks  will  total 
about  265,000.  These  needy  young  men 
and  women  are  doing  jobs  that  are  pro¬ 
viding  some  useful  service  to  their  com¬ 
munity  and,  at  the  same  time,  giving  the 
youngsters  the  money  and  counseling 
which  will  help  them  to  stay  in  school; 
or  giving  them  a  chance  to  increase  their 
employability  and  enter  the  world  of  em¬ 
ployment  with  a  better  understanding  of 
themselves  and  of  what  is  required  to  get 
and  hold  a  permanent  job. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  reports 
sent  by  the  project  directors  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  to  show  just 
what  this  program  means  to  the  young¬ 
sters  in  it  and  to  the  communities  where 
it  takes  place. 

From  Wolfe  County: 

The  students  *  *  *  are  doing  a  splendid 
job  *  *  *  what  a  change  has  taken  place 
since  the  work  training  program  became 
effective  in  the  school.  All  the  students  do¬ 
ing  clerical  work  plan  on  making  a  career  in 
this  field.  All  these  students  are  doing  a 
good  job;  their  supervisors  are  well  pleased 
with  them.  The  program  has  been  wonder¬ 
fully  accepted  by  the  public  as  well  as  the 
>  enrollees.  The  people  realize  that  the  train¬ 
ing  program  is  not  a  handout  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  but  rather  a  means  by 
which  many  needy  and  deserving  students 
may  obtain  a  high  school  education.  One 
student  said :  “I  certainly  appreciate  the  op¬ 
portunity  we  have  here  to  work  under  this 
program.  I  would  have  been  forced  to  drop 
out  of  school  in  the  near  future  because  of 
sickness  in  the  family.” 

From  Breathitt  High  School ; 

The  children  are  working  diligently  and 
earnestly  in  attempting  to  learn  how  to  carry 
on  their  jobs  effectively. 

From  Martin  County : 

The  project  has  certainly  been  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  enrollees,  school  em¬ 
ployees,  and  the  public.  Many  parents  have 
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commented  favorably  on  the  project  and  the 
spirit  of  the  enrollees  is  reflected  in  the  im¬ 
proved  appearances  of  the  schools  in  which 
they  are  working  and  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  generally  attack  their  jobs.  It 
is  working  well  and  will  mean  a  great  deal 
to  the  youth  of  the  county.  It  is  expected 
to  prevent  many  high  school  dropouts. 

Many  inquiries  are  being  received  from 
youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  as 
to  whether  they  could  return  to  school  next 
year  and  participate  in  the  program.  It  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  reentrants  of  dropouts  next  year  espe¬ 
cially  those  trnder  18. 

Comments  by  enrollees  from  Letcher 
County: 

I’ve  never  had  a  chance  like  this  in  my 
life. 

This  NYC  provides  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  to  do  something. 

I  can  buy  some  of  the  school  things  I 
need. 

Boy,  I’m  happy  in  this. 

And  again  from  Wolfe  County: 

I  feel  that  the  reason  the  public  accepted 
the  work  training  program  so  well  is  be¬ 
cause  they  see  the  students  working,  see  the 
results  from  the  work,  and  realize  that  the 
students  are  earning  their  money.  The  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  spending  their  money  wisely. 
They  have  been  paying  debts  they  owed  the 
school  for  lunches,  books,  and  other  school 
supplies.  They  have  also  been  spending  some 
of  their  money  on  clothing.  Several  com¬ 
ments  have  been  made  that  the  overall  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  student  body  has  improved. 


Breathitt  County  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation, 

Jackson,  Ky.,  July  12,  1965. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Carl:  Our  summer  work  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  high  school  students  has  been  in 
progress  for  4  weeks  and  it  is  amazing  the 
willingness  and  eagerness  with  which  these 
boys  and  girls  have  entered  into  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Seventy-five  students  are  employed  under 
the  program  for  the  summer  months.  We 
have  had  a  group  painting  the  classrooms  at 
Breathitt  High  (and  they  have  done  a  won¬ 
derful  job) ;  others  have  been  assigned  to 
the  bus  mechanic  and  the  girls  have  been 
doing  miscellaneous  chores  around  the 
school  such  as  mending  textbooks  and  li¬ 
brary  titles,  cleaning  the  windows  and  Vene¬ 
tian  blinds,  and  working  for  our  guidance 
counselor,  et  cetera. 

One  of  our  special  projects  has  been  the 
beautification  of  our  high  school  campus. 
The  boys  are  getting  some  real  good  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  not  only  excavating  and 
readying  the  ground  for  sodding,  but  also  in 
actual  laying  and  placing  of  sod.  They  have 
taken  a  very  personal  interest  in  keeping  the 
campus  mowed  and  the  shrubbery  trimmed. 

We  are  quite  pleased  with  the  success  of 
the  program,  and  every  person  in  charge  of 
a  group  of  these  youngsters  has  been  so 
complimentary  of  their  attitude  toward  the 
program.  We  feel  that  the  assurance  and 
confidence  that  the  program  has  instilled  in 
these  young  people  is  one  of  the  main  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  program,  and  we  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  still  greater  returns  when  school 
starts  this  fall. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marie  R.  Turner, 

Superintendent,  Breathitt  County 
Schools. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  reports  that 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  meet¬ 
ing  a  tremendous  need  and  is  meeting  it 
well. 


Project  Head  Start  has  received  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  public  responses 
of  any  peacetime  program  within 
memory.  This  summer,  over  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  children  of  poverty  will  get  preschool 
training  in  more  than  13,000  centers 
throughout  the  country. 

Where  is  the  mess  here;  where  is  the 
bog  down? 

This  summer  alone,  some  40,000  college 
students  from  750  colleges  will  benefit 
from  the  college  work-study  program — 
a  program  that  has  already  given  75,000 
students  the  means  toward  their  educa¬ 
tional  ends. 

Thirty-five  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  establishing  adult  basic 
education  programs.  About  37,000  men 
and  women  who  have  been  sunk  in  dark¬ 
ness  of  illiteracy  are  already  emerging, 
via  literacy  training. 

The  work-experience  program  has 
some  88,000  adults — with  a  total  of 
nearly  250,000  dependents — learning  new 
job  skills  that  will  lift  them  from  poverty, 
out  of  the  morass  of  unemployment. 

None  of  these  programs  indicate  a 
mess  or  a  bog  down. 

Neither  does  the  fact  that  to  date, 
some  700  grants  have  been  made  for 
Community  Action  programs,  and  11,000 
rural  loans  issued,  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  Community  Action  is 
at  work  in  250  cities  and  towns  across 
America.  Approximately  $235  million 
has  already  been  obligated  for  these 
programs. 

And  all  this,  and  more,  in  just  9  months 
of  operation.  In  just  9  months  over 
3  million  poor  people  have  been  reached, 
directly  and  indirectly.  That  is  quite  a 
gestation  period. 

Now,  it  is  in  the  Community  Action 
phase  of  the  poverty  program  that  most 
of  the  disagreement  and  controversy  has 
occurred.  But  this  was  to  be  expected. 
In  fact,  I  see  it  as  an  indication  of  prog¬ 
ress,  because  it  means  that  communities 
are  being  stirred  up  about  their  poverty 
problems.  Various  elements  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  coming  together  to  attack 
the  problem,  and  disagreement  is  in¬ 
evitable;  far  more  than  merely  raising 
barriers  to  the  program,  it  can  stimulate 
communities  to  new  ways  of  attacking 
poverty,  to  an  exchange  of  ideas  from 
which  a  consensus  can  emerge. 

In  many  cases,  the  various  segments 
are  talking  to  each  other,  trying  to  work 
together,  for  the  first  time.  And  they 
are  succeeding. 

This  kind  of  stimulation  is,  in  my  view, 
every  bit  as  important  as  the  quantita¬ 
tive  results  the  program  has  achieved. 
What  counts — what  really  counts — is 
that  broad-based  community  organiza¬ 
tions  are  being  formed,  that  for  the  first 
time,  the  entire  community  is  pulling 
together,  despite  disagreement,  to  worry 
about  the  poor,  that  for  the  first  time 
Government  and  private  agencies  are 
locked  in  a  special  kind  of  partnership 
in  a  common  cause,  that  for  the  first 
time,  the  poor  have  a  forum  in  which 
they  are  represented,  and  in  which  then- 
voice  is  being  heard. 

In  Kentucky,  one  example  of  such 
pathfinding  is  a  poverty  program  ex¬ 
periment  for  children.  A  grant  was  made 


recently  to  the  Kentucky  Child  Welfare 
Research  Foundation  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  project  involving  14  rural  early 
childhood  centers  in  Appalachia.  This 
project  is  designed  to  show  the  feasibility 
of  training  low-income  people  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  operation  of  child  care 
centers.  I  am  told  it  is  progressing  quite 
nicely;  but  I  know  that  its  true  signifi¬ 
cance  is  not  in  the  number  of  children 
it  cares  for,  nor  in  the  number  of  adults 
it  trains,  but  in  the  possibilities  it  opens 
up  for  other  areas  by  serving  as  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

We  are  finding  new  ideas  bom,  new 
energies  released,  new  methods  employed 
across  the  country. 

Old  attitudes  toward  the  poor  are 
changing. 

Old  conceptions  about  the  ways  of 
fighting  poverty  are  being  revised. 

Old  myths  about  the  causes  of  poverty 
are  dissolving. 

And  all  this  is  adding  up  to  the  glori¬ 
ous  possibility  that  if  the  process  is  con¬ 
tinued,  if  we  are  not  discouraged  by  the 
carping  of  critics,  if  our  hearts  and  minds 
remain  open  and  our  visions  unclouded, 
we  shall  be  able  to  really  do  something 
for  the  poor  in  this  generation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  author¬ 
ized  by  this  legislation  have  only  been  in 
operation  for  a  very  few  months  and 
while  the  funds  authorized  by  the  leg¬ 
islation  to  implement  these  programs 
have  been  modest  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  problems  with  which  they 
deal,  broad  public  support  and  tangible 
results  are  beginning  to  appear. 

I  was  enthusiastic  about  the  prospects 
for  the  program  when  hearings  were 
conducted  during  the  last  Congress  and 
when  the  final  legislation  took  form  and 
was  debated  in  committee  and  on  this 
House  floor.  My  enthusiasm  continues 
to  this  hour  and  stems  from  the  broad 
approach  taken  in  dealing  with  several 
aspects  of  the  total  poverty  problem  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  legislation 
called  for  participation  by  all  elements 
of  the  community  in  increasing  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  both  young  and  old  for 
work,  income,  education,  training,  health 
services,  and  the  hope  for  increased  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  expanding  economic 
and  social  horizons  of  our  country. 

In  the  mountainous  areas  of  eastern 
Kentucky  where  automation  in  the  coal 
mining  industry  has  produced  a  devas¬ 
tating  toll  of  unemployment  over  the 
past  decade,  the  work  experience  and 
training  program  offered  under  title  V  of 
the  act  has  made  a  substantial  difference 
in  the  lives  of  many  unemployed  per¬ 
sons  and  their  dependents.  H.R.  8283 
would  not  only  extend  this  program  but 
would  increase  the  funds  available  for  it 
from  $150  to  $300  million. 

Not  only  is  this  expansion  justified  but 
it  is  urgently  needed  in  order  for  the 
program  to  be  provided  for  the  first  time 
to  many  communities  throughout  east¬ 
ern  Kentucky  and  other  portions  of  the 
Nation  where  jobless  parents  have  ab¬ 
solutely  no  hope  for  employment  and 
where  there  exist  work  projects  which 
could  contribute  substantially  to  the 
betterment  of  these  communities. 
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In  the  eastern  Kentucky  counties 
where  this  program  is  now  operating, 
small  communites  and  groups  of  families 
isolated  completely  by  the  lack  of  roads 
are  seeing  built  public  ways  over  which 
their  children  can  maintain  regular 
school  attendance  and  the  family  can 
particpate  more  fully  in  community 
activities  and  needs.  These  are  small 
construction  projects  that  would  never 
be  undertaken  under  any  conceivable 
highway  construction  program  for  the 
area  and  which  at  the  same  time  provide 
the  unemployed,  not  just  a  subsistence 
check  for  his  family,  but  a  real  opportu¬ 
nity  to  gain  work  experience  and  make  a 
contribution  of  public  improvement  to 
his  community. 

Title  V  work  experience  program  of  the 
Economic  Opportunities  Act  of  1964  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  Instruments  de¬ 
vised  to  combat  poverty.  The  seed  for 
this  program  was  the  successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  pilot  community  work  and 
training  programs  authorized  by  the 
Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  to 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Nothing  has 
been  done  in  the  public  welfare  field  in 
recent  years  which  has  drawn  such  posi¬ 
tive  response  from  recipients  and  the 
public  at  large.  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
recently  from  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Welfare,  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  develop  this  new  pro¬ 
gram  so  as  to  meet  in  full  the  first  year’s 
target  of  approving  work  experience  and 
training  projects  for  88,000  project  par¬ 
ticipants  and  I  wish  to  take  note  of  this 
work  experience  program  surpassing  our 
expectations. 

Counting  the  estimated  254,000  de¬ 
pendents  of  the  participants  that  means 
a  grand  total  of  approximately  350,000 
persons  will  directly  and  indirectly  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  first  year  of  title  V  projects. 
As  of  today  there  are  about  160  approved 
projects  in  43  States,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands.  These  projects  are  serving  more 
than  300  cities,  counties,  and  Indian  res¬ 
ervations. 

The  basic  objectives  of  title  V  projects 
are  directed  toward  enabling  individuals 
to  be  fully  supportive  as  possible  of  their 
families.  This  is  accomplished  through 
the  development  or  preservation  of  good 
work  habits  and  attitudes,  the  conser-. 
vation  or  improvement  of  existing  work 
skills,  and  the  development  of  new  skills. 
Training  can  profitably  cover  such  needs 
as  basic  literacy  courses  in  reading  and 
writing,  instruction  in  simple  arithmetic, 
in  the  importance  of  employee  coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  job,  and  the  importance  of 
good  relations  with  the  employer.  Full 
use  is  made  of  the  adult  basic  education 
program  under  the  Economic  Opportun¬ 
ities  Act,  and  advanced  courses  for  im¬ 
proving  skills  under  the  Manpower  De¬ 
velopment  and  Training  Act  and  the  Vo¬ 
cational  Education  Act. 

I  feel  I  know  much  about  the  title  V 
program  because  of  what  it  is  accom¬ 
plishing  for  the  people  in  19  counties  of 
my  own  State  of  Kentucky:  one  example 
offers  an  impressive  result.  Out  of  the 
3,500  participants  who  were  assigned  to 
work  experience  activities  in  the  first 
project  of  nine  counties — Breathitt,  Bell, 
Floyd,  Harlan,  Knott,  Leslie,  Letcher, 
Perry,  and  Pike — more  than  90  percent 


are  taking  adult  basic  education.  This 
is  a  remarkable  achievement  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  persons  are 
middle  aged  and  elderly,  received  scant 
elementary  schooling  as  children,  and 
must  travel  long  distances  to  attend 
classes  which  are  held  after  working 
hours. 

Work  experience  and  training  is  ac¬ 
complishing  other  fine  results  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  one  of  which  is  shared  by  many 
other  States  and  localities.  In  support¬ 
ing  the  President’s  natural  beautification 
program,  Kentucky’s  title  V  projects  in¬ 
clude  road  and  stream  beautification  ac¬ 
tivities.  Beautification  is  also  being 
carried  out  as  part  of  work  experience 
and  training  projects  in  other  States — 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Colorado, 
Arkansas,  North  Dakota,  Louisiana — to 
name  a  few.  Participants  in  these 
beautification  activities  receive  training 
which  increases  their  employability,  so 
that  while  we  improve  the  land  we  ad¬ 
vance  the  man. 

While  we  made  substantial  progress  in 
the  19  counties  in  eastern  Kentucky  for 
which  title  V  funds  have  been  approved, 
there  is  much  more  to  be  done.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  program  is  now  limited  to 
unemployed  fathers  and  it  is  desirable  to 
expand  the  program  so  as  to  include  un¬ 
employed  women  as  well  as  other  needy 
persons.  To  do  this,  as  well  as  to  expand 
title  V  to  other  hard-hit  counties  in  east¬ 
ern  Kentucky  and  other  areas  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  additional  funds  are  needed  for  fis¬ 
cal  year  1966.  In  view  of  the  successful 
operation  of  this  program,  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
recommended  an  increase  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  authorization  from  $150  to  $300 
million  for  title  V. 

This  is  particularly  significant  because 
great  interest  in  the  title  V  program 
throughout  the  Nation  is  reflected  in  the 
33  pending  project  proposals  and  amend¬ 
ments  in  Washington  which  now  ap¬ 
proximate  about  $16  million;  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  about  60  prospective 
projects  being  developed  in  the  States 
and  localities — already  in  the  pipeline — 
to  be  submitted  to  Washington  within  the 
next  few  weeks  will  exceed  $42  million. 

There  are  other  title  V  program  re¬ 
sults  and  I  select  a  few  at  random.  The 
Fulton  County,  Georgia  Project  Uplift 
that  has  been  in  operation  only  a  short 
time  and  which  is  now  providing  work 
experience  and  training  to  about  180 
needy  persons  has  already  resulted  in  18 
persons,  or  10  percent,  obtaining  private 
employment.  In  Madera  County,  Calif., 
out  of  20  persons  in  training  to  operate 
farm  tractors,  2  had  promises  of  jobs 
before  their  training  was  completed.  In 
Rhode  Island,  60  men  and  women  out  of 
124  persons  being  evaluated  and  selected 
for  referral  to  the  State’s  work  experi¬ 
ence  and  training  program  found  jobs  in 
the  community. 

State  Administrator  of  Public  Assist¬ 
ance,  James  H.  Reilly,  believes  “the  clear¬ 
ing  process  itself  apparently  stimulates 
people  to  try  to  get  jobs  on  their  own.’’ 
Of  the  49  in  training  in  March  there  were 
13  persons,  or  about  26  percent,  who  went 
into  private  employment  after  title  V 
training. 

Such  title  V  program  results  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  being  duplicated  wherever  a 
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work  experience  and  training  project  is 
underway,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  take  time 
to  go  over  them  one  by  one.  Before  con¬ 
suming  all  of  my  time  I  would  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  commend  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Florida  '[Mr. 
Gibbons]  for  his  outstanding  leadership 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation  and  his 
diligent  efforts  to  see  it  projected  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  most  worthwhile  objective. 
At  the  same  time,  I  fully  recognize  that 
this  legislation  would  not  be  possible 
without  the  fine  support  that  has  been 
given  to  it  by  the  members  of  the  Anti¬ 
poverty  Subcommittee  and  the  members 
of  the  full  committee  who  have  been 
active  in  their  support!  The  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  is  certainly  to  be 
commended  for  his  conduct  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  and  the  task  force  studies  made  on 
the  operation  of  the  programs. 

Of  tremendous  importance  are  projects 
under  title  I  of  the  legislation  providing 
opportunities  for  youth  to  gain  educa¬ 
tion,  training  and  work  experience  in 
three  distinct  programs — the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  the  college  work- 
study  program  and  the  Job  Corps. 

Of  tremendous  importance  are  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  title  1(b)  providing  for  pro¬ 
grams  of  work  experience  and  training 
for  young  men  and  women  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21  through  participation 
in  State  and  community  efforts — popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  This  part  of  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  direct  approach  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  causes  and  one  of  the 
remedies  to  the  school  dropout  problem. 
In  this  program,  full-  or  part-time  work 
experience  and  related  training  is  given 
young  people,  with  compensation,  thus 
enabling  them  to  stay  in  or  return  to 
school — or  in  some  instances  to  obtain 
employment. 

By  March  31  of  this  year  a  total  of  167 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects  had 
been  announced  by  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  and  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Governors  of  the  various 
States  for  review.  These  projects  were 
designed  to  accommodate  more  than  93,- 
000  enrollees.  In  presentations  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  War  on  Poverty 
Program  it  was  indicated  that  in  the 
fiscal  year  1966  plans  called  for  an  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  of  265,000  young  people  including 
50,000  summer  enrollees  in  a  total  of  430 
different  projects. 

This  is  a  particularly  meaningful  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  eastern  Kentucky  area 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects  have 
been  approved  for  Pike,  Wolfe,  Breathitt, 
Martin,  Letcher,  Menifee,  Floyd  and 
Knott  Counties.  Applications  for  proj¬ 
ects  in  Lee  and  Johnson  Counties  are 
pending.  This  program  could  effectively 
operate  in  all  of  the  other  counties  of 
the  7th  Congressional  District  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  these  communities  will  soon 
take  advantage  of  this  very  effective 
means  of  enabling  needy  children  to 
maintain  normal  school  attendance,  re¬ 
ceive  work  experience,  and  for  those  who 
have  left  school  to  find  opportunities  in 
further  vocational  training  or  educa¬ 
tional  pursuits  and  employment. 

The  legislation  debated  today  carries 
with  it  authorizations  of  appropriations 
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which  will  enable  the  Job  Corps  to  absorb 
80,000  erirollees.  While  this  is  a  modest 
number  considering  the  national  need, 
it  represents  an  expansion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  a  level  considerably  above  what 
the  present  authorizations  permit.  In 
the  State  of  Kentucky  there  have  been 
7,371  applicants  for  this  particular  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  increased 
authorization  will  enable  the  Job  Corps 
program  to  accept  the  application  of 
every  young  person  desiring  to  gain  the 
benefit  of  this  residence  work-education¬ 
training  program. 

The  authorization  provided  in  H.R. 
8283  will  enable  300,000  teenagers  in  500 
communities  plus  an  additional  100,000 
during  the  summer  of  1966  to  participate 
in  these  local  work-education-training 
programs  for  community  and  youth  bet¬ 
terment. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  would 
enlarge  the  college  work-study  program 
to  accommodate  approximately  145,000 
students  in  1,300  colleges.  Participating 
in  these  programs  in  Kentucky  are  ap¬ 
proximately  1,889  students  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  15  institutions:  Alice  Lloyd  College, 
Bellarmine  College,  Bera  College,  Camp- 
bellsville  College,  Cumberland  College, 
Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  College,  Lee  Junior  College, 
Morehead  State  College,  Murray  State 
College,  Pikeville  College,  Union  College, 
University  of  Kentucky,  Villa  Madonna 
College,  and  Western  Kentucky  State 
College. 

While  the  college  work -study  program 
has  not  received  the  public  attention  that 
has  attended  some  of  the  other  programs 
authorized  by  this  legislation  to  my  mind 
it  can  produce  some  of  the  best  long- 
range  benefits.  The  college  work-study 
program  will  provide  many  young  people 
the  first  hope  that  they  have  ever  had 
of  being  able  to  pursue  courses  of  col¬ 
lege  training. 

I  would  also  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  rural  loan  provisions  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  provided  in  title  HE. 

Finally,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
title  II  authorizations  for  community 
action  programs.  This  is  a  tremen¬ 
dously  important  aspect  of  the  total  por- 
gram  because  of  the  variety  of  ways 
afforded  a  local  community  in  meeting 
the  peculiar  aspects  of  problems  that 
might  exist  in  such  communities.  Proj¬ 
ects  that  might  be  undertaken  under 
the  community  action  program  may  in¬ 
volve  such  diverse  subjects  as  remedial 
reading,  literacy  instruction,  job  develop¬ 
ment,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
health  services.  It  is  under  this  title 
of  the  legislation  that  Project  Head 
Starts  are  being  initiated  for  preschool 
children  this  summer  in  many  poverty- 
ridden  communities  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  appropriate  preparation  of 
children  from  low-income  families  for 
their  first  year  of  school  may  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  progress  that 
such  students  will  make  in  their  aca¬ 
demic  work  and  could  well  be  extremely 
effective  in  making  sizable  reductions 
of  the  drop-out  rate  which  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  occasioned  by  the  inability  of 
students  to  keep  up  with  their  class. 

Twenty  counties  of  the  23-county  dis¬ 
trict  that  I  am  privileged  to  represent 


have  approved  Head  Start  projects  to 
begin  this  summer. 

I  am  hopeful  that  more  communities 
will  seize  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
title  II  to  devise  programs  which  will 
meet  their  special  needs.  One  import¬ 
ant  factor  of  this  program  is  the  com¬ 
plete  involvement  of  many  local  and 
State  agencies  in  concerted  effort  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  poverty  in  a  com¬ 
munity.  This  organization  involvement 
concerns  not  only  governmental  agencies, 
but  it  brings  together  business,  private 
groups,  and  associations  working  to¬ 
gether  for  community  development  and 
betterment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bell]  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  BELL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  doubling  the  financial  authori¬ 
zation  of  this  economic  opportunity  act 
for  two  basic  reasons. 

One  reason  is  an  insufficient  study  has 
been  made  of  the  operation  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  act,  by  our  committee. 

No.  2 — no  substantive  changes  are 
proposed  in  H.R.  8283  which  would 
remedy  any  of  the  numerous  adminis¬ 
trative  deficiencies  that  are  plaguing  this 
program  right  now. 

Very  simply,  a  businesslike  approach 
has  not  been  taken  in  approaching  this 
problem.  It  is  neither  wise  nor  business¬ 
like  to  double  our  country’s  financial 
commitment  in  a  venture  that  has  been 
initiated  for  less  than  1  year  and 
which  has  become  a  lettle  more  than 
50  percent  operational — a  venture  that 
is  entirely  novel  and  which  from  its  very 
inception  raises  very  many  practical 
questions. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  find 
such  action  prudent.  Last  year  I  op¬ 
posed  the  enactment  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  because  I  felt  at  that  time 
we  had  certain  ongoing  programs  that 
we  could  have  used  and  possibly  ex¬ 
panded  and  improved  such  as  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Retraining  Act, 
the  vocational  and  educational  pro¬ 
grams,  the  ARA  and  many  others  that 
we  could  have  used  to  fight  poverty. 

These  programs  combined  with  the 
recently  passed  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  education  act  would  accomplish  a 
great  deal  more  with  greater  efficiency. 

Nothing  in  the  few  months  that  have 
passed  since  the  economic  opportunity 
act  became  law  has  led  me  to  alter  my 
viewpoint.  As  was  predicted  in  the  de¬ 
bate  last  year,  great  administrative  and 
substantive  problems  have  arisen  in  the 
program.  Warring  factions  in  most  of 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country  are 
today  fighting  for  funds  and  leadership 
in  the  programs  without  an  inkling  of 
the  direction  that  Congress  envisions  for 
the  effort. 

It  was  my  hope  that  these  problems 
would  receive  close  attention  in  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  committee,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  they  have  not.  No  records  were 
kept  of  the  hearings  or  at  least  very  few 
records  were  kept  of  the  hearings  of  the 
several  task  forces  in  their  onsite  inspec¬ 


tion  of  the  projects.  The  hearings  in 
Washington  paid  little  attention  to  other 
titles  and  programs,  only  those  under 
title  H. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Would  the  gentleman 
tell  this  committee  how  many  of  these 
field  trips  the  gentleman  participated  in? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  did  not  happen  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  any  of  the  field  trips.  But  I 
can  tell  the  gentleman  the  field  trips  I 
would  have  participated  in  kept  no 
records  to  speak  of  at  all,  and  the  hear¬ 
ings  that  I  might  have  participated  in 
did  not  have  adequate  records  of  what 
transpired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  an  observation, 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  California 
ever  since  the  first  year  he  came  to  the 
Congress  knows  that  we  conducted 
hearings  on  the  job  corps  and  the 
neighborhood  youth  corps  for  4  con¬ 
tinuous  years.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bell]  was  on  that  sub¬ 
committee  and  assisted  in  conducting 
those  hearings.  That  is  correct;  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  gentleman  is  talking 
about  last  year?  Yes,  last  year  I  will 
say  we  did  have  hearings  on  the  job 
corps. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  wonder  what  good  It  is 
to  hold  hearings  on  a  program  before  it 
is  in  operation?  We  can  have  all  kinds 
of  hearings  before  a  program  is  in  op¬ 
eration.  We  had  hearings  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  on  the  war  on  poverty  in  or¬ 
der  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  and 
not  to  develop  some  unknown  program. 
So  that  was  long  before  the  bill  passed 
and  was  really  meaningless. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  Serious  weaknesses  and 
shortcomings  in  the  program  were 
brought  out  and  they  are  detailed  in 
the  minority  report;  and  this  bill,  H.R. 
8283,  does  nothing  to  remedy  them. 
Most  alarming  are  the  administrative 
complications  that  have  developed. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  if  the  gentleman  would  yield,  I 
would  just  like  to  ask  at  this  point  if 
you  have  overlooked  that  at  the  very 
opening  of  the  formal  hearings  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  at  which  time,  and  I  can  point 
out  that  they  start  on  page  1  of  the 
transcript  of  the  formal  hearings  which 
runs  several  hundreds  of  pages. 

The  gentleman  will  find  that  each  one 
of  the  four  task  forces  which  went  about 
the  country  inspecting  the  program  made 
very  detailed  reports.  I  rendered  the 
report  for  the  Midwest.  The  gentleman 
will  note  that  Mr.  Augustus  Hawkins 
reported  for  the  Pacific  coast  task  force, 
in  the  gentleman’s  absence,  perhaps,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  a  part  of  the  formal 
record.  I  commend  the  beginning  of 
the  hearings  and  the  formal  report  start¬ 
ing  at  page  1. 

Mr.  BELL.  As  I  said  earlier,  adequate 
hearings  were  not  held.  There  was  not 
a  court  reporter  or  any  other  kind  of 
reporter  there  to  adequately  take  down 
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the  hearings  in  California  for  task  force 
inspection.  I  have  talked  to  Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins  about  this,  and  I  believe  he  will 
concur  that  there  was  not  adequate 
testimony  taken  down.  It  was  a  hit- 
and-miss  type  of  operation.  They  found 
a  girl  who  could  take  some  notes  and 
she  took  some  shorthand  notes,  and  that 
was  it.  I  have  tried  to  follow  it,  and  it 
has  been  difficult  even  to  know  what 
was  said. 

Unlike  any  other  legislation,  this  act 
attempts  to  create  entirely  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  combating  deprivation  while 
disregarding  successful  existing  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  programs  and  people. 

All  other  education  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  specifically  seek  to  incorporate 
the  knowledge  and  guidance  of  the  State 
and  local  levels  of  government  in  locally 
oriented  programs. 

Development  of  programs  and  orderly 
procedures  of  funding  them  are  carried 
out  with  the  cooperation  of  experienced 
people  in  the  State  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  welfare  and  local  boards  and 
councils. 

This  has  been  a  proven  method  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  it  should  not  be  aban¬ 
doned  by  this  legislation. 

Page  13  of  the  report  makes  favorable 
reference  to  programs  in  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  local  government 
deal  directly — specifically,  urban  renew¬ 
al,  public  housing,  manpower  develop¬ 
ment  and  training.  Federal  aid  to  air¬ 
ports,  and  the  “impact  education”  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  statement  is  made  that  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  “based  on  the  theory  that 
the  local  level  of  government  and  per¬ 
sons  closest  to  the  problem  understand 
that  problem  best.” 

I  could  not  agree  more,  but  under 
the  present  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
this  theory  is  not  maintained,  since  the 
local  government  is  not  specifically  given 
a  role.  All  of  these  programs  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  war  against  poverty 
and  have  proven  themselves  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

For  example,  could  anybody  say  that 
urban  renewal,  public  housing,  manpow¬ 
er  development  and  retraining,  and  “im¬ 
pact  education”  aid  are  not  wars  against 
poverty?  Could  anyone  say  that  voca¬ 
tional  education  is  not  a  war  against 
poverty?  Could  anyone  say  that  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  not  a  war  against  poverty?  Of 
course  no  one  could. 

I  wanted  to  make  a  point  that  was 
made  earlier. 

In  all  of  these  programs  that  are  suc¬ 
cessful  the  local  government  has  had 
some  control.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  who  men¬ 
tioned  something  about  dictatorship, 
that  perhaps  he  would  prefer  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  dictatorship  from  Washington 
over  the  local  governments,  which  is 
what  this  bill  in  effect  does. 

I  would  point  out  that  none  of  these 
programs  ever  raised  the  controversy  and 
criticisms  as  has  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  during  the  first  year  of  its 
operation. 

Clearly,  then,  there  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  approaches. 


The  difference  is  that  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  an  entirely  new 
administrative  concept  has  been  at¬ 
tempted — a  concept  that  I  feel  is  basi¬ 
cally  unsound. 

The  partnership  among  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  governments  is  disre¬ 
garded. 

Funds  are  funneled  directly  from 
Washington  to  the  community  action 
groups,  which  in  many  cases  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 
In  fact,  in  some  cases  they  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible  to  anybody  but  themselves. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  may  correct 
this  situation  by  incorporating  specific 
language  into  the  act  giving  guidelines 
to  communities  and  providing  definitive 
roles  for  local  and  State  governments, 
private  charitable  organizations,  and  the 
poor  themselves. 

Such  amendments  will  be  proposed, 
and  I  emphatically  urge  serious  consid¬ 
eration  of  them. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman 
pointed  out,  quite  correctly  I  think,  that 
the  war  on  poverty  is  not  restricted  to 
this  particular  effort.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  said,  in  other  areas  we  rely 
wholly  or  nearly  so  on  local  govern¬ 
ments.  Will  the  gentleman  agree  in 
the  minimum  wage  legislation  now 
under  consideration  this  could  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  war  on  poverty? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  think  the  minimum 
wage  possibly  could  be  considered  such, 
although  it  is  not  geared  to  the  type  of 
operation  that  this  is  particularly  tied 
to.  It  is  not  similar  to  the  vocational 
education  or  the  poverty  act.  It  is  a 
part  of  a  general  wage  level,  which  we 
are  all  familiar  with. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  may  I  say  he  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct  and  it  is  not  the  same.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  would  not  give 
to  every  Governor  or  city  council  a  veto 
over  the  minimum  wage  in  his  area. 
Similarly,  all  of  the  other  various  oper¬ 
ations  he  mentioned  have  to  be  fitted  in¬ 
to  their  own  particular  pattern.  Here, 
if  he  will  look  at  it,  when  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  dictatorship,  he  will  find  that 
this  is  the  most  democratic  effort  prob¬ 
ably  ever  launched  in  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty,  because  it  does  include  the  various 
elements  of  the  community  and  includes 
the  private  agencies.  Therefore,  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  understand  we  are 
not  eliminating  the  people  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  in,  the  mayors  and  the  city  coun¬ 
cils,  but  they  are  joined  together. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  think  there  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  difference  between  the  minimum 
wage  program,  the  war  on  poverty  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  vocational  education  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  manpower  development 
and  retraining  program.  They  are  en¬ 
tirely  different  types  of  programs  and 
should  be  geared  to  the  local  effort.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  this  particular  bill 
completely  bypasses  that  function. 
That  is  why  we  are  having  so  much  ad¬ 
ministrative  trouble.  It  is  because  they 
are  not  using  the  local  organizations. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Frelinghttysen]  . 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  been  in  existence  for  only  9  months. 
Its  operations  during  that  period  have 
confirmed  apprehensions  felt  by  many  of 
us  when  we  considered  this  program  last 
year.  By  and  large  the  antipoverty 
programs  administered  by  the  OEO  have 
been  failures.  Some  of  the  things  done 
almost  surely  should  not  have  been  done. 
What  has  been  accomplished  could  have 
been  achieved  more  effectively  and  far 
less  expensively  through  other  means 
and  through  existing  Federal  programs. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  program  are 
partly  Congress  failure  last  year  to  es¬ 
tablish  guidelines  under  which  successful 
projects  might  have  been  developed. 
Last  August  there  was  a  compulsion  to 
get  the  so-called  war  on  poverty 
launched.  This  created  the  feeling  that 
a  reevaluation  could  be  postponed 
safely  until  after  the  first  year’s  opera¬ 
tion.  Democrats  and  Republicans  tac¬ 
itly  agreed  on  the  need  for  such  a  survey 
when  they  set  up  the  OEO  for  1  year 
only.  The  committee  report  on  this  bill, 
H.R.  8283,  points  this  up  very  clearly.  In 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  majority  re¬ 
port  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  1-year  au¬ 
thorization  was  adopted  as  a  control 
technique,  developed  by  the  Congress  in 
order  to  require  a  close  check  and  re- 
evaluation  of  this  new  program. 

When  the  House  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  opened  hearings  last 
March,  it  seemed  possible  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  examination  and  reevaluation  of 
the  OEO  would  take  place.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  these  hopes  were  soon  destroyed. 
Instead  of  making  a  serious  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  what  is  being  done,  the  committee 
simply  ignored  most  of  the  serious  prob¬ 
lems  which  had  already  become  apparent 
and  have  since  become  increasingly  in 
the  news.  The  hearings  accomplished 
little,  and  the  net  result  was  this  bill, 
simply  authorizing  even  more  funds  than 
the  administration  had  asked  for. 

I  would  like  to  point  again  to  the  title 
of  the  bill.  The  function  of  this  bill 
is  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  en¬ 
hance  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
under  the  OEO.  However,  nowhere  is 
any  significant  improvement  in  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  these  programs  offered  by 
this  bill.  Our  concern  today  is  the  way 
in  which  these  programs  are  admin¬ 
istered,  and  not  the  basic  objectives 
which  we  seek  by  them.  Without  a  re- 
evaluation,  without  this  effort  to  improve 
their  effectiveness,  it  seems  to  me  the 
height  of  folly  for  us  to  approve  so  much 
money. 

In  any  event,  how  can  we  account  for 
this  astonishing  lapse  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Mr. 
Chairman?  Having  served  on  that  com¬ 
mittee  for  12  years  perhaps  I  know  the 
answer,  buit  I  will  not  give  my  own  views. 

In  any  event,  in  my  own  opinion,  a  new 
Federal  program  reaching  deep  into  af- 
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fairs  properly  the  concern  of  other  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  and  into  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  levels  of  government  should  have 
received  the  careful  scrutiny  which  is  so 
obviously  needed. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  willl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
heard  several  remarks  this  afternoon 
criticizing  the  administrators  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  lack  of  business-like  orga¬ 
nization,  lack  of  comptrollership,  lack  of 
review  and  analysis.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jei'sey  realizes  that 
the  OEO  has  one  of  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  comptrollership  operations  and 
has  one  of  the  most  highly  refined  review 
and  analysis  procedures  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

For  example,  they  have  one  of  the  top 
program  analysts  from  the  Army  Air 
Force  organizing  a  continuing  input-out¬ 
put  audit  of  the  entire  program.  They 
have  one  of  the  top  program  analysts 
from  the  Rand  Corp.,  organizing  similar 
studies  on  each  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  decline  to  yield  further.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman,  if  what  he  tells 
us  is  the  case,  it  astonishes  me  that 
more  constructive  suggestions  were  not 
made  by  the  committee.  The  majority 
report  itself  says  that  a  more  complete 
investigation  was  not  possible  because 
of  very  heavy  legislative  schedules. 
That  was  their  excuse  for  not  coming 
up  with  more  constructive  suggestions. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  But,  during  the  com¬ 
mittee  hearings  Mr.  Shriver  articulated 
very  interestingly  their  numerous  con¬ 
current  investigations;  the  fact  that  they 
are  investigating  and  following  up  every 
single  person  who  comes  in  contact  with 
the  poverty  program,  from  the  Head 
Start  child  to  the  adult  illiterate;  and 
that  they  are  going  to  follow  them 
through  their  careers  and  compare  them 
with  a  comparable  “control”  of  persons 
not  participating  in  the  program,  that 
they  will  therefore  know  which  of  the 
new  tools,  techniques,  and  approaches 
work — and  which  prove  to  be  less  effec¬ 
tive. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
knows  so  much,  why  has  there  been  such 
a  tremendous  dropout  rate  in  the  Job 
Corps? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  dropout  rate 
from  the  Job  Corps  is  now  about  15  per¬ 
cent  for  the  first  3  months  and  about 
3.2  percent  thereafter.  It  compares  ex¬ 
tremely  favorably  with  the  dropout 
rate  in  our  universities  of  about  50  per¬ 
cent;  the  dropout  rate  in  our  high 
schools  of  about  40  percent;  the  drop¬ 
out  rate  in  both  the  Peace  Corps  and  in 
the  CCC  camps  of  a  generation  ago, 
both  of  which  were  25  percent. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle¬ 
man’s  figures  are  not  borne  out  by  the 
testimony  received  by  his  committee. 
They  are  not  borne  out  by  the  Director 
of  the  OEO  himself,  when  he  testified 
as  to  what  the  dropout  rate  is.  They 
do  not  coincide  with  testimony  which  I 
have  been  able  to  develop  on  my  own. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  comparing  apples  and  oranges, 
if  he  claims  a  rate  of  15  percent  in  3 
months  for  the  Job  Corps  and  compares 
it  with  50  percent  in  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  first  3  months. 
He  is  talking  about  the  dropout  rate  in 
the  entire  4  years.  The  same  is  true  with 
the  dropout  rate  in  the  high  schools  of 
40  percent.  That  is  a  4-year  dropout 
rate.  We  found  that  the  dropout  rate  at 
Catoctin  is  30  percent.  We  found  out 
with  references  to  the  Job  Corps  camp  in 
Oklahoma  that  out  of  the  first  80,  20  of 
them  went  back  home.  They  were  from 
the  East.  The  only  time  we  get  sta¬ 
tistics  from  a  particular  camp  on  which 
we  have  a  dropout  rate,  it  is  much  higher. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
that  in  the  Job  Corps  established  in 
Wellfleet,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
29  out  of  an  original  class  of  132  dropped 
out.  Other  examples  of  high  dropout 
rates  could  be  cited. 

I  would  consider  this  dropout  rate  in 
Wellfleet  is  a  very  high  percentage,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  standards  one 
adopts. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  noted  in  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  the  gentleman  stated  an 
analyst  or  expert  in  analysis  from  the 
Air  Force  was  on  loan  to  the  Job  Corps. 

I  also  happen  to  know  that  a  Maj.  June 
Henry  who  is  considered  by  the  Air 
Force  to  be  a  logistics  expert  has  been 
participating  in  the  debacle  which  has 
occurred  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Job 
Corps  Center. 

I  am  wondering  how  many  Air  Force 
people  or  other  military  people  are  on 
loan  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  know  that  they  are  reimbursed, 
but  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  retire¬ 
ment  credit  which  is  a  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
being  borne  by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  which  amounts  to  a  subsidy  to 
the  Job  Corps. 

I  am  also  wondering,  since  we  have  got 
a  war  going  on  in  Vietnam  and  men  are 
dying  and  we  are  going  to  call  up  the 
Reserves  and  we  are  going  to  ask  people 
to  come  out  of  civilian  life  to  help  fight 
that  war,  why  we  have  to  use  military 
personnel  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  men  involved  are 
statistical  and  program  analysts  who  are 
civilian  employees  of  the  Air  Force.  They 
have  set  up  these  highly  rationalized,  re¬ 
fined,  and  sophisticated  analyses  of  the 
ongoing  programs  which  will  enable  us 
to  compare  the  progress  of  the  recipients 
of  aid  all  the  way  from  the  Head  Start 
program  to  the  adult  illiteracy  programs 
with  the  progress  demonstrated  by  their 
counterpart  control  groups  not  receiving 
such  aid.  They  are  in  the  process  of 
analyzing  each  program  on  its  merits 
on  a  sophisticated  input-output  basis 


with  reference  to  the  value  received  for 
the  dollars  spent,  with  reference  to  the 
degree  of  success  the  programs  enjoyed 
in  motivating,  stimulating,  and  project¬ 
ing  these  young  people  into  the  main¬ 
stream  of  our  society.  They  also  have, 
interestingly  enough,  a  university  re¬ 
search  program  comparing  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  all  of  the  OEO  programs,  taken 
together,  with  the  $100  billion  now  being 
spent  on  present  Federal,  State  and  pri¬ 
vate  welfare  programs  in  an  effort  to  see 
if  there  is  not  some  way  that  the  entire 
mix  may  be  adjusted  and  rationalized  in 
order  to  obtain  a  far  better  total  result 
in  motivating  and  stimulating  this  de¬ 
pendent  welfare  group  into  self  suffici¬ 
ency,  pride,  and  independence. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  apolo¬ 
gists  for  what  the  OEO  is  doing  are  con¬ 
tent  to  pat  themselves  on  the  back.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  if  so  many  analysts  are 
making  these  highly  refined  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  analyses  of  these  programs  that 
the  programs  themselves  should  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  mentioned  the  first  girls’  Job 
Corps  Center  located  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
about  that  program. 

Is  it  true  that  the  St.  Petersburg  pro¬ 
gram  has  a  staff  of  122  people,  at  a 
monthly  salary  of  over  $55,000  to  serve 
a  student  enrollment  of  237  young 
women? 

Does  anyone  have  an  answer  to  that 
question? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  sorry  but  I  did  not  hear  the 
full  question. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  perhaps  someone  who  listened 
to  the  question  might  be  able  to  help 
answer  it  better  than  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  among  other  questions  about  the 
St.  Petersburg  Job  Corps,  is  it  true  that 
42  young  women  have  already  quit  that 
particular  Job  Corps  center,  and  that  8 
others  have  been  expelled  for  drinking? 
Furthermore,  is  it  true,  as  reported  in 
the  newspapers,  that  the  hotel  at  St. 
Petersburg,  which  they  are  now  being 
asked  to  vacate,  has  been  rented  for  an 
18-month  period  for  the  sum  of  $225,000? 

Is  it  true  also  that  that  figure  is  $20,000 
more  than  the  appraised  value  of  the 
hotel  made  only  a  few  years  ago? 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  to- 
answer  these  questions.  The  fact  that 
this  was  not  brought  out  in  the  testimony 
before  his  committee  means  that  we  need 
answers  now. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
that  we  welcome  him  back  to  his  old 
committee. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  very  kind. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  assuming  they  do  have  all  of  the 
personnel  referred  to  for  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Job  Corps,  and  assuming  that  the 
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dropout  rate  is  as  high  as  the  gentleman 
states  it  is,  and  further  assuming  that 
the  incidents  did  take  place,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  will  agree  that  in¬ 
cidents  of  that  type  take  place  in  high 
schools  of  the  country  and  in  the  schools 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  dropout  rate 
is  not  excessive.  But  the  point  is,  we 
should  keep  our  eye  on  the  polar  star  in 
this  situation,  and  that  is  the  good  we 
are  doing  those  remaining  in  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  amount  of  money  we 
would  spend  to  keep  those  people  if  they 
followed  the  juvenile  delinquency  path, 
or  the  path  to  continued  public  welfare, 
if  we  did  not  give  them  the  type  of  train¬ 
ing  they  are  receiving. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle¬ 
man’s  argument  is  we  do  not  know  where 
we  are,  we  do  not  know  what  the  drop¬ 
out  rate  is,  we  do  not  know  how  many 
young  girls  are  drinking,  nor  how  much 
it  costs.  He  argues  that  we  need  not 
worry  about  how  many  are  in  school  or 
what  they  are  being  taught.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  we  refuse  to  look  facts  in  the  face 
that  the  program  is  in  trouble.  Many 
mistakes  have  been  made  yet  we  try  to 
brush  them  under  the  rug. 

This  program  does  not  deserve  an  addi¬ 
tional  penny.  I  am  informed  that  the 
other  body  has  indicated  through  its 
majority  leader  they  do  not  expect  to 
bring  this  up  in  the  present  session.  I 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  proper  thing 
to  do  is  to  refer  it  back  to  the  committee. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  not 
interested  in  the  way  the  money  is  being 
spent  and  in  the  way  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  given  far  too  much  freedom,  I 
would  hope  others  would  be  more  serious 
concerning  problems  of  this  kind.  This 
complacency  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
problems  under  this  OEO  program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  did 
not  correctly  state  my  position. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Maybe  the 
gentleman  did  not  state  his  position  cor¬ 
rectly.  Maybe  the  gentleman  would  like 
to  correct  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  should  use  all  the 
means  at  our  command  to  keep  these 
youngsters  in  the  Job  Corps  and  give 
them  the  best  possible  training.  But 
that  costs  money,  that  takes  money,  in¬ 
structors,  and  supervisors,  and  in  spite  of 
all  of  those  things  we  are  going  to  have 
some  of  these  incidents.  We  should  not 
judge  this  program  on  the  basis  of  an 
isolated  incident.  It  is  my  view  that  we 
are  eliminating  to  a  minimum  these  inci¬ 
dents,  and  that  the  Director  is  doing 
everything  in  his  power  to  keep  those 
incidents  at  a  minimum. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  there  is 
one  staff  member  for  every  two  enrollees, 
you  should  have  enough  staff  to  lock 
step  with  these  young  women.  We 
should  send  this  back  and  take  a  better 
look  at  this  program  before  we  advocate 
the  establishment  of  more  of  these 
camps  throughout  the  country.  I  am 
not  saying  there  is  not  some  substance 
to  some  Job  Corps,  but  if  we  refuse  to 
recognize  their  weak  points,  if  we  refuse 
to  do  something  about  improving  those 
weak  points,  we  have  something  that  we 
should  not  authorize  at  all. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  make  the  point  of  order  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  one  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  with  pleasure. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  am  rather  distressed 
that  in  evaluating  the  merits  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  the  gentleman  has  placed  such 
great  emphasis  on  the  number  of  young 
women  who  have  dropped  out  of  the  first 
center  which  was  established  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  the  number  of  women 
who  have  been  caught  and  expelled  for 
drinking.  I  think  what  we  do,  when  we 
emphasize  only  the  failures  of  an  out¬ 
standing  program  such  as  this,  is  to 
neglect  the  fact  that  there  are  237  other 
girls  in  the  center  who  are  getting  great 
benefit  out  of  this  program  through  the 
instruction  and  through  the  experience 
of  home  living  and  training  which  they 
are  receiving.  I  think  it  is  regrettable 
that  not  all  of  the  young  women  who  are 
permitted  to  take  part  in  a  program  like 
this  can  be  successful.  But  I  think  it  is 
obvious  that  the  very  reason  a  program 
such  as  this  has  to  exist  is  the  fact  that 
these  young  women  and  young  men  from 
urban  centers  are  coming  from  environ¬ 
ments  of  deprivation  and  environments 
where  they  have  had  no  one  to  care  for 
them  and  give  them  the  kind  of  motiva¬ 
tion  that  one  needs  in  order  to  succeed 
in  life.  Therefore,  because  we  are  draw¬ 
ing  from  these  very  segments  of  our  com¬ 
munity,  these  young  people  to  be  en¬ 
rollees  in  the  center,  I  think  we  must  ex¬ 
pect  a  certain  number  of  them  will  not 
be  successful  in  these  centers.  We  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  be  100  percent 
successful.  Of  course,  it  does  not  dimin¬ 
ish  the  value  of  these  programs  because 
there  are  some  individuals  who  may  fail 
to  accomplish  their  goals. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Let  me  say 
to  the  gentlewoman,  I  appreciate  very 
much  her  eloquent  statement.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  these  problems  of  young 
people,  I  do  not  mean  by  stressing  the 
negative  that  there  is  no  good  involved 
in  any  part  of  it.  Of  course,  there  is 
good.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  we 
must  not  overlook,  we  must  not  shove 
under  the  rug,  the  fact  that  there  are 
problems.  If  we  can  put  our  finger  on 
those  problems  and  if  we  can  do  some¬ 
thing  to  remedy  the  situation,  we  will  do 
more  good  for  the  young  people  who 
may  hereafter  come  under  the  program. 

This  is  what  disturbs  me — the  fact 
that  we  are  going  full  steam  ahead,  we 
are  going  to  beef  up  these  programs  even 
more  without  taking  the  kind  of  look 
that  is  so  necessary.  Our  refusal  to  take 
such  a  look  is  going  to  lead  to  more 
trouble  and  not  less  trouble. 

I  might  say  also,  and  I  could  cite  many 
more  facts  if  time  permitted,  this  is  not 
an  isolated  case,  unfortunately.  The 
dropout  rate  in  a  great  many  areas  is  sub¬ 
stantial.  The  problems  faced  both  with 
respect  to  discipline  and  with  summary 
firings  from  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps 
have  also  been  substantial.  The  fact  is 
that  the  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  hardly  touched 


on  this.  This  is  unfortunate,  especially 
as  the  chairman  at  least  indicated  there 
were  serious  problems  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  OEO  which  needed 
immediate  attention. 

I  might  point  out  that  Mr.  Shriver,  the 
director  of  the  so-called  war  on  poverty, 
admitted  recently  that  his  office  is  still 
in  the  learning  and  experimental  phases 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  Of  course,  no  one 
is  likely  to  argue  with  Mr.  Shriver  on 
that  point  that  his  programs  are  experi¬ 
mental  or  that  more  needs  to  be  learned 
about  them  and  from  them. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  a  laudable  goal 
but  its  promises  are  mocked  by  its  meth¬ 
ods.  We  must  realize  the  lives  of  people 
are  at  stake  here.  We  should  not  start 
a  revolution  of  ambitions  without  the 
means  or  ability  to  fulfill  expectations 
without  adequate  knowledge  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  existing  programs.  Why  should 
we  make  available  such  large  sums  now? 
If  appropriations  are  made  available  to 
meet  fully  the  demands  of  the  OEO  it 
will  more  than  double  the  funds  actually 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  substantial  funds  from  the  year 
1965  will  be  carried  over  for  use  next 
year. 

My  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  such 
force  feeding  in  a  new  and  admittedly 
experimental  program  is  unwise.  Is  it 
not  the  path  of  wisdom  first  to  evaluate 
the  various  programs  and  then  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  a  modest  basis  which  can  stand 
scrutiny? 

How  else  can  we  justify  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  this  spending  of  their  money? 
How  else  can  we  avoid  sinking  deeper 
into  the  chaos  and  controversy  which  al¬ 
ready  surrounds  the  OEO? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
my  colleague  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  modest  program 
and  that  the  results  are  constantly  being 
researched  and  scrutinized?  Is  my  col¬ 
league  not  satisfied  with  the  modest 
dimensions  of  a  program  which  is  funded 
to  reach  only  about  3  percent  of  the 
poverty  stricken  people  in  this  country 
in  its  first  full  year  of  operations? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  not  a  bit 
satisfied,  or  I  would  not  have  said  what  I 
said.  I  am  not  satisfied  either  about 
the  way  the  program  is  going  or  its 
scope.  We  need  to  take  a  look  now  at 
these  programs. 

I  am  disturbed,  furthermore,  about  a 
disturbing  rumor  now  circulating  that  if 
this  bill  should  be  approved,  the  money 
sought  by  the  OEO  would  be  obtained  by 
bypassing  the  House  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations?  Should  this  in  fact  occur, 
the  normal  inquiry  made  by  that  knowl¬ 
edgeable  committee  would  be  omitted. 
Such  a  development,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  most  unwise.  The  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  has  a  major  job  to  do. 
Spending  involved  in  these  antipoverty 
programs  is  considerable;  many  of  the 
programs  being  financed  are  controver¬ 
sial,  and  the  increased  rate  of  spending 
suggests  ever-increasing  demands  on 
the  Federal  Treasury. 
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The  lack  of  success  of  the  antipoverty 
programs  cannot  be  blamed  wholly  on 
Congress.  Those  responsible  for  the  al¬ 
most  incredibly  bad  management  of  the 
Washington  Office  cannot  escape  criti¬ 
cism.  Although  the  formal  hearings 
unfortunately  bear  this  out  only  indi¬ 
rectly,  there  is  substantial  evidence  to 
prove  that  funds  are  being  distributed 
in  the  most  haphazard  manner,  and  that 
extensive  commitments  are  being  made 
with  little  or  no  foresight. 

Mr.  Shriver,  in  recent  testimony  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  other  body,  was 
frank  in  his  admission  that  his  anti¬ 
poverty  war  in  years  to  come  will  “surely” 
expand  to  "several  times”  its  present 
size.  What  a  prospect.  If  spending  in¬ 
creases  as  quickly  as  this  present  request 
would  indicate,  Congress  surely  created 
a  monster  last  year  when  it  established 
the  OEO.  At  the  very  least,  in  my 
opinion,  we  should  carefully  and  im¬ 
mediately  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
these  many  programs  and  seek  to  im¬ 
prove  their  administration. 

This,  however,  has  not  even  been  at¬ 
tempted,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Shriver 
himself  admits  that  there  have  already 
been  some  failures  in  the  antipoverty 
program,  but  he  tries  to  minimize  them 
by  asserting  that  “in  most  cases”  the 
failures  have  been  corrected.  What  are 
the  admitted  failures,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
why  were  they  permitted?  What  fail¬ 
ures  have  still  not  been  corrected,  and 
how  much  are  we  spending  for  these 
failures?  And  why  are  we  even  consid¬ 
ering  expanding  our  spending  so  drasti¬ 
cally  before  we  learn  from  these  “ex¬ 
periments”? 

The  truth  is  that  the  poverty  program 
is  in  trouble.  The  facade,  so  carefully 
polished  by  Czar  Shriver’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  at  the  OEO,  reveals  deep  faults 
and  ever-widening  flaws.  Had  the  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  probed  more 
deeply  than  it  did,  it  might  have  dis¬ 
covered  why  there  has  been  so  much 
trouble,  and  it  might  have  recommended 
changes  to  improve  the  program.  As  it 
developed,  however,  this  was  not  done. 

During  just  five  brief  sessions  of  hear¬ 
ings,  in  an  attempt  to  fill  the  gap  in  the 
legislative  process,  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Economic  Opportunity  under¬ 
took  a  further  inquiry.  It  learned  that 
almost  every  one  of  the  many  parts  of 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty  is  paralyzed 
by  a  serious  lack  of  information  about 
the  various  programs  and  a  complete 
breakdown  in  communications  between 
the  innumerable  agencies  supposed  to  be 
participating.  The  only  coordination 
which  the  OEO  seems  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  is  that  of  advertising  itself  and 
Sargent  Shriver. 

It  is  indeed  a  new  low,  even  for  the 
OEO,  when  the  Federal  Government 
sponsors  a  rock-and-roll  program  in 
prime  evening  TV  time  to  ask  teenagers 
precisely  what  it  is  that  the  OEO  should 
be  doing.  Actually,  Mr.  Shriver’s  office 
is  trying  to  do  far  too  much  far  too 
quickly  with  the  taxpayers’  money,  with 
too  little  thought  of  the  consequences. 
What  of  programs  such  as  “Upward 
Bound,”  “New  Chance,”  “Books  for  Ap¬ 
palachia”?  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  special  programs  for  which  money 


is  being  expended  but  about  which  no 
information  is  available.  Instead  of  all 
this  experimentation,  why  not  try  doing 
a  few  of  those  things  well. 

Financially  speaking,  the  two  largest 
programs  under  the  ever-spreading  OEO 
umbrella  are  the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  under  title  II  of  the  act  and  the 
Job  Corps  under  title  I.  In  reference 
to  the  former,  our  task  force  hearings 
brought  out  a  number  of  very  basic  diffi¬ 
culties.  We,  the  Republicans  of  Con¬ 
gress,  invited  the  administration  to  rea¬ 
son  together  with  us  to  resolve  these 
problems,  but  our  invitation  is  unheeded. 
Instead,  we  are  asked  to  rubberstamp 
a  seriously  defective  bill — more  than 
doubling  OEO  funds  will  not  repair  the 
flaws  in  the  program.  Indeed,  increased 
spending  without  serious  evaluation  of 
what  the  spending  is  for  will  simply  com¬ 
pound  the  problems. 

The  community  action  program,  which 
involves  about  $240  million  in  taxpayers’ 
money,  is  supposed  to  be  allocated  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  a  three-factor 
formula.  According  to  the  act,  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  appropriation  can  be  “allotted 
among  the  States  as  the  Director  shall 
determine.”  The  remainder  shall  be 
distributed  in  the  following  manner: 
One-third  will  be  “an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  as  the  number 
of  assistance  recipients  in  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  public 
assistance  recipients  in  all  the  States.” 
A  second  one-third  of  the  amount  is 
based  on  the  annual  average  number  of 
persons  unemployed  in  the  State,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  national  average.  The  final 
one-third  is  related  to  the  number  of 
children  under  18  living  in  families  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,000. 

Yet,  as  of  the  end  of  April,  in  the 
actual  distribution  of  community  action 
funds  the  formula  worked  out  by  Con¬ 
gress  was  ignored,  and  the  OEO  has  doled 
out  the  money  quite  unevenly.  The 
allotment  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  example,  is  almost  twice  as  large  as 
its  allowance,  while  Montana  has  re¬ 
ceived  no  OEO  community  action  money. 

In  considering  H.R.  8283,  the  Congress 
should  remember  that  the  Director  of 
OEO  has  the  power  to  allot  these  funds 
as  he  sees  fit — there  is  no  assurance  that 
a  State  will  actually  receive  even  a  dollar 
of  its  authorization.  Since  the  District 
of  Columbia  had  already  received  almost 
twice  its  authorized  estimate  by  the  end 
of  March,  Congress  should  consider 
establishing  a  safeguard  for  the  proper 
distribution  of  these  funds :  For  example, 
no  State  shall  receive  more  than  its  au¬ 
thorized  share  until  all  States  have  re¬ 
ceived  at  least  50  percent  of  their  esti¬ 
mate. 

The  name,  community  action,  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  misnomer — as  being  administered, 
these  programs  could  be  more  appropri¬ 
ately  described  by  some  term  involving 
the  names  pork-barrel  or  boondoggle.  In 
1965,  170  of  the  programs  approved  by 
the  OEO  were  for  planning  and  240  for 
action.  The  strategy  for  1966  is  to  have 
300  planning  grants  and  300  for  action. 
Of  course,  we  should  not  embark  on  so 
many  untested  programs  without  ade¬ 
quate  preparation.  In  particular.  Con¬ 
gress  should  really  specify  whether  the 


programs  of  the  type  described  by  Mayor 
Walsh  of  Syracuse  as  “dangerous  social 
experimentation”  are  what  we  want. 
However,  may  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
we  not  use  one  of  these  470  “planning” 
plans  as  a  basis  for  action?  Are  we 
really  so  unsure  of  whether  what  we  are 
doing  is  at  all  worthwhile? 

Newspapers  all  over  the  country  have 
been  carrying  stories  about  the  political 
bickering  associated  with  the  title  n  pro¬ 
gram.  Who  does  have  the  authority  and 
the  responsibility  under  the  community 
action  programs?  According  to  the 
hearings  on  H.R.  8283,  the  “three-legged 
stool  pattern”  should  be  followed:  The 
local  government,  private  nonprofit 
corporations,  that  is  existing  private 
welfare  agencies,  and  the  resident  poor 
are  all  somehow  to  get  involved  in  both 
policy  and  administration.  However,  the 
three-legged  stool  almost  never  has  all 
three  of  its  leg  and  more  often  than  not 
at  least  one  of  its  legs  is  crooked.  What 
seems  to  be  occurring  far  too  often  is 
serious  wrangling  over  “who  owns  the 
poor.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  dif¬ 
ficulties  have  been  encountered  in  getting 
any  of  the  legs  to  stand  up  under  the 
pressure  of  Federal  bureaucracy.  The 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  which  “gave 
strong  and  full  support  to  the  passage  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964” 
felt  obliged  to  adopt  a  resolution  at  its 
1965  meeting  in  early  June  in  effect  cen¬ 
suring  the  administration  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  Quoting  from  the  resolution, 
the  mayors  felt  that  “it  is  becoming  clear 
that  Federal  administration  policy  is 
failing  to  recognize  the  legal  and  moral 
responsibilities  of  local  officials  who  are 
accountable  to  the  taxpayers  for  expend¬ 
iture  of  local  public  funds.” 

Furthermore,  the  mayors  took  issue 
with  the  OEO  workbook  which  implied 
that  the  goals  of  the  program  can  only 
be  achieved  “by  fostering  class  struggle.” 
The  resolution  urged  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  “to  pro¬ 
vide  effective  and  workable  general 
standards  of  representation”  so  that  they 
will  “recognize  the  integrity  of  local 
government,”  “assure  full  participation 
of  duly  elected  local  officials,”  and  “assure 
full  and  adequate  participation  of  the 
poor.” 

This  lack  of  sympathy,  and  indeed  hos¬ 
tility,  on  the  part  of  the  Nation’s  mayors 
is  no  small  problem,  Mr.  Chairman.  For 
example,  the  Democratic  mayor  of  Los 
Angeles,  Samuel  Yorty,  has  been  deeply 
concerned,  as  has  the  Democratic  mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  Jack  Shelley.  We  all 
know  that  a  group  of  11  influential  may¬ 
ors  visited  the  Vice  President  himself  on 
June  7  to  express  their  concern. 

The  second  major  program,  involving 
a  1965  fiscal  year  appropriation  of  $183 
million,  is  that  of  Job  Corps  centers. 
While  I  have  always  had  a  healthy  in¬ 
terest  in  conservation  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources,  these  centers  seem  to  invite 
problems. 

In  the  first  place,  the  location  of  many 
of  the  job  centers  in  faraway  reserva¬ 
tions  creates  problems.  We  may  be  wit¬ 
nessing  the  birth  of  “wildcat  welfare” — 
the  location  of  retraining  centers  in 
spots  where  wildcats  would  fear  to 
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tread.  But  the  relative  isolation  of  these 
centers  is  not  the  only  problem.  Testi¬ 
mony  given  to  our  task  force  by  Con¬ 
gressman  May,  of  Washington,  brought 
out  truly  shocking  disregard  for  local  at¬ 
titudes  and  conditions. 

In  Mrs.  May’s  district,  two  Job  Corps 
centers  were  proposed — one  near  White 
Swan,  Wash.,  and  the  other  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ephrata  or  Moses  Lake,  Wash. 
In  the  first  case,  a  community  of  approxi¬ 
mately  200  inhabitants  received  its  first 
notification  of  a  camp  about  the  same 
size  either  by  watching  the  building  of 
the  center  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
“great  deal  of  secrecy”  or  by  hearing 
about  “this  community  asset”  from  a 
highhanded  bureaucratic  announce¬ 
ment.  In  the  second  case,  the  city  of 
Ephrata  had  “actively  sought  the  center” 
and  an  announcement  of  such  a  center 
was  made.  “Within  a  matter  of  hours,” 
Congresswoman  May  stated,  “the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  withdrawn  insofar  as 
exact  location  is  concerned.”  Further¬ 
more,  Mrs.  May  says: 

No  one  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportun¬ 
ity  has  ever  explained  to  me  why  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  for  Ephrata  in  the 
first  place  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
won’t  even  admit  that  it  was  announced  for 
Ephrata  even  though  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
announcement  in  my  possession. 

Mrs.  May  concluded : 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  strikes  me  as  a  prime 
example  of  the  right  bureaucratic  hand  not 
knowing  what  the  left  bureaucratic  hand  is 
doing. 

I  heartily  concur  in  Mrs.  May’s  ob¬ 
servation — this  is  not  an  isolated 
incident. 

Recent  newspaper  accounts  of  condi¬ 
tions  at  many  Job  Corps  centers  have 
focused  on  the  lack  of  discipline  and  an 
extraordinarily  high  dropout  rate.  The 
rioting  at  the  Tongue  Point  Job  Corps 
Center  in  Oregon  forced  Gov.  Mark  Hat¬ 
field  to  send  in  “more  security  forces.” 
The  first  camp  in  California,  in  Lewis¬ 
ton,  produced  a  “long  list  of  complaints” 
from  local  citizens — including  a  knifing, 
“a  wild  shooting,”  and  “charges  by  mer¬ 
chants  that  adult  corpsmen  were  buying 
liquor  and  providing  it  to  camp  minors.” 
In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  the  county 
school  board  voted  unanimously  to  end 
the  center,  because  of  “complaints  of 
residents  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
center.” 

Problems  in  the  areas  of  recruitment 
and  expensive  dropout  rates  have  been 
equally  serious.  A  number  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  articles,  which  could  well  be 
expected  to  be  favorable  to  the  program, 
have  documented  these  problems.  The 
Job  Corps  Center  at  Catoctin,  Md.,  has 
a  dropout  rate  in  excess  of  30  percent, 
according  to  a  story  in  the  June  14  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post.  According  to 
other  newspaper  accounts — unfortu¬ 
nately — the  OEO  refuses  to  release  exact 
data  to  the  Congress — a  dropout  rate 
of  this  size  is  about  average.  In  his 
testimony  of  June  28  before  the  Senate 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Poverty,  part- 
time  poverty  czar  Shriver  claimed  the 
dropout  rate  was  only  about  4  percent. 
For  some  strange  reason,  a  youth  is  not 
considered  a  Job  Corps  member  until  he 
has  had  a  month  in  the  corps.  By  ex¬ 


tending  this  statistical  sleight-of -mouth, 
Mr.  Shriver  could,  of  course,  get  down 
to  a  zero  dropout  rate. 

Despite  all  the  public  relations  gyra¬ 
tions  and  despite  all  the  wheeling  and 
dealing,  recruitment  for  both  the  Job 
Corps  and  VISTA  remains  a  dismal  fail¬ 
ure.  Despite  directors  who  earn  $25,000 
and  above  and  Operation  Head  Start 
nursery  school  aids  who  get  $9  an  hour, 
strategy  is  sadly  absent  from  the  war 
on  poverty.  Instead  of  wheeling  this 
way,  dealing  that  way,  and  throwing  a 
little  pork  to  everyone  down  the  line, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  make  an  honest 
and  thorough  evaluation  of  all  these  pro¬ 
grams  now? 

The  administration  is  saying  in  effect: 
“We  have  the  Congress  so  well  in  hand 
that  what  we  actually  do  does  not  mat¬ 
ter.  After  all,  our  large  majority  will 
always  get  the  votes — even  if  an  arm  or 
two  must  be  bent.”  We  cannot  permit 
this  attitude  to  persist.  The  country  ex¬ 
pects  some  independence  from  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch. 

We  in  Congress  should  put  the  rubber 
stamp  back  in  the  drawer  and  reach  for  a 
pen — to  write  legislation  that  Is  clear, 
that  defines  precisely  the  limits  of  OEO 
authority,  that  gives  local  officials  rights 
and  responsibilities,  and  that  improves 
economic  opportunities  for  everyone. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  . 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  less  than 
a  year  ago,  this  Nation  began  the  battle 
in  the  war  on  poverty.  The  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  a  grand 
achievement  of  the  88th  Congress,  bold¬ 
ly  declared  it  “the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  pov¬ 
erty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  in  this  Na¬ 
tion.” 

Who  could  have  imagined  the  swift 
mustering  of  teachers,  technicians, 
nurses,  and  countless  other  talented  per¬ 
sons  to  wage  the  first  battle  against  dep¬ 
rivation?  Or  who  could  have  predicted 
the  unprecedented  response  of  boys  and 
girls  who  hungered  for  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  skills  and  a  new  chance  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  productive  life?  For  there 
have  been  250,000  applicants  for  the  Job 
Corps  alone.  Letters  and  cards  have 
poured  into  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity. 

As  the  noted  economist  Leon  Keyser- 
ling  says,  “the  war  against  poverty  is 
eliciting  the  broadest  national  response, 
and  this  consensus  is  both  a  tribute  to  the 
President  and  the  people,  and  an  ines¬ 
timable  asset  if  properly  used.” 

This  quick  response  has  enabled  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  rapidly.  It  has  made  500  grants 
in  50  States  affecting  4  million  persons 
under  the  community  action  program. 
Two  hundred  thousand  youth  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
The  Job  Corps  is  training  13,000  boys 
and  girls  for  useful  roles  in  a  complex 
society. 

But  President  Johnson  has  set  before 
the  Nation  the  goal  of  “total  victory”  in 
this  great  war.  We  have  really  only  be¬ 
gun  to  fight. 
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Winston  Churchill  once  said,  in  plead¬ 
ing  for  the  lend-lease  program,  “Give  us 
the  tools  and  we  shall  do  the  job.”  The 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1965  should  provide  more  tools  “to  do  the 
job.”  These  amendments  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  if  we  are  to  continue  to  eliminate 
the  paradox  of  poverty  amidst  affluence. 

For  although  we  have  begun,  there  is 
much  more  we  can  do.  First,  by  means 
of  the  amendments  we  can  increase  the 
Federal  effort  in  this  program  to  $1,895 
billion.  We  on  the  committee  felt 
strongly  that  the  war  on  poverty  must 
be  supported  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  high  national  purpose  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  and  the  pressing  need  that  exists. 

Second,  the  amendments  insure  the 
success  of  the  important  work-training 
and  work -study  programs  by  extending 
90  percent  Federal  financing  through 
1967.  Localities  need  time  to  evaluate 
and  plan  these  programs.  To  reduce  the 
Federal  share  at  an  early  date  would  in¬ 
flict  undue  hardship  on  many  communi¬ 
ties  interested  in  these  programs.  Cer¬ 
tainly  these  programs  are  vital.  All  of 
our  youth  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  best  training  and  the  best 
education. 

Third,  section  10  of  this  bill  makes  the 
important  addition  of  allocating  money 
to  train  teachers  for  instruction  in  the 
adult  basic  education  programs.  No 
aspect  of  the  poverty  program  is  more 
important.  My  own  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  had  630,417  persbns  in  1960  with 
less  than  6  grades  of  school.  We  must 
not  lose  the  battle  on  the  education  front. 

Fourth,  this  bill  eliminates  the  abso¬ 
lute  veto  power  of  the  Governors,  which 
is  without  precedent  in  similar  Federal 
programs.  Some  opponents  of  the 
amendments  argue  that  this  makes  the 
Director  a  “poverty  czar.”  This  is  the 
usual  argument  directed  against  any  ef¬ 
fective  Federal  administration  of  a  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  often  used  by  the  very 
persons  who  criticize  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  for  lack  of  checks  and  controls  in 
a  program.  We  must  give  the  Director 
authority  to  exercise  his  judgments.  He 
must  be  allowed  to  uphold  Federal  stand¬ 
ards.  This  is  a  necessary  amendment. 

Fifth,  H.R.  8283  will  add  a  needed 
provision  for  the  benefit  of  rural  farm 
families.  It  provides  that  “Workers  in 
farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200  net 
family  income  shall  be  considered 
unemployed”  and,  therefore,  eligible  for 
training  assistance.  Workers  in  families 
with  such  a  limited  cash  income  certainly 
should  be  considered  unemployed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  program,  since  their 
farm  work  provides  so  little  return. 

Sixth,  this  bill  opens  up  the  avenues 
of  service  for  VISTA  volunteers — “the 
arms  and  legs  of  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram.”  Our  committee  found  too  many 
arbitrary  restrictions  as  to  where  these 
volunteers  might  serve.  For  example, 
with  Indians  living  on  reservations  but 
not  with  Indians  living  as  a  distinct  com¬ 
munity  off  the  reservation,  in  federally 
assisted  mental  hospitals  but  not  in  other 
hospitals  where  great  need  exists.  The 
amendment  allows  volunteers  to  work  in 
any  program  “eligible  for  assistance  un¬ 
der  this  act.” 

These  are  a  few  highlights  of  the 
amendments  to  “expand  the  war  on  pov- 
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erty.”  Whether  we  succeed  or  not 
depends  on  the  willingness  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  meet  the  hopes  of  countless  youth 
and  men  and  women  who  want  a  chance 
to  learn  a  skill,  to  get  an  education,  to 
see  a  new  horizon,  to  be  a  better  citizen, 
a  better  American. 

Let  us  meet  their  expectation  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  tools  and  necessary  support 
for  “total  victory”  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  less  than  a  year  ago 
we  started  out  on  this  program.  This 
Nation  began  the  battle  at  that  time  in 
the  war  on  poverty,  the  first  time  in  or¬ 
ganized  history  that  any  nation  started 
out  with  the  intended  purpose  and  goal 
of  eliminating  from  its  midst,  poverty. 

It  has  been  said  that  unless  you  have 
tasted  the  pangs  of  hunger,  you  can 
never  really  evaluate  a  thick,  juicy 
steak.  So  it  is  with  poverty  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  course  of  living  in  a  community  in 
which  there  is  both  poverty  and  af¬ 
fluence. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  a  man 
who  complains  a  great  deal  about  hav¬ 
ing  a  sore  hand  seems  to  get  over  that 
pain  immediately  when  he  meets  a  man 
who  has  no  arm.  So  it  is  in  this  war  on 
poverty. 

While  we  are  all  talking  about  this 
program,  we  find  that  even  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  while  still  trying  to  stay  in  bed 
with  the  poverty  program’s  award  of 
contracts  is  trying  to  tumble  out  of  bed 
when  it  comes  to  sleeping  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  act  itself. 

I  come  here  this  afternoon  to  praise 
Caesar  and  not  to  bury  him,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  the  opposition  comes 
to  praise  Caesar  and  to  bury  him.  While 
they  condemn  the  job  being  done  by  Mr. 
Shriver,  they  say  he  is  a  wonderful 
man  and  a  very  good  administrator.  He 
cannot  be  both.  Either  he  is  a  bad  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  a  bad  head  of  this  de¬ 
partment  and  his  program  is  bad,  or  he 
is  good  all  the  way  through. 

Certainly,  there  are  some  bad  situa¬ 
tions.  We  see  those  everywhere  in  every 
area  of  public  life. 

We  have  heard  talk  about  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  some  have  talked  about  eight 
girls  being  dropped  out.  Why,  those 
girls  were  dropouts  to  begin  with.  We 
took  them  out  of  poor  poverty-stricken 
areas  and  homes  and  tried  to  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  them  that  they  could  not 
achieve  in  the  regular  course  of  their 
living  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
lived. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Would  the  gentleman 
not  ascribe  some  importance  to  the  fact 
that  these  youngsters  who  come  into  the 
Jop  Corps  are  the  many-time  failures 
and  rejects  of  American  life;  that  30 
percent  are  rejectees  from  the  armed 
services;  that  40  percent  come  from 
families  on  welfare;  that  50  percent  come 
from  families  in  which  both  parents  have 
less  than  eighth  grade  educations;  that 
two-thirds  come  from  families  in  which 
the  primary  wage  earner  is  unemployed; 
that  two-thirdsjiave  parents  totally  un¬ 
skilled;  that  two-thirds  come  from  fam¬ 
ilies  which  are  what  the  sociologists  call 


multiproblem  deprived  families?  Is  this 
not  all  a  part  of  the  problem  we  must 
consider — that  these  are  not  "cosmetic 
kids,”  these  kids  do  not  resemble  the  at¬ 
tractive,  freckled  face  youngster  down 
the  block,  these  are  not  graduates  of 
Hotchkiss,  Choate,  Andover,  or  Exeter, 
but  youngsters  whom  society  has  failed. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a  3  percent 
dropout  rate  after  the  first  30  days  of 
the  program  as  compared  to  the  50  per¬ 
cent  college  dropout  rate  across  the 
country  and  the  40  percent  high  school 
dropout  rate  and  the  25  percent  Peace 
Corps  and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
dropout  rate  is  somewhat  of  a  minor 
miracle  in  administration. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York,  and  I  might  say 
that  I  was  going  to  draw  the  parallel 
between  these  kids  being  dropped  out  for 
misbehavior,  as  one  said.  One  said  that 
eight  of  them  drank  and  others  were 
chased  by  boys.  Now,  maybe  that  is 
unusual  in  Florida,  but  it  is  not  unusual 
where  I  come  from.  They  said  they  were 
dropped  out  or  expelled  from  school. 
Has  anybody  suggested  that  we  close  the 
Air  Force  Academy  when  the  cream  of 
the  crop  of  American  youth,  which  were 
sent  there  on  recommendation  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  were  expelled? 
And  what  about  the  Naval  Academy  and 
the  Army  Academy?  They  have  all  had 
their  little  cheating  scandals  that  have 
come  to  light.  Did  we  say  close  them? 
And  how  much  money  are  we  spending 
on  each  one  of  these  kids  that  we  are 
sending  to  the  military  academies? 

We  are  talking  about  the  cost  per  per¬ 
son.  They  used  as  an  illustration  $55,000 
was  spent  for  267  kids  starting  out  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  project.  In  my  State  of 
Pennsylvania  the  State  pays  $190  per 
person  for  anyone  they  will  take  in,  or 
any  elderly  people,  for  nothing  but  cus¬ 
todial  care.  They  do  not  have  to  teach 
them  anything  or  give  them  anything, 
but  they  just  prepare  some  food  for  them 
and  give  them  a  good,  clean  bed  to  sleep 
in,  and  that  costs  $190.  You  are  com¬ 
plaining  about  kids  picked  up  out  of  pov¬ 
erty  where  we  are  trying  to  give  them 
something  decent  to  look  at  and  decent 
to  live  in.  They  are  talking  about  the 
plush  apartments  that  they  live  in  and 
talk  about  this  plush  hotel  and  all  of  this 
that  is  too  plush  for  them.  After  the 
kind  of  buildings  we  build  for  ourselves, 
can  we  stand  here  and  condemn  kids 
who  are  going  to  have,  for  once  in  their 
lives,  a  sofa  with  a  soft  seat  on  it?  The 
first  one  in  their  lives? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First,  I  wish  to  com.- 
pliment  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  for  mak¬ 
ing  such  an  eloquent  statement.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will 
agree  that  when  the  minority  commences 
to  quibble  about  these  minor  points  and 
enumerates  such  minor  evidences  of  mis¬ 
conduct,  that  is  the  best  evidence  we 
have  that  the  program  is  operating  suc¬ 
cessfully.  I  refer  to  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram.  The  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  will 
further  agree  that  we  must  give  training 
and  basic  education  to  these  disadvan¬ 


taged  youngsters  because  they  are  not 
qualified  to  enter  into  any  vocational 
schools  or  training  centers.  Am  I  cor¬ 
rect  in  that? 

Mr.  DENT.  You  are  not  only  correct, 
but  the  history  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
project  alone  is  an  illustration  of  the 
very  reasons  why  this  legislation  was 
passed.  Out  of  247  kids  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  project,  only  2  out  of  the  entire  group 
had  a  12th  grade  reading  education. 
Now,  are  we  trying  to  kid  ourselves? 
These  are  not  the  cream  of  the  crop. 
They  are  the  cream  of  poverty  that  we 
are  picking  out  an  trying  to  make  some¬ 
thing  of  and  put  them  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  better  off  and  more  fortunate 
citizens  in  the  community.  We  are  not 
gilding  any  lilies  here.  We  just  hope 
when  we  get  through  that  they  look  like 
gilded  lilies  instead  of  a  forgotten  and 
wilted  rose. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Now  will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  gather  from  what  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said  that 
there  was  apparently  someone  in  favor 
of  closing  these  camps  because  of  what 
is  an  obvious  problem. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  have  been  listening 
to  the  debate  all  day,  and  I  never  heard 
anyone  on  the  floor  suggest  closing  them 
any  more  than  they  suggested  closing  the 
Air  Force  Academy  because  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  incident  which  occurred  there. 
I  would  still  like  to  know  whether  anyone 
suggested  closing  these  places. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  might  answer  the  gentle¬ 
man  very  quickly  and  say  that  if  you  kill 
a  program  and  you  are  opposed  to  it,  will 
that  close  them  or  not? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Yes,  but  nobody  has 
suggested  killing  the  whole  program. 

Mr.  DENT.  Are  they  going  to  pick  out 
the  ones  they  condemn?  The  reason  why 
they  say  they  are  opposed  to  them  and 
want  to  close  them  is  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  project.  If  you  oppose  a 
project  and  want  to  kill  it,  you  certainly 
close  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  obser¬ 
vation  I  want  to  make.  I  want  to  make 
sure  I  get  into  the  political  aspects  of 
this,  because  I  understand  there  is  some 
hue  and  cry  on  the  other  side  that  there 
is  politics  in  this. 

I  was  foolish  enough  to  step  into  that 
arena  not  too  long  ago  when  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  who,  incidentally,  is  a  former  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House,  and  a  Republican 
Governor - 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  be  sug¬ 
gesting  that  in  his  State  there  is  politics 
in  connection  with  the  poverty  program? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman  by  saying  that  I  did  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  little  while  ago  and  I  got  my¬ 
self  into  it,  because  the  Governor  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  Republican  and  so,  or  course, 
I  was  accused  of  playing  politics  because 
I  condemned  the  Governor  for  making 
certain  appointments  of  people  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  defeated  Republican  candi- 
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dates  for  the  legislature.  I  said,  “You 
are  playing  politics,”  but  he  assured  me 
that  he  was  acting  in  good  conscience; 
as  he  said,  the  same  as  all  the  other  Gov¬ 
ernors.  That  included  our  boys,  too.  So 
I  had  to  shut  up,  because  it  seemed  to 
me  that  they  were  both  in  the  same  poker 
game  and  both  had  the  same  marked 
deck,  and  each  one  of  them  knew  It. 

So  I  started  to  do  a  little  investigating 
of  my  own  and  I  found  out  that  out  of  a 
total  of  82  projects  under  all  titles  of 
the  act  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania — of 
course,  it  is  only  incidental,  and  I  mean 
this  sincerely;  it  is  only  incidental  that 
we  have  a  Republican  Governor.  But 
anyway,  out  of  82  projects,  56  are  in  Re¬ 
publican  counties  and  26  are  in  Demo¬ 
cratic  counties.  Now,  that  is  a  little  bit 
of  politics. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  With  a  great  deal  of  pleas¬ 
ure  I  yield  to  one  of  the  supporters  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  And  a 
supporter  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  surely. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
people  in  Pennsylvania,  of  course,  are 
divided  between  two  major  parties.  I 
would  say  that  in  each  party  we  play  just 
as  little  politics  as  does  the  other  party. 

Mr.  DENT.  Right. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
we  have  more  Republican  counties  in 
Pennsylvania  than  we  have  Democratic 
counties.  The  two  big  Democratic  coun¬ 
ties  are  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  So 
when  you  talk  about  counties,  you  are 
talking  horses  and  elephants,  or — what  is 
the  Democratic  symbol — donkeys  and 
elephants. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  So  it 
is  not  really  a  good  comparison  when 
you  talk  about  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
County  and  Philadelphia  County  and 
then  you  have  some  little  county  with 
about  10,000  or  12,000  people  in  it.  In 
other  words,  when  you  compare  them 
county  by  county,  it  is  not  a  good  com¬ 
parison.  But,  may  I  say  this,  that  we 
Republicans  are  amateurs  compared  to 
the  good  Democratic  Party  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  in  Pittsburgh  and  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  We  are  learning  a  few  things,  but 
do  not  criticize  us  too  much  for  our  ama¬ 
teurish  approach. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  wish  the  gentleman  had 
been  here  during  the  whole  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  floor,  because  he  would 
have  heard  that  I  defended  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Pennsylvania  in  that  every  time  I 
got  my  foot  into  it  by  accusing  him  of 
politics  I  was  assured  that  he  was  acting 
in  just  as  good  conscience  as  the  other 
Governors  of  the  country,  which  meant 
the  Democrats. 

I  might  say  also,  when  the  gentleman 
says  that  the  Democrats  are  more  pro¬ 
ficient  in  plying  the  trade  of  politics  or 
the  profession  of  politics  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  than  the  Republicans,  he  must 
remember  that  in  140  years  we  have  had 
four  Governors,  and  they  have  had  all 
the  rest  of  them.  So  we  are  not  doing 
too  well. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DENT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Ray  Bliss,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  informed  us  that  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  nationally  is  in  the  process 
of  building  a  new  image.  Would  the 
gentleman  care,  in  the  light  of  this  de¬ 
bate,  to  characterize  that  new  image  that 
the  Republican  Party  seems  to  be  build¬ 
ing? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  probably  too  old  and 
my  memory  is  somewhat  befuddled,  be¬ 
cause  I  can  only  think  of  the  old  image. 
That  is  the  only  one  I  am  stuck  with. 
There  might  be  new  faces,  new  shadows, 
but  it  is  the  old  image  of  opposition, 
criticism,  cynicism,  and  absolute  disbelief 
in  everything  except  getting  the  con¬ 
tracts  after  we  pass  the  program. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  what  the  gentleman  has  just  related 
is  not  brilliantly  exemplified  by  the 
policy  of  the  opposition  in  saying,  we  are 
not  against  this  program,  we  just  want 
to  cut  the  appropriations  for  it  in  half 
so  that  there  will  be  no  funds  available 
for  carrying  out  the  program.  We  are 
for  it  in  principle,  they  are  saying;  but 
we  want  to  cut  the  heart  and  guts  out 
of  it.  This  bill  carries  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  an  appropriation  of  $1,890  million 
this  year  in  order  to  maintain  the  OEO 
program  at  its  current  level.  If  only 
half  of  that  appropriation  is  authorized 
and  then  received,  only  half  of  the 
550,000  Head  Start  kids  are  going  to  get 
the  benefit  of  that  program,  only  half 
of  the  360,000  kids  now  in  the  Job  Corps, 
the  Youth  Corps,  and  the  work-study 
program,  are  going  to  get  the  benefits  of 
those  programs,  and  only  half  of  the 
30,000  adult  illiterates  are  going  to  get 
the  benefit  of  OEO  training  and  literacy 
programs. 

How  can  they  have  it  both  ways? 

Mr.  DENT.  They  always  have  it  both 
ways.  They  remind  me  of  the  man  who 
gets  up  in  the  morning  and  kisses  his 
wife  as  he  meets  her  in  the  kitchen  and 
then  slaps  her  face  because  she  acciden¬ 
tally  burned  the  toast. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  ACTING  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Holi- 
field)  .  The  Chair  will  count.  [After 
counting.]  One  hundred  and  nine 
Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid], 

(Mr.  REID  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8283,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  remind  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleagues  and  the  Speaker  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  war 
on  poverty,  was  passed  with  bipartisan 
support — 226  to  185.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  program  could  have  been 
passed  without  the  support  of  22  Mem¬ 
bers  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  be¬ 
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lieved  in  its  fundamental  principles. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  many  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  do  not  have  some 
criticisms,  that  we  may  still  offer  some 
serious  amendments,  and  I  expect  that 
we  will.  But  let  it  be  said  before  this 
House  that  some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  will  join  in  bipartisan  support  of  a 
program  which  we  think  is  basic  to  the 
future  of  this  country,  to  school  dropout 
problems,  to  the  young  men  and  women 
of  this  country,  and  which  will  help  many 
to  break  out  of  a  hopeless  cycle  of  pov¬ 
erty  and  despair  and  the  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  sure  comments  could  be  made  with 
regard  to  both  the  majority  and  the  min¬ 
ority  report,  and  that  the  committee 
could  have  benefited  from  somewhat 
longer  hearings. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  gentleman  now  in  the 
well  for  the  sound,  constructive,  and  hard 
approach  he  has  taken  to  this  whole 
problem.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  fun  and 
a  little  levity  here  about  parties,  but  I 
want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  having 
observed  the  work  of  the  gentleman  now 
in  the  well  on  this  particular  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation  and  other  legislation  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  he  is 
honest,  conscientious,  and  a  hard  work¬ 
ing  Member  of  the  Congress  and  of  his 
party.  I  submit  it  is  a  fine  position  he 
takes  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  would  like  to  add 
a  word  to  what  my  colleague  has  said. 
I  can  say  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  New 
York  delegation  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  worked  closely  with  his 
fellow  Democrats  from  New  York  and 
always  in  a  helpful,  constructive  and 
thoughtful  fashion. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  think  it  is  the  spirit  of  this 
House  that  on  major  legislation  Mem¬ 
bers  of  both  parties  can  find  it  in  their 
hearts,  and  on  the  basis  of  need  and 
sound  information  to  work  together  in 
the  national  interest. 

I  believe  the  second  point  which  should 
be  made  in  regard  to  this  legislation — 
that  has  been  made  clearly  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle — is  that  the  program  is  only 
9  months  old.  The  appropriation  was 
not  signed  until  October  7,  1964.  The 
first  Job  Corps  did  not  start  until  No¬ 
vember  11  and  the  first  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  did  not  start  until  Novem¬ 
ber  24.  Hence,  it  is  early  to  make  any 
hard  and  fast  judgments — prior  to  the 
program’s  first  birthday. 

Third,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  programs  that  are  creative  and 
based  on  sound  principles.  There  is 
much  hope  in  the  country  in  regard  to 
“Headstart”  which  alreay  involves  some 
556,857  children  in  13,345  centers 

I  believe  there  has  been  no  serious  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  work-study  program,  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  many  students  to  stay 
in  college  During  the  past  spring  some 
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34,000  students  were  assisted  in  648  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  40,500  students  from 
755  institutions  are  participating  in  the 
work-study  program  in  summer  school. 
I  believe  the  domestic  Volunteers  in  Serv¬ 
ice  to  America  (VISTA)  some  indication 
it  will  be  as  worthwhile  as  the  overseas 
Peace  Corps. 

It  is  clear  there  are  areas  where  there 
are  proper  criticisms.  Some  criticism 
can  be  directed  at  the  speed  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  perhaps  at  the  administration, 
although  I  am  frank  to  say  Sargent 
Shriver  is  one  of  the  most  able  adminis¬ 
trators  in  the  U.S.  Government.  He 
should  be  supported. 

I  will  say  also,  as  I  have  said  before,  it 
is  difficult  for  any  man  to  wear  two  hats 
in  as  important  a  program  as  this  is. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  mention 
briefly  my  limited  experience  with  the 
programs  in  Westchester  County.  As 
many  of  the  Members  know,  in  West¬ 
chester  we  have  some  aspects  of  serious 
poverty  amid  affluence.  While  we  have  a 
median  family  income  of  over  $8,000,  and 
an  average  of  well  over  12  years  of  edu¬ 
cation  among  heads  of  families,  it  is  very 
clear  that  we  also  have  poverty.  In  1960, 
the  Westchester  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  found  that  1  in  12  families  were 
living  in  “abject  poverty,”  that  is,  mak¬ 
ing  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

But  this  agency  felt,  and  I  agree,  that 
this  ratio  did  not  wholly  reflect  the  true 
dimensions.  A  more  realistic  figure 
would  perhaps  be  $5,000.  If  that  is  the 
criteria  that  is  used,  one  in  five  families 
in  Westchester  County  are  “deprived.” 
Poverty  does  not  respect  geography. 
Indeed,  affluence  can  make  human  suf¬ 
fering  and  the  disparity  all  the  more 
poignant  and  its  identification  less 
likely  as  it  is  unexpected. 

In  Westchester  County  I  would  say 
programs  that  have  started  in  White 
Plains  and  in  New  Rochelle  and  other 
parts  of  the  county  show  some  real 
promise.  The  White  Plains  community 
action  program  has  started  a  special 
summer  program  for  elementary  school 
children.  About  115  deprived  youngsters 
will  benefit  from  tutoring  and  language 
skill  training  through  this  program. 
Some  200  parents  are  being  counseled  on 
how  to  help  the  children  at  home. 

In  New  Rochelle  there  are  the 
beginnings  of  a  worthwhile  neighbor¬ 
hood  youth  corps  which  would  help  some 
88  financially  impoverished  youths  aged 
16  through  21;  a  tutoring  program  for 
children  from  the  1st  to  the  12th 
grades;  a  preschool  program  for  200 
children  from  3  V2  to  4  V2  years  old.  There 
is  a  community  program  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  intensive  social  services — including 
legal  aid,  home  management,  budgeting, 
and  family  counseling — for  some  400 
residents  of  three  low-rent  housing 
projects. 

The  program  here  in  a  sense  is  not 
only  trying  to  identify  the  problem  of 
those  living  outside  of  the  mainstreams 
of  the  community;  but  to  try  to  create  a 
measure  of  hope  for  those  who  may  be 
in  poor  health  and  illiterate  or  under- 
educated.  Therefore,  I  think  in  West¬ 
chester  County  there  is  not  only  need 
for  the  program  but  it  is  well  launched. 


I  would  submit  the  responsibility  of 
this  House  is  to  improve  legislation  and 
to  make  such  changes  in  it  as  are  indi¬ 
cated.  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
this  regard.  But  I  believe  strongly,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  a  .great  mistake  for 
this  House  either  to  seriously  cut  the 
program  or  to  throw  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath  water.  This  program  is  in  its 
beginnings.  We  have  not  had  enough 
time  to  seriously  judge  it.  We  can  ques¬ 
tion  its  rate  of  progress  and  its  adminis¬ 
tration — but  that  it  is  backed  by  some 
basic  principles  with  some  very  dedi¬ 
cated  people  throughout  the  United 
States,  I  think  is  clear.  So  I,  for  one,  am 
sure  that  other  Members  will  approach 
it  in  a  constructive  spirit  doing  what  we 
can  to  further  a  pi’ogram  that  is  basic, 
if  we  are  to  break  out  of  a  cycle  of  hope¬ 
lessness,  to  give  all  Americans  a  chance 
to  maximize  their  potential  and  to  live 
the  kind  of  life  in  human  dignity  and 
in  hope  that  this  great  country  offers 
and  that  should  be  a  reality  for  all. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Daniels]  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  DANIELS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8283,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of  1965. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  that  part  of 
the  bill  known  as  the  community  action 
program.  It  is  in  this  area  that  we  have 
commenced  a  comprehensive  program  to 
alleviate  the  poverty  cycle  which  is  a 
fact  of  life  in  the  great  cities  of  this 
Nation.  I  would  be  less  than  candid 
if  I  did  not  concede  that  all  programs 
have  not  always  lived  up  to  our  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  is  easy  to  criticize  but  harder 
to  build.  I  might  add  that  in  almost 
all  cases  the  successes  have  far  out- 
weighted  the  failures. 

The  community  action  program  pro¬ 
vides  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  urban  and  rural  communities  to  sup¬ 
port  comprehensive  action  programs 
developed  by  local  community  action 
organizations.  Grants  are  primarily 
used  as  the  funding  vehicle.  These 
grants  are  designed  to  provide  the  means 
for  new  programs  and  augment  existing 
private  and  public  resources  by  financ¬ 
ing  up  to  90  percent  of  the  costs  of  those 
new  programs.  Grants  may  be  made  to 
both  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies.  Remedial  reading,  literacy  courses, 
job  training,  employment  counseling, 
homemaker  services,  job  development, 
and  health  services  are  some  of  the 
many  activities  that  can  be  supported 
and  coordinated  within  a  local  anti¬ 
poverty  program. 

In  addition  to  the  operating  and  plan¬ 
ning  grants,  funds  are  included  to  sup¬ 
port  research,  training,  and  demon¬ 
stration  programs.  Research  programs 
are  designed  to  identify  the  causes  of 
poverty  and  variation  in  the  patterns 
of  poverty,  regionally  and  locally.  The 
training  programs  include  internships 
with  local,  State,  and  Federal  levels. 

The  demonstration  programs  include 
both  experimental  programs  designed 
to  test  the  value  of  proposed  activities 


prior  to  initiating  their  use,  and  national 
priority  programs  providing  assistance 
on  a  widespread  basis  in  order  to  expe¬ 
dite  community  understanding  of  the 
values  or  new  programs. 

Technical  assistance  is  provided  to 
both  State  agencies  and  local  communi¬ 
ties.  It  will  have  a  particular  impact 
on  rural  communities  and  the  smaller 
cities  which  may  not  have  resources  to 
organize  their  own  proposals. 

Included  within  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  is  the  migrant  agricul¬ 
tural  employees  program.  This  activity 
provides  a  special  program  to  meet  the 
housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day 
care  needs  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers  and  their  families.  Grants  or 
contracts  will  be  made  to  expedite  the 
activities  of  public  and  nonprofit  agen¬ 
cies  now  conducting  programs  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  improve  health  and  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  migratory  workers. 

The  community  action  program  for 
fiscal  1965  was  programed  at  $235  million 
with  which  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  expected  to  approve  a  total 
of  500  grants  in  350  communities.  Over 
$50  million  of  the  funds  programed  in 
fiscal  1965  was  used  in  Project  Head 
Start  which  will  provide  preschool  learn¬ 
ing  activities,  medical  and  dental  care, 
supervised  field  trips,  and  balanced 
meals  for  over  300,000  needy  children. 

It  is  estimated  that  $638  million  will 
be  required  to  sustain  and  increase  the 
scope  of  these  programs  in  fiscal  1966. 
This  increase  in  funds  for  fiscal  1966  will 
permit  an  estimated  650  grants  to  be 
approved.  This  increase  of  $403  million 
between  fiscal  1965  and  fiscal  1966  is 
in  large  part  determined  by  the  increase 
programed  for  preschool  programs  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  1966  and  three  other  fac¬ 
tors; 

First.  The  number  of  communities 
seeking  funds  is  rising  very  rapidly. 

Second.  Many  of  the  grants  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1965  were  for  the  development 
of  programs.  When  these  dervelopment 
grants  are  funded  for  operational  pro¬ 
grams,  their  costs  will  be  10  to  20  times 
what  they  are  at  present. 

Third.  Programs  which  are  currently 
funded  for  less  than  1  year  will,  in  most 
cases,  receive  full -year  grants  in  fiscal 
year  1966. 

There  has  been,  I  think,  a  high  degree 
of  success  in  bringing  the  poor  into  the 
community  action  programs. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country  the 
programs  are  organized  in  different  ways 
reflecting  the  feelings  of  local  leaders  as 
to  how  community  action  programs  may 
be  best  put  into  effect.  In  some  places 
the  programs  are  run  by  public  agencies 
and  in  others  by  private  groups.  Placing 
the  administrative  responsibilities  on  the 
local  level  is  in  the  best  American  tradi¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  community  action 
program  in  some  cities  have  not  devel¬ 
oped  without  controversy.  But  in  almost 
all  cases  the  war  on  poverty  is  moving 
ahead,  and  is  achieving  an  increasingly 
meaningful  and  effective  involvement  by 
persons  inhabiting  impoverished  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  This  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  fundamental  strength  of  the 
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war  on  poverty  and  a  source  of  great  hope 
for  those  of  us  who  wish  to  see  the  blight 
of  poverty  eradicated  from  the  American 
scene,  as  well  as  a  compelling  justifica¬ 
tion  for  enactment  of  the  legislation  now 
before  this  body. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  discuss  New 
Jersey’s  role  in  getting  the  community 
action  program  into  operation.  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  way  the  forward-look¬ 
ing  administration  of  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes  on  the  State  level  and  the  many 
hard-working  public  officials  and  private 
citizens  on  the  local  level  have  gone  to 
work  to  make  this  program  a  success. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  community 
action  program  in  1964,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  moved  rapidly  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  war  on  poverty  in  every 
part  of  the  State.  Over  $6,600,000  in 
community  action  funds  have  been 
awarded  to  antipoverty  programs 
throughout  New  Jersey.  Major  cities 
such  as  Trenton,  Newark,  Jersey  City, 
and  Elizabeth  have  already  spent  several 
months  developing  projects  under  pro¬ 
gram  development  grants.  In  Atlantic 
and  Monmouth  Comities,  the  community 
action  organizations  have  moved  to  in¬ 
tegrate  the  efforts  of  both  the  urban  and 
rural  sections  of  their  respective  counties 
and  have  begun  to  submit  community 
action  projects. 

In  the  city  of  Trenton,  a  model  of  com¬ 
munity  action,  all  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  have  been  involved  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  program  approach.  Edu¬ 
cation  projects  are  already  underway  in 
this  city  and  extension  of  the  program 
into  other  fields  is  now  being  imple¬ 
mented.  Involvement  within  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  those  citizens  who  reside  in  areas 
with  a  high  incidence  of  poverty  was 
achieved  through  a  unique  system  of 
local  elections  which  has  come  to  be 
known  nationally  as  the  “Jersey  plan.” 
In  Trenton,  elections  were  actually  held 
with  the  aid  of  voting  machines  and  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  poverty  area  resi¬ 
dents  reported  to  cast  their  ballot. 

An  impressive  feature  of  the  economic 
opportunity  program  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  been  the  New  Jersey  State 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  A  high¬ 
ly  trained  and  competent  staff  has  been 
created  to  serve  communities  with  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  in  the  development  and 
submission  of  community  action  proj¬ 
ects.  Education  specialists,  manpower 
specialists,  and  specialists  in  the  problem 
of  rural  areas  are  available  to  all  com¬ 
munities  in  the  State  on  a  continuing 
basis.  The  State  office  itself  has  spon¬ 
sored  several  projects  including  compre¬ 
hensive  rural  programs  for  both  the 
southern  and  northwestern  regions  of  the 
State. 

Local  communities  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  have  looked  with  great  anticipa¬ 
tion  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  assistance  in  the  development  of 
community  action  programs.  Local  pub¬ 
lic  officials  have  been  enthusiastic  in  their 
support  of  the  program  and  all  groups 
within  the  community  have  seen  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  new  and  broad  avenue  of  social 
change.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
been  quick  to  recognize  that  poverty  ex¬ 
ists,  that  it  must  not  continue  to  exist 
and  that  it  need  not  continue  to  exist,  if 
the  State  can  continue  to  rely  on  the 


support  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  won  the 
war  on  poverty.  We  have,  however, 
taken  the  most  significant  step.  We  have 
convinced  the  people  of  this  Nation  that 
rich,  prosperous  America  can  no  longer 
afford  to  have  soul  searing  misery  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  The  war  on 
poverty  is  a  war  that  must  be  won. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  8283  is  a  vote 
in  favor  of  the  great  American  dream. 
The  dream  tnat  every  American  boy  can 
move  out  of  the  slums  into  a  richer  and 
more  rewarding  life.  We  cannot  allow 
the  great  potential  of  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  be  wasted.  At  this  critical  time 
in  history  we  must  use  all  our  natural 
resources.  The  most  valuable  resource 
we  possess  is  the  creative  instincts  of  all 
our  people.  We  must  insure  that  those 
Americans  who  are  trapped  in  the  vicious 
cycle  are  liberated  so  that  they  too  may 
share  in  the  benefits  offered  by  citizen¬ 
ship  in  this  Nation  and  that  they  too  may 
be  able  to  make  a  meaningful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  a  better  America. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  8283  is  an 
affirmation  of  our  belief  in  America’s 
future.  I  urge  all  Members  to  make  this 
affirmation. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle¬ 
man  mentioned,  that  some  $235  million 
would  be  available  in  the  fiscal  year  for 
the  community  action  programs.  Is  it 
not  true  that  something  like  $640  mil¬ 
lion  would  be  available,  if  this  bill  were 
approved,  for  these  programs? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  For  the  community 
action  programs,  as  I  understand  it,  we 
are  asking  an  increase  of  $438  million. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Would  the 
gentleman  also  agree  that  these  programs 
are  gambles,  all  of  them? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  certainly  do  not 
agree  with  my  able  colleague  from  New 
Jersey.  We  must  realize  that  many  of 
these  programs  are  novel.  They  are 
planning  grants.  In  initiating  any  kind 
of  a  new  program  to  relieve  such  an  im¬ 
portant  problem  as  poverty,  ignorance 
and  unemployment  which  exists  today  in 
many  areas,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect 
that  some  mistakes  will  be  made.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  never  admitted 
having  made  a  mistake,  including  myself. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  was  not  asking  the  gentleman  to 
agree  with  me.  I  was  asking  him  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Shriver,  who  said  that 
all  of  these  local  programs  are  gambles— 
all  of  them.  I  am  just  quoting  Mr. 
Shriver;  as  reported  in  Look  magazine 
on  July  27,  in  asking  the  question.  I 
did  not  mean  to  trap  the  gentleman,  but 
I  was  not  asking  him  to  agree  with  me. 
Mr.  Shriver  describes  these  programs  as 
experimental.  He  says  that  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  all  gambles. 

I  am  discussing  the  fact  that  a  great 
deal  more  money  is  asked  for  all  of  these 
programs,  which  the  Director  admits  are 
gambles. 

I  am  quoting  Mr.  Shriver: 

We  don’t  know,  and  the  community  doesn’t 
know,  if  every  single  one  of  these  projects  is 
exactly  the  right  combination  to  eliminate 
poverty  today,  tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 


Now,  this  is  a  mighty  big  program 
about  which  we  know  very  little,  that  we 
are  being  asked  to  provide. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  may  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Frelinghuysen],  if  Mr.  Shriver  em¬ 
ployed  the  word  “gamble,”  he  may  not 
have  employed  the  proper  descriptive 
word  for  these  projects.  I  do  know  that 
in  our  own  State  of  New  Jersey  we  have 
several  of  these  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  in  operation  and  they  are  doing 
a  very  fine  job.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  admit  it,  also. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman,  if  he  will  yield  further, 
I  am  not  trying  to  embroil  him  in  an 
argument  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  are  going  to  be  embroiled  in  an  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  Director.  I  think  Sargent 
Shriver,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
admiration  and  respect,  if  he  did  use  the 
word  “gamble,”  as  was  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  perhaps 
used  an  improper  descriptive  word  for 
the  problem. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  KREBS.  I  wonder  if  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  at  the  end  of  his  pres¬ 
entation  will  read  some  of  the  statistics 
revealing  the  programs  already  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  from 
which  State  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  also 
comes  so  that  he  can  see  the  positive  side 
of  this  situation. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  If  time  permits,  I  will 
be  only  too  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr:  DANIELS.  I  now  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  California,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 

May  I  say  with  reference  to  your  col¬ 
league  and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen],  of 
course,  there  is  risk  in  this  program. 
There  is  risk  in  every  program  which 
tries  to  attack  a  problem  in  a  different 
way,  but  I  think  we  have  already  shown 
by  the  results  which  have  been  achieved 
to  date  that  this  risk  is  diminishing 
every  day,  and  it  certainly  justifies  us  in 
going  ahead  with  the  program  at  the 
rate  now  asked  for. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  thank  you  for  your 
contribution. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kindness 
in  yielding  so  often. 

I  do  not  say  that  no  good  comes  from 
the  expenditure  of  this  money  for  the 
community  action  programs.  I  am  quite 
sure  our  own  State  of  New  Jersey  will 
benefit  to  some  extent.  However,  what 
does  worry  me,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  points  out,  is  the  way  in  which 
we  do  it.  The  way  may  not  be  appropri¬ 
ate.  In  many  cases,  as  a  practical  matter, 
we  are  bypassing  the  local  community,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  own  city  of  Los  Angeles,  in  the 
development  of  these  programs.  You  are 
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upsetting  the  tried  and  proven  ways  of 
combating  poverty. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  eight  members  are  present,  a  quo¬ 
rum. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Glenn  Andrews!. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  first  of  all,  of  the  Air  Academy  and 
say  that  the  discovery  that  100  students 
had  been  cheating  at  the  Air  Academy 
is  no  excuse  for  doubling  the  size  of  the 
Air  Academy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bill  in  its  present  form.  I  rise  in 
praise  of  the  great  idea  behind  this  pov¬ 
erty  bill.  I  rise  to  criticize  and  demand 
some  important  changes  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  or  even  permit  the  implementation 
of  this  great  idea.  Paraphrasing  Dick¬ 
ens,  this  is  either  the  best  of  bills  or  it 
is  the  worst  of  bills. 

i  If  this  bill  be  an  instrument  for  set¬ 
ting  up  political  Tammany  Halls  all  over 
the  Nation  with  new  and  untried  ward- 
heelers  and  indigenous  political  authori¬ 
ties,  then  I  am  against  it.  If  it  be  an 
instrument  for  perfecting  the  united 
Cook  Counties  of  America  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  exploitation  of  the  poor,  then  I  am 
against  it.  If  this  bill  be  a  method  of 
further  erosion  of  State  function  in  or¬ 
der  to  concentrate  power  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  then  I  am  against 
it.  If  this  bill  is  a  blueprint  for  revolu¬ 
tion — if  it  would  storm  the  Bastile  of  all 
present  political  structure  with  a  double- 
barreled  pork  barrel,  then  I  am  against 
it. 

There  are  seven,  eight,  or  nine  pro¬ 
grams  wrapped  up  in  this  poverty  bill. 
In  my  committee  we  held  extensive  hear¬ 
ings  on  one  section  only.  Under  this 
section,  the  community  action  program, 
disclosure  of  all  the  tendencies  I  have 
just  mentioned  dominated  these  hear- 

i  ings.  Our  chairman  called  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  a  “political  fiesta.” 
Evidence  of  this  sort  of  thing  came 
through  clear  from  all  over  the  Nation. 
Practically  nothing  good  was  heard  in 
all  the  testimony  except  good  inten¬ 
tions — only  Tammany  Halls,  Cook  Coun¬ 
ties,  revolutions,  State  or  Governor  func¬ 
tion  bypass,  concentration  of  power  in 
Washington,  pork  barrel.  Most  of  the 
reports  were  bad.  Only  one  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  out  of  nine  was  even  discussed. 
This  was  not  the  evidence  which  should 
have  caused  my  committee  to  double  the 
funds  and  start  the  bill  on  its  second 
year.  This  was  a  most  astonishing  per¬ 
formance.  This  was  surely  not  one  of 
the  mandates  of  the  election  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1964.  Someone  surely  is  misinter¬ 
preting  this  mandate. 

This  bill  could  have  promise.  It  could 
be  a  great  idea  if  we  are  able  to  put  it 
properly  to  work.  On  our  side  of  the 
aisle  we  have  a  series  of  changes  and 
amendments  which  will  help  it,  and  if 
they  are  enacted  this  measure  will  gain 
my  full  support.  This  should  be  an  edu¬ 
cation  bill,  not  a  political  bill.  This  bill 
should  educate  the  poor  to  find  some 


productive  and  worthwhile  place  in  a 
highly  competitive  society.  It  should  not 
set  them  up  for  political  exploitation 
and/or  teach  them  how  to  use  the  ballot 
for  Treasury  raids  or  handouts.  This 
bill  should  not  make  poverty  attractive, 
but  should  prepare  the  victims  of  povex-ty 
for  escape.  Education  and  development 
of  all  our  people  is  the  avenue  of  escape — 
the  liberation  of  the  individual  from  the 
povei'ty  cycle,  the  enrichment  of  life — 
the  key  to  a  fuller  life.  Education  stirs 
the  imagination  and  whets  the  appetite 
for  good  things.  Education  builds  drive 
and  ambition.  As  an  advertising  man, 
I  know  that  knowledge  does  whet  the 
appetite  and  gives  drive  and  ambition. 

Thei'e  are  excellent  promises  to  some 
of  these  programs..  Operation  Head 
Start,  on  the  preschool  training  of  the 
poor  and  educationally  deprived,  has 
great  merit.  The  effort  to  keep  all  our 
people  in  school  is  commensurate  with 
the  situation  in  this  abundant  land  when 
jobs  are  too  few. 

This  bill  could  very  well  be  a  gi'eat 
economy  measure.  I  read  the  other  day 
where  it  would  take  $100,000  to  institu¬ 
tionalize  a  mentally  retarded  child  for 
lifetime.  I  attended  in  my  State  last 
week  a  meeting  of  the  Alabama  Mentally 
Retarded  Children’s  Association.  It  was 
shown  there  that  to  teach  this  child  with 
patience  how  to  dress  and  undress  would 
cut  down  heavily  on  this  enoimous  pub¬ 
lic  cost. 

Each  new  training  given  the  mentally 
retarded  child  teaching  him  to  do  for 
himself  cuts  down  further  on  the  cost 
of  his  life  to  the  public  in  taking  care 
of  him.  Initially,  costly,  highly  special¬ 
ized  education  then  has  an  advantage  to 
the  child  and  to  the  public  when  this 
child  is  a  ward  of  the  State. 

The  problem  of  the  poor  resembles 
somewhat  the  problem  with  the  mentally 
retarded. 

We  are  not  specifically  dealing  with 
mentally  retarded  children  in  this  pov¬ 
erty  bill.  But  the  educational  thrust  of 
the  effort  on  those  who  through  poverty 
of  environment  are  deficient  in  knowl¬ 
edge  is  a  parallel  problem.  This  bill 
should  be  aimed  at  keeping  people  off 
the  relief  rolls.  This  is  the  great  idea 
behind  it.  It  purports  to  do  for  the  edu¬ 
cationally  poor  what  manpower  develop¬ 
ment  and  vocational  training  does  for 
the  job  displaced  and  unemployed. 

The  pi'oblem  down  in  Alabama  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  Nation  is  jobs — par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  poor  and  uneducated. 
This  poverty  program  could  get  these 
jobs.  It  might  not  help  people  get  into 
unions,  which  are  concerned  primarily 
today  with  the  skilled  or  productive  jobs, 
but  it  will  help  them  get  some  jobs  where 
they  have  not  before  been  able  to  hold  a 
job.  Adult  education  itself  will  help 
people  get  and  hold  jobs.  The  ability  to 
read  and  write  will  help  in  getting  and 
holding  a  job. 

The  greatest  friend  of  discrimination 
is  lack  of  jobs.  This  bill  is  concerned 
with  the  people  on  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder.  It  could  help  them  get 
and  hold  jobs.  Every  State  and  every 
community  has  the  job  problem.  Every 
developed  individual  in  a  State  is  an  in¬ 
creased  asset  to  the  State  and  no  longer 
a  liability.  He  builds  his  own  social  se- 


cux-ity  and  shrinks  the  relief  rolls.  Man 
is  happier  when  he  is  busy.  Occupa¬ 
tion  itself  is  education. 

Help  get  politics  out  of  this  bill  with 
some  of  our  amendments — and  let  us 
turn  this  into  an  education  bill,  instead 
of  a  political  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mrs.  May]  . 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
mai’ks.) 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal 
of  concern  is  being  expressed  today  by 
a  number  of  my  respected  colleagues. 
For  the  most  part  this  concern  is  over 
the  manner  in  which  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  administered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  join  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  expressing  similar  concern. 

I  do  regret,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is 
so  much  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  that  the  poverty  program  is  not 
working  well,  and  I  take  no  pleasure  in 
finding  that  my  worse  fears  about  the 
administration  of  this  program  have  ma¬ 
terialized.  I  think  what  the  Congress 
needs  is  some  assurance  that  attempts 
will  be  made  to  correct  some  of  the  more 
serious  erroi-s,  some  of  which,  I  am  sure, 
were  made  because  this  program  is  rela¬ 
tively  new  and  experience  in  this  field 
was  lacking. 

But,  Mr.  Chaii’man,  at  least  as  far 
as  my  personal  experience  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  con¬ 
cerned,  such  promise  of  “we  will  try  to 
do  better”  is  completely  lacking.  After 
all,  if  many  of  these  programs  have  hope 
of  really  assisting  the  poverty  stricken, 
they  must  be  administered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  do  everything  possible  to 
enhance  the  success  of  the  various  pro¬ 
grams  of  this  act.  It  was  with  this  point 
in  mind  that  I  offered  some  constructive 
suggestions  when  the  task  force  on  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  of  the  Republican 
planning  and  research  committee  invited 
testimony  last  month.  I  offered  these 
suggestions  after  describing  what  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  mishandling  of  two  Job  Corps 
Conservation  Centers  proposed  for  my 
congressional  district.  In  one  case  the 
circumstances  surrounding  a  1-year 
delay  in  establishing  such  a  camp  must 
be  borne  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs.  In  the  other  instance,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  made  a  pretty 
bad  blunder  in  officially  announcing  a 
conservation  center  would  be  located  in 
one  community  of  my  district  that  had 
sought  the  project,  only  to  take  the  proj¬ 
ect  away  from  that  community  and  give 
it  to  a  neighboring  community  which  had 
not  actively  sought  the  project.  • 

I  was,  quite  frankly,  shocked  at  the 
response  to  my  testimony,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  because  all  the  response  re¬ 
ceived  did  was  to  try  to  justify — unsuc¬ 
cessfully — the  errors  previously  com¬ 
mitted  by  that  office.  I  have  been  here 
long  enough  to  know  that  trying  to  get 
admission  from  a  Federal  agency  that 
they  erred  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do,  but  when  that  agency  com¬ 
mits  serious  errors  in  attempting  to  jus¬ 
tify  previous  errors  with  an  indication 
that  more  of  the  same  can  be  expected 
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in  the  future,  this  certainly  does  not  act 
as  an  incentve  to  me  to  support  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  request  for  twice  as  much  money.  I 
predict  that  unless  we  severely  amend 
the  committee  bill  before  us  today,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will  be 
committing  twice  as  many  mistakes 
simply  because  they  will  be  able  to 
double  the  scope  of  the  present  programs 
which  so  badly  need  improvement. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues  I 
am  glad  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  formal  statement  I  made 
before  the  Republican  task  force,  a  re¬ 
sponse  that  statement  received  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  signed  by  Sargent 
Shriver,  together  with  my  subsequent 
reply  to  Sargent  Shriver: 

Statement  op  Catherine  May,  Representa¬ 
tive  Prom  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  op  the  State  op  Washington,  Be¬ 
fore  the  Republican  Planning  and 
Research  Committee,  Task  Force  on 
Economic  Opportunity,  June  16,  1965 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  task 
force  on  economic  opportunity,  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  an  area  in  which  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  a  number  of 
projects  on-going  or  contemplated,  I  am, 
quite  naturally,  anxious  that  these  programs 
succeed.  It  is  my  understanding  this  task 
force  committee  wants  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  to  insure  that  they  succeed.  Where 
the  programs  are  bogging  down,  where  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  improvements  are 
necessary,  where  constructive  suggestions 
can  be  made,  I  feel  we  would  all  be  derelict 
in  our  duty  if  we  chose  to  ignore  our 
responsibility  to  not  only  the  poverty- 
stricken — which  these  programs  are  supposed 
to  help — but  also  to  all  the  American  people. 
This  is  why  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  the  task  force  on  economic 
opportunity  the  experiences  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  on  two  proposed  Job  Corps  conser¬ 
vation  centers — one  to  be  established  on  the 
Yakima  Indian  Reservation  at  Fort  Simcoe 
near  White  Swan,  Wash.,  and  the  other  on 
the  Columbia  Basin  reclamation  project  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ephrata  or  Moses  Lake,  Wash. 

I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  discuss 
with  the  task  force  the  merits  of  Job  Corps 
conservation  centers,  other  than  to  state  it 
is  my  firm  belief  that  the  success  or  failure 
of  such  centers  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
enrollees  will  be  heavily  dependent  upon 
community  acceptance.  Certainly,  if  I  may 
draw  a  parallel,  the  success  of  the  Peace 
Corps  is  largely  attributed  to  acceptance  of 
Peace  Corps  efforts  by  the  people  of  the 
countries  in  which  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
have  been  working.  At  least,  this  is  what 
Peace  Corps  Director  Sargent  Shriver  has 
told  us.  It  is  in  this  context  that  I  am 
concerned  because  of  the  two  Job  Corps 
conservation  centers  announced  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  for  my  congres¬ 
sional  district.  No  initial  effort  to  secure 
community  cooperation  is  evident  on  the 
part  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in  this  regard. 

The  first  situation  I  would  like  to  discuss 
is  the  announced  establishment  of  a  Job 
Corps  conservation  center  to  be  located  on 
the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation  near  the 
small  community  of  White  Swan. 

The  official  announcement  concerning  this 
Job  Corps  camp  was  contained  in  a  press 
release  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  which  detailed  the  locations  of  14 
Job  Corps  camp  in  10  States  to  be  activated 
early  that  fall.  The  Secretary’s  announce¬ 
ment  states,  “Each  of  these  camps  will  also 
be  a  great  community  asset.”  This  press 
release,  which  was  received  in  my  office  on 
August  19,  1964,  the  date  it  was  to  be  re¬ 


leased,  was  the  first  notification  received  by 
me  of  this  project  and  was,  in  fact  the  first 
official  notification  received  by  the  people 
of  White  Swan,  a  community  of  approxi¬ 
mately  200  inhabitants  and  approximately 
2  miles  from  the  announced  site  of  the 
camp. 

From  information  I  was  able  to  piece  to¬ 
gether  later,  it  became  evident  that  a  great 
deal  of  secrecy  had  surrounded  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  arriving  at  the  selection  of  this 
site  for  a  Job  Corps  camp.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  once  a  decision  had  been 
made,  consulted  only  with  the  Yakima  Tribal 
Council  and  it  is  my  understanding  the  Bu¬ 
reau  told  the  tribal  council  that  Indians 
would  be  put  to  work  and  that  the  work  to 
be  accomplished  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
work  which  would  benefit  the  Indian  reserva¬ 
tion.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  August  19,  1964,  in  fact, 
stated,  “The  enrollees  will  be  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  timber  and  range  conservation 
practices  such  as  timber  thinning  and  con¬ 
struction  of  fire  roads  and  trails.” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  imme¬ 
diate  reaction  of  the  people  of  White  Swan 
who  naturally  were  concerned  over  the  effect 
on  their  community  of  the  arrival  of  as  many 
Job  Corps  “guests”  as  there  are  inhabitants. 
Urgent  requests  for  complete  information  on 
the  impact  of  such  a  facility  were  made  to 
my  office.  I  point  out  again  that  no  such 
information  had  been  volunteered  either 
prior  to  or  following  the  brief  original  an¬ 
nouncement.  Inquiries  were  initiated  by  my 
office  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  affairs  because 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  advised 
they  had  no  information  with  which  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  community  concern.  To  give  an 
example  of  this  kind  of  bureaucratic  attitude, 
we  were  told  by  a  spokesman  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  that  “if  a  community  wishes 
to  protest  it  should  do  so  to  the  Yakima  In¬ 
dian  Agency  superintendent.”  On  August 
28,  1964,  we  were  also  advised  that  this  was 
only  a  “proposed”  establishment  since  Con¬ 
gress  had  not  as  yet  appropriated  the  money 
to  establish  any  of  the  Job  Corps  centers. 
This  fact  brought  out  yet  another  interest¬ 
ing  point  because  I  was  later  informed  that 
even  prior  to  the  August  19  announcement 
work  crews  contracted  by  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
dian  Affairs  were  busy  clearing  a  site  for  the 
proposed  establishment.  I  still  do  not  know 
the  source  of  the  funds  for  this  preliminary 
work.  To  compound  the  good  reason  for  local 
concern  in  the  community  of  White  Swan  was 
an  application  which  was  received  by  a  White 
Swan  resident  for  the  job  of  camp  director 
which  asked  the  applicant  exactly  how  he 
would  handle  certain  hypothetical  situations 
if  they  should  develop  at  the  camp.  I  quote 
the  five  situations  listed  in  the  application 
form: 

“1.  Assume  that  you  receive  an  anonymous 
note  indicating  that  there  are  homosexual 
practices  actively  going  on  among  several 
campers  and  that  the  informant  has  been 
approached.  You  have  no  other  informa¬ 
tion. 

“2.  Assume  that  from  time  to  time  over 
a  period  of  a  month,  tools  and  equipment 
have  disappeared  from  a  project  to  which 
seven  boys  have  been  assigned.  You  have 
no  reason  to  suspect  one  boy  more  than  any 
other.  The  boys  are  of  different  racial  origins 
and  have  as  their  primary  friendship  groups, 
boys  other  than  those  in  the  work  group— 
the  project  will  be  completed  in  three  days. 

“3.  Assume  that  one  of  the  boys  has  re¬ 
ported  for  treatment  for  a  superficial  knife 
wound.  He  claims  that  the  wound  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  self-inflicted,  but  'you  have  ex¬ 
cellent  reason  to  suspect  otherwise.  He  has 
been  involved  in  fist  fights  on  two  previous 
occasions,  where  he  had  been  provoked  into 
a  fight.  You  know  that  once  knifings  begin, 
they  tend  to  become  prevalent. 

“4.  Assume  that  you  return  from  a  trip  to 
learn  that  six  teams  have  been  chosen  for  a 
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football  competition  by  boys  originally  ap¬ 
pointed  as  team  captains.  Two  boys — one 
white  and  one  Negro — have  each  purposely 
chosen  only  members  of  his  own  race  for  his 
own  team.  Other  teams  are  mixed.  One 
game  has  been  played  by  each  team  without 
incident — nine  more  games  are  scheduled 
for  each  team. 

“5.  Assume  that  you  receive  a  phone  call 
at  3  a.m.  from  the  police  chief  in  a  small 
neighboring  community  informing  you  that 
he  has  in  custody  one  of  your  campers.  The 
boy  has  been  accused  rape  and  assault  with 
a  local  teenager  as  his  victim.” 

Naturally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  local  recip¬ 
ient  of  this  communication  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  was  concerned  that 
such  problems  could  occur  and  he  advised 
the  local  newspaper  of  the  contents  of  the 
application  form.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  reaction  that  ensued  from  a 
community  seeking  information  about  the 
proposed  Job  Corps  conservation  center  to 
be  constructed  in  their  area. 

On  August  28,  1964,  I  asked  Sargent 
Shriver,  Director  of  the  President’s  Task 
Force  on  the  War  on  Poverty,  to  arrange 
for  a  public  hearing  on  the  announced  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Job  Corps  camp  near  White 
Swan.  I  advised  Mr.  Shriver  that  since 
the  August  19,  1964,  announcement  of  the 
location  of  the  camp  a  number  of  residents 
of  nearby  communities  had  indicated  their 
concern  over  the  location  of  such  a  camp 
in  their  area  and  that  many  of  these  in¬ 
dividuals  were  asking  questions  which  de¬ 
served  factual  answers.  I  advised  Mr.  Shriver 
that  I  had  discussed  the  situation  with  the 
Governor’s  representative  appointed  to  han¬ 
dle  antipoverty  programs  in  the  State  (who 
incidentally  had  not  been  provided  answers 
to  the  questions  being  asked)  and  that  we 
both  agreed  that  a  full  public  hearing  should 
be  held  in  the  area  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  all  the  individual  citizens  would  have 
all  the  facts  upon  which  to  base  opinions. 
On  September  2,  1964,  I  was  advised  by  the 
Governor’s  representative  that  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  regional  office  had  notified 
him  that  they  would  hold  a  public  meeting 
in  the  White  Swan  High  School  on  Septem¬ 
ber  9  to  inform  the  community  of  plans  for 
the  proposed  Job  Corps  camp.  I  initiated 
telephone  calls  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  ask  whether  this  meeting 
was  in  response  to  my  request  for  a  hearing 
and  was  advised  that  a  representative  of 
Sargent  Shriver’s  office  would  attend  the 
meeting.  I  did  not  receive  any  written  re¬ 
sponse  to  my  letter  requesting  a  hearing. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  White  Swan 
High  School  the  evening  of  September  9, 
1964.  I  was  subsequently  advised  that  only 
written  questions  were  allowed  from  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  about  350  persons  and  no  oral  dis¬ 
cussion  was  permitted.  One  gentleman 
stood  up  and  demanded  that  he  be  heard  and 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  make  a  brief 
statement.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  not  the 
kind  of  hearing  I  had  requested,  although 
I  was  given  to  understand  that  generally 
speaking  the  audience  seemed  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  answers  received  to  their  written 
questions,  mostly  handled  by  the  representa¬ 
tive  from  Sargent  Shiver’s  office. 

I  won’t  go  into  any  more  details  of  subse¬ 
quent  events  except  to  state  that  the  con¬ 
troversy  raged  on  with  local  residents  signing 
petitions  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  Sargent  Shriver’s  office 
expressing  either  support  or  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Job  Corps  camp.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  newspaper  article,  on  October 
13,  1964,  the  deadline  set  by  the  Governor’s 
representative  for  filing  of  statements  con¬ 
cerning  the  camp,  opinions  stood  1,378  in 
favor  and  714  against. 

The  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  subsequently  approved  the  camp.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  a  local  attorney 
for  a  group  of  White  Swan  residents  pro- 
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tested  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
the  establishment  of  the  camp,  contending 
that  work  planned  by  occupants  of  the  camp 
would  benefit  Yakima  Indians  only  and, 
therefore,  was  discriminatory  against  non- 
Indians.  The  attorney  based  his  contention 
on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  passed  by  Congress 
in  1964.  The  general  counsel  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  advised  the  local 
attorney,  “We  are  acquainted  with  no  law 
or  policy  against  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race  which  is  violated  by  the  operation 
of  a  conservation  center  on  the  Yakima  In¬ 
dian  Reservation  Center.”  The  general 
counsel  went  on  to  state  in  his  letter,  “Gov¬ 
ernment  policy  against  discrimination,  what¬ 
ever  source,  does  not  generally  prevent  the 
expenditure  of  money  to  benefit  Indians  on 
an  Indian  reservation.”  The  local  attorney 
said  he  could  not  agree  and  that  he  would 
seek  a  Federal  injunction  to  stop  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  camp.  The  new  Governor 
agreed  that  before  he  would  approve  the 
camp  that  assurance  would  have  to  be  given 
that  the  general  public  would  have  access 
to  and  use  of  facilities  constructed  by  the 
Job  Corps.  There  the  matter  rested  for 
many  months.  However,  as  recently  as  early 
this  month,  Otis  A.  Singletary,  director  of 
the  Job  Corps,  said  in  a  letter  to  the  local 
newspaper  in  Yakima,  Wash.,  the  largest 
nearby  community,  that  he  was  holding  up 
approval  of  the  White  Swan  camp  because 
of  “poor  community  attitudes.”  Apparently 
recognizing  the  former  Governor’s  approval 
of  the  site  and  not  waiting  for  the  new 
Governor’s  recommendation,  Dr.  Singletary 
indicated  in  his  letter  that  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  had  every  legal  right  to 
proceed  with  the  camp,  but  the  delay  was 
“based  solely  on  my  concern  for  the  en- 
rollees.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  new  Governor,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  concerned  over  the  two  ques¬ 
tions;  that  of  community  acceptance  and 
that  of  general  public  use  of  an  access  to 
the  facilities,  obtained  from  local  communi¬ 
ties  assurances  that  public  opinion  had  grad¬ 
ually  changed  to  favor  the  camp  and  new 
letters  were  received  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Yakima  Tribal  Council 
giving  assurances  the  public  would  have 
access  to  and  use  of  the  facilities,  after 
all.  The  Governor  just  last  week  wrote  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  approv¬ 
ing  the  location  of  the  camp  and  this  last 
Friday  evening,  June  11,  my  office  was  called 
by  the  Deputy  Director  for  the  Job  Corps 
to  be  advised  that  that  office  would  now 
proceed  with  the  camp. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  when  I 
asked  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
last  Friday  evening  for  details  I  was  ad¬ 
vised  they  had  none.  They  assumed  the 
camp  would  be  established  as  originally  pro¬ 
posed,  but  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
would  have  to  provide  the  details.  Once 
again,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  local  citizens  found 
themselves  in  the  dark  as  to  details  of  the 
situation. 

I  will  not  dwell  long  on  the  second  Job 
Corps  camp  proposal  in  my  district. 

This  is  a  camp  to  be  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  be  located  on  the 
Columbia  Basin  reclamation  project.  In 
February  of  this  year  it  was  announced  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  headquarters  on 
the  project  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  had  requested  a  recommendation 
for  a  location  of  a  Job  Corps  conservation 
center  on  the  Columbia  Basin  project.  This 
was  undertaken  and  on  April  27  of  this  year 
the  President  announced  a  number  of  new 
Job  Corps  conservation  centers,  including 
one  on  the  Columbia  Basin  project.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  White  House  announcement  was 
a  detailed  fact  sheet  which  stated  that  the 
Columbia  Basin  center  would  be  located 
on  land  owned  by  the  city  of  Ephrata.  The 
announcement  went  on  to  state  that  two 
buildings  consisting  of  a  two-story  dormi¬ 


tory  building  and  a  former  mess  hall  will  be 
made  available  by  the  city  of  Ephrata.  The 
city  of  Ephrata  was  delighted  by  this  an¬ 
nouncement  because  the  people  of  Ephrata 
had  actively  sought  the  center  and  the 
Ephrata  location  had  received  a  favorable 
recommendation  from  the  Bureau  of  Recla¬ 
mation. 

Within  a  matter  of  hours  after  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  announcement,  however,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  withdrawn  insofar  as  exact 
location  is  concerned  and  I  received  from 
the  Ephrata  Chamber  of  Commerce  an 
urgent  letter  wanting  to  know  what  had 
happened  and  reaffirming  its  wishes  for  the 
center.  My  office,  Mr.  Chairman,  made  re¬ 
peated  calls  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  from  Dr.  Singletary  on  down 
and  about  all  we  could  learn  was  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  thinks 
it  will  establish  the  Job  Corps  center 
at  Larson  Air  Force  Base  near  Moses  Lake, 
Wash.,  instead  of  Ephrata.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  tell,  no  local  request  for  establishment 
of  the  center  at  Larson  Air  Force  Base  or  at 
Moses  Lake  was  ever  made.  The  people  of 
Ephrata  are  understandably  angry,  especial¬ 
ly  because  the  center  was  announced  for 
their  town  and  then  the  announcement 
withdrawn.  No  one  is  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  has  ever  explained  to  me 
why  the  announcement  was  made  for 
Ephrata  in  the  first  place  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  won’t  even  admit  that  it  was 
announced  for  Ephrata  even  though  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  announcement  in  my  posses¬ 
sion.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  strikes  me  as  a 
prime  example  of  the  right  bureaucratic 
hand  not  knowing  what  the  left  bureau¬ 
cratic  hand  is  doing. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  would  think  the 
people  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportun¬ 
ity  would  have  learned  from  the  White  Swan 
situation,  but  experience  made  no  difference 
in  the  case  of  the  Columbia  Basin  center. 
What  I  am  afraid  of  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  Ephrata  people  will  be  hostile  to 
the  project  and  will  not  be  in  a  mood  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  trainees.  Ephrata  is  only 
26  miles  from  Moses  Lake. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  quote  from  an 
editorial  in  the  Yakima  Daily  Republic  of 
Yakima,  Wash.,  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  apply  to  all  proposals  to  locate  Job 
Corps  camps  throughout  our  Nation.  The 
editorial  states; 

“The  issue  does  raise  a  serious  question 
about  a  philosophy  that  seems  ingrained 
among  Government  workers  of  all  adminis¬ 
trations,  regardless  of  political  attachments. 
That  is  the  assumption  of  some  staffers  that 
what  they  do  is  nobody’s  business,  unless 
some  busybody  or  nosey  newspaperman 
starts  to  pry. 

“Well,  the  painful  truth  is  that  everything 
a  bureau  worker  does — whether  it’s  his  cof¬ 
fee  break,  thinking  time,  or  a  major  de¬ 
cision — is  the  business  of  you  and  your 
neighbor  and  your  cousins  and  friends. 
It’s  taxpayers’  money  that  pays  for  every 
stitch  of  Government,  and  it’s  taxpayers’ 
business  that  is  transacted. 

“And  when  the  staffers  resent  having  to 
throw  their  actions  open  to  public  gaze,  they 
should  be  reminded — as  they  doubtless  have 
in  the  Fort  Simcoe  Job  Corps  hassle — that 
their  first  responsibility  is  to  the  public  and 
that’s  everybody.” 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  describe 
the  problems  we  have  had  on  this  subject  in 
my  congressional  district. 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Washington,  June  28,  1965. 
Hon.  Catherine  May, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  May:  In  your  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  House  Republican  plan¬ 
ning  and  research  committee  task  force  on 
economic  opportunity,  on  June  16,  1966,  you 
stated  that  the  selection  of  the  Yakima  In¬ 


dian  Reservation  at  Fort  Simcoe  as  a  site  for 
establishment  of  a  Job  Corps  conservation 
center  was  veiled  in  secrecy.  No  less  than 
two  public  documents — Senate  hearings  on 
S.  2462  (June  17-25,  1964)  and  Yakima 
Tribal  resolution  T-17-65  (August  14, 
1964) — which  antedate  the  Department  of 
the  Interior’s  public  announcement  of  pre¬ 
liminary  plans  for  establishing  a  conserva¬ 
tion  center  at  Fort  Simcoe,  indicate  the  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  this  site  by  Job  Corps.  The  hear¬ 
ings,  at  page  152,  list  the  White  Swan  Mission 
at  Fort  Simcoe,  among  other  Federal  lands  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  as  a  possible  Job 
Corps  conservation  center.  The  resolution 
requests  establishment  of  a  Youth  Corps 
camp  on  the  reservation  "southwesterly  from 
Fort  Simcoe.” 

You  state  further  that  no  initial  effort 
to  secure  community  cooperation  is  evident 
on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  in  establishment  of  conservation  cen¬ 
ters,  while  you  note  in  the  same  testimony 
that  prior  to  Gov.  Albert  Rosellini’s  approval 
of  the  center  at  Fort  Simcoe,  a  public  poll 
indicated  1,378  local  residents  in  favor  of 
the  center,  as  opposed  to  714  against  it.  The 
30-day  period  in  which  a  Governor  must 
either  approve  or  reject  an  announced  cen¬ 
ter  enables  him  to  assess  community  atti¬ 
tudes  which  may  influence  his  decision. 

You  also  inferred  that  Columbia  Basin  Job 
Corps  conservation  center  site  was  removed 
from  the  city  of  Ephrata  to  Moses  Lake  at 
the  whim  of  OEO  in  spite  of  the  protests  of 
the  residents  of  Ephrata,  who  had  actively 
sought  the  center.  Moses  Lake,  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  which  were  equally  as  receptive  to 
establishment  of  the  center,  is  but  25  miles 
from  Ephrata  and  a  far  less  expensive  site, 
as  noted  by  cost  data  shown  below: 


Ephrata  (construction  only) _ $567,  000 

Moses  Lake  (Larson  Air  Force 

Base)  (rehabilitation  only) _  220,  000 


Sincerely, 

Sargent  Shriver, 

Director. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  29, 1965. 
Hon.  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  I  have  received  your 
June  28  letter  relating  to  my  recent  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  House  Republican  planning 
and  research  committee,  task  force  on  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity,  in  which  I  discussed 
experiences  in  the  State  of  Washington  in 
the  establishment  of  Job  Corps  conserva¬ 
tion  centers  on  the  Yakima  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion  and  on  the  Columbia  Basin  project. 

While  I  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on 
these  two  subjects,  it  is  with  regret  I  note 
your  letter  seems  to  indicate  that  you  feel 
the  manner  in  which  these  two  centers  have 
been  handled  was  proper.  It  had  been  my 
hope  that  my  testimony  would  be  accepted 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  intended — that 
of  constructive  criticism.  Instead,  your  let¬ 
ter  attempts  to  refute  certain  statements  in 
my  testimony  with  information  that  has 
little  or  no  relationship  to  the  statements  I 
made. 

The  first  paragraph  of  your  letter  seems 
to  deny  that  the  selection  of  the  site  south¬ 
westerly  from  Fort  Simcoe  as  a  proposed 
Job  Corps  conservation  center  on  the 
Yakima  Indian  Reservation  was  veiled  in 
secrecy,  and  describes  two  documents  as 
an  indication  there  was  no  attempt  at 
secrecy.  You  point  out  the  Senate  hearings 
on  S.  2462  in  June,  1964,  list  the  White  Swan 
Mission  at  Fort  Simcoe  as  a  possible  Job 
Corps  conservation  center.  I  feel  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  that  the  White  Swan  Mis¬ 
sion  is  not  at  Fort  Simcoe,  the  White  Swan 
Mission  is  not  the  site  selected  for  the  Job 
Corps  center,  and  the  White  Swan  Mission  is 
not  located  southwesterly  from  Fort  Simcoe. 
In  short,  the  site  selected  for  this  center 
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was  at  a  location  different  from  that  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Senate  hearings.  Second, 
the  Yakima  Indian  Tribal  Council  resolu¬ 
tion  was  unknown  to  local  residents  until 
after  they  discovered  a  site  was  being  cleared 
for  the  camp  southwesterly  from  Port  Sim- 
coe.  According  to  local  residents,  the  people 
preparing  the  site  were  instructed  to  keep 
secret  the  purposes  for  which  the  land  was 
being  cleared.  Enclosed  are  copies  of  edi¬ 
torials  from  the  September  4  and  September 
11,  1964,  issues  of  the  Yakima  Daily  Republic 
which  comment  on  the  situation  at  that 
time. 

The  second  paragraph  of  your  letter  de¬ 
scribes  a  public  poll  as  evidence  that  the 
Offiec  of  Economic  Opportunity  attempted 
to  secure  community  cooperation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Job  Corps  conservation  cen¬ 
ter  near  Port  Simcoe.  The  public  poll, 
rather  than  being  initiated  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  was  initiated  by  local 
residents  who  were  either  for  or  against  the 
proposal.  Many  of  those  opposing  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  center  based  their  opposition 
on  the  fact  that  they  could  not  get  factual 
answers  to  their  questions  about  the  center. 
Your  letter  further  states:  “The  30-day 
period  in  which  a  Governor  must  either  ap¬ 
prove  or  reject  an  announced  center  enables 
him  to  assess  community  attitudes  which 
may  influence  his  decision.”  The  then  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Washington  neither  ap¬ 
proved  or  rejected  this  proposal  within  the 
30-day  period  from  the  August  19,  1964, 
public  announcement  of  the  proposal.  The 
Governor’s  approval  came  in  November,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  general  election  in  which  he  was 
defeated.  Further,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  1965  Poverty  Act  amendments  pro¬ 
posed  by  you  would  effectively  eliminate  the 
veto  power  of  the  State  Governors  in  this 
field. 

The  third  paragraph  of  your  letter  dis¬ 
cusses  the  advantages  of  a  Moses  Lake  loca¬ 
tion  over  an  Ephrata  location  of  a  proposed 
Job  Corps  center  on  the  Columbia  Basin 
project.  Although  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
cost  data  you  have  provided,  the  point  I 
was  attempting  to  make,  as  you  will  note 
from  the  enclosed  copy  of  my  prepared  testi¬ 
mony,  was  that  the  worse  possible  com¬ 
munity  attitude  was  invited  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  when  it  first  an¬ 
nounced  the  selection  of  Ephrata  as  the  site, 
and  then,  a  few  hours  later  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  withdrawn.  In  connection  with 
this,  I  still  have  not  been  informed  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which  site 
has  been  selected,  although  I  was  assured 
several  weeks  ago  a  decision  would  be  made 
very  shortly  and  I  would  be  informed. 

The  main  point  I  was  trying  to  make  in 
my  testimony  was  that  if  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  would  initiate  some 
kind  of  public  relations  effort  with  the 
people  in  the  affected  areas,  a  great  deal  of 
the  bitterness  local  residents  have  experi¬ 
enced  could  be  avoided.  The  one  year  delay 
could  have  been  avoided  in  getting  the  Job 
Corps  center  on  the  Yakima  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion  into  operation.  Also  the  bitterness 
created  by  your  office  in  the  situation  involv¬ 
ing  the  neighboring  communities  of  Ephrata 
and  Moses  Lake  could  have  been  avoided. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Job  Corps  program 
work,  and  work  well,  and  I  trust  that  in  this 
we  are  in  agreement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Catherine  May, 

Member  of  Congress. 

[From  the  Yakima  Daily  Republic,  Sept  4, 
1964] 

Whose  Business? 

We  suspect  that  the  irksome  secrecy  sur¬ 
rounding  the  establishment  of  a  Job  Corps 
camp  near  Fort  Simcoe  was  the  product  of 
bureau-oriented  thinking  somewhere  along 
the  line.  With  a  public  meeting  called  for 


September  9,  it  also  seems  probable  that  the 
whole  thing  will  be  ironed  out,  and  plans  for 
the  camp  explained  and  continued. 

The  issue  does  raise  a  serious  question 
about  a  philosophy  that  seems  ingrained 
among  Government  workers  of  all  admin- 
strations,  regardless  of  political  attachments. 
That  is  the  assumption  of  some  staffers  that 
what  they  do  is  nobody’s  business,  unless 
some  busybody  or  nosey  newspaperman  starts 
to  pry. 

Well,  the  painful  truth  is  that  everything 
a  bureau  worker  does— whether  it’s  his  coffee 
break,  thinking  time  or  a  major  decision — is 
the  business  of  you  and  your  neighbor  and 
your  cousins  and  friends.  It’s  taxpayers’ 
money  that  pays  for  every  stitch  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  it’s  taxpayers’  business  that 
is  transacted. 

And  when  the  staffers  resent  having  to 
throw  their  actions  open  to  public  gaze, 
they  should  be  reminded — as  they  doubtless 
have  in  the  Fort  Simcoe  Job  Corps  hassle — 
that  their  first  responsibility  is  to  the  public 
and  that’s  everybody. 


[From  the  Yakima  Daily  Republic,  Sept.  11, 
1964] 

Why  So  Cagey? 

If  the  Office  of  Economic  Development  is 
sincere  in  its  assertion  that  Job  Corps  youth 
camps  will  not  be  located  where  communities 
do  not  want  them,  then  the  people  of  White 
Swan  should  be  granted  a  public  hearing  at 
which  protests — if  there  are  any — may  be 
voiced.  Many  of  the  350  valley  residents  who 
attended  a  meeting  Wednesday  night  came 
away  disappointed.  The  session,  at  which 
OEO  assistant  Pat  Healy  spoke,  was  a  ques- 
tion-and-answer  meeting  at  which  no  opin¬ 
ions  were  invited. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  protests  already 
raised  might  be  readily  explained.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  protests  might  be  well- 
founded.  And  it  is  possible  that  some  other 
area  of  central  Washington  might  want  the 
Job  Corps  camp  now  apparently  tagged  for 
the  Fort  Simcoe  area  near  White  Swan,  if 
the  White  Swan  people  do  not  want  it. 

Those  are  details  that  can  be  ironed  out 
only  in  a  public  hearing.  As  matters  stand, 
the  only  chance  for  expressing  local  opinion 
lies  in  letters  to  Jack  Gordon,  State  employ¬ 
ment  security  commissioner,  in  Olympia. 

If  there  actually  is  no  politics  involved  in 
the  Job  Corps  section  of  the  President’s  anti¬ 
poverty  law,  the  machinery  thus  far  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  White  Swan  instance  is  throwing 
a  fog  of  suspicion  over  what  may  actually  be 
an  innocent  project.  We  fail  to  see  the  rea¬ 
son  for  refusing  to  expose  the  plan  to  public 
discussion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  material  the 
gentlewoman  refers  to  is  her  own  state¬ 
ment,  it  may  be  included  in  the  Record. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Yes,  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentlewoman.  I  simply  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  her 
very  much  for  her  appearance  before  the 
task  force  on  economic  opportunity,  and 
her  presentation  of  a  very  practical  prob¬ 
lem  which  could  have  been  avoided  if 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  had 
been  at  all  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  community 
that  they  were  going  into.  In  this  case, 
of  course,  more  than  one  community 
was  involved  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 


their  attention  was  called  to  the  problem 
they  were  creating  they  still  did  nothing 
to  correct  it. 

That  is  very  specific  evidence  of  the 
kind  of  problem  the  OEO  is  getting  into. 
It  has  been  dramatically  set  forth  here  by 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentlewoman  was 
mentioning  to  me  some  other  difficulties 
for  the  State  office,  with  the  Governor. 
I  was  wondering  if  she  could  bring  this 
to  light  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Within  the  limits  of  my 
time,  I  was  not  going  to  make  this  a  part 
of  my  regular  statement  today.  But  to 
give  just  a  recent  example.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Washington,  Dan 
Evans,  last  April  appointed  a  Mr.  Byron 
E.  Brady  as  director  of  the  Washington 
State  Office  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Following  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Brady  came  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  he  spent  the  better  part  of 
a  week  meeting  with  the  staff  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Office  in  an  effort  to 
establish  an  effective  liaison  between  that 
Office  and  his  office  under  the  Governor. 

I  was  terribly  surprised  when  just  the 
other  day  I  received  a  letter  signed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office,  Mr.  Shriver, 
which  was  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  one  of 
my  constituents  which  told  that  con¬ 
stituent  that  he  should  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  James  Dolliver  as  the  State  coordi¬ 
nator  for  the  antipoverty  program.  Mr. 
Dolliver,  I  might  explain,  did  hold  that 
position  briefly  last  April,  but  has  since 
been  administrative  assistant  to  our  Gov¬ 
ernor.  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Brady  would  be 
very  shocked  to  know  that  his  trip  to 
Washington,  which  was  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  encouraging  an  ef¬ 
fective  liaison  between  his  office  and 
that  of  Washington,  was  not  even  noted 
by  the  Office  downtown  because  they  were 
not  aware  of  his  name. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Carey]. 

(Mr.  CAREY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee,  and  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  floor  manager  for  the  bill 
today,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons],  I  very  much  appreciate  this 
allocation  of  time.  However,  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  during  the  last  several  hours  the 
great  energy  and  devotion  of  our  distin¬ 
guished  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  my  great  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rooney],  in  maintaining  a  most 
precarious  quorum.  I  am  somewhat 
fearful  lest  my  powers  of  persuasion  and 
strength  of  conviction  be  such  that  I 
might  alienate  someone  on  the  minority 
side  of  the  Chamber  and  force  that  per¬ 
son  from  this  room  thereby  endangering 
that  precarious  quorum.  However,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  importance  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  such  that  I  must  take  that  risk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  to  extend  and  expand  equality 
of  economic  opportunity.  I  do  so  with  a 
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full  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
before  us.  I  am  prepared  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  we  have  just  begun,  but  our 
beginnings  are  as  good,  and  hopeful,  as 
they  are  bold  and  fresh.  Mistakes  have 
been  made  and  errors  uncovered  but  I 
am  frankly  surprised  and  delighted  be¬ 
cause  the  mistakes  have  been  few  and 
the  errors  far  between. 

During  the  spring  of  this  year  I  served 
with  my  colleagues  from  New  York,  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Ogden  Reid  and  James 
Scheuer,  as  chairman  of  a  task  force 
charged  with  surveillance  on  oversight 
on  the  program  as  it  got  underway  in 
the  District,  and  other  cities  from  Maine 
to  Virginia.  I  want  to  assure  this  com¬ 
mittee  that  in  my  experiences  whenever 
I  met  with  any  situation  which  tended 
to  transgress  the  will  of  the  Congress  as 
set  forth  in  this  legislation,  we  received 
prompt  and  full  cooperation  from  the 
Director,  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver,  and  his 
able  assistant  for  congressional  affairs, 
our  distinguished  former  colleague,  Gillis 
Long.  Here  and  now  I  want  to  state 
that  the  administration,  and  indeed  our 
country,  but  most  particularly  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  this  program  are  truly  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  the  talent  and  devotion 
of  Mr.  Shriver  and  his  staff  guiding  and 
moving  the  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  you  have  heard  and  you  will 
hear,  scorn  and  opprobrium  heaped  on 
such  areas  as  community  action,  Job 
Corps,  preschool  and  work  training  be¬ 
cause  here  and  there  the  critics  of  this 
legislation  have  found  fissures  and  faults 
which  they  would  have  you  believe  are  of 
great  magnitude. 

I  tell  you,  as  one  who  has  lived  with 
our  effort  at  equal  economic  opportunity 
since  its  infancy  that  these  few  isolated 
defects  are  miniscule  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  our  undertaking.  In 
truth,  speaking  of  infancy,  this  program 
is  still  in  its  infancy  and  fledgling  stage 
and  like  any  infant  or  fledgling  it  will 
get  its  share  of  knocks  and  falls  and 
bruises. 

But  you  do  not  stop  feeding  a  child  be¬ 
cause  he  breaks  a  saucer  and  you  do  not 
give  up  on  a  growing  boy  because  he 
barks  his  shins.  This  program  is  a 
growing,  living,  breathing  force  in  our 
civilization  today.  If  we  would  grow  as 
a  country  we  must  grow  totally,  in  all 
sectors  among  all  groups  with  no  leftouts 
or  castoffs  or  forgotten  men  and  this 
legislation  is  vital  to  that  kind  of  growth. 

I  recall  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  be¬ 
fore  our  Committee,  who  spoke  in  behalf 
of  a  project  undertaken  in  migrant  labor 
camps,  not  in  the  West  but  in  the  East — 
a  project  to  try  and  develop  leadership 
and  family  stability,  health,  hygiene  and 
appreciation  of  human  and  community 
values.  The  worst  fear  the  witness 
had — this  diligent,  devoted  and  selfless 
volunteer — was  not  that  this  project 
would  fail  or  that  it  was  too  difficult. 
Her  fear,  well  expressed,  was  that  that 
particular  project  and  other  projects 
would  be  judged  prematurely,  rashly,  and 
harshly  by  Congress.  She  feared  that 
Congress,  sensitive  to  criticism  because 
we  are  supporting  new,  different,  chang¬ 
ing,  and  challenging  undertakings  would 
lose  patience  and  faith  and  heart. 


I  would  like  to  assure  that  person  and 
all  the  thousands  of  workers,  who  are 
launched  in  this  great  national  effort  to 
bring  dignity  and  respect  to  the  families 
in  the  subcellars  of  society,  that  we  will 
not  lose  heart  nor  judge  this  venture 
prematurely.  This  Nation  has  never 
lost  any  great  crusade  for  freedom  abroad 
and  we  certainly  cannot  afford  to  think 
in  terms  of  losing  the  crusade  against . 
conquerable  poverty  and  deprivation 
within  our  domestic  borders. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  looked  at  the 
objectives  we  have  already  gained  and  it 
will  become  clear  that  not  only  do  we 
know  what  we  are  doing  and  where  we 
are  going  but  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  mankind  the  dream  of  equal 
opportunity  will  in  this  century  be  a 
realization. 

Remember  that  some  of  these  objec¬ 
tives  were  considered  insurmountable 
less  than  a  year  ago  and  then  look  at 
our  achievements  at  this  early  hour. 

Here,  in  part,  is  the  record  to  date: 

Some  1,735,000  persons  have  been 
aided  directly  and  2,080,000  indirectly  by 
the  following: 

More  than  824  grants  totaling  over 
$152  million  have  been  made  for  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  in  50  States. 
In  testing  whether  the  grass  roots  of  our 
country  are  receptive  to  this  program 
consider  that  every  one  of  these  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  originated  and 
is  operated  at  a  local  level,  a  level  of 
community  initiative  not  Federal  sub¬ 
vention. 

Job  Corps  started  nationwide  recruit¬ 
ing  on  January  1  this  year.  In  the  first 
40  days,  123,000  young  people  applied  and 
the  total  is  now  over  304,000  with  48  cen¬ 
ters  already  in  operation.  Here  is  the 
answer  to  those  who  said  that  adoles¬ 
cents  and  teenagers  could  not  be  moti¬ 
vated  and  energized  to  seek  training  work 
disciplines  and  improve  themselves.  We 
owe  it  to  these  applicants  to  make  the 
funds  available  to  open  enough  camps, 
provide  enough  teachers  and  counselors 
so  that  no  applicant  is  turned  away  and 
every  enrollee  receives  the  best  possible 
education  and  training.  Keep  in  mind 
that  the  total  Job  Corps  applications  are 
five  times  the  size  of  our  combat  strength 
in  South  Vietnam  and  you  will  be  forced 
to  agree  that  this  is  a  manpower  poten¬ 
tial  we  cannot,  dare  not,  neglect.  We 
must  make  certain  that  no  applicant  is 
turned  away  and  every  individual’s  po¬ 
tential  is  developed  and  that  is  why  we 
need  an  extended  and  expanded  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  at  this  time. 

Project  Head  Start  is  not  only  off  and 
running,  its  progress  is  lengths  ahead  of 
our  most  extravagant  hopes.  Over  2,300 
grants  have  established  13,345  classes 
to  enable  516,000  children  to  enter  pre¬ 
school  programs  this  summer.  Without 
reservation  or  hesitation  I  submit  to  the 
members  of  this  committee  that  this  pro¬ 
gram,  dovetailed  with  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
could  be  the  most  important  educational 
undertaking  of  this  generation.  Let  me 
cite  just  a  few  significant  aspects  of  this 
new  dawn  of  learning  for  needy  children. 

First.  Not  only  the  children  are  in¬ 
volved  but  the  parents  who  were  resigned 
to  seeing  their  children  lag  behind 
others  in  school  are  participating  in  the 


centers.  Even  more  impressive  is  the 
fact  that  elderly  persons  are  engaged  in 
these  activities  through  the  grandpar¬ 
ents  for  progress  activities  in  preschool 
programs  which  have  been  initiated  in 
many  communities. 

This  involvement  of  the  elderly  is  most 
important  when  we  consider  that  27  per¬ 
cent  of  our  impoverished  population  are 
over  65  and  more  than  half  of  all  our 
citizens  over  65  have  incomes  below  the 
level  of  dignified  existence. 

I  cite  this  detail  on  the  elderly  again 
to  emphasize  the  span  and  scope  of  our 
undertaking  to  bring  economic  well¬ 
being  to  those  most  in  need. 

Second.  In  another  context  Project 
Head  Start  confounded  the  cynics  who 
feared  and  doubted  that  public  and 
parochial  school  officials  could  work  to¬ 
gether  without  friction.  In  my  city  and 
in  many  States  and  other  large  cities  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  receiving  devoted 
and  effective  care  and  instruction  from 
public  and  nonpublic  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  working  together. 

Third.  The  initiation  of  preschool  ac-' 
tivities  with  funds  under  the  program 
has  inspired  and  promoted  State  and 
local  and  private  agencies  to  activate 
continuing  Head  Start  programs.  This  is 
most  important  because  at  best  our  Fed¬ 
eral  support  level  even  under  the  terms 
of  this  new  legislation  has  afforded 
enough  funds  for  summer  month  activ¬ 
ity  only.  Clearly,  however,  on  the  basis 
of  our  experience  and  the  results 
achieved,  preschool  education  is  needed 
year  round  and  this  bill  will  serve  to 
assist  communities  in  meeting  that  need 
through  training  and  organizing  teams 
to  conduct  such  programs. 

In  a  real  sense  it  can  be  said  that  the 
effect  of  this  act  in  many  ways  multiplies 
results  far  greater  than  the  net  worth  of 
dollars  invested. 

This  is  because  the  activities  of  volun¬ 
teers  and  voluntary  agencies  contributed 
and  added  to  the  Federal  aid  dollars  ex¬ 
tended  and  stretched  these  dollars  to 
reach  places  and  people  who  have  been 
heretofore  beyond  aid  and  without  help. 

This  is  why  it  is  important  for  us  to 
continue  to  involve,  to  use,  to  encourage 
private  voluntary  agencies  to  participate 
in  this  campaign. 

The  dimensions  of  their  value  to  this 
program  can  be  estimated  very  easily 
when  one  considers  that  one  agency 
alone,  United  Community  Fund,  an¬ 
nually  distributes  as  much  money  to 
those  in  need  as  does  this  entire  pro¬ 
gram  at  present  levels.  And  I  might  add 
that  officials  and  fundraisers  in  this  type 
agency  are  paid  on  the  average  a  great 
deal  more  than  those  who  administer 
these  Federal  programs. 

I  would  continue  to  recite  our  suc¬ 
cesses  to  date  in  work  study,  in  small 
business,  in  neighborhood  youth  corps, 
aid  to  migrants  and  adult  education,  but 
other  members  of  our  committee  have 
done  a  splendid  job  of  spreading  the 
story  of  these  gains  upon  the  record. 

I  should  like  to  close  by  pointing  to 
what  is  underway  in  my  own  city  to 
demonstrate  what  this  act  means  to 
urban  areas. 

Fortunately  I  do  not  need  to  recite  the 
record  at  any  great  length  because  that 
good  Republican  newspaper,  the  New 
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York  Herald  Tribune,  chronicled  our  New 
York  status  in  a  most  complete  way  on 
Sunday,  July  18,  and  I  submit  this  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Record  at  this  point,  en¬ 
titled  “Ray  of  Hope  Out  of  Cloud  of 
Poverty,”  by  Marshall  Peck. 

Rat  of  Hope  Out  of  a  Cloud  of  Poverty 
(By  Marshall  Peck) 

A  lack  of  15  cents  caused  James  Bennett 
to  walk  a  mile  to  the  subway  the  other  day — 
that  and  a  lot  of  hope. 

Mr.  Bennett,  with  a  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren,  is  on  welfare — but  he’s  on  his  way 

James  Bennett — World  War  II  veteran,  TB 
victim,  on  the  welfare  rolls  since  April 
1964 — heads  one  of  New  York’s  317,000  fam¬ 
ilies  that  live  under  the  cloud  of  poverty. 
After  serving  with  the  Navy,  he  worked  as  an 
office  clerk  and  an  elevator  operator.  But  in 
1957,  he  was  sidelined  for  a  year  with  tuber¬ 
culosis;  bad  health  has  plagued  him  since, 
and  he  has  managed  only  occasional  work  as 
an  elevator  operator,  a  porter,  a  night  watch¬ 
man.  He  and  his  family  live  in  four  rooms 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  walk-up  at  the  far  • 
end  of  Coney  Island. 

Something  has  become  important  on  Ben¬ 
nett’s  horizon  in  the  past  month:  A  chance 
to  learn  a  trade;  a  chance  to  pull  himself 
out  of  the  abyss  life  has  shaped  around  him. 
Bennett  didn’t  turn  down  the  chance,  and 
his  effort  can  be  offered  as  part  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  of  what  this  country’s  antipoverty 
campaign  is  all  about. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which 
last  year  launched  the  so-called  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  in  this  country,  is  designed  to  reclaim, 
revitalize,  repair,  renew.  Its  vast  variety  of 
programs  involves  children — in  Head  Start, 
for  instance,  teenagers  in  the  Job  Corps; 
and  older  men  and  women.  One  of  the  proj¬ 
ects — the  one  that  reached  down  and  tapped 
James  Bennett — offers  the  opportunity  for 
a  man  to  fight  back,  if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  Bennett,  the  morning  he  walked  a  mile 
to  the  subway,  was  on  his  way  to  courses  in  a 
city-funded  $2.2  million  “fight  back”  pro¬ 
gram  set  up  by  the  City  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  The 
purpose  of  the  year-long  training  program 
is  to  train  6,000  men,  the  majority  of  them 
unemployed,  in  trades  of  work  for  which  a 
demand  by  employers  exists. 

When  the  program  started  on  June  7,  at 
the  Port  Authority  Building  at  30  Church 
Street,  there  were  1,500  applicants  for  the  700 
openings  in  the  first  class. 

Those  who  could  not  be  admitted  for  the 
first  class  will  be  accommodated  later;  cur¬ 
rently,  there  are  more  than  2,000  waiting 
to  get  in  the  program. 

During  the  course  period — which  may  vary 
from  8  to  12  weeks,  according  to  the 
trade — the  enrollee  continues  to  receive 
his  regular  unemployment  or  welfare 
benefits.  Some  provision  is  being  made  to 
remunerate  men  on  welfare  with  travel  and 
lunch  expense  money  (an  instructor,  in¬ 
cidentally,  loaned  Mr.  Bennett  bus  fare  for 
the  ride  home) . 

Bennett  is  taking  the  course  in  air-condi¬ 
tioning  repair  and  installation.  Other 
courses  include  heavy  vehicle  driving,  gen¬ 
eral  maintenance,  oil  burner  repair  and  in¬ 
stallation,  building  and  grounds  sanitation, 
and  gardening.  There  are  220,000  unem¬ 
ployed  in  New  York  City,  but  there  are 
also  53,000  vacant  jobs,  many  of  them  in 
these  categories. 

Indeed,  there  is  much  optimism  that  a 
large  number  of  the  first  class,  which  starts 
being  graduated  on  August  7,  will  be  placed 
in  jobs  almost  immediately.  For  example, 
the  Kinney  Service  Corp.  has  pledged  to  hire 
the  entire  100-plus  men  following  the  course 
in  buildings  and  grounds  sanitation.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  firms  have  been  to  the 
port  authority  to  look  for  potential  em¬ 
ployees. 


"This  is  a  challenge  to  do  something  prac¬ 
tical,  to  learn  by  doing,”  said  James  J.  Mc- 
Fadden,  acting  labor  commissioner.  “The 
big  thing  is  that  It  gives  a  man  a  chance  to 
break  the  relief  chain.” 

At  the  port  authority,  which  has  been  of¬ 
fering  these  courses  to  employees  in  the  past, 
the  program  is  supervised  by  Thomas  J.  Riley. 
The  second  and  sixth  floors  are  given  over  to 
bang  and  clatter  training  and  to  classes  in 
remedial  English  and  mathematics. 

A  city  official  pointed  out,  that  if  2,000  of 
the  6,000  men  taking  the  course  this  year  are 
from  the  welfare  list  and  are  placed  in  jobs 
and  have  been  receiving  for  their  family  an 
avearge  relief  check  of  $250  a  month,  it  would 
mean  a  reduction  of  $6  million  in  annual 
payments. 

Of  course,  the  primary  way  that  this  official 
and  others  look  at  the  program  is  in  the 
terms  of  the  men  who  have  availed  them¬ 
selves.  They  make  their  way  to  class,  some 
not  able  to  afford  lunch,  because  they  are 
men  who  may  have  been  knocked  down  but 
don’t  intend  to  stay  that  way. 

TASK  FORCES  IN  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Despite  confusion  and  delays,  caused  by 
controversy  about  the  structure  and  control 
of  the  antipoverty  program.  New  York  City 
has  been  able  to  inaugurate  a  number  of 
projects  aimed  at  helping  the  poor  and  dis¬ 
advantaged.  The  following  is  a  situation 
chart  of  the  major  projects  that  are  now 
underway.  There  are  14  programs  which 
are  earmarked  for  Federal  grants  totaling 
$29,678,536.  In  addition,  $12,174,177  has  been 
committed  by  the  city  for  some  50  programs. 
Haryou-Act,  the  Harlem  community  orga¬ 
nization,  is  the  only  social  action  group  to  be 
directly  financed  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  Washington  with  Federal 
funds.  Some  programs  pool  State  and  city 
moneys.  The  projects  listed  here  have  been 
approved  for  grants  of  more  than  $500,000 
from  either  the  Federal  Government  or  New 
York  City,  and  the  figures  are  for  a  1-year 
period,  unless  otherwise  noted  (as  in  the  case 
of  summer  programs).  Some  projects  have 
been  underway  since  last  fall;  others  are  still 
organizing. 

Community  action  program 

Objective:  The  organization  of  6  com¬ 
munity  progress  centers  in  the  areas  con¬ 
sidered  the  neediest  of  the  16  neighborhoods 
designated  as  poverty  targets.  The  centers 
will  provide  actual  employment  for  10,200 
poor  and  services  to  more  than  55,000  persons. 
Community  committees  will  act  as  the  boards 
of  directors  of  the  centers.  The  CAP  will 
also  prepare  for  the  election  of  target  popula¬ 
tion  representatives  to  the  New  York  City 
Council  Against  Poverty. 

Present  status:  It  is  anticipated  that  at 
least  three  centers  will  open  before  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  Plans  are  now  underway  for  formation 
of  community  committes  and  for  broadening 
of  the  council  to  include  32  members  of  the 
poor.  Several  hundred  community  groups 
have  applied  for  funding  for  neighborhood 
projects  as  part  of  the  CAP. 

Who’s  in  charge:  Economic  Opportunity 
Committee,  the  operational  arm  of  the  New 
York  City  Council  Against  Poverty. 

Budget:  $9,183,616  in  Federal  funds. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

Objective:  The  creation  of  17,200  jobs  for 
young  people,  16  to  21,  this  summer. 

Present  status:  Nearly  10,000  now  employed 
in  variety  of  tasks  in  city  agencies,  or  non¬ 
profit  voluntary  agencies.  Pay  is  $1.25  an 
hour  for  a  30-hour  week. 

Who’s  in  charge:  Economic  Opportunity 
Committee. 

Budget:  $9,156,310  in  Federal  funds. 

Project  Head  Start 

Objective:  Preschool  training  for  2  months 
for  25,675  children  from  slum  areas,  with 
emphasis  on  close  contact  with  parents.  In¬ 
cluded  are  complete  medical  examinations 


and  treatment  where  necessary.  The  5- 
and  6-year-old  children  get  free  lunches  and 
recreational  activities  aimed  at  educational 
and  cultural  enrichment. 

Present  status:  Nearly  26,000  children  are 
enrolled  in  program  that  started  July  6. 
They  meet  in  280  centers  located  in  public 
and  parochial  schools,  settlement  houses  and 
other  locations  in  the  16  poverty-target  areas. 

Who’s  in  charge:  Economic  Opportunity 
Committee. 

Budget:  $4,759,000  in  Federal  funds  (New 
York  City  advanced  $1  million  to  enable 
many  agencies  to  get  started  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  Federal  funds) . 

Summer  crash  program 

Objective :  Summer  activities  ranging  from 
recreational  camps  for  11,200  children,  to 
cultural  programs,  training  projects  and 
home  management  assistance  geared  for  older 
children,  teenagers  and  adults. 

Present  status:  The  34  agencies  involved 
now  are  tooling  up  for  actual  operation.  It 
is  expected  that  children  will  start  depart¬ 
ing  for  camps  in  1  week. 

Who’s  in  charge :  Coordinated  by  the  Com¬ 
munity  Council  of  Greater  New  York,  un¬ 
der  direction  of  the  EOC. 

Budget:  $2,368,870  in  Federal  funds. 

(New  York  City  has  advanced  $750,000  while 
awaiting  Federal  funds.) 

New  York  Medical  College  Institute  for 
Development  Studies 

Objective :  To  attempt  to  reverse  the  effects 
of  social  disadvantage  or  deprivation  through 
a  5-year  experimental  and  demonstration 
program  by  offering  a  special  curriculum  in 
courses  covering  five  age  groups,  from  pre¬ 
kindergarten  through  third  grade. 

Present  status :  The  program  was  started  in 
1962  through  private  funding.  It  has  en¬ 
rolled  1  successive  class  each  year  and  now 
has  400  children. 

Who’s  in  charge :  New  York  Medical  College 
Institute  of  Developmental  Studies. 

Budget:  $558,480,  in  Federal  funds. 

Harlem  Youth  Unlimited  program 

Objective:  To  offer  young  people  their  own 
social  action  program,  covering  eight  general 
areas;  personnel,  fiscal,  legal,  community  ac¬ 
tion,  community  services,  arts  and  culture, 
business  enterprise,  and  public  relations. 

Present  status:  About  1,500  enrolled  in  35 
units. 

Who’s  in  charge:  Haryou-ACT. 

Budget:  $597,276  in  city  funds  and  $82,839 
in  Federal  funds. 

Occupational  job  training  program 

Objective:  The  training  of  heretofore  un¬ 
employable  young  boys  and  girls,  16  to  21, 
and  providing  them  with  skills  through  on- 
the-job-training  in  a  number  of  Job  cate¬ 
gories,  including  household  appliance  and 
refrigeration  repair,  auto  body  work,  hair¬ 
making  (wigs),  cabinetmaking,  shoe  repair. 

Present  status:  There  are  145  now  engaged 
in  on-the-job  training  work  through  arrange¬ 
ments  with  business  organizations. 

Who's  in  charge:  Haryou-ACT. 

Budget:  $567,000  in  Federal  funds. 

Project  uplift 

Objective:  Engaging  youngsters  in  purpose¬ 
ful  activities  through  a  10  week  summer 
crash  training  program  that  will  fulfill  some 
of  Harlem’s  needs.  Projects  envisioned  call 
for  tree  planting,  creation  of  miniature  parks 
by  the  cleaning  up  of  debris-ridden  empty 
lots,  repair  and  refurbishment  work  where 
it  can  be  used,  and  assistance  in  tenant 
and  block  organization  by  older  participants. 

Present  status:  To  date,  2,500  persons  are 
enlisted.  Young  adults,  22  to  25  years  old, 
can  earn  up  to  $80  a  week  as  supervisors  in 
sports  and  city  day  camps  that  will  serve 
16,000  children.  Those  in  the  14  to  21  age 
group  earn  $1.25  an  hour.  Handling  parts 
of  the  program  are  the  Uban  League,  As¬ 
sociated  Community  Teams,  the  Harlem 
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Neighborhood  Association,  and  the  Harlem 
Action  Committee. 

Who’s  in  charge:  Haryou-ACT. 

Budget:  $2.1  million  in  Federal  funds. 

Arts  and  sciences 

Objective:  To  instill  cultural  awareness  in 
Harlem  youth  and  develop  their  talents  in 
the  arts.  Program  helps  find  jobs. 

Present  status:  About  700  young  people 
are  involved  in  courses  in  the  dance,  drama, 
fashion  and  design,  film  and  soupd,  news¬ 
paper  work,  band  music,  culture. 

Who’s  in  charge:  Haryou-ACT. 

Budget:  $452,000  from  the  city  and 

$82,735  in  Federal  funds. 

New  York  City  Department  of  Labor — Port  of 
New  York  Authority  training  program 
Objective:  The  training  through  a  1-year 
program  of  6,000  men  who  are  on  welfare  or 
who  are  unemployed,  and  at  end  of  training 
periods  placing  them  on  jobs.  Training  in¬ 
cludes  heavy  vehicle  driving,  oil  burner  and 
air-conditioning  maintenance,  custodial,  and 
gardening  work. 

Present  status:  There  were  1,500  applicants 
for  enrollment,  and  700  are  now  taking 
courses  in  the  first  training  period.  After 
they  leave,  other  applicants  will  be  received 
throughout  the  year. 

Who  is  in  charge:  Port  of  New  York  Au¬ 
thority,  under  responsibility  of  city  labor  de¬ 
partment. 

Budget:  $1,836,167  in  city  funds. 

College  discovery'  program 
Objective:  To  help  students,  disadvantaged 
by  socioeconomic  circumstances,  whose 
teachers  in  high  school  believe  they  have 
potential  beyond  their  grades  because  of 
interest  and  motivation. 

Present  status:  The  program  was  started 
in  1964  with  State  funds,  and  210  young 
people  entered  community  colleges  of  the 
City  University  of  New  York.  The  program 
will  be  doubled  this  year. 

Who  is  in  charge:  City  University  of  New 
York. 

Budget:  $1  million  from  New  York  State 
and  $500,000  in  city  funds. 

My  whole  thesis  on  what  this  means 
in  my  city  can  be  summed  up  in  this 
observation:  Last  year  in  July  we  had 
riots,  violence,  desperation,  and  disorder 
all  over  our  city.  This  year  thankfully 
thus  far  we  have  had  no  such  recurrence. 
Maybe  it  is  not  out  attention  to  the  poor 
and  community  action  that  is  bringing 
peace  in  some  way  to  my  town  but  we 
must  be  doing  something  right  and  if  the 
war  on  poverty  is  that  something  I  am 
going  to  support  it  with  faith  and  hope. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  six  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mi*.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  must  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  8283  since  the  goal  of 
the  poverty  program  is  one  that  I  share, 
but  the  bill  now  before  us  is  possibly  the 
worst  example  of  an  ill-conceived  at¬ 
tempt  at  buying  votes  by  a  Federal  give¬ 
away  program. 

In  an  attempt  to  secure  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  program,  the  Republican 
task  force  on  economic  opportunity  held 
5  days  of  hearings  which  began  on  June 
8  and  ended  on  June  17. 

On  June  9  the  task  force  heard  from 
Carl  H.  Madden,  director  of  the  depart¬ 


ment  of  economic  research  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Madden’s  statement  was  an  eloquent 
repudiation  of  H.R.  8283,  which  would 
double  funds  for  the  hastily  contrived 
programs  administered  by  the  OEO.  Dr. 
Madden’s  statement  was  almost  identical 
to  the  one  which  he  had  submitted  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  it  was  meant  to  be  placed  into 
the  record  of  the  brief  hearings  held  by 
Chairman  Powell,  but  it  was,  perhaps 
inadvertently,  left  out  of  the  published 
materials. 

Dr.  Madden  explained  that  the  cham¬ 
ber  had  cautioned  against  hasty  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  legislation  when  it  was  first 
proposed  last  year,  since  there  were  and 
still  are  serious  gaps  in  our  knowledge 
and  understanding  about  poverty  in 
America.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  have  a  very  large  impact  on 
the  lives  of  many  of  our  citizens,  the 
vote-buying  power  of  the  proposals  was 
apparently  so  strong  that  the  half-baked 
program  was  rushed  through  the  last 
Congress — unfortunately,  without  heed¬ 
ing  past  mistakes  in  similar  programs. 
The  Congress  was  promised  a  full  review 
of  this  program  for  the  89th  Congress, 
but  all  we  got  was  a  picture  book,  glossing 
over  any  attempts  at  constructive  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  chamber’s  opposition  to  the  bill  in 
the  last  Congress  and  Dr.  Madden’s  se¬ 
rious  reservations  about  the  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  us  do  not  imply  in  any  way  that  the 
business  community  regards  the  problem 
of  poverty  as  insignificant.  According 
to  Dr.  Madden,  the  business  community 
is  indeed  concerned,  as  witnessed  by  the 
impressive  list  of  experts  contacted  by 
the  chamber’s  study  group  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  the  chamber  advocates  greater 
use  of  existing  Federal  programs  to  fight 
poverty  until  the  problem  is  better  un¬ 
derstood.  Doubling  of  funds  only  dou¬ 
bles  mistakes  and  may  actually  reduce 
understanding.  Since  the  10  or  11  pro¬ 
grams  under  OEO’s  direction  established 
new  social  institutions,  which  manipulate 
the  lives  of  people  by  their  very  nature, 
the  war  on  poverty  must  proceed  with 
care  and  discretion. 

A  great  many  problems  have  been  un¬ 
covered  by  our  task  force  hearings  in 
a  brief  5  days.  Work-training  programs 
are  encouraging  some  youngsters  to  drop 
out  of  school;  Job  Corps  camps  are  the 
scenes  of  riots;  and  continuous  adminis¬ 
trative  bickering  over  who  owns  them 
is  the  only  way  in  which  the  poor  are  be¬ 
ing  involved.  The  task  force  believes 
that  more  information  is  necessary  about 
the  successes  and  failures  of  prior  cam¬ 
paigns.  I  repeat,  doubling  the  funds  for 
programs  already  in  trouble  leads  only  to 
an  escalation  of  these  difficulties. 

Since  I  come  from  a  State  where  40 
percent  of  all  families  have  incomes  be¬ 
low  $3,000,  I  am  indeed  anxious  to  see 
victory  over  poverty.  Yet,  I  question 
whether  programs  involving  tight  bu¬ 
reaucratic  Federal  control  are  an  efficient 
way  to  do  this.  Local  authorities  who 
are  much  closer  to  the  problem  and  are 
politically  responsive  to  the  needs  of  their 
people  are  the  ones  who  should  have  a 
major  share  of  the  responsibility  and, 
therefore,  also  the  control.  They  should 


not  be  bypassed  and  all  decisions  left  to 
the  OEO  office  in  Washington.  I  firmly 
believe  that  effective  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams  cannot  be  conducted  by  a  central¬ 
ized  bureaucracy,  which  is  isolated  from 
the  problem  and,  in  particular,  by  a  part- 
time  Administrator. 

I  do  believe  that  poverty  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  and  the  distress  of  the  poor  alle¬ 
viated.  Since  the  Federal  Government 
classifies  almost  a  quarter  of  my  con¬ 
stituents  as  poor,  my  personal  concern 
is  strengthened  by  my  political  respon¬ 
sibility.  However,  I  am  sure  that  the 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty  for  my  constitu¬ 
ents  will  never  be  broken  by  the  present 
program. 

A  more  correct  approach  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  poverty  problem  may  involve 
some  of  the  programs  presently  advo¬ 
cated  by  House  Republicans  and  other 
concerned  citizens.  The  education  tax 
credits,  extension  of  the  work-study  pro¬ 
gram,  and  technical  assistance  to  States 
are  the  cornerstones  upon  which  a  mean¬ 
ingful  poverty  program  might  be  built. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  surest 
cure  for  the  disease  of  poverty  is  vigor¬ 
ous  economic  growth  in  the  private  sec¬ 
tor.  We  should  not  give  up  on  free  en¬ 
terprise  which  has  done  the  job  so  well 
in  the  past. 

In  short,  I  am  as  eager  as  anyone  for 
a  constructive  program  to  alleviate  the 
conditions  under  which  a  sizable  part 
of  our  Nation’s  families  must  live.  I 
am,  however,  opposed  to  doubling  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  a  program  which  was 
built  on  false  premises,  hastily  concocted, 
and  is  now  being  administered  without 
any  regard  to  local  sensibilities.  I  be¬ 
lieve  very  strongly  that  the  solution  lies 
in  the  greater  utilization  of  the  private 
sector  and  not  in  huge  Federal  giveaway 
programs  that  are  constructed  by  using 
plans  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  political 
expediency,  rather  than  economic  effi¬ 
ciency.  Therefore,  I  regret  that  I  must 
oppose  H.R.  8283. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mi’.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  In  light  of 
the  gentleman’s  comment  with  regard  to 
doubling  the  program,  is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  authorization 
asked  for  in  the  amendments  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  this  body  would  do  nothing 
more  than  maintain,  and  perhaps  not 
fully,  the  present  level  of  spending, 
without  increasing  the  size  or  magnitude 
of  a  single  program  presently  conceived 
and  in  operation  at  the  local  level? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  We  have 
been  told  that  but  it  appears  from  the 
way  we  are  beginning  that  next  year  we 
will  be  told  that  we  will  need  $4  billion 
in  order  to  do  the  same  thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  I  might  point  out  that  a 
tremendous  amount  of  the  money  that 
was  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  we 
have  passed,  fiscal  year  1965,  was  in¬ 
curred,  was  obligated  but  it  was  not 
spent.  That  money  will  be  spent  in  this 
coming  fiscal  year.  The  authorization 
provided  for  in  this  bill  if  it  is  fully 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  should 
like  to  correct  the  Record.  The  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  is  entirely  incorrect  and  not  at 
all  in  keeping  with  the  facts  of  the 
matter. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan  I  can 
demonstrate  numerous  programs  which 
have  been  approved  and  which  are  await¬ 
ing  the  new  authorization  because  the 
funds  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  exhausted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiL 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  going  to  get  into  any  dialog  with 
my  colleague  on  the  committee  who 
criticized  the  Chicago  program. 

The  record  will  show  that  Chicago  to¬ 
day  has  the  best  antipoverty  program 
in  this  country.  We  have  seven  com¬ 
munity  action  centers  actually  operating. 
We  have  20,000  youngsters  in  Head  Start. 
We  have  utilized  every  aspect  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Chicago 
program  will  stand  up  to  any  test  that 
anyone  wants  to  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose  in  dis¬ 
cussing  this  bill  today  is  to  discuss  the 
part  which  deals  with  the  elderly  people 
in  this  program.  We  frequently  get  the 
impression  that  the  President’s  anti¬ 


appropriated  would  be  on  top  of  that 
amount.  So  it  is  not  $1.9  billion  about 
which  we  are  talking  that  could  be  spent 
in  fiscal  year  1966,  but  it  is  also  the 
money  that  has  been  obligated  but  not 
spent  for  fiscal  year  1965  as  well.  The 
figures  I  have  received  from  OEO  are  as 
follows : 


poverty  program  is  directed  primarily  at 
young  people,  certainly,  because  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  most  acute  among  the 
young  people. 

President  Johnson,  in  announcing  this 
program,  said  it  was  his  great  hope  we 
might  be  able  to  make  some  dent  in  the 
tragic  trend  of  one  generation  after  an¬ 
other  of  Americans  remaining  in  pov¬ 
erty.  So,  quite  understandingly  and 
properly,  the  main  crux  of  this  program 
has  been  at  the  young  people,  but  I  want 
my  colleagues  to  know  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  regards  the  plight 
of  the  aged  poor  as  a  matter  of  highest 
priority.  It  has  taken  steps  both  to  im¬ 
plement  its  own  attack  on  their  severe 
and  only  partially  resolved  problems, 
and  to  lend  its  weight  to  major,  existing 
programs. 

The  OEO  has  shown  itself  acutely  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  one-third  of  our 
citizens  over  65  are  poor.  At  a  time 
when,  by  any  humane  standard,  these 
men  and  women  should  be  free  of  har¬ 
assing  and  debilitating  problems — free 
to  enjoy  peace  of  mind  based  on  secure 
leisure  or  constructive  work  within  their 
capacities — they  are  as  troubled — more 
troubled — than  in  the  days  of  their 
prime. 

The  OEO,  I  understand,  has  accepted 
a  triple  role  in  helping  to  solve  their 
problems : 

First,  initiating  and  conducting  pro¬ 
grams  based  on  analysis  of  the  problems 
peculiar  to  the  aged  poor; 

Second,  seeing  to  it  that  the  elderly 
are  not  slighted  in  the  existing  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs  now  functioning  in 
more  than  600  cities  and  counties 
throughout  the  nation; 

And  third — keeping  these  citizens  in¬ 
formed  of  those  benefits  available  to 
them  under  all  existing  legislation.  So 
far,  no  study  has  been  made,  to  my 


knowledge,  of  the  number  of  these  el¬ 
derly  persons  who  know  vaguely  of  all 
such  legislation  designed  to  help  them. 

I  venture  to  guess  the  number  is  small. 
Because  of  incapacity,  many  cannot  get 
down  to  the  comer  drugstore  for  a  news¬ 
paper,  or  even  lack  the  bus  fare  to  get 
to  the  office  where  they  can  be  served. 
Then  there  are  the  additional  hin¬ 
drances  of  having  to  fill  out  applications, 
long  waits  in  the  office,  and  the  long 
waiting  thereafter  for  help  to  arrive. 

Here  is  how  the  poverty  war  is  going 
to  attack  the  problems  of  the  elderly. 

Along  with  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare-  Department,  it  will  launch 
within  the  next  few  weeks  what  is  known 
as  the  foster  grandparents  program. 
This  program  will  employ  poor  persons, 
55  and  older,  to  help  care  for  infants  and 
young  children  in  charity  wards,  institu¬ 
tions  for  abandoned  and  neglected  chil¬ 
dren,  in  pediatric  and  general  hospitals. 
These  institutions  house  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  healthy  but  neglected  young¬ 
sters.  The  OEO  proposes  to  find  and  to 
finance  jobs  for  the  elderly  to  help  care 
for,  and  to  stimulate  the  minds  of,  these 
children.  I  believe  this  program  will  open 
an  opportunity  to  a  substantial  number 
of  the  aged  poor  to  supplement  their 
meager  incomes  to  a  point  where  they 
can  at  least  hold  the  line  against  poverty, 
while  giving  them  simultaneously  a  sense 
of  worth  in  helping  solve  a  very  serious 
social  problem. 

A  second  program  is  also  soon  to  be  im¬ 
plemented — one  designed  to  help  the 
chronically  ill  and  physically  disabled  by 
sending  elderly  visitors  to  homes  of  shut- 
ins,  making  life  a  little  more  cheerful 
for  them  while  providing  useful  work  for 
the  visitors.  The  elderly  can  provide 
such  services  as  shopping,  cleaning, 
cooking,  and  make  it  possible  to  keep 
scores  out  of  institutions.  A  demonstra¬ 
tion  project  along  these  lines  has  been 
funded  in  Baltimore — a  project  provid¬ 
ing  help  for  the  chronically  ill  over  60. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Hospital,  the 
University  of  Maryland  Hospital,  the  city 
hospitals,  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  and  the  Visiting  Nurses  Associa¬ 
tion — all  are  cooperating. 

Of  course,  the  deep  substantive  effort 
for  the  elderly  poor  must  continue  to  be 
made  by  the  social  security  program 
with  its  new  medicare  provisions,  the 
omnibus  housing  bill,  the  grants  involved 
in  the  Older  Americans  Act,  and  others. 
But  the  antipoverty  program  is  now 
ready  to  supplement  these  measures  with 
concrete  and  dynamic  programs. 

This  is  not  a  babysitter  project  but 
rather  a  sincere  effort  to  make  maximum 
use  of  the  excellent  help  we  can  get  from 
America’s  senior  citizens  in  raising  the 
standards  of  impoverished  children. 

In  Chicago  alone,  we  need  today  70,000 
foster  homes  to  help  these  unfortunate 
youngsters — the  senior  citizens  contem¬ 
plated  in  this  project  will  not  provide 
foster  homes  but  they  will  provide  the 
next  best  thing — guidance  for  these 
youngsters  in  public  institutions  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen]. 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Fiscal  summary  of  obligations 
[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 
program 

Incurred 
to  June  19, 
1965 

Incurred 
to  June  30, 
1965 

Unobligated 

balances 

Direct  programs: 

183,  000 
240, 100 
15,000 
3,200 
.  6,500 

173, 000 
196, 899 
11,739 
2,507 
4, 906 

178, 950 
236, 819 
14,  945 
2,  750 
6,291 

4, 050 
3,281 
55 
450 
209 

Community  action  program - 

Migratory  agricultural  workers - 

VISTA  program - 

General  direction  and  administration - 

Total  direct  programs - - - 

447,  800 

389,310 

439, 755 

6,045 

Delegated  programs: 

Working  training,  Labor - 

W'ork  study,  HEW - 

Rural  areas,  FHA - * - 

Work  experience,  HEW - 

Adult  literacy,  HEW - 

Total  delegated  programs - - - 

132,  500 
56,000 
25,  700 
112,  000 
19,  000 

125,205 
31,417 
18,  296 
81,  592 
2,692 

132, 142 
65,088 
20, 150 
111,983 
4,438 

358 

912 

5,550 

17 

14,  562 

345,  200 

259, 202 

323, 801 

21,  499 

Total  OEO  programs - - 

793,000 

648,  512 

763, 556 

29,444 

Note— The  fact  that  so  much  of  the  funds  have  so  recently  been  incurred  indicates  that  they  will  actually  be 
spent  after  July  1,  1965. 
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(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  earlier  in  this  debate  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  primary 
problems  of  the  War  on  Poverty  are  due 
to  the  partisan  politics  involved  in  the 
administration  of  the  program.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  anyone  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  program  is  doing  so  for  purely 
partisan  political  reasons.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  want  to  bring  this  type  of  com¬ 
ment  to  a  screeching  halt  because  I  am 
personally  convinced  that  no  benefits 
will  accrue  to  the  program  or  the  Con¬ 
gress  generally  by  a  continuance  of  this 
type  of  remark  or  reference.  1 

I  would  make  this  observation,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  believe  every  Member  of  this 
House  has  a  continuing  responsibility  to 
oppose  that  which  he  or  she  feels  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  this  country’s 
progress  and  in  particular  to  see  that  our 
taxpayer  and  constituent  interests  are 
protected.  If  the  day  ever  comes  when 
we  are  not  permitted  to  constructively 
criticize  any  part  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  vast  operations.  God  help  us. 

While  many  people  may  be  back  here 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  rubberstamping 
every  legislative  proposal  of  the  admin¬ 
istration,  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  I  shall  never  yield  my  right 
to  forthrightly  present  an  opposing  point 
of  view.  Conversely,  I  will  be  among  the 
first  to  support  and  praise  a  program 
when  I  think  it  serves  the  best  interests 
of  all  our  people.  I  believe  my  record  will 
bear  this  out. 

For  many  of  us  who  serve  on  commit¬ 
tees  other  than  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  our  only  opportunity  to  hear 
comment  ,on  the  poverty  program  comes 
from  constituent  correspondence  or  some 
of  the  committee  reports.  However,  in 
order  to  better  inform  myself  on  this 
vital  subject,  I  was  asked  and  sub¬ 
sequently  consented  to  serve  on  a  special 
study  committee  formed  to  evaluate  and 
hear  testimony  from  people  throughout 
the  country  who  were  becoming  dis¬ 
enchanted  with  the  administration  of  the 
program.  Briefly,  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
few  of  the  observations  made. 

First,  let  me  say  there  are  some  very 
fine  and  dedicated  people  who  are  work¬ 
ing  diligently  to  improve  the  lot  of  un¬ 
derprivileged  people  throughout  the  Na¬ 
tion.  They  were  working  before  this  so- 
called  war  on  poverty  program  was  es¬ 
tablished  and  I  am  convinced  they  will  be 
working  toward  the  some  goals  long  after 
this  program  either  ceases  or  is  revised 
because  this  is  the  kind  of  people  they 
are.  Quite  frankly*  the  great  volunteer 
organizations  of  this  Nation  have  been 
the  backbone  of  the  outstanding  humani¬ 
tarian  efforts  which  truly  represent  what 
is  great  about  America — the  unselfish  de¬ 
votion  to  help  our  fellowman  in  time  of 
need.  I  like  to  think  that  I  have  made 
some  small  contribution  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  a  number  of  these  programs  in 
the  communities  of  my  residence. 

Secondly,  I  am  going  to  say  there  has 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  good  in 
this  program,  because  if  one  is  honest 
and  realistic,  I  believe  there  is  good  to 
be  found  in  any  program  and  this  is  no 


exception.  The  thing  that  does  concern 
me  and  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  is 
how  sensitive  the  proponents  of  this  leg¬ 
islation  are  to  criticism  or  offers  of 
amendments  to  improve  the  bill. 

If  any  program  at  any  level  of  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  stand  the  test  of  commit¬ 
tee  scrutiny,  that  program  is  unworthy 
of  the  support  of  this  Congress  and 
should  be  stopped. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have 
expressed  consistent  displeasure  with  the 
lack  of  adequate  committee  hearings  on 
all  sections  of  the  bill.  Again,  I  believe 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  committee 
to  hear  all  sides  of  what  has  developed 
into  a  controversial  piece  of  legislation, 
thereby  permitting  the  concerned  citi¬ 
zenry  to  either  praise  or  condemn  the 
various  sections  of  the  bill.  Apparently, 
the  majority  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  so, 
even  though  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  asking  that  this  be  done.  My  col¬ 
leagues,  a  price  will  be  paid  for  the  rail¬ 
roading  of  legislation  through  this 
House — a  price  in  dollars  wasted  and  a 
price  in  some  of  the  improper  sense  of 
values  being  created  by  certain  portions 
of  the  bill. 

The  Republican  Task  Force  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  examined  a  number  of  the 
programs  established  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act.  This  brief 
examination  reveals  that  the  whole  anti¬ 
poverty  program  is  based  on  false  prem¬ 
ises.  The  program  was  enacted  in  haste, 
without  careful  consideration  of  the 
experience  of  existing  programs,  and  with 
little  regard  for  what  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  were  trying  to  do.  The  desire  to  do 
something  to  help  those  who  are  living 
in  poverty  is  one  which  I  wholeheartedly 
share,  but  the  poverty  program  as  it  now 
operates  is  not  the  answer.  It  would  be 
extremely  undesirable  to  double  the 
funds  for  an  as  yet  unproven  program  in 
which  more  flaws  are  appearing  every 
day.  For  these  reasons,  I  have  grave 
reservations  about  lending  support  to 
the  passage  of  H.R.  8283. 

One  of  the  task  force  witnesses,  Rose 
Friedman,  an  economist  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  testified  before  us  on 
June  10.  In  her  statement,  and  in  her 
book,  “Poverty:  Definition  and  Perspec¬ 
tive,”  Mrs.  Friedman  stresses  what  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  questionable  assumption 
of  the  whole  poverty  program:  The  im¬ 
plicit  acceptance  of  an  unsuitable  defi¬ 
nition  of  poverty.  Mrs.  Friedman  con¬ 
cludes  that  there  is  no  objective  criterion 
of  poverty,  because  there  is  no  objective 
and  unchanging  way  to  rank  people  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  level  of  living,  and  no 
unambiguous  way  to  draw  a  dividing  line 
separating  those  in  poverty  from  those 
who  are  not.  Investigators  have  been 
driven  to  concentrate  on  the  material 
standard  of  life;  that  is,  the  money  value 
of  the  goods  and  services  a  family  can 
acquire. 

Unable  to  arrive  at  a  true  money  value 
of  these  goods  and  services,  these  inves¬ 
tigators  have  turned  to  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  of  the  material  needs  of  life. 
The  $3,000  definition  of  poverty  which 
was  presented  in  the  1964  report  of  the 
President’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
is  implicitly  based  on  food  expenditures 


as  a  criterion  for  defining  poverty:  The 
estimated  cost  of  adequate  nutrition  de¬ 
rived  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  multiplied  by  an  estimate  of  what 
part  of  a  family’s  income  is  spent  for 
food,  ignoring  the  widely  accepted  fact 
that  as  income  rises,  the  percentage  spent 
on  food  goes  down. 

The  acceptance  of  the  $3,000  criterion 
is  misleading.  The  number  of  people 
considered  to  be  living  in  poverty  is 
grossly  overestimated  as  a  result  of  this 
definition  of  poverty  which  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  size  of  family,  regional 
differences,  nonmoney  income,  or  many 
other  factors. 

An  even  more  important  problem  cre¬ 
ated  by  acceptance  of  the  simple  $3,000 
boundary  is  that  the  poo;-  are  misidenti- 
fied,  and  programs  are  aimed  at  the 
wrong  area.  The  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  Job  Corps,  for  example, 
often  ignore  the  basic  problems  such  as 
making  sure  that  large  families  have 
enough  to  eat,  and  that  the  children  of 
large  families  are  able  to  receive  edu¬ 
cation.  Adhesion  to  the  $3,000  definition 
of  poverty  has  already  encumbered  the 
operation  of  work-study  programs  set  up 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro¬ 
grams,  aside  from  being  based  on  mis¬ 
leading  definition  of  poverty,  have  com¬ 
mitted  errors  in  bypassing  local  author¬ 
ities  and  organizations.  The  projects 
have  begun  to  replace  existing  agencies 
and  church  organizations  without  paus¬ 
ing  to  learn  from  their  experience.  Con¬ 
siderably  more  involvement  of  these 
long-standing,  established  agencies  is 
called  for,  but  the  OEO  bureaucracy  has 
virtually  ignored  them.  The  bureaucrats 
who  direct  the  OEO  program  do  not  have 
the  knowledge  or  the  understanding  of 
local  problems:  they  are  making  an  ir¬ 
reparable  mistake  in  ignoring  past  ex¬ 
periences  and  neglecting  to  profit  from 
the  expertise  of  local  administrators. 

Initiative  is  stifled  and  volunteer  pro¬ 
grams  abandoned  when  poorly  directed 
Federal  money  pours  into  an  area.  Who 
will  continue  to  support  the  Salvation 
Army,  when  the  Federal  Government 
promises  to  perform  all  its  functions 
without  asking  for  local  money  or  vol- 
lunteers?  The  something  for  nothing 
idea  of  the  EOA  is  appealing,  but  fatal 
to  local  initiative. 

If  we  cannot  reexamine  the  poverty 
program  with  an  eye  to  correcting  its 
flaws,  at  least  we  need  not  double  our 
authorization  to  it  to  perpetrate  these 
errors.  Unless  amendments  are  adopt¬ 
ed  to  improve  the  bill,  I  shall  have  to 
oppose  this  legislation. 

Today  the  gentlemen  from  California 
[Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Roosevelt]  engaged 
themselves  in  a  brief  colloquy  about  cer¬ 
tain  veto  powers  to  either  be  included  or 
left  out  of  this  legislation. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]  has  so  ably  pointed  out — the 
success  of  the  program  is  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
local  units  of  government,  the  States  and 
the  people  involved  in  the  actual  poverty 
areas. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]  has  charged  that  to  grant 
the  local  unit  of  government  a  veto 
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power  over  this  program  would  be  like 
establishing  a  dictatorship.  I  now  see 
why  he  was  rejected  by  the  voters  of  Los 
Angeles  in  the  recent  mayoralty  pri¬ 
mary — he  just  does  not  understand  the 
workings  of  local  government  and  in 
particular  California’s  local  government, 
which  is  generally  recognized  as  nearly 
the  best,  if  not  the  finest,  in  the  United 
States. 

All  of  these  representatives,  serving  as 
councilmen  and  supervisors  are  elected, 

I  repeat,  elected  to  their  respective 
offices.  If  this  is  a  dictatorship,  I  think 
Mr.  Webster’s  dictionary  needs  to  be 
revised.  This  is  truly  representative 
government  at  the  level  closest  to  the 
people  where  the  problems  actually  exist. 
They,  too,  have  a  repsonsibility  to  be 
concerned  about  the  problems  of  their 
respective  communities.  Above  all, 
these  representatives  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  should  have  the  maximum  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  a  say  in  any  governmental 
program — if  anyone  is  entitled  to  a  veto 
power,  it  should  be  these  elected  officials, 
be  they  mayor,  supervisor,  or  council¬ 
man.  The  Governor  of  each  State 
should  have  a  similar  right  in  order  to 
guarantee  against  a  wasteful  duplication 
of  effort  and  money.  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  dangers  of  this  bill  lies  in  the  possi¬ 
ble  circumvention  of  local  and  State 
authorities.  Every  successful  program 
thus  far  developed  such  as  Vocational 
Education  and  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Acts  have  provided 
this  basic  recognition  of  State  and  local 
government  participation  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  This  program  will  not  be  suc¬ 
cessful  unless  this  concept  is  recognized 
and  included  in  the  language  of  the  bill. 

As  I  have  said  before,  one  must  praise 
segments  of  legislation  if  experience 
proves  the  overall  benefits  and  success 
of  a  program  to  be  worthwhile. 

Without  question,  the  so-called  Project 
Headstart  portion  of  the  bill  has  received 
high  praise  in  many  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  pleases  me  for  two  reasons. 

First,  this  headstart  concept  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  an  education  bill  that  I  intro¬ 
duced,  along  with  some  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  as  an  alternative  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  Federal  aid  to  education 
and  secondly,  this  concept  had  the  en¬ 
dorsement  and  approval  of  our  Cali¬ 
fornia  Teachers  Association.  This  again 
proves  that  worthwhile  recommendations 
can  stand  up  under  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  of  any  congressional  commit¬ 
tee,  providing  the  committee  has  the  un¬ 
restricted  opportunity  to  work  its  will — 
free  from  partisan  political  bickering  or 
steam-roller  tactics. 

The  St.  Petersburg  problem  hereto¬ 
fore  referred  to  in  this  debate  has  de¬ 
veloped  some  facts  that  suggest  a 
thorough  investigation  by  an  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Congress.  In  view  of 
remarks  made  here  today,  some  rather 
serious  allegations  have  been  made  and 
it  leads  one  to  believe  that  certain  aspects 
of  the  operations  might  properly  come 
within  the  purview  of  Federal  grand 
juries. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  my  position  abundantly  clear.  I 
will  vote  for  any  program  that  has  been 
carefully  worked  out  by  any  congres¬ 


sional  committee  that  clearly  recognizes 
the  basic  authority  and  responsibility  of 
all  levels  of  Government.  My  own  com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works  recently 
presented  to  this  House  the  water  pollu¬ 
tion  bill.  This  legislation,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  was  one  of  the  few  bills  in  the 
history  of  this  Congress  to  pass 
unanimously.  This  should  prove  rather 
specifically  that  we  practice  what  we 
preach. 

It  is  very  regrettable  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
not  seen  fit  to  carry  on  its  proceedings 
in  a  similar  manner. 

In  order  to  have  true  representative 
government  function  at  its  best  we  must 
permit  all  Members  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  our  legislation.  There  is 
no  one  Member  of  this  Congress  who 
knows  all  the  answers  to  all  problems. 
Real  progress  is  born  as  a  result  of  a 
clash  of  ideas — mutually  dedicated  to  a 
common  goal.  This  is  the  inherent  ob¬ 
jective  of  our  great  two-party  system. 
Continued  acceptance  of  this  practice 
will  always  lead  to  success  and  political 
expedience,  without  proper  checks,  will 
lead  to  failure — our  history  is  full  of  ill- 
advised  attempts  to  circumvent  the  regu¬ 
larly  established  authorities  of  this  Na¬ 
tion.  I  hope  the  Members  will  permit  the 
Committee  of  this  Whole  House  to  work 
its  will  during  the  time  for  amendments. 
I  thank  the  committee  members  for 
granting  me  this  time  to  express  myself 
on  this  measure. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  only  a  couple  more  speakers  on  this 
side.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  whether  he  is 
ready  to  wind  up  general  debate  on  this 
today.  Any  other  speakers  we  have 
would  certainly  be  willing  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  House  or  to 
hold  Members  here  all  night  or  anything 
like  that.  I  thought  perhaps  we  could 
reach  some  amicable  conclusion  of  the 
general  debate.  I  understand  there  are 
21  amendments  to  be  considered  tomor¬ 
row  under  the  5 -minute  rule.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  arbitrary  about  the  time  un¬ 
der  the  5-minute  rule  tomorrow.  I 
should  like  to  allow  plenty  of  time.  I 
thought  perhaps  we  could  work  out  some 
amicable  arrangement  for  ending  the 
discussion  today. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  promised  these  gentle¬ 
men  an  opportunity  to  speak  today.  I 
feel  obligated  to  permit  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  will  proceed  and  yield 
time  for  his  people  to  speak,  I  will  not 
impose  on  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Buchanan]. 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Manpower  Utiliza¬ 
tion  Subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  which,  ably 
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chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  David  Henderson,  has,  I  believe, 
already  saved  this  country  millions  of 
dollars  in  its  work,  in  taking  a  hard 
look  at  the  executive  side  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  and  recommending  improvements 
in  the  use  of  personnel. 

At  a  recent  hearing  we  had  before  us 
officials  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  Our  primary  witness  was  Mr. 
Jack  T.  Conway,  its  Deputy  Director. 
In  the  course  of  that  hearing  I  began 
a  line  of  questioning  which  brought  me 
into  an  area  which  gives  me  great  con¬ 
cern. 

Mr.  Conway  testified  that  among  the 
other  groups  in  the  community  action 
program  of  the  war  on  poverty  which 
are  participating  were  church  and  other 
religious  organizations.  This  represents 
only  a  tiny  minority  of  the  programs  in 
existence. 

For  example,  under  the  project  Head 
Start  program  only  some  86  out  of  2,400 
or  2,500  Head  Start  project  grants  were 
made  to  church  or  religious  organiza¬ 
tions.  Doing  away  with  this  portion  in¬ 
volving  church  and  religious  organiza¬ 
tions  in  these  government  projects  would 
in  no  way  endanger  the  poverty  program 
or  limit  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
most  ardent  supporters. 

May  I  point  out  that  in  my  State,  out 
of  some  62  Project  Head  Start  programs, 
38  are  being  handled  by  county  or  city 
boards  of  education,  which  seems  to  me 
entirely  fitting  and  proper.  Four  are 
handled  by  individual  schools,  and  16  by 
civic  groups,  including  three  PTA  groups. 
All  of  these  are  proper  groups  to  admin¬ 
ister  such  a  program.  But  four  of  these 
projects  are  handled  by  church  organiza¬ 
tions.  Only  4  out  of  some  62  I  know 
of  in  my  State  are  handled  that  way.  I 
believe  this  to  be  typical  around  the 
country.  This  is  a  tiny  minority,  but  one 
which  gets  us  into  an  area  in  which  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  operating  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  the 
passage  of  the  act.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  that  I  can  find  which  would  give 
leeway  for  the  use  of  church  organiza¬ 
tions  in  dispensing  Federal  funds. 

Such  an  arrangement  means  that 
either  the  church  is  acting  as  an  agency 
of  the  Government  and  therefore  com¬ 
ing  under  the  Government,  which  is  an 
improper  arrangement  for  a  church,  or 
it  means  that  Federal  funds  are  being 
expended  to  carry  on  a  church  program 
with  tax  money. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  proj¬ 
ects  he  is  talking  about  are  based  on 
applications  not  made  directly  by  the 
churches  or  any  religious  group  but  by  a 
corporation  chartered  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  for 
which  the  application  is  made?  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  in  my  own 
State  of  Michigan  there  is  such  an  orga¬ 
nization  of  Protestant  welfare  groups  and 
a  Catholic  welfare  conference  represent¬ 
ing  the  Catholic  churches  which  went  to 
work  and  chartered  just  such  a  corpora- 
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tion.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  we  adopt  the 
reason  the  gentleman  is  now  putting 
forth,  we  would  prevent  these  two  fine 
organizations,  representing  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  religious  groups  in  my  State,  from 
forming  such  a  public  corporation  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  migrant 
worker  program? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  for  2,000  years  the  Christian 
church  has  operated  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  taxpayers’  money  but  with  offer¬ 
ings  from  the  hearts  of  people  and  works 
from  the  hands  of  people  voluntarily 
given  in  caring  for  widows  and  orphans 
and  carrying  on  programs  of  benevol¬ 
ence.  May  I  say  further  that  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  the  church  in  our 
time  is  that  it  is  losing  its  centrality  and 
importance  in  our  society  because  it  is 
turning  over  such  benevolent  functions 
to  secular  organizations  and  the  State. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  AYRES.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
now  in  the  well  speaks  as  an  authority 
on  the  subject  as  one  of  the  few  ordained 
ministers  in  the  House.  I  commend  him 
for  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  has 
gone  into  this  and  for  bringing  it  before 
the  House,  because  it  is  a  very,  very 
serious  question. 

[Mr.  HORTON  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
war  on  poverty  is  not  a  slogan  nor  an 
objective.  It  is  a  number  of  federally 
financed  programs  administered  vari¬ 
ously  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

No  real  understanding  can  be  had  of 
the  various  programs  if  they  are  lumped 
together  in  discussion,  for  they  have 
little  in  common  with  each  other. 

I  had  the  opportunity  earlier  this  year 
to  express  my  point  of  view  before  the 
Tri- County  Long  Island  Labor-Manage¬ 
ment  Institute,  which  is  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Long  Island  Press  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  objective  of 
eliminating  poverty  in  our  Nation.  I 
worked  toward  this  end  from  my  first 
day  in  Congress.  But  I  did  not  in  the 
name  of  antipoverty  support  programs 
that  could  not  be  demonstrated  to  have 
a  reasonable  chance  to  achieve  their 
ends. 

The  resources  of  our  Treasury  and  the 
patience  of  our  taxpayers  are  limited. 
They  should  not  be  squandered  nor 
wasted,  but  they  should  be  utilized 
wisely,  soundly,  and  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good. 

To  put  it  graphically — if  we  load  our 
cannon  in  this  war  with  duds,  then  no 
matter  how  high  and  lofty  our  aim,  we 
are  sure  to  fail. 

For  example:  The  manpower  retrain¬ 
ing  program,  which  I  supported,  had  de¬ 
fined  goals,  and  a  system  of  achievement 


spelled  out  in  reasonable  detail.  It  has 
produced  results  and  will  continue  to  do 
so. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  was  literally  thrown  at  Congress 
without  proper  committee  study,  and 
passed  without  deliberation.  As  a  result 
the  program  contains  more  hope  than 
substance  and  is  a  dangerous  delusion. 

Its  noble  aims  are  no  answer  to  at¬ 
tacks  being  launched  from  all  quarters 
upon  it. 

Its  mistake  is  that  while  it  is  in  the 
main  •  an  experimental  program,  it  is 
financed  as  an  operational  one. 

For  example:  The  community  action 
programs  are  not  really  programs  but 
merely  Federal  financing  for  programs 
and  should,  have  been  tried  experimen¬ 
tally  and  developed  in  a  few  communi¬ 
ties.  This  experience  would  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  means  to  success  and  would 
have  eliminated  the  causes  of  the  failures. 

Instead,  we  are  simultaneously  start¬ 
ing  thousands  of  programs  at  the  cost  of 
billions  of  dollars.  The  frustration,  con¬ 
fusion,  and  waste  of  funds  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  are  inevitable. 

There  are  those  who  justify  this  pro¬ 
cedure  because  of  the  emergency  nature 
of  the  poverty  problem  arising  from  its 
racial  aspects.  I  agi’ee  that  we  should 
be  bold  and  more  daring  because  of  this, 
but  I  believe  it  more  dangerous  in  the 
long  run  to  promise  more  than  can  be 
delivered,  and  the  waste  of  our  resources 
will  embitter  those  who  need  help,  and 
whose  help  we  need  the  most. 

Personally,  my  conscience  is  not  eased 
nor  is  my  sense  of  civic  responsibility 
reassured  by  the  spending  of  large 
amounts  of  tax  dollars. 

Rather,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
daily  recitation  in  the  press  of  the 
struggle  for  control  of  the  Federal  dol¬ 
lars — an  aspect  that  makes  the  war  on 
poverty  appear  to  be  a  civil  war  between 
the  poor  and  the  politicians. 

I  am  confused  by  the  argument  over 
allowing  the  poor  to  run  the  programs 
when  being  poor  is  subject  to  changing 
bureaucratic  definition,  and  when  it  is 
evident  that  immediately  upon  going  to 
work  for  the  poverty  program,  the  poor 
person  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
poverty-stricken  group. 

I  am  apprehensive  of  public  reaction 
when  I  find  that  children  of  non-poverty- 
stricken  parents  will  be  allowed  to  attend 
free,  federally  financed  nursery  schools. 

I  question  the  wisdom  of  paying  those 
who  drop  out  of  school  to  return  because 
of  the  example  it  sets  for  those  left  be¬ 
hind  on  the  borderline. 

Last  year  when  I  raised  these  ques¬ 
tions,  mine  was  a  lonely  voice.  Now  that 
a  chorus  of  dissent  is  being  raised,  I  find 
no  pleasure  in  adding  to  the  din. 

I  want  the  program  to  succeed,  and  I 
do  believe  it  can  be  of  help.  But  it  will 
fail  if  public  confidence  is  undermined. 
This  was  the  fate  of  the  Area  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Administration. 

I  call  now  for  a  dimension  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  in  keeping  with  our  state 
of  the  art.  The  program  should  be  of  a 
size  to  be  administered  effectively.  It 
should  be  treated  as  an  experiment,  and 
all  groups  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  how  their  programs  will 
achieve  results. 


Politics  and  patronage  must  be  totally 
excluded.  Accountability  must  be 
maintained. 

I  am  prepai'ing  an  amendment  which 
will  call  for  an  effective  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  of  all  Federal 
funds  spent  by  private  organizations  and 
councils  under  this  program.  I  intend  to 
offer  it  on  the  floor  when  the  bill  is  open 
for  amendments  under  the  rule. 

I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Our  purpose  must  be  to  maintain  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  in  the  program — for  with¬ 
out  public  backing  no  war  can  be  won. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
evidence  of  how  well  this  war  on  poverty 
is  doing,  I  naturally  look  first  to  Rhode 
Island.  And  what  I  have  seen  there — • 
what  I  have  watched  develop  in  just  the 
past  few  months — is  one  of  the  most 
heartening  and  promising  peacetime 
programs  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  my 
State. 

For  what  I  find  there  are  not  just  tan¬ 
gible  and  immediate  results — though 
those  have  been  ample.  I  find  that  a 
process  of  progress  has  been  set  in  mo¬ 
tion,  that  there  is  an  impetus  toward  far 
greater  achievement  in  the  future.  I 
find  that  our  communities  have  geared  up 
to  eradicate  poverty  from  their  midsts. 
I  find  that  citizens  of  all  interests  and 
all  walks  of  life  have  mobilized  into  active 
forces  against  this  common  enemy.  I 
find  them  joined  together  in  a  special 
partnership  dedicated  to  helping  the 
poor  and,  by  so  doing,  elevating  the  whole 
community. 

A  new  spirit  of  initiative  has  come  alive 
in  this  great  movement  of  conscience.  I 
take  great  pride  in  citing  some  of  its 
achievements. 

The  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Rhode  Island  has  so  far  been  granted  well 
over  $3  million  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  With  these  funds,  first  of 
all,  a  special  program  is  underway  to  help 
school-age  children — those  from  poor 
families  who  are  potential  dropouts — 
make  a  success  of  school.  Some  5,500  of 
them  have  been  or  will  be  aided  in  proj¬ 
ects  that  will  run  through  next  June. 

Four  of  our  communities  have  opened 
Project  Head  Start  child  development 
centers,  where  720  children  are  being 
helped  to  get  a  good  start  in  school  next 
September.  And  the  project  is  reaching 
a  lot  of  adults,  too — 67  mothers  of  these 
children,  all  of  them  poor,  are  employed 
by  the  centers.  About  50  other  residents 
of  the  poverty  areas  are  working  as  vol¬ 
unteer  aids 

But  of  even  broader  significance  are  the 
funds  the  cities  of  Providence  and  War¬ 
wick  have  received  for  program  develop¬ 
ment — grants  that  are  helping  them  to 
identify  their  poverty  problems  and 
formulate  a  solid  plan  of  attack. 

Program  development  in  Providence 
was  an  8-month  project,  and  it  is  almost 
completed.  Long-range  plans  are  about 
to  be  put  into  effect.  Under  the  local 
antipoverty  organization,  called  Prog¬ 
ress  for  Providence,  Inc.,  data  has  been 
collected  and  analyzed  and  used  as  a 
sound  basis  for  plans.  It  will  not  be  long 
now  before  the  plans  are  converted  into 
projects  that  will  reach  into  the  roots 
of  poverty  and  weed  it  out. 

Like  Providence,  Warwick  has  a  pro¬ 
gram  development  organization  that  is 
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broadly  representative  of  public  and 
private  agencies,  various  interest  groups 
and — most  importantly — the  poor  them¬ 
selves.  The  Warwick  group  is  called 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Opportun¬ 
ity,  and  like  the  Providence  organization, 
it  was  responsible  for  the  Head  Start 
and  other  school  projects. 

There  are  other  examples  of  how  the 
war  on  poverty  is  affecting  my  district. 
There  is  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
which  is  keeping  some  1,700  Providence 
youths  employed,  helping  them  to  stay  in 
school  or  teaching  them  j  ob  skills.  There 
are  the  VISTA  volunteers  assigned  to 
South  Providence  to  expand  the  city’s 
pioneering  effort  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  families  trapped  in  poverty. 

We  are  being  asked  to  authorize  more 
than  twice  the  original  appropriations 
for  this  humanitarian  war.  By  and 
large,  this  increase  is  not  a  new  invest¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
making  a  new  commitment  as  simply 
keeping  the  old  one. 

The  real  commitment  was  made  last 
year.  We  committed  enough  funds  to  put 
the  staffs  together,  design  the  operation, 
lay  the  plans  and  make  the  rules,  and 
finally  to  get  the  production  lines  roll¬ 
ing — producing  opportunity  for  35  mil¬ 
lion  of  our  fellow  citizens.  And  the  de¬ 
mand  for  our  product  has  been  over¬ 
whelming. 

But  the  question  now  is:  will  we  keep 
the  supply  coming?  After  creating  hope 
in  America’s  needy  millions,  after  having 
let  them  sample  opportunity,  will  we 
move  on  to  give  them  a  full  measure  of 
what  the  program  promised?  Or  will 
we  disappoint  them,  as  they  have  so 
often  been  disappointed  in  the  past? 
Will  we  have  raised  their  expectations, 
only  to  sink  them  under  the  weight  of 
our  own  falling  spirits? 

We  cannot  and  we  will  not.  We  must 
back  up  our  initial  investment  with  con¬ 
tinued  dedication  to,  and  belief  in,  our 
great  enterprise. 

And  I  for  one  see  no  reason  to  hedge 
or  waiver  now.  Indeed,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  the  program  has  pro¬ 
gressed  beyond  all  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tions — in  Rhode  Island  as  throughout 
the  country.  A  total  of  more  than  3% 
million  poor  people  already  benefited. 
And  the  faith  of  the  Congress  that  the 
American  people,  given  only  the  chance 
and  the  impetus,  would  join  together  in  a 
massive  demonstration  of  their  wills  to 
improve  the  plight  of  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors,  is  being  vindicated. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  essentially  a 
hometown  fight  by  all  citizens.  Thus, 
to  curtail  it  now,  to  arbitrarily  weaken 
or  slow  it,  would  be  a  betrayal  of  all  our 
people. 

I  feel  that  an  increase  in  appropria¬ 
tions  is  fully  justified — not  only  in  the 
light  of  future  promises,  not  only  in  the 
light  of  past  accomplishments,  but  in  the 
light  of  what  past  efforts  promise  in  the 
way  of  future  achievement.  And  in  the 
light  of  the  program’s  goals — the  banish¬ 
ment  of  poverty  from  our  land — an  in¬ 
crease  seems  to  me  absolutely  vital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  that  my 
faith  in  the  American  people  to  imple¬ 
ment  this  program  is  matched  by  my 
faith  in  the  OEO  to  administer  it  well. 


Under  its  dynamic  director,  Sargent 
Shriver,  that  agency  has  carried  on  a 
program  that  is  prudent,  practical,  and 
purposeful  I  have  every  confidence 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  so. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  give  my  full  support  to  the  bill 
before  us.  And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  lining  up  to  the  commitment, 
and  the  promise,  we  made  to  America 
last  year.  / 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8238,  the  bill  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The 
bill  we  passed  last  year  establishing  this 
novel  and  very  worthwhile  program 
carried  an  authorization  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  only  1  year.  This  legislation 
will  authorize  an  antipoverty  program 
of  $1,895  billion  for  another  year.  The 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
points  out  in  its  report  that  the  author¬ 
izations  contained  in  the  bill  are  esti¬ 
mated  as  sufficient  to  support  the  follow¬ 
ing  program  levels : 

Job  Corps  80,000  enrollees;  Commu¬ 
nity  Action,  1,100  grants  in  700  communi¬ 
ties;  Volunteers  In  Service  to  America — 
VISTA — 5,000  volunteers  in  200  com¬ 
munities;  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
300,000  teenagers  in  500  communities, 
plus  an- additional  100,000  during  the 
summer  of  1966;  college  work-study,  ap¬ 
proximately  145,000  students  in  1,300 
colleges;  adult  basic  education,  70,000 
trainees  in  50  States  and  4  territories; 
work  experience,  224,000  participants  in 
50  States  and  4  territories;  and  rural 
loans,  $36,800,000  for  22,100  individual 
loans  and  $8,200,000  for  410  co-op  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  that  the  war  on  poverty, 
although  only  10  months  old,  has  been 
well  begun.  The  programs  seem  soundly 
conceived  and  the  administration  of  it, 
while  experiencing  some  growing  pains, 
is  being  well  and  faithfully  carried  out 
by  a  very  small  but  hard-working,  zeal¬ 
ous,  and  dedicated  staff  under  the  direc¬ 
torship  of  Sargent  Shriver.  I  know  that 
the  poverty  programs  have  been  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  all  of  the  public  and  private 
social  agencies  in  the  communities  of  my 
congressional  district.  The  cities  of 
Springfield  and  Chicopee  and  the  town  of 
Palmer  have  made  significant  progress  in 
establishing  community  action  com¬ 
missions,  making  applications  for  grants, 
and  initiating  programs  available  under 
this  war-on-poverty  legislation.  Other 
communities  in  my  district  are  now  or¬ 
ganizing  their  community  action  com¬ 
missions  and  will  soon  arrive  at  the  stage 
of  formal  applications  submission.  I 
have  kept  in  close  touch  with  these  com¬ 
munities,  their  programs,  and  their 
progress,  and  given  them  every  bit  of 
assistance  possible  in  launching  their 
efforts  in  the  war  on  poverty.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Di¬ 
rector  Shriver  and  the  members  of  his 
dedicated  and  overworked  staff,  and  the 
staffs  of  the  separate  agencies  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  antipoverty  programs,  such 
as  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  for  their  fine  cooperation  and 
courtesy  extended  to  me  and  my  office 
staff  in  checking  out  programs,  policies 


and  applications  so  that  we  can  be  of 
assistance  to  the  communities  of  the 
Second  District  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  authorization  so  that  this 
antipoverty  program  can  continue  to  help 
people  help  themselves. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
so  often,  perhaps  once  in  a  generation, 
the  American  people  are  joined  together 
in  a  cause  so  universal,  so  unquestionably 
worthy,  that  it  transcends  all  boundaries 
of  race,  religion,  political  affiliation,  so¬ 
cial  status,  and  economic  interest.  Such 
a  cause,  I  believe,  is  the  war  on  poverty. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  peacetime  effort 
that  has  so  engrossed  so  many  of  our 
people,  from  so  wide  a  range  of  back¬ 
grounds  and  interests. 

And  so,  when  we  consider  this  year’s 
bill  to  conduct  this  great  campaign,  let 
us  remember  this:  the  concerns  of 
Americans  on  all  levels — not  just  of  the 
poor  themselves — are  at  stake. 

We  know  this  program  is  not  just  a 
Government  effort.  We  know  it  cannot 
be,  without  falling  into  the  same  bottom¬ 
less  pit  that  has  consumed  so  many  other 
welfare  projects.  The  fact  that  poverty 
is  still  shockingly  with  us  indicates  the 
need  for  a  new  approach.  And  the  ap¬ 
proach  called  for — by  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  and  by  our  common  hu¬ 
manity — -is  a  joining  of  hands  and 
resources,  public  and  private. 

Now,  this  is  being  done  on  a  grand 
and  inspiring  scale.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  so  much  attention  has  been  given 
public  efforts,  the  work  of  the  private 
sector  has  been  overshadowed  and  over¬ 
looked.  We  have  failed  to  give  due  credit 
to  a  vital  ally  in  this  struggle. 

I  am  speaking  of  American  business 
and  industry.  In  a  recent  article,  the 
renowned  columnist,  Miss  Sylvia  Porter, 
gave  credit  where  credit  is  due.  She  shed 
light  on  a  facet  of  this  tremendous  na¬ 
tional  undertaking  that  has  been  ob¬ 
scured  too  long. 

She  gives  a  few  poignant  examples  of 
what  the  private  sector  is  doing.  Such 
as: 

The  American  Optometric  Association 
has  offered  the  services  of  its  12,000  mem¬ 
bers  to  both  Project  Head  Start  pre¬ 
schoolers  and  Job  Corps  enrollees.  It  will 
provide  free  eye  exams  and  glasses  to 
thousands  of  these  youngsters. 

The  communications  media — news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  TV,  radio,  bill¬ 
boards — have  contributed  $8  million  of 
free  publicity  to  promote  the  poverty 
program’s  Job  Corps,  Head  Start  and 
VISTA  volunteer  projects. 

Five  great  industries  are  running  ur¬ 
ban  Job  Corps  centers  on  a  very  slim 
margin  of  profit — far  below  what  they 
might  expect  on  normal  investments. 
And  one  of  them — Ford — has  donated 
$20,000  worth  of  equipment  for  training 
auto  mechanics. 

Industry’s  involvement  in  the  war  on 
poverty  is  thorough;  industrialists  are 
setting  up  business  leadership  advisory 
councils  to  work  with  Government- 
sponsored  antipoverty  programs;  the 
American  Bankers  Association  has 
created  a  bankers  council  on  economic 
opportunity;  chambers  of  commerce  are 
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studying  local  poverty  conditions  and 
needs;  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
will  hire  Job  Corps  graduates,  despite 
the  lack  of  the  usual  educational  re¬ 
quirements;  individual  businessmen  are 
lending  their  special  talents  to  their  com¬ 
munity  programs,  joining  with  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  community  in  this  united 
campaign. 

Corporations  across  the  country  are 
opening  job  opportunities  to  young 
people  trained  by  the  war  on  poverty. 
And  they  are  spending  billions  on  their 
own  training  and  retraining  programs. 

All  in  all,  industry’s  private  war  on 
poverty  is  costing  some  $17  billion  a 
year — or  more  than  half  of  what  gov¬ 
ernment  on  all  levels  is  spending  to  help 
the  poor. 

All  these  efforts  deserve  the  highest 
commendation.  It  is  obvious  that  in¬ 
dustry  is  doing  more  than  merely  co¬ 
operating  in  a  Government  program.  It 
is  assuming  leadership  in  a  program 
that  depends  on  the  resources  of  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  Nation  for  success.  And 
it  is  proving  once  again  that  it  can  and 
will  respond  to  the  Nation’s  needs — freely 
and  generously. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  recognized  industry’s  contributions. 
And  they  have  emphasized  that  the  war' 
on  poverty  is  doomed  without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  private  sector. 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  such  support 
is  being  given.  And  with  this  kind  of 
stability,  this  kind  of  balance,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  our 
continued  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
so-called  Bell  amendment  would  destroy 
the  concept  of  community  action  as  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  and  since  the  object  of  the 
amendment  is  to  destroy  that  concept  it 
is  fitting  to  refresh  the  minds  of  the 
Members  here  as  to  the  relevant  pur¬ 
poses  of  that  concept. 

The  community  action  program  was 
to  draw  upon  all  resources  of  the  com¬ 
munity  both  public  and  private,  both 
from  persons  experienced  in  sociological 
difficulties  in  poverty  and  from  the 
groups  to  be  served  by  this  legislation. 
It  was  the  intention  of  title  IIA  to  carry 
out  a  multifaceted  coordinated  attack 
on  the  interrelated  causes  of  poverty. 
The  attack  was  to  be  comprehensive. 
And  the  attack  was  to  make  use  of  the 
agencies,  private  as  well  as  public,  who 
had  gained  experience  with  the  problem 
under  attack  through  long  years  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  deal  with  it. 

This  task  has  been  undertaken. 
Where  the  concept  has  been  followed  the 
community  action  concept  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  as  a  proper  objective.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  thus  far  has  not  been  with  the 
concept  of  community  action  but  with 
conformity  with  that  concept. 

Having  stated  this,  the  deficiencies  of 
the  Bell  amendment  will  be  apparent.  It 
will  make  the  elimination  of  poverty  in 
these  communities  more  expensive. 
First,  by  eliminating  the  partnership  of 
private  resources  in  combatting  poverty, 
and  secondly,  by  disregarding  the  efforts 
of  the  groups  served  by  this  legislation  in 
helping  themselves.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  would  permanently  damage 


the  tri-partite  partnership  of  the  re¬ 
sources  which  are  waiting  to  be  called 
forth  for  the  eradication  of  poverty. 

It  may  be  argued  that  despite  the  fact 
that  the  mayors  and  county  boards  may 
veto  these  programs,  the  private  agency 
will  still  have  a  role  to  perform.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  less  likely  that  they  will  en¬ 
gage  freely  in  these  programs  when  they 
may  be  frustrated  at  every  turn  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  when  an  overall  limi¬ 
tation  on  their  actions  may  be  imposed 
by  politicians  not  favoring  these  groups. 
Indeed,  experience  has  shown  that 
municipal  government  has  a  tendency 
to  desire  complete  control  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  present  act  as  it  is  on 
the  books  and  to  exclude  the  partner¬ 
ship  and  participation  of  private  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  served  unless 
they  have  such  control.  This  is  waste¬ 
ful  of  funds  and  personnel  anxious  to 
help  the  poor  and  waiting  to  be  called 
forward,  experienced  by  years  of  trying 
to  end  the  misery  of  poverty. 

There  is  an  additional  problem  of 
what  might  be  termed  rural  confusion 
or  chaos.  A  number  of  geographic  areas 
throughout  this  country  are  so  sparsely 
populated  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
a  community  action  program  under  any 
form  of  a  local  centralized  governing 
body.  One  community  action  program 
in  Louisiana  encompasses  six  parishes. 
Southern  Georgia  and  northern  Florida 
each  have  multicounty  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs.  The  need  for  such 
spread  out  community  action  programs 
are  evident  when  we  consider  the  fiscal 
responsibility  of  making  each  commun¬ 
ity  action  program  worth  its  investment. 
It  would  be  financially  unfeasible  to  ex¬ 
pend  large  sums  of  money  in  adminis¬ 
trative  costs  for  a  program  that  would 
encompass  relatively  few  people.  There¬ 
fore,  we  must  of  necessity  in  many  cases 
take  more  than  one  county  or  parish  in 
a  State  and  combine  these  sparsely  pop¬ 
ulated  areas  so  that  we  can  reach  enough 
people  in  a  community  action  program 
to  make  the  investment  profitable. 
When  such  a  sftuation  arises,  we  quite 
logically  will  be  dealing  with  multiple 
political  subdivisions  at  the  county  and 
local  levels.  To  adopt  the  Bell  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  to  draw  these  programs 
into  hopeless  confusion.  There  would 
be  no  way  of  determining  whether  the 
city  council,  city  manager,  city  mayor, 
county  manager,  county  mayor,  or  any 
other  city  or  county  or  groups  of  city  or 
county  governing  heads  would  have  the 
right  to  veto  such  a  program. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  support  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1965.  I  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  in  the  88th  Con¬ 
gress,  and  of  participating  in  a  small  way 
in  the  development  of  the  act  as  it  was 
passed  last  year.  Because  of  a  long¬ 
standing  concern  for  the  problems  of 
adult  education,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  and  honored  to  be  the  primary 
author  of  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Act 
of  1964,  which,  although  not  passed  in  its 
original  form,  was  incorporated  into  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  as  title  n-B. 


I  would,  therefore,  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  operation  of  this  phase  of  our 
war  on  poverty  in  the  United  States. 

Of  all  the  causes  of  poverty,  none  is 
more  serious  titan  the  lack  of  a  basic 
education.  The  adult  basic  education 
program  is  designed  to  provide  an  ele¬ 
mentary  level  education  for  the  11 V2  mil¬ 
lion  adults  of  our  country  who  have  less 
than  a  sixth  grade  education.  Instruc¬ 
tion,  under  this  program,  emphasizes 
mastering  of  the  fundamental  skills  of 
reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  basic 
arithmetic.  Course  content  for  teaching 
these  skills  includes  such  adult  experi¬ 
ences  as  getting  and  keeping  a  job,  con¬ 
sumer  buying  practices,  health  habits,  re¬ 
lationships  with  other  members  of  the 
family  and  community,  homemaking,  and 
citizenship  responsibilities. 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Fran¬ 
cis  Keppel,  in  a  statement  made  before 
the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  Poverty 
War  Program  of  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  April  30,  1965,  said  of  this 
program : 

A  beginning  step  has  been  taken  on  what 
will  be  a  long  journey.  I  am  delighted  to 
say  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for 
this  program  at  all  levels  has  exceeded  our 
most  optimistic  expectations.  We  have 
plenty  of  poor  people  wanting  to  enter  this 
program  and  I  might  add  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  our  participants  are 
from  the  miserably  poor. 

When  the  adult  basic  education  pro¬ 
gram  was  established,  the  goal  set  for 
fiscal  year  1965  was  37,500  participants 
in  all  50  States  and  the  several  territories. 
With  only  eight  States  actually  operat¬ 
ing  programs  as  of  June  21,  1965,  the 
enrollment  has  reached  30,000  in  these 
eight  States  alone  and  by  June  30,  was 
expected  to  have  39,000  adults  enrolled. 
In  North  Carolina  alone,  there  are  15,000 
currently  enrolled  in  the  ABE  program. 
All  of  this  has  taken  place  in  less  than 
4  months  after  the  first  adult  basic  edu¬ 
cation  programs  were  made  available. 

A  brief  boxscore  of  accomplishments  so 
far  under  the  adult  basic  education  is 
revealing. 

Adult  basic  education  boxscore 


(As  of  June  21,  1965) 

Number  of  State  plans  approved -  39 

Number  of  State  plans  pending  ap¬ 
proval _  6 


Total _  45 

Number  of  participants. -  29,  880 

Number  of  staff  (Federal)  recruited-  21 

Number  of  teachers  trained  by  the 

States  (estimated) -  3,000 

Number  of  teacher  trainers  trained  at 
3  nationwide  institutes  (held  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  University 
of  New  Mexico,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington)  (estimated) -  120 

Number  of  State  programs  funded.-  13 


A  superintendent  of  schools  in  Boone 
County,  N.C.,  recently  summed  it  up  by 
saying : 

A  bootstrap  adult  basic  education  program 
in  my  county  is  serving  as  a  working  example 
to  many  other  small  communities  that  good 
adult  education  classes  need  not  always  be 
located  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns.  Co¬ 
operation  with  local,  civic,  business,  and  ed¬ 
ucation  groups;  dedicated  leadership;  and 
the  full  use  of  all  available  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  have  enabled  this  program — with- 
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out  a  single  pencil,  desk,  teacher,  or  director 
in  1961 — to  become  a  showcase  for  the  entire 
State. 

The  development  of  adequate  State 
plans  is  a  time-consuming  process.  It 
requires  the  involvement  of  local  persons 
in  the  planning  who  are  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  illiteracy.  The  State 
plan  is  required  to  reflect  the  needs  as 
determined  by  the  local  communities  and 
the  States.  Consequently,  when  a  State 
plan  finally  is  developed,  there  has  been 
thorough  involvement  of  persons  and 
agencies  at  all  levels  within  the  State. 
Characteristically,  it  is  this  very  involve¬ 
ment  procedure  buttressed  by  careful 
planning  and  teacher  training  that  will 
in  the  very  near  future  allow'  the  adult 
basic  education  program  to  accelerate  at 
a  much  swifter  rate  the  number  of  people 
being  served  by  programs  at  the  local 
level. 

The  States  with  approved  adult  basic 
education  plans  involve  commitments  of 
fiscal  year  1965  allotments  totaling  $17,- 
215,041.  With  the  1966  appropriation 
and  the  carryover  of  the  fiscal  year  1965 
funds  in  the  States  and  territories  with 
approved  plans,  we  expect  a  minimum 
of  105,000  adults  to  be  enrolled  in  adult 
basic  education  classes  throughout  the 
Nation  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Recent  information  from  many  State 
Departments  of  Education  attests  to  the 
tremendous  need  for  this  program  and 
the  great  effort  being  expended  to  reach 
and  teach  those  unfortunate  masses  who 
are  effectively  shut  out  of  the  American 
mainstream  because  of  their  inability  to 
read  and  write.  To  cite  only  a  few  in¬ 
stances  of  progress : 

First.  In  Hawaii  this  week  1,000  per¬ 
sons  are  registered  in  86  adult  basic  edu¬ 
cation  classes.  For  the  first  time  ever, 
summer  classes  have  been  made  possible. 

Second.  In  Kentucky,  total  State  en¬ 
rollment  from  April  to  June  of  this  year 
reached  7,650  persons.  In  the  19- 
county  Appalachian  area  project,  4,715 
adults  were  enrolled  in  basic  education 
classes  in  cooperation  with  title  V,  work 
experience,  program.  On  July  14,  recog¬ 
nition  day  was  held  in  Floyd  County  for 
the  635  enrollees  whose  classes  recently 
ended.  Over  300  of  these  enrollees  were 
totally  illiterate.  At  a  cost  of  only  46 
cents  per  clock  hour,  these  individuals 
have  achieved  gains  in  grade  ranging 
from  .5  to  4.8  grade  levels  with  only  150 
hours  of  instruction. 

Third.  New  York  City  expected  to 
have  250-275  classes  beginning  July  6, 
averaging  15  people  each.  The  city  will 
add  an  additional  200  hours  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  English  for  their  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  population  in  advance  of  adult  basic 
education,  because  experience  has  proved 
this  training  to  be  necessary. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  can  afford  any  longer  to 
ignore  or  short  change  the  millions  of 
adults  in  our  society  who  are  unemployed 
and  unemployable  and  who  represent, 
therefore,  a  tremendous  drag  on  our 
economy.  We  are  paying  the  cost  of 
limited  educational  attainment  of  a 
large  segment  of  our  population  in  terms 
of  unemployment,  low  levels  of  trainable 
adults,  decline  in  the  strength  of  the 
family  structure,  and  reduction  of  par¬ 


ticipation  in  the  political  institutions  of 
our  great  country. 

Funds  provided  through  title  II-B  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  fiscal 
year  1965  have  helped  develop  an  orga¬ 
nizational  structure,  an  expertise,*  and  a 
procedure  for  attacking  the  problem. 
Public  school  educators  have  become 
aware  of  the  pockets  of  illiteracy  all 
around  them.  True  it  is  that  the  30,000 
persons  reached  so  far  and  the  105,000 
who  will  be  reached  in  fiscal  year  1966 
are  only  a  beginning  attack  on  the  big 
probem  ahead  of  us.  But  with  sufficient 
funds  it  is  possible  for  this,  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world,  to  begin  on  the  long 
road  that  will  lead  to  making  our  country 
96  or  even  98  percent  functionally  liter¬ 
ate.  We  have  the  resources  and  we 
know  the  goal. 

We  believe  there  is  now  a  national  will 
to  do  that  recognizes  that,  to  make  even 
a  minimal  impact  on  the  total  problem, 
the  Federal  Government  should  aim  to 
reach  effectively  no  less  than  5  million 
illiterates  in  the  next  10  years. 

A  firm  foundation  for  the  Adult  Basic 
Education  Program  has  been  built.  Let 
us  proceed  now  to  construct  a  plan  for 
the  future  that  will  substantially  con¬ 
quer  our  illteracy  problem  throughout 
this  great  country. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  not  concluding 
by  pointing  out  the  great  benefit  which 
this  part  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  confers  upon  my  own  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  are  a  great  State — now  the 
largest  in  the  Union  in  terms  of  popula¬ 
tion — because  of  a  great  influx  of  new 
citizens  who  constantly  enter  our  portals. 

Many  of  these  new  residents  are  from 
our  sister  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  other 
Latin  American  countries,  and  are  im¬ 
mediately  faced  with  a  language  barrier 
and  a  cultural  barrier — of  which  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  major  part.  They  are  not 
literate  in  the  English  language,  although 
they  may  be  skilled  and  hardworking 
citizens  who  have  an  adequate  mastery 
of  their  own  tongue.  The  Adult  Basic  Ed¬ 
ucation  provisions  of  this  legislation  will 
make  it  possible  to  take  great  strides  to¬ 
ward  meeting  the  needs  of  these  adults 
and,  by  virtue  of  this,  to  ease  the  impact 
of  acculturation  on  them  and  upon  their 
children. 

Similarly,  we  are  experiencing  a  great 
migration  of  citizens  from  other  States — 
particularly  from  the  South— and,  in 
many  cases,  these  citizens  are  underedu¬ 
cated,  from  rural  backgrounds,  with 
many  problems  of  adjustment  to  an  ur¬ 
ban  culture.  Adult  Basic  Education  will 
provide  an  opportunity  which  has  impli¬ 
cations  and  results  far  greater  than 
merely  teaching  an  adult  the  basic  skills 
of  reading  and  writing. 

It  has  been  found  over  and  over  again 
that  it  is  the  children  from  families 
where  the  parents  do  not  read  and  write, 
where  books  are  a  rarity,  and  where  there 
is  little  regard  for  the  learning  process, 
who  become  the  problem  children  in  our 
schools.  These  are  the  ones  who  become 
dropouts,  delinquents,  or  welfare  cases. 

California  has  had  more  than  her  share 
of  this  kind  of  problem.  Despite  her 
great  resources  and  high  standards  of 
education  the  State  has  not  been  able  to 
conquer  that  problem.  So  it  has  been 
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that  the  help  offered  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  will  be,  if  anything,  of 
greater  benefit  to  California  than  to 
many  of  the  more  economically  depressed 
States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  my  col¬ 
leagues  will  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation  and  in  seeking,  with  all 
our  ability,  to  eliminate  the  scourge  of 
illiteracy  in  this  country  and,  therefore, 
the  poverty  which  invariably  accompa¬ 
nies  that  illiteracy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-eight 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  the 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec-  | 
tiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


\  THE  LATE  NEIL  CURRY 

Mr,  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks,) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to\advise  the  House  that  a  distin¬ 
guished 'American,  Mr.  Neil  Curry,  has 
passed  away.  Mr.  Curry  was  a  great 
public -spirited  citizen  whose  activities 
embraced  business,  politics,  civic  work, 
and  philanthropy.  He  was  probably 
known  to  more  Members  of  Congress 
than  any  other  person  in  the  country 
who  had  not  actually  served  in  this  body. 

He  was  one  of  the  recognized  business 
geniuses  of  this\  country;  he  served  ac¬ 
tively  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  some 
30  of  our  most  prominent  corporations. 
Only  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  public 
responsibility  ana\  compassion  could 
motivate  a  man  already  so  burdened  to 
engage,  as  he  did,  inVo  many  important 
civic  and  charitable  undertakings.  Mr. 
Curry  was  especially  fond  of  children 
and  there  is  no  estimating  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  welfare  of  Asthmatic  chil¬ 
dren  and  others  havingX  medical  prob¬ 
lems.  He  was  the  greatest  friend  to 
children  that  I  have  ever  known;  he  gave 
unstintingly  to  them  of  bXth  his  time 
and  his  fortune.  \ 

He  was  eminently  admireck  and  loved 
in  Oklahoma.  I  am  sad  indeed  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  this  man  who  \  was  my 
friend,  a  friend  of  my  State,  of  V)  many 
Members  of  Congress,  and  of  s!s>  many 
Americans,  will  be  with  us  no  longer. 
His  good  works  attest  to  the  woXth  of 
his  life  and  stand  as  towering  memorials 
to  his  values  and  his  achievements^ 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  toXhis 
widow,  his  son  and  daughters,  his  grand¬ 
children,  and  loved  ones.  X 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  thX 
gentleman  yield?  ' 
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vties  of  the  civllan  leaders  and  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  the  civilian  leadership  of  the  unique 
experience  of  our  military  leaders. 

lis  country  is  fortunate  to  have  officers 
like  iSenerals  LeMay  and  Power  in  key  posi¬ 
tions na  its  defense  forces.  Their  experience, 
knowledge,  and  calm  resolution  contribute 
the  kind  of  strength  we  need  in  these  trying 
times.  Knowing  war  well,  they  want  to 
know  peace 'even  better. 

Last  year  a  distinguished  European,  Andre 
Malraux,  French  Minister  of  State  for  Cul¬ 
tural  Affairs,  paid  a  great  tribute  to  our 
Nation.  It  seems  tp  me  that  in  doing  so  he 
unconsciously  paid  ’high  tribute  to  the  U.S. 
military  man,  as  weli^  as  to  our  system  of 
Government  with  its  checks  and  balances, 
and  to  the  moral  strength  of  our  people. 

He  said  that  ours  is  “thfe only  nation  that 
has  waged  war  but  not  worshipped  it,  that 
has  won  the  greatest  powers  in  the  world 
but  not  sought  it,  that  hasNwrought  the 
greatest  weapon  of  death  but  has,  not  wished 
to  wield.  May  it  inspire  men  with  dreams 
worthy  of  its  action.” 

To  the  noble  words  of  this  tribute  to  all 
Americans  I  would  like  simply  to  add  tjiese: 
May  this  Nation  continue  to  inspire  military 
men  with  actions  worthy  of  its  dreams. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Eugene  M.  Zuckert,' 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

Mr.  Zuckert  was  born  November  9,  1911, 
in  New  York  City  and  is  the  son  of  Harry  M. 
and  Eugenie  Adrienne  Pincoffs  Zuckert  (de¬ 
ceased)  . 

He  attended  public  elementary  and  high 
schools  of  suburban  New  York,  received 
preparatory  education  at  the  Salisbury 
School,  Salisbury,  Conn.,  and  obtained  his 
B.A.  from  Yale  University  in  1933;  in 
1937,  received  LL.B.  from  Yale  was  a  cer¬ 
tificate  for  completion  of  the  combined  law- 
business  course  at  Harvard  and  Yale.  At 
Yale  he  was  a  member  of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi 
fraternity. 

Mr.  Zuckert  is  a  member  of  the  bar  in 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  has  practiced  law  in  these 
States;  however,  most  of  his  professional 
career  has  been  devoted  to  public  service. 

From  1937  to  1940,  Mr.  Zuckert  was  at¬ 
torney  for  the  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  at  Washington  and  New  York. 
From  1940  to  1944  he  was  an  instructor  in 
relations  between  Government  and  business 
at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  advancing  to  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  and  later  to  assistant  dean  of  the 
school.  During  this  period,  he  also  served 
as  administrative  head  of  the  first  advanced 
management  course  given  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School. 

In  1944,  Mr.  Zuckert  entered  the  DfS. 
Navy  on  military  duty  and  served  iiy'the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  as  a 
lieutenant  (Jg).  On  September  20;  1947, 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  under  Secretary  of  thq/Air  Force 
Stuart  Symington. 

He  was  appointed  a  membe^  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  t on  January  21, 
1952,  and  served  until  June  2o,  1954,  when  he 
returned  to  the  private  practice  of  law  spe¬ 
cializing  as  a  consultant  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy.  He  coauthored  with  Arnold 
Kramish  the  book,  “^tomic  Energy  for  Your 
Business.” 

Secretary  ZuclteH  is  a  director  of  the 
People-to-Peopla/Health  Foundation,  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit  organization  which  is  operating  the 
Hope  ship  as /part  of  the  President’s  people- 
to-people  ppogram. 

Mr.  Zuckert  has  received  an  honorably 
LL.D  dej^ree  from  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity/and  an  honorary  doctor  of  engineer¬ 
ing  degree  from  Clarkson  College,  N.Y. 

Zuckert  was  sworn  in  as  Secretary  of 
th^  Air  Force  on  January  24,  1961.  He  is 


married  to  the  former  Barbara  Jackman  of 
Newburyport,  Mass.  He  has  three  children; 
two  daughters,  Adrienne  K.,  and  Gene,  and  a 
son,  Robert  B. 

general  leave  to  extend 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  life  and  service  of 
the  Hon.  Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAILURE  OF  MANUFACTURERS  TO 
PASS  ON  EXCISE  TAX  CUTS  TO 
THE  CONSUMER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 


mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  a  table.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  checking 
over  the  new  price  lists  of  business  ina- 
chines  to  the  U.S.  Government,  Y  am 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  Government 
itself  is  being  bilked  of  its  proper  share 
of  the  excise  tax  reduction  op  business 
machines.  It  seems  incredible  that  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  business  machines  who  a 
short  time  ago  promised  Jto  pass  on  the 
excise  tax  cut  to  the  consumer  should  be 
taking  advantage  of  th6  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  itself.  From  fene  following  table, 
it  can  be  seen  that  certain  manufacturers 
of  business  machine  are  keeping  in  their 
pockets  up  to  p9  percent  of  the  excise 
tax  cut. 

Congress  rriay  be  compelled  to  recon¬ 
sider  its  recent  reduction  of  excise  tax 
where  tax  benefits  are  retained  by  the 
manufacturer  as  extra  profits. 

Following  is  a  table  listing  the  Gov¬ 
ernment's  prices  on  leading  business  ma¬ 
chines  : 


Effect  of  excise  tax  reduction  on  Government  purchase  of  business  machines 


Machine 


?»■ 


Gestetner  model  360. 

Gestetner  moder520. 

Gestetner  model  f 
A.  B.  Dick  model  f 
A.  B.  Dick  model  439 
Elliott  model  2200. 

IBM  typewriter  model  ( 

IBM  typewriter  model  719 
IBM  typewriter  model  723A 
IBM  typewriter  model  Ejr 
tive.. 

IBM  dictator  model  211 
IBM  dictator  model  2 ? 

IBM  dictator  modeLE13. 

IBM  dictator  model  214. 
Remington  typewriter. 
Smith-Corona  typewriter 
model  250.. 

Smith-Coro^d  typewriter 
model  410 

Dictaphone  recorder _ 

Dictaph<me  transcriber.  .. 
Dictaphone  combination. 

SoundScriber  communicator _ 

SoucdScriber  transcriber. 


Prior  to 
June  22 

Federal 

excise/tax 

June  22-30 

Portion  of  excise 
tax  retained  by 
company 

July  Ion 

Ration  of  excise 
tax  returned  to 
Government 

Amount 

Per¬ 

cent 

Amount 

Per¬ 

cent 

$686.  56 

$640.  00 

$640.00 

425/70 

396.  00 

396.00 

38?.  70 

376.  00 

376.  50 

/os.  00 

$25.  50 

382.  50 

382.50 

/705.  00 

43.50 

-661.  50 

$36.00 

83 

697. 00 

$7.60 

17 

/  903.95 

850.  25 

850.  25 

441.  60 

27.60 

414.  00 

9.00 

33 

423. 00 

18.60 

67 

480  00 

450.  00 

450.  00 

456.  00 

28.50 

427.60 

13.  50 

47 

441.00 

15.00 

53 

619.  20 

38. 70 

680. 50 

13.60 

35 

594.00 

25.20 

65 

\  445. 20 

25.20 

420. 00 

10. 00 

40 

430. 00 

15. 20 

60 

\  418.  70 

23.  70 

395. 00 

10.00 

42 

405. 00 

13.70 

68 

M98.  20 

28.20 

470. 00 

25.  00 

89 

495.  00 

3.20 

11 

4S9. 30 

24.30 

405. 00 

15.  00 

62 

420.  00 

9.30 

38 

437y  1 0 

409.  50 

409.  50 

241  (hV, 

225.  00 

225.00 

452.  34 

\  29.34 

423.00 

9.00 

31 

432.00 

20.34 

69 

434.  60 

\24.60 

410.00 

10.00 

41 

420.00 

14.60 

69 

420.82 

S3.  82 

397.  00 

10.  00 

43 

407.  00 

13.82 

68 

503  50 

475.  00 

475.  00 

417  91 

395.  00 

395.00 

407. 33 

385.  00 

385.00 

CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

(Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Brock)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  6  years,  the  third  week  of  July 
in  this  country  has  observed  a  Captive 
Nations  Week  during  which  the  plight 
of  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
is  officially  noted.  We  do  this  because 
the  Congress,  in  Public  Law  86-90,  unan¬ 
imously  declared  that  it  should  be  done, 
but  more  than  that,  I  hope  we  do  it  be¬ 
cause  we  honestly  knovv  of  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  captive  peoples  of  the  world 
and  want  them  to  know  we  care. 

It  seems  particularly  important  to  me 
that  as  the  international  political 
struggle  tightens  around  us  almost  daily 
that  we  realize  what  happened  to  the 
nations  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia, 


/hite  Ruthenia,  Rumania,  East  Ger¬ 
many,  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China,  Ar¬ 
menia,  Azorbaigan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ukal,  Tibet,  Cos- 
sacki,  Tkirkestan,  and  others.  Certainly 
we  can  See  what  is  happening  in  Viet¬ 
nam  just  N?y  picking  up  a  daily  paper 
and  looking\at  the  front  page. 

The  people\from  the  captive  nations 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  truth 
about  Soviet  cornmunism  than  anyone. 
They  know  from\firsthand  experience 
how  the  Russians  overran  their  countries 
and  denied  the  people  their  freedom. 
Let  us  learn  from  ther 

One  of  America’s  mosKvigorous  anti¬ 
communist  statesman  wassthe  late  John 
Foster  Dulles,  President  Eisenhower’s 
dedicated  Secretary  of  State\  I  like  to 
recall  what  he  had  to  say  about  this 
struggle.  In  November  1958  he  said: 

There  are  some  who  seem  to  feel  th®L  be¬ 
cause  international  communism  is  a  power¬ 
ful  and  stubborn  force,  we  should  give  ws^y 
before  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous 
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tli&n  to  operate  on  the  theory  that,  if  hostile 
and\vil  forces  do  not  readily  change,  it  is 
always,  we  who  must  change  to  accommo- 
date  thepi. 

Communism  is  stubborn  for  the  wrong; 
let  us  be  steadfast  for  the  right.  A  capacity 
to  change  i£,  indispensable.  Equally  indis¬ 
pensable  is  tke  capacity  to  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good.  But  let  us  make  our  opposi¬ 
tion  not  just  a  barren  negative  but  a  positive 
alternative.  \  - 

Despotisms,  with  their  iron  discipline,  their 
materialistic  productions,  their  hard  and 
glittering  exterior,  alwkys  seem  to  have  the 
advantage  over  democracies  which  advertise 
their  differences  to  all  the,,  world  and  which 
often  appear  as  about  to  rail  apart. 

The  fact  is  that  the  despotisms  are  always 
weaker  than  they  appear  and  the  free  nations 
are  usually  stronger  than  they  seem. 

Dealing  with  this  “stubborn  'wrong”— 
as  Dulles  called  it — often  seemsMike  an 
impossible  job,  especially  when  it  geo¬ 
graphically  remote  and  it  seems  that  we 
are  only  indirectly  involved.  \ 

In  recent  years,  however,  American^ 
have  realized  that  the  tenacles  of  com-\ 
munism  didn’t  stop  in  Eastern  Europe. 
We  were  confronted— and  still  are,  for 
that  matter — with  a  Communist  beach¬ 
head  right  here  in  our  own  hemisphere. 
This  probably  did  not  surprise  many  of 
the  captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
who  understand  communism  and  its  ways 
much  better  than  we  ever  seemed  to 
want  to. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  must  be 
brought  to  our  senses  by  painful  object 
lessons  like  Vietnam.  It  is  a  tragedy 
when  more  blood  has  to  be  spilled  be¬ 
cause  of  an  earlier  failure  to  stand  firm 
against  the  stubborn  wrong. 

Let  us  salute  the  captive  peoples  this 
week  in  their  brave  fight  against  des¬ 
potism.  Let  us  give  them  every  encour¬ 
agement  and  let  us  give  them  hope 
through  our  better  recognition  of  the 
problem  that  confronts  not  just  them 
but  us. 

Let  us  show  them  that  the  positive  al¬ 
ternative  we  offer  is  justice,  and  freedom. 
As  we  offer  our  prayers  and  hopes  for 
those  who  have  fallen  to  communism. 
Let  us  show  our  conviction  and  dedica¬ 
tion  to  principle  to  the  whole  world  that 
it  might  hearten  the  conquered  and  dis¬ 
courage  the  conqueror. 

A  SON  OF  ILLINOIS  COMES  HOI 

(Mr.  McCLORY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brock)  was  granted  permission /to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point:  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  personal  sympathy 
and  that  of  other  members  of  my  family 
and  in  behalf  of  all  of  the  residents  of 
the  12th  Illinois  District  on  the  occasion 
of  the  passing  of  /Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 
Our  sympathy  is  directed  to  Ambassador 
Stevenson’s  bereaved  family  as  well  as 
to  the  many  intimate  friends  to  whom 
his  passing  i/  a  deep  personal  loss. 

Millions  of  words  of  eulogy  are  being, 
and  have/neen,  written  and  spoken  on 
Adlai  Stevenson’s  career  as  a  statesman 
and  world  leader.  But  I  am  inclined  to 
recall/liim  as  my  most  illustrious  con¬ 
stituent — one  whose  life  path  reached 
frpm  the  prairies  of  Illinois  to  a  pinnacle 


of  national  and  International  promi¬ 
nence.  I  am  grateful  that  my  life 
touched  his  at  several  points. 

I  had  known  Adlai  Stevenson  for 
many  years  as  a  neighbor  and  as  a 
friend.  His  home  was  only  a  few  miles 
away  from  mine  in  Lake  County.  For 
many  years  I  knew  Adlai  Stevenson  as 
a  distinguished  fellow  attorney  at  the  ' 
Illinois  bar.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
during  Adlai  Stevenson’s  term  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Illinois.  Our  great  love  for  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  been  beautifully  de¬ 
scribed  in  his  own  eloquent  words: 

Here,  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  the 
Middle  West,  we  can  see  a  long  way  in  all 
directions.  We  look  to  east,  to  west,  to  north 
and  south.  Our  commerce,  our  ideas  come 
and  go  in  all  directions.  Here  are  no  bar¬ 
riers,  no  defenses  to  ideas  and  aspirations. 
We  want  none;  we  want  no  shackles  on  the 
mind  or  the  spirit,  no'  rigid  patterns  of 
thought,  no  iron  conformity.  We  want  only 
the  faith  and  conviction  that  triumph  in 
free  contest. 

Following  the  1948  general  election, 
bllai  E.  Stevenson  went  to  Springfield 
asxfche  Governor  of  Illinois.  As  a  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  general  assembly  for  oi 
district  during  part  of  his  term,  I  kne 
him  intimately  as  Illinois’  chief  executive 
and  as  aNState  leader  of  integrity,  vision, 
and  idealism. 

As  his  path  advanced  into  National 
and  international  affairs,  I  saw/Governor 
Stevenson  lessYrequently.  Often  he  was 
far  from  Lake  County — as  he  was  at  the 
time  of  his  passing — but/  he  spoke  of 
“back  home.”  HisNmost/recent  personal 
plans  had  included\v/cationing  at  his 
Libertyville  home  wit$\his  sons  and  their 
families — a  vacation  scheduled  to  begin 
this  week. 

Now  he  has  goyfe  beyondNour  sight  and 
sound  and  we  seek  to  explain,  the  void  of 
his  absence.  A  like  to  thinkNof  him  as 
resting  in  oar  beloved  State  of  Illinois 
with  his  /own  words  as  eulogy  and 
epitaph:. 

No  American  can  travel  the  long  rdad  I 
have  tf&veled  and  not  find  his  faith  renewed, 
his  fmth  in  his  country  and  its  future. 


amendment,  I  left  no  instructions  foi 
pairing.  Inadvertently,  on  rollcall 
177,  I  am  recorded  as  paired 
the  amendment.  However,  had  I 
present  and  voting  I  would  have/ 

In  the  affirmative  and  I  take  1  s  op¬ 
portunity  to  clarify  my  positiojf  i  this 
amendment. 


OPPOSITION  OF  REPUBLICAN  POL¬ 
ICY  COMMITTEE  TO  H.R.  8283 

(Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Brock)  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex-- 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  rise  as  chairman  of  the  House  Re¬ 
publican  policy  committee  to  express  the 
opposition  of  the  committee  to  H.R. 
8283. 

This  bill  extends  a  program  which  has 
shown  itself  to  be  largely  ineffective  and 
badly  mismanaged.  Although  it  doubles 
the  cost  of  the  program,  there  was  no 
eal  investigation  into  the  shoddy  opera¬ 
tion  that  even  the  few  days  of  hearings 
revealed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
my  statement  on  the  bill  as  issued  fol¬ 
lowing  the  policy  committee’s  action  in 
opposing  the  bill  as  presently  written: 
Statement  by  Mb.  Rhodes  op  Arizona 
The  opposition  of  the  Republican  policy 
committee  to  H.R.  8283,  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  Amendments  of  1965  is  based 
upon  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty  is  becoming  a  rout  for  the 
forces  of  affluence. 

The  administration  of  the  program,  guided 
by  a  part-time  administrator  has  been  so 
poor  as  to  create  the  real  possibility  that  the 
entire  program  may  collapse  under  the 
weight  of  mismanagement,  shoddy  political 
patronage  and  crude  power  politics. 

The  majority  of  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  have 
pointed  to  some  of  the  more  serious  defects 
in  the  program  which  this  bill  seeks  to  im¬ 
plement: 

1.  The  community  action  program  has 
I/have  traversed  the  New  England  hillsXJ  ^Hen  into  the  hands  of  big  city  political 
abfcze  with  autumn  color,  and  felt  the  touchN  .bosses  “whose  only  mterest  in  the  poor  is  to 


the  soft  air  of  the  Southland. 

I  have  flown  over  the  mighty  mountains  to 
the  Golden  Gate  and  the  blue  Pacific. 

I  have  flown  over  the  fir-clad  slopes  and 
the  rolling  wheatlands  of  the  great  North¬ 
west,  and  over  the  lonely  cattle  lands  of  the 
old  Southwest. 

I  have  traveled  the  routes  that  my  fore¬ 
bears  followed  westward  to  Illinois.  I  have 
seen  the  old  stone  houses  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  hills,  and  I  have  come  home  to  the 
sweep  and  the  swell  of  the  free  soil  of  our 
beloved  Illinois. 


GILBERT  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

(Mr.  BOW  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brock)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
consideration  and  passage  of  H.R.  6400, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  I  was 
necessarily  absent.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  did  not  anticipate  the  presenta¬ 
tion  or  any  vote  thereon  of  the  Gilbert 


exploit  them.” 

2.  “The  entire  act  is  the  least  coordinated, 
most  confused  tangle  in  recent  memory  and 
this  has  been  made  even  worse  by  removing 
the  last  vestige  of  State  authority — giving  the 
Director  of  OEO  the  power  to  override  the 
Governor’s  veto.” 

3.  “The  OEO,  under  the  part-time  czar,  is 
an  administrative  shambles  in  which  a 
fantastic  number  of  highly  paid,  casually 
selected  amateurs  frantically  attempt  to 
patch  together  programs  that  will  reflect  a 
favorable  image  to  the  Congress  and  public.” 

4.  The  bill  doubles  appropriation  au¬ 
thorizations  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no 
meaningful  evaluation  of  the  real  worth  of 
the  present  program  has  been  undertaken. 

A  brief  look  at  the  present  act  is  called 
for.  By  March  31  of  this  year  only  1  of 
the  9  programs  authorized  by  the  act  had 
been  funded  in  excess  of  35  percent.  Other 
programs  ranged  from  a  fraction  of  1  to  35 
percent.  * 

There  is  only  one  item  upon  which"  the 
OEO  has  managed  to  spend  lavishly — itself. 
The  OEO  has  spent  a  whopping  85  percent  of 
the  $5.5  million  budgeted  for  personnel  and 
administration. 

The  brief  hearings  on  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  program,  shut  off  abruptly  over  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  the  committee  Republicans,  opened  a 
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crack  in  the  door  just  wide  enough  for 
glimpses  to  be  had  of  the  unbelievable  mis¬ 
use  of  this  program  across  the  Nation. 

This  minute  glimpse  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  community  action  program  is  little 
more  than  a  sham — a  hoax  upon  the  poor. 

In  light  of  these  facts  the  Republican 
policy  committee  is  opposed  to  the  bill  as 
written.  We  join  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee  in  the  hope  that  the  bill  will 
not  be  enacted  unless  the  following  steps  are 
* 

1.  An  investigation  of  the  entire  existing 
program  by  a  bipartisan  committee  selected 
by  the  Speaker. 

2.  The  restoration  of  the  veto  power  of 
State  Governors  and  the  institution  of  ar¬ 
rangements  for  State  coordination  of  com¬ 
munity  action  programs. 

3.  The  appointment  of  a  full-time  admin¬ 
istrator  who  is  barred  from  holding  other 
Federal  posts. 

4.  The  reduction  of  the  authorization  of 
funds  to  the  present  level  until  a  proper 
evaluation -of  the  existing  act  can  be  under¬ 
taken  and  completed. 

In  the  name  of  the  poverty  stricken  of  the 
Nation  who  need  pity,  not  patronage  for 
politicians,  protection  and  assistance,  not 
shining  promises,  we  urge  that  these  es¬ 
sential  measures  be  undertaken  immediately. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LEGION  CALLS 
FOR  NATIONAL  CEMETERY  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Brock)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  26,  the  American  Legion,  depart¬ 
ment  of  New  Hampshire,  completed  a 
most  productive  convention,  adopting  a 
series  of  resolutions  concerning  issues 
of  importance  to  the  Nation  generally, 
and  to  veterans  In  particular.  I  was 
especially  pleased  to  note  the  Legion’s 
endorsement  for  proposals  to  establish 
a  national  cemetery  in  New  England. 
On  March  24,  I  introduced  H.R.  6678,  a 
duplicate  of  a  bill  I  sponsored  in  the  88th 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
such  a  cemetery.  I  heartily  endorse  the 
resolution  and  offer  It  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Veterans’  Affairs  Resolution  2 
Whereas  there  does  not  now  exist  a /Na¬ 
tional  cemetery  anywhere  in  the  New/Eng¬ 
land  States;  and 

Whereas  there  is  cause  for  a  /National 
cemetery  to  be  established  in  New’ England : 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  New  Hampshire  depart¬ 
ment,  the  American  Legionyin  convention 
assembled  this  26th  day  of  June,  1965,  in 
Laconia,  N.H.,  That  suitable  legislation  be 
enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary' of  the  Army  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  national  cemetery  in  New  England, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  acquire  by  gift, 
purchase,  or  cmidemnatlon  an  amount  of 
land  not  to  exceed  500  acres  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  such  cemetery;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolv/d,  That  by  this  legislation  the  Sec¬ 
retary  *Sf  the  Army  be  authorized  and  di- 
rectecy to  provide  for  the  care  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  national  cemetery  established 
ler.  authority  of  the  first  section  of  this 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  FOR  LABO¬ 
RATORY  ANIMALS;  KEENE,  N.H. 
GARDEN  CLUB  ENDORSES  CLEVE¬ 
LAND  BILL 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Brock)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Old  Homestead 
Garden  Club  of  Keene,  N.H.,  has  voted 
its  support  of  my  bill,  H.R.  5647,  which 
would  establish  humane  standards  for 
the  treatment  of  experimental  animals 
used  in  research  financed  all  or  in  part 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Mrs.  Alton 
Coller,  president  of  the  club,  has  for¬ 
warded  to  me  the  text  of  the  resolution, 
which  I  offer  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
along  with  my  reply  to  her  letter: 

The  Old  Homestead  Garden  Club, 

Swanzey,  N.H.,  July  6,  1965. 
Congressman  James  Cleveland, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Old  Homestead  Garden  Club 
-f  Keene,  N.H.,  has  unanimously  passed  ti 
•llowing  resolution; 

(That  the  Congress  and  Senate  comrfiit- 
teesyhold  hearings  on  humane  animals ^/legis¬ 
lation,  without  further  delay,  and  indorse 
bill  H(R.  5647,  introduced  by  Representative 
James  Cleveland,  and  bill  S.  1071, introduced 
by  Senator  Joseph  Clark,  identical  bills. 
These  two  'biUs  meet  the  six  basic  humane 
requirementssto  prevent  needless  suffering  of 
animals  used  In  laboratories  and  other  re¬ 
search,  and  urge  the  passage  of  these  bills 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress.’ 
Respectfully/  _ 

Alton  Coller, 

President. 


July  8,  1965. 

Mrs.  Alton  CodIer, 

President,  th ?  Old  Homestect Garden  Club, 
Swanzey,  Ah 

Dear  Mrs.  Coller  :  Thank  'you  for  in¬ 
forming  /me  of  the  encouraging\resolution 
passed /by  the  Old  Homestead  Garden  Club 
of  Keghe,  N.H.,  concerning  the  humane  treat- 
meiyC  of  experimental  animals. 

lis  support,  following  that  recently  'given 
the  New  Hampshire  Federation  \of 
/omen’s  Clubs,  is  very  much  appreciated. 

In  this  regard,  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  the  enclosed  insert  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  3,  1965. 
Regards  and  best  wishes, 

James  C.  Cleveland, 

Member  of  Congress. 


NOW  THE  RECORD  IS  STRAIGHT 

(Mr.  BATTEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brock)  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Record  of  July  7, 1  entered  the  transcript 
of  an  NBC  television  program,  “Situa¬ 
tion  Report,”  of  July  1,  which  dealt  with 
the  debate  now  going  on  in  Congress 
about  our  Government’s  policies  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  NBC  News  Correspondent  Robert 
Goralski  was  the  commentator. 

I  called  attention  to  some  inaccuracies 
in  that  broadcast,  particularly  to  a 
statement  implying  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Republican 
conference,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 


sin  [Mr.  Laird],  had  recommended  that 
the  United  States  “pour  combat  troops 
into  South  Vietnam’s  jungles”  and  mat 
U.S.  planes  “would  destroy  everything  in 
sight  north  of  the  17th  parallel,  includ¬ 
ing  Hanoi  itself.” 

On  the  following  Thursdavf  July  8, 
Mr.  Goralski,  on  the  same/broadcast, 
made  some  clarification  oj/his  remarks 
when  he  said : 

Before  going  into  tonight’s  “Situation  Re¬ 
port,’’  I’d  like  to  clarify  a  point  made  on 
last  Thursday's  program.  In  referring  to 
Republican  calls  for  ,iiew  military  efforts  in 
Vietnam,  I  may  hgVe  left  the  impression 
that  Representative  Melvin  Laird,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  was  calling  for  a  further  buildup 
of  American  grdund  forces.  Representative 
Laird  has  nevyr  made  such  a  proposal  *  *  * 
he’s  urged  consideration  of  more  extensive 
use  of  air  /nd  naval  forces.  The  point  needed 
clarifying 

I  appreciate  the  correction  of  Mr. 
Gorguski  has  made  and  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  the  full  transcript  of 
/Situation  Report”  of  July  8. in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point : 

Situation  Report,  July  8 
(By  Robert  Goralski) 

South  Vietnam’s  problems  will  be  all  too 
familiar  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  when  he 
returns  to  Saigon.  A  “Situation  Report” 
after  this. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Before  going  into  tonight’s  “Situation 
Report,”  I’d  like  to  clarify  a  point  made  on 
last  Thursday’s  program.  In  referring  to 
Republican  calls  for  new  military  efforts  in 
Vietnam,  I  may  have  left  the  impression  that 
Representative  Melvin  Laird,  of  Wisconsin, 
was  calling  for  a  further  buildup  of  American 
ground  forces  there.  Representative  Laird 
has  never  made  such  a  proposal  *  *  *  he’s 
urged  consideration  of  more  extensive  use 
of  air  and  naval  forces.  The  point  needed 
clarifying. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge’s  reappointment  as 
Ambassador  to  Saigon  will  probably  be  weU 
received  by  the  Vietnamese.  He  was  always 
popular — he  was  charming  and  affable  as  he 
was  insistence  that  the  war  be  prosecuted 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

But  Mr.  Lodge  is  going  to  find  that  when 
he  returns  to  the  Embassy  in  Saigon  the  in¬ 
ternal  political  situation  is  just  as  confused 
as  ever.  Today’s  government  may  not  be 
’vfhere  tomorrow.  His  task  is  going  to  be  made 
oubly  difficult  because  of  the  latest 
premier,  Air  Vice  Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 
TheVyoung  Vietnamese  is  impetuous  and 
bold.Nind  his  actions  are  raising  many  an 
eyebrow,  Ky  has  promised  to  execute  war 
profiteer^ personally,  picking  his  victims  in 
an  arbitrary  manner. 

What  coim^rns  most  people,  however,  is  a 
statement  KjVreportedly  made  to  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  London  Sunday  Mirror. 
According  to  theXpaper,  Ky  said  he  had  only 
one  hero — that  was  Adolf  Hitler.  He  is  fur¬ 
ther  quoted  as  sayusg  what  South  Vietnam 
needs  are  four  or  five  hitlers.  Since  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  article,  then’s  been  no  effort  by 
Ky  to  retract. 

If  true,  it’s  an  appalling,  statement.  The 
most  immediate  effect  has\been  a  propa¬ 
ganda  field  day  for  the  Communists.  Radio 
Moscow  and  other  Communists\news  organs 
have  picked  up  the  remarks  anchare  paint¬ 
ing  the  United  States  as  supportCqg  a  gov¬ 
ernment  headed  by  a  man  who  worships  the 
memory  of  Hitler.  It  places  the  ’United 
States  in  a  most  embarrassing  position, Ho  be 
sure. 
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If  Ev  honestly  holds  Hitler  as  his  model, 
one  might  wonder  what  he  has  In  store  for 
the  South.  Vietnamese.  He’s  already  cracked 
down  on  \war  profiteers,  draft  dodgers — 
desirable  measures,  but  what’s  he  going  to  do 
next. 

Henry  Cabot' Lodge  will  undoubtedly  have 
his  hands  full  fyith  Ky.  Chronic  political 
instability  is  notNgoing  to  be  relieved  with 
Ky  moving  in  wildNdirections.  The  colorful 
airman  is  known  to\avor  air  strikes  against 
Hanoi;  he’s  now  takerhup  the  call  to  liberate 
North  Vietnam,  presumably  by  an  army 
marching  north  over  the,  17th  parallel. 

The  months  ahead  should  be  interesting, 
and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  kurely  will  have 
one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  in  his  long 
career  of  public  service.  \ 


BRILLANCE  IN  THE  BERKSHIRES 

(Mr.  CONTE  (at  the  request 'of  Mr. 
Brock)  was  granted  permission  ito  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in\the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.)  _  \ 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the'' 
most  distinguished  summer  residents  of 
my  congressional  district  are  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  their  renowned  conductor,  Erich 
Leinsdorf.  For  7  weeks  the  beautiful 
Tanglewood  estate  overlooking  Lake 
Mahkeenac  near  Lenox,  Mass.,  becomes 
a  musician’s  paradise  as  the  Symphony 
gathers  there  to  perform  a  series  of  24 
concerts  comprising  the  Berkshire  Mu¬ 
sic  Festival.  Tanglewood  also  houses  an 
educational  center  where  promising 
young  musicians  can  study  under  the 
guidance  of  the  most  talented  men  in  the 
country.  This  year  Tanglewood  is  at¬ 
tracting  such  distinguished  musicians  as 
Van  Cliburn,  Aaron  Copland,  Charles 
Munch,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Isaac  Stem, 
Leopold  Stokowski,  and  others  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention.  The  Harvard  Glee 
Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society  will 
sing.  Chamber  music  groups  will  per¬ 
form.  As  a  grand  finale,  the  final  week¬ 
end  will  be  devoted  to  a  complete  per¬ 
formance  of  Richard  Wagner’s  Lohen¬ 
grin. 

Presiding  over  this  rich  melange  of 
talent  is  Erich  Leinsdorf.  Last  week  Life 
magazine  wrote  a  short  but  perceptive 
article  about  Mr.  Leinsdorf,  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  it  so  much  that  I  want  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  have  the  opportunity  to' 
read  it.  I  have  included  here  the  tejrt 
of  the  article  and  picture  captions  which 
are  self-explanatory.  I  regret  that  the 
Record  has  no  facilities  for  pointing 
Life’s  excellent  photographs.  There  is 
one  especially  good  one;  it  shows  Leins¬ 
dorf  in  bed,  his  hand  to  his/brow  in  a 
gesture  of  disbelief,  reading/ copy  of  the 
Record.  Says  Leinsdorf  y 

I  take  the  Record  to  baa  with  me  every 
night — and  I  don’t  mean  tnat  reading  it  puts 
me  to  sleep.  It  is  marvelous.  Where  else 
can  you  find  out  exactly  what  is  going  on  in 
this  country?  I  especially  look  for  Wayne 
Morse.  What  a  maverick. 

The  article  follows: 

Erich  Leinsdorf  Is  Boston’s  Insatiable  Per- 

rECTIONISTi/THE  MAESTRO  DEMANDS  BRIL¬ 
LIANCE  / 

With  fierce  and  tender  concentration, 
Erich  Leinsdorf  hones  his  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestaa  to  brilliant  precision.  Perfection 
is  his  Passion,  and  last  week  he  was  demand¬ 
ing  yC  in  the  hills  of  Tanglewood,  Mass.,  at 
the/opening  of  the  annual  Berkshire  Music 


Festival.  Living  up  to  his  own  exacting 
standard,  Leinsdorf  has  made  his  gem-like 
orchestra  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of 
American  music,  “I  am  in  heaven  when  I 
play  with  him,”  says  pianist  Artur  Rubin¬ 
stein. 

Vienna-born  Leinsdorf,  53,  made  his  Ameri¬ 
can  debut  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
1938  and  has  lived  here  ever  since.  Though 
stiff  and  uncompromising  on  the  podium, 
off  stage  he  is  an  amiable,  gregarious  father 
of  five  who  collects  clothes,  stamps,  wines, 
and  mechanical  toys.  But  even  in  these 
pursuits  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  casual 
approach.  “When  my  sons  became  interested 
in  baseball,”  he  says,  “I  briefed  myself  on  it. 
I  even  corresponded  with  Red  Barber.”  Once 
feared  as  an  arrogant  martinet,  he  has 
mellowed  with  success.  "I  used  to  think 
there  was  only  one  right  way,”  he  says, 
“but  now  I  know  there  are  right  ways  and 
right  ways.” 

Here  are  some  of  Leinsdorf’s  comments 
about  his  world : 

“Boston  is  a  liberal  city,  and  the  old  ladies 
on  Friday  afternoon  are  the  most  liberal 
audience  because  they  have  heard  the  most 
music.  They  might  not  like  everything,  but 
.they  appreciate  an  expanding  repertory. 

\  “We  are  today  in  a  mass  culture.  There 
are  more  audiences,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
exciting  thing.  But  we  are  not  compro¬ 
mising  on  account  of  our  large  audiences/ 
quite  \he  contrary.  / 

“Today’s  young  musicians  have  gone  from 
the  horse,  and  buggy  to  the  airplane  without 
having  gone  through  the  railroad  station. 
All  these  kids  jump  the  19th  century/  They 
accept  Vivaldi  and  Bach,  but  they  loathe 
Wagner  and  Tchaikovsky.  / 

“I  have  a  quiet  period  in  the /horning  and 
always  before  I  go  to  a  concert,  I  need  an 
awful  lot  of  time  to  myself./ 

“There  are  three  worlds  ofimusic — the  com¬ 
poser’s,  the  performer ’Sj/ and  the  critic’s, 
I  believe  in  friction,  'for  without  friction 
there  can  be  no  progressV  The  music  world 
cannot  live  without  it.  \ 

“I’ve  always  felt/that  operatic  work  and 
concert  work  together  make  Nip  a  complete 
musical  life.  Bvtt  in  symphony  conducting 
the  conductor  As  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
show  than  iiyopera.  There  is  not\the  visual 
to  fall  bachr  on,  and  thus  one’s  Resources 
must  be  richer.  \ 

“My  orchestra  is  a  wonderful  blend  of 
Europe/nd  America.  You  eat  dinner  Mme- 
wher e/with  the  orchestra  and  first  someone 
comes  up  and  addresses  you  in  perfect 
French,  and  then  along  comes  a  young  mam 
from  Indiana. 

/  “To  have  been  graced  by  providence  with 
special  aptitudes  and  abilities,  maybe  even 
genius,  does  not  at  once  entitle  the  bearer  to 
present  a  bill  to  the  world  for  remittance. 

“Conducting  is  a  matter  of  knowing  that 
there  is  much  you  don’t  conduct.  It’s  con¬ 
stantly  alternating  between  listening  and 
leading.  Beating  time  is  not  conducting  an 
orchestra. 

“We  have  a  crazy  schedule  in  Boston — 
too  much  work  and  to  many  vacations. 
Each  year  I  conduct  100  concerts.  To  relax 
I  like  to  walk  and  ride  horseback.  I  like  to 
ride  in  the  mountains  especially.  And  I 
read  a  lot,  mainly  history.” 


DEFER  BERLIN  CRISIS  VETERANS 

(Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Brock)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress  should  act  to  defer  any  active 
duty  callup  of  reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen  who  were  mobilized  during 
the  1961  Berlin  crisis  or  whose  enlist¬ 
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ments  were  extended  for  more  than  90/ 
days  during  the  Berlin  crisis.  These  per¬ 
sonnel  should  not  be  recalled  to  active 
duty  in  any  current  callup  unless  abso¬ 
lutely  vital  to  the  national  security; 

I  am  today  introducing  a  Hopse  con¬ 
current  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  “the /President 
should,  insofar  as  it  is  consistent  with 
the  national  defense  and  security,  defer 
until  last”  the  callup  of /personnel  who 
were  returned  to  active  duty  for  more 
than  30  days  during  ffie  Berlin  crisis  or 
whose  enlistments  /were  extended  for 
more  than  90  days/ 

As  my  colleague  know,  there  has  been 
no  notification  6i  any  impending  callup 
by  the  President  but  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  such  a/mobilization  is  pending.  I 
am  not  in  a/position  to  evaluate  the  need 
for  a  callup  until  further  information 
is  made/available  by  Defense  Secretary 
McNar/ara.  Assuming,  however,  that 
the  President  intends  such  a  callup,  I 
urge  that  the  Congress  act  promptly  on 
this  resolution. 

/  Some  148,000  reservists  and  guardsmen 
were  recalled  to  active  duty  in  1961  for 
the  Berlin  crisis.  In  addition,  more 
than  300,000  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and 
Marine  personnel  then  on  active  duty 
had  their  terms  of  service  extended  by 
order  of  the  President.  Many  served  up 
to  10  months  of  additional  active  duty 
time. 

A  joint  resolution  signed  into  law 
August  1,  1961,  formed  the  basis  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  Executive  order  of  Au¬ 
gust  10,  1961,  authorizing  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  up  to  250,000  ready  reservists  for 
not  more  than  12  months.  The  same 
order  authorized  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  to  involuntarily  extend  enlistments 
and  periods  of  obligated  service  for  up 
to  12  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  this  resolution  and 
urge  speedy  approval. 


(Mr.  KEITH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brock)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

\Mr.  KEITH’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


(Mr.  WAGGONNER  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Vivian)  Nvas  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  mclude  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.)  \ 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  you  appreciate  the  feeling  some 
of  us  who  represent  the  Southern  States 
feel  when  we  rise  to  discuss  any  measure 
dealing  with  so-called  cnul  rights.  We 
have  taken  the  floor  in  theVast  majority 
of  cases  in  an  effort  to  urge  commonsense 
in  the  face  of  irrational,  extremist  pro¬ 
posals  whose  singlemost  featurh.  is  their 
premise  that  the  end  justifies  anysmeans 
necessary,  including  unconstitutional 
legislation,  discriminatory  legislation, 
.and  legislation  that  is  admitted  to  >he 
faulty  and  hasty  in  the  cloakrooms  bAt 
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fortunately  one,  for  example,  was  the 
subject  of  a  report  I  received  from  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  am  not  going 
to  narhe  names,  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you  howiorrendous  that  report  was,  but 
no  Member  of  this  House  in  his  right 
senses  coukI  have  embraced  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  professional  staff  that  profes¬ 
sional  who  wakthe  subject  of  that  report. 
It  was  an  outrageous  report.  How  in  the 
thunder  could  I'accept  on  the  staff  of 
the  Judiciary  Comnaittee  a  man  who  had 
been  so  excoriated  bJt  the  Department  of 
Justice? 

So  it  was  with  theVther  gentleman 
that  was  named.  I  said/VName  another 
name.”  No,  the  gentleman  insists  upon 
those  names.  Therefore,  w\came  to  an 
impasse. 

The  subcommittee  has  macte  innum¬ 
erable  reports,  reports  of  all  sorus^  which 
are  the  reports  that  undoubtedly  the 
Joint  Committee  on  ImmigrationXand 
Nationality  would  also  make.  Let \ne 
give  you  some  of  the  names  of  these  coi 
prehensive  report  made  by  our  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Immigration. 

Study  of  population  and  immigration 
problems  in  the  United  States. 

Study  of  population  and  immigration 
problems  of  the  world. 

Asian  populations. 

Trends  in  Canadian  populations. 

The  demographic  position  of  the  Car¬ 
ibbean. 

The  growth  of  the  population  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America. 

Immigration  to  the  United  States,  as 
presented  by  the  Immigration  and  Nat¬ 
uralization  Service. 

The  population  of  western  Europe. 

Nonimmigrant  visa  issuance  and  reg/ 
istered  demand  for  quota  immigrant 
visas. 

Refugees  and  international  migration. 

Admission  of  aliens  into  the  Upited 
States  for  temporary  employment 

Commuter  workers 

Study  of  population  and  imn^gration 
problems. 

Inquiry  into  the  alien  medical  exam 
ination  program  of  the  l/s.  Public 
Health  Service. 

Inquiry  into  the  entries  otf'aliens  under 
administration  diseretioi)&ry  (parole) 
authority. 

Inquiry  into  the  selection,  security 
screenings,  admission^emergency  care, 
and  resettlement  of  Cuban  refugees  in 
the  United  States. 

Inquiry  into  the  enlistment  of  nations 
of  the  Republic  of  tne  Philippines  in  the 
U.S.  Navy,  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Judicial  decisions  construing  certain 
provision  of  thf  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act. 

Those  are  ry  comprehensive  studies 
that  have  been  made  by  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  whiciyne  is  chairman.  Remember, 
this  Joint  .Committee  has  no  legislative 
responsibility.  Now  why  does  he  want 
to  stray  afield  and  have  additional 
studies  made  with  a  duplication  of  funds 
and  a  waste  of  money  because  of  dupli¬ 
cation^  some  of  the  committee.  I  can¬ 
not  sfee  that.  I  have  tried  to  argue  with 
thecentleman  but  I  apparently  can  give 
hinL explanations,  but  I  cannot  give  him 
iderstanding.  That  is  the  way  the  sit¬ 
uation  lies  unfortunately. 


Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tl/e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  yield 
although  I  am  not  a  merchant  and  I  do 
not  come  from  Mount  Kisco;  I  con)fe  from 
the  State  of  New  York  and  I /do  not 
represent  the  state  of  Brooklyn — there 
is  no  such  State. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Is  it  n/t  correct 
to  say  that  those  reports  that  you  have 
enumerated  were  directed  ay  policy  ques¬ 
tions.  Not  one  of  them  /was  directed 
toward  policy  implications.  They  are 
only  an  accumulation  >of  information 
regarding  trends  in  population. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Oh,  Lcannot  agree  with 
that.  Of  course,  therp  is  policy  involved 
in  all  these  studies/ but  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  feels  it  is  nec/ssary  to  make  some 
investigations  of  policy,  he  has  a  perfect 
right  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
to  set  up  inquiries.  Nobody  could  object 
to  his  doing  that.  If  the  gentieman  wants 
funds  for  that  purpose,  I  would  be  glad  to 
give  him  the  funds.  Never  have  you 
vbeen  denied  Any  funds  from  me.  If  you 
rant  the  funds,  the  funds  are  there  and 
I  Vill  be  >glad  to  make  them  available 
to  you. 

So\  Wbuld  hope  that  I  have  answered 
the  distinguished  Member  from  Ohio  and 
I  hope/tKat  the  conference  report  will  be 
adopted. 

ie  SPE)\KER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has\xpired. 

!r.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
weaker,  I  move\the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKErX  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  rephrt  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  ThXcierk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  'Page  21,  line 
15,  strike  out  "$604,600”  and  insert  "$728,- 
000”. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS^  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  moves  that  Sie 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  tin 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  38  and' 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  out  and 
inserted  by  said  amendment  insert:  “$809,- 
000”. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  and  the  amendment  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

(Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter  and  tabulations.) 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8383)  to 
expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it¬ 
self  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
8283,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rose  on  yesterday  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  had  48 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  had  26  minutes 
remaining. 

Before  the  Committee  rose  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]  had 
the  floor.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama 
has  4  minutes  remaining,  and  is  recog¬ 
nized  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  speak  for  myself  alone  or  even  for 
the  large  number  of  my  constituents 
for  whom  I  am  certain  I  speak,  but  for 
not  less  than  millions  of  American  citi¬ 
zens,  in  voicing  my  concern  over  one 
aspect  of  the  present  war  on  poverty, 
that  aspect  which  constitutes  only  a 
small  part  of  the  present  program  but 
which  involves  the  activity  of  churches 
and  other  religious  organizations  in  the 
community  action  programs  of  the  OEO. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset,  I  understand 
that  in  these  cases  a  grant  is  not  made 
directly  to  a  church.  Rather,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  church  form  a  public  corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose,  and  said  public 
corporation  is  controlled  in  many  cases 
by  said  church,  and  this  public  corpora¬ 
tion  formed  by  and  controlled  by  the 
church  receives  a  grant  and  administers 
the  program.  To  say  that  because  of 
this  arrangement  there  is  no  connection 
between  church  and  state  in  this  program 
is  to  say  that  the  stockholders  of  a 
corporation  derive  no  benefit  from  bene¬ 
fits  accruing  to  that  corporation  or  that 
the  board  of  directors  of  General  Motors 
has  no  connection  with  the  corporation 
itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  specific  con¬ 
stitutional  prohibition  against  our  mak¬ 
ing  tmy  law  to  establish  religion.  I  do 
not  and  cannot  believe  it  was  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  at  the  outset  that  this 
should  be  a  part  of  the  poverty  program. 

There  are  many  voices  from  the  past 
which  would  echo  concern. 

For  example,  John  Adams,  the  second 
President,  said : 

I  hope  Congress  will  never  meddle  with 
religion  further  than  to  say  their  own 
prayers. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

I  consider  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  interdicted  by  the  Constitution 
from  intermeddling  with  religious  institu¬ 
tions,  their  doctrines,  disciplines,  or  exer¬ 
cises.  Certainly  no  power  to  prescribe  any 
religious  exercise  or  assume  authority  in 
religious  discipline,  has  been  delegated  to 
the  general  government. 

James  Madison  said : 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  right  in  the 
general  government  to  intermeddle  with  re- 
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ligion.  Its  least  interference  with  it  would 
be  a  most  flagrant  usurpation. 

Andrew  Johnson  said: 

Here  religion,  released  from  political  con¬ 
nection  with  the  civil  government,  refuses 
to  subserve  the  craft  of  statesmen,  and  be¬ 
comes  in  its  independence  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  people. 

I  do  not  stand  alone  in  my  concern 
about  the  constitutionality  of  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Earlier  this  year  a  case  reached 
the  court  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  have 
here  an  article  from  the  Kansas  City 
Times,  which  I  will  request  permission 
to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
telling  of  a  case  of  some  18  citizens 
against  church  participation  in  the 
Head  Start  program  there.  It  is  being 
tested  now  and  OEO  attorneys  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  that  suit. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Times,  June  17,  1965] 
Sms  on  Church  Poverty  Role:  Constitu¬ 
tionality  of  Using  Catholic  Building 
Questioned — In  Head  Start  Plan— Plain¬ 
tiffs  Are  Area  Men  Backed  by  P.O.A.U. 
Chapter 

A  lawsuit  challenging  the  participation  of 
the  Kansas  City-St.  Joseph  Catholic  diocese 
in  Operation  Head  Start,  a  preschool  pro¬ 
gram  for  poor  children,  was  filed  here  yes¬ 
terday. 

The  action  will  bring  the  first  court  test 
in  the  Nation  on  Head  Start,  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  court  chaUenge  of  any  aspect 
of  the  nationwide  war  on  poverty,  initiated 
by  the  -Federal  Government  and  adminis¬ 
tered  locally. 

a  constitutional  point 
The  suit  challenges  the  proposed  use  of 
three  Catholic  schools  as  sites  for  part  of  an 
8-week  summer  program  to  prepare  children 
of  poor  families  to  begin  school.  The  suit 
alleges  violation  of  the  constitutional  provi¬ 
sion  of  separation  of  church  and  State. 

Plaintiffs  in  the  suit  are  18  Kansas  City 
area  men  and  women  backed  strongly  by 
Protestants  and  Other  Americans  United  for 
Separation  of  Church  and  State,  a  national 
organization.  Most  of  the  plaintiffs  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Kansas  City  P.O.A.U.  chapter. 

The  petition,  filed  in  the  Jackson  County 
Circuit  Court  in  Independence,  alleges  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  poverty  project  by  the  Cath¬ 
olic  diocese  violates  article  I  of  the  Missouri 
constitution  and  the  1st  and  14th  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  in  these 
respects : 

It  aids  religion  because  it  causes  a  public 
welfare  program  to  be  conducted  by  and  in 
religious  institutions. 

It  places  behind  such  participation  the 
power,  prestige,  and  financial  support  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  bodies. 

It  causes  a  fusion  of  governmental  and  re¬ 
ligious  functions. 

It  causes  tax  money  to  be  used  in  support 
of  a  religious  activity  or  institution. 

It  furnishes  a  preschool  program  with  tax 
funds  to  parochial-school  children  which  is 
otherwise  not  provided. 

Named  defendants  are  the  Human  Re¬ 
sources  Corp.,  which  administers  the  war  on 
poverty  in  Kansas  City  and  Jackson  County, 
including  the  dispensing  of  Federal  funds; 
Kansas  City  and  Jackson  County,  which  each 
contributed  $10,000  to  the  corporation  as 
their  share;  and  the  city  and  county  treas¬ 
urers. 

EVENING  THE  ODDS 

The  object  of  Operation  Head  Start  is  to 
give  children  in  designated  poverty  areas  as 
good  a  chance  to  succeed  in  school  as  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  middle-class  background.  .  One 
basic  function  of  the  preschool  courses  will 
be  to  enlarge  the  vocabulary  of  the  children. 

The  Human  Resources  Corp.  developed  a 
plan  in  which  345  children  will  be  taught 


in  preschool  courses  this  summer  at  9 
schools — 6  public  and  3  Catholic. 

Enrollment  is  scheduled  for  today. 
Twenty-three  teachers  are  undergoing  spe¬ 
cial  training  this  week  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  Classes  will  begin  Monday. 

The  local  plan,  including  Catholic  dio¬ 
cesan  participation,  was  approved  May  17  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  provided  $54,850  in  Federal 
funds  to  finance  the  summer  project.  As 
contemplated,  Operation  Head  Start  will 
continue  again  in  the  fall,  on  a  larger  scale, 
with  more  Federal  funds. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  NEAR 

The  six  public  schools  are  Attucks,  Gar¬ 
field,  Switzer,  Washington,  Woodland,  and 
Yates.  The  Catholic  schools  are  Annuncia¬ 
tion,  Guadalupe,  and  St.  Aloysius.  \ 

The  lawsuit  says  that  there  are  public 
school  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  three 
Catholic  schools  and  suggested  that  the 
courses  at  Annunciation  be  moved  to  Holmes 
School,  at  Guadalupe  to  either  Switzer  or 
Douglas  schools,  and  at  St.  Aloysius  to  Ben- 
neker  School. 

The  suit  asks  for  a  declaratory  judgment 
on  four  points: 

That  Catholic  participation  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  unconstitutional. 

That  the  Human  Resources  Corp.  cannot 
legally  contract  with  a  religious  institution 
to  conduct  a  program  under  Head  Start. 

That  the  payment,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  tax  money  to 
a  religious  institution  for  its  participation 
in  Head  Start  is  constitutionally  prohibited. 

That  the  preschool  programs  now  proposed 
for  the  three  Catholc  schools  be  transferred 
to  the  nearest  public  school. 

The  petition  also  asked  that  the  defend¬ 
ants  be  enjoined  from  contracting  with, 
transferring  money  to,  or  otherwise  partici¬ 
pating  in  Head  Start  while  the  program  is 
being  conducted  in  schools  owned,  con¬ 
trolled,  or  operated  by  any  religious  insti¬ 
tution. 

REASON  FOR  DECISION 

It  did  not,  however,  ask  for  any  immediate 
relief  and  no  hearings  were  set.  It  was  filed 
in  the  division  of  Judge  Richard  C.  Jensen. 

At  a  brief  press  conference  held  in  his  law 
offices,  Walter  A.  Raymond,  attorney  for  the 
plaintiffs,  was  asked  why  the  suit  was  filed 
here,  since  similar  Head  Start  programs  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  parochial  schools  are  un¬ 
derway  in  many  cities  across  the  country. 

“We  focused  it  here,”  he  said,  “for  three 
reasons.  For  one,  the  Missouri  constitution 
has  about  the  strongest  statements  about 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  of  any 
State  constitution. 

“Secondly,  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court 
has  handed  down  some  of  the  strongest  opin¬ 
ions  enforcing  this  separation.  And  third, 
both  the  city  and  the  county  have  made 
substantial  contributions  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  to  the  program.” 

REASON  IS  GIVEN 

“Our  purpose  in  filing  this  suit,”  Raymond 
said,  “is  not  to  express  opposition  to  this 
particular  antipoverty  program,  but  only  to 
insure  that  it  is  administered  solely  by  pub¬ 
lic  agencies  and  not  private,  religious  agen¬ 
cies.” 

Earlier  than  this,  on  May  24,  1965,  the 
New  York  Times  in  an  editorial  ex¬ 
pressed  its  concern,  stating  the  view  that 
Project  Head  Start  programs  are  ignor¬ 
ing  the  constitutional  principle  of 
church-state  separation  and  should  be 
tested  in  the  courts.  The  New  York 
Times  stated  its  opposition  to  this  kind 
of  participation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  basic  freedom  in  our  land 
is  that  provided  our  citizens  in  the  first 
amendment.  I  know  of  no  case  person¬ 
ally  in  history  where  there  has  been  pre¬ 
served  absolute  religious  liberty  unless 
there  was  also  absolute  separation  of 
church  and  state.  I  am  concerned  about 
this  program  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  church.  It  seems  to  me  for  a  church, 
at  the  worst,  an  unholy  arrangement  and, 
at  the  best,  an  unwise  arrangement  to  be 
joined  in  a  union  and  partnership  with 
Government  and  the  secular  State. 

I  am  concerned  as  a  citizen  about  the 
Federal  Government  establishing  reli¬ 
gion  in  any  place  by  pouring  taxpayers’ 
funds  into  a  program  conducted  and  car¬ 
ried  on  by  a  church.  Although  we  may 
say  that  we  are  not  helping  to  propa¬ 
gate  a  particular  faith  or  to  exalt  a  par¬ 
ticular  faith  in  a  particular  locality,  that 
which  enriches  my  right  pocket  also  en¬ 
riches  my  left  pocket.  That  which  puts 
me  in  the  role  of  one  conducting  great 
charities  in  my  community  also  exalts  my 
reputation  in  other  ways.  I  see  no  escape 
from  the  fact  that  this  program  does  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  religion  and  fos¬ 
ters  particular  religious  groups  in  par¬ 
ticular  communities. 

Many  religious  faiths  and  indeed  most 
of  the  people  in  my  fellowship,  about  10 
million  strong,  could  not  approve  as  a 
matter  of  conscience  and  could  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  such  a  program.  We  operate 
out  of  voluntary  giving  as  Christian 
churches  have  throughout  all  the  cen¬ 
turies.  I  believe  it  is  still  the  right  way 
for  churches  to  conduct  their  works. 

From  a  governmental  point  of  view,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  church  groups  to 
participate.  Most  of  these  programs  are 
conducted  by  city  or  county  boards  of 
education  or  other  groups  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  and  only  a  relative  handful  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  churches  or  religious  organiza¬ 
tions.  Eliminating  these  would  not, 
therefore,  limit  or  handicap  the  “war  on 
poverty.” 

When  I  interrogated  the  Deputy  Direct 
tor,  Mr.  Conway,  concerning  the  use  of 
churches  in  the  program,  he  replied  that 
there  was  very  strict  supervision  of  those 
churches  to  make  sure  that  the  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money  was  not  used  for  religious 
purposes.  However,  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  notarized  statement  from  Constable 
Jack  M.  Bailey,  whom  I  have  known  for 
years  and  whose  character  I  can  attest 
to  as  one  of  absolute  integrity  and  reli¬ 
ability.  I  quote:  m 

State  of  Alabama, 

County  of  Jefferson. 

Before  me,  undersigned  authority,  in  and 
for  said  State  and  county,  personally  ap¬ 
peared  Mr.  Jack  M.  Bailey,  and  being  by  me 
first  duly  sworn  on  oath,  deposes  and  says: 

“While  carrying  out  my  duties  as  con¬ 
stable  of  precinct  10  in  Jefferson  County,  I 
encountered  two  young  men  going  door  to 
door.  I  had  occasion  to  serve  a  civil  process 
at  one  house  at  the  same  time  that  one  of 
the  boys  was  there. 

“First  he  said  that  he  was  working  with 
Operation  Head  Start.  He  then  asked  if 
anyone  in  the  household  was  a  member  of 
a  specific  religion.  He  asked  if  any  persons 
living  there  was  interested  in  this  particular 
religion  and  if  they  would  accept  some  liter¬ 
ature  on  the  religion.  He  then  asked  for 
their  names  and  addresses  so  that  he  might 
send  additional  literature.  He  then  asked  if 
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all  adults  In  tlie  family  were  registered  voters 
because  he  said  he  was  helping  on  the  voter 
registration  drive. 

“I  was  working  the  same  area  and  managed 
to  approach  another  house  just  behind  this 
person  and  heard  the  same  story  again.  I 
then  stopped  him  and  talked  with  him.  He 
said  that  his  home  was  In  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
and  that  he  was  In  Birmingham  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  He  said  he  worked  on  canvassing  In 
the  morning  and  at  (a  certain  named  church) 
on  Operation  Head  Start  in  the  afternoon. 

“Jack  M.  Bailey.” 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  the 
20th  day  of  July  1965. 

Mary  P.  Childers, 

Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  July  26,  1968. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  resources  to 
conduct  a  nationwide  investigation,  nor 
do  I  point  an  accusing  finger  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  church.  I  do  not  know  how  often 
this  has  happened.  I  do  not  know  if  this 
was  one  wrongheaded  young  man  or  one 
known  example  of  a  nationwide  pattern 
of  practice.  All  I  know  is  that  when 
there  is  an  unholy  union  of  a  civil  state 
and  a  church,  this  is  the  sort  of  result 
that  is  almost  certain  to  follow.  For 
the  good  of  both  church  and  state  let  us 
make  their  separation  pure  and  complete. 
Toward  this  end,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
support  of  the  amendment  that  I  shall 
offer  later  to  bar  the  Director  from  mak¬ 
ing  further  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
churches  or  other  religious  organizations. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan], 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
vision  of  President  Johnson  in  declaring 
an  all-out  war  against  poverty  and  its 
causes  has  won  the  excited  admiration 
of  the  millions  throughout  our  country. 

Millions  of  the  underprivileged  are 
given  hope  where  once  they  faced  only 
despair. 

Those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the 
bar  have  been  especially  gratified  that  in 
the  formulation  of  his  proposal  the 
President  allowed  for  means  to  provide 
legal  aid  to  the  indigent  on  the  broad¬ 
est  possible  basis.  In  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964,  Congress  wisely 
implemented  that  proposal. 

The  bar  throughout  the  country  has 
already  signified  its  interest  in  and 
hearty  support  of  this  provision. 

It  has  long  troubled  thoughtful  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bar  that  while  an  indigent’s 
constitutional  right  to  counsel  when  he 
has  been  charged  with  crime  is  now  fully 
recognized,  there  has  not  yet  been  a  cor¬ 
responding  recognition  that,  if  there  is 
to  be  equal  justice  under  law,  an  indigent 
is  equally  entitled  to  legal  help  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  of  the  problems  that 
confront  him  under  the  civil  law. 

Surely  when  a  poor  man  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  are  exploited  by  an  unconscionable 
and  illegal  installment  purchase  contract 
that  is  but  the  veil  of  fraud,  he  needs 
legal  help  just  as  much  as  when  he  is 
criminally  charged.  Indeed  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  a  practicable  matter,  his 
need  for  legal  help  may  be  much  greater. 

Yet  the  ability  of  the  indigent  to  get 
such  legal  help  in  our  country  thus  far 


has  been  far  from  realized.  Despite 
diligent  effort  on  the  part  of  legal  aid 
societies,  despite  the  utmost  good  will 
on  the  part  of  the  organized  bar,  the 
resources  of  our  Nation  have  never 
heretofore  been  mobilized  to  make  it 
fully  possible  for  the  indigent  to  receive 
all  of  the  legal  help  they  need. 

But  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  plans  are  being  developed  in 
many  communities  throughout  the  Na¬ 
tion  to  provide  more  adequate  legal  aid 
to  the  indigent  for  all  their  legal  prob¬ 
lems,  civil  as  well  as  criminal. 

It  is  notable  that  here  in  the  Nation’s 
Capital  one  of  the  first  such  plans  has 
already  been  put  into  operation  and  is 
now  rapidly  demonstrating  its  value  to 
the  poor  of  our  city.  The  so-called 
neighborhood  legal  services  project  be¬ 
gan  opening  in  early  January  of  this 
year  neighborhood  legal  offices  in  pov- 
erty-striken  areas.  Six  such  offices  are 
now  in  operation  and  more  are  planned. 
Functioning  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  traditional  Legal  Aid  Society  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  these  neighborhood 
legal  services  project  offices  have  demon¬ 
strated  in  most  dramatic  fashion  the 
great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  mak¬ 
ing  full-scale  legal  aid  readily  accessible 
to  the  poor  in  the  neighborhoods  where 
they  live. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  responsible  lead¬ 
ers  in  other  cities  will  quickly  follow  suit. 
I  particularly  hope  that  in  my  own  home 
city  of  Cleveland  a  similar  project  may 
soon  be  underway.  The  Legal  Aid  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Cleveland  and  leaders  of  the  bar 
and  others  in  that  community  have 
actively  begun  laying  plans. 

Progress  toward  achieving  the  goals 
of  a  Great  Society  cannot  and  must  not 
be  delayed.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
hastened.  Our  local  communities  must 
be  galvanized  into  action  and  no  prin¬ 
ciple  is  more  precious  than  that  the  ideal 
of  equal  justice  under  law  should  at  long 
last  be  translated  into  reality.  Any  delay 
in  achieving  that  reality  means  that  jus¬ 
tice  is  denied  to  someone  simply  because 
he  is  poor. 

We  can  take  pride  that  in  our  Nation’s 
Capital  progress  is  now  swift.  We  can 
hope  that  similar  progress  will  be  made 
swiftly  in  other  cities.  And  I  expect  that 
in  my  home  city,  with  its  great  tradition 
of  civic  pride  and  improvement,  our  peo¬ 
ple  will  move  forward  at  a  pace  even 
faster  than  have  those  here  in  the  Capi¬ 
tal  of  our  Nation. 

The  Congress  can  do  no  less  than  sup¬ 
port  and  strengthen  the  mobilization  of 
our  resources  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Sickles]. 

(Mr.  SICKLES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  no¬ 
ticed  an  article  in  the  newspaper,  just  a 
few  moments  ago,  that  there  was  a  baby 
born  yesterday.  While  we  were  discuss¬ 
ing  the  poverty  bill  and  sometimes  re¬ 
ferring  to  its  Director,  Mr.  Shriver,  his 
wife  was  very  busy  up  in  Boston,  Mass., 
delivering  an  8-pound-2-ounce  boy,  their 
fifth  child — apparently  unnamed  as  yet. 


So  yesterday  while  we  were  so  concerned 
about  the  number  of  employments  of 
Mr.  Shriver,  he  was  acquiring  another 
challenging  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the  time  allotted 
to  me  to  discuss  that  very  issue,  the  is¬ 
sue  of  two  jobs  for  Shriver.  Yesterday 
I  had  the  impression  that  perhaps  we 
should  call  the  issue  “Two  Letters  to 
Shriver,”  or  “The  Case  of  the  Missing 
Phone  Directory.”  But,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  said  yesterday, 
I  did  not  come  here  to  bury  Shriver,  nor 
did  I  come  here  to  praise  him,  because  I 
do  not  think  his  qualifications  are  really 
at  issue. 

You  will  recall  that  on  June  2,  in  the 
other  body,  the  issue  was  raised  about 
the  wisdom  of  Sargent  Shriver’s  being 
both  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity.  The  other  body  did  go  so  far 
as  to  approve  an  amendment  to  the 
Peace  Corps  appropriations  bill  which 
would,  if  carried  out,  limit  Mr.  Shriver 
to  just  one  job. 

When  that  amendment  was  proposed, 
and  as  I  recall  when  the  issue  was  raised 
yesterday,  no  one  questioned  the  educa¬ 
tional  background  of  Mr.  Shriver.  That 
is  not  surprising  because  he  has  a  law 
degree  and  so  many  of  us  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  have  law  degrees. 

When  that  amendment  was  proposed, 
no  one  questioned  the  private  industry 
experience  of  Mr.  Shriver.  He  was  a  very 
successful  manager  of  the  Merchandise 
Mart  in  Chicago. 

When  the  amendment  was  before  the 
Senate  no  one  questioned  the  previous 
Government  experience  that  he  had,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fact  that  he  was  the  key 
man  in  establishing  the  Office  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  that  amend¬ 
ment  was  proposed  no  one  questioned 
the  deep  and  abiding  personal  commit¬ 
ment  that  Mr.  Shriver  obviously  has  to 
the  program  he  is  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  administer. 

Also,  when  that  amendment  was  pro¬ 
posed  no  one  questioned  the  great  energy 
and  attention  to  duty  that  he  has  dis¬ 
played  in  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  seem  to  me, 
however,  that  there  are  some  very  seri¬ 
ous  questions  which  are  raised  regard¬ 
ing  the  wisdom  of  the  action  which  was 
taken  by  the  other  body  and  the  wisdom 
of  our  taking  such  action,  if  it  is  pro¬ 
posed,  when  the  issue  is  placed  in  proper 
perspective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  consider  for  a 
minute  the  real  issues  which  are  raised 
by  such  ill-considered  action. 

A  very  serious  question  is  raised  re¬ 
garding  the  proper  limits  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  prerogatives  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  key  officials  in  his  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  President,  under  our  Constitution, 
is  our  Chief  Executive.  While  he  can 
delegate  authority  to  perform  the  tasks 
of  Government,  he  still  retains  the  ulti¬ 
mate  responsibility.  President  Johnson 
is  not  unhappy  with  the  job  being  per¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  Shriver.  Mr.  Shriver  is 
not  unhappy  with  the  two  hats  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  asked  him  to  wear.  The  Presi- 
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dent  needs  a  wide  variety  of  skilled  in¬ 
dividuals  to  help  him  meet  his  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  American  people  and  we 
should  question  neither  the  authority 
nor  the  obvious  ability  of  the  President 
to  choose  leaders  of  his  own  administra¬ 
tion.  The  Congress  must  allow  him  to 
fill  the  positions  in  his  administration 
with  men  in  whom  he  has  full  trust.  It 
should  not  override  the  judgment  of  the 
President  as  to  who  is  best  suited  to 
manage  Federal  programs. 

Another  question  raised  is  whether  or 
not  the  two  jobs  are  too  big  for  one  man 
to  handle. 

This  argument  must  sound  like  sheer 
nonsense  to  the  President,  who  not  only 
has  two  jobs  but  in  reality  at  least  20 
times  two  jobs.  There  are  other  men 
in  Government,  such  as  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  McNamara,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  who  must  have  tremendously 
diverse  jobs  to  perform.  There  are  men 
in  private  industry,  heading  our  large 
corporations,  who  have  administrative 
responsibilities  that  far  exceed  those  of 
Mr.  Shriver.  Even  we  here  in  Congress 
have  in  reality  more  than  two  jobs.  Be¬ 
sides  legislating,  as  we  are  doing  today, 
we  must  provide  service  to  our  consti¬ 
tuents  on  a  wide  variety  of  problems. 
And  we  must  perform  as  political  lead¬ 
ers  in  order  to  both  maintain  the 
strength  of  our  respective  political 
parties  and  remain  in  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  question 
raised  is  regarding  the  precedent  that 
will  be  set  if  Mr.  Shriver  is  restricted  to 
one  job. 

The  essential  question  involved  here 
is  not  whether  a  particular  individual 
should  be  allowed  to  serve  in  two  high- 
level  jobs  but,  rather,  should  the  Con¬ 
gress  unduly  restrict  the  President  in 
his  choice  of  men  to  run  various  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Federal  Government.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  establishment  of  a  prec¬ 
edent  under  which  Congress  could  con¬ 
tinually  infringe  upon  the  removal 
power  of  the  President  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  smooth  functioning  of 
Government;  not  just  in  this  adminis¬ 
tration,  but  in  subsequent  administra¬ 
tions,  whether  it  be  Democratic  or  Re¬ 
publican. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is  raised 
regarding  the  inventiveness  which  may 
be  curbed  if  Mr.  Shriver  is  limited  to  two 
jobs. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
executive  branch  may  be  organized  to 
fulfill  its  responsibility.  While  there  are 
certain  legal  limitations  restricting  the 
President’s  power  to  effect  reorganiza¬ 
tion  in  the  executive  branch,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  unwise  to  curb  his  power  of 
innovation,  especially  when  considering 
the  establishment  of  new  programs.  We 
in  Congress  should  encourage  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  job  the  Government 
must  perform,  rather  than  stifle  innova¬ 
tion  by  unduly  restricting  administra¬ 
tive  flexibility. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maryland  is  touching  upon  a 
very  interesting  point  and  perhaps  a 


sensitive  point.  There  are  many  of  us 
who  feel  that  it  may  have  been  a  poor 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
choose  one  man  for  two  totally  different 
types  of  jobs. 

The  gentleman  suggested  that  if  we 
interfered  with  the  President’s  preroga¬ 
tive — and  I  think  we  should  hesitate  to 
do  that — we  may  in  some  way  be  doing 
something  which  will  detrimental  to  what 
he  referred  to  as  the  smooth  functioning 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  problems  we 
face  as  a  practical  matter  is  that  one  of 
the  programs  for  which  Mr.  Shriver  is 
at  least  theoretically  responsible,  is  not 
functioning  smoothly.  This  is  true  no 
matter  how  we  gloss  over  the  criticism  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  can  in  fair- 
nes  say  that  there  has  been  increasing 
public  criticism  about  certain  aspects  of 
that  program. 

If  the  man  responsible  for  the  job  of 
running  that  office  does  his  job  as  a  part- 
time  responsibility,  we  are  increasing  the 
chances  that  these  criticisms  will  not  be 
looked  at  and  attended  to.  There  s  no 
relevance  in  saying  that  the  President’s 
job  is  a  big  one,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  a  big  job.  Of  course,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  many  responsi¬ 
bilities,  as  has  the  Secretary  of  State. 
However,  the  basic  responsibility  of  both 
those  individuals  is  at  least  in  one  place, 
whereas  in  this  case  there  is  no  rele¬ 
vance  between  the  OEO  and  the  Peace 
Corps  except  perhaps  that  both  jobs  need 
a  different  kind  of  inspiration.  Perhaps 
it  is  thought  that  Mi'.  Shriver  can  only 
provide  that  inspiration  out  of  some  190 
million  Americans. 

We  are  being  a  little  casual  with  what 
seems  to  be  an  inadequate  discharge  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  one  man,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  responsibility  for  these  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  jobs.  If  one  man  with 
the  responsibility  works  only  3  days  a 
week  it  is  not  enough.  Mr.  Shriver  is 
willing,  so  far  as  the  public  knows,  to  con¬ 
tinue  these  two  jobs,  but  so  far  as  the 
smooth  functioning  of  Government  is 
concerned,  which  the  gentleman  is  talk¬ 
ing  about,  we  might  get  a  better  job  done 
both  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  if  we  had  two  individ¬ 
uals  in  charge. 

I  say  this  in  no  disrespect  to  Mr. 
Shriver.  He  and  I  went  to  law  school 
together.  I  recognize  his  ability,  his  ex¬ 
perience,  and  his  other  qualities,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me,  because  he  is  dividing 
his  time  between  two  different  jobs,  that 
the  Government  is  suffering. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  differ 
respectfully  with  my  good  friend  from 
New  Jersey.  The  gentleman  now  in  the 
well  of  the  House  has  made  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  logical  answers  I 
ever  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
about  an  unjustified  criticism  of  a  public 
official.  He  has  thoroughly  documented 
the  case  that  the  President  is  acting 
wisely  in  appointing  Mr.  Shriver.  Every 
one  of  us  in  our  respective  offices  does  the 
same  thing. 
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It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  presenta¬ 
tion  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land  not  only  gives  a  proper  and  overdue 
tribute  to  a  splendid  public  official,  one 
of  the  most  talented  men  we  have  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  today,  but  also  points  out  very 
clearly  the  Presidential  prerogative  that 
is  involved.  This  is  exercised  daily  in 
our  own  legislative  field  when  we  place 
additonal  burdens  on  the  leadership  in 
the  Congress  and  upon  men  who  already 
have  important  responsibilities.  You 
can  point  to  a  number  of  joint  commit¬ 
tees  working  on  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  legislative  problems  facing  the 
Congress  that  are  headed  by  men  who 
are  also  chairmen  of  committees  op-, 
erating  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  In  further  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  made  we  should  take  these  two 
jobs  away  from  the  present  incumbent 
and  give  them  to  two  separate  indi¬ 
viduals.  Since  this  is  a  question  of  lead¬ 
ership,  an  untangible,  if  we  follow  this 
suggestion  we  may  create  a  bad  situation 
depending  upon  the  qualities  of  the  two 
individuals  who  may  be  selected.  It 
seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  concerned 
with  is  placing  men  in  office  based  upon 
their  capacities. 

The  Director  does  not  become  involved 
in  crossing  every  “t”  or  dotting  every 
“i”.  He  sees  to  it  that  jobs  get  done. 
If  you  have  a  big  job  to  do,  give  it  to  a 
busy  man. 

Let  me  next  refer  to  a  question  that  is 
raised  regarding  the  economies  involved. 
To  make  the  record  perfectly  clear,  Mr. 
Shriver  is  only  receiving  one  salary  and 
that  is  his  salary  as  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  He  is  not  being  paid  two 
salaries.  This  may  be  something  that 
future  Presidents  or  the  incumbent  may 
consider  with  respect  to  other  appoint¬ 
ments. 

A  question  has  been  raised  regarding 
the  essential  differences  between  the  two 
jobs  now  being  held  by  Mr.  Shriver. 

In  both  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  war 
on  poverty  volunteers  play  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  role.  The  war  on  poverty  has  a  di¬ 
rect  counterpart  to  the  overseas  Peace 
Corps,  VISTA,  which  is  under  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  direction  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  In  addition,  the 
war  on  poverty,  especially  in  its  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  depends  upon 
the  involvement  of  large  numbers  of  vol¬ 
unteers.  In  my  State  of  Maryland  alone, 
we  have  over  3,000  unpaid  volunteers 
working  this  summer  on  youth  programs 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity.  Mr.  Shriver  has  a  demon¬ 
strated  capacity  to  inspire  others  to  vol¬ 
unteer  their  services. 

A  serious  constitutional  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate. 

Under  our  Constitution  the  President 
has  the  power  to  appoint  certain  key 
officials  of  the  executive  branch  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  The 
courts  have  held  that  the  President  also 
has  the  unrestricted  power  of  removal. 
The  Congress  cannot  infringe  upon  this 
power  unless  wrongdoing  is  involved. 
The  other  body  has  exercised  their  con¬ 
stitutional  authority  by  confirming  Mr. 
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Shriver  to  both  positions  he  now  holds. 
It  is  incongruous  to  me  that  efforts 
should  now  be  made  to  usurp  the  power 
of  the  President  by  attempting  to  re¬ 
quire  him  to  fill  one  of  the  jobs  Mr. 
Shriver  now  holds  with  another  indi¬ 
vidual. 

There  was  a  letter  which  was  sent  to 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
William  H.  Josephson,  dated  June  18, 
1965. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

June  23,  1965. 

Mr.  Boyd  Crawford, 

Staff  Administrator,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Boyd  :  Last  week,  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  asked  me  for 
my  opinion  with  respect  to  the  issue  raised 
by  the  language  appearing  in  lines  4  through 
7  on  page  2  of  S.  2054  as  that  bill  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
on  June  3,  1965. 

Enclosed  for  such  use  as  the  committee 
deems  appropriate  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  me 
dated  June  18,  1965,  from  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Office  of  Legal  Counsel, 
Department  of  Justice,  Mr.  Norbert  A.  Schlei. 

You  will  note  his  opinion  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  question  “would  constitute  an  un¬ 
constitutional  attempt  by  Congress  to  re¬ 
move  from  office  an  officer  of  the  executive 
branch.” 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  Josephson, 

General  Counsel. 


Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  June  18,  1965. 
Mr.  William  H.  Josephson, 

General  Counsel,  Peace  Corps, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Josephson:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  request  for  my  views  concerning  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Javits  amendment 
to  S.  2054,  89  th  Congress,  1st  session,  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat. 
612),  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
That  amendment,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  would  add  to  section  4(a)  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  the  following  sentence : 

The  Director  [of  the  Peace  Corps]  shall 
hold  no  other  Federal  office  of  equivalent 
rank. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal,  in  the  words 
of  its  sponsor,  was  “to  provide  that  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Sargent  Shriver, 
shall  not  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Admin¬ 
istering  the  antipoverty  program.”  Ill 
Congressional  Record  (  Daily  Ed.,  June  2, 
1965),  11846. 

It  is  my  conclusion  that  this  amendment 
would  constitute  an  unconstitutional  at¬ 
tempt  by  Congress  to  remove  from  office  an 
officer  of  the  executive  branch  in  a  man¬ 
ner  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution. 
Under  the  Constitution,  the  power  to  remove 
an  officer  of  the  executive  branch  is  vested 
exclusively  in  the  President.  Congress  can 
oust  such  an  officer  only  by  the  process  of 
impeachment  or  by  abolishing  the  office. 
And  while  Congress  can  impose  reasonable 
qualifications  for  civil  offices,  it  may  not 
impose  such  qualifications  retroactively  so 
that  its  action  has  the  effect  of  removing  the 
incumbent  from  office. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap¬ 
point  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  except 
those  inferior  officers  whose  appointments 
the  Congress  may  vest  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads 
of  departments.  The  Congress,  during  a 
famous  debate  of  1789,  recognized  that  the 
power  of  removing  the  officers  of  the  execu¬ 


tive  branch  was  vested  In  the  President 
alone  and  that  the  Congress  could  not  limit 
this  power  by  providing  that  removal,  like 
appointment,  required  senatorial  advice  and 
consent.  The  constitutional  principle  that 
the  power  of  removal  of  executive  officers 
is  vested  in  the  President  alone  was  judicial¬ 
ly  recognized  in  Myers  v.  United  States,  272 
U.S.  52  (1926)  -1  The  only  constitutional  way 
in  which  Congress  can  bring  about  the  re¬ 
moval  of  an  executive  officer,  without  abol¬ 
ishing  his  office,  is  by  way  of  impeachment— 
a  process  which  involves  a  trial  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  conviction  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sen¬ 
ators  present. 

The  Presidents  have  on  several  occasions 
successfully  defended  from  congressional  en¬ 
croachment  their  exclusive  power  to  remove 
executive  officers.  When,  in  1924,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal,  the 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
removal  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denby  (65 
Congressional  Record  2245),  the  President 
declined  to  comply  with  that  request.  He 
stated: 

“The  dismissal  of  an  officer  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  such  as  is  involved  in  this  case, 
other  than  by  impeachment,  is  exclusively 
an  Executive  function.  I  regard  this  as  a 
vital  principle  of  our  Government”  (65  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  2335) . 

In  December  1930,  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  nomination  of  three  members  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  ordered  that 
the  resolution  of  confirmation  be  forwarded 
to  the  President,  who  thereupon  appointed 
those  officers.  After  the  Christmas  recess, 
the  Senate  voted  to  reconsider  the  nomina¬ 
tion  and  asked  the  President  to  return  the 
resolution  of  confirmation.  President 
Hoover  refused  to  comply  with  that  request. 
He  said : 

“I  am  advised  that  these  appointments 
were  constitutionally  made,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  formally  communicated  to  me, 
and  that  the  return  of  the  documents  by  me 
and  reconsideration  by  the  Senate  would  be 
ineffective  to  disturb  the  appointees  in  their 
offices.  I  cannot  admit  the  power  in  the 
Senate  to  encroach  upon  the  Executive  func¬ 
tions  by  removal  of  a  duly  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  officer  under  the  guise  of  reconsideration 
of  his  nomination.”  (74  Congressional 
Record,  1929-1930.) 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  President’s 
refusal  to  permit  the  removal  by  the  Senate 
of  validly  appointed  officers.2 

Section  304  of  the  Urgent  Deficiency  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act  of  1943,  57  Stat.  431,  450, 
provided  that  no  funds  could  be  used  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  three  named  Government  offi¬ 
cials.  When  President  Roosevelt  signed  the 
bill,  he  stated: 

“The  Senate  yielded,  as  I  have  been  forced 
to  yield,  to  avoid  delaying  our  conduct  of 
the  war.  But  I  cannot  so  yield  without 
placing  on  record  my  view  that  this  provi¬ 
sion  is  not  only  unwise  and  discriminatory, 
but  unconstitutional. 

***** 

"This  rider  is  an  unwarranted  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  the  authority  of  both  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  the  judicial  branches  under  our 
Constitution.  It  is  not,  in  my  judgment, 
binding  upon  them.”  (89  Congressional 
Record,  7521.) 


1  Congress  can  limit  the  President’s  power 
to  remove  quasi-legislative  or  quasi-judicial 
officers.  Wiener  v.  United  States,  357  U.S. 
349;  Humphrey’s  Executor  v.  United  States, 
295  U.S.  602.  The  Offices  of  the  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  of  the  Office  of  Econom¬ 
ic  Opportunity  do  not,  however,  fall  into 
those  categories. 

2  United  States  v.  Smith,  286  U.S.  6;  see 
also  36  Op.  A.G.  382.  The  opinion  of  the 
Court  deals  primarily  with  interpretation  of 
the  Senate  rules  rather  than  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  here  involved. 


In  United  States  v.  Lovett,  328  U.S.  303, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  attempt 
to  remove  the  three  officials  by  cutting  off 
their  salaries  was  unconstitutional.  While 
the  Court  relied  on  the  bill-of-attainder 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  would 
probably  not  be  applicable  in  the  present 
case,  its  reasoning  rested  in  part  on  the 
proposition  that  the  legislative  branch  has 
available  to  it  only  one  procedure,  namely 
impeachment,  for  the  removal  of  officers  of 
the  executive  branch. 

When  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
before  Congress  last  year  it  was  generally 
known  that  Mr.  Shriver  would  be  appointed 
to  administer  that  act;  when  Mr.  Shriver 
was  appointed  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  it  was  known  to  the 
Senate  that  he  would  hold  the  two  offices. 
Had  it  wished  to  do  so  at  that  time,  Congress 
could  have  provided  in  the  legislation  that 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  could  not  be  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  at  the  same  time,  or  the  Senate  could 
have  refused  confirmation  for  that  reason. 
For  Congress  may  impose  reasonable  quali¬ 
fications,  applicable  prospectively,  upon 
those  who  would  hold  executive  posts  it  has 
created.  But  if  Congress  could  impose 
qualifications  retroactively,  thereby  ousting 
the  incumbent,  it  could  remove  any  officer 
whose  performance,  however  satisfactory  to 
the  President,  was  unsatisfactory  to  it.  The 
Constitution  is  certainly  not  susceptible  of 
any  such  interpretation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shriver  has 
been  appointed,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  both  of  the  offices 
which  he  now  holds,  the  Congress  may  not 
constitutionally  undo  either  appointment  by 
legislation.  So  long  as  both  posts  continue 
to  exist,  Mr.  Shriver  can  be  removed  only  by 
Presidential  action  or  by  impeachment. 
Sincerely, 

Norbert  A.  Schlei, 

Assistant  Attorney  General,  Office  of 
Legal  Counsel 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  gentleman  re¬ 
ferred  to  Mr.  Shriver  as  holding  two 
jobs,  one  with  salary  and  one  without 
salary.  Is  it  not  true  that  he  has  two 
unlimited  expense  accounts  which  are 
income  tax  free,  one  for  war  and  one  for 
peace? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  have  not  looked  into 
that  question,  but  I  assume  he  is  not 
drawing  on  both  at  the  same  time.  I  do 
not  believe  the  gentleman  means  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  there  has  been  an  unneces¬ 
sary  duplication  in  the  use  of  these  ex¬ 
pense  accounts. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  am  suggesting  du¬ 
plication. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mi’.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cahill], 

(Mr.  CAHILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup¬ 
ported  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in 
1964  because  I  believed  in  the  objective 
and  in  the  need.  I  must  confess,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  have  been  greatly  disturbed 
in  the  past  year  by  the  ineffective  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  legislation.  I  have 
also  been  disturbed,  as  have  many  Mem¬ 
bers  and  countless  citizens,  by  the  ap¬ 
parent  use  of  the  program  for  political 
purposes.  The  record  of  this  debate  is 
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replete  with  illustrations  of  how  politics 
has  played  its  part  in  the  so-called  anti¬ 
poverty  programs.  Yesterday  the  names 
of  countless  consultants  were  inserted  in 
the  record  illustrating  just  how  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  operated  and  how  costly  it  has 
become. 

The  entire  program  was  geared  to 
eliminate  poverty  from  America  and 
there  is  not  a  man  or  women  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  does  not 
subscribe  to  that  lofty  aim.  However, 
it  is  time,  I  believe,  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  certainly  for  Mr.  Shriver  and 
those  associated  with  him  in  administer¬ 
ing  this  program  to  recognize  that  pol¬ 
itics  has  no  part  in  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  and  that  the  waste  in  this  program 
must  be  eliminated. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  inept  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  program,  I  can  cite  one 
personal  experience  which  is  illustrative 
of  many  which  have  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion.  I  had  occasion  back  in  1964  to 
recommend  a  constituent  who  was  emi¬ 
nently  qualified  for  and  was  anxious  to 
obtain  employment  with  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  I  communicated  with  a  Mr.  James 
Gillis  as  early  as  September  1964.  I  did 
not  hear  from  him  and  I  again  wrote  to 
him  in  January,  February,  and  in  March. 
On  the  14th  of  April,  1965,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Gillis  W.  Long,  Assistant 
Director,  who  advised  me : 

Public  response  to  our  program  has  been 
so  great  that  we  have  fallen  behind  in 
acknowledging  many  of  our  inquiries. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Long  advised 
me  that  they  had  no  record  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  which  I  referred  and  which  I 
had  brought  to  his  attention  as  early  as 
September  1964,  with  follow-ups  as  above 
recited. 

The  interesting  feature  of  this  case, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  my  constituent 
did  receive  an  application,  did  complete 
it,  and  was  interviewed  both  at  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  and  personally  in  Washington  by 
accredited  representatives  of  the  poverty 
program,  including  the  same  James  Gillis 
with  whom  I  had  corresponded.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  constituent  received 
an  acknowledgment  from  the  program 
by  way  of  a  card  indicating  that  his 
application  was  completed,  that  he  was 
qualified,  and  that  he  would  hear  in  the 
immediate  future. 

When  last  heard  from  my  constituent, 
he  advised  me  that  while  he  was  entirely 
solvent  when  he  first  applied  for  the  job, 
he  now  found  himself,  after  expending 
funds  for  travel  between  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Washington,  submit¬ 
ting  to  interviews,  and  so  forth,  poverty 
stricken  himself.  In  other  words,  instead 
of  administering  the  act,  he  was  now  in 
a  position  where  he  should  be  a  recipient 
of  the  program. 

While  this  may  seem  farfetched,  the 
facts  are  accurate  and  can  be  completely 
attested  by  correspondence.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  therefore,  naturally  arises  as  to  how 
many  other  incidents  similar  to  this  have 
occurred,  how  much  duplicity  of  effort, 
how  much  waste  of  time? 

If  I  wished  to  be  facetious  in  my  pres¬ 
entation,  I  might  even  suggest  an 
amendment  to  the  adult  basic  educa¬ 
tion  program  under  the  Economic  Op¬ 


portunity  Act  so  that  the  section  could 
be  expanded  to  incorporate  a  filing 
course  for  Federal  personnel  under  the 
antipoverty  program.  The  case  at  hand 
would  certainly  indicate  gross  neglect  in 
the  filing  department. 

But  this  is  just  one  small  example  of 
thousands  that  have  been  reported  by  the 
press  and  by  the  Members  occurring 
throughout  our  country.  I  regret  that 
politics  and  inept  administration  have 
been  permitted  to  dull,  if  not  destroy,  the 
lofty  aims  and  objectives  raised  when 
this  program  was  first  initiated.  I  would 
hope  that  the  President,  who  has  evi¬ 
denced  a  special  interest  in  this  program, 
would  appoint  a  full-time  Administrator, 
whether  it  be  Sargent  Shriver,  a  man  of 
proven  ability  in  many  fields,  or  some¬ 
one  else.  The  j  ob  requires  full  time. 

As  general  debate  now  ends,  I  shall 
look  forward  to  the  amendments  that 
are  going  to  be  presented  and  I  am  hope¬ 
ful  that  several  of  them  will  be  adopted 
in  order  that  the  wastefulness  and  the 
political  machinations  of  this  program 
can  be  lessened,  if  not  completely  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
as  a  Member  whose  misgivings  about  the 
original  Economic  Opportunity  Act  were 
blandly  dismissed  by  proponents  of  the 
bill,  but  have  since  unfortunately  proven 
to  be  substantially  correct. 

Before  continuing  let  me  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  I  am  as  anxious  to  fight 
poverty  in  this  Nation  as  any  Member  of 
this  body,  but  I  question,  Mr.  Chairman 
the  means  of  combat  now  being  em¬ 
ployed.  As  I  stated  on  August  7  in  the 
debate  on  the  original  OEO  bill : 

This  legislation  overlaps  many  existing 
programs  and  conflicts  with  others.  We 
have  scores  of  federally  financed  programs. 

I  also  expressed  misgivings  about  “new 
problems  of  irresponsibility,  buck-pass¬ 
ing,  and  confusion  which  will  hinder 
rather  than  help  the  war  on  poverty 
which  has  been  going  on  in  this  country 
for  many  years.” 

In  a  similar  vein  in  earlier  debate  on 
June  3,  1964,  I  expressed  disapproval  of 
the  fact  that  as  worded  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  provides  that  an  exist¬ 
ing  local  or  township -established  general 
assistance  department  may  be  bypassed. 
In  fact  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
OEO  program  is  under  no  legal  obliga¬ 
tion  to  even  communicate  the  nature  of 
his  activities  to  the  existing  welfare  and 
local  authorities.  On  June  3,  1964, 1  was 
assured  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
[Mr.  Pucinski]  that  it  is  “incorrect  to 
say  a  public  agency  might  be  bypassed,” 
and  in  effect  that  my  fears  were  unwar¬ 
ranted. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  my  mis¬ 
givings  were  not  unwarranted.  For  the 
Republican  task  force,  in  hearing  testi¬ 
mony  from  Arthur  Amolsch,  of  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  discovered  the  very  same  problem 
of  lack  of  Federal-local  communication 
which  I  was  so  concerned.  Mr.  Amolsch 
testified  that  the  Willow  Run  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Neighborhood  Development — 
WRAND — set  up  as  OEO  project  was 
not  only  sloppily  conceived,  but  essen¬ 
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tially  unnecessary.  WRAND  was  set  up 
with  no  attempt  to  contact  town  offi¬ 
cials  in  Ypsilanti.  This  unfortunate  lack 
of  communication  resulted  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  report  which  painted  the 
picture  of  poverty  in  Ypsilanti  much 
darker  than  it  actually  is.  In  fact  the 
citizens  of  Ypsilanti  neither  need  nor  de¬ 
sire  the  projects  being  set  in  motion  and 
have  organized  a  group  called  REPLY — 
return  every  penny,  leave  Ypsilanti.  Mr. 
Gordon  Matteson,  director  of  this 
REPLY  organization  suggested  to  our 
task  force  that  “perhaps  WRAND  wants 
to  function  as  a  government  by  them¬ 
selves.” 

As  I  stated  during  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Amolsch  and  Mr.  Matteson,  Ypsi¬ 
lanti  is  clearly  a  case  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  moving  into  an  area  without 
consulting  the  local  people,  who  would 
have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  welfare  at  the  local  level.  The  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  may  state  in  sec¬ 
tion  202(a)  that  a  community  action 
program  means  a  program  which  is  de¬ 
veloped,  conducted,  and  administered- 
with  the  maximum  feasible  participation 
of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members 
of  the  groups  served  by  Ypsilanti  is 
a  prime  example  of  glaring  failure  to 
even  make  an  attempt  at  participation 
of  existing  local  authorities  and  public 
aid  agencies.  I  would  certainly  advocate 
the  amendment  to  make  such  par¬ 
ticipation  mandatory. 

I  should  add,  here,  that  this  problem 
of  lack  of  communication  between  Fed¬ 
eral  OEO  officials  and  local  officials  was 
further  emphasized  in  the  testimony  of 
Mayor  Walsh  of  Syracuse  before  our  task 
force  on  poverty.  Mayor  Walsh  stated 
that  an  OEO  grant  to  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  conflicted  with  an  existing  city  pro¬ 
gram,  the  crusade  for  opportunity.  The 
Honorable  Catherine  May  testified  in 
the  same  vein  that  in  the  small  commu¬ 
nity  of  White  Swan,  Wash.,  a  great  deal 
of  hostility  has  arisen  among  local  citi¬ 
zens  due  to  OEO  failure  to  even  com¬ 
municate  the  nature  and  intent  of  their 
activities  to  the  town.  The  result  is  hos¬ 
tility  toward  the  newly  established  Job 
Corps  Conservation  Center. 

Perhaps  the  most  recent  and  most 
publicized  debacle  concerning  problems 
of  communication  in  the  implementation 
of  Job  Corps  Centers  is  the  situation  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Without  going  into 
great  detail  about  the  charges  of  ex¬ 
travagant  expenses,  country  club  living, 
excessive  noise,  discipline  problems,  and 
inadequate  screening  of  candidates,  I 
wish  to  dwell  on  one  aspect  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  could  have  been  avoided  by 
better  Federal-local  communication. 

This  problem  in  my  opinion  is  that  of 
mislocation.  The  center  is  located  in  the 
Huntington  Hotel,  a  former  luxury  re¬ 
sort  hotel  in  an  area  where  many  retired 
people  live.  Seven  nearby  hotels  report 
that  they  have  lost  full-time  guests  due 
to  excessive  noise.  Sports  activities  have 
had  to  be  moved  to  another  building. 
Mr.  Nins  Bond  who  operates  the  Bond 
Hotel  for  elderly  people  across  the  street 
from  the  center  convinced  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  to  ask  removal  of  the  OEO  project 
from  the  city  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
pinpointed  the  problem  as  one  of  “mis- 
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location”  of  the  center  in  a  residential 
hotel  area.  As  a  result  of  mislocation 
and  other  problems  the  Pinellas  County 
School  Board  which  set  up  and  operates 
the  center  for  the  Government  voted  to 
terminate  its  $2.5  million  2-year  contract 
sooner  than  its  expiration  date  in  July 
1966,  if  possible. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  more  com¬ 
plete  discussion  of  these  failures,  nor 
have  funds  allowed  our  task  force  to 
make  a  more  complete  investigation,  but 
it  has  become  clear  that  before  we 
blithely  double  the  appropriation  this 
year  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity,  we  have  a  solemn  obligation  and 
responsibility  to  be  sure  that  we  have 
adequately  analyzed  the  program  to 
date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  my  disapproval  of  section  8  of 
this  amendment  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  which  seeks  to  destroy  the 
right  of  Governors  of  the  various  States 
to  call  a  halt  to  unsuccessful  OEO  pro¬ 
grams  in  their  States.  As  the  act  now 
stands,  the  Governors  have  30  days  to 
disapprove  of  OEO  plans.  Section  8  of 
the  amendment  being  considered  today 
seeks  to  make  it  possible  for  the  OEO  Di¬ 
rector  to  continue  his  program  over  the 
Governor’s  veto  if  upon  reconsideration, 
said  Director  finds  the  program  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  provisions  of  title  I,  part 
B,  and  title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act.  I  only  ask  you  to  judge  for 
yourself  whether  given  the  evidence  of 
OEO  action  without  consulting  local 
officials  in  Ypsilanti,  Syracuse,  New 
York,  and  White  Swan,  it  is  wise  to  go 
still  further  and  remove  the  Governor’s 
veto.  I,  for  one,  cannot  see  that  it  is. 

(Mr.  COLLIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Conable]. 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mai'ks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
analysis  of  this  legislation,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  two  aspects  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  :  national  and  local. 

Nationally,  we  must  consider  both  con¬ 
cept  and  performance.  From  what  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  we  in  Congress 
have  little  cause  for  pride  on  either  score. 
Conceptually,  the  program  is  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  diverse  activities,  many  of  which 
would  make  more  sense  in  the  context  of 
an  established  agency  having  overall  pur¬ 
view  of  its  functional  field.  Some  of 
these  activities  have  little  to  recommend 
them  except  their  labels,  which  admit¬ 
tedly  reflect  the  compassion  and  hope  of 
those  who  consider  poverty  an  unneces¬ 
sary  affliction.  A  few  of  these  activities, 
like  Operation  Headstart,  are  new  and 
good.  Some  of  these  activities,  like  the 
Job  Corps,  are  old  and  of  questionable 
value. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  greatest  concep¬ 
tual  weakness  of  the  program  is  its  un¬ 
willingness  to  tap  the  resources  of  local 
government  except  through  the  indirect 
device  of  the  local  advisory  board.  The 
Great  Society  may  be  the  exclusive  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  a 


greater  society  would  result  from  a  sys¬ 
tem  incorporating  and  stimulating  local 
initiative,  rather  than  bypassing  it.  In¬ 
deed,  I  question  whether  we  can  a  vital 
democracy  which  is  not  firmly  based  on 
strong,  elected  local  institutions.  In 
short,  conceptually,  I  feel  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  performance, 
the  poverty  program  is  at  best  suspect.  A 
cloak  of  confusion  and  mystery  sur¬ 
rounds  its  central  administration.  Even 
making  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of 
getting  a  new  bureaucracy  to  function  in 
many  unrelated  areas  at  the  same  time, 
there  seems  to  be  what  I  hope  is  an  un¬ 
necessary  reluctance  by  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  to  have  the  program  re¬ 
viewed  in  detail  through  comprehensive 
hearings  designed  to  weed  out  the  in¬ 
evitable  weaknesses  discovered  during 
the  first  9  months  of  the  program’s  oper¬ 
ation.  During  this  debate,  the  minority 
has  recounted  a  series  of  incidents  and 
episodes  indicating  that  all  is  not  well  in 
the  administration  of  the  program.  As 
an  illustration,  the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
has  two  different  local  agencies  conduct¬ 
ing  separate  poverty  programs  and  these 
programs  are  tending  to  reduce  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  one  another  because  there 
was  inadequate  consideration  of  their 
overall  goals  and  methods  before  ap¬ 
proval  by  Washington. 

These  criticisms  have  not  been  an¬ 
swered,  except  by  those  who  call  them 
petty.  We  have  a  responsibility,  in  vot¬ 
ing  the  not  so  petty  amount  of  almost  $2 
billion  of  the  people’s  money,  to  see  that 
it  is  not  wasted  in  sloppy  administration. 
Bad  administration  can  become  a  matter 
of  substance,  as  wasteful  as  bad  legislat¬ 
ing,  and  certainly  we  have  little  in  the 
record  to  assure  us  that  all  is  well  in  the 
administration  of  the  poverty  program. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  national  aspect 
of  the  poverty  program  is  only  part  of 
the  story,  and,  if  this  is  in  doubt,  it  is  ap¬ 
propriate  that  I  turn  to  the  program  in 
my  own  district  to  see  how  things  are  go¬ 
ing.  The  city  of  Rochester,  part  of  which 
I  represent,  had  some  unfortunate  na¬ 
tional  publicity  at  just  about  the  time  the 
war  on  poverty  was  getting  underway. 
The  funds  made  available  through  this 
program  have  become  a  focal  point  for  a 
great  educational  effort  with  a  broad 
base  of  community  support.  Approval 
has  been  given  to  nine  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  seven  community  action  programs, 
which  are  designed  to  help  a  total  of 
70,000  persons  through  neighborhood 
service  and  information  centers,  educa¬ 
tional  centers,  day  care  programs  and 
the  headstart  program. 

There  is  no  community  in  New  York 
State  which  has  used  its  poverty  funds 
so  well.  There  are  short-term  porblems, 
such  as  insufficient  involvement  of  the 
poor  in  planning,  but  the  long-term  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  community  will  far  outweigh 
deficiencies  which  were  mostly  caused 
by  the-  need  for  haste  with  some  sort  of 
constructive  activity.  If  the  poverty 
funds  had  not  been  available,  some  simi¬ 
lar  program  would  have  been  necessary. 
This  past  weekend  I  discussed  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  number  of  community  lead¬ 
ers  whose  judgment  I  respect,  and  they 
were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 


poverty  funds  in  Rochester  are  serving 
a  needed  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  unwilling  to  over¬ 
look  this  strong  and  consistent  opinion 
from  my  district,  despite  the  misgivings 
I  have  about  the  design  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  program  nationally. 
Were  more  complete  information  avail¬ 
able  at  this  time,  I  might  easily  decide 
that  my  obligation  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Government  required  a  different 
vote  than  that  of  a  Representative  of  my 
district.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
this  program  in  my  area  and  the  con¬ 
structive  use  which  is  being  made  of  it, 
I  am  unwilling  to  see  this  program  killed 
on  the  basis  of  the  poor  information 
which  is  available  on  the  overall  pro¬ 
gram.  By  my  support  at  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  not  committing  my  vote  for 
all  time  to  come.  We  cannot  continue 
indefinitely  to  extend  this  program  on 
the  basis  of  faith,  hope,  and  political 
declarations.  I  trust  Congress  will  in¬ 
sist  on  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  from  this  time 
forward,  so  that  in  another  year  we  can 
decide  this  issue  on  some  other  basis 
than  party  loyalty,  newspaper  revela¬ 
tions,  or  grassroots  samplings. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Gubser]  . 

(Mr.  GUBSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  age  of  great  moral  issues  which,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  moral,  are  presumed  to 
be  above  the  democratic  process  of 
debate  and  the  human  right  to  dissent 
and  to  question. 

If  one  so  much  as  raises  an  honest 
question  on  civil  rights  today  he  is 
branded  as  a  bigot.  If  he  defends  ad¬ 
ministration  policy  in  Vietnam,  he  is  a 
warmonger.  And  if  he  questions  the 
poverty  program,  he  is  considered  heart¬ 
less  and  insensitive  to  the  feelings  of  the 
poor. 

We  who  question  this  program  have 
only  been  told  of  the  great  need  to  cure 
poverty — a  need  with  which  we  agree — 
we  have  not  been  told  of  the  validity  of 
the  plan  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  nor 
have  we  been  presented  with  the  facts 
and  a  record  of  sound  accomplishment. 
In  fact,  facts  have  been  suppressed  and 
denied  us. 

At  the  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  a  national  press 
conference  was  scheduled  on  May  17. 
On  Friday,  May  14,  Miss  Norma  Gordon, 
who  was  to  handle  the  press  conference, 
called  an  employee  of  the  Women’s  Job 
Corps  Center  at  St.  Petersburg  from 
Washington  and  ordered  her  to  keep 
Mrs.  Mary  Packenham,  a  reporter  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  under  surveillance 
during  her  entire  stay  in  St.  Petersburg. 
The  explanation  given  was  that  Mrs. 
Packenham’s  paper,  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  was  known  to  be  antiadministration 
and  known  to  be  unsympathetic  to  the 
Job  Corps.  Miss  Gordon  instructed  this 
employee  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  to  see 
to  it  that  Mrs.  Packenham  did  not  ob¬ 
tain  any  unfavorable  information  that 
she  could  publish. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  could  happen  with 
the  NKVD  in  Russia,  but  it  is  hardly 
something  that  one  expects  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Nor  is  it  something  which  en¬ 
genders  the  faith  and  the  respect  of 
those  of  us  who  belong  to  this  great  de¬ 
liberative  body  and  conscientiously  as¬ 
sume  our  responsibilities  within  the 
democratic  process  to  ask  honest  and 
sincere  questions  as  to  whether  we  are 
being  given  the  truth  and  the  full  truth 
regarding  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  . 

(Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
give  my  wholehearted  support  to  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  the  war  on  poverty  a  suc¬ 
cess.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  vigor  that  has  characterized  the 
implementation  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  thus  far,  but  I  recog¬ 
nize,  as  we  all  must,  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  reaffirm  and  rededicate  our¬ 
selves  to  this  great  national  commitment 
in  order  to  assure  its  success. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  basic  goals 
on  the  war  on  poverty  program  were  to 
eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  by  opening  to  everyone 
the  opportunity  for  education  and  train¬ 
ing,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  decency  and  dig¬ 
nity.  In  a  word,  it  is  our  continuing  aim 
to  provide  the  wherewithal  to  our  im¬ 
poverished  fellow  Americans  to  enable 
them  to  lift  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps  so  that  the  children  of  pov¬ 
erty  do  not  become  the  fathers  of 
poverty. 

We  have  instituted  this  program  so 
that  the  unemployed  teenagers  who  are 
interested  in  “handouts,  muggings,  and 
switchblades”  will  be  persuaded  to  believe 
in  the  Job  Corps  motto  of  “work,  learn, 
earn”;  so  that  the  dropouts  of  today  will 
be  the  occupationally  trained  and  re¬ 
sponsible  citizens  of  tomorrow.  The  war 
is  aimed  not  only  at  individuals,  but  at 
entire  neighborhoods,  communities,  cit¬ 
ies,  and  States.  We  cannot  make  these 
people  work,  but  we  can  see  to  it  that  they 
are  trained  to  work  and  inculcated  with 
the  desire  to  be  self-supporting. 

Under  the  antipoverty  program,  every 
major  city  has  instituted  poverty  plan¬ 
ning,  and  500  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  will  have  been  initiated  this  sum¬ 
mer,  twice  the  anticipated  number. 
Some  programs  like  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  Head 
Start  have  surpassed  expectations.  Over 
200,000  young  men  and  women  have  vol¬ 
unteered  for  the  Job  Corps.  They  arrive 
in  hand-me-down  clothes— undernour¬ 
ished,  undereducated,  and  underskilled. 
Many  have  never  been  more  than  25  or 
30  miles  from  home  before  in  their  lives. 
The  Job  Corps  offers  them  job  training 
and  work  experience,  catchup  courses  in 
basic  academic  subjects,  nutrition,  guid¬ 
ance,  and  counseling.  It  offers  them  a 
chance  to  be  somebody,  to  do  something, 
to  leave  the  urban  slum  or  rural  hollow 
in  which  they  now  reside. 

During  the  8  brief  months  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  program,  over  15,000  VISTA  volun¬ 


teers  have  contributed  their  services  to 
improving  the  conditions  of  the  poor. 
They  are  at  work  on  Indian  reservations, 
in  urban  and  rural  community  action 
programs,  in  slum  areas,  hospitals, 
schools,  and  in  institutions  for  the  men¬ 
tally  ill  and  retarded.  They  have  seen 
how  poverty  blasts  the  lives  of  young  and 
old  in  the  underprivileged  segment  of  our 
society;  they  have  seen  the  wasted  hu¬ 
man  resources  that  result  from  the  lack 
of  economic  opportunity,  and  they  have 
joined  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer¬ 
ica  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  war 
on  poverty.  \  ' 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  there 
has  been  great  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  poverty  program.  We  not  only 
believe  in  this  war,  but  are  waging  it 
with  our  own  resources  well  beyond  the 
limits  and  levels  of  the  Federal  commit¬ 
ment.  Under  the  Federal  program,  New 
York  City  has  established  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  programs  covering  6,000 
youths,  most  of  whom  are  either  drop¬ 
outs  or  unemployable.  This  project 
provides  full-  or  part-time  work  expe¬ 
rience  and  training  for  these  young  men 
and  women,  placing  them  in  newly 
created  jobs  in  hospitals,  settlement 
houses,  schools,  libraries,  parks,  and 
playgrounds.  This  has  enabled  the 
dropouts,  youths  who  have  had  trouble 
with  the  law,  and  social  rejects,  to  attain 
a  new  grasp  on  life  through  purposeful 
employment. 

New  York  City  has  funded  adult  basic 
education  centers  designed  to  recruit 
and  bring  instruction  to  adults  with  edu¬ 
cational  deficiencies.  In  my  district, 
leaders  have  provided  educational  pro¬ 
grams  in  home  economics,  consumer 
education,  civil  service  preparation, 
leadership  training,  typing,  and  clerical 
work.  Participants  have  been  helped  to 
obtain  and  hold  jobs  and  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  make  a  meaningful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  society  which  once  supported 
them. 

Under  the  community  action  program, 
my  district  has  initiated  programs  offer¬ 
ing  remedial  reading  and  cultural  en¬ 
richment  to  500  second  through  sixth 
graders;  800  teenagers,  young  adults,  and 
school-age  children  are  engaged  in 
supervised  recreation  and  day-camp 
activities.  We  have  set  up  14  Head  Start 
centers  which  will  provide  8  weeks  of 
preschool  training  this  summer  to  26,000 
children  of  the  poor.  This  program  is 
designed  to  help  children  overcome  the 
obvious  deficiencies  imposed  on  them  by 
poverty  and  prepare  them  to  face  life 
and  school  with  a  better  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  only  examples 
of  identical  work  being  done  in  all  50 
States.  Seldom  before  has  a  national 
program  brought  together  so  many  agen¬ 
cies  and  so  many  people  to  work  toward 
a  common  goal.  We  have  now  taken  our 
first  step;  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  and  having  taken  the  first  step,  we 
must  insure  its  success. 

This  massive  assault  on  poverty  in  our 
Nation  is  a  new  idea.  Every  new  idea  in 
its  infancy  must  periodically  be  critically 
reevaluated,  but  failure  to  achieve  in¬ 
stant  perfection  is  no  grounds  for  a  rash 
prejudgment  of  its  efficacy.  If  the  Office 


of  Economic  Opportunity  had  waited  un¬ 
til  perfection  could  be  guaranteed  or  un¬ 
til  criticism  could  be  avoided,  the  pov¬ 
erty  programs  would  still  be  in  review 
committees  or  on  the  drafting  boards. 
What  has  happened  in  this  short  year 
hasn’t  all  been  successful,  nor  has  it  all 
been  failure.  The  poverty  program  is 
still  in  its  experimental  stage  and  it  is 
expected  that  some  miscalculations  will 
become  evident.  While  many  strides 
have  been  made  to  alleviate  the  problem 
of  poverty  and  undeveloped  human  re¬ 
sources,  there  is  much  that  remains  to 
be  done  and  we  must  get  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  doing  it. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  H.R. 
8283  will  help  resolve  many  of  the  stum-' 
bling  blocks  that  have  developed  during 
the  first  year  of  the  poverty  program. 
Clearly,  it  is  not  the  panacea  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  impoverished  Americans,  but  it  is 
a  significant  step  in  expanding  the  war 
on  poverty  and  I  feel  it  will  greatly  aug¬ 
ment  the  effectiveness  of  programs  under 
the  Anti-Poverty  Act. 

Let  us  consider  together  exactly  what 
this  admirable  bill  will  do  for  the  Nation. 

Under  the  new  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1965,  authority  for  90  percent 
financing  will  be  extended  through  fiscal 
year  1967.  This  extension  of  time  will 
assure  local  public  and  volunteer  orga¬ 
nizations  that  the  Federal  program  will 
continue  long  enough  to  make  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  time  and  energy  a  worth¬ 
while  effort.  It  will  provide  localities 
with  necessary  time  to  evaluate  and  build 
support  of  local  programs  which  other 
wise  might  be  severely  crippled  before 
they  get  underway.  In  addition,  the 
1965  amendments  provide  additional 
funds  which  will  insure  the  success  of 
the  many  faceted  program.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  funds  will  permit  the  l„cal 
agencies  to  improve  their  facilities  and 
to  go  into  the  program  with  greater 
depth  of  personnel. 

The  bill  revises  section  311  of  the 
1964  act  so  as  to  delete  the  provision 
allowing  for  control  of  funds  by  political 
subdivision  and  individuals.  This  will 
tend  to  insure  that  the  funds  will  not 
be  used  for  personal  advancement  but 
solely  for  the  purposes  of  eradicating 
poverty.  Under  the  amendment,  the 
types  of  assistance  that  may  be  extend¬ 
ed  are  specified.  It  provides  for  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist 
State  and  local  agencies,  private  non¬ 
profit  institutions,  and  cooperatives  in 
establishing,  administering,  and  operat¬ 
ing  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  mi¬ 
grant  workers  and  seasonal  farm 
laborers. 

The  bill — section  13a — enhances  the 
effectiveness  of  the  VISTA  volunteers  by 
making  them  available  for  assistance  in 
communities  with  any  kind  of  local  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  receiving  or  could  receive 
assistance  under  the  act,  and  further 
provides  for  volunteer  assistance  on  an 
assignment  basis  in  localities  which  have 
the  greatest  need. 

Finally,  I  feel  that  another  significant 
change  appears  in  section  15.  This  sec¬ 
tion  provides  for  an  additional  six  new 
members  to  be  appointed  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  established  under  sec¬ 
tion  605  of  the  antipoverty  bill.  This  is 
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designed  to  provide  the  Council  with  a 
somewhat  broader  base;  it  will  make  the 
Council  more  representative  and  aware  of 
the  needs  of  different  interest  groups  and 
areas.  A  big  problem  facing  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  insufficient  information  for 
economic  analysis,  insufficient  data  on 
geographic  regions,  States,  and  counties, 
and  insufficient  data  on  the  needs  and 
programs  required  in  certain  areas.  With 
the  extension  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  better  able  to  assess  and 
implement  its  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  of  the 
American  people  in  their  national  com¬ 
mitment  toward  the  economic  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  poor.  I  am  proud  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  what  it 
represents;  and  I  feel  that  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  8283  will  do  much  to  improve  its 
effectiveness.  As  a  result,  the  future 
operation  of  this  tremendous  under¬ 
taking  in  human  welfare  will  be  en¬ 
hanced  and  improved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  condition  of  poverty, 
misery,  and  degradation  have  been  with 
mankind  for  thousands  of  years.  We 
cannot  eradicate  it  today,  or  this  year,  or 
even  next  year.  But  if  it  is  to  be  eradi¬ 
cated  at  some  future  time,  there  must 
be  a  beginning.  This  Congress  has  just 
begun  to  fight  the  war  on  poverty  with 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
Already  this  war  on  poverty  has  pro¬ 
duced  hope  in  the  hearts  of  many.  We 
cannot  now  pause  in  our  efforts  if  we  are 
to  fulfill  the  mandate  of  the  American 
people.  And  thus,  I  urge  the  speedy  pass¬ 
age  of  H.R.  8283,  the  new  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw¬ 
kins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  use  this  time  to  answer  a  state¬ 
ment  that  was  made  several  times  yes¬ 
terday  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen  ].  In  sup¬ 
porting  his  contention  that  this  program 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  cities,  he 
used  the  case  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
I  suspect,  living  3,000  miles  away,  he 
does  not  know  what  is  happening  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me, 
since  he  mentioned  my  name? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad 
to. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle¬ 
man  apparently  neglected  to  listen  to 
what  I  said  yesterday.  I  never  sug¬ 
gested  turning  over  the  antipoverty 
programs  to  the  cities  of  this  country 
though,  of  course,  they  have  a  role  to 
play.  If  he  will  read  the  Record  of  yes¬ 
terday,  he  will  find  that  I  did  not  say  any 
such  thing.  I  said  that  there  was  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  between  the  mayor 
of  Los  Angeles  and  those  running  the 
programs  financed  by  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.  How  the  gentle¬ 
man  could  have  read  such  a  conclusion 
into  what  I  said  I  cannot  conceive.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  argument  that 
Mayor  Yorty  has  been  in  disagreement, 
as  has  Mayor  Christopher,  of  San 


Francisco.  In  fact,  they  are  taking  their 
disagreements  as  high  as  Vice  President 
Humphrey.  You  cannot  go  much  high¬ 
er  than  that  in  expressing  objections 
about  the  way  that  these  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  are  run.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  answer  lies  simply  in  turning 
the  programs  over  to  the  local  govern¬ 
ments.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  ar¬ 
rive  at  such  a  misconception. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Do  you  know  how 
the  program  is  being  operated  in  Los 
Angeles? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  hop¬ 
ing  to  hear  from  the  gentleman  right 
now.  I  am  listening  intently. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  If  you  will  listen  to 
me,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  being  oper¬ 
ated. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  a  little  out  of  date. 
The  mayor  of  San  Francisco’s  name 
happens  to  be  Mr.  Shelley  and  not  Mr. 
Christopher. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
it  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  a  Freudian 
slip,  perhaps.  I  was  thinking  of  the 
time  when  we  used  to  have  a  Republican 
mayor  of  San  Francisco,  as  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  we  will  again.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  correcting  me. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  May  I  state  again 
for  the  sake  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  as  well  as  others  who  might  have 
heard  his  statement  yesterday  that  the 
program  in  Los  Angeles  has  been  oper¬ 
ated  for  6  months  by  five  public  agencies 
including  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  School  Board,  which  is  a  unified 
school  district,  the  Los  Angeles  County 
School  Board,  and  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  If  you  get  any  agency  that  is 
operated  more  by  public  agencies,  then 
I  do  not  know  what  it  Is.  This  is  not  a 
good  example,  certainly,  to  use  an  agency 
that  is  being  objected  to  by  those  advo¬ 
cating  the  use  of  public  agencies.  I  think 
this  is  only  an  indication.  There  are 
some — not  all  but  at  least  some — Repub¬ 
licans  who  in  one  breath  are  saying  that 
there  must  be  more  participation  from 
the  public  in  the  poverty  areas  and  others 
on  the  other  side  who  are  saying  that  the 
public  agencies  should  dominate  this 
program.  As  much  as  I  listened  to  the 
Republicans  yesterday,  I  think  that  they 
miss  the  whole  objective  of  this  program 
and  the  involvement  of  the  people  of 
the  poverty  areas. 

I  wish  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
because  I  think  above  all  he  came  near¬ 
est  to  putting  his  finger  on  the  problem 
when  on  page  16884  of  the  Record  he 
said  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford  as  to  what  had  changed 
his  position : 

I  am  not  changing  my  position.  I  am 
merely  saying  the  people  from  the  governing 
body  ought  to  have  a  voice  and  I  still  believe 


the  poor  people  ought  to  have  a  dominant 
voice. 

Remember  he  said  they  should  have  a 
dominant  voice. 

The  poor  people  ought  to  be  able  to  select 
their  own  representatives  and  I  still  feel  this 
strongly,  the  only  way  the  program  is  going 
to  work  is  that  the  poor  people  are  involved. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  for  that 
statement  and  certainly  hope  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  matter  the  Republicans 
will  bring  in  an  amendment  not  only  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  public  agencies, 
which  all  of  us  insist  should  be  done,  but 
also  to  strengthen  the  role  of  private 
agencies  and,  above  all,  to  give  some  role 
to  the  people  who  are  closest  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,  that  is,  the  poor  people. 

Tt  seems  to  me,  if  they  do  not  do  this, 
in  order  to  accomplish  their  objective  as 
expressed  in  the  fine  words  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie],  then 
they  have  done  only  half  a  job  and  failed 
to  fulfill  their  obligation  of  making  the 
Republican  Party  into  something  which 
presents  a  new  face  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota;  I  mentioned  his 
name. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  comments  that  he 
has  made.  I  have  an  amendment  which 
I  shall  offer — in  fact,  it  will  be  the  first 
one  that  I  shall  offer — in  which  I  make 
provision  for  the  Community  Action 
Board  to  be  represented  at  least  one- 
third  from  the  poor,  selected  by  the 
poor  themselves;  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  by  the  elected  officials  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  appointed  by  them,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  agencies  that  work 
with  the  poor.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  agreeing  with  it,  and  I  shall  send 
him  a  copy  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  have  had  a  little  trouble  getting 
copies  of  the  other  amendments.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question.  In  the  event  his  amendment 
fails,  is  it  his  intention  not  to  support 
the  so-called  Bell  amendment  that  would 
provide  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
public  agencies?  In  other  words,  fail¬ 
ing  in  the  attempt  to  get  the  poor  in¬ 
volved  in  the  program,  will  the  gentleman 
then  turn  around  and  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  public  agencies? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  [Mr.  Bell],  it  would 
merely  prohibit  the  local  officials  from 
being  circumvented  entirely.  I  might 
pont  out  that  I  have  a  letter  from  some 
county  commissioners  wherein  they 
were  told  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  that  if  they  did  not  set  up 
their  agency  organization  that  there 
would  be  established  citizens  committees 
and  they  would  act  through  such  a  group. 
I  think  it  is  unwise  for  them  to  be  able 
to  circumvent  entirely  the  local  govern¬ 
mental  body,  because  they  are  the  only 
ones  responsible. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
[Mr.  Bell]. 
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Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  point  out  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  is  exactly  right 
when  he  says  that  this  is  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment.  It  is  to  prevent  the 
circumventing  of  the  local  government. 

I  want  to  point  out  further  that  a  great 
majority  of  our  programs  today  where 
there  is  Federal  aid  are  routed  through 
local  governmental  programs.  Would 
the  gentleman,  for  example,  disagree 
with  the  elementary  and  secondary  ed¬ 
ucational  programs  where  you  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  local  government? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  gentleman’s 
amendment  goes  far  beyond  that.  Not 
only  will  his  amendment  give  complete 
control  to  local  cities  and  governmental 
bodies;  it  will  completely  destroy  the 
program,  because  under  the  amendment, 
the  way  you  administer  that  amend¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  city  to 
have  control  over  a  State  program  be¬ 
cause  the  State  program,  operating  with¬ 
in  a  city,  would  then  have  to  get  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  each  and  every  city. 

In  Los  Angeles  County  alone  that 
would,  mean  the  approval  of  some  76  cit¬ 
ies.  You  recognize  that  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  along  with  the  other  agencies 
I  have  enumerated,  have  been  6  months 
squabbling  over  a  program.  If  1  city 
takes  6  months  to  approve  a  program  it 
certainly  would  take  6  years,  possibly 
for  76  cities  to  approve  1.  That  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  gentleman’s  amendment 
would  do. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Widnall]. 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
comments  today  are  not  directed  toward 
opposing  the  war  on  poverty  but  toward 
recommending  a  more  constructive 
means  of  implementing  the  programs 
than  the  proposed  legislation.  The  pov¬ 
erty  projects  which  have  been  initiated 
thus  far  have  encountered  serious  prob¬ 
lems  in  areas  such  as  overlapping  juris¬ 
diction,  administration,  and  local-Fed- 
eral  cooperation.  In  too  many  cases,  the 
local  groups  and  organizations  sponsor¬ 
ing  various  projects  have  had  their 
hands  tied  by  administrators  at  higher 
levels.  In  addition,  local  experts  are 
often  ignored  when  the  final  project 
prospecti  are  compiled.  I  must  point  out 
that  this  legislation  as  it  is  now  proposed 
has  an  excellent  possibility  of  multiply¬ 
ing  the  numerous  problems  which  these 
new  programs  have  faced  unless  at  the 
same  time.  Congress  insures  that  the  ap¬ 
propriate  steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy 
areas  already  found  to  be  deficient.  The 
various  poverty  projects  suffer  from  the 
usual  pains  of  any  newly  conceived  pro¬ 
grams,  but  it  is  only  through  continual 
improvement  by  revision  and  modifica¬ 
tion  that  we  can  truly  construct  a  suc¬ 
cessful  war  on  poverty. 

Earlier  this  year  I  pointed  out  the 
problems  being  created  by  the  somewhat 
unusual  salary  scales  being  used  for 
bureaucrats  in  the  war  on  poverty.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  been  reassured  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 


portunity,  Mr.  Shriver,  that  these  sal¬ 
aries  are  not  at  all  out  of  keeping  with 
the  job  designations,  there  still  appears 
to  be  overadministration  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  war  on  poverty.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey,  the  State-level  OEO 
director  receives  $25,000  a  year  and  su¬ 
pervises  a  staff  several  of  whom  draw 
proportionately  substantial  salaries. 
The  administration’s  recently  proposed 
National  Teachers  Corps,  according  to 
newspaper  reports,  would  require  that 
salary  scales  be  set  with  respect  to  the 
prevailing  pay  rates  of  the  individual 
community.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
same  situation  should  exist  in  the  other 
poverty  programs  as  well.  The  poverty 
salaries  which  have  been  termed  unreal¬ 
istic  in  many  cases  have  resulted  in  a 
depletion  of  the  ranks  in  parallel  local 
agencies.  Not  only  are  these  these  sal¬ 
aries  unrealistic  but  they  are  also  in¬ 
consistent,  particularly  at  the  local  level, 
further  tying  the  hands  of  the  local  proj  - 
ects  and  services.  In  fact,  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Services  offices,  which  have  been 
asked  to  handle  the  poverty  program 
recommendations  on  the  local  level,  suf¬ 
fer  from  underadministration  and  a  lack 
of  qualified  personnel.  I  have  recently 
been  contacted  concerning  a  young  man 
from  my  district  who  has  experienced  the 
difficulties  from  such  underadministra¬ 
tion.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  young 
man  received  inadequate  counseling  on 
his  Job  Corps  application  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  local  office  to  maintain 
qualified  personnel  in  this  capacity. 

As  a  member  of  the  minority  task  force 
on  economic  opportunity,  I  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  view  firsthand  data  on  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  poverty  programs.  There  is 
no  real  need  to  reiterate  those  items 
which  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
of  late  but  they  reflected  the  problems 
uncovered  by  the  task  force.  My  own 
district  has  not  been  immune  to  these 
difficulties.  The  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  prospectus  of  Bergen  County 
emerged  from  the  Washington  poverty 
headquarters  in  a  form  which  would 
have  been  illegal  had  it  been  acted  on 
by  the  county  according  to  the  county 
attorney.  Although  I  have  arranged 
talks  to  resolve  the  difficulty,  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  not  as  yet  been  successfully  re¬ 
solved.  In  fact,  the  most  recent  check 
with  the  poverty  office  indicates  that  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  Federal  officials^ 
at  all. 

Unfortunately,  the  poverty  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  particularly  inept  when 
dealing  with  our  Nation’s  deprived  youth. 
This  naturally  causes  me  a  good  deal  of 
concern.  For  example,  it  would  seem 
that  great  care  might  be  necessary  in 
operating  a  project  on  the  scale  of  the 
Labor  Department’s  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  project  which  is  organized  to  in¬ 
crease  the  employability  of  youths  or  aid 
them  in  continuing  or  resuming  their 
education..  In  New  Jersey  alone,  NYC 
projects  have  been  approved  for  24  com¬ 
munities  involving  a  total  of  5,032  young 
people.  These  projects  are  being  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  total  cost  of  over  $3.5  million 
and  the  jobs  provided  run  the  gamut 
from  custodial  work  in  public  facilities 
to  snake  handling  in  a  city  museum.  And 


yet  all  these  young  people  have  been 
placed  or  will  be  placed  without  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  a  significant  study  to  determine 
whether  these  jobs  will  actually  increase 
their  employability  or  as  to  the  long-term 
requirements  of  the  labor  market. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  newest  OEO 
project.  Operation  Head  Start,  is  already 
being  questioned  by  professional  educa¬ 
tors.  The  use  of  private  welfare,  public 
welfare,  school  boards,  and  a  variety  of 
sponsors  makes  this  program  highly  ex¬ 
perimental  and  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  children  will  experience  any 
real  benefit  when  they  enter  school  for 
the  first  time  in  the  fall.  In  my  own 
district,  the  lack  of  sufficient  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  professional  educators  in 
the  community  was  apparent  when  the 
Head  Start  projects  in  Hunterdon  County 
of  my  district  were  being  established. 
These  factors  and  the  very  skimpiness  of 
the  preliminary  preparation  for  the 
Head  Start  program  are  the  cause  for 
some  concern.  The  headlong  rush  to 
establish  something  concrete  and  justify 
the  expense  to  a  public  that,  according 
to  the  polls,  is  rather  apathetic  toward 
this  “war,”  has  characterized  the  ad¬ 
ministration  efforts  from  the  start. 
This  same  approach  is  also  beginning  to 
take  its  toll  in  other  programs  affecting 
the  Nation’s  youth  such  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Summer  Jobs  for  Youth  Cam¬ 
paign. 

Now  is  the  time  to  stabilize  these  pov¬ 
erty  programs  as  well  as  increase  their 
scope.  When  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  was  in  committee  last  year,  I 
suggested  a  continuing  committee  re¬ 
view  of  the  war  on  poverty.  In  the  light 
of  recent  developments,  I  feel  that  such 
a  requirement  is  even  more  imperative. 
There  is  at  present,  no  serious  evalua¬ 
tion  being  conducted  on  these  programs 
nor  is  there  any  apparent  effort  at  im¬ 
provement.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
Congress  take  steps  to  insure  the  effec¬ 
tive  development  of  the  war  on  poverty 
as  it  considers  increasing  the  poverty 
budget.  If  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  the 
Nation’s  underprivileged  citizens,  we  can 
do  no  less. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Hatha¬ 
way]. 

(Mr.  HATHAWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  last  year 
the  88th  Congress  passed  one  of  the 
boldest  pieces  of  legislation  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  an  idealistic  yet  practical 
attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
haves  and  the  have  nots.  It  is  not  a 
welfare  program,  but  rather  it  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  help  others  help  themselves. 
When  the  bill  was  passed  last  year  it 
was  acknowledged  that  adjustments 
would  have  to  be  made  as  time  passed, 
that  some  programs  would  not  work  as 
well  as  others  at  first.  The  poverty  bill 
of  1965  is  designed  to  implement  the  1964 
bill  and  to  further  strengthen  the  excel¬ 
lent  programs  set  in  motion  last  year. 
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Maine  people  have  traditionally  been 
skeptical  of  Federal  programs.  Yet  it  is 
extremely  important  to  note  that  Maine 
citizens  have  responded  most  favorably 
and  enthusiastically  to  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  programs.  Maine  citizens  are  pres¬ 
ently  participating  in  every  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  except  the  VISTA  volunteers. 

There  have  been  25  Head  Start  pro¬ 
grams  organized  geared  to  accommodate 
1,281  preschool  children.  These  projects 
have  received  $146,286.  One  hundred 
full-time  teachers  along  with  35  neigh¬ 
borhood  volunteers  as  teachers’  aids  and 
54  additional  volunteers  are  partici¬ 
pating. 

Probably  one  of  Maine’s  more  note¬ 
worthy  programs  is  the  demonstration 
project  of  Camp  Mainstay  at  Camp  Mo- 
din  in  Canaan.  This  program  is  receiv¬ 
ing  $158,508  in  Federal  funds.  It  is  a 
project  which  enables  ADC  mothers  and 
their  children,  as  well  as  elder  citizens, 
emotionally  disturbed  youngsters  and 
school  dropouts,  to  benefit  from  a  whole¬ 
some  family  environment  away  from 
home.  Those  participating  come  from 
fatherless  homes.  This  ambitious  proj¬ 
ect  promises  to  be  highly  successful. 

Maine  has  endorsed  community  action 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Plans  have  been 
submitted  by  11  of  Maine’s  16  counties 
and  the  cities  of  Portland  and  Bangor 
under  the  community  action  program. 

Work  experience  programs  have  been 
organized  by  the  health  and  welfare  de¬ 
partment  and  by  Washington  and  Knox 
Counties.  It  is  expected  that  the  proj¬ 
ects  in  Knox  and  Washington  Counties 
will  affect  some  1,100  persons  including 
about  220  who  will  actually  receive  job 
training  and  education.  These  pro¬ 
grams  will  prepare  unskilled  unemployed 
persons  to  fill  job  opportunities  which 
are  available  or  which  can  be  developed 
in  the  areas  affected. 

A  $438,000  Job  Corps  project  is  in 
operation  in  Acadia  National  Park. 

Eight  of  Maine’s  nine  colleges  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  work  study  program. 
This  program  is  providing  employment 
to  college  students  who  come  from  low- 
income  families  in  order  that  they  may 
attend  summer  classes. 

Maine  has  neighborhood  youth  corps 
projects  either  pending  or  approved  in 
15  different  communities,  8  school  ad¬ 
ministrative  districts,  and  a  State  neigh¬ 
borhood  youth  corps  which  is  pending 
and,  upon  approval,  will  be  a  $113,400 
project  for  201  students.  Just  this  past 
Monday,  four  new  projects  were  ap¬ 
proved  for  Maine  involving  a  total  of 
$111,379.  The  largest  of  these  programs 
is  in  Lewiston  where  $45,120  is  earmarked 
to  train  84  young  men  and  41  young 
women  just  out  of  high  school. 

This  response  on  the  part  of  Maine 
citizens  is  indicative  not  only  of  their 
acceptance  of  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act,  but  also  of  their  reliance  upon 
it  to  solve  some  of  the  serious  problems 
which  plague  those  enmeshed  in  the  web 
of  poverty. 

Programs  under  this  act  have  been  in 
operation  for  a  very  short  time.  They 
deal  with  complex  social  problems  which 
the  best  efforts  of  educators,  social  work¬ 


ers,  and  others  have  failed  to  solve  after 
years  of  effort. 

It  would  be  foolhardy,  even  cruel,  to 
terminate  or  curb  these  vital  programs 
for  social  betterment  after  only  some 
6  months  of  trial. 

I  support  the  extension  of  the  time 
limit  of  this  beneficial  law  through  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  which  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  here  today — without  amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  very  distinguished  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink], 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
H.R.  8283,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1965.  I  have  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  serve  on  the  special  ad  hoc  sub¬ 
committee  on  the  poverty  war  program, 
and  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
its  progress  and  implementation.  I  am 
extremely  enthusiastic  about  this  pro¬ 
gram,  because  it  is  founded  on  the  basic 
notion  that  through  education  and  train¬ 
ing  every  individual  can  ultimately  real¬ 
ize  his  own  capacity  and  potential  for 
growth. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
must  be  commended  for  the  great  initia¬ 
tive  that  he  has  fostered  in  communi¬ 
ties  all  across  this  country  to  meet  the 
problems  of  poverty  through  broad, 
imaginative  programs  which  seek  to  get 
to  the  heart  of  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

JOB  CORPS 

Two  specific  areas  of  this  act  are  of 
particular  interest  to  me,  because  they 
are  directed  to  helping  our  young  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Job  Corps,  both  the  rural  con¬ 
servation  centers,  as  well  as  the  urban 
centers  has  offered  to  10,241  young  men 
and  women  an  opportunity  to  live  in  a 
new  environment,  to  learn  new  things, 
and  to  begin  to  build  for  a  new  life  of 
dignity,  with  improved  prospects  for  em¬ 
ployment.  The  Job  Corps  is  generating 
a  new  feeling  of  hope  in  these  young 
people  and  instilling  in  them  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  people  of  this  country  do 
really  care  about  their  lives.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  helping  to  motivate  them  toward 
a  course  of  self-improvement,  by  point¬ 
ing  them  in  the  direction  of  greater 
opportunities. 

There  are  many  people  in  this  country 
who  are  simply  not  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  of  others,  and  who  care  little 
for  programs  which  are  designed  to  give 
the  unfortunate  a  helping  hand.  We 
must  not  allow  these  people  to  stifle  this 
program  by  constant  criticism  about  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  are  part  of  the  program 
itself.  That  they  are  poor  is  the  very 
basis  of  their  inclusion  in  this  effort; 
that  they  are  educationally  and  cultur¬ 
ally  deprived  is  part  of  the  social  prob¬ 
lem  that  this  program  is  designed  to 
meet.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  given 
the  fact  that  these  are  conditions  in 
which  we  find  the  vast  majority  of  the 
young  people  who  come  to  us  for  help, 
we  firmly  believe  that  they  can  be  helped 
to  seek  a  better  life  and  become  respon¬ 
sible,  productive  citizens  in  our  country. 

The  value  of  this  effort  cannot  be 


measured  in  the  dollar  cost.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  residential  centers  is  always 
high,  and  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  compare 
them  with  the  cost  of  nonresidential  vo¬ 
cational,  technical  institutions.  We  are 
not  merely  seeking  to  train  and  educate 
them  with  skills  which  this  country  can 
use  in  business  and  industry,  but  we  are 
trying  to  overcome  the  years  of  depriva¬ 
tion  which  have  stifled  these  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  capacity  to  seek  a  life  of  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  most  important  facet  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  recognition  it  gives  to  the 
youngster’s  home  environment  and  the 
part  that  it  has  played  in  his  develop¬ 
ment;  it  takes  cognizance  of  the  concept 
that  a  new  wholesome  “home”  situation 
must  be  offered  these  young  people  in 
addition  to  all  the  tools  of  learning.  This 
is  the  strength  of  the  program,  and  why 
I  believe  that  permanent,  far-reaching 
changes  will  be  effected  in  the  general 
outlook  and  desire  of  these  young  people 
to  better  themselves  constantly,  even 
after  they  have  left  the  Job  Corps  cen¬ 
ters  and  returned  to  their  respective 
communities. 

The  Job  Corps  has  faced  formidable 
problems  in  getting  started.  We  must 
not  judge  its  worth  or  value  by  news 
stories  which  highlight  only  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  not  the  successes  that  they 
have  enjoyed.  Our  task  is  rather  to  give 
these  projects  our  encouragement  and 
to  help  them  organize  facilities  which 
will  be  effective  in  offering  the  kind  of 
well-planned,  well-rounded  help  that 
these  deprived  youths  require  if  they  are 
to  be  salvaged  into  resourceful,  imagina¬ 
tive,  and  productive  citizens.  We  must 
assure  these  centers  adequate  well- 
trained  staffs  to  handle  the  myriad  of 
problems  that  residential  educational 
centers  must  face  on  a  day-to-day,  24- 
hour  basis.  We  must  appreciate  their 
responsibilities  in  handling  these  young¬ 
sters  as  individuals,  by  offering  them  the 
guidance  and  attention  of  which  they 
have  been  deprived  and  the  lack  of  which 
has  been  the  greatest  single  factor  in 
their  being  enrollees  in  the  first  place. 
They  must  be  screened  and  tested  to  see 
what  abilities  and  talents  they  possess, 
and  then  they  must  be  carefully  guided 
into  the  courses  of  instruction  which 
would  be  of  greatest  interest  and  use  to 
them.  This  means  that  a  center  must 
have  a  wide  range  of  offerings,  of 
guidance  and  counseling,  and  of  skilled 
instructional  as  well  as  academic  train¬ 
ing.  In  connection  with  learning  a  trade, 
many  have  to  study  mathematics  and 
many  have  to  improve  their  reading  and 
language  skills.  In  2  short  years,  this 
program  must  succeed  in  helping  to  re¬ 
construct  these  young  people  and  to  help 
place  them  upon  the  road  of  opportunity. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  the  additional 
funds  provided  by  this  bill,  that  there 
will  be  80,000  enrollees  in  the  Jobs  Corps 
by  this  time  next  year.  As  of  June  of 
this  year,  the  Job  Corps  had  received  a 
total  of  297,359  applications,  of  which 
228,609  were  considered  acceptable.  Of 
these  applications  53,256  were  from 
women. 

The  following  is  the  breakdown  of  the 
Job  Corps  centers  as  of  today,  July  14: 
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CONSERVATION  CENTERS 


State 

County 

Center  name 

Enrollees 

Winslow  1 . - . - . - 

142 

Cass  1 . — . - . 

90 

Ouachita  1 _ _ _ 

106 

Sly  Park  1 _ 

67 

Alder  Springs  1 _ 

140 

Fenner  "Canyon  1 _ 

83 

Oak  Glen  1 2 _ _ _ _ 

82 

96 

106 

„  ,  , 

Collbran  1 _  _ 

83 

Cottonwood  1 _ 

69 

GolcondaA.. . — - - 

135 

Crab  Orchard  1 - - - 

85 

T  V 

Branchville  A  _ 

87 

Belf  . . 

Cumberland  Gap1 - - 

63 

Great  Onyx  1 _ 

123 

Catoctin  1 _ _ 

90 

Barnstable.  . . - 

Wellfleet 1 _ _ _ _ 

95 

F-oplar  Blufi  > - - - 

64 

Mountainair  1 _ _ _ 

103 

Grants  A  _ 

188 

Arrowood  1 . . - . . > - 

87 

Schenck  1 _ 

175 

Dickinson  1 _ 

70 

Vesuvius  A _ _ 

80 

Hodgens  1 _ _ _ 

100 

Wolf  Creek1 - - - 

181 

112 

119 

Tillamook  A . . 

156 

T>  ,1  la 

Blue  Jay  A..  -  .  . . 

79 

Sullivan _ _ 

Jacobs  Creek  1 - - - 

76 

Neah  Bay  1 . .. . . 

91 

161 

157 

Casper  1 .  _ . . . 

82 

URBAN  CENTERS  FOR  MEN 

Camp  Parks  1  . .  . . . 

1087 

Camp  Atterbury  1 . . 

543 

Camp  Breckinridge  1 -  - 

414 

Fort  Custer  1 _  _ _ 

97 

Camp  Kilmer  1  ...  .  .  . 

1,  072 

Tongue  Point  Naval  Station  A.  - 

540 

Camp  Gary  1 . . . 

1,291 

WOMEN’S  CENTERS 


Los  Angeles  1 _ 

202 

St.  Petersburg  1 _ 

222 

70 

243 

112 

1  In  operation  on  June  30,  1005. 

2  State  related  center. 


We  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  most  of 
these  young  people  come  from  poor  fam¬ 
ilies.  They  have  backgrounds  of  priva¬ 
tion  and  hopelessness.  They  have  been 
cheated  of  the  incentives  to  learn,  of 
the  self-confidence  to  try  for  a  meaning¬ 
ful  place  in  modern  society;  and  so  they 
take  the  path  of  least  resistance — 
despair. 

Now,  by  creating  Job  Corps,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  offered  such 
youngsters  an  alternative  course — self- 
realization.  Job  Corps  is  designed  to 
reach  young  people  who  come  from  such 
crippling  environments  that  they  must 
get  away  from  home  to  get  ahead.  And 
so,  the  wisdom  on  our  investment — and 
our  willingness  to  invest  still  more — 
largely  depends  on  whether  or  not  Job 
Corps  is  in  fact  reaching  those  for  whom 
it  was  created. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  been  able  to  survey  these  Job  Corps- 
men,  to  see  just  who  they  are,  as  a 
composite,  and  what  their  backgrounds 
are. 

I  think  the  findings  will  be  interesting 
to  every  Member. 

The  average  enrollee  is  a  little  over 
17.  In  school,  he  got  as  far  as  the  ninth 
grade,  and  then  dropped  out.  He  may 
have  reached  the  ninth  grade,  but  his 


skills  in  the  three  R’s  are  at  roughly  the 
sixth-grade  level.  Three  out  of  four 
enrollees  had  been  out  of  school  for  more 
than  6  months  at  the  time  they  entered 
the  Job  Corps. 

Seventy  percent  of  these  young  people 
come  from  families  living  in  substandard 
and  overcrowded  housing;  their  fami¬ 
lies  had  an  average  of  six  people  living 
in  the  home. 

The  parents  of  more  than  a  third  of 
the  enrollees  have  a  serious  physical  and 
mental  condition;  and  the  parents  of 
nearly  two  out  of  five  have  had  less  than 
an  eighth-grade  education,  or  do  not 
speak  English. 

Nine  out  of  ten  enrollees  were  unem¬ 
ployed  but  looking  for  work  at  the  time 
they  entered  the  Job  Corps.  Of  the  1 
out  of  20  employed  at  that  time,  only 
half  had  held  their  positions  for  more 
than  4  months.  They  had  worked  for 
an  average  of  85  cents  an  hour,  but  even 
at  that  rate  they  could  find  only  about 
28  hours  of  work  a  week.  The  average 
earnings  of  those  employed  was  just 
$22.40  a  week. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Job 
Corpsmen  come  from  families  where  the 
primary  wage  earner  was  unskilled  and 
held  only  menial  jobs.  In  two  out  of 
three  of  their  families  the  primary  wage 


earner  was  unemployed  or  severely  un¬ 
deremployed,  and  the  families  of  one- 
third  of  the  corpsmen  were  on  welfare. 

Statistics  alone,  Mr.  Chairman,  can¬ 
not  adequately  describe  the  bleak  lives 
these  young  people  had  led  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Job  Corps.  But  I  believe  they  do 
indicate  that  those  who  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  into  the  Corps  are  those 
who  need  it  most. 

The  results,  in  terms  of  acquiring  good 
jobs  after  Job  Corps  training,  are  of 
course  yet  to  be  seen.  But  we  can  be  sure 
of  this:  hope  is  being  offered  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  youths  whose  conditions  would 
otherwise  be  quite  hopeless.  A  gate  has 
opened  on  the  poverty  of  their  lives. 
And  it  is  heartening  to  know  that  this  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  war  on  poverty  is 
not  avoiding  the  toughest  battles. 

It  has  earned  our  continued  support 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
has  had  considerable  response  and  suc¬ 
cess.  As  of  June  30,  1965,  there  were  640 
programs  established  in  the  United 
States.  A  total  of  261,686  young  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
years  have  participated  or  are  now  par¬ 
ticipating  in  it:  178,082  of  these  young 
people  were  part  of  the  program  while 
still  attending  school,  and  83,606  were  out 
of  school. 

Secretary  Wirtz  has  said : 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  is  to  provide  the  necessary  in¬ 
come  to  our  young  people  so  that  they  can 
remain  in  or  return  to  school. 

However,  for  those  who  do  not  return 
to  school,  they  are  given  worthwhile  work 
experience  so  as  to  improve  their  em¬ 
ployability  in  the  future.  For  those  who 
remain  in  school,  this  program  provides 
them  with  a  small  amount  of  money  to 
help  pay  for  the  expenses  needed  to  stay 
in  school  without  having  to  depend  upon 
their  poor  parents  for  their  full  support. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ad¬ 
ministering  this  phase  of  the  act.  The 
Federal  Government  pays  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  this  program,  with  the  local 
sponsoring  organization  providing  the 
remainder  of  the  funds,  in  cash  or  kind. 

For  most  of  the  young  people  helped 
by  this  program,  this  is  their  first  job, 
their  first  income,  and  their  first  mean¬ 
ingful  step  in  the  development  of  the 
kind  of  attitudes  they  will  need  to  be¬ 
come  contributing  members  of  our  so¬ 
ciety.  We  know  that  over  a  million 
youngsters  drop  out  of  school  each  year. 
This  program  will  help  to  keep  these  stu¬ 
dents  in  school,  by  offering  not  only  work 
experience  but  also  the  chance  to  earn 
money  to  help  meet  the  demands  made 
by  their  families  that  they  should  leave 
school  to  earn  a  living. 

The  success  of  this  program  means 
hope  to  thousands  of  our  children  who 
have  been  sapped  of  hope  and  the  kind  of 
personal  motivation  needed  to  keep  them 
working  to  improve  themselves.  With 
the  help  provided  by  this  program  they 
are  encouraged  to  stay  in  school;  with 
the  training  they  receive  they  are  better 
able  to  compete  for  a  decent  job.  With- 
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out  this  help  they  will  surely  be  locked 
within  the  cycle  of  poverty  which  robs 
this  country  of  this  great  wealth  of  un¬ 
tapped  human  resource. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  has  given  our  youth  a  second 
chance  to  be  somebody.  I  am  proud  of 
the  initiative  they  have  shown.  I  am 
eager  to  keep  this  program  moving  for¬ 
ward,  and  therefore  urge  all  my  col¬ 
leagues  of  this  House  to  support  this  bill, 
and  thereby  keep  faith  with  these  young 
people  who  have  responded  so  enthusias¬ 
tically  and  who  are  seeking  our  help  and 
our  confidence. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
if  he  is  going  to  yield  some  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton] 
and  if  he  could  do  it  now. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  cannot  at  this  time. 
I  prefer  not  to  yield  at  this  time  since 
I  have  so  many  requests.  I  will  try  to 
work  him  in.  I  am  sorry  you  cannot 
yield  to  him  on  your  own  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  have  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee — and  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  him  now — the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  5  minutes. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  late  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  was  able  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  list  of  the  consultants  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  He  had  been  trying 
for  several  weeks  to  get  this  list  but  to 
no  avail. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  will  yield  to  you  on 
your  time  only.  Will  you  give  me  2  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  called  me.  I  re¬ 
viewed  that  list  and  I  saw  many  familiar 
names,  including  some  of  our  top  Wash¬ 
ington  lobbyists  and  some  of  our  top 
newspaper  people  in  the  United  States. 
Then  I  looked  at  the  amount  of  money 
they  were  drawing.  Some  of  them  are 
getting  as  high  as  $90  a  day  plus  ex¬ 
penses. 

There  is  one  name,  Mr.  Rauh,  Michael 
B. — the  son  of  the  same  Mr.  Rauh  who 
is  the  great  Democratic  leader  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  head  of  the 
ADA.  His  son  is  not  poor.  In  fact, 
after  he  was  a  consultant  he  became  a 
full-time  employee  and  they  neglected  to 
take  him  off  as  consultant  for  several 
weeks. 

Then  I  scanned  the  list  a  little  further 
and  I  saw  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Haddad. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Is  the  gentleman 
referring  to  William  F.  Haddad? 

Mr.  AYRES.  William  F.  Haddad,  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  This  is  the  man 
who  is  supposed  to  be  Inspector  General 
of  the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  AYRES.  He  is  listed  as  consultant. 
He  has  hired  33  people  who  are  directly 
under  his  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  QUIE.  He  is  also  listed  as  In¬ 
spector  General. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  You  know  he  has 
campaigned  against  me. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  will  yield  to  you  on 
your  time  only.  . 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  He  is  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  ran  against  me  last  year  and 
has  stated  publicly  that  he  is  going  to 
run  again.  Now  it  is  my  opinion  that 
he  is  subverting  parts  of  this  program  for 
his  own  personal  political  gain.  I  think 
he  is  attempting  to  build  a  personal  po¬ 
litical  organization  out  of  poverty  funds. 
From  the  record  that  I  have  seen,  six 
consultants  have  been  appointed  by  Mr. 
Haddad,  who  lives  in  the  19th  Congres¬ 
sional  District,  which  is  my  district;  six 
other  consultants  who  live  in  my  district 
have  been  appointed  by  others.  Of 
course,  whether  there  is  any  liaison  on 
that  I  do  not  know  but  I  suspect  there  is. 

There  are  seven  other  consultants  who 
live  right  along  side  of  my  district,  three 
of  which  were  appointed  by  Mr.  Haddad. 
Now  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  situation 
where  an  individual  thinks  he  is  going  to 
outsmart  the  world.  But  time  and  events 
usually  catch  up  with  those  fellows  and 
they  wind  up  outsmarting  themselves. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  No,  not  on  my  time.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib¬ 
bons]  wants  to  give  me  5  more  minutes, 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

I  do  not  hold  any  brief  for  those  who 
permitted  this.  If  there  are  none  who 
knew  this  was  going  on,  something  is 
wrong  somewhere. 

This  seems  to  be  wholly  unfair  and 
something  which  should  not  have  been 
permitted.  I  simply  cannot  understand 
it.  I  should  like  for  the  gentleman  to 
explain  it,  if  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
can  explain  it. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  would  not  accuse  Mr. 
Haddad  of  using  these  funds  for  polit¬ 
ical  purposes.  Of  course  he  is  not.  We 
all  know  that. 

But  I  was  criticized  for  having  alerted 
the  House  to  this  serious  situation,  be 
cause  out  of  my  own  funds  I  spent  $411 
to  alert  Members  that  they  might  have 
a  primary  opponent. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Farbstein]  know  that  by  actual 
count  12  Members  have  given  me  $10,  be¬ 
cause  12  Members  found  opponents  on 
that  list  ? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  All  I  can  say  is,  it 
is  very  interesting,  especially  because  it 
involves  the  individual  who  is  the  In¬ 
spector  General.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
the  one  to  oversee  the  program,  to  make 
certain  that  there  is  no  skulduggery  and 
there  are  no  peccadillos  involved  in  this 
program.  He  appoints  the  consultants. 
As  I  say,  he  appointed  33  consultants  and 
undoubtedly  was  responsible,  as  I  said 
earlier,  for  having  some  liaison  with  the 
appointment  of  perhaps  13  other  consult¬ 
ants. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  calling  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  I  should  like  to  refer  Mem¬ 
bers  who  have  not  seen  the  telegram  to 
pages  16879  through  16883,  where  450 
names  are  listed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  3  additional  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  AYRES.  There  you  may  find  your 
next  opponent. 

It  is  pretty  easy,  when  one  has  the 
taxpayers’  money  flowing  into  a  district, 
with  handpicked  lieutenants  who  know 
nothing  about  poverty. 

Members  should  take  a  look  at  the 
newspaper  people  involved.  We  even 
find  Mrs.  Riddik,  the  poor  little  girl. 
Everybody  thought  she  was  a  volunteer 
until  this  list  came  out.  She  is  getting 
only  $60  a  day.  I  do  not  think  she  is 
building  any  machine. 

What  this  Sargent  Shriver  has  been 
able  to  do  in  the  way  of  propaganda  has 
been  unbelievable. 

I  commend  myself  for  having  spent 
$411.  I  will  be  reimbursed  by  many 
Members  and  many  people  who  realize 
I  am  in  poverty.  When  one  can  invest 
$411  with  the  possibility  of  saving  the 
taxpayers  a  billion  dollars,  that  is  a  very 
good  investment. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Aside  from  this  sit¬ 
uation,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  feels 
an  incident  of  this  nature  should  not 
be  permitted  to  interfere  with  an  over¬ 
all  wonderful  program,  one  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

At  least,  that  is  the  way  I  feel  about 
it,  aside  from  this  particular  individual, 
who  is  somewhat  of  a  barnacle — that 
at  times  attaches  to  new  programs  or 
agencies  for  personal  political  gain.  I 
believe  this  is  a  program  we  must  have 
in  this  country  for  the  good  it  does. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more. 

The  gentleman  will  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  vote  for  amendments  that  will 
make  it  possible  to  get  rid  of  411  Had¬ 
dads  who  are  not  named  “Haddad”  but 
are  of  the  same  stripe,  when  we  come 
to  the  amendments  we  will  offer. 

We  Republicans  want  to  help,  but  we 
want  to  do  it  in  the  right  way.  We  are 
not  in  favor  of  building  political  ma- 
cines  to  defeat  incumbents  in  this  Con¬ 
gress,  Democrat  or  Republican. 

My  wire  went  to  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  Take  a  good  look  at  the 
list  in  the  Record.  As  I  say,  you  might 
find  some  very,  very  dear  friends  who 
will  meet  you  in  the  election  in  1966. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  recalls  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall] 
mentioned  that  the  State  director  of  the 
antipoverty  program  in  New  Jersey  re¬ 
ceives  a  salary  of  $25,000.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  would  draw 
any  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  the 
State  director  of  the  program  is  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  mine?  Should  I  start  to 
worry  about  a  possible  opponent  next 
year  because  of  this  fact? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  believe  that  as  long  as 
they  have  a  billion  dollars  to  play  poli¬ 
tics  with,  we  all  had  better  worry.  One 
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never  knows  when  one  of  these  “Had¬ 
dads”  is  going  to  stick  his  head  up. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Another  interesting  note 
in  looking  over  the  names  is  the  fact 
that  in  these  full-time  expert  consultant 
lists  working  on  the  so-called  war  on 
povei'ty  we  see  that  there  are  two  Red¬ 
skin  players,  Halfback  Ozzie  Clay  and 
Lonnie  Sanders,  listed  as  full-time  ex¬ 
pert  consultants.  The  list  says  they  are 
paid  $40  a  day.  Why  are  these  two  pro¬ 
fessional  football  players  being  hired  as 
full-time  consultants  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity?  If  it  is  to  use 
their  names  for  publicity  purposes,  this 
is  certainly  not  a  full-time  occupation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  30  additional  seconds. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  in 
fact  I  checked  on  it  and  I  learned  that 
they  are  both  in  training  right  now  at 
the  Redskin  training  camp  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.  This  activity  can  be  expected  to 
take  up  their  time  for  the  start  of  the 
season,  and  I  imagine  they  will  be  fight¬ 
ing  poverty  on  the  gridiron  toward  the 
first  of  next  year.  I  wonder  what  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver  calls  full-time  employment 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  what  these  people  are  really  doing. 
Before  we  go  any  further  we  ought  to 
stop  and  analyze  the  entire  employment 
list  of  OEO.  Who  are  these  people? 
Where  are  they?  What  are  they  doing  to 
aid  poverty  stricken?  I  would  like  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions.  The  American 
people  also  would  like  to  know,  I  am  sure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  another  30  seconds. 

Mr.  AYRES.  These  people  are  fine 
athletes — not  particularly  expert,  but 
they  are  listed  as  dropouts,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  They 
could  not  get  into  the  Job  Corps  because 
they  had  to  stay  here  to  practice  foot¬ 
ball,  but  they  could  put  them  on  as  con¬ 
sultants  and  sort  of  ease  them  out.  I 
understand  those  people  on  this  list,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  these  gentlemen 
are  getting  $40  a  day,  are  all  going  to 
get  season  passes  to  see  the  Redskin 
games. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  I  could  not 
get  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ayres!  to  yield  to  me,  because  I  wanted 
to  compliment  him  on  the  great  rate  that 
he  apparently  got  from  Western  Union. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones]  earlier  computed  the  cost  to  have 
been  around  $4,500. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Not  on  my  time. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  minute. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  want  to  laugh  at  the 
crocodile  tears  shed  over  there  about 
these  consultants.  This  is  really  some¬ 


thing.  Mr.  Quie  stood  in  the  well  of  the 
House  yesterday  and  said  he  could  not 
get  any  information.  Then  I  gave  him 
the  telephone  book  that  he  said  he 
needed.  Then  he  said  he  could  not  get 
any  information  and  then  he  puts  in  all 
of  this  list  of  consultants.  Today  he 
tries  to  make  it  look  like  it  is  a  great 
piece  of  espionage  work  that  he  has  done. 
Really,  anybody  who  knows  what  is  going 
on  in  Congress  knows  already  that 
another  committee  of  the  Congress  in¬ 
quired  into  this  situation.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
held  hearings  on  it,  and  the  information 
came  from  there.  The  only  thing  about 
it  is  when  they  inserted  it  in  the  Record 
he  conveniently  cut  out  some  of  the  little 
choice  bits  in  here  about  how  much  the 
consultants  were  getting  on  the  jobs  they 
quit  or  gave  up  so  that  any  reasonable 
persons  could  contrast  the  pay.  They 
fail  to  mention  it  is  a  standard  Govern¬ 
ment  practice  in  any  agency  being  set 
up  or  being  tooled  up.  Listen  to  this  little 
choice  tidbit  that  they  have  cut  out  and 
which  we  should  cut  the  House  in  on, 
because  they  left  it  out.  They  did  not 
explain  who  was  not  getting  paid  at  all. 
Whom  do  we  have  on  that  list?  It  is 
good,  and  you  will  really  enjoy  it.  We 
will  probably  all  like  to  get  some  of  these 
consultants  ourselves.  These  are  unpaid 
consultants  that  I  am  talking  about  now. 
First  of  all,  we  have  such  people  as  the 
head  of  IBM  working  unpaid.  We  have 
another  man  who  gave  up  a  $50,000  a 
year  job  to  come  here  to  work  for  a  lot 
less  than  that.  We  have  Gino  Lollo- 
brigida  working  for  nothing  as  a  con¬ 
sultant.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  would  not  object  to  that.  We 
have  Donna  Reed,  and  she  is  working  for 
nothing,  too.  And  Jackie  Gleason  and 
Dick  Van  Dyke  and  Andy  Williams. 

No.  They  make  great  political  hay  at 
the  taxpayers’  expense  by  sending  around 
this  $4,500  wire,  and  they  try  to  convince 
everybody  that  they  have  found  some¬ 
thing  that  is  a  big  scandal  when  it  is  in 
the  records  of  the  committees  of  this 
Congress  and  then  they  try  to  come  here 
to  convince  you  at  the  last  minute  about 
this.  Who  is  crying  crocodile  tears 
around  here?  These  are  the  same  faint¬ 
hearted  voices  of  doom  and  despair?  We 
hear  them  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gurney], 

(Mr.  GURNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gnetleman  yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  is  my  close  personal 
friend.  He  has  stated  to  me  that  he 
apologizes  for  having  misread  a  cipher. 
The  amount  was  $411.52. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
we  are  at  the  end  of  the  debate  on  the 
war  against  poverty.  I  must  say  that  I 
originally  had  about  15  minutes,  but  it 
has  now  dwindled  down  to  about  4,  so  I 
am  going  to  try  to  summarize  a  little  bit 
what  I  think  our  position  is  on  this  bill. 


Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  it  was 
not  a  long  time  ago,  just  in  the  last  Con¬ 
gress,  in  fact,  that  this  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  had  the  good  commonsense 
to  call  a  halt  to  a  program,  or  at  least 
to  trim  it  down  a  little,  when  we  recog¬ 
nized  that  we  did  have  a  poor  program 
and  it  was  not  working  well.  I  am  calling 
attention  to  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration — ARA- — which  was  the 
very  first  program  initiated  by  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson  administration.  It  got 
into  serious  trouble,  and  the  hearings  so 
proved.  So  in  1963  this  Congress  had 
the  good  sense  not  to  continue  and  double 
the  authorization  for  that  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  where  we 
are  in  this  particular  bill.  No  one  in  this 
House  is  against  a  program  that  is 
against  poverty.  There  is  not  anybody 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  that  is  against 
youth  programs  like  the  Women’s  Job 
Corps  that  has  gotten  off  to  such  a  bad 
start  in  St.  Petersburg.  I  do  not  want 
to  talk  about  the  drunkenness  down 
there;  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  main 
thing.  I  do  not  think  that  the  point  in 
St.  Petersburg  is  the  kind  of  under¬ 
privileged  young  women  they  are  trying 
to  retrain,  but  the  point  is  that  it  was  so 
poorly  started.  For  example,  it  was  put 
in  a  section  of  the  city  where  it  never 
should  have  been  and  that  they  leased 
the  hotel  at  a  dollar  figure  which  ex¬ 
ceeded,  for  18  months,  the  appraised 
value  of  the  hotel. 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  go  into  the 
St.  Petersburg  story.  I  will  simply  sum¬ 
marize  it  by  saying  this  to  you,  that  the 
merchants  association  and  the  city  coun¬ 
cil  voted  to  move  it.  The  school  board 
voted  to  abandon  the  contract  as  soon  as 
they  could.  It  just  has  not  worked  well 
at  all,  not  because  the  idea  was  not  a  good 
one,  but  because  it  started  so  hastily  that 
it  just  was  not  done  well.  Even  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  charge  of  the  job  has 
resigned  because  of  tension  headaches. 
That  is  how  bad  a  start  the  Women’s 
Job  Corps  has  gotten  off  to  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  comment  on  the 
dual  role  of  Sargent  Shriver.  Everybody 
admits  that  he  is  an  excellent  Adminis¬ 
trator.  But  do  you  think  a  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  General  Motors  Corp.  and 
Chrysler  would  employ  the  same  man  to 
run  the  two  corporations? 

If  you  want  to  read  a  magnificent  book 
read  MacArthur’s  “Reminiscences,”  Just 
off  the  press.  It  is  a  good  story  about 
World  War  II.  And  one  of  the  points 
this  brilliant  soldier  makes  is  that  the 
Philippines  campaign  nearly  fell  flat  on 
its  face  and  we  nearly  had  one  of  the 
greatest  military  disasters  in  World  War 
II;  why?  Because  we  had  a  divided  com¬ 
mand.  Half  of  the  naval  forces  were 
under  Nimitz’s  command  in  Hawaii  and 
half  were  under  MacArthur’s  command 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

And,  that  is  exactly  the  trouble  with 
this  poverty  program.  It  does  not  have 
any  head  that  knows  where  it  is  going 
and  knows  what  it  wants  to  do,  or  has 
the  time  and  the  administrative  ability 
to  get  it  there,  because  the  head  is  di¬ 
viding  his  talents  between  two  enormous 
undertakings.  Consequently  the  pov¬ 
erty  war  is  suffering. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  very  Women’s  Job 
Corps  about  which  I  have  talked  to  the 
Members  and  which  has  not  done  too 
well  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  I  believe 
represents  a  very  interesting  illustration 
of  people  running  a  program  who  are  not 
qualified  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  open  up  your  hearings 
to  page  193.  The  Director  of  the  Job 
Corps  is  a  Dr.  Otis  A.  Singletary.  He 
is  one  of  our  outstanding  educators  and 
I  am  sure  a  splendid  man.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  He  is  a  leading  edu¬ 
cator  and  author  and  has  contributed  to 
all  sorts  of  intellectual  magazines. 
However,  insofar  as  I  know  he  has  never 
had  a  thing  to  do  with  welfare  and  run¬ 
ning  a  Job  Corps. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  look 
down  the  page  you  will  note  the  staff 
members  that  are  listed  there  and  will 
find  that  same  situation  again  and  again, 
of  unqualified  heads  of  programs — I 
suppose  they  will  probably  learn  in  a 
year  or  two  and  this  is  the  point  that 
we  Republicans  are  trying  to  make — 
why  do  we  have  to  teach  them,  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  are  running  the  program,  on 
a  kind  of  an  on-the-job  training  basis? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  the  1  addi¬ 
tional  minute  remaining  on  this  side. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  probably  should  have  stopped  when  I 
thought  I  was  ahead,  if  that  was  the 
case. 

But  at  any  rate  let  me  sum  up  by  sim¬ 
ply  saying  this  and  let  me  make  this 
point:  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  fight  a  war  here  with  green  troops. 
Certainly  an  elemental  basic  principle  of 
warfare  is  that  you  cannot  win  a  war 
with  green  troops  when  you  are  up 
against  a  hard-core  enemy — and  cer¬ 
tainly  as  far  as  poverty  is  concerned  that 
is  precisely  what  we  are  up  against  in 
this  poverty  war — and  you  have  to  have 
the  best  kind  of  troops  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  the  Republican 
side  suggested  last  year  that  we  should 
put  the  program  under  the  present  wel¬ 
fare  programs  which  we  have  going  on 
and  in  operation  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  today,  42  such  programs  that  ex¬ 
pend  $32  billion  a  year  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  $50  billion  a  year  na¬ 
tionwide  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  we  would  like 
to  make  is  that  if  we  really  want  to  do  a 
good  job,  why  kill  this  program  with 
kindness? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  man  already 
in  the  hospital  from  overeating  but  here 
we  are  intending  to  try  to  give  him  more 
food  and  try  to  kill  him,  more  food  in  the 
form  of  more  dollars,  a  doubling  of  the 
-  authorization  for  this  program,  when  it 
is  not  working  even  half  well  under  its 
present  authorization. 

Last  year,  the  Great  Society  with  great 
fanfare  and  a  loud  beating  of  drums  de¬ 
clared  war  on  poverty.  The  bugler’s 
notes  were  rich  and  ringing — they  rang 
with  a  refrain,  “Never  would  so  much  be 
done  for  so  many” — in  this  business  of 
fighting  poverty. 

One  year  later  the  time  has  changed 
from  brave  ringing  notes  to  a  flat  bleat — 


“Never  has  so  little  been  done  with  so 
much — money,  that  is.” 

If  ever  a  mammoth  gave  birth  to  a 
mouse — and  a  spavined  one  at  that — this 
is  the  classic  case. 

What  is  wrong  here  anyway?  Is  it 
that  there  is  no  job  to  be  done?  No 
need  to  be  fulfilled?  No  indeed,  there 
is  plenty  of  poverty  even  in  this  Nation 
of  the  greatest  plenty  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

The  problem  with  this  poverty  war  is 
that  it  was  conceived  in  politics  as  an 
election  year  gimmick  to  capture  votes, 
and  it  has  been  up  to  its  ears  in  politics 
ever  since. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  bring¬ 
ing  this  bill  to  this  House  opened  hear¬ 
ings  this  year  by  describing  the  program 
as  giant  fiestas  of  political  patronage. 

Complaints  and  criticism  have  poured 
in  from  all  over  the  Nation.  The  criti¬ 
cism  has  not  been  partisan,  either. 
Much  of  the  criticism  has  come  from 
leading  members  of  the  administration’s 
political  party,  such  prominent  office¬ 
holders  as  the  Democrat  mayors  of  two 
of  our  greatest  cities — New  York  and 
Chicago. 

The  facts,  such  as  they  are,  scantily 
available  because  of  the  deliberately 
foreshortened  hearings,  have  been  docu¬ 
mented  here  by  previous  speakers.  I  will 
not  replow  this  already  turned  ground. 

It  seems  obvious  and  clear  to  the  most 
casual  observer  what  the  problem  is. 
The  poverty  war  is  being  fought  by  green 
troops,  rank  amateurs,  soldiers  drafted 
fresh  out  of  civilian  ranks,  who  have  had 
a  poverty  rifle  thrust  into  their  hands 
and  told  to  go  up  to  the  front  lines. 

These  green  troops  have  been  given  a 
mission  to  face  up  to  and  lick,  the  tough¬ 
est  foe  of  all — poverty — which  has  been 
with  this  Nation,  all  nations,  in  every 
period  of  history. 

Now  a  basic  tenet  of  warfare  is  that 
you  cannot  lick  a  veteran  foe  with  green 
troops.  This  poverty  war  was  doomed  to 
defeat  before  the  bill  was  ever  passed  in 
this  House  last  year. 

“I  told  you  so”  is  not  the  most  popular 
thing  to  say.  Yet  the  opponents  of  this 
bill  were  pointing  out  last  year  and  say¬ 
ing,  “If  we  are  going  to  fight  a  poverty 
war,  let  us  give  the  assignment  to  expe¬ 
rienced  people.  Let  us  assign  these  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  agencies  already  fighting 
poverty.” 

There  were  42  then  existing  Federal 
programs  already  at  the  front  fighting 
the  poverty  war  with  $32  billion  annu¬ 
ally.  In  fact,  the  Nation  was  then  and 
is  now  spending  in  welfare-type  pro¬ 
grams  in  all  governments — Federal, 
State,  and  local — close  to  $50  billion 
annually. 

With  all  the  wealth  of  talent  hard  at 
work  in  such  a  vast  war,  it  seemed  last 
year  the  height  of  folly  to  run  in  a  bunch 
of  untrained,  untried  troops. 

The  first  mistake  was  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  general  to  command  this 
war,  Mr.  Shrivel'.  Now,  this  is  no  reflec¬ 
tion  on  Mr.  Shriver’s  leadership  ability, 
which  is  outstanding,  but  whoever  heard 
of  a  general  in  command  of  two  armies 
at  the  same  time — the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  poverty  troops.  That  would  be  com¬ 
parable  to  placing  Eisenhower  in  com¬ 
mand  of  both  the  ETO  and  the  South 


Pacific,  or  MacArthur  in  command  of  the 
South  Pacific  and  the  ETO.  It  will  not 
work.  What  large  corporation  head  runs 
two  great  businesses?  What  board  of 
directors  would  name  the  same  man 
president  of  General  Motors  and  General 
Electric? 

Speaking  of  war  and  divided  com¬ 
mands,  I  commend  you  to  read  Douglas 
MacArthur’s  “Reminiscences.”  Mac¬ 
Arthur  retells  how  the  U.S.  forces  nearly 
met  great  disaster  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Philippines  because  of  divided  naval 
command — one-half  the  forces  under 
MacArthur  and  one -half  under  Nimitz 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 

So  here  in  this  poverty  war,  the  first 
thing  we  must  do  is  put  a  man  as  the 
general  in  charge,  who  is  not  burdened 
with  other  great  responsibilities. 

What  we  ought  to  do  next,  is  put  the 
various  programs  under  presently,  well- 
tried  and  working  welfare  and  poverty 
programs.  However,  I  know  that  will 
not  be  done,  because  the  war  has  been 
declared  and  the  commander  will  not 
back  off  now. 

The  next  best  thing  is  to  stop  killing 
the  war  with  kindness — in  this  case  with 
too  many  dollars. 

The  hearings  clearly  show  that  the 
poverty  war  has  not  been  able  to  digest 
what  we  have  already  given  it.  In  fact, 
it  has  not  been  even  able  to  eat  what  we 
have  given  it,  much  less  digest  it. 

What  is  proposed  here  is  to  double  the 
rations  of  a  man  already  in  the  hospital 
from  overeating. 

And  lest  you  think  I  have  been  exag¬ 
gerating  here,  let  me  tell  you  the  Florida 
story. 

The  Job  Corps  is  one  of  the  key  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  poverty  war.  The  very 
first  unit  to  be  started  nationwide  in  the 
women’s  division  was  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  If  this  particular  venture  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  Women’s  Job 
Corps,  heaven  help  the  program.  It 
would  be  better  to  terminate  it  forthwith, 
before  it  gets  further  out  of  hand. 

The  St.  Pete  project  was  begun  in 
March  of  this  year. 

This  Women’s  Job  Corps  center  is  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Pinellas  County  School 
Board  under  a  contract  with  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Now  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
OEO  would  have  been  pretty  careful  in 
its  first  pilot  project,  to  make  certain 
that  this  one  at  least,  got  started  in  good 
shape.  But  instead,  this  project  was 
hardly  off  the  ground  before  it  went  into 
a  tailspin. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts. 

First,  a  hotel  was  leased  to  provide 
the  project  with  a  headquarters  and  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  for  the  corps  girls.  The 
lease  figure  was  $225,000  for  18  months 
which  was  $20,000  more  than  the  value 
of  the  hotel  as  determined  by  a  com¬ 
petent  real  estate  appraisal  some  3  years 
prior  to  that. 

Incidentally,  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
reported  in  an  article  on  June  22  about 
this  Job  Corps  project,  that  a  real  estate 
man  made  a  $4,000  commission  as  a  find¬ 
ers  fee  out  of  this  deal  by  putting  the 
school  officials  in  touch  with  the  hotel 
owner. 

Another  interesting  item  was  electrical 
work  let  by  the  Job  Corps  people  for 
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$19,495  on  a  cost-plus- 10-percent  basis. 
About  $40,000  was  spent  in  total  in  re¬ 
modeling. 

Figures  about  the  staff  are  fascinating 
too.  There  are  122  staff  members  sup¬ 
porting  a  student  complement  of  237, 
drawing  a  monthly  payroll  of  $55,424— 
yearly  about  $700,000.  The  ratio  of 
faculty  to  student  is  better  than  1  for 
every  2.  The  ratio,  at  Harvard  College, 
our  Nation’s  oldest  and  wealthiest  uni¬ 
versity,  is  1  for  every  6.  The  Women’s 
Job  Corps  at  St.  Pete  is  really  riding  in 
style. 

The  cost  per  student  will  run  between 
$6,000  and  $7,000  per  year. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  staff  members 
is  a  swimming  instructor  hired  at  a  salary 
of  $8,160.  Another  a  life  guard  who  is 
called  a  “water  safety  coordinator’’ — 
pretty  fancy.  I  wish  I  had  a  title  like 
that  when  I  was  working  in  summer 
camps  back  in  college  days.  But  the  bell¬ 
ringer  here  is  that  there  is  no  swimming 
pool. 

If  the  poverty  people  had  made  a  study 
of  finding  a  worse  location,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  come  up  with  a 
better,  worse  location.  For  the  leased 
hotel  is  in  an  area  of  the  city,  occupied 
by  hotels  and  rooming  houses  for  elderly 
people.  The  trainees  are  age  16  to  21. 
Nor  are  they  hardly  groomed  to  fit  into 
an  elderly  St.  Pete  atmosphere.  School 
dropouts  that  they  are,  coming  from 
poverty  homes,  off  the  streets  in  some 
cases,  an  average  reading  comprehension 
of  ninth  grade,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a 
general  complaint,  for  example,  is  that 
the  girls  undress  in  front  of  open  win¬ 
dows  and  shock  the  neighbors. 

Quite  apart  from  whether  the  project 
is  working  well  or  not,  the  site  location 
was  an  exercise  of  appalling  bad  judg¬ 
ment.  The  general  conduct  of  the  girls 
has  left  much  to  be  desired.  First,  one 
of  the  girls  arrived  at  the  center  5 
months  pregnant,  although  the  Director 
has  stated  that  none  have  become  preg¬ 
nant  since  arrival  at  the  center.  Now 
that  is  reassuring,  but  it  would  be  more 
so,  if  proper  screening  were  done  in  the 
first  instance. 

One  girl  was  married  with  two  children 
and  turned  out  to  be  an  alcoholic. 

Eight  girls  have  been  expelled  for 
drinking. 

These  have  been  instances  of  actual 
drunkenness  on  the  part  of  the  girls. 

There  have  been  continuous  com¬ 
plaints  from  others  who  live  in  the 
neighborhood,  of  the  noise  and  rowdiness 
of  the  girls. 

In  connection  with  this  an  OEO 
spokesman  issued  a  classic  statement. 
He  said : 

One  of  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  section  is  that  there  are  many 
retired  people  there  who  sometimes  frown  on 
the  animal  spirits  of  the  young. 

I  would  hope  he  really  does  not  classify 
these  underprivileged  young  women  as 
animals. 

To  make  a  long  story  short  and  to  per¬ 
haps  give  a  good  idea  of  the  tremendous 
success  with  which  this  first,  model,  pilot 
project  of  the  Women’s  Job  Corps  got 
launched,  here  are  some  of  the  facts. 

First.  The  director  of  the  center  has 
resigned  amid  complaints  of  tension. 


headaches.  Three  other  officials  also 
submitted  their  resignations. 

Second.  The  city  council  and  the 
merchants  association  have  requested 
that  the  Job  Corps  move  to  another  lo¬ 
cation  because  it  was  giving  the  area  a 
bad  name  and  driving  business  away. 

Third.  The  school  board  voted  to  di¬ 
vorce  itself  from  the  Job  Corps  as  soon 
as  its  contract  expires  and  sooner  if 
possible. 

As  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  said  in  an 
editorial : 

The  shortcomings  of  the  center  as  admin¬ 
istered  to  date  are  serious. 

This  editorial  comment  incidentally 
was  by  a  newspaper  which  has  been  and 
still  is  sympathetic  to  and  in  support 
of  the  womens  Job  Corps  Center. 

What  should  Congress  do  to  help  clean 
up  this  mess  at  St.  Petersburg  and  pre¬ 
vent  further  fiascos? 

The  wise  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
transfer  these  poverty  war  programs  to 
the  proper  agencies  which  are  presently 
handling  similar  problems  such  as  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

For  example,  instead  of  launching  a 
brand  new  women’s  Job  Corps,  would  not 
it  have  been  far  more  sensible  to  have 
expanded  the  manpower  training  and 
development  program  or  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  to  include  the 
aims  of  the  Job  Corps? 

However,  now  that  the  poverty  war 
people  have  the  bit  in  their  teeth  and 
galloping  full  tilt  down  the  road,  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  facts  of  life  are  that 
we  are  not  going  to  change  the  format — 
at  least  in  this  Congress. 

There  is  one  thing  we  can  do,  if  we 
still  are  in  full  possession  of  sound  and 
reasoning  faculties.  Let  us  continue 
this  program  at  its  present  level  of 
spending.  Let  us  not  increase  by  twice 
as  much. 

Let  us  require  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  really  prove  they  can  do 
a  job  before  we  increase  the  program. 

Let  us  not  reward  incompetence  and 
failure. 

Let  us  not  kill  the  poverty  war  with 
kindness.  Kindness  of  too  much  money. 

The  kindest  and  most  sensible  thing 
we  can  do  here  is  to  hold  the  program  to 
its  present  level  of  spending. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  is  the  decision 
the  House  will  make  on  this  bill. 

(Mr.  MATHIAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
when  it  was  before  the  House  last  Au¬ 
gust,  I  declared  that  people,  not  politics, 
should  be  our  prime  consideration.  We 
should  judge  this  and  all  legislation,  I 
said  then,  not  in  terms  of  slogans  or  par¬ 
tisan  claims  and  counterclaims,  but  in 
terms  of  its  real  impact  upon  the  people 
whom  it  is  designed  to  help.  We  should 
ask  whether  this  is  the  best  way  to  do  the 
job — in  this  case,  the  best  way  to  mo¬ 
bilize  our  human  and  financial  resources 
to  bring  economic  opportunity  within  the 
reach  of  those  many  Americans  who  lack 
it  now.  This  same  approach,  placing 
people  above  politics,  should  be  applied 


today  as  we  debate  the  extension  of  the 
war  on  poverty. 

One  year  is  hardly  long  enough  in 
which  to  learn  whether  this  program 
works  or  does  not  work.  But  a  year  is 
long  enough  in  which  to  see  some  prog¬ 
ress  and  some  problems.  Now  is  not  too 
soon  to  indicate  where  Congress  feels 
that  changes  should  be  made,  so  that 
this  program  will  not  become  bogged 
down,  abused,  or  diverted  from  its  origi¬ 
nal  purposes. 

Of  course  some  problems  can  be  an¬ 
ticipated  for  any  new  program,  especially 
one  which  tries  to  reach  and  involve 
Americans  who  may  never  before  have 
met  a  sympathetic  public  official.  Such 
problems  have  arisen,  for  example,  in 
some  of  the  Job  Corps  centers.  I  have 
heard  reports  that  up  to  half  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Job  Corps  enrollees  in  the  first  Job 
Corps  center,  Camp  Catoctin  in  Thur- 
mont,  Md.,  in  my  district,  have  now  be¬ 
come  Job  Corps  dropouts.  Some  left 
Camp  Catoctin  because  of  homesickness 
and  unwillingness  to  adjust.  These 
problems  can  be  expected,  and  cannot 
be  totally  eliminated.  But  other  youths 
have  left  because,  during  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring,  their  rooms  were  cold 
and  camp  facilities  were  incomplete — 
and  some  left  because  they  were  unable 
to  form  any  rapport  with  a  staff  which 
had  been  hastily  hired  and  inadequately 
trained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  underprivileged 
teenagers,  apparently  lost  in  the  slums  or 
in  rural  poverty-stricken  areas,  are  res¬ 
cued  by  the  Job  Corps,  we  all  benefit. 
But  when  these  teenagers  are  lost  again, 
and  lost  forever,  we  all  lose.  When  they 
are  turned  away  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  but  through  administrative  failures, 
the  administration  of  this  program  must 
be  reformed.  There  has  been  too  much 
emphasis  on  fast  action,  so  camps  have 
been  opened  before  the  facilities  or  the 
staff  was  ready.  There  has  been  too 
much  emphasis  on  promotion,  and  too 
little  attention  paid  to  processing  of  ap¬ 
plicants — so  New  York  City  youths,  hav¬ 
ing  become  interested  enough  to  apply, 
have  to  wait  months  for  any  word,  and 
so  the  OEO  is  now  recruiting  volunteers 
to  help  answer,  probably  with  form  let¬ 
ters,  the  thousands  of  letters  generated 
by  the  recent  network  TV  promotion  of 
the  Job  Corps. 

When  teenagers  ask  for  help,  they 
should  not  be  answered  with  form  letters 
and  long  delays,  or  their  first  contact 
with  a  program  designed  to  help  them 
can  be  perhaps  tragically  disappointing. 

The  same  overemphasis  on  quick  ac¬ 
tion  has  already  endangered  parts  of 
Operation  Head  Start,  the  summer  pro¬ 
gram  for  underprivileged  preschool 
children,  which,  properly  administered, 
could  be  one  of  the  most  effective  instru¬ 
ments  against  crippling  undereducation. 
But  Operation  Heat  Start  and  its  com¬ 
panion  program  for  grade  school  chil¬ 
dren,  Operation  Catch  Up,  require 
skilled,  sensitive  planning  in  order  to 
provide  the  enrichment  and  remedial 
training  which  disadvantaged  children 
need.  Unfortunately,  Operation  Head 
Start  was  started  too  fast.  Although 
some  applicants  had  obviously  no  expe¬ 
rience  with  such  programs  for  young 
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children,  and  although  some  applications 
were  very  hastily  drafted,  OEO  approved 
virtually  every  application  which  came 
in  on  time.  In  some  cases,  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  grant  was  made  only  a  few 
weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  summer 
session,  allowing  no  time  for  adequate, 
careful  preparation  and  training  of  staff. 

Summer  programs  for  grade  school 
children  are  now  underway,  for  example, 
in  every  county  in  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict.  These  programs  are  supposed  to 
aid  almost  3,000 'Children  at  a  cost  of 
$360,457.  Yet,  four  of  these  five  grants 
were  announced  only  on  July  1 — barely 
2  weeks  before  the  programs  began.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  competence  of  the  super¬ 
visors,  it  is  impossible  to  organize  an 
effective  specialized  program  in  2  weeks. 

Further,  there  is  a  puzzling  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  among  these  programs.  In  some 
areas,  parents  have  told  me  that  their 
children  have  been  denied  admission  be¬ 
cause  their  family  income  was  slightly 
above  the  poverty  level  of  $3,000.  In 
other  areas,  every  child  who  wishes  to 
attend  has  been  admitted,  regardless  of 
his  family’s  income  level.  I  see  no  need 
for  these  discrepancies.  I  hope  the  OEO 
will  publish  clear  and  uniform  guidelines 
for  eligibility,  so  that  the  program  will 
not  become,  in  some  areas,  simply  a  gen¬ 
eral  summer  school. 

The  lack  of  firm  OEO  standards  has 
had  most  crippling  consequences  in  the 
community  action  programs.  I  need  not 
recount  in  detail  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  city  after  city  across  the 
country,  as  the  war  on  poverty  has  been 
hampered  by  infighting  among  its  gen¬ 
erals — local  politicians,  private  agencies, 
and  public  welfare  establishments.  Too 
much  money  is  going  to  uphold  cumber¬ 
some  administrative  pyramids,  and  too 
much  time  is  being  spent  in  forming  huge 
committees  which  include  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  poor,  while  actual  decisions 
are  made  elsewhere.  OEO’s  willingness 
to  experiment  has  led  to  costly  abuse, 
while  many  programs  seem  to  be  guided 
less  by  principle  than  by  political  ex¬ 
pediency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  weapons  against  pov¬ 
erty  has  been  the  relatively  modest, 
quiet,  earnest  VISTA  program.  Without 
benefit  of  titles,  committees  or  publicity, 
dedicated  men  and  women  of  all  ages 
and  backgrounds  are  entering  communi¬ 
ties,  living  there,  establishing  friend¬ 
ships,  and  helping  people  to  help  them¬ 
selves  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mu¬ 
tual  respect.  I  hope  this  program  won’t 
become  tangled  in  politics,  for  it  seems 
that  the  VISTA  volunteers,  working  at 
the  grassroots  and  concrete  bases  of 
poverty,  may  well  score  successes  more 
lasting  than  those  of  more  ambitious 
and  spectacular  efforts. 

The  success  of  the  VISTA  program 
underlines  the  truth  that  no  amount  of 
money  can  solve  the  problem  of  poverty 
in  America  unless  a  great  investment  of 
human  talent  and  energy  is  also  made. 
Poverty  is  more  than  a  financial  status — 
it  is  a  poorness  of  education,  a  thinness 
of  opportunity,  a  lack  of  hope.  Thus, 
the  poor  must  be  reached;  they  should 
be  helped;  above  all,  they  should  be 
heartened  and  encouraged.  I  have  sug¬ 


gested  some  of  the  reforms  which  should 
be  made,  so  that  the  OEO  will  better 
reach  and  help  and  encourage  the  people 
for  whom  it  was  established. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  changes  will 
be  made.  If  they  are  not,  future  large 
authorizations  for  this  program  may  not 
be  easily  justified. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ScheuerL 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
arguments  we  have  just  heard  from  our 
Republican  colleagues  inspire  me  to 
poetry. 

“The  time  lias  come,”  the  walrus  said, 

“To  talk  of  many  things. 

Of  Haddads,  Redskins,  telephone  books, 

And  cabbages  and  kings.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  we  have  fin¬ 
ished  with  the  smoke  screen  and  all  of 
the  argumentum  ad  hominem,  the  per¬ 
sonal  attacks,  the  grave  discussions  of 
seven  or  eight  girls  who  bent  their  elbows 
a  little  too  much - 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  sorry  but  I  can¬ 
not  yield  to  the  gentleman  at  this  point. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  gentleman  just 
mentioned  the  previous  speaker  in  the 
well. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  very  briefly,  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  gentleman’s  re¬ 
marks  remind  me  of  an  old  professor  of 
mine  back  in  college  days  who  was  a 
professor  of  public  speaking.  He  had  one 
very  effective  thing  he  used  to  perform 
when  someone  was  trying  to  draw  a  red 
herring  across  the  path  in  debate.  He 
would  say  this:  “The  gentleman  sounds 
like  an  empty  barrel,  peculiarly  his  own 
sound.” 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  courteous  and  courtly  remark. 
What  better  proof  that  we  have  been 
treated  to  a  diversionary  circuit  exhibi¬ 
tion  involving  a  great  deal  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing.  The  drolleries 
and  hit-and-miss  diversions  are  enter¬ 
taining.  But  time  is  running  out  and  we 
must  now  get  down  to  the  business  of 
legislating.  We  should  no  longer  be  de¬ 
bating  whether  we  need  a  massive  Fed¬ 
eral  program  attacking  the  root  causes 
of  poverty.  Congress  faced  up  to  this 
moral  imperative  last  year. 

Rather,  we  should  be  discussing  wheth¬ 
er  the  shameful  condition  and  urgent 
needs  of  this  population  subgroup  in  our 
society  warrant  the  proposed  expendi¬ 
ture  in  fiscal  1966  of  $1,895  billion. 

Just  as  the  Constitution  demands  that 
the  Federal  Government  be  color  blind, 
it  also  requires  that  we  be  religiously 
blind.  As  long  as  the  program  is  nonre¬ 
ligious  it  does  not  matter  what  is  the 
religion  or  lack  of  religion  of  its  spon¬ 
sor.  This  is  irrelevant  as  a  matter  of 
sound  public  policy.  It  is  irrelevant  by 
requirement  of  the  first  amendment.  I 
therefore  urge  the  House  to  move  on 
from  this  extraneous  question  and  deal 
with  the  real  and  serious  issues  before 
it. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

In  making  our  decision  whether  to 
commit  ourselves  and  our  resources  fully 
to  fund  to  this  program,  we  now  have 
only  three  basic  questions  to  resolve: 
first,  is  there  a  demonstrable  need  for  a 
program  of  the  scope  and  scale  proposed; 
second,  is  a  commitment  of  less  than  $2 
billion  consistent  with,  or  alien  to,  our 
history  and  traditions;  third,  can  we 
afford  the  proposed  program,  can  we 
undertake  it  without  crippling  and  en¬ 
ervating  our  economy,  without  impeding 
the  forward  thrust  and  surge  of  our  dy¬ 
namic  and  expanding  economy. 

As  of  June  30,  1965,  1.1  million  poor 
Americans  had  directly  participated  in 
the  war  against  poverty.  Since  July  1 
of  this  year,  the  Project  Head  Start  pro¬ 
gram  has  already  directly  benefited  an¬ 
other  550,000  children.  An  additional  1 
million  poor  people  have  been  assisted 
indirectly  through  the  aid  extended  to 
them  by  members  of  their  families  who 
are  immediately  involved,  in  just  8 
months. 

Yet  a  full  450,000,  or  45  percent,  of 
the  1  million  young  children  who  ur¬ 
gently  require  Project  Head  Start  prep¬ 
aration  now  before  they  enter  the  school- 
house  doors  in  September  are  not 
receiving  this  desperately  needed  help; 
only  360,000,  or  15  percent,  of  the  teen¬ 
agers  who  are  eligible  for  the  Job  Corps, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  or  work- 
study  programs  are  presently  enrolled, 
leaving  almost  2  million  others  without 
this  vital  training;  and  only  35,000,  or  a 
mere  one -third  of  1  percent,  of  the  12 
million  Americans  who  need  adult  basic 
education  assistance  in  order  to  liberate 
themselves  from  the  crippling  shackles 
of  functional  illiteracy  are  presently  ben¬ 
efiting  from  this  remedial  education. 

Although  the  war  against  poverty  is 
making  bold  progress,  it  is  clear  that 
with  less  than  10  percent  of  our  impov¬ 
erished  population  engaged  directly  and 
indirectly  in  our  poverty  program,  and 
with  32  million  impoverished  Americans 
still  to  be  helped,  the  effort  undertaken 
so  far  is  just  a  minimum  beginning. 
Surely,  this  is  a  modest  proposal. 

If  the  Members  of  this  distinguished 
House  were  to  visit  just  one  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  which  we  are  presently  consider¬ 
ing  and  see  firsthand  how  poverty  has 
afflicted  the  poor,  they  would  not  doubt 
that  this  minimum  scale  of  operations  is 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  fit  the 
needs. 

In  a  Job  Corps  camp,  for  example,  they 
would  learn  that  the  Job  Corps  man  is 
not  a  well  groomed,  carefully  scrubbed 
middle-class  youngster  with  a  happy  past 
and  a  bright  future.  He  is  typically,  a 
tough,  scrawny,  sullen  kid  whose  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  deprivation  has 
stamped  upon  him  a  haunting  and  frus¬ 
trating  sense  of  failure.  He  comes  from 
a  family  averaging  six  persons  who  live 
in  crowded,  substandard  housing. 

Typically,  he  is  an  unemployed  high 
school  dropout  who  has  been  rejected  by 
the  Armed  Forces  as  physically  or  men¬ 
tally  unfit  for  duty.  He  arrives  with 
such  a  strange  combination  of  fear,  sur¬ 
liness,  hope,  suspicion — and,  above  all 
habitual  impoverishment — that  if  at 
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first  he  is  uneasy  at  dinner,  it  is  often  be¬ 
cause  the  table  he  sits  at  is  the  first  one 
he  has  ever  used,  as  are  the  dishes  and 
the  sanitary  facilities.  If  he  stares  at 
some  of  the  food  served  him,  it  is  because 
the  slab  of  roast  beef  is  the  first  piece  of 
meat  he  has  ever  seen— other  than  pork 
hocks  and  fat  back  in  the  family  stew— 
that  is  large  enough  to  require  cutting 
with  a  knife. 

His  diet  was  so  substandard  that  on 
the  average  $300  will  have  to  spent  on 
him  for  dental  care  alone.  He  is  so  lack¬ 
ing  in  nourishment  that  for  the  first 
month  the  Job  Corps  cannot  even  provide 
him  with  a  full  set  of  clothes,  because 
he  will  gain  an  average  of  22  pounds  as 
a  result  of  eating  three  well-balanced 
meals  a  day  for  the  first  time,  and  thus 
will  burst  out  of  any  outfit  he  may  have 
received  upon  arrival 

And  there  are  more  like  him  at  “home.” 
His  preschool  brothers  and  sisters,  as  the 
Project  Head  Start  is  now  discovering, 
lack  of  the  most  basic  knowledge  and 
awareness  of  themselves  and  of  their 
environment.  They  do  not  know  the 
names  of  everyday  items  such  as  pencils 
and  paper,  crayons  or  a  children’s  book. 
No  one  has  taught  them  the  difference 
between  silk  and  wool,  to  tell  time,  or  the 
days  of  the  week. 

These  children  are  so  helplessly  be¬ 
hind  the  first  day  they  enter  the  school- 
house  door  that — at  age  3,4,  and  5 — they 
are  already  predestined  by  their  isolation 
and  cultural  impoverishment  to  be  high- 
school  dropouts  a  decade  later. 

Yet  the  dropout  rate  for  these  de¬ 
prived  kids  in  the  Job  Corps  camps, 
with  their  radically  different  surround¬ 
ings  and  resultant  emotional  strain,  is 
only  3.2  percent  after  the  first  30  days — 
and  this  for  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women  of  whom  94  percent  were  high 
school  dropouts.  In  comparison,  of  the 
class  of  1969  which  enters  our  Nation’s 
colleges  this  September,  50  percent  will 
drop  out  of  their  school  within  the  first 
2  years;  40  percent  of  high  school  fresh¬ 
men  will  never  receive  their  diplomas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  surely  this  program  re¬ 
flects  our  deep  religious  and  political 
convictions  identifying  our  Nation  with 
the  well-being  of  mankind  everywhere. 
For  the  United  States  has  a  long  and 
proud  tradition  of  spending  large  sums 
to  help  peoples  around  the  world  de¬ 
velop  and  enhance  their  human  re¬ 
sources. 

In  1908,  a  few  years  after  the  Boxer 
Rebellion,  America  granted  $10  million 
to  China  to  send  students  to  the  United 
States  for  education  and  training  that 
enabled  them  to  return  home  and  aid 
the  impoverished  in  their  own  country. 

After  World  War  I,  the  U.S.  aid  to 
Europe  under  the  U.S.  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  amounted  to  over  $3  billion,  or 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product. 

From  1945  to  the  present  time,  we  gave 
a  total  of  $100  billion  in  Marshall  plan 
and  foreign  aid  grants  to  impoverished 
peoples  abroad,  which  represents  1.25 
percent  of  the  cumulative  gross  national 
product  during  this  period  of  two  dec¬ 
ades. 

At  this  point  in  our  history,  we  have 
finally  decided  to  look  inwardly — to 


scrutinize  our  own  problem  of  impover¬ 
ishment,  our  own  problem  of  unde¬ 
veloped  human  resources.  Can  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  pending  authorization  of 
$1,895  billion — or  one-third  of  1  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product — repre¬ 
sents  an  inappropriate  share  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  budget  devoted  to  this  high  pur¬ 
pose,  that  it  jeopardizes  our  Nation’s 
fiscal  solvency? 

Our  economy  has  never  been  healthier. 
President  Johnson  observes  in  his  re¬ 
port  on  the  budget  for  1966  that  the 
ratio  of  Federal  spending,  which  is  now 
about  $100  billion,  to  the  gross  national 
product  of  $660  billion  will  drop  to  under 
15  percent  in  1966,  the  lowest  ratio  in 
15  years.  Furthermore,  the  President 
notes  that  the  public  debt  of  $323.5  bil¬ 
lion  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product  has  declined  sharply  since  1947, 
from  116  percent  then  to  less  than  50 
percent  now. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  America  today 
is  capable  of  bridging  the  huge  gap  be¬ 
tween  our  unparallelled  affluence  and  our 
grinding  poverty.  The  proposed  bill 
would  authorize  $1,895  billion  for  fight¬ 
ing  poverty.  This  amounts  to  one-third 
of  1  percent  of  the  estimated  $660  billion 
gross  national  product  for  1965.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  our  domestic  war  against  pov¬ 
erty  less  than  4  percent  of  this  year’s 
defense  budget  of  $53  billion,  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  $40  billion  increase  in 
the  gross  national  product  for  this  year 
alone,  less  than  6  percent  of  the  $36.5 
billion  annual  rate  of  corporate  profits 
after  taxes,  and  less  than  7  percent  of 
last  year’s  $29  billion  increase  in  dis¬ 
posable  personal  income.  ' 

This  sum  of  $1,895  billion  for  the  poor 
of  our  Nation  is  only  one-third  of  the  an¬ 
nual  $6  billion  increase  in  Federal  tax 
revenues,  one-third  of  last  year’s  $6  bil¬ 
lion  increase  in  corporate  profits,  one- 
third  of  last  year’s  increase  of  $6  billion 
in  gross  private  savings,  one-third  of  the 
1965  Federal  revenues  of  $6  billion  from 
liquor  and  tobacco  taxes  alone;  it  is  only 
one-half  of  last  year’s  increase  of  $4  bil¬ 
lion  on  the  automobile  expenditures,  $600 
million  less  than  the  $2.5  billion  in  sur¬ 
prise  savings  on  this  year’s  defense 
budget,  and  over  $1  billion  less  than  the 
1965  budget  of  $3  billion  for  Project 
Apollo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  can  achieve  a  na¬ 
tional  consensus  to  spend  $3  billion  to 
propel  three  Americans  off  the  earth  and 
onto  the  moon,  can  we  not  spend  less  than 
$2  billion  to  propel  35  million  Americans 
off  their  knees  and  onto  their  feet? 

We  have  an  economic  capability — a  ca¬ 
pacity  to  produce  goods  and  services — of 
such  prodigious  vitality  as  to  dwarf  our 
expectations  of  even  a  decade  ago.  Never 
in  history  has  a  society  known  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  vitality  and  productivity.  In¬ 
deed,  never  until  now  has  a  society  been 
able  realistically  to  contemplate  the 
elimination  of  poverty  in  its  midst. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  genuinely 
concerned  about  fiscal  prudence.  Is  it 
fiscally  prudent  for  private  and  city, 
State  and  Federal  agencies  to  spend  a 
combined  estimated  total  of  $100  billion 
a  year  on  welfare  programs — frequently 
using  the  demonstrably  inadequate  ap¬ 
proaches  of  the  past — when  the  current 


second  and  third  generation  of  relief  reci¬ 
pients  is  producing  still  another,  and 
larger,  generation  of  culturally  impover¬ 
ished  and  prospectively  unemployable 
children — children  who  will  surely  spend 
their  entire  lives  on  welfare,  at  a  cost  of 
over  $100,000  for  each  family,  unless  we 
intervene  dramatically. 

Is  it  fiscally  prudent  to  continue  to 
spend  $1,800  a  year  to  keep  a  delinquent 
in  a  detention  home,  $2,500  a  year  to 
keep  a  family  on  relief,  an  average  of 
$4,100  a  year  for  an  inmate  in  a  State 
prison,  and  over  $4,900  a  year  for  a  youth 
at  the  National  Training  School  for  Boys, 
without  at  least  attempting  to  discover 
why  these  mounting  expenditures  have 
not  in  the  past  overcome  the  cruel  legacy 
that  the  poor  leave  to  the  poor:  under¬ 
employment,  unemployment,  and  saddest 
of  all,  unemployability? 

Is  it  fiscally  prudent  not  to  spend 
$4,700  to  give  a  young  man  training  in 
the  Job  Corps,  when,  if  he  were  earning 
only  $4,000  a  year  with  three  dependents, 
his  Federal  income  taxes  alone  over  his 
lifetime  would  far  exceed  the  cost  of  his 
training? 

We  could  actually  save  over  $120,000 
on  this  one  young  man  alone  by  avoiding 
the  welfare,  criminal,  and  other  costs 
otherwise  likely  if  he  remained  hopeless 
and  jobless,  and  by  collecting  the  income 
tax  and  social  security  payments,  he 
would  make  throughout  his  working 
career.  But  we  must  spend  the  modest 
sum  of  $4,700  to  train  him  now. 

Either  we  spend  that  $4,700  now,  or 
we  will  spend  $2,500  year  in  and  year  out 
over  the  generations  just  to  keep  that 
man’s  family  at  subsistence  level. 

Either  we  spend  that  $4,700  now,  or 
we  might  have  to  spend  annually  over 
$4,100  for  his  lifetime  to  keep  him  in 
prison. 

The  fortunate  minority  who  receive 
a  college  education  can  expect  average 
lifetime  earnings  of  $453,000,  almost 
twice  the  $273,000  high  school  graduates 
make,  and  exactly  three  times  the 
$151,000  earned  by  those  who  do  not 
finish  high  school.  So  too,  do  the  un¬ 
fortunate  35  million  of  our  Nation’s  poor 
increase  their  own  chance  for  economic 
success  through  the  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  which  they  receive  from  the  war 
against  poverty. 

And  what  is  the  alternative  to  a  genu¬ 
ine  campaign  against  poverty  now?  If 
we  postpone  this  necessary  action  now, 
later  on  our  children  will  surely  be 
forced  to  pay  the  price  of  our  neglect 
anyway.  For  the  war  against  poverty  is 
preventive  medicine.  Every  dollar  that 
we  invest  now  will  pay  future  dividends 
in  a  stable,  productive  society  for  our 
children. 

Instead  of  a  society  where  every 
young  child  will  grow  up  with  a  real 
chance  for  future  economic  success,  in 
the  next  generation  more  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  15  million  impoverished  children 
under  age  18  will  grow  up  in  real  pov¬ 
erty.  As  teenagers,  2  million  of  them 
will  be  out  of  school,  unemployed,  and 
unemployable. 

Instead  of  a  society  where  education 
creates  necessary  skills,  inadequate  edu¬ 
cation  and  no  education  at  all  will  cre¬ 
ate  illiteracy  and  joblessness,  which  in 
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turn  produce  despair,  desperation,  and 
delinquency. 

Instead  of  a  society  where  all  of  our 
citizens  can  enjoy  unparalleled  pros¬ 
perity  in  productive  security,  chronic 
crime,  and  widespread  fear  will  threaten 
the  very  stability  of  our  Nation. 

Of  what  avail  will  be  success  in  our 
efforts  to  build  beautiful  cities,  restore 
clean  air  and  water,  and  preserve  our 
natural  heritage  if  our  citizens  are 
afraid  to  walk  the  streets  and  use  the 
parks  and  playgrounds — in  the  day  as 
well  as  at  night? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  really  have  no 
choice.  Either  we  meaningfully  attack 
the  problems  of  poverty  now,  or  in  a 
decade  or  two  we  will  be  forced  to  con¬ 
front  a  situation  more  inequitable,  more 
dangerous,  and  more  costly. 

If  we  do  not  now  authorize  the  full 
expenditures  necessary  to  eliminate  pov¬ 
erty  and  deprivation  in  our  midst,  then 
our  children  may  chastise  us  as  George 
Bernard  Shaw  once  did: 

We  tolerate  poverty  as  If  it  were  either 
a  wholesome  tonic  for  lazy  people,  or  else 
a  virtue  to  be  embraced  as  St.  Francis  em- 
i  braced  It.  If  a  man  Is  indolent,  let  him  be 
f  poor.  Now  what  does  this  “Let  him  be  poor" 
mean?  It  means  let  him  be  weak.  Let  him 
be  ignorant.  Let  him  become  a  nucleus  of 
disease.  Let  him  be  a  standing  exhibition 
and  example  of  ugliness  and  dirt.  Let  him 
have  rickety  children.  Let  his  habitations 
turn  our  cities  Into  poisonous  congeries  of 
slums.  Let  the  undeserving  become  still  less 
deserving. 

Eleven  days  ago,  in  Geneva,  a  great 
American,  in  one  of  his  last  acts  of  noble 
service,  said: 

We  travel  together,  passengers  on  a  little 
spaceship,  dependent  on  its  vulnerable  re¬ 
serves  of  air  and  soil;  all  committed  for  our 
safety  to  its  security  and  peace.  We  cannot 
maintain  it  half  fortunate,  half  miserable, 
half  confident,  half  despairing,  half  slave — 
to  the  ancient  enemies  of  man — half  free  In 
a  liberation  of  resources  undreamed  of  until 
this  day.  No  craft,  no  crew  can  travel  safely 
with  such  vast  contradictions.  On  their 
resolution  depend  the  survival  of  us  all. 

One  hundred  years  before  Ambassador 
Stevenson’s  eloquent  observation,  an- 
l  other  great  American,  and  a  former 
member  of  this  great  body,  declared  that 
this  Nation  could  not  endure  half  slave 
and  half  free. 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  were  present  with 
us  today,  he  would  proclaim  in  the  well 
of  this  House  that  America  cannot  exist 
four-fifths  educated,  employed,  self- 
sufficient,  and  affluent,  and  one-fifth 
unschooled,  jobless,  dependent,  and  im¬ 
poverished. 

So  long  as  the  great  potential  of  this 
rich  country  is  wasted,  then  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  is  impoverished  by  that  very 
gap  between  our  potential  and  our  per¬ 
formance.  So  long  as  there  is  the 
“other  America”  of  the  desperate  poor, 
we  are,  all  of  us,  poorer  because  of  it. 

The  great  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Jr.,  once  said: 

I  think  that,  as  life  is  action  and  passion 
it  is  required  of  a  man  that  he  should  share 
the  passion  and  action  of  his  time,  at  peril 
of  being  judged  not  to  have  lived. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  demonstrated  last  year  that  we  do, 
indeed,  have  a  compassionate  concern  for 


the  underprivileged  of  this  Nation.  It 
is  now  up  to  us  to  match  this  deep  con¬ 
cern  with  effective  meaningful  support. 
One  last  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  job 
training  and  retraining  programs  we 
have  initiated  will  give  our  unemployed 
the  skills  to  become  contributing  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.  But  unless  other  meas¬ 
ures  in  the  war  against  poverty  are  en¬ 
larged  in  scope  and  increased  in  effec¬ 
tiveness,  the  high  expectations  we  have 
generated  in  these  people  will  lead  to 
bitterness,  disappointment,  and  disillu¬ 
sionment.  For  we  will  be  motivating, 
educating,  and  equipping  with  employ¬ 
ment  skills  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  will  then  face 
an  economy  which  offers  them  no  hope 
of  employment. 

We  must  begin  now  to  create  job  op¬ 
portunities  by  expanding  those  areas  of 
output  where  our  Nation’s  unmet  needs 
are  greatest.  We  can  create  a  truly 
Great  Society  by  enlarging  our  programs 
in  such  deficient  areas  as  the  rehousing 
of  slum  dwellers,  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  urban  renewal  program, 
and  the  construction  of  a  national  urban 
mass  transit  system,  schools,  hospitals, 
libraries,  museums,  and  cultural  centers. 

To  enjoy  fully  this  Great  Society  we 
are  building,  however,  we  must  keep  our 
schools,  parks,  playgrounds,  libraries,  and 
art  galleries  open  and  staffed  with  skilled 
cultural  and  recreational  aids.  Instead 
of  standing  empty  and  unused  much  of 
the  time,  these  facilities  should  be 
thrown  open  for  the  pleasure  and  en¬ 
lightenment  of  our  citizens  in  the  eve¬ 
nings,  on  weekends,  and  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

This  would  require  the  employment  of 
thousands  to  provide  the  maintenance 
and  custodial  care  to  keep  these  build¬ 
ings  and  areas  open;  and  it  would  insure 
to  our  citizens  the  facilities  to  make  their 
increased  leisure  hours  meaningful  and 
enjoyable.  At  the  same  time,  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  labor  potential  among  the  poor 
that  is  presently  untapped,  this  kind  of 
program  would  assure  greater  success  in 
our  war  against  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  by  the 
House  last  week  of  a  Voting  Rights  Act 
decades  overdue  well-merited  praise  as 
“historic,”  as  did  the  medicare,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  housing  bills.  Indeed,  we  have 
known  many  proud  moments  in  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress. 

But  I  predict  that  if  we  underwrite 
fully  the  commitment  we  made  last  year 
to  meet  the  proven  needs  and  the  moral 
challenge  we  face  in  one  out  of  every  five 
Americans,  my  colleagues  one  day  will 
look  back  upon  passage  of  this  bill  as 
one  of  the  nobler  acts  of  an  already  his¬ 
toric  89  th  Congress. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are 
not  going  to  make  the  job  of  holding 
onto  a  hot  potato  any  easier  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  the  potato.  How¬ 
ever,  this  seems  to  be  the  type  of  reason¬ 
ing  employed  by  those  who  favor  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  war  on  poverty  by  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1965. 

Without  taking  a  long,  searching  look 
at  the  results  of  the  past  year  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  there 


are  those  who  are  ready  to  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  funds  available  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  Having  had 
a  year  to  spend  $785  million,  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  call  for  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.9 
billion.  This  sounds  like  a  pretty  ex¬ 
pensive  way  to  leap  before  you  look. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  bureaucratic 
entanglements  of  the  complex  EOA  pro¬ 
grams  have  produced  a  confusing,  un¬ 
clear  mass  of  “approximatelys”  and  “ex¬ 
pected  to  be’s.”  We  have  not  been  given 
the  facts;  we  do  not  know  all  the  truths. 

I  read  in  a  Look  magazine  article  that 
a  virtue  and  safeguard  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  the  fact  that  “the 
Governor  of  a  State  has  the  power  to 
veto  nearly  every  program  he  does  not 
like.”  Sargent  Shriver,  EOA  Director 
and  author  of  the  article,  lauded  the 
Governors  of  the  States  for  their  co¬ 
operation  in  approving  his  programs 
over  the  past  year.  According  to 
Shriver,  the  fears  concerning  southern 
Governors’  using  the  veto  in  retaliation 
against  civil  rights  legislation  were  un¬ 
founded.  If  this  is  the  case,  why  is 
there  a  provision  in  the  proposed  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  amendments  giving 
the  Director  of  the  war  on  poverty  the 
power  to  override  the  veto  of  the  States’ 
chief  executives. 

This  program  is  turning  into  another 
example  of  Federal  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  individual  citizen  and  his 
local  government.  It  would  seem  that 
the  agency  best  suited  to  fight  poverty 
would  be  the  one  closest  to  the  source 
of  the  ailment.  Why  not  direct  some  of 
these  funds  into  local  coffers  with  no 
strings  attached,  allowing  the  State  and 
local  governments  to  wage  their  war  on 
poverty  without  unnecessary,  boondog¬ 
gling  Federal  Government  intervention. 

On  paper,  the  war  on  poverty  looked 
like  the  answer  to  the  prayers  of  millions 
of  needy  citizens.  In  reality,  it  appears 
to  have  become  the  tool  of  greedy  poli¬ 
ticians  looking  for  votes.  New  York  City 
is  a  good  example  of  this  political  maze. 
Harlem  Democratic  Congressman  Pow¬ 
ell  has  been  charging  “political  patron¬ 
age”  in  the  administration  of  the  city’s 
$9  million  stipend  for  poverty.  Mayor 
Wagner,  in  control  of  the  funds,  had  to 
frantically  search  for  a  means  whereby 
he  could  get  Governor  Rockefeller  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  project  and  still  hang  onto  his 
control  of  the  Federal  money.  The  dis¬ 
pute  goes  back  and  forth  and  very  little 
of  concrete  value  is  being  accomplished. 

Conflicting  reports  of  the  success  of 
preliminary  programs  has  more  than  one 
citizen  wondering  just  what  is  really 
going  on.  Shriver  lists  265,000  enrolled  in 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  yet  only 
1  month  ago,  he  was  publicizing  the  in¬ 
duction  of  the  100,000th  enrollee  in  a 
ceremony  at  the  White  House.  Work 
experience  programs  have,  according  to 
Shriver,  drawn  88,000;  yet  HEW  officials, 
the  agency  supposedly  in  charge  of  the 
program,  list  only  15,240.  Originally 
scheduled  to  enroll  5,000  by  now,  the 
VISTA  program  has  only  a  little  over  a 
thousand  in  the  field  and  in  training'. 
The  list  goes  on  and  the  confusion  in¬ 
creases.  How  are  the  American  people 
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and,  more  important,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  supposed  to  get  a  clear 
picture  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
when  the  facts  are  hidden  by  conflicting 
figures,  vague  but  pompous  advertising 
campaigns,  and  a  host  of  other  mislead¬ 
ing  tactics. 

If  we’re  going  to  make  a  fair  decision 
regai-ding  extension  of  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty,  we  should  have  the  facts  and  we 
should  have  them  now  before  we  rush 
ahead  and  finance  an  expensive  program 
that,  at  best,  looks  suspicious. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.B.  8283. 

The  administration’s  war  on  poverty 
has  turned  out  to  be  such  an  obvious 
fiasco  it  is  surprisingly  that  they  are  not 
a  little  embarrassed  to  come  before  us 
requesting  $2  billion  more. 

There  is  hardly  an  aspect  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  not  become  mired  in  waste 
and  utter  confusion. 

First  of  all,  before  any  observable 
steps  had  been  take  to  assist  the  poor,  it 
appears  that  those  who  were  going  to 
fight  this  war  took  some  decisive  steps  to 
assist  themselves.  They  established  a 
bureaucratic  network  with  a  lavish  pay 
scale,  which  for  some  programs  left  very 
little  money  to  help  the  poor.  Further¬ 
more,  the  political  wrangle  over  the 
control  of  these  programs  has  impeded 
progress.  This  new  program  is  in 
danger  of  being  paralyzed  by  its  own 
massive  bureaucracy  and  internal 
squabbling. 

Not  much  of  substance  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  for  the  poor,  and  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  program  is  rapidly  wan¬ 
ing  as  more  and  more  news  reports  ap¬ 
pear,  detailing  the  problems  besetting 
this  effort  all  over  the  country.  Par¬ 
ticularly,  there  is  growing  disenchant¬ 
ment  among  the  poor,  who  have  been 
repeatedly  promised  help  but  do  not 
seem  to  be  getting  it. 

It  is  understandable  that  a  new  pro¬ 
gram — particularly  one  of  these  dimen¬ 
sions — would  have  some  difficulty  getting 
off  the  ground.  However,  after  many 
months  of  operation  we  still  find  bad 
communications,  poor  administration, 
job  patronage  and  fat  salaries. 

In  our  own  city  of  Cincinnati,  Juve¬ 
nile  Court  Judge  Benjamin  Schwartz, 
one  of  the  f ounding  members  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Commission  which  directs 
the  antipoverty  program  there,  recently 
stated  publicly  that  the  war  .  on  poverty 
in  Cincinnati  is  not  attacking  the  basic 
problem  of  the  poor — hunger — but  in¬ 
stead  is  creating  a  huge  bureaucracy  that 
duplicates  existing  services.  Judge 
Schwartz,  whose  long  experience  on  the 
bench  of  the  juvenile  court  has  given 
him  a  firsthand  look  at  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  poor,  believes  too  much 
money  is  being  spent  to  finance  study 
after  study  instead  of  being  given  to  ex¬ 
isting  agencies  already  doing  a  compe¬ 
tent  job  of  aiding  the  poor. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
complaints  that  have  been  registered 
concerning  the  administration  of  the 
antipoverty  effort,  it  is  certainly  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  over  the  protests  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee, 
hearings  on  this  bill  were  concluded  so 
quickly.  Many  who  wished  to  testify 


were  not  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so, 
and  no  real  effort  is  evident  in  this  legis¬ 
lation  to  correct  the  many  glaring  defects 
in  the  administration  of  the  program. 

I  am  also  disappointed  to  see  that  the 
only  basic  change  made  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
to  virtually  remove  the  veto  powers  of 
the  Governors  with  respect  to  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs.  Instead,  an  ef¬ 
fort  should  have  been  made  to  provide 
for  positive  participation  in  these  pro¬ 
grams  by  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
State  so  that  the  States  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  an  active  role  in  program  develop¬ 
ment. 

Certainly  those  of  us  who  will  vote 
against  this  bill  desire  for  all  Americans 
full  employment,  better  living  conditions 
and,  hopefully,  the  eventual  elimination 
of  poverty.  Our  concern  for  the  aged 
and  infirmed,  the  school  dropout,  and 
other  of  our  citizens  in  need  of  assistance 
is  every  bit  as  great  as  that  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  who  intend  to  support  H.R.  8283. 
Our  differences  lie  not  in  the  ends  de¬ 
sired,  but  instead  in  the  means  best  suited 
for  achieving  these  ends. 

In  my  judgment,  we  should  concen¬ 
trate  our  efforts  on  making  more  effective 
the  numerous  existing  Federal  programs 
which  seek  to  help  the  poor,  rather  than 
spending  vast  sums  on  overlapping  and 
duplicating  programs.  In  addition,  I 
feel  we  should  work  for  the  adoption  of 
Government  policies  and  attitudes  that 
will  permit  our  free  enterprise  system 
to  operate  at  peak  efficiency  and  in  this 
way  produce  more  and  better  jobs. 

I  believe  one  worthwhile  approach 
would  be  to  offer  employers  an  income- 
tax  credit  toward  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  train  prospective  em¬ 
ployees  for  jobs  with  the  company  or  to 
retrain  current  employees  for  more  de¬ 
manding  jobs  with  the  company.  Such 
a  credit  should  serve  to  encourage  Ameri¬ 
can  business  to  provide  new  jobs  and 
upgrade  the  job  skills  of  the  labor  force. 

For  the  general  reasons  outlined,  I 
strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  H.R.  8283. 
The  infinitely  complex  causes  of  poverty 
in  America  will  not  be  cured  by  huge 
indiscriminate  expenditures  of  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  money. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  much  criticism  has  been 
leveled  at  some  of  the  training  programs 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity.  In  an  effort  to  describe  to  the 
House  a  successful,  well  thought  out, 
and  well  operated  plan,  I  would  like  to 
describe  the  BEST  training  program  for 
the  underprivileged  people  in  my  city. 

Actually  the  name  of  the  program  is 
BEST  which  stands  for  basic  essential 
skills  training  program.  This  program 
was  derived  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  New  York  City  Trucking  Authority 
of  which  Hugh  Sheridan  has  been  chair¬ 
man  for  over  two  decades;  with  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Highway  Transportation  As¬ 
sociation,  whose  managing  director  is 
Joseph  Adelizzi;  by  the  Teamster  Unions 
involved,  John  O’Rourke  being  the  dis¬ 
trict  16  international  vice  president;  and 
by  the  many  private  operators  who  have 
realized  from  experience  that  there  is 
virtually  no  labor  pool  of  skilled  small, 
medium,  or  heavy  truck  drivers,  or  truck 


maintenance  men  in  the  New  York  area. 
Private  operators  have  found  that  in 
order  to  qualify  a  man  as  a  truckdriver 
they  actually  have  to  put  him  in  their 
own  kindergarten,  and  let  him  work  his 
way  up  in  an  area  where  there  is  no 
apprenticeship  program  and  conse¬ 
quently  at  great  expense  to  the  employer. 

A  brief  description  of  the  BEST  pro¬ 
gram  and  its  present  operations  is  as 
follows: 

Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  and  Paul  R. 
Sere  vane,  president  of  the  council  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  antipoverty  operations  board, 
have  arranged  with  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority’s  executive  director,  Austin  J. 
Tobin,  for  the  largest  basic  trades  training 
program  in  the  country  as  part  of  the  city’s 
campaign  against  poverty.  The  program  will 
train  6,000  individuals  in  1  year,  with  pref¬ 
erence  given  to  the  unemployed  and  those 
receiving  public  assistance,  and  will  utilize 
existing  port  authority  training  facilities. 

The  entire  project  will  cost  $2,240,289  and 
is  financed  by  funds  allocated  by  the  city. 

Mayor  Wagner,  Mr.  Screvance,  and  James 
J.  McFadden,  acting  commissioner  of  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Labor,  and  New 
York  City  trucking  authority  for  driver 
training  initiated  the  joint  program  with  the 
antipoverty  operations  board,  the  port  au¬ 
thority,  and  Commissioner  Dumpson  of  the 
city’s  welfare  department. 

Thomas  J.  Riley,  supervisor  of  maintenance 
skills  training  for  the  port  authority,  will 
serve  as  executive  director  of  the  BEST  pro¬ 
gram  (basic  essential  skills  training)  at  no 
cost  to  the  city. 

Six  free  courses  will  be  given  in  occupations 
wherein  research  indicated  jobs  are  presently 
unfilled  in  the  city  due  to  lack  of  skills  and 
increased  job  complexity.  The  areas  covered 
by  the  BEST  program  include  heavy  vehicle 
driver  training;  general  maintenance;  oil 
burner  repair  and  installation;  buUding  and 
grounds  sanitation;  window  and  package  air 
conditioning  repair  and  installation;  and 
gardening. 

Registration  and  classes  will  be  conducted 
at  BEST  ofilces.  Port  Authority  Building,  30 
Church  Street,  New  York,  telephone;  233- 
1800. 

Classes  begin  on  Monday,  June  7,  1965, 
Monday  through  Friday,  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Through  sound  trade  skills,  the  indigent 
and  deprived  of  the  city  may  achieve  a 
brighter  financial  future  and  become  eco¬ 
nomically  contributing  citizens,  as  one  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  city’s  all-out  attack  on  poverty. 

The  curriculum  for  the  various  courses  is 
as  follows:  Heavy  vehicle  driver  training 
(320  attendance  horns) : 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare 
trainees  for  positions  in  the  transportation 
field  and  to  pass  the  New  York  State  Motor 
Vehicle  Bureau’s  tests  for  chauffeur  in  the 
following  categories:  Tractor  trailer,  bus  op¬ 
eration,  heavy  vehicle  (over  18,000  pounds). 
Diesel  tractor  trailer. 

Requirements:  Grammar  school  or  equiv¬ 
alent,  operator’s  license,  physically  fit  and 
18  years  of  age. 

General  maintenance  (480  attendance 
hours)  :  A  training  program  designed  to  as¬ 
sist  trainees  in  preparing  for  jobs  in  gen¬ 
eral  maintenance  fields.  It  is  a  practical 
course  covering  21  basic  skills  including 
painting,  carpentry,  electricity,  plumbing  and 
sheet  metal. 

Requirements:  Physically  fit  and  17  years 
of  age. 

Building  and  grounds  sanitation  (320  at¬ 
tendance  hours)  :  Instruction  covers  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  duties  of  an  operator  in  a 
building  and  grounds  sanitation  program  in¬ 
cluding  buffing,  stripping  and  refinishing  of 
floors;  carpet  cleaning;  metal  maintenance; 
policing  of  areas  and  relamping  light  fix¬ 
tures. 
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Requirements:  Physically  fit  and  17  years 
of  age. 

Oil  burner  repair  and  installation  (320  at¬ 
tendance  hours)  :  Trainees  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  re¬ 
quired  for  the  installation,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  oil  burner  units.  Stress  is  given  to 
aspects  such  as  blueprint  reading;  installa¬ 
tion  procedures  and  codes;  installation  of 
conversion  burner  and  motor  transformer 
principles. 

Requirements:  High  school  or  equivalent, 
18  years  of  age,  physically  fit. 

Window  and  package  air-conditioning  re¬ 
pair  and  installation  (320  attendance 
hours)  :  This  practical  course  provides  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  operation,  maintenance,  repair, 
and  installation  of  air-conditioning  units. 
Curriculum  covers  14  study  units,  including-^ 
fundamentals  of  refrigeration;  installation 
and  servicing  of  window  and  floor  units; 
blueprint  reading,  and  duct  installations. 

Requirements:  High  school  or  equivalent, 
18  years  of  age,  physically  fit. 

Gardener’s  helper  (320  attendance  hours)  : 
Curriculum  covers  various  skills  required  to 
assist  the  gardener  in  his  duties.  Program 
comprises  13  study  units  including  repair; 
operation  and  maintenance  of  gardening 
equipment;  policing  of  grounds;  preparation 
and  use  of  spray  solutions  and  emulsions. 

Requirements:  Physically  fit,  17  years  of 
age. 

(Note. — Every  course,  listed  above,  also  in¬ 
cludes  160  hours  of  remedial  instruction  in 
trade  English  and  mathematics.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  example  of 
solid  accomplishment  in  training  and 
teaching  impoverished  youths  in  vitally 
needed  skills.  It  bridges  the  gap  from 
common  labor  to  the  Government’s  ap¬ 
prenticeship  training  program  which  is 
geared  more  to  the  highly  skilled  groups. 
It  is  a  continution  of  a  program  con¬ 
ceived  more  than  4  years  ago  at  the  local 
level  by  industry  and  labor  working 
jointly  to  solve  its  own  problems  in  job 
placement. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
entire  seven  terms  in  this  House,  I  have 
never  heard  any  program  criticized  as 
has  been  this  so-called  antipoverty  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  bill.  That  I  opposed 
this  program  last  year,  and  prophesied 
some  of  the  poor  administration  that  has 
come  about  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
feelings  this  year.  I  am  only  sorry  that 
I  was  right  last  year.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  hearings  and  the  debate  this  year 
proved  what  has  been  said;  namely,  that 
this  is  the  worst-administered  program 
in  history. 

No  one  seriously  denies  this  charge; 
yet,  those  who  support  this  bill  here  to¬ 
day  say  that  the  way  to  improve  the 
program  is  to  double  its  cost.  To  me, 
that  means  double  the  waste  and  con¬ 
fusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  quarreled 
with  the  objectives  of  this  legislation.  I 
did,  however,  and  still  do  say  that  the 
various  programs  included  under  this 
act  should  have  been  carried  out  by 
existing  agencies,  rather  than  by  setting 
up  a  new  agency.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr. 
Shriver  was  doing  a  good  job  with  the 
Peace  Corps.  It  is  a  shame  that  he  was 
given  this  dual  responsibility  and  that 
his  fine  record  has  been  spoiled.  To 
think  that  he  would  head  an  agency 
where  letters  from  Members  of  Congress 
are  not  answered  for  months.  To  think 
that  he  would  head  an  agency  which 


cannot  even  give  Members  of  Congress  a 
list  of  projects  in  their  States.  To  think 
that  he  would  head  an  agency  that  is  so 
loaded  with  politics. 

Certainly  the  testimony  indicates  that 
in  many  areas  this  program  is  little  more 
than  a  political  boondoggle.  In  many 
areas,  too,  the  poor  and  needy,  under  this 
program,  are  mere  pawns,  while  the 
politicians  get  the  plums.  In  short,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  speak 
in  favor  of  H.R.  8283  and  to  lend  my 
support  to  an  extension  and  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  national  war  on  poverty. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  support 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  that  strengthen 
and  expand  the  VISTA  volunteer  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  early  days  of  the  88th 
Congress,  I  was  a  sponsor  of  legislation 
to  establish  a  national  program  of  do¬ 
mestic  volunteer  service,  and  last  year, 
I  was  a  supporter  of  the  proposal  to 
create  the  VISTA  program  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

VISTA  volunteers  play  a  vital  role  in 
expanding  the  economic  opportunities 
of  many  of  our  citizens.  Volunteers 
can  supply  the  human  element  to  sup¬ 
port  other  antipoverty  programs  and  to 
supplement  the  part-time  voluntary  ef¬ 
forts  of  millions  of  Americans. 

Living  with  those  hindered  by  a  back¬ 
ground  of  poverty  and  sharing  their  liv¬ 
ing  conditions,  VISTA  volunteers  can 
serve  to  interpret  existing  programs  to 
those  needing  assistance,  to  help  them 
identify  and  express  their  needs,  and  to 
provide  necessary  skills.  They  can 
stimulate  hope  and  personal  develop¬ 
ment  by  introducing  citizens  to  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  in  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  or  other 
youth  and  adult  programs  in  education 
and  training.  Too  often  those  blighted 
by  poverty  lack  the  information,  the 
confidence,  and  the  hope  of  real  progress 
which  provide  in  large  measure  the  mo¬ 
tivation  for  self-improvement.  To  these 
citizens  the  VISTA  volunteer,  his  skills 
and  dedication,  can  offer  guidance  and 
assistance  through  the  curtain  of  de¬ 
spair  and  futility  so  often  created  by 
poverty.  In  this  task  they  serve  in 
community  action  programs  which  are 
financially  supported  under  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  Perhaps  most  significantly  volun¬ 
teers  can  help  identify  and  develop  com¬ 
munity  resources  that  can  contribute  to 
meeting  local  and  individual  needs. 

The  VISTA  program  was  launched  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  The  first 
volunteers  entered  training  in  January 
and  completed  their  training  in  late  Feb¬ 
ruary.  As  of  July  2,  there  were  more 
than  220  volunteers  on  assignment  and 
over  800  in  training.  Those  on  assign¬ 
ment  are  serving  on  American  Indian 
reservations,  with  migrant  workers,  in 
rural  Appalachia,  in  large  urban  commu¬ 
nity  development  projects,  and  in  men¬ 
tal  health  and  mental  retardation  pro¬ 
grams.  Volunteers  are  now  serving  in 
25  States  involving  53  individual  proj¬ 
ects.  In  every  project  the  volunteers 
serve  under  the  direction  and  guidance 
of  a  local  supervisor. 


VISTA  volunteers  reflect  a  remark¬ 
able  diversity  of  skills  and  talents.  There 
are  teachers,  lawyers,  and  carpenters. 
There  are  students,  recent  college  grad¬ 
uates,  and  senior  citizens.  The  youngest 
volunteer  is  18  and  the  oldest  83.  Vol¬ 
unteers  bring  with  them  skills  learned 
in  college  classrooms,  in  years  of  business 
experience,  in  teaching,  and  in  working 
with  people.  Over  20,000  citizens  have 
submitted  preliminary  applications  and 
almost  7,000  have  filed  final  applications. 

The  volunteer  spends  the  first  6  weeks 
of  VISTA  service  in  a  practical  training 
program  learning  to  apply  the  skills  de¬ 
veloped  in  private  life  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  poverty.  Those  familiar  with 
the  culture  of  the  affluent  America  must 
learn  to  work  in  the  culture  of  the  other 
America  in  which  citizens  suffer  from 
malnutrition  of  the  body,  the  intellect, 
and  the  spirit. 

A  school  teacher  serving  with  VISTA 
can  have  outstanding  success  with  high- 
school  dropouts  or  illiterate  adults.  A 
retired  businessman  can  assist  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  community  organization 
and  structure.  A  young  college  grad¬ 
uate  can  use  his  skills  in  developing  a 
local  preschool  program  in  counseling, 
or  in  providing  services  for  the  mentally 
ill  and  retarded.  When  volunteers  are 
assigned  to  duty — at  the  request  of  a 
local  antipoverty  group — each  volunteer 
has  a  specific  job  to  do,  and  the  back¬ 
ground  to  do  it. 

VISTA  is  truly  a  creative  program  for 
it  nourishes  within  those  blighted  by  pov¬ 
erty  the  growth  of  self-reliance,  initia¬ 
tive,  confidence,  and  skills  which  will 
enable  each  individual  to  fight,  and  to 
win,  his  war  against  poverty.  I  believe 
that  our  country  is  being  well  served  by 
the  dedicated  Americans  who  have 
chosen  to  become  VISTA  volunteers.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  H.R.  8283,  and  I 
endorse  the  provisions  which  will 
strengthen  the  VISTA  volunteer  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  proud  to  endorse  this  legislation 
and  to  pledge  my  support  to  continue 
our  war  on  America’s  most  insidious  and 
demoralizing  enemy — poverty.  I  have 
watched  this  program  develop  with  great 
interest  and  I  have  seen  in  my  own  dis¬ 
trict  its  tangible  and  considerable  re¬ 
sults.  I  have  watched  communities 
mobilize  in  an  effort  to  develop  programs 
to  uproot  the  causes  of  poverty.  I  have 
seen  youth  wrested  from  stagnating  mi- 
employment  and  disadvantaged  chil¬ 
dren  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  be 
as  productive  in  school  as  their  more 
fortunate  neighbors. 

Well  over  $500,000  has  been  granted 
to  eight  communities  in  my  district  un¬ 
der  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  We 
have  received  $200,000  for  projects  in 
Woonsocket,  Central  Falls,  Pawtucket, 
East  Providence,  Portsmouth,  James¬ 
town,  and  Newport.  Providence  has  re¬ 
ceived  another  $350,000.  Almost  3,000 
youths  are  enrolled  and  employed,  ac¬ 
quiring  valuable  work  experience  and 
supporting  their  own  educations  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  employment  they 
would  not  otherwise  find  and  yet  it  is 
more  than  simply  a  job.  It  is  a  chance 
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to  learn;  a  chance  to  progress  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  society. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  was  funded  to  Newport,  East 
Providence  and  Providence  under  Proj¬ 
ect  Head  Start  this  summer  whereby 
hundreds  of  preschool  children  from 
poor  neighborhoods  are  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  catch  up  to  their  con¬ 
temporaries.  Medical  and  dental  care 
and  guidance  under  the  dedicated  super¬ 
vision  of  concerned  teachers  and  aids 
have  given  these  children  a  chance  to 
profit  from  school  in  the  fall;  a  chance 
to  develop  along  with  other  children 
their  own  age. 

East  Providence  was  among  the  first 
wave  of  cities  to  receive  program  devel¬ 
opment  grants  this  year  under  title  II-A 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  Since  that  time,  it  has  been 
funded  over  $110,000  for  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  for  food  distribution  and 
nutrition.  Newport,  too,  has  a  program 
development  grant  of  $20,000.  And, 

I  am  happy  to  see  other  communities 
joining  in  the  effort  to  analyze  and  plan 
the  ways  to  subdue  and  exterminate  pov¬ 
erty.  Pawtucket’s  proposal  is  under  re¬ 
view  now;  Cumberland  and  Lincoln  will 
have  a  program  shortly. 

Programs  such  as  these  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  their  full  effect.  Neither 
the  awesomeness  of  the  task  which  lies 
before  us  nor  the  difficulty  of  our  first 
few  steps  should  cause  us  to  waiver  in 
our  resolve  to  go  on.  We  must  not  falter 
for  too  many  lives  and  futures  are  at 
stake.  Rather,  in  the  words  of  our  Pres¬ 
ident,  “Let  us  continue.” 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  opposition  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1965.  This  legislation  if  approved 
would  continue  in  operation  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty  program  which  in  my 
estimation,  represents  the  greatest  dis¬ 
play  of  political  hokum  in  this  century. 

The  administrative  officials  in  this 
“war”  have  certainly  demonstrated,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  the  operation  of 
the  program  thus  far,  that  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  1964  act  was  not  to  help  the 
poor.  In  some  cases,  as  much  as  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  poverty  money  appropriated 
has  been  spent  on  extravagant  bureau¬ 
cratic  salaries.  Furthermore,  most  of 
these  people  were  not  by  any  means,  poor. 

During  the  initial  hearings  on  these 
proposed  amendments  this  year  numer¬ 
ous  examples  of  mismanagement  and 
inefficiency  were  pointed  out.  The  hear¬ 
ings  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  halt, 
the  chairman  contending  that  time  was 
of  the  essence. 

One  example  of  the  extravagance  of 
the  war  on  poverty  was  brought  to 
light.  Even  the  program  officials  ad¬ 
mitted  that  costs  were  out  of  line.  I  am 
speaking  of  an  Operation  Head  Start 
project  where  nursery  school  teachers 
will  be  paid  at  rates  ranging  from  $8  an 
hour  to  over  $9  an  hour  this  summer. 
These  teachers  will  receive  $200  a  week 
for  work  in  day  care  centers.  The  na¬ 
tional  average  of  pay  for  the  same  work 
throughout  the  country  is  only  about  $125 
per  week.  Although  Operation  Head 
Start  is  not  being  considered  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments,  I  feel  that  this  ex¬ 


ample  points  out  th>  enormous  waste 
of  tax  money  brought  about  by  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

About  3  weeks  ago  another  example 
of  the  gross  inefficiency  and  wastefulness 
of  the  war  on  poverty  was  brought  to  my 
attention. 

In  the  June  26  issue  of  the  Meridian 
Star,  Meridian,  Miss.,  the  following  as¬ 
sociated  press  article  appeared: 

School  Board  Cancels  Antipoverty  Pact 
Clearwater,  Fla. — TUe  Pinellas  County 
School  Board  has  voted  unanimously  to  can¬ 
cel  a  $2.4  million  contract  connected  with 
the  first  Women’s  Job  Corps  Training  Center 
established  under  President  Johnson’s  anti¬ 
poverty  program. 

School  Superintendent  Floyd  T.  Christian 
said  the  program  “has  not  been  a  success, 
has  been  mislocated  and  has  not  improved 
the  board’s  image  in  any  way.” 

Christian  recommended  cancellation  of  the 
contract  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  center,  housed  in  St.  Petersburg’s 
Huntington  Hotel,  enrolls  high  school  drop¬ 
outs  and  trains  them  with  skills  to  find  jobs. 

The  board  said  neighboring  residents, 
mostly  retired  elderly  persons,  have  com¬ 
plained  about  excessive  noise.  The  board 
also  complained  that  a  staff  of  130  for  an 
anticipated  280  to  300  girls  amounted  to 
nearly  1  instructor  for  every  2  girls. 

In  a  series  of  articles,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  said  costs  amounted  to  between  $6,000 
to  $7,000  to  train  one  girl  a  year. 

One  point  brought  up  was  the  annual 
salary  of  $8,160  for  a  swimming  instructor. 

The  Times  said  the  monthly  pay  for  the 
staff  was  about  the  same  as  county  teachers. 
Many  of  the  county’s  top  teachers  were  leav¬ 
ing  their  posts  to  take  jobs  with  the  center, 
the  paper  said. 

The  rent  paid  for  the  center  at  the  down¬ 
town  hotel  for  18  months  was  reported  by 
the  Times  as  $250,000  close  to  the  valuation 
of  the  building  for  tax  purposes. 

The  Times  quoted  Milton  Fogelman,  chief 
contracting  officer  for  the  OEO  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  saying  that  the  $2.4  million  contract 
runs  through  July  31,  1968  “and  one  does 
not  lightly  walk  away  from  a  public  con¬ 
tract.” 

Christian  wants  the  board  to  end  the  con¬ 
tract  within  18  months  “or  sooner  if  pos¬ 
sible.” 

One  other  point  that  disturbs  me  about 
this  measure  is  the  fact  that  this  bill 
places  within  the  authority  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  the  power  to  override  the  State 
Governors.  Claim  that  it  is  a  compro¬ 
mise,  the  way  I  see  it,  this  section  merely 
allows  the  State  Governors  authority  to 
agree  with  the  Director — if  he,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  agrees  that  certain  of  the  war  on 
poverty  programs  are  acceptable  by  his 
State,  then  his  authority  prevails,  but  as 
soon  as  he  disagrees  with  poverty  offi¬ 
cials  on  a  particular  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  his  State,  then  he  must  bow  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Director.  I  submit 
that  the  provision  written  into  the  bill 
giving  the  State  Governor  discretionary 
authority  to  accept  or  reject,  carry  no 
weight  whatsoever  as  long  as  the  Direc¬ 
tor  has  the  power  to  overrule  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  careful  study  of 
the  present  administration  of  the  war  on 
poverty  program,  and  because  of  a  firm 
belief  in  the  philosophies  of  States  rights, 
I  must  therefore  oppose  this  legislation, 
and  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 


And  finally,  last  week  we  received  re¬ 
ports  where  8  out  of  25  men  enrolled  in  a 
Job  Corps  training  program  were  ar¬ 
rested  on  charges  ranging  from  posses¬ 
sion  of  narcotics  to  possession  of  porna- 
graphic  material.  These  men  were  sup¬ 
posedly  training  to  be  hospital  chefs  in  a 
school  at  the  Hudson  River  State  Hos¬ 
pital  in  New  York.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  with  these  three  of  many  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  immorality,  ineffectiveness, 
and  mismanaged  which  if  offered  a  year 
of  trial,  these  programs  have  proved  so 
costly  and  ineffective,  we  should  scuttle 
the  entire  program. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
antipoverty  program  is  1  year  old,  and 
the  achievements  thus  far  have  been 
most  encouraging.  Already  it  is  proving 
a  harbinger  of  hope  for  the  Nation’s 
poor,  directly  or  indirectly.  There  has 
been  criticism  of  the  program;  some  dis¬ 
agreements  and  dissensions  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  launching  a  program  of  such 
magnitude.  But  we  must  remember 
that  breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty  for  . 
several  million  families  is  a  tremendous 
task  and  one  that  cannot  possibly  be 
accomplished  in  a  year  or  a  few  years; 
it  must  be  long  range  and  may  well  take 
a  generation. 

Our  major  assault  on  poverty  is  being 
undertaken  through  the  youth  programs 
and  the  community  action  programs. 
State,  local,  and  private  nonprofit  orga¬ 
nizations  are  utilizing  local  resources  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  programs 
which  assist  low-income  families  with 
job  training  and  counseling,  special  edu¬ 
cation,  and  housing  and  health  problems. 

In  my  congressional  district  in  the 
Bronx,  which  unfortunately  is  a  de¬ 
pressed,  low-income  area,  the  under¬ 
privileged,  young  and  old,  are  benefiting 
from  the  various  community  action 
programs— the  work  training,  the  Job 
Corps,  Head  Start,  and  adult  basic  edu¬ 
cation  programs.  These  important  and 
urgently  needed  programs  are  opening 
job  and  school  opportunities  to  youth 
in  my  area  whose  future  otherwise 
would  be  filled  with  frustration,  hope¬ 
lessness,  and  poverty.  For  the  first  time, 
many  boys  and  girls  in  my  congressional 
district  are  being  given  the  opportunity 
to  compete  with  youths  of  higher  eco¬ 
nomic  levels  in  other  areas.  We  are  uti¬ 
lizing  brainpower  and  skill  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  wasted.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  recent  selection  of  60  youths 
from  poverty-stricken  homes  in  the 
Bronx  to  begin  a  5-year  college  program 
leading  to  teaching  careers.  These 
boys — unable  to  compete  for  college 
scholarships  with  students  from  fami¬ 
lies  and  neighborhoods  offering  more 
advantages — are  being  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  overcome  the  severe  handi¬ 
caps  of  their  poverty-stricken  back¬ 
grounds.  The  investments  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  like  this,  not  only  in  my  district,  but 
throughout  the  country,  will  be  repaid 
many  times  over. 

In  New  York  the  Head  Start  project  is 
the  largest  in  the  country,  and  is  assist¬ 
ing  over  25,500  underprivileged  children. 
Nationwide,  this  program  embraces  more 
than  500,000  children  and  is  helping 
them  escape  from  the  clutches  of  poverty 
by  striking  at  the  root  cause:  lack  of 
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early  education.  In  addition,  many  of 
these  children  have  defects  in  eyesight, 
in  their  teeth,  and  hearing,  and  have 
other  health  problems  which  are  re¬ 
ceiving  attention  for  the  first  time. 
Headstart  is  helping  these  youngsters 
face  life  with  hope;  and  is  putting  them 
on  an  equal  with  more  fortunate  chil¬ 
dren. 

One  of  several  community  progress 
centers  being  established  in  New  York 
will  be  located  in  the  south  Bronx. 
These  centers  provide  neighborhood  mo¬ 
bilization,  a  variety  of  social  services, 
and  are  coordinating  many  projects  that 
are,  and  will  be,  operating  within  the 
neighborhood. 

Within  the  next  year,  New  York 
should  have  a  fully  coordinated  and 
boardly  representative  program.  We  are 
utilizing  all  available  resources  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  both  professional  and 
neighborhood  based,  with  selection  of 
personnel  from  residents  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Our  program  encompasses  a 
number  of  neighborhood  associations  and 
we  are  extending  such  programs  as  the 
“hot  summer  program”  to  alleviate  ten¬ 
sions  and  provide  for  youth  to  expend 
energies.  The  youth  employment  pro¬ 
gram,  the  ASPIRA-Puerto  Rican  forum 
is  conducting  a  bilingual  nursery  school 
project  with  three  preschool  multipur¬ 
pose  centers,  and  they  will  direct  2,500 
Puerto  Rican  adolescents  from  slums  to¬ 
ward  college.  The  United  Neighborhood 
Houses  will  have  three  integrated  pre¬ 


school  and  parent  opportunity  centers. 
These  will  employ  neighborhood  aids 
and  will  serve  425  mothers  and  children. 
Neighborhood  training,  placement,  and 
sheltered  work  facilities  in  the  Bronx 
will  assist  250  disabled  persons  over  50 
years  of  age. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is 
providing  jobs  and  training  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  high  school  age  youths,  who 
were  out  of  work  and  out  of  school,  or 
were  about  to  become  school  dropouts. 
These  boys  and  girls  are  now  learning 
self-respect  and  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  they  are  grasping  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  education  and  having  a  goal  in 
life.  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in; 
New  York,  as  of  now,  has  5,500  youths 
at  work  under  this  program.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  summer  project  was  approved  for 
8,500  enrollees. 

Under  the  college  work-study  program, 
poor  and  underprivileged  college  students 
are  working  and  studying  during  the 
summer  months.  The  work-experience 
program  is  providing  thousands  of  adults 
with  dependents  with  job  skills  that  will 
enable  them  to  free  themselves  from  the 
shackles  of  poverty  and  despair.  The 
VISTA  program  has  5,000  volunteers  in 
200  communities.  The  adult  basic  edu¬ 
cation  programs  in  all  50  States  are  bene¬ 
fiting  70,000  adults. 

In  addition  to  the  important  activities 
I  have  mentioned,  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  also  provides  aid  to  migrant 
workers,  loans  to  needy  rural  families, 
and  assistance  to  small  businesses. 


And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  is  off  to  a  good  start,  but  it  is  only 
a  start;  much  remains  to  be  done.  Never 
has  such  a  large  program,  involving  so 
many  elements — public  and  private — 
been  undertaken  in  this  country.  Pov¬ 
erty  is  everyone’s  problem,  for  poverty  in 
a  community  affects  every  resident  of 
that  community.  It  involves  a  network 
of  social  ills — unemployment,  poor 
health,  slum  housing,  and  illiteracy.  Our 
out-of-school  and  out-of-work  youths 
contribute  to  juvenile  delinquency.  In¬ 
adequate  housing,  overcrowding  in  slum 
areas,  breed  discontent  and  crime.  The 
lack  of  education  and  job  skills  swell  the 
unemployment  rolls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
8283,  to  extend  and  expand  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  This  program  has  wide 
support  and  has  had  a  successful  and  en¬ 
couraging  beginning;  we  must  enlarge 
and  increase  its  scope  and  effectiveness. 
I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  lend  their  support  to  this  legislation. 
Let  us  complete  the  task  we  have  begun: 
To  eliminate  want,  deprivation,  and  need 
in  our  country,  the  richest  Nation  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  debate  on  this  bill,  I  mentioned  some 
people  who  are  working  for  OEO  with¬ 
out  compensation.  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  complete  list  for  the 
information  of  the  membership  of  the 
House. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BUSINESS  LEADERSHIP  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


[WO  C= without  compensation] 


Name 

Salary 

Selecting  official 

Duty  station 

Present  employment 

woe _ 

Sargent  Shriver _ _ 

Washington,  D.C _ 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  president. 

Brown  &  Root,  Inc.,  president. 

Business  Council,  executive  secretary. 

Fostoria  Corp.,  president. 

Detroit  Edison  Co.,  chairman. 

Wilmer,  Cutler,  &  Pickering. 

Attorney  at  law. 

Donahue  Sales  Corp.,  president. 

Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  president. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  president. 

Prexy’s,  Inc.,  president. 

Dow  Chemical  Co.,  chairman  of  the  board. 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates,  president. 

Huntington  Plating,  Inc.,  president. 

Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  chairman. 

Klutznick  Enterprises. 

Xerox  Corp.,  chairman  of  the  board. 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  president. 

Pittsburgh  Chemical  Co.,  president. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  vice  president. 
R.  T.  Nahas  Co.,  president. 

Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.,  chairman. 

Morton  Salt  Co.,  president. 

General  Electric  Co.,  chairman  of  the  board. 

Davidson  Bros.,  president. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Hotel  Corp.  of  America,  president. 

Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  president. 

IBM,  chairman  of  the  board. 

Mechanics  &  Farmers  Bank,  president. 

Advertising  Council,  president. 

Ohio  University,  president. 

Counselor  at  law. 

Litton  Industries,  vice  president. 

Calvin  Bullock,  Ltd.,  president. 

Business  Leadership  Council,  resigned. 

woe _ 

_ do _ _  _ 

_ do _ _ _ _ 

woe  __ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ _  _ 

woe _ 

_ do . .  _  _  _  _ 

_ do _  __  _  _ 

woe  _ 

_ do _ _ _ _ _  ___ 

woe _ 

_ do _ _  _ 

_ do _  ___  .  _  __ 

woo  _ 

_ do _ _ 

woe. 

_ do _ _  _  _  _ 

_ do _  _ _ _ _ 

woo 

_ do _  _ 

woe  __ 

_ do _ _  _ 

woe _ 

_ _do _  _  _  _ 

_ do _ _ _ _ 

woe . 

woe . 

woe . 

woe . 

woe 

_ do _ _ _ 

_  ___do _ _ _ 

woe 

woe 

woe 

woe  . 

woe. 

woe 

woe 

woe  _ 

woe 

_ do _ _ 

woe  . 

_  __do  _ 

woo 

_ do _ 

woe 

___do  _ 

woe 

_ do _ _ _ 

woe 

_ do _ _  _ 

woe 

_ do__  _ _ _ 

woe 

_ do _ _ _ 

woe 

woe 

woe 

woo 
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LABOR  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


[WO C= without  compensation] 


Name 

Salary 

Selecting  official 

Duty  station 

Present  employmet 

Allen,  Finlay  C . 

woe . 

won 

Sargent  Shriver - - - 

Washington,  D.C _ 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  &  Joiners  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  AFL-CIO,  vice  president. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO 
director  of  research. 

AFL-CIO,  director  of  research. 

Wholesale  &  Department  Store  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
president. 

Building  &  Construction  Trades,  AFL-CIO,  president. 

Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO,  assistant  to 
president. 

Community  Services  Department,  AFL-CIO,  director. 

AFL-CIO,  vice  president. 

Department  of  Education,  AFL-CIO,  director. 

Building  Service  Employees  International  Union, 
AFL-CIO. 

Alabama  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  president. 

American  Federation  of  State,  City  &  Municipal  Em¬ 
ployees,  AFL-CIO,  special  international  representa¬ 
tive. 

won 

Goldfinger,  Nat - 

woe  . 

won 

Haggerty,  C.  J_ - 

won 

won 

won 

won 

won 

won 

- 
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Comfort,  Rev.  Richard - 

Greene,  Rev.  Shirley  E . . 

Rahn,  Rev.  Sheldon - 

Hinton,  Thomas  D _ 

Gallagher,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Ray¬ 
mond. 

Bernstein,  Philip - — - - 

Hlrsch,  Rabbi  Richard  G - — 

Solender,  Sanford - - - 


Washington,  D.C.. . — 

WOE! 

WOf! 

WOG 

■won 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ. 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

National  Catholic  Community  Service.. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities. 

Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds. 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS-SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POVERTY 


Danstedt,  Rudolph  T 

Lourie,  N orman  V _ 

McNeil,  C.  F _ 

Shiftman,  Bernard  M. 

Tavanl,  Cleonice _ 

Vasey,  Wayne . - 


Washington,  D.C _ 

WOfi 

Woo 

woe . 
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National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  ACSW,  direc¬ 
tor. 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

NASW  Commission  on  Community  Organization- 
Health  and  Welfare  Council. 

Director  of  program  for  development  and  training. 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Dean,  George  Warren  Brown  School  of  Social  Work, 
George  Washington  University. 


Aller,  Dr.  Curtis _ 

woe _ 

woe 

Sargent  Shriver _ 

Washington,  D.C - 

woe 

woo 

woo 

woo 

woo 

woe  — 

woo 

HoubtOUll,  LuWitiliCC  0« ,  - — - 

woo 

woo 

woe 

woo 

woe 

woo 

woe. 

woo 

woo 

WOO 

XVUbbtJ-Li,  1VJJ.  b.  JV •  hi,  LI  - - 

San  Francisco  State  College. 

Executive  director,  Federation  Employment  &  Guid¬ 
ance  Service  of  New  York. 

Executive  director,  American  Association  of  Retired 
Personnel. 

Professor  of  economics,  Duke  University. 

Older  and  Retired  Workers  Department,  United  Auto 
Workers. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

United  Funds  of  Dade  County. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

New  Jersey  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

National  Council  on  Aging. 

1120  Connecticut  Ave.  NW. 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 

Engineering  management,  care  of  New  York  Institute 
of  Technology.  _ 

W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research. 

Veterans’  Administration  hospital. 

Executive  Secretary,  Task  Force  on  Programs  for  the 
Older  Poor,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Chairman,  Council  of  Aging,  Health  and  Welfare 
Council  of  the  Cincinnati  Community  Chest. 

Stephen  Smith  Home  for  the  Aged. 

Chairman,  California  State  Committee  on  Aging. 


WICS  (WOMEN  IN  COMMUNITY  SERVICE) 


woe 

Washington,  D.C - 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women;  WICS  president. 
United  Church  Women;  WICS  vice  president. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women;  WICS  treasurer. 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women;  WICS  secretary. 

woe 

woe 

woe 

- - - - - - - 

POVERTY  LIAISON  OFFICERS 


woe 

Sargent  Shriver _ 

Washington,  D.C _ 

Director,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

National  Economic  Commission-American  Legion. 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

woo 

woo 

woo 

AFL-CIO.  ,  .  .  . 

Woman’s  Auxiliary  to  the  American  Optometrlc 

woo 

woo 

Association.  „  „  ,  . .  .  , 

National  Federation  of  Settlements  &  Neighborhood 

woo 

Centers. 

Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty. 

woo 

National  Urban  League,  Inc. 

Chairman  of  the  board,  First  National  Bank. 
Chairman,  American  Bankers  Association  Liaison 
Committee  to  OEO. 

American  Optometric  Association. 

woe 

woe 

woo 

American  National  Red  Cross. 

woo 

do  _ 

AFL-CIO. 
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PROFESSIONAL  INDIVIDUALS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 
[WOO=without  compensation] 


.Name 

Salary 

Selecting  official 

Duty  station 

Present  employment 

Andy  Williams . . . 

WOC _ 

Sargent  Shriver . . 

Singer. 

TV  personality. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Singer. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Movie  actress. 

TV  and  movie  actress. 

TV  public  relations  specialist. 

Movie  actor. 

Nationally  syndicated  cartoonist. 

TV  and  movie  producer. 

Public  relations  specialist. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dick  Van  Dyke _ _ _ 

woe . 

_ do _ _ 

_ do.  _ I _ _ 

Richard  Crenna _ 

WOC _ 

_ do _ _  _ _ 

_ do _ 

WOC _ 

_ do _ 

WOC _ 

WOC _ 

_ do _ 

WOC _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ _ 

WOC _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

_ _do _ _ 

WOC _ 

WOC _ 

_ do _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

WOC _ 

_ do _ _ _ _ _ 

_ do _ 

WOC . 

. do _ _ _ 

_ do_  _ _  _ 

WOC _ 

_ do . . . . . 

_ _ do _ 

WOC _ 

. do . . . 

_ do _ _ 

WOC _ 

_ do _ 

_ do_  _ _  ___ 

WOC _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

_ do _ _ _ _ 

WOC 

. do _ _ _ 

_ do _ 

WOC _ 

_ do _ _ _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

WOC _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

WOC . 

_ do _ _ _ 

_ do _  _  _ _ 

WOC _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

MEMBERS  OF  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


Blake,  Rev.  Eugene  Carson. 

Conant,  Dr.  James  B _ 

Galbraith,  Dr.  J.  Kenneth... 

Johnson,  John  H _ 

Keeler,  W.  W _ 

Lucey,  Most  Rev.  Robert  E 
McNamara,  Mrs.  Robert  S.. 

Marland,  Dr.  Sidney  P _ 

Olivarez,  Mrs.  Grace _ 

Randolph,  A.  Philip. . . 

Russell,  Mrs.  A.  M.  G _ 

Spock,  Dr.  Benjamin  M _ 

Stanley,  Miles  C - - - 

Young,  Whitney  M_. . . 


WOC . 

Sargent  Shriver _ _ _ 

Washington,  D.C _ 

WOC _ 

_ Ido _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

WOC... 

_ do _ _ 

WOC . 

_ do _  _  _ 

_ do _  __  _ _ 

WOC... 

_ do _ _ 

_ do _ _ _  _ 

WOC _ 

WOC _ 

_ do _  _ 

_ do _ _ _ _ 

WOC  _ 

WOC... 

_ do _  _ _ 

_ do _ _  _ 

WOC _ 

_ do _ _ _ _  _ 

__  .do _  _  __  _ 

WOC _ 

_ do _ _ _  __  _  . 

_ do _ _ _ _ 

WOC  _ 

_ do _  _ _ _ _ 

WOC _ 

_ do _ _ 

_  _  .do _  _ 

WOC _ 

.  __.do _  _ 

_ do _  _ 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  an  occasion  for  com¬ 
mendation — not  condemnation — of  the 
efforts  and  work  being  carried  out  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

This  week  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
lady  in  my  district.  She  complained 
rather  bitterly  about  deficiencies  in  and 
abuses  of  our  welfare  programs  around 
the  Nation.  She  enclosed  an  article  from 
a  publication  with  nationwide  circula¬ 
tion  pointing  out  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  asked  what  the  Congress  is 
doing  about  the  situation.  Her  letter 
was  particularly  appropriate  and  her 
question  particularly  pertinent  at  this 
time. 

My  reply  was  that  as  far  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  concerned,  and  as  far  as  admin¬ 
istration  policy  is  concerned,  our  answer 
to  welfare  abuse  is  the  elimination  of 
the  need  for  welfare  through  the  war 
on  poverty. 

There  is  no  one  who  will  deny  that 
our  efforts  toward  this  end  have  suffered 
some  setbacks.  We  have  had  some  de¬ 
feats  in  this  war  on  poverty.  But  many 
wars  have  been  won  convincingly  despite 
innumerable  battles  lost. 

We  are  all  too  well  aware  of  the  St. 
Petersburgs,  of  the  Job  Corps  youths 
who  have  gotten  into  trouble,  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  here  and  the  lack  of  progress  there. 
But  as  we  consider  this  bill,  let  us  be 
mindful  that  the  success  of  a  program 
such  as  this,  a  war  on  poverty,  should 
not  be  measured  by  the  loss  of  a  few 
battles. 

When  we  measure  the  results  of  this 
war  on  poverty,  we  must  take  into  para¬ 
mount  consideration  the  people  at  whom 
the  programs  are  directed  and  what  type 
of  people  we  are  trying  to  assist. 

We  are  attempting  to  reach  the  peo¬ 
ple  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have 


been  denied  the  opportunity  for  economic 
advancement  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  enjoy.  These 
are  the  people  who  have  failed  or  will  fail 
because  of  lack  of  training.  These  are 
the  families  on  relief  who  contribute 
very  little  materially  to  our  society.  And 
these  are  the  children  of  these  families 
who  will  be  faced  with  an  even  darker 
economic  future  than  their  parents,  who 
will  be  bypassed  by  the  future  growth 
and  greatness  of  this  Nation,  who  will 
be  left  in  the  backwash  of  progress,  un¬ 
less  we  aid  them  now. 

We  must  remember  also  that  the  war 
on  poverty  is  unlike  programs  such  as 
college  aid  and  student  loans  where  the 
success  rate  is  expected  to  be  high.  This 
is  a  program  in  which  the  rate  of  failure 
and  expectation  of  failure  is  very  high. 
Therefore,  if  this  program  is  successful 
in  assisting  6,  4,  or  even  2  of  every  10 
persons  living  in  poverty  today  to  es¬ 
cape  the  cycle  of  poverty,  if  it  enables 
the  children  of  these  people  who  may  not 
yet  be  fully  caught  up  in  this  cycle  to 
break  loose,  then  this  program  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  tremendous  success. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  there  was  no 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Less  than  a 
year  ago,  there  was  no  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Yet  in  less  than  a  year, 
under  passage  of  that  act,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  grown  from 
a  small  overworked  and  understaffed 
cadre  of  dedicated  public  servants  until 
today  it  is,  in  consideration  of  the  Her¬ 
culean  task  it  has  undertaken,  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  least  bureaucratically 
hampered  offices  in  our  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Just  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
these  past  11  months  in  face  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  establishing  office  staff,  pro¬ 
cedures,  screening  of  thousands  of  ap¬ 
plications,  and  the  many,  many  other 


World  Council  of  Churches. 

Writer;  former  president  of  Harvard. 

Harvard  economist;  former  Ambassador  to  India. 
Editor-publisher. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  vice  president. 

Head,  Archdiocese  of  San  Antonio. 

Activities  concerned  with  youth  welfare,  counseling, 
and  juvenile  courts. 

Superintendent  of  schools,  Pittsburgh. 

Executive  secretary,  National  Conference  on  Poverty. 
Vice  president,  AFL-CIO. 

Member,  California  State  Committee  on  Aging. 
Doctor-writer. 

West  Virginia  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO,  president. 
Executive  secretary,  National  Urban  League. 


problems  which  arise  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  office  and  program  of  this 
magnitude? 

The  major  goal  of  the  war  on  poverty 
is,  of  course,  to  reach  the  poor  and  help 
them  help  themselves.  As  of  June  30 
of  this  year,  the  war  on  poverty  had 
directly  served  1,167,000  poor  Americans. 
This  is  a  truly  commendable  achieve¬ 
ment  for  a  program  of  this  nature  which 
has  yet  to  observe  its  first  anniversary. 
This  total  does  not  include  the  530,000 
preschool  children  in  the  12,500  com¬ 
munity  centers,  who  this  summer,  are  be¬ 
ing  aided  through  Project  Head  Start. 

In  addition,  at  the  completion  of  the 
proposed  1965  program  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  war  on 
poverty  will  have  directly  served  3,009,- 
000  poor  Americans. 

I  have  a  breakdown  on  these  figures 
by  program  and  year  for  which  I  have 
requested  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

War,  as  this  Nation  well  knows,  is  a 
horrible  thing.  Yet  from  war,  this 
country  emerged,  was  tested,  and  be¬ 
came  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  Na¬ 
tion  on  earth. 

A  War  of  Independence  made  a  nation 
of  this  colonial  region. 

A  Civil  War'  tested  the  strength  of  our 
great  Union  and  proved  it  could  endure. 

Two  World  Wars  proved  that  no  chal¬ 
lenge  was  too  great  for  a  nation  dedi¬ 
cated  to  democracy  and  freedom. 

Korea  and  Vietnam  have  proved  that 
no  challenge  was  too  great  for  a  nation 
dedicated  to  democracy  and  freedom. 

Korea  and  Vietnam  have  proved  that 
no  challenge,  though  by  comparison 
small,  is  too  small  to  undertake  in  the 
defense  of  freedom  though  the  price  be 
high. 
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In  the  course  of  all  these  wars,  scores 
of  battles  were  lost.  But  the  ultimate 
prize  has  been  ours. 

So  it  is  with  the  war  on  poverty. 

Our  greatest  asset  for  a  continued 
democracy  is  an  abundant  life  for  each 
of  our  citizens.  A  life  in  which  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  assume  personal  re- 
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sponsibility  for  their  own  well-being  and 
a  desire  to  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  the  future  citizens  of  their  nation. 
The  continuation  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  will  be  a  progres¬ 
sive  move  toward  this  accomplishment. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — Fiscal  year  1965  program 


Poor  served  by  June  30 

Total  poor  to  be  served  with  1965 
program 

Direct 

Indirect 1 

Total 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total 

Community  action  program: 

Action  grants - 

600,000 

330, 000 

930, 000 

1,  800,  000 
560,  000 
60,000 
73,  000 
32,000 
265,  000 
88,00Q 
85,000 
11,000 
35,000 

1,000,000 

2, 800,  000 
560,000 
240,000 
498,  000 
132,  000 
1, 115,  000 
352,  000 
85,000 
65,  000 
35,000 

180,000 
425,000 
100,  000 
85  ,  000 
264,000 

Migratory  agricultural  workers - 

Job  Corps - - ---- - 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps - 

Work  experience  program - 

73, 000 
10,000 
265,  000 
88,000 
85,000 
11,  000 
35,000 

425,000 
30,000 
850,  000 
264,  000 

498,000 
40,000 
1, 115,  000 
352,  000 
85,  000 
55,  000 
35.  000 

Rural  loan  program - - - 

Adult  basic  education - - 

44,000 

44,000 

Total  served _ - . 

1, 167, 000 

1, 943,  000 

2  3, 110,  000 

3,  009,  000 

2,  863, 000 

>  5,  872,  000 

j  xuuuect  luvjj.u.vxco  owiw  - —  - 

gratory  workers.  , ,  . 

2  Not  adjusted  for  poor  people  served  by  more  than  1  program. 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  may 
well  look  at  the  economic  opportunity 
amendments  by  looking  back  over  the 
hopes  that  Congress  had  for  the  original 
act  last  year.  These  were  shared  by  the 
impoverished  whom  this  act  should  have 
helped.  What  were  these  hopes? 

We  were  promised  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  a  strong,  vigorous,  imaginative  pro¬ 
gram  designed  and  equipped  to  combat 
poverty.  We  expected  that  it  would  be 
coordinated  with  the  other  attempts 
being  made  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  lo¬ 
cal  agencies  and  private  organizations 
who  spend  about  $100  billion  a  year  al¬ 
ready. 

We  wanted  to  give  the  impoverished 
the  hope  that  there  was  a  way  out  of  the 
crowded  tenements  and  dirty,  narrow 
streets,  a  hope  that  their  children  would 
not  spend  their  whole  lives  struggling  in 
the  environment  they  were  born  into. 
We  wanted  them  to  know  that  somebody 
cared 

We  planned  that  the  money  was  to  go 
to  qualified  groups  who  were  sincerely  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  the  poor,  often  to  the 
existing  groups,  and  that  programs  would 
be  established  in  those  areas  where  the 
need  was  the  greatest. 

Wejr hoped  that  the  existing  leaders  of 
the  poor  would  be  included  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  that  people  who  have  had  direct 
contact  with  the  poor  through  settlement 
houses  and  other  welfare  agencies  would 
be  employed.  We  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  poor  would  be  organized  to  help 
themselves  when  this  was  feasible  and 
that  their  present  groups  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  they  trust  would  be  utilized.  Not  only 
would  this  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program,  but  it  would  maintain  the 
self-respect  of  the  people  we  are  helping. 

We  foresaw  that  qualified  and  trained 
professional  personnel  would  be  hired  to 
work  at  the  roots  of  the  problem,  people 
who  were  familiar  with  the  work  of  wel¬ 
fare  agencies.  We  hoped  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  effective,  not  merely  look 
busy  and  spend  its  allotted  funds. 


But  what,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  we  had 
in  answer  to  our  hopes?  What  have  the 
poor  seen  of  this  program?  We  have  in 
answer  to  our  hopes  for  sound  program 
planning,  a  huge,  bungling  and  confused 
administration,  concerned  more  with  sal¬ 
aries,  titles,  and  offices  than  with  the 
poor.  In  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  committee  Chairman 
Powell,  as  he  opened  the  hearings  of  the 
ad  hoc  subcommittee:  v 

There  has  been  an  overemphasis  on  plan¬ 
ning  and  a  dismal  deemphasis  on  action. 

Of  the  218  grants  made  by  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  only  34  have 
been  for  action.  He  continued  to  de¬ 
scribe  salaries  which  he  characterized  as 
“excessively  high  and  in  some  instances 
unreasonable  and  wildly  unrealistic.” 

By  March  31  of  1965,  85  percent  of  the 
funds  allocated  for  administration  had 
been  used.  By  that  time  the  OEO  had  346 
special  consultants,  plus  574  regular  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  Washington  office  and  74 
in  the  field.  The  personnel  roster  was  a 
topheavy  list  of  highly  paid  chiefs  direct¬ 
ing  a  very  few  Indians.  Mail  piled  up, 
due  to  the  lack  of  organization,  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  until  consultants  costing  the 
taxpayer  $50  a  day  were  put  to  work  an¬ 
swering  routine  correspondence. 

To  quote  again  from  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Chairman  Powell: 

In  far  too  many  communities,  giant  fiestas 
of  political  patronage  have  been  encouraged. 

And  he  continued  to  describe  how  “pol¬ 
iticians  have  used  the  reservoir  of  pov¬ 
erty  funds  to  feed  their  political  hacks  at 
the  trough  of  mediocrity.”  Strong  words, 
but  from  the  chairman  whose  mail  every 
week  had  been  full  of  letters  from  all 
over  the  country  describing  the  situation. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  Chicago’s 
shocking  record  was  slowly  unfolded  by 
witnesses,  a  record  of  using  poverty  jobs 
as  political  tools. 

A  letter  from  a  ward  captain  or  an  al¬ 
derman  was  the  key  for  a  job.  Far  more 
highly  qualified  people  were  interviewed. 
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without  this  calling  card,  and  turned 
away  with  only  brief  formalities  of  con¬ 
sideration.  The  record  shows  the  same 
lack  of  interest  in  qualification  or  ex¬ 
perience  across  the  Nation  as  highly 
paid  amateurs  are  set  to  work  in  solv¬ 
ing  problems  they  have  no  familiarity 
with,  while  qualified  groups  are  ignored 
to  operate  as  best  they  can. 

In  its  haste  to  spend  money,  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  seems  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  purpose  of  the 
spending.  They  have  hired  untrained 
boys  to  do  a  tough  man’s  job. 

If  ever  there  was  a  job  that  needed 
trained,  competent,  capable  people,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  their  profession,  this  is  it. 
But  the  people  chosen  have  been  rank 
amateurs — from  the  ranks  of  the  party 
faithful. 

We  had  hoped  and  were  assured  that 
when  such  existed,  neighborhood  orga¬ 
nizations  and  groups  would  be  included. 
There  had  been  an  obvious  failure — 

Says  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell] — 

to  carry  out  a  most  important  objective: 
that  of  involving  the  poor  in  the  war  on  pov-  i 
erty. 

He  continued  to  state  that  in  many 
cases  the  people  who  had  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  keeping  the  poor  impoverished 
were  now  responsible  for  running  the 
war  on  poverty. 

The  program  we  have  established  here 
in  the  Congress  has  not  moved  an  inch 
in  the  direction  of  helping  and  encour¬ 
aging  the  poor  to  initiate  programs  to 
help  themselves.  They  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  planning  even  in  those 
areas  where  they  have  already  made  ad¬ 
vances  in  solving  their  own  problems  to 
the  limits  of  their  resources.  Evidence 
that  the  poor  are  capable  and  willing  to 
improve  their  own  conditions  has  been 
discredited. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  in  the 
letters  which  were  inserted  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  hearings,  that  often  a 
wealthy  or  at  least  not  impoverished  Ne¬ 
gro,  or  a  better  off  person  living  in  or 
near  a  slum  neighborhood  is  placed  on 
the  councils  and  pointed  to  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  poor  or  the  minorities. 
The  people  for  whom  the  program  is  de¬ 
signed  do  not  recognize  these  people  as 
their  leaders,  often  do  not  know  them 
and  have  no  trust  in  them. 

There  is  a  similar  disregard  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  private  and  religious  groups 
which  are  already  at  work  tackling  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  The  act  of  1964 
specifically  stated  that  “public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies”  should  be  included, 
yet  in  many  communities  a  new  orga¬ 
nization  is  set  up  which  ignores  existing 
groups  whose  skills  and  experience  could 
be  invaluable  to  them  and  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  combine  efforts. 

In  Chicago,  of  the  24  members  of  the 
council,  none  represents  a  private  social 
welfare  agency,  none  a  neighborhood  or 
community  organization.  They  have 
shown  rude  disinterest  to  the  offers  of 
slum  clearance  leaders  and  have  refused 
to  sit  down  and  discuss  the  program  with 
church  leaders  who  come,  not  asking  but 
offering. 
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There  has  been  little  attempt  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  State  and  local  poverty 
programs,  and  jurisdictional  disputes 
have  taken  up  time  that  could  have  been 
spent  in  helping  the  poor.  Little  attempt 
has  been  made  to  tailor  the  programs  to 
the  needs  in  some  States,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  for  State  Governors  to 
veto  the  programs  which  should  have 
been  designed  to  be  of  help.  Little  at¬ 
tempt  has  even  been  made  to  coordinate 
efforts  with  the  42  existing  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  combat  poverty. 

Funds  have  been  given  out  without 
investigation  to  sham  groups,  in  areas 
where  poverty  is  almost  unknown.  The 
Republican  task  force  on  economic  op¬ 
portunity  heard  responsible  testimony  on 
a  case  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  costing  the 
taxpayers  nearly  $200,000.  An  associ¬ 
ation,  consisting,  as  far  as  anyone  has 
been  able  to  establish,  of  six  men,  from 
the  community,  led  by  six  others  from 
Ann  Arbor  and  calling  itself  the  Willow 
Run  Association  for  Neighborhood  De¬ 
velopment,  sent  a  report  to  the  OEO 
claiming  that  Willow  Village  was  a  de¬ 
pressed  area  and  a  pocket  of  poverty. 
According  to  the  testimony: 

The  report  blandly  states  that  there  is  no 
recreation  or  cultural  or  even  entertainment 
facility,  but  the  township  and  school  dis¬ 
trict  operate  recreational  facilities  including 
public  use  of  the  high  school  swimming  pool; 
the  two  universities  in  the  area  of  course 
operate  full-time  cultural  activities  and 
there  is,  among  other  things,  a  major  chain 
motion  picture  theater  approximately  2  miles 
away. 

The  report  alleges  that  there  are  no  stores 
in  the  area,  yet  there  is  a  modem  shopping 
center  right  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  neighborhood  grocer  closed 
his  store  recently  because  of  a  lack  of  busi¬ 
ness — suggesting  that  retailing  facilities  are 
at  least  adequate. 

The  WRAND  report  claims  that  urban  re¬ 
newal  demolished  the  community  center 
[which  is  now  located  in  a  former  school 
building],  the  schools  [there  are  several], 
the  gas  station  [there  are  three],  the  gro¬ 
cery  [there  is  still  a  small  grocery  right  across 
the  street  from  the  shopping  center],  the 
medical  and  dental  clinics  [both  of  which 
are  less  than  5  minutes  away  by  car] . 

There  were  obvious  contradictions  in 
the  report,  which  should  have  been  spot¬ 
ted  by  one  of  the  highly  paid  staff  people 
here  in  Washington.  But  the  most 
shocking  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
the  community  is  one  in  which  over  90 
percent  of  the  population  own  their  own 
houses,  nearly  everyone  owns  at  least  one 
car  and  a  TV  set,  and  the  average  family 
income  is  just  dollars  short  of  $8,000. 

A  questionnaire  was  distributed  by  lo¬ 
cal  citizens  and  out  of  55-percent  re¬ 
sponse — despite  the  fact  that  WRAND 
people  followed  the  questionnaire  dis¬ 
tributors  and  told  people  not  to  fill  them 
out — only  11  people  felt  themselves  im¬ 
poverished.  Only  12  people  thought  that 
the  area  ought  to  keep  the  grant.  The 
rest  thought  that  it  should  be  returned 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

There  was  apparently  no  attempt 
made  to  verify  the  report  or  the  creden¬ 
tials  of  the  front  organization  with  local 
authorities,  and  the  money  was  sent  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  exact  kind 
of  activity  we  are  encouraging  if  we  pass 
this  bill  without  imposing  any  safeguards 


or  making  further  investigation  into  the 
past  operation. 

What  attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
OEO  to  remedy  these  situations?  They 
have  made  heroic  attempts  to  cover  up 
the  deficiencies,  look  busy,  and  assure  the 
Congress  that  they  have  a  capable,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  effective  program  whose  ini¬ 
tial  flaws  are  being  ironed  out  smoothly. 

What  should  we  here  be  doing  about 
this  situation?  We  should  be  holding 
hearings  to  investigate  and  find  out  what 
makes  the  program  tick.  As  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York,  Chairman  Powell, 
pointed  out  in  the  opening  of  the  hear¬ 
ings: 

Every  new  idea,  in  its  infancy,  must  peri¬ 
odically  stand  adult  evaluation.  No  idea  can 
fulfill  its  intended  mission  without  exposure 
to  searching  and  honest  criticism. 

All  those  who  wish  and  need  to  be 
heard  should  be  listened  to. 

After  we  have  seen  the  problems,  we 
should  implement  the  legislation  with 
sound  safeguards  to  see  that  the  pro¬ 
grams  will  accomplish  what  they  were 
set  up  to  do,  and  to  see  that  our  money 
is  being  used  wisely,  and  purposefully. 

We  should  see  that  unqualified  recipi¬ 
ents  are  cut  out  and  that  the  staff  and 
administrative  personnel  are  of  the  high¬ 
est  caliber  and  trained  for  the  work  they 
are  to  do.  We  should  see  that  the  poor 
are  brought  in,  for  unless  they  are  made 
conscious  of  their  condition  and  encour¬ 
aged  to  improve  it,  we  cannot  accom¬ 
plish  our  goals.  The  poor  must  be  more 
than  represented,  they  must  take  part 
and  their  ideas  must  be  heard. 

The  program  must  be  brought  into 
close  cooperation  with  Federal,  State, 
and  private  welfare  programs,  so  that 
the  energies  of  the  programs  may  be  best 
utilized  to  help  the  poor,  not  to  argue 
over  who  is  in  command  of  what. 

We  should  continue  the  experimental 
programs  at  their  present  level  until  the 
results  can  be  determined.  We  should 
continue  the  whole  program  at  its  pres¬ 
ent  level  of  funds  until  it  is  shown  that 
the  operations  are  set  up  properly  and 
able  to  work  efficiently  and  do  the  job 
they  should  already  be  doing. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  we  should 
have  done.  But  what  have  we  done? 

The  hearings  have  been  cut  short  be¬ 
fore  there  could  be  any  more  publicity  to 
point  up  the  dismal  failure  of  a  program 
whose  administrators  describe  it  as  a 
success.  It  became  necessary  for  the 
Republican  task  force  to  hold  their  own 
hearings  outside  the  legislative  process 
in  order  to  hear  the  truth  which  was  only 
partly  disclosed  in  the  subcommittee’s 
proceedings. 

What  improvements  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  bill  to  assure  that  there  will 
be  no  more  of  the  kind  of  monkeyshines 
that  have  characterized  the  program  in 
the  past?  Nothing.  Only  a  letter  from 
the  part-time  Director  promising  that  all 
those  in  this  charge  will  be  good  boys  in 
the  future. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  enough  for 
most  of  us.  The  committee  struck  out 
the  veto  power  of  the  Governor,  over  the 
strong,  sound  and  well-reasoned  protests 
of  the  Governors  who  see  the  need  to 
tailor  each  plan  to  the  particular  State 


and  to  be  able  to  correlate  It  with  its 
agencies.  It  doubles  the  money  for  ex¬ 
pensive  and  untested  programs  before 
we  have  had  a  chance  to  see  If  they 
really  work.  We  have  thereby  encour¬ 
aged  further  bungling  and  further  un¬ 
desirable  practices.  And  in  the  process 
of  trying  to  stem  this  highhanded  irre¬ 
sponsible  action,  the  minority  has  been 
frowned  upon,  and  accused  of  being  the 
enemy  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  because  we  are  not 
the  enemy  of  the  poor  that  we  want  to 
see  them  helped.  It  is  because  we  sup¬ 
port  in  good  faith  the  pm-ported  purpose 
of  this  whole  plan,  that  we  must  oppose 
the  action  before  us  today.  The  evidence 
has  shown  clearly  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  poor  are  not  being  served,  nor  are 
the  Nation’s.  Because  we  are  genuinely 
concerned  with  the  problems  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  poverty,  we  must  oppose  this 
bill.  Saying  that  the  bill  helps  the  poor 
and  calling  it  a  war  on  poverty  is  not 
enough.  The  bill  must  actually  do  these 
things.  The  poor  are  not  being  fooled 
by  promises  anymore  than  we  in  Con¬ 
gress  are. 

We  sincerely  want  to  answer  the  cries 
of  social  workers,  religious  leaders  and 
workers  and  the  poor  themselves  when 
they  ask,  “When  will  the  poor  be  helped?” 
We  want  to  answer  now.  And  the  an¬ 
swer  is  not  in  this  bill  we  have  before  us. 

It  is  not  in  giving  more  money  to  be 
wasted,  more  jobs  for  political  hacks, 
more  power  to  the  already  powerful,  more 
confusion  to  the  already  confused. 

The  answer  is  in  sound  administration, 
genuine  concern,  qualified  leadership, 
interested  cooperation,  real  involvement 
of  the  people  concerned,  and  action. 

Only  then  will  the  poor  be  helped  and 
the  war  on  poverty  be  won.  It  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  poverty  stricken  that  we 
oppose  the  poverty  program  today. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt]  . 

(Mr.  ROOSEVELT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
until  this  decade  Americans  appeared  to 
accept  the  proposition  that  some  pov¬ 
erty  was  inevitable — that  the  poor  would 
always  be  with  us. 

But  last  year  our  President,  with  the 
strong  backing  of  our  Congress,  pro¬ 
claimed  war  against  poverty — and  that 
ancient  view  that  it  must  inevitably 
plague  us. 

In  the  mere  11  months  that  have 
passed  since  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  88-452,  poverty  has  not  been  elim¬ 
inated  from  our  land.  Indeed,  no  one 
could  possibly  have  anticipated  that  this 
age-old  scourge  could  be  eliminated  in 
so  short  a  time.  It  will  take  many  times 
11  months;  many,  many  years  before 
poverty  is  no  longer  a  problem.  It  is 
this  very  fact  that  commands  us  to  not 
just  maintain  our  war  against  poverty, 
but  to  redouble  our  commitment  to  that 
war. 

Familiar  as  they  are,  the  bare  facts  of 
poverty  in  the  United  States,  the  world’s 
most  favored  Nation,  bear  recounting. 
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In  this  period  of  unprecedented  prosper¬ 
ity  and  productivity:  One  in  five  Ameri¬ 
cans  live  in  poverty.  This  includes  more 
than  5  million  adults  and  3  million  chil¬ 
dren  receiving  public  assistance  or  relief. 
This  20  percent  of  the  population  at  the 
lowest  income  level  receives  only  5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  national  income,  a  proportion 
that  has  not  changed  since  1946. 

Thus,  the  benefits  of  our  affluent  so¬ 
ciety  are  not  being  equally  enjoyed. 

Today,  poverty  is  still  a  chronic  condi¬ 
tion  for  millions  of  our  citizens.  Large 
numbers  are  isolated  from  the  rewards 
and  opportunities  of  our  country  because 
of  economic  and  social  obstacles.  These 
include  millions  of  Negroes,  Indians,  and 
Spanish  Americans,  dwellers  in  isolated 
and  rural  areas,  migrant  laborers,  chil¬ 
dren  in  large  and  fatherless  families,  the 
old,  those  whose  education  is  inadequate 
for  today’s  needs,  the  unemployed,  the 
underemployed,  and  indeed,  some  who 
are  fully  employed.  Poverty  may  be 
either  the  cause  or  an  effect  of  these 
problems. 

Today,  for  too  many  people,  depriva¬ 
tion  is  not  a  passing  phenomenon.  It  is 
a  continuing  condition  of  day-by-day  life. 
Still,  today,  many  have  been  alienated 
from  the  larger  society  of  the  Nation,  the 
State,  the  community,  or  even  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  which  they  live. 

But,  today  we  are  doing  something 
about  these  appalling  facts — this  hor¬ 
rendous  condition.  Yes,  we  have  had 
many  laws,  many  programs  directed  to¬ 
ward  various  aspects  of  poverty.  It  is 
absurd  to  think  that  prior  administra¬ 
tions  and  Congresses  have  been  blind  to 
the  poverty  in  this  country.  But  the  re¬ 
markable,  exciting,  and  challenging  as¬ 
pect  of  this  war  against  poverty  is  that 
today  we  are  attempting  to  cut  at  the 
very  heart  of  poverty — at  the  causes  of 
poverty.  Never  before  has  a  great  dem¬ 
ocratic  nation  taken  such  a  thorough, 
honest,  and  bold  course  against  poverty. 

By  enacting  title  II-A  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  Congress  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  a  basic  understanding  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  poverty  and  established  the 
guidelines  for  attacking  it.  These  guide¬ 
lines  call  for  a  mobilization  of  resources, 
for  programs  of  sufficient  scope  and  size 
to  give  promise  of  progress  toward  the 
elimination  of  poverty,  for  participation 
of  the  poor  in  the  resolution  of  their  own 
problems,  and  for  local  administration. 

Mobilization  of  resources  calls  for  the 
linking  of  efforts  of  agencies  which  tra¬ 
ditionally  have  gone  their  separate  ways. 
It  calls  for  the  development  of  a  local 
organization  with  the  commitment, 
power,  and  prestige  to  link  these  efforts 
together.  Consequently  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  given  pref¬ 
erence  to  broadly  based  agencies  seek¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  coordinated  antipoverty 
programs.  This  policy  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  such  agencies,  and  such  pro¬ 
grams,  are  most  likely  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cessful  mobilization  of  all  community  re¬ 
sources  in  an  attack  on  poverty. 

Because  separate  and  independent 
agencies  often  have  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  rules  for  determining  whom  they 
will  assist,  large  numbers  of  the  poor 
never  receive  the  full  range  of  help  need¬ 
ed  to  move  out  of  poverty.  The  com¬ 


munity  action  agency  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  poor  persons  do  not  fall  be¬ 
tween  agencies,  their  needs  going  un¬ 
noticed  and  unheeded.  Its  basic  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  not  to  the  agencies  but 
to  the  poor  people.  With  this  mandate, 
and  its  responsibility  for  coordination,  it 
can  be  held  responsible  for  developing 
programs  which  are  truly  responsive  to 
all  the  needs  of  the  poor,  without  any 
prior  commitment  to  providing  particular 
kinds  of  services. 

In  addition,  the  act  stipulates  that 
local  antipoverty  programs  should  be 
of  “sufficient  scope  and  size  to  give  prom¬ 
ise  of  progress  toward  the  elimination  of 
poverty  or  a  cause  or  causes  of  poverty.” 
This  commitment  to  large-scale  efforts 
to  help  many  poor  people  necessitates  the 
development  of  machinery  to  launch  and 
coordinate  a  multipronged  attack.  A 
large,  single-purpose  program  might  be 
administered  by  a  single,  independent 
agency.  However,  the  act  calls  for  activi¬ 
ties  of  sufficient  scope  as  well  as  size. 
Reflected  in  this  wording  is  a  basic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  complexity  of  dealing 
with  the  causes  of  poverty.  Scope  means 
the  development  of  a  variety  of  programs 
meeting  the  numerous  needs  of  poor 
people. 

Recognizing  the  ultimate  desirability 
of  a  broad-based  and  multifaceted  ap¬ 
proach  to  poverty  in  any  given  commun¬ 
ity,  I  must  nonetheless  note  that  last 
year  when  we  first  considered  this  aspect 
of  the  legislation,  I  warned  that  there 
would  be  communities  which  could  not 
mount  such  a  broad-based  program. 
There  are  numerous  reasons,  some  of 
them  political,  some  of  them  economic, 
some  of  them  social.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportuni¬ 
ties  has  had  some  of  its  greatest  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  area.  My  own  city  of  Los 
Angeles  does  not  yet  have  a  qualified 
community  action  agency.  The  OEO  has 
set  out  clearly  that  in  such  cases  grants 
to  single-purpose  agencies  shall  be  made 
so  that  antipoverty  programs  can  get 
under  way.  The  policy  in  this  matter  is 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  intention  of 
Congress,  and  has  been  restated  on  May 
12,  1965,  as  follows: 

Having  said  that  we  encourage  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  broad-based  agencies,  it 
should  also  be  said  that  the  existence  of 
such  an  agency  is  not  a  prerequisite  to  the 
granting  of  Federal  assistance.  Grants  to 
independent  single-purpose  agencies  are 
made  when  formation  of  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency  appears  to  be  impractical.  Such 
grants  have  been  made  when  there  was  sub¬ 
stantial  promise  that  the  single-purpose 
program  would  provide  the  genesis  for  true 
community  action.  The  reluctance  of  public 
agencies  to  participate  in  a  broadly-based 
program  or  their  withdrawal  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  an  ongoing  program  will  not  make  it 
impossible  for  private  agencies  and  groups 
to  be  funded. 

We  want  also  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
have  not  permitted  nor  will  we  permit  com¬ 
munity  action  agencies  to  develop  into  bu¬ 
reaucratic  monopolies. 

We  have  a  number  of  ways  to  prevent  de¬ 
velopment  of  monopolies. 

First,  successful  and  truly  representative 
community  agencies  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
monopolistic  abuses. 

First,  successful  and  truly  representative 
community  agencies  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
monopolistic  abuses. 


Second,  we  can  condition  the  funding  of 
a  particular  application  or  of  future  pro¬ 
grams  upon  the  more  effective  utilization 
of  resources,  upon  the  inclusion  of  programs 
not  applied  for,  or  upon  the  use  of  agencies 
whose  proffers  of  service  have  not  been  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Finally,  OEO  has  informed  a  number  of 
community  action  agencies  of  its  intention 
to  permit  single-purpose  agencies  to  appeal 
to  Washington  directly  to  circumvent  the 
community  action  agency  in  any  case  where 
it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  single-purpose 
agency  has  been  arbitrarily,  unfairly,  or  im¬ 
properly  discriminated  against. 

Although  efforts  should  be  made  to 
interrelate  all  resources  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  directed  toward  the  eradication 
of  poverty,  single-purpose  independent 
groups  having  no  relationship  to  a  com¬ 
munitywide  structure  are  eligible  for 
funding  under  section  205  of  the  act. 
That  these  single-purpose  agencies  have 
no  chance  of  developing  into  a  commu¬ 
nitywide  structure  is  not  a  condition 
for  receiving  such  grants.  The  Con¬ 
gress  has  contemplated  the  existence  of 
independent  single-purpose  agencies  in 
the  same  community  that  a  community¬ 
wide  structure  has  been  created.  Such 
competitiveness  and  experimentation  is 
appropriate  in  an  area  in  which  conclu¬ 
sive  remedies  have  not  been  established. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  significant 
requirement  for  community  action  agen¬ 
cies  is  that  they  have  substantial  and 
effective  representation  of  residents  of 
the  area  and  members  of  the  groups 
served  on  their  governing  boards. 

But  since  this  great  antipoverty  effort 
demands  effective  participation  by  the 
poor  themselves,  we  should  examine  the 
role  being  played  by  a  large  and  special 
segment  of  the  population — its  minority 
group  members. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  accomplish  the  ulti¬ 
mate  good  which  can  come  from  the 
program  envisioned  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and,  above  all,  let  us  not 
fail  to  profit  from  past  experience  which 
gives  us  a  new  insight  and  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  age-old  problem  of  pov¬ 
erty.  I  refer  to  section  202(a)  (3)  of  the 
act  which  requires  that  “a  community 
action  program  be  developed,  conducted, 
and  administered  with  the  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  the  residents  of 
the  area  and  of  the  groups  that  it  will 
serve.”  These  few  words  distinguish  the 
community  action  program  from  virtu¬ 
ally  all  prior  programs  designed  to  com¬ 
bat  poverty.  It  requires  that  ways  be 
provided  for  the  poor  to  play  a  signifi¬ 
cant  role  in  the  design  and  operation  of 
programs  instituted  to  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty.  This  philosophy,  I  realize,  is 
somewhat  of  a  departure  from  the  theory 
that  “I  am  my  brother’s  keeper.” 

Our  present  relief  programs  have  been 
undertaken  in  a  paternalistic  manner 
which  tends  to  rob  the  recipient  of  his 
dignity  and  feeling  of  worth.  This  pa¬ 
ternal  system  of  giving  also  creates  feel¬ 
ings  of  helplessness.  The  system  has 
made  little  claim  to  treatment  or  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  social  problems  involved. 
This  past  experience  tends  to  prove  that 
we  need  to  involve  each  human  being  in 
the  planning  of  his  own  destiny  if  we 
are  to  help  him  achieve  self-dependence 
and,  if  he  is  not  to  be  continually  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  position  of  being  an  object 
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of  charity;  and,  if  we  are  to  accomplish 
his  involvement  in  the  mainstream  of 
society. 

Our  posture  of  bountiful  benefactors 
has  created  attitudes  in  the  public  rang¬ 
ing  from  overindulgence  to  unjust  criti¬ 
cism  and  scornful  rejection  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  our  bounty.  Conversely,  it  has 
aroused  hostility  in  the  recipient  who, 
because  of  his  position  of  complete  and 
total  dependence  on  the  donor,  could  not 
express  his  feelings  for  fear  that  any 
overt  acts  on  his  part  would  lead  to  ter¬ 
mination  of  welfare.  We  have,  in  effect, 
forced  submissiveness  to  a  paternalistic 
pattern  of  welfare  and  in  return  have 
attempted  to  protect  them  from  want. 
This  has  caused  many  to  retreat  from 
any  and  all  forms  of  responsibility. 
Think  of  the  conflict  of  the  situation: 
the  need  for  expression,  yet  the  necessity 
for  submission. 

Furthermore,  the  person  who  is  con¬ 
stantly  deprived  of  any  participation  in 
maintaining  his  existence  and  of  mean¬ 
ingful  relationships  to  other  members  in 
the  community  tends  to  develop  a  con¬ 
cept  of  himself  as  an  inadequate  person 
unable  to  fulfill  his  potential.  He  is 
robbed  of  any  and  all  guiding  principles 
for  meeting  life’s  problems.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  can  preserve  the  integrity  of  him¬ 
self  only  if  he  can  satisfy  some  of  his 
personal  and  social  needs.  This  preser¬ 
vation  is  not  brought  about  through  a 
passive  molding  of  the  person;  it  in¬ 
volves  the  active  reaching  out  by  the 
individual.  It  can  be  said  that  man  has 
three  basic  needs : 

First.  A  need  for  social  recognition. 
Each  individual  needs  a  feeling  of  be¬ 
longing,  a  sense  of  approval  and  accept¬ 
ance  and,  to  some  degree,  a  feeling  of 
prestige; 

Second.  A  need  for  self-realization. 
Each  individual  must  have  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fulfill  his  potential  for  achieve¬ 
ment  and  independence;  and 

Third.  A  need  for  security.  There 
must  be  fostered  in  each  Individual  the 
feeling  that  he  will  be  able  to  maintain 
some  kind  of  stable  and  satisfying  rela¬ 
tionship  with  people  who  are  important 
in  his  life.  It  has  been  said  the  male 
figure,  particularly  in  the  minority 
groups,  has  been  virtually  emasculated 
because  he  is  unable  to  perform  his  most 
basic  function — that  of  supporting  his 
family — and  he  has  been  forced  to  abdi¬ 
cate  his  role  as  head  of  the  household, 
in  many  instances.  There  are  many 
ramifications  to  the  family  unit,  as  well 
as  to  society  as  a  result.  The  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  conceives  of  a  program 
which  would  not  only  give  depressed 
areas  of  the  Nation  the  means  to  im¬ 
prove  their  economies,  but  a  program 
cognizant  of  the  adjustment  process  nec¬ 
essary  for  those  who  have  been  mate¬ 
rially  deprived  by  the  circumstance  of 
poverty.  The  act  seeks  to  deal  with  pov¬ 
erty  by  making  the  people  self-sustain¬ 
ing  through  education,  training,  and  self- 
help  programs.  In  addition,  it  seeks  to 
encourage  local  leadership  and  action  at 
the  neighborhood  level  by  involving  the 
poor  in  the  solution  of  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  at  every  stage  by  permitting  them 
to  help  make  decisions  and  by  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  actual  overall  planning  to 


the  greatest  extent  feasible.  The  present 
act  is  a  profound  effort  to  get  at  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  not  merely  treat 
the  symptoms.  This  theory  is  not  based 
on  a  sentimental  view  of  the  poor  nor 
on  an  abstract  theory  of  social  action. 

The  President  summed  up  the  situa¬ 
tion  when  he  stated,  in  his  message  of 
March  25,  1965: 

The  conditions  of  our  distressed  areas 
today  are  among  our  most  important  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  They  hold  back  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  our  Nation,  and  breed  a  despair  and 
poverty  which  are  inexcusable  in  the  richest 
Nation  on  earth.  We  will  not  permit  any 
part  of  this  country  to  be  a  prison  where 
hopes  are  crushed,  human  being  chained  to 
misery,  and  the  promise  of  America  denied. 

There  is  no  single  formula  for  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  poor.  The  effort  is  now 
being  made  in  many  different  ways,  and 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
maximum  participation  can  be  effected 
not  by  one  specific  and  rigid  formula  but 
must  be  achieved  through  a  variety  of 
devices  appropriate  to  the  individual 
community. 

Achievement  of  meaningful  participa¬ 
tion  must  be  a  continuing  objective  of 
every  community  action  program  since 
it  is  only  through  the  effective  partici¬ 
pation  of  residents  of  the  area  and  the 
groups  to  be  served  that  we  can  hope  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  a  permanent  in¬ 
crease  in  their  capacity  to  deal  with  then- 
own  problems  without  further  assistance. 

We  know  that  the  disease  of  poverty 
is  far  from  indiscriminate.  It  breeds  on 
oppression.  It  is  a  byproduct  of  dis¬ 
crimination.  It  flourishes  best  among 
the  outcasts  of  our  society — the  strang¬ 
ers,  the  unacceptable,  the  social  base¬ 
ment  dwellers — among  those  whose  skins 
or  accents  distinguish  them  from  our 
affluent  majority. 

In  short,  poverty  hits  hardest  our  mi¬ 
nority  groups.  We  know  this,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  without  statistical  proof.  But 
one  simple  comparison  shows  just  how 
severe  this  condition  is:  while  1  in  5 
of  all  Americans  live  in  poverty,  one- 
half  of  all  Negro  families  dwell  there. 
The  same  sad  imbalance  generally  holds 
true  for  other  minorities,  such  as  Mexi¬ 
can  Americans  in  the  West  and  South¬ 
west,  the  Puerto  Rican  immigrants  in 
the  East. 

And  so,  the  hand  we  extend  to  the 
poor  is  very  much  directed  at  members 
of  minorities. 

Now,  nowhere  in  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  are  minority  groups  speci¬ 
fied.  The  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  di¬ 
rected  the  act  toward  the  great  minority 
in  need — the  poor — and  by  so  doing  in¬ 
sured  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  needy. 
But  there  are  two  guidelines  that  have 
brought  minorities  into  the  forefront  of 
this  humane  war  on  poverty: 

First,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  has  been  encouraging  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  broad-based,  widely  representa¬ 
tive  community  action  agencies — orga¬ 
nizations  that  encompass  all  segments  of 
the  community  with  a  vital  interest  in 
the  programs. 

Second,  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
law  demand  that  groups  and  neighbor¬ 
hoods  to  be  served  the  programs  be  given 
equitable  representation  on  antipoverty 
councils. 


The  result  of  these  guidelines  can  be 
found  on  community  action  boards  wher¬ 
ever  this  war  is  being  waged.  Of  a  rough 
total  of  4,500  people  sitting  on  these 
boards,  over  1,500  are  poor.  And  of  these 
representatives  of  the  poor,  some  1,000 
are  from  minority  groups. 

If  the  number  of  minority  group  rep¬ 
resentatives  seems  out  of  proportion,  it 
is  not  only  because  poverty  is  cruelly  dis¬ 
proportionate  among  these  groups.  It  is 
because  the  character  of  American 
cities — the  large  cities  which  have  the 
most  dynamic  programs — is  such  that 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  tend  to  live  in 
distinct  ghettos.  Ironically,  the  evil  of 
confinement  in  these  unwalled  prisons 
has  a  positive  effect:  it  makes  for  large 
communities  of  poverty  that  can  be 
easily  recognized  and  appropriately  rep¬ 
resented. 

Negroes  have  had  still  another  vehicle 
for  involvement — and  that  is  through 
their  own  organizations.  Over  the  past 
few  years  these  groups  have  been  loud 
and  effective  voices  of  the  Negro  com¬ 
munity;  expressing  its  grievances,  artic¬ 
ulating  its  demands,  demonstrating  its 
needs.  And  Negroes  have  mobilized  to 
secure  better  jobs,  better  education,  im¬ 
proved  housing — all  of  the  objectives  of 
the  antipoverty  program. 

And  so,  when  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  began  to  open  gates  on  poverty, 
Negro  groups  were  ready  to  lead  the  way 
through. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  partic¬ 
ularly  important  concept  of  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Action  Agency.  That  is  the  require¬ 
ment  of  local  administration.  From  the 
unhappy  experience  of  Los  Angeles,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
OEO  needs  to  develop  guidelines  which 
take  into  account  the  great  variety  of 
local  governmental  organizations.  It  is 
not  enough  to  require  programs  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  and  scope.  The  OEO  must  con¬ 
sider  that  there  is  an  optimum  size,  in 
terms  of  geographic  area  covered  and 
number  of  persons  affected,  beyond 
which  the  community  action  agency  con¬ 
cept  breaks  down  and  becomes  the  agent 
of  confusion  rather  than  coordination. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  criteria  for  estab¬ 
lishing  community  action  agencies 
should  include  greater  attention  to  such 
factors.  In  Los  Angeles,  for  instance, 
there  are  75  cities,  aside  from  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  within  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles. 

A  community  action  agency  for  the 
county  may  be  too  large  to  adequately 
deal  with  the  vast  numbers  of  poor  per¬ 
sons  in  the  county,  not  to  mention  the 
administrative  problems  associated  with 
the  existence  of  a  multitude  of  govern¬ 
mental  entities,  private  organizations, 
and  public  agencies.  In  other  maj  ox- 
metropolitan  areas,  such  as  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  or  New  York,  the  city’s  geographic 
area  and  population  is  identical  with 
the  county.  Not  so  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is 
clear  that  the  OEO,  through  its  rules 
and  regulations,  must  provide  sufficient 
flexibility  for  adjoining  cities,  or  coun¬ 
ties,  or  parts  of  cities  or  counties,  to  or¬ 
ganize  community  action  agencies  which 
pay  primary  attention  to  the  persons  to 
be  served,  and  their  needs,  and  can  dis¬ 
regard  to  the  extent  necessary  for  a  vital 
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and  meaningful  program,  the  existence 
of  political  subdivisions.  Further,  it 
must  reflect  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
areas  like  Los  Angeles  may  need  several 
community  action  agencies  to  ade¬ 
quately  serve  the  needs  of  the  poor  in 
major  metropolitan  areas.  This  is  an 
area  where  the  OEO  needs  to  develop 
guides  which  will  end  the  confusion  so 
apparent  in  the  Los  Angeles  contro¬ 
versy,  for  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  criticisms 
which  the  OEO  has  earned — there  is 
much  that  it  still  must  do.  But  we  have 
embarked  on  a  program  which  is  new  in 
many  aspects  of  its  approach  to  a  vast 
national  problem. 

If  some  mistakes  are  made,  this  is  to 
be  expected.  But  we  cannot  stumble 
now — we  cannot  lose  sight  of  that  mag¬ 
nificent  vision  outlined  for  us  by  our 
President.  This  can — and  will — be  a 
land  where  every  person  shares  in  our 
great  prosperity. 

Let  us  not  shrink  from  this  great 
task — let  us  not  grow  weary  after  but  11 
months.  We  have  embodied  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  a  monu¬ 
mental  national  purpose.  Let  us  be  on 
with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  let 
me  briefly  in  summation  say  I  think  on 
the  whole  this  debate  has  been  salutory 
and  while  at  times  it  has  been  amusing, 
it  has  also  had  its  valuable  serious  points. 

Certainly,  no  one  would  say  that  a  9- 
month  program,  for  this  program  has 
only  been  in  effect  for  9  months,  would 
be  so  perfect  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
find  places  in  which  it  had  erred  or  to 
find  places  in  which  it  had  made  mis¬ 
takes  or  where  there  had  been  confusion. 
There  has  indeed. 

I  would  like  to  say,  all  of  us  I  think 
at  times  find  there  are  places  of  con¬ 
fusion  even  in  our  private  lives.  I  walk 
around  the  corridors  and  have  people 
come  up  and  congratulate  me  for  having 
been  elected  mayor  of  Miami  Beach.  I 
look  at  them,  and  I  do  not  say  they  are 
completely  out  of  their  mind,  but  I  just 
want  to  say  if  you  look  at  the  total  record 
and  that  is  what  I  want  to  put  in  the 
Record  now — the  total  record — you  will 
see  that  the  record  which  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  9  months  is  an  amazing 
record  and  one  which  therefore  deserves 
the  additional  funds  that  are  now  being 
asked.  > 

Let  me  give  this  national  summary 
as  of  June  30  of  this  year: 

The  community  action  programs — 824 
grants  have  been  made  totaling 
$152,114,309. 

The  Head  Start  programs — 2,381 
grants  establishing  13,345  centers  and 
have  enabled  over  556,857  children  to 
enter  preschool  programs. 

All  of  this,  mind  you,  is  inside  of  a  9- 
month  period. 

The  VISTA  programs — 202  volunteers 
in  service  in  59  projects  in  27  States; 
851  volunteers  in  training  and  20,201 
preliminary  applications  have  been  re¬ 
ceived.  19  training  programs  have  been 
completed  or  are  in  operation  as  of 
June  30. 

With  reference  to  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps — certainly  that  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  in  this  whole 


project — 639  projects  signed  with  276,875 
participants.  $127,076,318 — already  on 
the  books  in  two  programs.  Nearing  ap¬ 
proval  43,137  participants  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  $26,675,732. 

In  the  college  work  study,  in  the  spring 
semester,  34,000  students  were  assisted  in 
648  institutions  at  a  total  cost  of  $4,- 
715,000.  In  the  summer  session,  40,500 
students  were  assisted  in  755  institutions. 

In  the  adult  basic  education,  40  State 
plans  have  been  approved,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  5  additional 
State  plans  have  been  formally  received. 

In  rural  loans,  10,640  loans  have  been 
approved  totaling  $17,940,730. 

In  small  business  loans,  135  individual 
loans  have  been  approved  totaling  al¬ 
most  $1.5  million. 

In  work  experience,  164  projects  in  46 
jurisdictions,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  are  underway,  with  87,500  par¬ 
ticipants  and  an  estimated  271,000  de¬ 
pendents  at  a  total  cost  of  $111,493,000. 

My  friends,  all  of  this  has  been  a  9- 
month  period,  already  going  and  on  the 
books. 

My  friend  from  Florida,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  said  that  this  had  been 
done  with  “green  troops.”  Yes,  they 
were  green  troops,  for  never  has  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  before  in  its  history  tried  to 
mount  a  program  to  attack  poverty  on 
the  scale  on  which  we  have  now  em¬ 
barked. 

But  my  friends  of  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  would  abolish  all  that  training  and 
throw  it  all  to  the  four  winds. 

Instead,  we  propose  that  these  green 
troops,  who  are  now  seasoned,  be  allowed 
to  continue  and  to  do  the  job  in  our  good 
democratic  tradition  of  not  turning  back 
just  because  we  are  not  perfect.  The 
war  on  poverty  must  go  forward.  We 
shall  learn  by  and  correct  our  few  mis¬ 
takes  but  we  will  not  remove  the  gleam 
of  hope  from  the  eyes  of  millions  of 
Americans.  With  their  help  we  shall  win 
the  war  on  poverty. 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
Congress  first  inaugurated  economic  op¬ 
portunity  legislation,  we  recognized  that 
the  war  on  poverty  would  demand  a  pro¬ 
tracted  engagement.  We  cannot  in  one 
instant  wave  a  wand  over  this  country 
and  expect  light  to  fall  into  every  dark 
corner.  But,  in  implementing  the  act  of 
1964,  Federal  and  local  officials  agree 
that  their  success,  coupled  with  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  participating  individuals  far 
exceeds  the  difficulties  encountered.  We 
are  now  requesting  expansion  of  the  act 
to  conquer  obstacles  and  to  channel  this 
warm  response. 

I  believe  the  heart  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  lie  in  the  community 
action  programs.  Here  we  are  ap¬ 
proaching  the  impoverished  by  honoring 
their  dignity,  for  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  furnish  the  poor  with  creative  op¬ 
portunities  and  equal  advantages  so  that 
they  may  rally  their  abilities.  Rather 
than  encouraging  hostility  or  idleness, 
community  action  programs  are  building 
resolution  and  purpose. 


An  increase  in  the  moneys  allotted  to 
the  community  action  programs  of  $403 
million  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
How  can  we  effectively  take  the  field 
against  privation  if  we  deaden  the  zeal 
of  local  groups?  Inspiring  community 
action  programs  assures  future  Con¬ 
gresses  that  innovation  will  not  be  cyni¬ 
cally  condemned. 

In  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Washington,  enthusiasm  for  locally 
developed,  locally  administered  projects 
was  wanting  only  for  financial  assistance. 
On  January  23,  1964,  months  before  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
responsible  citizens  organized  the  Social 
Planning  Council  of  Snohomish  County. 
As  President  Johnson  was  urging  passage 
of  the  act,  this  council  was  exploring 
projects  in  youth  services,  recreational 
development,  family  counseling,  and 
dental  care  for  needy  children. 

Having  a  model,  nonpartisan  agency 
tailored  to  assume  responsibility,  mayors, 
county  commissioners,  and  civil  service 
personnel  quite  naturally  selected  the  so¬ 
cial  planning  council  to  become  the  focus 
of  community  action  in  Snohomish 
County. 

Membership  in  the  council  attracted 
prominent  residents  concerned  for  social 
justice.  Merchants,  attorneys,  news¬ 
papermen,  doctors,  Indians,  school  per¬ 
sonnel,  unions,  social  workers — all  com¬ 
mand  spokesmen  on  the  social  planning 
council. 

Until  May,  when  Certified  Public  Ac¬ 
countant  Leroy  Stave  assumed  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  social  planning  council  of 
Snohomish  County,  the  council  was 
chaired  by  Ivan  Merrick,  rector  of  the 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in  Everett. 
Now,  if  you  regard  a  clergyman  as  a 
political  hack,  then  you  have  far  more  to 
worry  about  than  the  future  of  these 
programs. 

The  community  action  programs 
throughout  my  district  are  administered 
by  competent,  nonpartisan  individuals. 
No  Federal  money  lubricates  a  political 
machine.  Warren  Beecroft,  chairman  of 
Skagit  County  Head  Start,  possesses  17 
years  administrative  insight  as  well  as 
a  masters  degree  in  education.  Bruce 
Wilkie  and  Quentin  Markishtum  are  ex¬ 
tremely  capable  officers  of  the  Makah 
Indian  Tribe  in  Clallam  County.  By  in¬ 
tensifying  productivity  in  salmon  fishing 
and  logging,  they  are  according  their 
tribe  dignity  and  dollars. 

The  Whatcom  County  Opportunity 
Council,  directed  by  school  principal  Bob 
Weihe,  has  likewise  encouraged  wide 
group  access  to  policy  formation.  This 
summer  they  are  probing  the  education 
and  care  of  retarded  children. 

As  you  can  see,  the  various  activities 
cited  above  are  as  diverse  as  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  communities  with 
differing  problems  and  resources.  In¬ 
corporating  heterogeneous  groups  as  well 
as  the  poor  into  one  flexible  agency  pro¬ 
vides  a  central  democratic  body  well  con¬ 
stituted  to  take  action  within  each  com¬ 
munity.  What  could  be  a  better  um¬ 
brella  than  one  public  agency  under 
which  such  diverse  perspectives  are  inte¬ 
grated  into  efficient  procedures?  Unless 
we  have  multiagency  participation 
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through  a  central  coordinating  body,  we 
will  have  unilateral  chaos. 

Well-planned,  well-programed  efforts 
can  function  outside  the  umbrella  when 
their  merit  is  obvious  or  when  necessity 
does  not  compel  them  to  labor  under  the 
umbrella  agency.  Such  a  situation  cur¬ 
rently  prevails  in  my  district  in  the  Head 
Start  programs  which  are  functioning 
quite  apart  from  local  community  action 
groups. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
salary  structure  within  the  community 
action  program.  Nationwide  surveys 
manifestly  disprove  this  criticism,  for 
a  tabulation  representing  38  of  the  39 
cities  presently  conducting  such  efforts 
shows  that  average  salaries  of  the  staff 
directors  of  community  action  programs 
are:  $6,000  below  the  mayor  or  city  man¬ 
ager,  $10,000  below  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  $2,000  below  the  director  of 
urban  renewal,  $1,000  below  the  director 
of  public  works,  and  higher  only  by  ap¬ 
proximately  $2,000  than  the  director  of 
public  welfare. 

On  March  6  of  this  year  the  president 
of  the  Snohomish  County  Planning 
Council  wrote  me  and  urged  retention  of 
a  permanent  director  to  be  given  an  ade¬ 
quate  salary. 

The  need  for  professional  coordination — 

He  said — 

becomes  daily  more  apparent. 

Compensation  of  $12,000,  equal  to  that 
of  the  local  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
United  Good  Neighbors,  was  recommend¬ 
ed  by  authorities  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  While  aiding  the  poor  of¬ 
fers  personal  fulfillment,  a  labor  of  char¬ 
ity  alone  cannot  support  a  family.  On 
April  6  the  Planning  Council  was  award¬ 
ed  a  6-month  grant  of  $11,000,  all  of 
which  must  bolster  a  staff  of  five. 

Community  action  programs,  however, 
do  not  alone  relate  the  entire  story  of 
success  in  combating  poverty.  The  State 
of  Washington  is  advancing  in  other 
areas  as  well.  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio  entertain  four  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects.  Washington  has 
seven.  Last  week  we  received  a  $76,000 
technical  assistance  grant.  And  Project 
Head  Start  is  rolling  forward. 

Great  potential  exists  within  the 
VISTA  program  for  the  Indian  tribes 
within  my  district.  The  condition  of  the 
Indians  on  reservations  attests  to  the  in¬ 
ability  of  previous  programs  to  really 
grasp  the  core  problem — empathy.  The 
VISTA  program  enables  volunteers  to  go 
among  these  people,  to  learn  of  their  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  to  take  meaningful  action. 
The  success  of  such  an  empathy  oriented 
program  has  been  well  established  byrthe 
Peace  Corps. 

All  of  these  projects  depend  largely 
upon  local  initiative,  local'  planning,  lo¬ 
cal  control,  and  local  involvement. 

Through  passage  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  we 
can  nourish  local  agencies  and  local  ini¬ 
tiative.  But  to  extinguish  the  sparks  of 
optimism  and  reform  would  make  re¬ 
kindling  improbable.  We  must  continue 
to  support  the  efforts  of  local  communi¬ 
ties  to  help  themselves.  I  can  see  a  new 
day.  Let  us  move  forward  and  continue 


to  illuminate  those  shadowed  and  afflict¬ 
ed  corners  of  American  life. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Amendments  of  1965”. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I - YOUTH  PROGRAMS 

Job  Corps — Enrollee  affidavits 

Sec.  2.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  “(d)  Each  enrollee  must  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the 
following  form:  ‘I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  af¬ 
firm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  will  sup¬ 
port  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  against  all  its  enemies 
foreign  and  domestic’.  The  provisions  of 
section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  oath  or  affirma¬ 
tion  required  under  this  subsection.” 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  want  to  move 
this  bill  along  as  expeditiously  as  pos¬ 
sible.  We  want  to  give  everyone  a  fair 
opportunity.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  of  this  matter  not 
later  than  tomorrow  afternoon. 

As  the  chairman -of  the  committee  han¬ 
dling  the  legislative  matter  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  I  hope  that  there  will  not  be 
any  dilatory  tactics. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  say  to  the  chairman 
that  finishing  the  bill  late  tomorrow 
afternoon  is  quite  acceptable  to  me.  I 
have  talked  to  other  gentlemen  on  your 
side  of  the  aisle. 

With  that  understanding,  it  seems 
there  should  be  no  necessity  for  closing 
off  debate,  unless  for  some  reason  it 
should  appear  it  will  run  beyond  that 
time.  That  surely  is  acceptable  to  this 
side. 

I  believe  this  would  be  the  best  way 
to  expedite  the  matter,  and  all  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  offer  any  amend¬ 
ments  they  desire  to  offer. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Will  the  gentleman  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  us  as  to  roughly 
how  many  amendments  there  are  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  QUIE.  So  far  as  the  committee  is 
concerned,  we  have  23. 

If  there  is  anybody  off  the  committee 
that  has  not  told  us  about  it,  then  we 
do  not  know  about  that.  However,  on 
the  committee  where  we  drafted  amend¬ 
ments  to  accomplish  what  we  think 
ought  to  be  done  with  this  legislation, 
we  have  23  amendments. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  three  words.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  listened  with  keen  interest 
to  the  record  reported  to  the  committee 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]  in  closing  general  debate. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  every  single  one 
of  the  programs  described  by  him  could 
have  been  handled  by  existing  Federal 


or  State  agencies  without  creating  this 
vast  new  Government  bureaucracy. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  on  the 
floor  in  the  debate  today  about  the  high 
cost  of  consultants.  This  high  overhead 
cost  could  have  been  eliminated  if  the 
sponsors  of  the  antipoverty  program  had 
been  willing  to  act  through  existing  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  agencies  which  in 
my  opinion  are  perfectly  capable  of 
handling  these  programs  with  existing 
machinery. 

I  tried  to  get  some  time  during  general 
debate  but  it  was  not  available.  I  can¬ 
not  say  all  that  I  would  like  to  say  about 
this  bill  in  5  minutes  so  will  restrict  my 
comment  to  only  one  program.  I  do  this 
because  it  offers  a  glaring  example  of 
extra  cost  whenever  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  insists  on  handling  a  local  program 
out  of  Washington. 

I  do  not  blame  the  bureaucrats  down¬ 
town  for  wanting  to  expand  their  au¬ 
thority.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  want¬ 
ing  to  concentrate  all  power  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  or  for  arguing  that 
the  people  at  local  and  State  levels  are 
incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs 
and  that  all  of  the  intelligence  in  this 
country  is  vested  in  the  people  who  work 
in  Washington.  I  do  not  believe  these 
things  but  understand  why  the  bureau¬ 
crats  advance  these  arguments.  Bu¬ 
reaucracy  feeds  on  power  and  it  would 
be  unnatural  for  those  who  have  tasted 
power  not  to  seek  to  extend  and  expand 
that  power. 

I  do  blame  Congress  for  accepting 
these  points  of  view  because  we  all  come 
from  local  communities  and  we  know 
there  is  just  as  much  ability,  integrity, 
compassion,  and  intelligence  in  the  local 
communities  of  this  country,  and  the 
various  State  capitals  of  the  Nation,  as  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  wish  to  talk  about  the  Head  Start 
program.  This  in  my  judgment  is  a 
wonderful  program  and  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  but  one  listening  to  the  debate  on 
this  bill  must  have  concluded  that  this 
was  a  brandnew  program  conceived  in 
the  mind  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Director  of  the  antipov¬ 
erty  program.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  had  a  Head  Start  program  in 
North  Carolina  before  this  bill  was  ever 
drafted.  The  only  difference  is  we  called 
it  a  summer  readiness  program  which 
was  part  of  our  State’s  school  improve¬ 
ment  program.  North  Carolina  con¬ 
ducted  100  separate  summer  readiness 
programs  in  1964,  all  financed  by  non- 
Federal  funds.  The  plan  contemplated 
increasing  the  program  to  200  units  in 
1965  and  to  300  units  in  1966. 

When  the  Federal  Head  Start  program 
was  inaugurated,  the  North  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  submitted 
an  application  to  the  Director  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  funds 
to  expand  the  North  Carolina  program 
to  1,000  units  which  would  have  bene¬ 
fited  15,000  children.  Since  we  already 
had  a  program  underway,  with  all  the 
machinery  in  place  to  expand  it,  all  the 
Project  Head  Start  people  had  to  do  was 
to  make  a  grant  of  money  to  the  State. 
But  the  North  Carolina  proposition  and 
suggested  expansion  of  the  summer 
readiness  program  was  rejected  by  the 
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Federal  officials  who  insisted  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  to  ex¬ 
ercise  control  and  direction  of  the  entire 
program. 

The  sole  reason  advanced  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Project  Head  Start  for  reject¬ 
ing  the  North  Carolina  plan  was  that  our 
plan  was  based  on  State  administration 
of  the  funds  and  program.  It  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  matter  to  the  Federal  offi¬ 
cials  that  the  North  Carolina  program 
had  been  conducted  by  professional  and 
trained  public  schoolteachers  at  a  cost 
of  $30  per  child  and  that  the  federally 
directed  program  would  cost  $170  per 
child.  They  were  not  interested  in  ex¬ 
panding  a  well  established  and  efficiently 
operating  program  which  would  cost  $140 
per  child  less  than  the  Federal  program 
but  their  concern  was  to  retain  control 
and  direction  of  the  program  in  the 
hands  of  Federal  officials. 

Among  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Federal  officials  to  the  North  Carolina 
proposal  to  incorporate  its  summer  readi¬ 
ness  program  into  the  Head  Start  proj¬ 
ect  was  that  an  opportunity  be  given  to 
“other  than  professional  personnel”  to 
become  Head  Start  teachers,  and  that 
local  organizations  sponsoring  programs 
would  be  able  to  submit  nonschool  plans 
to  community  action  groups,  dealing  di¬ 
rectly  with  Federal  officials  in  Washing¬ 
ton  without  channeling  the  plans 
through  any  State  agency  other  than 
the  Office  of  the  Director  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  Here  is  an  example 
of  Federal  officials  in  charge  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  refusing  to  expand  an  already 
functioning  Head  Start  program  in  our 
State  because  they  did  not  want  the  pro¬ 
gram  handled  by  professionally  trained 
teachers,  under  the  direction  of  public 
, school  officials  of  North  Carolina,  and 
requiring  sponsors  to  bypass  public 
school  officials  in  North  Carolina  and 
deal  directly  with  the  Director  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It  did  not 
matter  to  them  that  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  increased  from  $30  per 
child  to  $170  per  child.  It  was  the  central 
direction  and  control  they  sought. 

Under  leave  obtained  in  the  House,  I 
include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  copy  of 
a  circular  letter  written  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  to  county  and  city 
superintendents  of  schools  in  our  State 
under  date  of  May  17,  1965;  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  Dr.  Julius  B.  Richmond, 
program  director  of  Project  Head  Start, 
to  Governor  Dan  K.  Moore  of  North 
Carolina  under  date  of  May  13,  1965; 
and  a  news  story  taken  from  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  which  quotes  our  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  as 
having  said,  in  commenting  on  the  re¬ 
jection  of  North  Carolina’s  applica¬ 
tion  and  on  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
incorporating  the  North  Carolina  sum¬ 
mer  readiness  programs  into  the  Head 
Start  programs: 

I  feel  the  plan  makes  It  easier  to  federal¬ 
ize  education  in  the  several  States  to  a  great 
degree. 


State  op  North  Carolina, 
Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  May  17,  1965. 

To:  County  and  city  superintendents  of 
schools. 

Prom :  Chas.  P.  Carroll,  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 

Subject:  Rejection  by  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  of  application  of  State  de¬ 
partment  of  public  instruction. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  must  inform  you 
that  I  have  today  copy  of  a  letter  received 
only  yesterday,  May  16,  by  Gov.  Dan  K. 
Moore,  to  the  effect  that  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  in  Washington  has  failed 
to  approve  the  application  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Project  Head  Start  programs  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  State,  county,  and  city  boards  of 
education  for  the  benefit  of  as  many  as  15,000 
children. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  received  by  Governor 
Moore  from  Dr.  Julius  B.  Richmond,  Program 
Director,  Project  Head  Start,  is  enclosed. 

In  meetings  in  Marion  and  Lexington  on 
April  8  and  in  Raleigh  and  Kinston  on  the 
following  day,  I  related  to  you,  your  board 
chairman,  and  attorney,  the  status  of  Proj¬ 
ect  Head  Start  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  State  board  of  education  and  the  de¬ 
partment  of  public  instruction.  Events 
leading  to  our  submission  of  an  application 
for  funds  with  which  to  finance  1,000  units 
in  the  summer  readiness  program  included: 

At  a  meeting  in  Charlotte  on  March  16 
our  Dr.  Woodrow  Sugg,  director,  compre¬ 
hensive  school  improvement  project,  met 
with  Mr.  George  Esser  and  North  Carolina 
fund  community  consultants  as  per  a  request 
conveyed  by  Mr.  Esser.  Mrs.  Polly  Green¬ 
berg,  senior  program  analyst  of  Head  Start’s 
southeastern  region,  discussed  Head  Start. 
Dr.  Sugg  conferred  with  Mrs.  Greenberg  re¬ 
lative  to  both  Project  Head  Start  and  North 
Carolina’s  comprehensive  school  improve¬ 
ment  project. 

On  March  22,  Dr.  Sugg  received  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Greenberg  suggesting  possible 
merger  of  the  comprehensive  school  improve¬ 
ment  project  and  the  Head  Start  project. 

On  March  29,  Dr.  Sugg  and  Dr.  James 
White,  North  Carolina’s  State  technical  as¬ 
sistance  director,  met  in  Washington  with 
Mrs.  Greenberg  and  Mr.  Dudley  Morris  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Head 
Start  staff.  Following  their  return,  Messrs, 
Sugg  and  White  presented  me  with  a  memo¬ 
randum  to  the  effect  that:  “Head  Start  of¬ 
ficials  have  indicated  willingness  to  accept 
and  incorporate  the  200  North  Carolina 
comprehensive  school  improvement  project 
summer  readiness  programs  into  the  Head 
Start  program  provided  that: 

1.  Every  effort  shall  be  made  to  give  op¬ 
portunity  to  other  than  professional  per¬ 
sonnel  to  become  head  teachers  in  all  units 
that  are  added  to  the  200  contemplated  by 
the  comprehensive  school  improvement 
project. 

2.  A  concerted  effort  shall  be  made  to  in¬ 
tegrate  staff. 

3.  A  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to 
integrate  students. 

4.  The  program  shall  be  extended  to  8 
weeks  with  increased  staff  and  services. 

And,  provided  further,  that  local  organi¬ 
zations  shall  be  able  to  submit  nonschool 
plans  to  community  action  groups  and  deal 
directly  with  Federal  officials  in  Washington 
without  channeling  the  plans  through  any 
State  agency  other  than  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

On  April  1,  the  State  board  of  education 
expressed  its  willingness  to  merge  the 
board’s  contemplated  200  summer  readiness 
programs,  a  part  of  the  comprehensive  school 


improvement  project,  with  the  head  start 
program,  with  the  probable  result  that  as 
many  as  1,000  units  or  programs  might  be 
conducted  in  North  Carolina  in  1965,  on 
the  condition  that  the  total  program  shall 
be  operated  by  county  and  city  boards  of 
education  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  department  of  public  instruction  and 
under  policies,  rules,  and  regulations  adop¬ 
ted  by  the  State  board  of  education  in  1964. 

Among  the  State  board’s  policies,  rules, 
and  regulations,  these  constitute  the  min'.- 
mum : 

1.  The  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  shall  organize  and  administer 
the  project  in  accordance  with  policies  and 
procedures  adopted  by  the  State  board  of 
education. 

2.  The  staff  employed  to  administer  and 
supervise  the  project  shall  be  employed  by 
the  State  board  of  education  upon  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  State  superintendent. 

3.  At  the  local  level,  the  project  shall  be 
administered  and  supervised  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  board  of  education  and  all  negotia¬ 
tions  concerning  the  project  shall  be  be¬ 
tween  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  the  county  or  city  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools. 

4.  All  fiscal  affairs  related  to  the  project 
shall  be  administered  by  the  controller  of 
the  State  board  of  education  in  accordance) 
with  policies  and  procedures  approved  by  the 
State  board  of  education. 

5.  Upon  recommendation  of  the  State  su¬ 
perintendent,  the  State  board  of  education 
shall  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  ad¬ 
visory  committees  as  may  be  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  the  project. 

The  State  board  of  education  directed  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  submit  a  State  proposal  .for  the 
Head  Start  project. 

On  April  15,  Dr.  Sugg  carried  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  application  for  Head  Start  program  to 
Washington  and  conferred  with  Dr.  Jule  M. 
Sugarman,  deputy  associate  director,  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  and  with  Mr.  Dudley 
Morris. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  communica¬ 
tion  from  Dr.  Julius  Richmond  declares  that 
today,  May  17,  is  the  deadline  for  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  applications  from  local  com¬ 
munities.  This  deadline  appears  to  be  in 
direct  conflict  with  his  statement  “that  State 
authorities  and  particularly  the  department 
of  public  instruction  can  play  an  extremely 
constructive  role  in  helping  local  communi¬ 
ties  to  develop  their  own  program.”  Cer¬ 
tainly,  we  at  the  State  level  are  available  to 
assist,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  county 
and  city  boards  of  education  as  they  develop 
plans  in  collaboration  with  community"  ac¬ 
tion  groups  for  submission  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

With  respect  to  the  summer  readiness  pro¬ 
grams  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  school  improvement  project  it  is  our 
intention  to  proceed  with  these  programs 
separate  and  apart  from  Head  Start  subject 
to  the  availability  of  funds  to  be  provided 
by  the  1965  general  assembly.  If  there 
should  be  any  change  in  the  status  of  these 
programs,  we  shall  notify  your  immediately. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  13, 1965. 
Hon.  Dan  K.  Moore, 

Governor  of  North  Carolina, 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Dear  Governor  Moore  :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  concerning  Project  Head  Start. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  excellent 
progress  that  North  Carolina  has  been  making 
in  improving  its  educational  programs  and 
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particularly  with  the  cooperation  between 
the  State  and  the  North  Carolina  Fund.  The 
number  of  applications  received  from  com¬ 
munities  in  North  Carolina  for  Project  Head 
Start  indicates  a  continuing  and  growing 
interest  in  programs  for  early  childhood  de¬ 
velopment.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  a  very 
busy  summer  for  all  of  you  in  getting  these 
programs  underway. 

The  application  by  the  State  department 
of  public  instruction  presents  difficulties  in 
terms  of  our  basic  legislation  and  commu¬ 
nity  action  guidelines.  With  the  exception 
of  special  problems  and  groups  such  as  mi¬ 
grants,  whose  needs  by  their  very  nature 
cannot  be  adequately  met  on  a  local  basis, 
community  action  programs  are  based  on 
local  communities.  Moreover,  these  commu¬ 
nities  should  include,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
all  urban  areas  within  their  geographical 
borders.  As  you  know,  more  than  70  North 
Carolina  communities  have  already  applied 
separately  for  Head  Start  grants.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  possible  for  us  to  approve  a  Head 
Start  grant  for  North  Carolina  based  on  State 
administration  of  the  funds  and  program. 
However,  we  do  believe  that  State  authorities 
and  particularly  the  department  of  public 
instruction  can  play  an  extremely  construc¬ 
tive  role  in  helping  local  communities  to 
develop  their  own  programs.  We  have  in¬ 
dicated  to  your  associates  that  we  would 
welcome  supplemental  applications  directly 
from  North  Carolina  communities  which 
were  originally  included  in  the  department 
of  public  instruction’s  application  and  we 
feel  that  the  department  can  be  extremely 
helpful  to  those  communities  in  preparing 
these  supplemental  applications.  Provided 
we  can  receive  the  applications  by  the  close 
of  business  Monday,  May  17,  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  process  them  in  time  for  a  summer 
program. 

We  have  previously  forwarded  to  your  State 
technical  assistance  director,  Mr.  White,  a 
list  of  the  applications  which  were  submitted 
from  North  Carolina.  I  am  sure  he  would  be 
happy  to  make  these  available. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
your  associates  on  many  projects  in  the 
future.  Please  be  assured  that  we  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  cooperate  as  closely  as 
possible  with  the  State  government  within 
the  framework  of  our  legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Julius  B.  Richmond,  M.D., 

Program  Director, 
Project  Head  Start. 


School  Bills  Seek  To  Skip  Raleigh 
(By  Joe  Doster) 

Raleigh. — Bills  to  permit  local  school 
administrative  units  to  deal  directly  with 
the  Federal  Government  on  such  projects  as 
Head  Start  were  introduced  jointly  Tuesday 
in  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly. 

More  than  40  counties  hope  to  participate 
in  the  Federal  program  to  prepare  more  than 
17,000  State  children  for  the  first  grade 
through  a  preschool  program. 

The  State  has  recently  lost  in  its  efforts 
to  have  funds  and  control  of  the  program 
channeled  through  the  North  Carolina  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Superintendent  of  Instruction,  Dr.  Charles 
Carroll,  described  the  bills  as  “one  of  the  most 
profound  declarations  of  State  policy  that  has 
occurred  in  my  lifetime  in  education.” 

“I  feel  the  plan  makes  it  easier  to  federal¬ 
ize  education  in  the  several  States  to  a  great 
degree.” 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Ralph  Moody 
agreed  with  Carroll’s  remarks,  but  said  he 
felt  the  bills  were  necessary  for  the  local 
communities  to  keep  the  funds  some  have 
already  received. 

Moody  said  recent  decisions  by  the  courts 
and  actions  by  Congress  had  convinced  him 
that  the  U.S.  Constitution  was  “no  longer 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.” 


Department  of  Administration  Director 
Ed  Rankin,  representing  Governor  Dan  K. 
Moore,  urged  the  committee  to  go  ahead  with 
the  bills. 

The  Governor,  he  said,  "shares  much  of 
the  reluctance  of  Dr.  Carroll  and  Mr.  Moody 
in  the  methods  Congress  is  using  in  this 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  but  he  thinks 
we  can  do  nothing  but  proceed  in  this  way. 

“The  funds  are  already  being  received. 
About  $1  million  in  Federal  money  is  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  desk  of  the  OEO  (Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity)  in  Washington.” 

“We  are  in  the  situation  of  saying  to  you 
that  we  see  no  other  answer  than  to  allow 
the  city  and  county  administrative  units 
to  deal  with  the  Federal  Government  di¬ 
rectly.” 

Members  of  the  education  committee  asked 
if  the  bills  were  defeated  would  this  mean 
the  Federal  Government  would  continue  to 
deal  directly  with  the  local  communities. 

“I  imagine  some  units  will  go  ahead.  I 
just  don’t  know,”  Moody  said.  “Whatever 
the  local  school  board  is  a  State  agency  or 
not,  I  just  don’t  know.” 

Carroll  said  he  too  felt  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  continue  to  bypass  the 
State  board  and  deal  directly  with  commu¬ 
nity  action  groups. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Jonas],  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  JOELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  emanating  from 
the  Republican  side  and  it  reminds  me 
of  the  very  wealthy  woman  to  whose  door 
a  beggar  came.  This  beggar  was  dirty, 
disheveled,  desperate,  and  dreary  and  he 
asked  her  for  something  to  eat.  The 
woman  looked  at  him  in  tears  and  she 
said,  “Throw  him  out,  he  is  breaking  my 
heart.” 

I  say  that  the  Republican  attitude  on 
this  problem  is  that  it  is  a  difficult,  des¬ 
perate  problem,  and  because  of  that  {hey 
say,  “Throw  it  out,  it  is  breaking  our 
hearts.” 

I  have  heard  some  of  the  most  arrant 
nonsense  today  I  have  ever  heard.  We 
are  asked  to  vote  against  this  bill  because, 
perhaps,  somebody  might  get  a  job  and 
he  will  run  against  us  in  a  primary.  I 
would  say  that  is  a  really  noble,  edify¬ 
ing  reason  for  opposing  a  poverty  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  oL  talk  about  the 
inadequacies  of  the  program.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  some  of  the  people 
who  go  into  the  Job  Corps  drop  out,  drop 
out  of  the  program.  Well,  that  is  not  a 
great  surprise?  Here  we  are  dealing 
with  disadvantaged,  disoriented  people 
who  have  a  history  of  dropping  out,  and 
we  must  expect  this  to  continue  to  some 
degree.  But  that  is  no  reason  to  stop 
the  program  any  more  than  you  should 
stop  treating  narcotics  victims  because 
many  of  them  backslide. 

This  is  a  problem  we  have  got  to  stick 
with.  We  cannot  despair,  we  cannot  be 
summer  soldiers  and  sunshine  patriots. 
I  will  say  to  you  that  this  program  will 
go  on,  and  in  5  or  10  years  it  will  be  a 
success  and  will  be  functioning  smoothly, 
and  the  Republicans  then,  as  they  are 
now  saying  about  social  security  and  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  will  go  to  the 


people  and  say,  “We  are  for  this  wonder¬ 
ful  program.” 

But  you  will  not  be  able  to  fool  the 
people  because  the  GOP  has  a  new  in¬ 
itial  added,  GOOP— the  “Grand  Old  Ob¬ 
structionist  Party.” 

My  free  advice  to  you  is  to  get  with 
it  and  start  backing  some  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  instead  of  obstructing  them  and 
carping  about  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  He  told  a  story  about  this  wealthy 
lady  who  turned  away  a  beggar.  I  just 
wonder  if  that  wealthy  lady  was  one  of 
those  $100-a-day  consultants  for  the 
poverty  program. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Well,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  probably  she  would  not 
want  to  be  a  consultant  to  this  program 
because  it  is  much  easier  to  turn  your 
back  on  a  program  than  to  do  something 
about  it.  So  she  probably  was  not  one  of 
the  consultants. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

(Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mi’.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  to  support  H.R.  8283.  Title 
11(A)  is  perhaps  the  most  imaginative 
and  progressive  section  of  this  act. 

The  community  action  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  allow  a  local  community  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  coordinate  its  own  local  attack 
on  poverty,  and  I  shall  address  myself 
specifically  to  this  part  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion. 

It  provides  two  things : 

First.  Federal  funds  are  made  avail¬ 
able  to  finance  new  activities  to  assist 
poor  persons  of  all  ages  to  achieve  im¬ 
provements  in  education,  employment 
training,  health,  housing,  and  other 
areas. 

Second.  It  establishes  a  mechanism  to 
coordinate  these  new  activities  with  other 
new  and  existing  programs  so  that  to¬ 
gether  they  will  constitute  an  effective 
attack  on  the  complex  cycle  of  poverty. 

Community  action  agencies  have  been 
set  up  in  localities  ranging  in  size  from 
Detroit,  New  York,  and  Chicago  to  rural 
Appalachian  counties  and  Indian  reser¬ 
vations.  They  include  representatives  of 
many  local  public  and  private  organiza¬ 
tions — who  help  to  coordinate  local  anti¬ 
poverty  efforts — and  of  the  poor  them¬ 
selves,  to  assure  that  the  people  to  be 
served  play  a  real  role  in  shaping  the 
program.  In  Cleveland,  over  200  orga¬ 
nizations  concerned  with  specific  prob¬ 
lems  of  poverty  have  banded  together  to 
form  there  community  action  program. 

These  agencies  can  apply  for  and  re¬ 
ceive  Federal  grants  covering  up  to  90 
percent — and  in  some  cases  100  percent — 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such  projects 
as: 

Preschool  programs,  for  children  who 
would  otherwise  enter  school  unprepared 
to  respond  to  .  effective  education. 
Neighborhood  centers,  where  a  range  of 
day  care,  health  services,  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  counseling,  employment  training 
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and  assistance,  housing  information,  and 
similar  benefits  can  be  offered  within  the 
neighborhood,  close  to  the  families  that 
need  them.  Legal  services  to  help  poor 
families  obtain  their  rights.  Home¬ 
maker  and  home  management  aid,  and 
consumer  education  to  help  poor  fam¬ 
ilies  to  manage  their  limited  resources. 
Job  development  actions  and  business 
loans,  often  offered  through  small  busi¬ 
ness  development  centers. 

Many,  many  other  activities  are  also 
possible,  either  to  supplement  existing 
programs  or  to  link  them  togther  so 
that  they  will  work  together. 

A  key  to  all  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  is  involvement  of  the  poor.  In 
many  places,  this  is  achieved  by  employ¬ 
ing  unskilled  but  willing  persons  as  com¬ 
munity  organizers,  teachers’  aids,  health 
worker  aids,  and  in  other  jobs  where 
advanced  education  is  not  a  prereq¬ 
uisite.  It  is  also  achieved  by  creating 
new  neighborhood  organizations  to  con¬ 
sider  and  advise  on  project  design  and 
operation,  to  be  sure  they  reach  the  felt 
needs  of  the  families  to  be  served. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  funded 
under  title  11(A),  community  action 
agencies  develop  and  coordinate  other 
antipoverty  actions,  such  as  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  and  work-experience 
projects,  VISTA  volunteers.  Job  Corps 
recruiting.  Manpower  Defense  Training 
Act  training  programs,  vocational  edu¬ 
cation,  community  mental  health  cen¬ 
ters,  youth  opportunity  centers,  and  oth¬ 
er  Federal  programs. 

The  community  action  agency  carries 
out  some  projects  itself  and  delegates 
the  operation  of  others  to  the  local  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  who 
are  best  equipped  to  run  them,  such  as 
school  or  housing  agencies  or  private  so¬ 
cial  welfare  organizations.  The  delega¬ 
tion  process  helps  to  coordinate  different 
projects  so  that  they  support  one  an¬ 
other  and  result  in  a  more  effective  over¬ 
all  program. 

Community  action,  in  summary,  has 
three  principal  features: 

First,  local  initiative,  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  local  knowledge  is  needed  to 
solve  local  problems. 

Second,  coordinated  action  in  a  wide 
range  of  related  fields,  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  there  is  no  single,  simple  so¬ 
lution  to  poverty  and  deprivation. 

Third,  meaningful  involvement  of  the 
poor  at  all  levels  of  the  program  together 
with  responsible  local  public  and  private 
officials  on  the  assumption  that  without 
this  involvement  the  recipients  of  aid 
would  not  be  motivated  to  help  meet 
their  own  problems,  and  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  could  not  succeed. 

There  is  no  single,  standard  pattern 
to  community  action.  It  is  an  open-end 
process,  subject  to  local  variation  to  meet 
changing  local  needs,  but  always  guided 
by  the  belief  that  a  comprehensive  as¬ 
sault  on  poverty  stands  the  best  chance 
to  succeed  and  that  a  person  motivated 
to  overcome  his  own  poverty  contributes 
a  vital  ingredient  to  the  comprehensive 
effort  of  his  community. 

As  acting  chairman  of  the  task  force 
designated  by  our  committee  to  hold, 
hearings  on  this  legislation  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  Detroit,  Mich.,  I  was  frankly 
pleased  to  see  concrete  evidence  of  broad 


based  community  participation  in  the 
organization  of  their  community  action 
programs. 

Several  persons  in  each  city  observed 
that  the  community  action  programs  un¬ 
der  this  act  represent  the  greatest  mobi¬ 
lizations  of  the  individual  citizens  of 
widely  varied  backgrounds  ever  ac¬ 
complished  in  these  very  forward  look¬ 
ing  cities. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee,  it  is  less  than  a 
year  since  Congress  decided  to  begin  a 
war  on  poverty.  In  passing  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  we  expressed 
a  determination  to  wipe  out  deprivation 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  We  declared  that 
we  would  bring  new  hope  to  our  35  mil¬ 
lion  poverty-stricken  citizens — “the  other 
America”  about  which  we  have  heard 
so  much — that  we  would  assure  everyone 
the  opportunity  for  education  and  train¬ 
ing,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  decency  and 
dignity. 

The  present  bill,  H.R.  8283,  extends 
that  effort.  By  increasing  the  original 
bill’s  authorization,  it  allows  for  a  greater 
struggle  against  the  causes  of  American 
poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  supported 
the  original  bill  last  year,  and  I  support 
this  bill. 

Last  year  I  said : 

Tliis  bill  presents  us  with  the  opportunity 
to  mobilize  our  resources  and  to  get  to  the 
root  of  the  problem  of  despair  and  hopeless¬ 
ness  that  is  caused  by  poverty  in  this 
country. 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  this  bill.  It 
would  continue  and  enlarge  one  of  our 
Nation’s  most  important  undertakings — 
the  eradication  of  want  within  a  land  of 
plenty. 

Let  us  consider  the  bill’s  major 
provisions. 

It  would  double  the  authorization  for 
economic  opportunity  programs  to 
$1,985  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1966. 
This  increased  authorization  should  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  1,100  community 
action  grants  in  700  communities;  adult 
basic  education  programs  in  all  50  States, 
benefiting  70,000  adults;  480,000  enrollees 
in  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps;  work  experience  programs 
in  all  States,  with  224,000  participants; 
$45  million  in  rural  poverty  loans  to 
22,100  individuals  and  410  cooperatives; 
and  5,000  VISTA  volunteers  in  200 
communities. 

It  would  extend  through  August  20, 
1967,  the  provisions  for  90  percent  Fed¬ 
eral  contribution  to  the  work-training, 
work-study,  and  community  action 
programs. 

It  would  extend  for  1  additional  year, 
through  June  30,  1968,  the  other  anti¬ 
poverty  programs  of  the  1964  act,  thus 
making  the  initial  3 -year  struggle  a  4- 
year  effort. 

It  would  allot  up  to  5  percent  of  the 
adult  basic  education  funds  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  adult  basic  edu¬ 
cation  courses. 


It  would  authorize  the  assignment  of 
VISTA  volunteers,  our  domestic  Peace 
Corps,  to  any  of  the  act’s  programs. 

Finally,  it  would  allow  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
reconsider  a  community  action,  adult 
basic  education,  or  work-training  plan 
disapproved  by  a  Governor,  and  to  carry 
it  out  if,  upon  reconsideration,  it  is  found 
by  him  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

The  last  provision  attempts  to  cor¬ 
rect  one  of  the  major  problems  that  has 
faced  the  poverty  program.  But  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  It  still  allows  for  a 
delaying  tactic  by  any  Governor  on  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  It  does  nothing 
about  the  veto  over  Job  Corps  Centers 
or  the  veto  over  VISTA  volunteer  proj¬ 
ects,  both  of  which  the  Governors  will 
retain. 

We  should  take  action  now  against  the 
veto,  in  any  form,  of  any  project.  It  has 
been  responsible  for  most  of  the  poverty 
program’s  few  setbacks.  In  Alabama, 
for  instance,  Governor  Wallace  vetoed 
a  Birmingham  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  Project  Head  Start  program 
at  Green  City.  In  Mississippi,  a  Head 
Start  project  at  Clarksdale  was  vetoed 
by  Governor  Johnson.  We  acted  last 
week  to  eradicate  voting  discrimination. 
Yet,  the  door  must  not  be  left  open  for 
discrimination  in  the  struggle  against 
poverty,  that  very  poverty  which  keeps 
Negroes  from  education,  employment, 
and  from  developing  the  necessary  skills 
to  fully  enter  American  economic  and 
political  life.  In  my  own  State,  the 
actions  of  Governor  Rockefeller  almost 
prevented  $16  million  of  aid  to  New  York 
City.  The  Governor’s  veto  should  be 
completely  abolished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  point  out  several  deficiencies  in 
the  administration  of  the  program  as  it 
has  been  conducted  to  date  which  the 
bill  before  us  does  not  correct. 

I  think  that  we  must  make  clear  our 
determination  that  there  be  a  greater 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
the  affected  areas  in  the  making  of  the 
policy  of  the  antipoverty  program.  Com¬ 
munity  development  efforts  throughout 
the  world  have  shown  that  programs 
which  do  not  relate  to  existing  cultural 
patterns  and  leadership  norms  inevi¬ 
tably  fail.  The  persons  most  closely 
affected  by  community-change  efforts 
have  a  unique  perspective  from  which 
they  can  help  counter  this  failure — free 
of  organizational  or  political  interests. 

Participation  would  help  stop  the 
apathy  of  the  impoverished,  which  only 
helps  to  perpetuate  their  situation.  It 
would  help  engage  the  poor  in  construc¬ 
tive  social  action,  which  is  and  can  be  the 
only  antidote  to  destructiveness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  this  later  on  in  the  debate  because  I 
believe  we  must  provide  not  only  for  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  by  the 
poor,  as  written  into  the  present  law,  but 
we  must  go  further  and  write  in  lan¬ 
guage  to  encourage  local  elections  to 
antipoverty  community  action  boards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  point  I  want  to 
make  in  the  fact  that  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  has  not  been  willing 
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to  assert  itself  and  to  intervene  when  a 
city  administration  fails  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  programs  or  to  implement 
them  properly.  I  could  point  out  ex¬ 
amples  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
Job  Corps  was  intended  to  reach  young¬ 
sters  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  who 
are  largely  unemployable  because  they 
lack  skills  and  education.  It  is  aimed  at 
young  people  who  have  not  completed 
high  school  and  who  are  not  working. 
At  the  conservation  camps  and  training 
centers,  basic  education  and  job  training 
are  being  provided. 

In  New  York  City  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  75,000  youths  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work.  The  Job  Corps  is  important 
to  them.  Recruiting  out-of -school,  out- 
of-work  youth,  the  Job  Corps  could  get 
youths  off  the  streets,  give  them  work, 
inspiration,  and  skills. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  asked  New  York  City 
to  recommend  some  830  youths  for  the 
Job  Corps’  initial  enrollment.  By  the  end 
of  May  New  York  City  had  screened  26 
applicants,  and  only  2  New  York  City 
youths  were  in  Job  Corps  camps. 

On  June  1  I  urged  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  set  up  special 
emergency  screening  centers  in  New 
York  City  to  process  applications.  This 
should  have  been  done  before  summer 
arrived.  Instead,  the  pious  hope  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  New  York  City  admin¬ 
istration  would  wake  up  and  move.  It 
has  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  When  I  checked 
last  week,  I  found  that  instead  of  mov¬ 
ing  ahead,  New  York  City  had  somehow 
managed,  painfully  managed,  to  process 
64  youths  who  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Job  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  Job  Corps 
has  not  received  substantial  publicity  in 
New  York  and  although  there  has  been 
no  real  effort  at  recruitment,  some  2,056 
youths  have  sent  in  applications.  And 
now  only  64  are  assigned  to  centers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  incredible  misman¬ 
agement  should  never  have  been  per¬ 
mitted.  The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  should  have  stepped  in.  It  should 
step  in  now  so  that  these  youngsters  will 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  opportun¬ 
ities  in  the  Job  Corps  which  are  being 
denied  to  them  because  of  the  inefficient, 
bureaucratic  administration  which  has 
not  implemented  this  program. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  New  York 
was  the  last  major  city  to  submit  and 
receive  approval  of  its  program  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

This  was  the  direct  result  of  the  city’s 
effort  to  set  up  a  city  hall  dominated 
corporation  to  control  commnity  action 
programs.  Instead  of  complying  with 
the  intent  of  the  act  to  insure  “maxi¬ 
mum  feasible  participation  of  residents 
of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served,”  the  city  administration  submit¬ 
ted  a  proposal  which  was  generally  un¬ 
acceptable.  After  the  proposal  was  re¬ 
vised,  it  was  approved  in  Washington  al¬ 
though  in  my  judgment  it  still  fails  to 
involve  “the  maximum  feasible”  partic¬ 
ipation  of  the  community.  Such  at¬ 
tempts  to  monopolize  programs  en¬ 
danger  the  success  of  the  whole  anti¬ 
poverty  effort. 


I  strongly  endorse  the  programs  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  But  I  fear 
that  its  programs  will  become  unfilled 
promises  unless  viligant  watch  is  kept 
over  them.  The  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  must  be  the  coordinating  body 
for  all  antipoverty  programs,  unham¬ 
pered  by  local  political  power  plays,  and 
affected  only  by  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

Last  year  on  August  6,  when  we  con¬ 
sidered  the  original  act,  I  warned  that 
the  greater  national  effort  could  be  en¬ 
dangered  by  local  bureaucracies.  At  that 
time,  I  said: 

I  am  concerned  that  local  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  be  closely  supervised  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  It  will  not 
be  enough  to  authorize  community  action 
programs  and  leave  their  administration  to 
local  public  and  private  agencies.  For  in¬ 
stance,  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  the  departments  having 
jurisdiction  too  often  have  been  too  reluc¬ 
tant  to  step  in  and  exercise  proper  super¬ 
vision,  too  ready  to  yield  to  the  demands  of 
local  and  State  autonomy.  Layers  of  city 
and  State  bureaucratic  redtape  can  strangle 
any  worthwhile  concept.  It  must  not  hap¬ 
pen  in  this  program. 

I  might  well  utter  that  same  warning 
again.  In  Alabama,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  Texas,  Governors 
have  vetoed  parts  of  the  national  pro¬ 
gram.  Vetoes  have  occurred  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Montana.  And  in  other 
cities,  including  New  York,  the  national 
effort  has  been  hindered  by  local  estab¬ 
lishments  which  are  fearful  of  change. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
must  be  a  firm  general,  if  the  war  on 
poverty  is  to  be  prosecuted  successfully. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  legislation  is  to 
bring  about  the  change  of  a  system 
which  has  permitted  poverty  to  persist, 
despite  general  prosperity,  then  it  must 
encourage  the  new  and  the  experimen¬ 
tal.  It  must  involve  the  hitherto  silent 
poor  in  the  planning  and  execution  of 
programs.  If  the  concept  of  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  poor  is  sacrificed,  then  the 
central  idea  of  the  struggle  for  economic 
opportunity  will  be  ignored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  offers 
much  promise.  It  must  be  made  to  work. 
The  increased  authorization  is  a  step  for¬ 
ward.  If  not  enough,  it  is  a  recognition 
of  our  responsibility  to  press  forward  to 
deal  with  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  pro¬ 
vide  economic  opportunity  for  all  our 
citizens. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GIBBONS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gibbons:  Page 
1,  after  line  5,  Insert  the  following: 

“JOB  CORPS - CUBAN  REFUGEES 

“Sec.  2.  Section  104(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ‘For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  and  section 
114(a),  any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who 
arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Cuba  as  a 
nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  214(a)  or  212(d)  (5) ,  respectively,  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be 
considered  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States .’  ” 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac¬ 
cordingly. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendinent.  It  applies 
only  to  Cuban  refugees.  It  is  specifi¬ 
cally  spelled  out  and  tied  down  in  the 
amendment.  It  allows  them  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Job  Corps  training  program 
and  in  the  neighborhood  youth  program, 
the  only  places  I  know  of  where  there  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  these  to  partici¬ 
pate  are  in  the  city  of  Miami. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  in  sup¬ 
port  of  my  colleagues,  the  gentlemen 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper  and  Mr.  Fas- 
cell],  I  believe  this  has  the  support  of 
the  people  in  Miami.  It  will  help  them 
solve  a  problem,  it  will  help  them  elimi¬ 
nate  some  of  the  problems  that  have 
come  about  by  virtue  of  that  situation 
down  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  application 
to  citizenship,  as  mentioned  in  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  gentleman’s  amendment? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  It  does  not  make 
them  citizens.  It  does  not  give  them  any 
additional  rights.  It  just  applies  to  this 
particular  economic  opportunity  pro¬ 
gram.  It  applies  to  title  1,  sections  (a) 
and  (b)  where  they  are  required  to  be 
permanent  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  participate.  It  will  not  ac¬ 
celerate  their  right  to  citizenship.  I  am 
aware  of  the  problems  and  I  am  not  at¬ 
tempting  in  any  way  to  change  their 
rights  to  citizenship. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Might  this  be  called  the 
domestic  foreign-aid  program? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No,  it  may  not  be 
called  that.  This  is  a  simple  program 
to  help  these  unfortunate  people  who  are 
having  a  hard  time  becoming  American 
citizens  because  of  the  vexatious  posi¬ 
tion  they  find  themselves  in,  and  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  grow  up  under  that  situa¬ 
tion.  We  are  trying  to  get  them  off  the 
relief  rolls  by  having  them  get  into  these 
two  work  programs.  It  will  save  the 
money  we  are  paying  them  to  sit  still 
now.  We  are  going  to  try  to  get  them  to 
work  and  help  them  become  useful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  Gibbons  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  author  of  the  amendment,  a 
question.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  compen¬ 
sation  that  can  be  paid  to  these  people. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  What  is  the 
limitation? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  same  as  any 
other  person  in  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Can  the  gen¬ 
tleman  tell  me  what  the  limitation  is  on 
that? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  They  get  $30  a  month 
to  take  care  of  incidental  needs.  They 
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get  $50  a  month  which  accumulates  in 
a  savings  account  for  their  start  on  a 
new  life  when  they  return  home.  These 
Cuban  refugees  now  get  quite  a  bit  more 
than  that.  This  is  an  effort  to  try  to 
put  them  into  a  productive  job  and  work. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  This  amend¬ 
ment  would  also  apply  to  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  youth  program,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  right.  Be¬ 
cause  most  of  these  people  would  stay 
right  there  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
They  have  language  difficulties  and  lan¬ 
guage  barriers.  There  are  great  pro¬ 
grams  going  on  in  the  Miami  area  and 
we  are  trying  to  work  them  into  partici¬ 
pating  in  our  economic  system. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  other 
words,  what  I  want  to  point  out  here  is 
that  you  are  going  to  have  some  trouble 
with  this  amendment  if  it  should  carry, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  your  amendment  because  one  of  the 
greatest  criticisms  I  have  had  from  the 
neighborhood  youth  program  is  about 
the  wage  scale  that  is  applicable  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  I  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  letters  from  communities  where  the 
neighborhood  youth  program  is  in  effect. 
I  am  for  the  program  if  it  is  operated 
in  a  commonsense  basis. 

But  now  in  some  instances  we  have 
had  youngsters  in  the  neighborhood 
youth  corps  put  to  work,  let  us  say,  in 
a  hospital  and  they  are  paid  $1.25  an 
hour.  I  presume  that  is  based  on  the 
minimum  wage.  But  the  people  living 
in  the  community,  adults  who  are  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  experienced  in  doing  this 
same  kind  of  work,  are  being  paid  60 
cents  to  75  cents  an  hour.  In  other 
words,  the  youth  who  goes  in  there  is 
paid  more  than  the  permanent  empolyee 
who  may  be  the  head  of  a  family,  mind 
you.  That  is  bringing  about  some  re¬ 
sentment  and  bringing  about  a  lot  of 
criticism  of  this  program.  I  would  like 
to  see  this  program  succeed.  I  am  going 
to  point  out  as  we  go  along  with  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  some  of  the 
weaknesses  in  the  program.  I  think 
there  should  be  a  limitation  on  the  com¬ 
pensation  that  is  paid  so  that  it  shall 
not  be  in  excess  of  the  prevailing  wage 
for  comparable  work  or  similar  work  or 
identical  work  in  the  community.  Be¬ 
cause  I  think  that  has  caused  more  crit¬ 
icism  of  this  program.  I  might  say  the 
same  thing  applies  as  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hull] 
pointed  out  when  he  put  in  a  bill  here 
just  this  week  about  the  Pages  in  the 
House.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  system.  In  other  words, 
these  youngsters,  and  I  am  for  giving 
them  training  and  all  of  that,  but  when 
we  set  them  up  and  make  them  feel  they 
are  earning  $100  a  week  we  are  just 
kidding  ourselves  and  we  are  kidding 
them.  We  are  putting  a  false  sense  of 
value  upon  their  service  and  I  think  it 
is  going  to  react  to  their  detriment  later 
on  in  their  lives. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Your  argument  is  not 
germane  to  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
here. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  My  argu¬ 
ment  is  germane  on  this  point  here:  If 
you  are  going  to  put  these  foreigners 
who  come  over  here  and  letting  them 
live  better  than  the  people  of  our  own 
country  and  if  we  are  going  to  pay  them 
more  than  we  are  paying  our  own  people 
to  work  and  they  may  be  heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies,  I  think  it  is  wrong  and  I  think  it 
is  pertinent  and  there  should  be  a  limi¬ 
tation  put  on  it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  of 
course  realizes  that  we  are  paying  some 
of  these  people  on  the  dole  and  they  are 
not  doing  any  work. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  that  either.  I  would  like  to 
get  that  out,  too. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  These  people  are  in 
a  very  unfortunate  situation.  Most  of 
them  came  in  rowboats  and  after  having 
lost  everything  they  had  and  they  do 
not  have  much.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  any  general  debate  on  this  subject 
about  which  the  gentleman  is  talking. 
I  am  just  trying  to  help  some  people  who 
are  fighting  to  be  free.  We  are  paying 
them  to  sit  around  now.  They  have  all 
kinds  of  language  barriers  and  language 
difficulties.  They  have  no  skills  that  can 
be  used  in  this  country  and  I  am  merely 
trying  to  get  them  put  to  work.  The  only 
place  I  know  of  that  this  applied  to  is 
Miami.  My  colleagues  [Mr.  Pepper  and 
Mr.  Fascell]  are  interested  in  getting 
these  people  to  work  and  getting  them 
off  the  dole.  That  is  all  I  am  trying  to 
do. 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  8283, 
to  extend  and  expand  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act.  I  supported  the  original 
legislation  in  the  88th  Congress  to  create 
this  antipoverty  offensive  because  I  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  promise  and  potential  it 
held  for  many  millions  of  deprived  and 
underprivileged  people.  I  now  support 
this  authority  to  continue  the  war  on 
poverty  because,  despite  the  difficulties 
involved,  I  believe  progress  and  per¬ 
formance  have  been  recorded  so  far. 

When  we  pause  to  consider  that  this 
massive  Federal  program  was  begun  only 
9  months  ago,  we  should  not  expect  it 
to  be  free  from  controversy,  criticism, 
and  complaint.  It  is  an  arm  of  assist¬ 
ance  that  deals  with  human  situations 
that  can  be  unusually  unpleasant. 

Yet,  I  think  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  experienced — and  they  should  not 
be  described  beyond  their  actual  dimen¬ 
sions — are  more  encouraging  than  dis¬ 
couraging.  They  offer  hard  evidence 
that  the  poverty  war  is  being  fought  on 
the  basic  battleground  of  big-city  slums 
and  backwoods  villages  where  life  is 
often  raw  and  revealing. 

I  have  my  own  community  of  Rochester 
and  Monroe  County,  N.Y.,  to  look  at 
for  examples  of  how  this  kind  of  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  can  help  a  community 
cope  with  the  problems  bred  by  deprived 
conditions.  I  can  contrast  the  outlook 
in  Rochester  now  and  just  a  year  ago 
and  detect  differences  which  the  advent 
of  the  antipoverty  effort  has  meant  to  the 
city  and  county. 


The  problems  faced  by  the  Rochester 
community — and  they  were  explosive 
last  year — are  not  going  to  pale  into 
oblivion  tomorrow  or  next  year  just  be¬ 
cause  a  program  of  Federal  funds  has 
come  into  existence.  But,  it  is  helping. 
It  is  providing  promise  where  there  once 
was  none.  It  is  offering  an  opportunity 
to  those  who  have  felt  squeezed  by  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  conditions — so 
squeezed,  in  fact,  that  there  appeared 
little  reason  to  ever  expect  a  chance  for 
something  better. 

I  am  proud  of  those  in  Rochester  and 
Monroe  County  who  have  not  turned 
their  back  on  the  problems  of  the  poor. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  a  series  of  local 
antipoverty  endeavors  that  are  the  first 
ray  of  light  ever  seen  by  some  of  those 
who  will  benefit  by  this  charitable 
concern. 

We  have  in  Rochester  and  Monroe 
County  many  examples  of  the  antipov¬ 
erty  program.  Their  initial  success  and 
their  continuing  favorable  development 
lies  in  large  measure  with  Action  for  a 
Better  Community,  Inc.,  or,  as  it  is 
familiarly  known  in  my  community, 
ABC,  Inc.  This  is  the  private,  nonprofit 
agency  which  was  created  last  year  to 
carry  out  the  various  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act.  I  might  add  that  I  consider 
the  title  H  programs  are  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  whole  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  and  were  the  proposals  which  con¬ 
vinced  me,  above  all  others,  of  the  real 
merit  possessed  by  this  program. 

ABC,  Inc.,  draws  its  membership  from 
a  considerable  cross  section  of  Rochester 
and  Monroe  County.  Public  and  private 
social  welfare  agencies,  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  business,  labor  organizations, 
religious  faiths,  civil  rights  movements, 
and  government  are  all  represented  and 
all  participate  actively  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  policies  and  programs. 

Its  principal  and  central  coordination 
comes  from  its  21 -member  board  of 
directors.  The  board  comprises:  City 
manager,  city  of  Rochester;  county  man¬ 
ager,  county  of  Monroe;  manager,  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  of  Rochester  and  Monroe 
County;  executive  director,  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  of  Rochester  and  Mon¬ 
roe  County;  one  appointee  each  from  the 
Catholic  diocese  of  Rochester,  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Area  Council  of  Churches,  and 
the  Jewish  Community  Council;  man¬ 
ager,  industrial  management  council; 
superintendent,  city  of  Rochester  school 
district;  president,  AFL-CIO  council; 
five  members  designated  by  the  citizens 
council  against  poverty;  and  six  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  selected  by  the  above  identi¬ 
fied  15  members. 

The  citizens  council  against  poverty  is 
composed  of  residents  of  the  high- 
priority  areas  of  poverty-stricken  people. 
It  presently  has  a  membership  of  31. 
However,  it  is  being  expanded  to  52 
members  to  broaden  the  representation 
from  the  areas  of  the  community  which 
are  the  targets  of  the  antipoverty 
campaign. 

Every  proposal  which  the  ABC,  Inc., 
board  of  directors  submits  for  approval 
is  first  put  before  the  council  for  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  and  comments.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  I  believe,  that  this 
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“working  in  harness”  arrangement  has 
resulted  in  the  council’s  full  endorse¬ 
ment  of  every  proposal  which  ABC,  Inc., 
has  made. 

The  ABC,  Inc.,  board  of  directors  also 
is  enlarging  its  membership.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  citizens  council  as  well  as 
three  more  of  its  members  are  being 
brought  on  to  the  board.  At  the  same 
time,  the  board  is  adding  two  more  at- 
large  members. 

Otis  Finley,  executive  director  of 
ABC,  Inc.,  has  discussed  these  expan¬ 
sions  with  me  and  indicated  the  added 
flexibility  and  increased  community 
participation  which  they  will  provide.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  at  Mr.  Finley’s 
reports  regarding  the  reception  which 
the  antipoverty  programs  are  receiving 
in  Rochester  and  Monroe  County.  Pub¬ 
lic  and  private  agencies,  industry,  church 
organizations,  and  nearly  every  other 
source  of  community  activity  are  giving 
increasing  support  to  the  program  of 
ABC,  Inc. 

The  local  leadership  of  Rochester  and 
Monroe  County’s  antipoverty  program 
began  their  efforts  with  an  enlightened 
approach  that  I  believe  could  well  serve 
as  a  model  for  many  other  communities. 
They  carefully  documented  every  step 
they  took. 

Among  the  proposals  which  ABC,  Inc., 
has  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  I  have  found 
statements  that  are  remarkably  instruc¬ 
tive  on  just  how  people  get  together  in 
a  community  and  set  forth  to  put  flesh 
on  the  bones  of  an  antipoverty  program. 
For  the  value  of  these  commentaries  to 
others  interested  in  learning  how 
Rochester  and  Monroe  County  launched 
a  community  action  effort,  I  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  sharing  with  my  colleagues  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  materials  supplied  me  by 
ABC,  Inc. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  sum¬ 
mary  written  by  Kenneth  M.  Storandt, 
executive  director  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  of  Rochester  and  Mon¬ 
roe  County,  after  a  meeting  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  advisory  council  against  poverty  on 
November  12,  1964: 

To  start  with  the  members  of  the  group 
represented  various  creeds,  color,  and  na¬ 
tional  origin.  We  first  introduced  ourselves 
and  generated  an  informal  atmosphere.  At 
the  outset,  and  in  retrospect  very  important, 
one  member  of  the  group  observed  that  this 
was  the  first  time  that  people  either  them¬ 
selves  living  in  poverty  or  living  in  an 
area  of  poverty  had  come  together  to  share 
their  views  on  the  problems  of  poverty  as 
well  as  the  possible  causes.  This  in  itself 
was  an  important  observation.  An  equally 
important  agreement  reached  by  the  group 
after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  discussion  was 
that  while  continuing  to  talk  and  share 
ideas  was  essential,  we  should  also  urge  that 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  some  tangible 
accomplishment  take  place  so  that  people 
would  have  confidence  that  something  would 
happen  as  a  result  of  this  program  and  that 
it  would  be  more  than  just  a  long  series  of 
talks. 

As  the  discussion  leader  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  every  member  of  the  group  partici¬ 
pated — some  at  greater  length  or  more  loudly 
than  others,  including  one  member  who 
leaped  to  his  feet  and  banged  on  the  table. 
All  of  this  was  good  because  we  don’t  know 
what  people  are  thinking  until  we  give  them 
a  chance  to  express  themselves. 

As  was  to  be  expected  one  member  of  the 
group  thought  that  the  whole  program  was 


a  complete  waste  of  the  taxpayer’s  money 
and  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  poverty 
was  to  close  down  the  welfare  department 
and  tell  everybody  to  go  to  work.  This  was, 
of  course,  the  traditional  easy  solution  until 
the  question  was  asked  where  they  would 
work,  and  at  what.  The  answer  was  a  com¬ 
bination  of  silence  in  terms  of  the  question 
and  more  comments  about  wasting  money. 

Since  its  inception,  I  have  worked 
closely  with  those  who  direct  the  ABC, 
Inc.,  work.  The  organization  has  shared 
with  me  copies  of  its  many  proposals  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
I  have  willingly  endorsed  them  to  the 
Federal  agency. 

Among  the  most  recent  programs  ap¬ 
proved  for  Rochester  is  one  for  which  I 
am  quite  enthusiastic.  It  is  a  grant  of 
$180,000  to  ABC,  Inc.,  for  several  youth 
projects.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
variety  of  needed  and  wholesome  recrea¬ 
tional  outlets  for  thousands  of  young 
people. 

It  is  expected  that  more  than  20,000  of 
our  disadvantaged  young  people  will  be 
the  beneficiaries  through: 

A  program  of  group  counseling  and 
tutoring  for  500  high  school  students  who 
are  failing  in  school. 

A  program  to  send  nearly  500  adoles¬ 
cents  to  summer  camps. 

A  recreation  program  that  will  take  16- 
and  17-year  olds  to  county  parks  for  out¬ 
door  activity. 

A  program  to  establish  recreation 
areas  in  crowded  innercity  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

A  program  to  employ  42  nonprofes¬ 
sional  aides  in  helping  social  workers 
counsel  these  20,000  young  people  living 
in  poverty-blighted  areas.  35  other  resi¬ 
dents  of  depressed  neighborhoods  also 
are  being  put  to  work  in  the  conduct  of 
other  local  projects. 

Of  course,  Rochester’s  war  on  poverty 
reaches  far  beyond  the  teenagers.  Part 
of  the  summer  grant,  for  example,  is  pro¬ 
viding  8-week  summer  classes  in  reading 
and  arithmetic  for  about  1,000  under¬ 
privileged  children.  Special  play-schools 
for  preschoolers  have  been  established 
throughout  the  impoverished  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  And  earlier  grants  have  created 
community  centers  serving  some  45,000 
poor  people,  a  day-care  center  to  enable 
parents  to  work  or  to  undertake  job 
training,  and  an  experimental  program 
to  train  antipoverty  workers — workers 
who  are  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the 
poor. 

The  lineup  of  the  programs  being 
carried  on  by  ABC,  Inc.,  is  indeed  impres¬ 
sive.  Its  nine  regular  programs,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  special  summer  crash  programs, 
include : 

Three  work,  education,  and  training 
centers.  These  centers  have  been  funded 
and  will  serve  some  330  young  people  and 
adults,  sites  for  their  establishment 
now  are  being  selected. 

A  lighted  schoolhouse  project  with  five 
centers  has  been  operating  for  6  weeks 
and  is  serving  2,500  high  school  juniors 
and  seniors. 

Sites  are  being  chosen  at  present  for 
three  neighborhood  service  information 
centers.  These  multiservice  centers  will 
be  available  to  an  estimated  45,000  people 
in  the  community’s  area  of  poverty. 

Two  neighborhood  youth  corps  projects 
have  been  in  operation  for  3  weeks. 


By  the  end  of  this  week,  some  500  youths, 
between  16  and  21,  are  expected  to  be 
involved  and  at  work. 

Project  Head  Start  in  Rochester  and 
Monroe  County  is  in  operation  with  18 
centers  and  serves  660  preschool  chil¬ 
dren. 

A  family-child  day  care  proposal  sub¬ 
mitted  by  ABC,  Inc.,  has  just  been 
funded.  It  will  help  120  children  and  60 

families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  all  Rochester 
and  Monroe  County  are  doing  with  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  to  blunt  the  hostility  of 
poverty.  In  addition  to  community 
action  programs,  the  colleges  of  our  com¬ 
munity  are  participating  in  combined 
work  and  educational  programs.  Local 
industries  also  are  becoming  involved  and 
activating  people  and  talents  to  help 
end  the  despairing  cycle  of  poverty  which 
affects  and  afflicts  certain  parts  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  foregoing  offers  but 
a  brief  outline  of  what  is  in  reality  an 
exciting  and  dynamic  program  of  action 
and  ambition.  I  am  confident  that  what 
the  legislation  has  meant  for  Rochester 
and  what  its  pending  extension  will  mean 
in  the  days  ahead  has  application  in 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  urban  centers  of 
this  Nation.  While  I  do  not  presume  to 
speak  for  them,  I  can  without  reservation 
speak  enthusiastically  for  the  role  of 
Rochester  and  Monroe  County  in  this 
very  worthwhile  program  and  offer  it  as 
a  very  practical  reason  for  continuing 
and  enlarging  the  work  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  merely 
for  the  pin-pose  of  asking  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  just  what  this  additional 
program  will  cost? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  This  is  not  ah  addi¬ 
tional  program.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  page  25  of  the  report  and  examine 
the  language  there  printed  in  accord  with 
the  Ramsey er  rule,  the  gentleman  will 
understand  the  necessity  for  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

In  the  Job  Corps  enrollees  are  limited 
to  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States.  These  people  who  come  over  here 
in  rowboats,  escaping  communism  in 
Cuba,  who  fought  and  did  their  best,  are 
not  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States  under  the  immigration  laws. 

We  would  not  change  the  immigration 
laws.  We  would  not  give  them  anything 
else  they  do  not  already  have.  We  merely 
wish  to  put  them  into  productive  labor, 
rather  than  to  keep  them  sitting  around 
not  earning  anything. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  should  like  to  repeat  my  ques¬ 
tion:  What  will  this  cost? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  It  will  involve,  at  the 
most,  approximately  1,000  of  those  in  this 
whole  age  group,  and  less  than  1,000 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
whole  program.  It  would  come  out  of 
the  allotment  going  to  Miami,  Fla.,  and 
Dade  County.  It  would  not  cost  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  section  of  the  country  a  nickel. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  is  all  I  wanted 
to  know.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  proposed  to  be 
done  with  these  aliens  once  they  are 
given  job  training  and  fitted  for  employ¬ 
ment?  Will  they  enter  the  labor  market 
of  this  country? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  May  I  answer  that 
question? 

I  come  from  a  part  of  the  United 
States  which  began  to  get  Cuban  refu¬ 
gees  100  years  ago,  may  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross].  The 
great  Cuban  revolutions  were  spawned 
in  my  part  of  the  country.  Jose  Martin 
launched  one  of  the  first  Cuban  revo¬ 
lutions  from  my  district. 

These  people  eventually,  we  hope,  will 
become  American  citizens.  I  see  no  rea¬ 
sonable  opportunity  for  them  to  return 
to  their  country  in  the  next  3  or  4  or  5 
years.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  does, 
barring  a  miracle. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  treat  them 
as  other  immigrants  are  treated  in  this 
country — other  unfortunate  immigrants 
who  came  over,  perhaps,  like  my  great 
grandparents,  in  the  hold  of  a  ship.  We 
are  trying  to  get  them  into  the  main¬ 
stream  of  society.  We  are  not  trying  to 
pull  anything.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
involved. 

If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  page  25, 
he  will  see  that  only  permanent  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States  can  come 
under  this  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  you  say  you  have 
lived  with  this  problem  for  100  years, 
can  the  great  State  of  Florida  not  live 
with  it  a  little  while  longer,  until  we  can 
find  out  where  we  are  headed  with  this 
program? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  never  had  refu¬ 
gees  in  the  numbers  we  have  now,  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  There  were  perhaps 
25  or  30  or  100.  At  this  time  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees,  and 
they  represent  a  very  serious  problem. 
It  is  possible  for  these  people  to  go  off 
into  crime  and  delinquency  and  other 
things  unless  we  can  get  them  some 
work. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  was  satis¬ 
fied  before,  and  now  he  is  talking  about 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Less  than  a 
minute  and  a  half  ago  he  talked  about 
1,000. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  said  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  come  in.  There  are 
only  about  1,000  involved  in  this  pro¬ 
gram,  at  the  most. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis¬ 
souri)  there  were — ayes  89,  noes  28. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  the  floor  to  ask  a  few  questions  about 
what  section  2  of  the  bill  does.  We  have 
been  talking  about  everything  except  the 
operation  of  section  2  itself.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  I  would 


like  to  ask  the  committee  for  a  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  intent  of  the  committee  in 
section  2  and  also  the  rationale  behind 
the  change  in  section  104(a)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  8283  changes  the 
form  of  the  loyalty  oath  which  was  re¬ 
quired  of  enrollees  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Section  2 
sti’ikes  out  this  language: 

Each  enrollee  must  execute  and  file  with 
the  Director  an  affidavit  that  he  does  not 
believe  in,  and  is  not  a  member  of  and  does 
not  support  any  organization  that  believes 
in  or  teaches,  the  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  force  or  violence  or  by 
any  illegal  or  unconstitutional  methods. 

This  bill  strikes  out  that  loyalty  oath. 
I  have  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
neither  the  members  of  the  minority  nor 
the  members  of  the  majority  on  the 
committee  speak  in  reference  to  this 
change.  I  would  like  to  have  a  clarifi¬ 
cation  from  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Another  Member  of  this  body  had  pre¬ 
pared  remarks  to  answer  any  questions 
on  this.  That  gentleman  is  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  .  But  un¬ 
fortunately  he  is  detained  at  this  time 
at  the  White  House  working  on  the  GI 
bill.  However,  I  will  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

This  does  not  strike  out  the  loyalty 
oath.  It  merely  conforms  the  loyalty 
oath  that  Job  Corps  enrollees  would 
take  to  the  same  loyalty  oath  that  people 
take  for  the  NDEA  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  That  is  the  only 
purpose  of  it,  so  we  will  have  the  same 
oath  for  everybody  and  the  same  one  that 
we  take,  I  believe,  when  we  come  into 
this  body. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  I  did  not 
feel  strongly  either  one  way  or  the  other 
when  the  great  issue  of  loyalty  oaths 
was  sweeping  the  country.  On  the  one 
hand,  I  feel  loyalty  oaths  are  rather  in¬ 
effective  because  a  person  who  is  dis¬ 
loyal  usually  does  not  hesitate  to  take 
one,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  fail  to  see 
the  great  issue  of  principle  involved 
against  taking  a  loyalty  oath.  But  I 
recognize  the  political  facts  of  life.  I 
recognize  what  happens  out  on  the  po¬ 
litical  stump.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  what  is  going  to  happen  out 
on  the  political  stump  if  some  Commies 
slip  in  and  are  enrolled  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act?  Here  you  are 
taking  out  the  provision  that  they  have 
to  swear  that  they  do  not  support  any 
organization  that  believes  in  or  teaches 
the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government 
by  force  or  violence  or  by  any  illegal  or 
unconstitutional  methods. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  This  is  an  affirmative 
oath  rather  than  a  negative  one.  As  I 
say,  this  issue  has  been  thrashed  out  on 
this  floor  before  I  ever  came  here  many, 
many  times.  It  is  the  oath  that  Con¬ 
gress,  I  believe,  had  agreed  to.  All  we 
are  attempting  to  do  here  is  to  make  the 
oath  uniform  as  between  college  stu¬ 
dents  and  Job  Corps  enrollees  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  people 
who  receive  grants. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  heard  from  the  members  of  the 


minority  of  the  committee.  They  are  on 
this  committee,  too.  Does  this  language 
satisfy  the  members  of  the  minority  of 
the  committee,  I  inquire  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  inform  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  well  that  this  language  now 
is  not  identical  to  the  NDEA  language. 
We  have  not  made  a  point  of  it,  however, 
since  we  did  not  want  to  be  engaged  in 
a  long  debate  over  this  question. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Then  the  gentleman  is 
satisfied  with  the  changes;  I  assume  the 
minority  is,  because  I  have  not  heard  it 
raised  in  the  debate? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right.  I  do  not 
know  of  anybody  on  the  minority  side 
that  is  going  to  raise  the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Ichord]  brought  this  matter  before  the 
House  because,  indeed,  when  this  legis¬ 
lation  was  initially  passed  by  this  body 
the  language  which  was  written  into  the 
act,  was  contained  in  an  amendment 
which  I  had  offered  from  the  floor  and 
adopted  by  the  House.  That  language — 
it  is  section  616  of  the  present  law — 
reads: 

No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  or  other¬ 
wise  made  available  for  expenditure  under 
authority  of  this  act  shall  be  used  to  make 
payments  to  any  individual  unless  such  in¬ 
dividual  has  executed  and  filed  with  the 
Director  an  affidavit  that  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in,  and  is  not  a  member  of  and  does 
not  support  any  organization  that  believes 
in  or  teaches,  the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  force  or  violence  or  by  any  il¬ 
legal  or  unconstitutional  methods. 

I  searched  in  vain  through  the  hear¬ 
ings  for  any  discussion  as  to  why  this 
language  was  being  deleted  from  the 
present  bill;  in  fact  there  is  no  discussion 
of  it  at  all.  No  reason  is  given  for  its 
deletion.  There  is  nothing  in  the  report 
except  a  vague  and  totally  inadequate  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  why  this  language  is  be¬ 
ing  taken  out  of  the  present  law. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  very  narrowly  construed  this  amend¬ 
ment  based  on  a  letter  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  and  the  remarks  of  two 
Members  of  the  other  body  during  de¬ 
bate  when  the  House  amendments  were 
agreed  to.  The  interpretation  of  the  leg¬ 
islative  history  made  by  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  is  entirely  erroneous. 

After  the  Senate  debate  I  spoke  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  since  I  was  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  giving  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  am  going  to  put  those  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  when 
we  get  back  into  the  House. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Aug.  12, 
1965] 

Loyalty  Amendments  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Bill 

(Mr.  Williams  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  debate  in  the  other  body  on  yes¬ 
terday  relative  to  amendments  I  offered  to 
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the  economic  opportunity  bill  and.  which 
the  House  adopted. 

A  letter  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  placed  in  the  Record  interpreting  the 
scope  and  Intent  of  the  two  amendments. 
Additionally,  there  was  a  discussion  on  the 
floor  purporting  to  provide  a  legislative  his¬ 
tory  of  the  language  contained  in  the  loy¬ 
alty  oath  amendments. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Justice  Department  did  not  contact  me 
relative  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  the 
amendments.  Furthermore,  no  Member  of 
the  other  body  contacted  me  with  reference 
to  this  matter. 

At  the  time  the  two  amendments  were 
offered,  a  majority  of  the  House  had  lim¬ 
ited  the  time  for  debate.  As  a  consequence, 
I  had  but  a  few  seconds  to  explain  the 
amendments. 

For  the  Record  and  as  a  part  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  history,  I  would  like  to  state  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  placed  a  rather  nar¬ 
row  construction  on  the  amendments.  I  feel 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  correctly 
construed  the  purpose  of  my  first  amend¬ 
ment.  The  second  amendment  was  intended 
to  apply  to  every  individual  who  received 
any  monetary  consideration,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  during  the  course  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

Section  616  applies  to  every  title  of  the 
bill.  Section  616  is  applicable  to  any  loan 
or  grant  to  any  individual  participating  un¬ 
der  the  authority  of  this  act. 

It  was  my  intent  and  purpose,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  amendment,  to  have  section  616 
apply  to  an  adult  education  program,  a 
community  program,  a  work-study  program, 
or  any  kind  of  program,  if  the  individual 
receives  monetary  remuneration  which  ema¬ 
nated  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Any  individual  receiving  salary 
from  a  nonprofit  private  or  public  agency  the 
funds  of  which  were  obtained  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  the  Federal  Government  under 
authority  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  616.  Of  course,  an  institution,  pri¬ 
vate  corporation,  or  public  agency  would  not 
have  to  file  an  affidavit;  but  if  any  employee 
thereof  receives  his  salary,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  traceable  to  the  Federal  Government 
under  authority  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  he  would  have  to  file  an  affidavit 
as  provided  in  section  616.  That  is  the  in¬ 
tent  and  purpose  of  my  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  observe  that 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  two  Members  of  the  other  body 
do  not  have  the  authority  or  responsibility 
of  interpreting  U.S.  statutes.  That  is  the 
function  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  would  repeal  that,  and  here  is  the 
only  explanation  that  I  find  for  such 
action  in  the  committee  report; 

The  committee  felt  that  the  loyalty  oath 
as  it  applies  to  VISTA  volunteers  should  be 
the  same  as  the  oath  for  the  Job  Corps,  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act,  and  National 
Science  Foundation  Act.  This  objective  is 
accomplished  by  section  15  of  H.R.  8283. 

The  hearings  did  not  touch  on  the 
subject  anywhere  I  can  find.  There  is  a 
rather  weak  justification — and  that  is  a 
charitable  definition — in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  quote  it; 

12.  VISTA — Revision  op  Loyalty  Oath 
Requirement 

The  bill  (sec.  14(b)  and  16)  would  apply 
to  VISTA  volunteers  the  same  modified 
loyalty  oath  requirement  as  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  under  section  2  for  Job  Corps  enrollees. 

Section  616  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  presently  requires  disclaimer  af¬ 


fidavits  on  the  part  of  individuals  receiving 
direct  payments  from  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  for  expenditure  un¬ 
der  the  act.  Interpretations  expressed  dur¬ 
ing  final  congressional  consideration  of  the 
act  indicated  that  this  provision  would  not 
apply  to  recipients  of  loans  or  to  benefici¬ 
aries  of  State  of  local  programs  being  carried 
out  with  Federal  assistance,  but  that  it 
could  apply  to  regular  Federal  employees,  ex¬ 
perts  and  consultants,  VISTA  volunteers  and 
dairy  farmers  receiving  indemnity  payments 
under  section  331  of  the  act. 

In  view  of  requirements  normally  appli¬ 
cable  to  Federal  personnel,  and  lapse  of  the 
indemnity  payments  authority,  section  616  is 
no  longer  significant  except  in  the  case  of 
VISTA  volunteers.  The  bill  accordingly  de¬ 
letes  this  section  from  the  act  and  inserts 
in  its  place  a  specific  loyalty  oath  provision 
limited  to  VISTA  volunteers.  As  in  the  case 
of  Job  Corps  enrollees,  disclaimer  affidavits 
would  not  be  required  since  these  are  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  Act  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  on  which  both 
section  616  and  the  Job  Corps  loyalty  oath 
requirements  were  patterned. 

As  a  matter  of  administrative  policy,  all 
VISTA  volunteers  receive  a  national  agency 
check  and  are  subject  to  full  field  investi¬ 
gations  whenever  this  appears  warranted. 
This  policy  of  course  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  changes  made  in  the  bill. 

As  the  bill  now  reads,  Communists  will 
not  be  excluded  from  participation  in 
this  program.  Subversives  are  not  barred 
from  full  and  active  participation  under 
this  program  as  the  bill  now  stands. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  hearings  or  the 
report  as  to  why  section  616  is  undesir¬ 
able  or  unworkable.  Of  course,  I  have 
suspicions  about  its  energetic  application 
on  the  part  of  the  administration. 

The  war  on  poverty  involves  among 
other  things :  the  indoctrination  of  small 
children;  adult  education;  training  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  community  level;  and  an 
assortment  of  programs,  many  yet 
undefined  and  unimagined,  touching  a 
large  segment  of  our  population.  This 
massive  endeavor  should  be  protected 
against  Communist  infiltration. 

Certainly,  we  all  agree  that  the  poor, 
the  migrant  worker,  the  uneducated,  and 
the  jobless  are  more  susceptible  to  the 
Godless  preachments  of  communism, 
than  other  groups.  Despite  this,  we  are 
making  no  effort  in  this  bill  to  insure 
that  this  program  will  not  be  sabotaged 
by  Communists. 

In  addition  we  have  seen  the  turmoil, 
the  confusion,  and  misbehavior  in  k>me 
of  the  Job  Corps  training  centers.  These 
people  are  ripe  for  Communist  prop¬ 
aganda.  We  should  offer  some  protec¬ 
tion  to  them. 

In  my  district  there  is  a  small  cluster 
of  buildings  which  formerly  contained  an 
education  institution  called  Mount  Beu¬ 
lah.  Recently,  it  has  been  leased  by  the 
National  Council  of  Churches.  It  is  the 
housing  and  staging  area  for  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  civil  disobedience.  It  is  also  the 
headquarters  of  a  political  action  group 
not  sponsored  by  the  NCC.  In  addition, 
this  small  facility  is  the  headquarters  of 
an  organization  which  recently  received 
a  Federal  grant  for  $1,424,180  under 
Operation  Head  Start. 

These  three  organizations  intermingle 
and  the  personnel  of  each  is  probably  in¬ 
distinguishable.  Myles  Horton  has  re¬ 
cently  been  there.  An  avowed  Socialist 


and  Communist  sympathizer,  Horton  ran 
what  has  been  described  as  a  Com¬ 
munist  training  school  in  Tennessee  until 
the  State  closed  it  down.  Other  known 
sympathizers  have  been  seen  there. 
Carl  and  Ann  Braden,  both  notorious 
Communists,  have  been  operating  in  and 
out  of  Mount  Beulah  for  quite  some  time. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  persons 
located  at  Mount  Beulah,  let  me  quote 
from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar: 

Marcher 

A  good  many  of  them,  like  Liz  Fusco,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  may  make  a  career  out  of 
causes.  She  was  an  English  teacher  before 
she  started  to  work  on  a  civU  rights  campaign 
in  Mississippi  8  months  ago.  A  tiny  girl 
with  a  long  pigtail  that  hangs  down  her 
back  and  seldom  a  shoe  on  her  foot,  she 
took  part  in  the  march  on  Washington  that 
demanded  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

What  has  the  Vietnam  movement  to  do 
with  the  Mississippi  movement?  She  said: 
"The  government  promised  a  free  election  in 
Vietnam  and  the  people  didn't  get  it.  They 
s-y  it’s  because  of  the  Communists.  There’s 
no  free  election  in  Mississippi  either.” 

PROPAGANDA? 

All  believe  with  great  certainty  there  axe 
no  Communists  in  Vietnam.  Acting  as  a 
spokesman,  Miss  Fusoo  said,  “That’s  just 
Government  propaganda.” 

She  and  others  said  this  summer  many 
peace  movements — the  anti-Govemment  and 
anti-Vietnam  war  groups — would  be  working 
in  the  civil  rights  campaign  in  Mississippi. 

I  wonder  what  the  President  thinks 
about  her  statement  that  there  are  no 
Communists  in  Vietnam.  What  does 
Secretary  McNamara  think? 

Above  all,  what  do  the  families  of  the 
thousands  of  Americans  serving  there 
and  those  who  died  there  think  about  the 
attitudes  and  philosophy  of  Liz  Fusco 
and  her  associates  at  Mount  Beulah, 
wliich  is  also  the  site  of  Operation  Head¬ 
start? 

Something  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  would  retain  the  non-Communist 
affidavit  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  head  start  program 
was  instituted  in  Mississippi  through  a 
grant  to  Mary  Holmes  Junior  College, 
for  a  project  sponsored  by  the  Child  De¬ 
velopment  Group  of  Mississippi.  Inso¬ 
far  as  I  know  or  can  ascertain,  the  so- 
called  child  development  group  has  no 
official  standing  of  any  kind  in  my  State 
nor  has  the  personnel  of  this  group  been 
made  public.  Recently,  a  Dr.  Levin,  who 
reportedly  heads  the  Mississippi  Head 
Start  operation,  visited  in  Washington 
and  I  discussed  this  operation  with  him, 
though  I  must  confess  I  was  not  able  to 
get  very  much  information  from  him.  I 
asked  Dr.  Levin  who  comprised  the  child 
development  group  in  Mississippi,  and 
he  stated  that  it  was  primarily  a  group 
of  educators  and  professors  who  were  in¬ 
terested  in  child  development.  I  asked 
him  how  many  of  these  were  Mississip- 
pians,  and  how  many,  if  any,  were  from 
other  States.  His  response  was  that  all 
were  from  outside  Mississippi,  with  the 
exception  of  one  person,  whose  name  he 
refused  to  divulge  to  me.  He  declined  to 
give  any  reason  for  refusing  this  infor¬ 
mation,  which  I  thought  certainly  I  was 
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entitled  to  have  since  Federal  funds  are 
being  spent  on  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  entire  program  is 
shot  through  with  this  kind  of  vague  and 
indefinite  administration.  Surely  the 
people  who  pay  the  taxes  that  support 
this  farflung  program  have  a  right  to 
know  how  their  money  is  being  spent, 
and  who  is  spending  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  some  reason  the 
people  who  operate  this  program  seem  to 
feel  that  they  are  above  scrutiny  by  the 
public  or  representatives  of  the  public. 
Getting  specific  information  out  of  this 
outfit  that  will  give  some  indication  of 
how  our  money  is  being  spent  is  about 
as  easy  as  finding  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  a  rainbow. 

A  typical  example  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  a  newspaper  story  that  appeared  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  Clarion 
Ledger,  when  an  enterprising  reporter 
sought  to  get  some  information  on  the 
operation  of  this  program.  I  include 
herewith  the  text  of  this  article : 
Disorganized  Head  Starts  Seem  Not  Going 

by  Rules — Project  in  Greenwood,  Itta 

Bena  Exceptional 

(By  Jane  Biggers) 

Greenwood. — The  largest  Federal  grant  un¬ 
der  Project  Head  Start  was  awarded  to  Mary 
Holmes  Junior  College  who  channeled  $1.4 
million  to  the  child  development  group,  an 
organization  set  up  by  the  Delta  Ministry  at 
Mount  Beulah  near  Edwards,  who  said  funds 
would  be  used  to  maintain  75  centers  in  the 
State. 

Two  such  centers  opened  in  Leflore  County 
on  Monday  bringing  to  a  total  10  head  start 
programs  providing  training  for  children  un¬ 
able  to  attend  formal  kindergarten. 

There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  in  the 
Operation  Headstart  schools  being  main¬ 
tained  in  one  city,  six  county  and-  the  Pax 
Christi  center  at  St.  Francis  Mission. 

In  order  for  these  centers  to  qualify,  a 
complete  breakdown  of  proposed  plans,  list 
of  faculty,  background  of  each  teacher,  a 
full-time  director,  parent  assistants,  student 
assistants,  menu  plans,  and  sanitation  set¬ 
ups  were  required  in  a  detailed  report  which 
took  weeks  of  preparation.  Faculty  members 
also  attended  a  1-week  class  preparation  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  and  a  week  in  the 
local  classroom. 

When  Mary  Holmes  received  the  grant,  the 
school  president,  D.  I.  Horne,  Jr.,  said  that 
the  classes  would  be  staffed  by  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  grade  teachers  at  a  salary  of  $150  per 
week;  hot  meals,  medical  and  dental  service 
would  be  provided  and  social  and  educational 
habits  would  be  taught. 

NOT  BEING  DONE 

None  of  these  are  being  carried  out  in  the 
Greenwood  and  Itta  Bena  centers. 

Faculty  members  in  the  original  headstart 
classes  which  began  the  last  of  June  are  all 
college  graduates  with  some  holding  master’s 
degree.  A  college  degree  was  not  a  require¬ 
ment,  but  head  start  officials  said  they  would 
prefer  top  personnel  as  teachers. 

In  Greenwood  the  child  development  oper¬ 
ation  is  at  the  Negro  American  Legion  build¬ 
ing  on  Jordan  Avenue.  James  Robinson, 
lpcal  commander,  said  the  building  was  being 
leased  rent  free  to  the  organization,  but  as 
late  as  last  Friday  he  said  he  was  not  sure 
the  classrooms  had  been  approved. 

Bobbie  McKennley,  who  is  listed  as  the 
district  office  director,  with  headquarters  in 
Holly  Springs  was  contacted  by  telephone 
during  the  weekend. 

McKennley  said  he  was  going  to  serve  as 
director  for  the  Greenwood  and  Itta  Bena 
centers  as  to  faculty.  “I  don’t  know  yet, 
but  we  will  have  a  lot  of  them.”  As  to 


enrollment  he  said  there  "will  be  a  lot  of 
children  too.”  McKennley  emphasized  the 
fact  the  largest  grant  has  been  awarded  to 
the  child  development  program,  which  he 
said  “was  special." 

handbill 

While  other  preschool  children  were  noti¬ 
fied  by  a  house  to  house  canvass,  the  child 
development  centers  locally  posted  a  hand¬ 
bill  in  the  Itta  Bena  post  office.  It  de¬ 
scribed  the  program  as  “regular  kindergarten 
activities,  trips  to  places  of  interest,  health 
checkup,  and  hot  noon  meal.”  It  also  listed 
the  centers  as  “mostly  in  churches.”  Chil¬ 
dren  eligible  are  those  entering  the  first 
grade  this  year  or  next,  was  also  mentioned 
on  the  handbill. 

Most  of  the  children  in  the  two  centers 
visited  on  Monday  here  were  under  5  years, 
and  several  appeared  to  be  about  3. 

In  the  Greenwood  center  the  children  were 
placed  in  orderly  fashion,  looking  at  picture 
books.  Large  alphabet  letters  were  on  a  bul¬ 
letin  board. 

Three  faculty  members  and  five  adults 
were  present.  Six  of  these  are  known  COFO 
and  SNCC  workers,  who  have  participated  in 
demonstrations,  here  and  in  Jackson.  One 
of  the  workers  was  arrested  for  assault  and 
battery  when  she  hit  a  Greenwood  auxiliary 
police  officer  last  year.  Another  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  Jackson  last  month. 

A  Miss  Sharon  Chelton  who  said  she  was 
from  New  York  City  with  a  degree  from 
Brooklyn  College  described  herself  as  a  re¬ 
source  worker. 

BRUSHED  OFF 

When  pressed  for  details  as  to  the  noon 
meal  and  other  plans  for  classroom  activity, 
Miss  Chelton  said ;  “Today  they  are  going  to 
get  sandwiches,  and  the  rest  is  none  of  your 
business.” 

In  Edwards,  when  asked  about  the  known 
civil  rights  demonstrators  serving  as  teach¬ 
ers,  a  spokesman  said  they  were  well  aware 
of  that,  after  all  in  most  cases  they  are  the 
leaders  in  the  community. 

State  Director  Tom  Levin,  said  in  an  earlier 
statement  the  policy  of  the  child  de¬ 
velopment  group  will  “be  aggressive  compli¬ 
ance  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act.” 

When  attempts  were  made  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  at  the  Greenwood  Center,  one  of  the 
teachers  tried  to  break  the  camera  in  a  grab 
with  a  photographer. 

Other  centers  have  encouraged  press  rela¬ 
tions  and  have  sought  pictures  and  coverage 
of  their  activities. 

In  Itta  Bena  the  classroom  is  operated  in 
the  Hopewell  Baptist  Church,  the  scene  of 
many  civil  rights  meetings. 

The  small,  wood,  frame  building  has  no 
separate  facilities.  Willie  Ester  McGee,  who 
said  she  was  acting  as  “sorta  chairman,” 
noted  the  classroom  would  be  divided  into 
six  areas  with  “more  teachers  coming.” 

Mrs.  McGee,  who  is  the  wife  of  an  active 
civil  rights  worker  here,  said  there  were  25 
pupils  on  the  first  day  of  classes  with  about 
82  coming  in  all. 

food  "catered" 

As  to  food,  Mrs.  McGee  said  the  noon  meal 
would  be  “catered”  from  someplace  in  Itta 
Bena.  A  snack  would  be  served  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  At  the  other  Head  Start  centers  here 
breakfast,  a  hot  noon  meal,  and  a  morning 
snack  is  being  served  under  rigid  sanitation 
requirements  in  school  cafeterias. 

During  the  Monday  visit  two  half-gallons 
of  milk  were  viewed  on  a  pulpit  table  with 
paper  napkins.  There  was  no  refrigeration. 

Bill  Brainered,  another  resource  worker 
who  gave  his  home  as  Chico,  Calif,  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  there  are  other  “headstarts” 
in  the  country. 

“I  did  not  know  that,”  he  said.  “You 
mean  they  have  these  centers  in  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  other  places?”  he  asked. 

No  one  at  the  Itta  Bena  center  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  salaries.  “We  will  just  have  to 


see  how  much  it  takes  to  operate  the  first 
week,”  said  the  chairman. 

CHECKS  CASHED 

It  is  a  fact,  that  Mrs.  McGee  cashed  two 
checks  signed  by  Tom  Levin,  for  more  than 
$300  last  week  with  a  notation  on  each  check 
for  “child  care  and  food  *  *  *  1  week.”  Both 
checks  were  drawn  on  a  Holly  Springs  bank. 

Brainered  said  he  was  not  going  to  serve 
as  one  of  the  faculty  members,  but  Peggy 
Griffin,  who  said  she  had  a  B.S.  in  elementary 
education  and  a  masters  from  Andover  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  will  be  one  of  the  faculty 
members.  Norma  Williams,  said  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  her  degree  from  Tougaloo  College,  and 
would  “teach  some.” 

“The  books  have  not  arrived  yet,”  one 
teacher  pointed,  “but,  we  are  expecting 
some.”  . 

Children  were  seated  on  the  floor,  building 
blocks,  or  in  the  church  pews  with  picture 
puzzles.  Two  children  were  sweeping  with 
small  brooms,  and  an  elderly  woman  con¬ 
tinued  to  mop  and  remop  the  floor.  There 
were  no  tables. 

Most  of  the  children  were  much  younger 
than  6,  appearing  to  be  as  young  as  3  years 
of  age,  although  Mrs.  McGee  said  they  were 
mostly  4,  5,  and  6.  There  were  also  three 
teenage  boys  playing  with  the  preschool  puz¬ 
zles. 

In  other  headstart  centers  the  students 
must  be  6  years  of  age,  or  will  be  6  by  Janu¬ 
ary  of  next  year.  Birth  certificates  were 
required. 

TEACHER  CORRECTED 

Mrs.  McGee  said,  “we  might  teach  science 
and  numbers,”  but  she  was  corrected  by  an¬ 
other  teacher  who  added,  “we  will  probably 
not  get  to  that.” 

Plans  to  teach  table  etiquette,  study  habits 
and  play  will  be  taught  later.  “I  imagine  we 
will  get  around  to  that  before  the  classes 
end  in  August,  this  is  just  the  first  day,”  she 
noted. 

Other  centers  had  to  have  full  scale  opera¬ 
tion  in  effect  the  first  day. 

Leflore  County  Health  Director  James  Lary 
said  both  Greenwood  and  Itta  Bena  centers 
had  many  violations  which  would  not  pass 
the  State  board  of  health  requirements. 

Lary  said  in  order  to  qualify  to  operate  a 
Head  Start  center  they  should  have  peti¬ 
tioned  to  do  so  before  they  began. 

The  inspector  said  that  in  Greenwood 
there  were  many  corrections  to  be  made  in 
the  preparation  of  the  food.  The  same  held 
true  for  Itta  Bena,  where  he  said  the  food 
was  being  prepared  in  a  woman’s  home.  Lary 
said  that  he  has  given  the  two  centers  three 
days  to  meet  the  requirements  to  serve  food 
and  maintain  a  center  for  children. 

He  also  noted  that  no  one  from  the  Child 
Development  had  sought  medical  or  dental 
care  from  the  office,  while  the  other  centers 
were  being  cared  for  and  had  petitioned 
through  proper  channels.  Inspector  Lary 
said  the  two  new  Head  Start  would  have  to 
meet  the  requirements  or  discontinue  their 
operation.  Under  the  present  setup  they 
do  not  qualify  to  operate,  Lary  stated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  operation  of  this 
program,  certainly  insofar  as  its  opera¬ 
tion  in  Mississippi  is  concerned,  could 
not  stand  an  objective  investigation.  In¬ 
stead  of  extending  and  enlarging  it,  the 
Congress  would  be  wise,  in  my  opinion, 
to  call  a  halt  to  it  until  its  operation  could 
be  subjected  to  a  full  and  complete  and 
impartial  investigation  with  no  holds 
barred. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

JOB  CORPS - APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  EM¬ 

PLOYEES’  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Sec.  3.  Section  106(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 
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“(A)  The  term  ‘performance  of  duty’  in 
the  Federal  Employee’s  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while 
absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  in  an  activity  (in¬ 
cluding  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  author¬ 
ized  by  or  under  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Corps.” 

JOB  CORPS - ENROLLEE  WORK  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  4.  Section  110  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  the  word  “male”  before  the  word  “en- 
rollees”  in  the  first  sentence. 

WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAMS - LIMITATIONS  ON 

FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  115  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  by  striking  out 
“,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,”. 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS - LIMITATIONS  ON 

FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  6.  Section  124(f)  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"three”,  and  by  striking  out  "or  June  30, 
1966,  which  ever  is  later,”. 

Amendments  to  Title  II — Urban  and  Rural 
Community  Action  Programs 

GENERAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - LIMI¬ 

TATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
208(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  by 
striking  out  “,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever 
is  later,”. 

(b)  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended 

by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection 
(c)  and  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  as 
follows :  - 

“(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  pre¬ 
scribe  regulations  establishing  objective 
criteria  pursuant  to  which  assistance  may  be 
reduced  below  90  per  centum  for  such  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  or  components  as 
have  received  assistance  under  section  205  for 
a  period  prescribed  in  such  regulations.” 

(c)  Section  208(c)  of  such  Act  (as  so  re¬ 
designated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  “The  requirement 
imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Director 
may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  ob¬ 
jective  criteria  for  determinations  covering 
situations  where  a  literal  application  of  such 
requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary 
hardship  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved.” 

AMENDMENT  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  goes  to 
page  3,  line  14.  To  expedite  the  matter, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  I  have  on  page  4,  line  18,  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  same  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  Page  3, 
line  14,  insert  the  following: 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTION 
BOARDS - STATE  APPROVAL  OF  PROGRAMS 

“Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  202(a)  (4)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  \  in  the  case  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  other  than  a  multiple-purpose  commu¬ 
nity  action  program,  or  by  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  board,  in  the  case  of  a  multiple-purpose 
commuity  action  program’. 

“(b)  Seotion  202  of  such  Act  is  amended 


by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsec¬ 
tion  (d),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  subsections: 

“‘(b)  A  community  action  program  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  multiple-purpose  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  if  it  provides  two  or  more 
related  component  programs  and  is  con¬ 
ducted,  administered,  or  coordinated  by  a 
community  action  board;  and 
■“  ‘(c)  The  term  "community  action  board” 
means  a  board  which  is  organized  and  main¬ 
tained  to  conduct,  administer,  or  coordinate 
a  multiple-purpose  community  action  pro¬ 
gram — 

“‘(1)  at  least  one-third  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  which  consists  of  low-income  indi¬ 
viduals  residing  in  the  area  to  be  served  by 
the  program  who  have  been  selected  through 
a  procedure,  designed  by  the  State  commu¬ 
nity  action  agency,  which  will  insure  that 
such  members  are  truly  representative  of  the 
low-income  individuals  in  the  area,  and 
“'(2)  the  membership  of  which  (except 
for  persons  elected  as  provided  in  paragraph 
( 1 ) )  consists  of — 

“‘(A)  a  number  of  representatives  of 
local  government  who  are  themselves  elec¬ 
tive  officials  or  are  appointed  by  elective 
officials  equal  to  the  number  of  members 
elected  as  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  and 
“‘(B)  representatives  of  private  institu¬ 
tions  or  organizations  having  a  concern  with 
the  problems  of  poverty  selected  by  the 
members  of  the  board  described  in  para¬ 
graph  (1)  and  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph, 
“who  are  representatives  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  local  political  subdivision  in 
which  such  program  is  to  be  carried  out,  or, 
if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  in  more  than  one 
local  political  subdivision,  representatives  of 
the  governing  bodies  of  all  such  subdivisions 
shall  be  selected  in  such  manner  as  the 
State  community  action  organization  may 
prescribe.” 

“APPROVAL  BY  STATE  COMMUNITY  ACTION 
AGENCY 

“Sec.  8.  Section  205  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

“‘(e)  The  Director  shall  not  make  any 
grant  under  this  part  for  any  community 
action  program,  or  any  component  thereof, 
until  a  plan  setting  forth  such  community 
action  program  or  component  thereof  has 
been  submitted  to  the  State  community 
action  agency  and  has  been  approved  by  it.’  ” 
“And  renumber  the  sections  which 
follow.” 

Page  4,  after  line  18,  insert  the  following: 

“DESIGNATION  OF  STATE  COMMUNITY  ACTION 
AGENCIES 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  209(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“  ‘(a)  Each  State  desiring  to  have  Federal 
assistance  for  community  action  programs 
carried  on  in  the  State  shall  designate  as  its 
community  action  agency  either  (1)  the 
agency  in  the  State  principally  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  poverty,  or  (2)  a  State 
agency  which  includes  one  or  more  of  the 
major  public  health,  public  welfare,  or  labor 
programs  of  the  State.  It  shall  be  the  func¬ 
tion  of  each  community  action  agency  to 
examine  each  plan  submitted  to  it  under 
section  205(e),  and  approve  or  disapprove 
it,  and  to  design  procedures  to  govern  selec¬ 
tion  of  members  of  community  action 
boards.’  ” 

“(b)  Section  209(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘and  title  II’.” 

“And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  spend 
this  time  explaining  my  amendment.  I 
have  given  a  copy  of  it  to  the  author  of 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Hawkins]  who  spoke  of  his 
interest  in  it,  and  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  has  a 
copy  as  well. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
require  by  law  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  operate  first  as  far  as 
the  community  action  programs  are  con¬ 
cerned  the  way  I  think  the  men  with 
vision  down  in  the  OEO  think  it  ought 
to  operate  and  it  would  back  them  up. 

Second,  it  would  enable  us  to  have  a 
State  agency  responsible  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  CAP  which  will  then  be  run¬ 
ning  with  the  same  kind  of  unanimity 
of  feeling  as  we  see  in  such  programs 
as  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Let  me  explain  this  point  by  point.  It 
would  first  define  a  community  action 
program  as  one  that  provides  two  or 
more  related  programs  and  necessitates 
the  establishment  of  a  community  action 
board  to  administer  such  a  program. 

Two,  it  would  specify  that  one-third 
of  the  membership  of  the  board  shall 
consist  of  the  low-income  individuals  re¬ 
siding  in  the  area  served  by  the  program 
who  will  be  selected  in  a  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  State  community  action 
agency. 

Let  me  state  briefly  and  explain  this 
need.  Especially  you  on  the  committee 
will  recall  the  testinmy  of  such  individ¬ 
uals  as  Reverend  Stevenson  of  the  Wood- 
lawn  organization  in  Chicago.  He  was 
very  critical  of  the  fact  that  the  local 
poor  were  not  participating  in  developing 
the  program.  We  heard  the  same  thing 
from  people  like  Mrs.  Craggett  and  Rev¬ 
erend  Younger  in  Cleveland  and  from 
several  others  across  the  country.  They 
all  had  the  same  criticism.  You  remem¬ 
ber  Cecil  Moore  of  Philadelphia  who  said 
they  ought  to  have  an  election  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  They  have  now  had  their  elec¬ 
tion  and  even  though  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  people  participated,  I  believe 
they  made  an  initial  effective  step  to¬ 
ward  that  election. 

Now  I  prefer  that  the  poor  who  serve 
on  these  councils  be  elected  in  every  case, 
but  rather  than  spelling  this  out  in  the 
bill,  I  permit  it  to  operate  the  way  the 
cooperative  extension  program  operates. 
In  some  States  the  farmer  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  cooperative  extension  board 
are  elected  from  within  the  county  by 
the  farmers  themselves.  In  other  States 
they  have  a  process  of  appointments. 
But  in  any  case  the  reason  why  the 
cooperative  extension  program  works 
and  is  accepted  by  the  farmers  is  that 
the  fanners  themselves  participate  in 
the  development  of  the  program. 

We  have  seen  the  criticism  of  the  war 
on  poverty  and  the  community  action 
programs  by  the  people  who  are  them¬ 
selves  poor.  They  feel  they  have  not 
been  participating. 

We  do  not  have  to  fear  that  this  will 
be  a  new  power  structure  which  will 
take  over  the  community.  I  believe  if 
we  recognize  this  and  give  them  an  op¬ 
portunity,  they  will  work  well  with  the 
elected  officials  and  other  appointed  of¬ 
ficials  who  would  work  on  the  council. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  granted  some 
additional  time  to  explain  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment  will  not  make  the 
operation  of  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  so  cumbersome  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  a  community  action 
program  approved  in  many  instances. 

As  an  example,  if  an  important  section 
of  the  community  wanted  a  preventive 
health  program,  a  remedial  health  pro¬ 
gram,  or  a  remedial  education  program, 
would  it  not  be  much  more  difficult  under 
the  amendment  to  get  a  program  of  that 
type  approved? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  because  any  single 
action  agency  would  not  come  under  this. 
This  would  apply  only  to  multiple  action 
agencies.  The  umbrella  agencies  are  the 
only  ones  to  which  it  would  apply. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Is  it  not 
true  that  now  we  are  administering  this 
program  throughout  the  United  States 
without  any  such  State  agency  as  the 
gentleman  is  describing?  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  require  every  single  State, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  any  city 
within  that  State  having  a  community 
action  program,  to  establish  a  new  bu¬ 
reaucracy  and  to  create  a  new  commis¬ 
sion  at  the  State  level,  which  does  not 
now  exist;  and  the  cities  then  would  have 
to  submit  their  plans  to  it  and  have  them 
modified  by  it,  and  they  would  be  dic¬ 
tated  to  by  a  State  agency,  although  this 
is  not  now  a  requirement. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  explain  this,  as  I 
get  to  that  part  of  my  amendment. 

In  many  States  already,  the  Governors 
have  appointed  a  coordinator  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  within 
the  State. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Also,  other  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  are  operating  the  way  I  propose, 
through  State  agencies.  I  pointed  out 
vocational  rehabilitation  as  one  of  them. 
We  do  not  hear  any  of  the  criticisms  of 
that  program  which  we  hear  of  the  war 
on  poverty.  When  anybody  brings  up  a 
vocational  rehabilitation  bill,  we  stumble 
all  over  ourselves  to  show  how  much 
we  are  in  favor  of  it,  all  over  this  body. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty  operate  in  such  a  way  that 
this  would  happen  with  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  amendment.  I 
support  it  wholeheartedly. 


In  answer  to  the  point  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  it  being  any 
more  difficult  by  any  procedure  to  get  an 
umbrella  agency  set  up  on  a  workable 
basis  than  it  has  been  by  experience 
thus  far. 

Also,  one  of  the  greatest  problems  we 
have  had  in  the  setting  up  of  umbrella 
agencies  is  that  the  States  with  working 
organizations,  with  experience  in  these 
fields,  have  had  no  authority.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  indicates, 
where  they  are  beginning  to  be  set  up  on 
a  workable  basis,  it  is  primarily  because 
the  State  has  taken  over  some  responsi¬ 
bility  and,  on  an  ad  hoc  or  informal 
basis,  set  up  its  own  coordinator  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  what  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  touched  on. 
It  seems  to  me  a  very  peculiar  thing  to 
hear  our  colleagues  who  are  defending 
this  program  constantly  malign  the 
existing  programs  in  this  country  today 
to  fight  poverty.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  them,  most  of  which  have  been 
supported  by  our  esteemed  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  These  programs 
are  run  on  the  precise  kind  of  basis  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  amendment  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota,  with  States  par¬ 
ticipating  and  having  a  role  to  initiate 
and  set  up  State  plans  and  to  coordinate 
the  programs  through  their  employees, 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  up  a 
central  bureaucracy  in  Washington  to  do 
it  all. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  law  already  provides 
for  participation  by  State  agencies  in 
section  209,  and  has  this  authority.  We 
are  not  doing  something  completely  out 
of  line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  promised  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carey]  I  would  yield  to  him,  I  will  yield 
to  him  now,  but  otherwise  I  do  not  want 
to  yield  until  I  finish  my  statement. 
However,  since  I  promised  it,  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  now. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  al¬ 
ways  interested  in  the  great  devotion, 
precision,  and  accuracy  demonstrated  by 
my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  I  note  he  mentions  the  great  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  program  as  a 
strength  which  we  should  emulate  in  this 
program.  I  know  he  has  attended  hear¬ 
ings  very  consistently  and  persistently 
and  knows  our  record  on  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  showed  that  we  have  numer¬ 
ous  communications  from  State  agencies 
indicating  they  were  opposed  to  setting 
up  a  separate  agency  to  deal  with  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  and  that  they  in¬ 
tended  to  pursue  their  previous  course. 
So  there  is  no  consistent  consensus 
among  the  States  on  the  point  of  setting 
up  a  new  agency.  I  will  point  out  in  my 
own  State  of  New  York  we  are  somewhat 
sorry  and  somewhat  niggardly  in  han¬ 
dling  vocational  rehabilitation.  If  we 
have  to  emulate  the  program  in  New 
York  State  to  get  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  going  at  a  greater  pace  in  New 
York  State,  we  will  be  in  a  sorry  state 
indeed.  Vocational  rehabilitation  in  New 
York  State  for  the  last  several  years,  as 


Howard  Rusk,  who  has  written  very  ac¬ 
tively  on  the  New  York  Times,  has  indi¬ 
cated,  has  for  3  years  running  in  our 
State  failed  to  pick  up  its  share  in  Fed¬ 
eral  funds,  and  in  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  we  lost  $31/2  million  in  1  year.  If 
we  follow  that  course  of -action,  my  State 
will  do  what  it  almost  did,  which  is  lose 
$19  million  in  one  city  alone  by  failing 
to  set  up  an  appropriate  agency.  We 
cannot  wait  for  the  States  to  do  this 
themselves,  because  we  have  no  guaran¬ 
tee  that  they  will  do  so.  That  is  why  we 
cannot  rest  the  insecurity  of  poverty  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  agencies  which 
are  now  nonexistent  and  negligible  in 
their  setup. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  vocational  rehabilitation  bill 
there  is  not  a  proposal  that  they  elimi¬ 
nate  State  agencies  but  just  free  them  up 
and  let  the  State  decide  which  agency 
will  handle  it.  Also,  in  the  amendments 
we  are  going  to  offer  with  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  we  hope  that  it 
will  encourage  the  States  like  New  York 
or  other  States  in  the  North  to  utilize 
vocational  rehabilitation  more  than  they 
have  before. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  be  very 
happy  to  learn  that  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  is  preparing  to  grant  a  rule  on  the 
extension  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Act  with  a  vast  increase  in  sums. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Let  me  finish  now  explain¬ 
ing  what  is  in  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  another  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  want  to  object.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  want  to  know  how  many 
others  want  to  be  heard  on  this  new  act 
being  written  now. 

Mr.  QUIE.  What  was  the  gentleman’s 
request? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  am  calling  the  Quie 
amendment  a  new  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  gentleman  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  5  more  minutes  and  all  de¬ 
bate  on  this  amendment  close  at  5  min¬ 
utes  after  4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman, 
then,  does  not  object  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  There 
being  no  objection,  the  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
second  point  to  close  all  debate  would 
be  a  requirement  for  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  to  proceed  the  additional  5 
minutes.  My  request  was  that  I  do  not 
object  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
proceeding  for  5  more  minutes,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  particular  amendment  close  at  5 
minutes  after  4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  close 
at  5  minutes  after  4  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  be  given  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second 
provision  in  the  makeup  of  the  com¬ 
munity  action  board  is  that  the  local 
elected  officials  or  members  appointed 
by  the  local  elected  officials  serve  on  this 
board.  The  reason  is  that  in  some  com¬ 
munity  action  efforts  there  are  proposals 
to  bypass  the  local  elected  officials. 

To  give  you  an  example,  I  will  read 
from  a  letter  that  I  have  just  received 
today  from  one  of  the  counties  in  my 
district.  Under  a  proposal  that  three 
counties  be  set  up  as  an  umbrella  agency 
in  their  community  action  program,  they 
refused  to  go  along  with  it.  They  were 
told  by  Mr.  Gene  Platen,  from  the  State 
of  Minnesota  part  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  as  follows: 

State  op  Minnesota, 

July  13,  1965. 

Department:  Office  of  Economics  Opportu¬ 
nity 

To:  Bob  Shaw. 

From:  Gene  D.  Flaten. 

Subject:  Community  Action  Committee. 

I  regretted  to  hear  of  the  indecision  on  the 
part  of  the  various  boards  with  whom  I  met 
last  evening.  In  the  light  of  the  fact  this 
was  the  third  session  for  most  of  them,  I 
was  hoping  some  progress  could  be  made 
relative  to  the  formation  of  a  multicounty 
CAP  council. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  your  board  within  a 
week  or  so,  and  also  from  Freeborn.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  you — as  well  as  your 
counterparts  thereabouts — are  aware  of  the 
breadth  of  this  program  effort,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  we  have  enjoyed  throughout  almost  the 
entire  State  of  Minnesota  in  establishing 
and  making  operable  CAP  councils.  On  that 
basis  alone,  as  well  as  well-established  gov¬ 
ernmental  directives,  you  can  be  certain  we 
will  accomplish  our  purposes.  It  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  local  government  and  local 
participation  that  we  have  proceeded — to 
date— through  the  county  boards.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  we  will  establish  citizens 
committees  and  proceed  with  and  through 
such  a  group.  The  involvement  of  county 
boards  or  their  individual  members  would  be 
remote  in  that  latter  instance. 

I  submit  that  there  might  well  be  some 
valid  considerations  over  the  present  effort 
of  Federal  programs  to  beef  up  the  existing 
local  programs.  However,  I  also  submit  that 
there  is  little  nor  no  likelihood  of  an  alter¬ 
native  in  this  particular  instance.  To  fight 
is  folly. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  quite  soon  so  that 
we  can  assume  the  process  of  setting  up  a 
CAP  council  in  your  area,  and  begin  to  iden¬ 
tify  programs  according  to  need  and  practical 
propriety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  very  clear 
words  that  the  local  elected  officials  will 
be  bypassed  if  they  do  not  go  along.  I 
think  it  is  unwise;  it  is  wrong.  These 
men  were  elected  to  give  some  plans  to 
their  community,  and  they  should  be 
worked  with  in  offering  plans  and  advice 
which  they  will  agree  on. 

Lastly,  on  this  three-legged  stool,  that 
the  representatives  of  private  institu¬ 
tions  and  organizations  concerned  with 


the  problems  of  poverty  also  be  included 
on  this  community  action  board.  This 
is  devised  by  law.  Each  community 
knows  that  this  is  the  way  to  set  up 
their  council  at  its  very  inception.  If 
operated  in  this  way  it  will  work  better. 

We  have  traveled  to  some  of  the  cities 
and  we  found  out,  after  they  had  de¬ 
vised  the  program  and  set  it  up,  they 
would  be  put  on  a  council  at  a  later  date. 

In  the  areas  where  local  officials  have 
been  barred  in  the  past  there  is  justifia¬ 
ble  criticism  wherever  they  are  bypassed 
because  the  private  agencies  who  are  by¬ 
passed  are  the  people  who  have  had  a 
tremendous  amount  of  experience  in 
helping  people  come  out  of  that  situation 
of  poverty. 

In  case  there  is  more  than  one  politi¬ 
cal  subdivision  in  the  area,  where  the 
community  action  program  will  operate, 
representatives  of  all  the  governing 
bodies  shall  sit  on  the  community  action 
board.  They  will  be  selected  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by  the  State  community  ac¬ 
tion  agency.  You  need  some  agency 
within  the  State  over  all  to  help  them 
decide  how  the  various  members  of  more 
than  one  political  subdivision  will  be 
selected. 

It  will  prevent  the  Director  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  from  mak¬ 
ing  any  grant  under  title  n  until  the 
plan  for  the  grant  has  beer,  approved  by 
the  State  community  action  agency. 
This  will  give  continuity  to  each  State. 

Lastly  it  will  require  that  any  State 
desiring  assistance  under  the  act  desig¬ 
nate  a  community  action  agency  which 
will  be  an  agency  previously  established 
and  chiefly  concerned  with  poverty  or 
a  new  agency  which  will  include  the 
major  health,  welfare,  and  labor  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  State. 

As  I  look  at  the  Federal  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  operating  in  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  I  find  that  the  ones  that  operate 
through  a  State  agency,  where  the  State 
agency  submits  a  plan,  are  the  ones  that 
get  along  with  the  least  amount  of  criti¬ 
cism. 

There  must  be  the  greatest  amount  of 
cooperation  from  the  people  within  the 
State  and  the  people  within  each  local 
community  in  the  programs.  Where 
there  is  direct  Federal  action  into  the 
community,  circumventing  State,  or  the 
possibility  of  even  circumventing  the  lo¬ 
cal  community,  it  is  full  of  controversy 
and  political  action  between  various  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  is  giving 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty  a  bad  name. 
I  believe  in  the  tried  and  proven  meth¬ 
od  of  local  and  State  and  Federal  co¬ 
operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  embarks  upon  a  program  that 
must  have  the  cooperation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  involved,  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  administer  the  program,  who 
have  the  responsibility  within  their  com¬ 
munities,  the  very  fact  that  this  bypasses 
this  type  of  operation  is  what  is  putting 
this  program  in  what  I  call  a  shambles, 
in  chaos,  and  everyone  knows  it. 

I  have  not  heard  very  much  from  the 
majority  side  of  the  aisle  in  criticism  of 
it,  but  you  know  full  well  that  this  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  in  so  much  trouble. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Tire  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Moorhead]  for  1  minute. 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was  giv¬ 
en  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
believe  that  we  cannot  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton  write  ground  rules  that  will  operate 
in  all  of  the  local  communities  across 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  we  have  a  very  successful  program 
in  the  war  against  poverty.  The  core 
of  our  program  in  Pittsburgh  is  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation  called  the  Mayor’s 
Committee  on  Human  Resources.  It  is 
drawn  from  all  areas.  The  membership 
is  drawn  from  all  areas  in  our  civic  life. 
We  have  the  mayor,  we  have  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  city  council,  there  is  an  at¬ 
torney,  a  bank  vice  president,  a  union 
vice  president,  a  Catholic  priest,  a  Bap¬ 
tist  minister,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a 
judge,  a  citizen’s  group  official,  and  the 
urban  renewal  development  director,  two 
corporation  officials,  and  the  State  secre¬ 
tary  for  labor  and  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  has  kept 
politics  out  of  our  war  on  poverty.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  would  not 
qualify  under  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Quie].  This  would  be  most 
unfortunate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation  which  is  designed  to  re¬ 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  elimination  of 
deprivation  and  dependency  in  the 
United  States.  The  bill  is  designed — if  I 
may  turn  Robert  Frost’s  words  around — 
to  provide  something  to  look  backward  to 
with  pride  and  something  to  look  forward 
to  with  hope. 

It  has  been  noted  already  that  this  is 
a  rare  peacetime  effort  involving  public 
and  private  agencies,  and  government  at 
all  levels.  It  has  been  noted  too  that 
only  in  time  of  war  before  this  has  such 
a  tremendous  program  as  this  gotten 
underway  in  so  short  a  time.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  yet  1  year  old. 

You  have  heard  about  difficulties  in 
some  areas.  I  should  like  to  give  you  a 
report  on  how  one  specific  area  is  ad¬ 
dressing  itself  to  overcoming  difficulties 
and  more  specificially  how  it  is  ad¬ 
dressing  itself  to  the  war  on  poverty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  experience  of 
my  own  city  of  Pittsburgh  may  be  of 
some  value  as  a  pattern  for  other  cities 
and  more  immediately  of  some  value  to 
Members  of  this  body  who  must  evaluate 
this  program  and  decide  the  character  of 
legislation  to  further  implement  the 
program. 

The  Pittsburgh  antipoverty  program 
draws  heavily  on  our  earlier  and  spectac¬ 
ular  Pittsburgh  renaissance.  The  anti¬ 
poverty  program  has  brought  together 
private,  public,  religious,  governmental, 
labor,  and  business  leaders  of  Pittsburgh 
to  work  out  a  harmonious,  coordinated 
attack. 

The  unique  aspect  of  the  Pittsburgh 
battle  of  this  war  is  the  Mayor’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Human  Resources,  Inc.  This 
is  a  nonprofit  corporation  which  is  both 
coordinator  and  clearinghouse  in  the  ad- 
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ministering  of  grants  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  It  is  doubtful 
that  this  very  admirable  agency  could 
function  if  the  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]  is  adopted  by  the  House.  Let 
me  list  the  areas  of  civic  life  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  from  which  members  of  the 
mayor’s  committee  were  drawn.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  mayor  himself  and  the 
president  of  the  city  council,  there  are 
also  an  attorney,  a  bank  vice  president, 
a  union  vice  president,  a  Catholic  priest, 
a  Baptist  minister,  a  Presbyterian  mini¬ 
ster,  a  judge,  a  citizens  group  official,  an 
urban  redevelopment  director,  two  cor¬ 
poration  officials  and  the  State  secretary 
for  labor  and  industry. 

Members  of  this  nonprofit  corporation 
are  a  bipartisan,  broadly  representative 
group.  They  work  hard  and  without  pay. 

Our  distinguished  mayor,  Mr.  Joseph 
Barr,  told  me  in  a  letter  several  weeks 
ago  that  the  important  point  to  be  made 
about  the  Pittsburgh  program  is  that: 

We  have  been  able  to  consolidate  a  range 
of  city,  county,  State,  and  Federal  agencies 
as  well  as  business,  labor,  voluntary  groups, 
educational  agencies,  and  the  poor  them¬ 
selves  into  a  unified  approach  in  attacking 
the  problems  of  poverty  on  a  broad-based, 
nonpartisan  level. 

The  Pittsburgh  community  action  plan 
is  operating  in  eight  neighborhoods. 
There  is  a  broad-based  citizens  commit¬ 
tee  in  each  neighborhood  which  is  heav¬ 
ily  representative  of  the  poor  themselves. 
They  have  a  say  in  how  the  programs  in 
their  own  neighborhoods  are  set  up,  how 
they  are  run,  how  they  are  evaluated. 

What  has  been  accomplished? 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  4  or  5 
months  the  antipoverty  program  has 
been  operating  in  Pittsburgh,  we  have 
made  real  progress  and  can  look  forward 
to  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens. 

In  support  of  this,  let  me  cite  some 
figures. 

In  the  8  poverty  neighborhoods,  8 
neighborhood  committees  have  been  es¬ 
tablished,  each  with  200  to  300  active 
members,  of  which  about  35  percent  are 
poor.  Thus  nearly  2,000  people  are  in¬ 
volved  in  these  policymaking  committees. 
Six  neighborhood  coordinators  are  now 
on  the  job  with  full  responsibility  for 
developing  a  unified  service  pattern,  new 
programs  and  involving  the  citizens  of 
each  neighborhood  in  full  participation 
in  the  programs. 

Seven  neighborhood  employment  cen¬ 
ters  are  now  open  and  operating.  An¬ 
other  will  be  ready  soon.  At  these 
centers  4,100  applications  have  already 
been  received.  They  have  referred  700 
persons  for  jobs  and  actually  placed  300 
of  these  people  in  jobs. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  point  out  that 
this  program  has  been  taken  directly  to 
the  people.  A  few  days  ago  applications 
were  being  taken  at  card  tables  set  up  on 
the  sidewalks  on  a  street  in  Pittsburgh’s 
Hill  district. 

In  the  screening  for  Youth  Corps  jobs, 
1,500  are  now  working  and  we  have  1,500 
additional  jobs  to  fill. 

One  hundred  persons  have  been  placed 
in  the  Job  Corps  from  Pittsburgh. 


There  are  seven  family  service  units 
operating  out  of  the  neighborhood 
centers. 

Fourteen  thousand  children  and  three 
thousand  five  hundred  adults  have  been 
given  compensatory  education  by  the 
public  school  system.  Catholic  schools 
have  served  900  students. 

There  are  17  former  public  assistance 
recipients  now  working  in  neighborhood 
homemaker  training;  23  more  are  now 
in  training  for  this  activity. 

For  legal  aid,  there  are  part-time  law¬ 
yers  working  in  four  neighborhoods.  It 
is  planned  to  have  full-time  lawyers  in 
all  eight  centers. 

The  health  services  program  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  one  neighborhood  so  far,  and 
there  is  one  housing  clinic  operating  and 
another  ready  to  go. 

Project  Head  Start  finds  1,160  children 
in  58  centers  now  receiving  health,  den¬ 
tal,  hearing,  and  eye  tests.  More  than 
2,000  homes  in  Pittsburgh  were  visited  to 
find  these  1,160  children.  Ninety-four 
professionals  and  232  subprofessionals 
have  been  hired  for  Head  Start. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  232 
subprofessionals,  many  never  held  a  job 
before. 

One  of  these  subprofessionals,  hired  as 
a  teacher’s  helper,  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
Head  Start  official  in  Pittsburgh  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  providing  an  opportunity  for 
her  to  go  to  work. 

She  said : 

It  means  my  children  won’t  have  to  go  to 
Sunday  school  in  tennis  shoes  any  more;  it 
means  an  end  to  not  quite  enough  of  every¬ 
thing.  It  means  a  chance  to  provide  enrich¬ 
ment  to  my  children,  all  of  whom  are  above 
average  in  intelligence,  one  of  whom  is  ex¬ 
tremely  gifted,  and  to  me  (it  means)  literally 
a  new  life,  a  second  chance,  an  opportunity 
at  the  career  I  have  always  wanted. 

This  lady  concluded  her  heart-warm¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  program  by  expressing 
her  hope  that  she  would  be  able  to  justify 
the  faith  placed  in  her  and  hoped  she 
could  be  considered  in  the  fall  for  the  on¬ 
going  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  our  expe¬ 
rience  in  Pittsburgh  will  be  of  value  to 
Members  of  the  House. 

Because  the  Pittsburgh  program 
proves  the  worth  of  this  legislation,  I 
urge  enactment  of  H.R.  8283. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Edwards!  for  1  minute. 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  (by 
unanimous  consent)  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  yield  his  time  to 
t.ie  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bell])  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

I  want  to  point  out,  however,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  the 
Members  on  the  majority  side  are  in  ef¬ 
fect  criticizing  the  ongoing  programs 
that  are  in  effect  such  as  the  manpower 
development  and  training  program,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  program,  and 
others.  They  are  State-oriented  pro¬ 
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grams  under  which  our  Federal  aid  goes 
to  the  State.  This  is  the  way  it  has  been 
operating  and  this  is  the  way  it  is  sys¬ 
tematized.  This  in  effect  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  will  operate  if  adopted.  It  would 
place  responsibility  where  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  having  that  responsibility 
placed,  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  for  1  minute. 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  might  say  that  I  regret  very 
much  the  imposition  of  such  a  severe 
gag  rule  so  early  in  the  discussion  of  pos¬ 
sible  improvements  to  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  the 
height  of  folly  for  us  to  discuss  a  major 
modification  and  improvement  in  this 
program  in  the  short  length  of  time  we 
have  given  ourselves. 

The  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 
it  is  true,  has  been  given  15  minutes  to 
explain  it.  But  the  rest  of  us  who  have 
ideas  which  we  would  like  to  advance 
have  no  time  at  all  in  which  to  bring 
them  up. 

Of  course,  this  shows  also  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  legislating  sensibly  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  an  amendment 
which  should  be  discussed  in  detail  in 
committee.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  was  not.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  was  no  real  discussion.  I 
must  admit,  however,  that  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  I  cannot 
speak  from  firsthand  knowledge,  but 
there  was  no  real  discussion  of  any  al¬ 
ternatives  to  what  we  now  have  in  the 
community  action  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  regrettable.  I 
regret  the  fact  that  we  are  not  appar¬ 
ently  going  to  have  time  to  discuss  the 
other  major  alternatives  and  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  program,  if  we  follow  this 
gag  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  William  D.  Ford]  for  1  minute. 

(Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  shows  a  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  confidence  in  local  govern¬ 
ment.  The  gentleman  from  California 
said  he  preferred  that  the  program  be 
administered  at  the  closest  level  to  the 
people,  that  is,  at  the  State  or  local  level. 
It  is  administered  today  at  the  local 
level,  within  the  local  community. 
What  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
would  do  would  be  to  authorize  those 
local  communities  to  act  when  and  if 
they  would  go  to  the  State  capitol  and  get 
permission  for  programs  even  though 
they  might  be  conceived  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  communities.  In  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  the  gentleman  believes  that 
the  individual  local  communities  are  not 
capable  of  this  kind  of  action  at  the  local 
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level  without  the  assistance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  statehouse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carey]  . 

[Mr.  CAREY  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell], 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Qtjie], 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D. 
Ford],  should  take  a  look  at  Minnesota 
and  see  that  the  local  communities  are 
objecting.  Who  is  going  to  do  it?  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
Director  is  the  czar  of  the  programs.  The 
programs  that  are  presently  operated 
would  be  operated  under  my  amendment 
by  the  States  and  if  they  are  operating 
well  for  a  State,  the  program  should  be 
acceptable.  Those  are  the  people  who 
live  with  it.  The  money  should  be  made 
available  to  them,  they  should  make 
their  decision  within  the  guidelines  laid 
out  by  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Brademas], 

[Mr.  BRADEMAS  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons], 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  present  amendment. 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  and  Mr.  GIBBONS 
asked  and  were  given  permission  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  their  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt], 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  listening  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  ,  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  he  offers  would  do  at  all 
what  he  said  it  would  do  because,  after 
all,  the  local  agency  has  to  go  to  a  State 
agency  for  approval  by  the  State  agency 
and  then  the  State  agency  would  have  to 
come  back  to  Washington.  He  has  re¬ 
moved  from  the  local  agency  any  real 
hope  that  the  local  people  carrying  out 
the  program  will  be  considered  at  all  on 
the  State  level.  I  would  have  to  oppose 
the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  REID  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York:  Page  3,  after  line  14,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“community  action  programs — PUBLIC 
INFORMATION 

“Sec.  7.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘and’  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3),  by;  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  *;  and’,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 


“‘(5)  which  includes  provision  for  rea¬ 
sonable  public  access  to  books  and  records  of 
the  agency  or  agencies  engaged  in  the  de¬ 
velopment,  conduct,  and  administration  of 
the  program,  in  accordance  with  procedures 
approved  by  the  Director.’  ” 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

(Mr.  REID  of  New  York  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  my  judgment  this  amendment  is 
clear.  It  simply  provides  for  public  ac¬ 
cess  to  books  and  records  as  a  matter  of 
law.  I  believe  this  is  important  and  that 
it  will  sustain  the  right  of  the  American 
people  to  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  _  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
fine  contributions  to  the  full  committee 
and  to  the  subcommitte  and  to  say  that 
this  is  an  excellent  amendment  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  First  I  have  a  question 
about  this.  The  last  part  of  its  says, 
“in  accordance  with  the  procedures  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Director.”  The  Director 
would  be  able  to  decide  what  he  would 
or  would  not  or  what  he  would  let  the 
public  have  access  to;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  No,  it  is  my 
understanding  the  principle  would  be 
clear.  There  would  be  public  access. 
The  reference  to  the  Director  is  not  as 
to  the  principle  but  as  to  reasonable  pro¬ 
cedures  to  give  effect  to  the  principle 
which  is  unrestricted  and  unqualified. 

Mr.  QUIE.  So  he  would  have  to  make 
it  available,  but  as  to  how  he  would  make 
it  available  is  up  to  him? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  It  would  be 
reasonable  and  prompt  access,  that 
would  be  my  understanding. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman,  I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  public  would  have  access 
to  records  of  all  funds  expended  for  the- 
so-called  community  action  program. 

My  amendment  would  have  called  for 
the  auditing  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  of  all  funds  given  to  a  private  or¬ 
ganization. 

It  appears  that  the  amendment  offered 
is  intended  to  produce  the  same  result — 
public  disclosure  and  full  accountability. 

In  the  belief  this  will  be  effective  if 
such  provision  is  administered  fairly,  I 
will  withhold  the  offering  of  my  amend¬ 
ment  at  this  time  and  join  with  my  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Reid],  and  in  support  of  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 


(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
five  questions  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  someone  who  can  speak 
for  the  committee  who  knows  what  has 
been  taking  place  in  the  operation  of  the 
so-called  Head  Start  program. 

These  questions  were  submitted  to  me 
by  an  Iowa  schoolteacher  who  is  observ¬ 
ing  closely  what  is  taking  place.  Her 
first  question:  When  the  forms  for  reg¬ 
istration  were  mailed  to  the  parents,  no 
mention  was  made  that  the  program  was 
designed  for  poverty-stricken  families — 
why? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  do  not  know  what 
happened  in  Iowa.  Perhaps  they  did  not 
follow  the  suggestion  of — I  received  a 
form  in  McLean,  Va.,  were  I  reside  tem¬ 
porarily  while  the  Congress  is  in  session, 
and  it  had  all  of  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  on  it  saying  that  this  is  a  program 
limited  to  low-income  families  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  information  such  as  that.  I  do 
not  know  about  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  forms  are 
supposed  to  be  directed  to  those  with 
low  income? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  that  be  $3,000  and 
below,  or  what  would  be  the  breaking 
point? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Well  $3,000  or  below 
or  exceeding  that  in  the  case  of  a  large 
family,  where  the  local  communities 
have  some  leeway  in  accepting  them 
where  they  are  large  families. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  second  question  is. 
Why  are  children  who  have  completed 
the  first  grade  allowed  to  participate 
since  the  program  supposedly  is  for  pre¬ 
school  children? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  frankly  did  not  know 
that  they  were  participating.  It  is  the 
first  time  it  has  ever  been  brought  to  my 
attention.  There  may  be  children  who 
have  finished  the  first  grade  but  there 
are  some,  I  think — it  would  probably  not 
hurt  them  a  bit  to  go  back  and  start  over 
again. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  third  question :  Why 
are  the  teachers  paid  such  an  exorbitant 
salary  when  no  attempt  is  made  to  ac¬ 
complish  classroom  instruction? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
exorbitant  salaries.  I  have  checked  our 
program  in  my  own  congressional  dis¬ 
trict.  I  believe  the  salaries  are  in  line 
with  what  a  competent  teacher  would 
receive  for  that  type  of  work.  This  is 
difficult  work.  These  children  are  given 
a  lot  more  than  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  They  are  taught  how  to 
make  the  simple  adjustments  which 
children  from  good  homes  and  from  well- 
run  homes  probably  already  know. 

This  Head  Start  program  will  not  only 
help  the  young  child  who  is  from  a  dis¬ 
advantaged  home,  but  also  it  will  help 
the  child  from  the  nondisadvantaged 
home,  because  when  the  two  groups  of 
children  are  mixed  in  school,  the  school¬ 
teacher  then  can  have  the  whole  class 
proceed  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fourth  question: 
Who  is  responsible  for  the  approval  of 
participants  in  each  school  district? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  local  school  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  local  school  sponsoring 
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agency.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  local 
public  school  system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fifth  question  is, 
Why  are  children  from  high-income 
families  allowed  to  attend?  Is  this  not 
expensive  babysitting? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  It  should  not  be 
expensive  babysitting.  I  did  not  know 
there  were  children  from  high-income 
families  participating.  It  is  not  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  act  to  bring  in  anything 
of  that  sort.  I  regret  that  it  is  going  on 
in  Iowa.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  going 
on  in  my  district  or  any  place  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  check. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  is  not  supposed  to 
include  those  of  high  or  middle  income? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  It  is  supposed 
to  include  the  low-income  child  from  the 
disadvantaged  family. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  hasten  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Head  Start  program,  according  to  the 
evidence  already  available,  is  not  being 
operated  in  Iowa  in  accordance  with  the 
answers  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  in  response  to  the  questions. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  colloquy  which  just  oc¬ 
curred.  I  will  say  I  believe  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  should  have  some  in¬ 
formation  about  how  this  Head  Start 
program  is  operating  in  some  areas. 

I  have  five  boys,  from  2  to  9  years  old. 
My  fourth  child  is  5  years  old,  Michael 
Charles  Ellsworth  Goodell.  We  live  while 
Congress  is  in  session  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  is  no  genius.  None  of 
my  children  are  geniuses  by  a  long  shot, 
but  Mike  is  one  of  the  brightest. 

About  3  weeks  ago,  we  were  called,  and 
Michael  was  invited  to  participate  in 
the  Head  Start  program  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Qttie],  and  I  both  have  supported  pre¬ 
school  and  early  school  training  for 
youngsters  long  before  the  administra¬ 
tion  adopted  it  as  a  policy.  We  have 
been  urging  it  in  various  substitutes.  I 
believe  very  deeply  in  this  program,  but 
I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
if  this  is  his  conception  as  to  how  the 
program  should  operate — that  children 
of  Congressmen  should  be  invited  to 
participate  in  a  Head  Start  program? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  would  have  to 
answer  honestly  it  was  not  my  intention, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Congress. 

I  am  not  aware  of  what  happened  to 
the  gentleman’s  child.  All  I  can  repeat  is 
what  I  saw.  happening  to  my  children, 
in  the  part  of  the  Washington  metro¬ 
politan  area  in  which  I  live.  The  forms 
which  came  to  my  home,  delivered  to  my 
home  from  the  school  system  and 
through  the  mail,  were  excellent  forms, 
well -prepared,  giving  exactly  the  type  of 
information  needed. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Would  the  gentle¬ 
man  say,  as  a  matter  of  legislative  his¬ 
tory  today,  it  is  not  the  intention  that 
children  who  do  not  come  from  deprived 
families  are  to  participate  in  the  Head 
Start  program? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  believe  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  act  is  to  cover  low-income 
deprived  families. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  And  the  gentleman 
says  that  as  a  matter  of  legislative  his¬ 
tory.  The  Head  Start  program  is  for 
low-income  deprived  families,  however 
the  administrators  define  that  term. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  believe  that  what  my 
colleague  from  New  York  and  his  won¬ 
derful  family  are  experiencing  is  some¬ 
thing  I  would  term  “Operation  Head 
Start  contagion.” 

Operation  Head  Start  has  become  an 
infectious  and  contagious  program 
among  educators  who  have  immediately 
apprehended  its  value.  Therefore,  while 
we  have  the  initiative  at  the  Federal 
level — and  it  was  initiated  at  that  level — 
local  and  community  school  systems 
are  adopting  this  concept  so  as  to  bring 
in  other  children.  In  that  way  we  are 
avoiding  economic  segregation,  which 
means  that  congressional  children  go 
to  school  with  other  children. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  is  not  the  case  in  this 
instance.  This  was  a  Federal  program, 
and  I  am  very  much  distressed  to  have 
them  invite  my  child,  who  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  needs  the  head  start,  although  it 
is  subject  to  some  discussion.  I  will  say 
that  one  of  my  Democratic  colleagues 
said  that  they  must  have  looked  at  my 
voting  record  and  decided  that  my  boy 
needed  a  head  start.  But,  seriously,  I 
hope  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
program  to  include  children  who  have 
no  need  for  this  kind  of  help. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  want  to  say  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  there  might  be  more  than 
one  Goodell  in  the  school  system  that 
your  lad  goes  to.  Also,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  somebody  to  get  a  wrong  number 
either  on  the  telephone  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  must  straighten  out 
the  Record  on  that,  because  I  did  check 
on  it.  My  neighbors  got  the  same  calls, 
and  some  of  them  are  participating  in 
the  District  headstart  program.  That  is 
in  Northwest  Washington,  the  last  place 
that  needs  it.  With  all  of  the  other 
places  in  Washington  where  we  have  chil¬ 
dren  who  need  help,  they  are  calling  chil¬ 
dren  in  Northwest  Washington  to  get 
these  children  into  this  headstart  pro¬ 
gram.  It  makes  me  very  angry  and  I 
think  it  would  make  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  very  angry,  too.  It  is  an 
abuse  of  a  good  idea.  And  if  it  is  ex¬ 
tended  nationally  in  this  form,  it  will  ruin 
the  idea  and  give  it  a  black  name. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  There  may  have  been 
a  mistake  here  somewhere,  but  I  hope  it 
will  assuage  the  gentleman’s  anger  to 
know  how  the  interest  in  this  program 
has  exploded  across  every  sector  of  our 
economy  and  our  society.  I  hope  it  will 
assuage  his  anger  to  know  that  we  have 
had  100,000  full-time  people  from  all  sec¬ 
tors  of  our  economy  nationally  interested 
in  this  program;  400,000  of  them  are 


part-time  volunteers  who  have  contribu¬ 
ted  $90  million  worth  of  time  valued  at 
$1.50  an  hour. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  does 
not  have  to  sell  me  on  preschool  and 
early  school  programs  for  deprived 
youngsters.  I  just  reiterate  my  previous 
remarks  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Qttie]  and  I  preceded  the  adminis¬ 
tration  with  this  suggestion  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  very  deeply  in  the  kind  of  headstart 
program  which  is  directed  at  those  who 
need  it,  but  we  do  not  believe  it  ought  to 
be  diverted  to  other  children  who  have 
not  the  same  kind  of  need. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  gentleman  is  to¬ 
tally  correct.  Our  operation  Head  Start 
is  only  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  It 
is  my  intention  and  I  have  just  in¬ 
structed  our  assistant  chief  counsel  to 
find  out  why  this  happened  and  to  stop 
it  immediately. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  as¬ 
surance  from  the  chairman  that  Head 
Start  is  only  for  the  children  of  the 
poor,  as  he  has  just  said.  I  also  hope 
that  his  commitment  to  stop  what 
they  are  doing  now  will  be  stopped.  My 
boy  is  just  one  example. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Thank  you  for  your 
contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  RYAK 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
there  are  many  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  been  invited  to  the  White 
House  for  the  education  program  at 
5:15.  Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Committee  can  rise  at  5  o’clock. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  would  like  to  concur 
in  the  request  of  my  chairman.  I  think 
it  would  be  most  unfortunate,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  educators  have  come  in 
from  all  over  the  country,  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  not  to  be  represented 
-  there. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  is  not  suggesting  that  be¬ 
cause  we  may  rise  at  5  o’clock  we  will 
have  a  further  imposition  of  the  gag 
rule  with  respect  to  amendments  which 
are  pending  and  already  at  the  desk. 
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Mr.  POWELL.  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
gag  rule. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan:  Page  3, 
after  line  14,  insert  the  following: 

“COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - ELECTIVE 

POLICY  BOARDS 

“Sec.  7.  Section  202(a)  (3)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  ‘served’  the  following: 

*,  and  with  maximum  feasible  use  of  elec¬ 
tions  to  select  members  of  such  groups  and 
residents  of  such  areas  to  serve  on  policy¬ 
making  boards  or  other  bodies’.” 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  directed  at  the  section  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
which  deals  with  community  action 
programs  and  particularly  amends  that 
section  which  defines  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  as  one  “which  is  developed, 
conducted,  and  administered  with  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the 
groups  served.” 

This  provision  in  the  act  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussion  and 
debate  since  this  act  has  been  imple¬ 
mented  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity.  Its  interpretation  was  one  of 
the  chief  topics  during  the  hearings.  I 
believe  very  strongly  that  there  should 
be  a  real  involvement  of  people  in  the 
area  affected,  that  what  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  as  much  as  poverty,  in  terms 
of  economic  poverty,  is  also  the  poverty 
of  power.  People  in  the  ghetto  com¬ 
munities  are  powerless.  One  way  to 
overcome  this  poverty  of  power  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  process  whereby  representatives 
of  the  community  are  elected  to  local 
community  action  boards. 

My  amendment  would  express  the 
sense  of  Congress,  in  addition  to  the 
language  already  in  the  act,  that  there 
should  be  a  maximum  feasible  use  of 
elections,  to  select  members  of  such 
groups  and  residents  of  such  areas  to 
serve  on  policymaking  boards  or  other 
bodies. 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qtjie], 
earlier  this  afternoon,  I  would  think  that 
this  is  an  amendment  which  he  could 
support.  Those  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
as  well  as  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  might 
find  agreement  on  the  value  of  electing 
representatives  in  the  neighborhoods. 

He  spoke  of  the  idea,  of  the  concept, 
of  electing  representatives  of  the  poor. 
He  cited  the  Philadelphia  experience  and 
said  that  he  preferred  for  the  poor  to  be 
elected.  He  made  an  analogy  to  fanners’ 
extension  programs,  which  I  think  makes 
a  good  deal  of  sense.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  analyze  community  action  programs 
which  have  been  developed  so  far,  we 
should  recognize  that  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  involvement  of  people  at  the 
neighborhood  level;  that  too  often  pro¬ 
grams  are  imposed  from  above;  that  too 
often  city  administrations  seek  to  con¬ 
trol  these  programs  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  people  in  the  communities  who  are 
affected. 


So  my  proposal  is  simply  that  we  make 
it  clear  that  we  believe  there  should  be 
a  process  whereby  local  citizens,  people 
who  are  poor,  as  defined  under  this  act, 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  in  their  own 
communities  for  their  own  representa¬ 
tives  to  serve  on  these  boards.  It  is  typi¬ 
cal  that  in  some  cities  there  is  an  overall 
structure  which  is  called  an  antipoverty 
board  on  which  an  effort  is  made  to  have 
representatives  of  the  poor.  My  sugges¬ 
tion  is  that  there  be,  as  in  Philadelphia, 
elections  to  select  these  representatives; 
so  that  local  boards  are  representative, 
with  members  elected  from  the  com¬ 
munity. 

In  this  fashion,  with  this  kind  of  proc¬ 
ess,  the  poor  people,  the  deprived  people 
in  disadvantaged  areas  will  participate  in 
the  decisionmaking  process;  and  by  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  decisionmaking  process, 
they  will  immeasurably  improve  the  pro¬ 
gram,  because  they  know  better  than 
anyone  else,  they  know  better  than  any 
city  administration,  they  know  better 
than  any  social  welfare  agency  what  is 
needed  in  their  own  community,  what 
is  needed  to  take  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  which  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunities  Act  provides., 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  language  of  my  amendment,  which 
is  not  binding,  but  which  is  advisory, 
would  further  spell  out  the  purpose 
which  I  believe  we  intended  a  year  ago 
when  we  adopted  this  act. 

The  procedures  and  criteria  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  local  elections  would  be 
worked  out  between  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
local  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  antipoverty  program  root  out  the 
causes  and  not  merely  attack  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  poverty.  We  need  more  than 
palliatives  which  may  in  the  short  run 
subdue  the  hostility  of  those  who  live  as 
victims  of  an  unjust  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  system,  but  which  hardly  touch  the 
sources  of  poverty.  We  need  more  than 
legislation  to  make  the  daily  lives  of  peo¬ 
ple  a  little  easier.  We  need  legislation 
which  enables  people  to  live  as  citizens 
in  a  free  society,  to  be  involved  at  all 
times  with  decisions  that  affect  their 
lives. 

There  is  an  old  maxim  that  “the  poor¬ 
est  man  that  is  in  America  has  a  life  to 
live  as  the  richest  man.”  People  have  a 
life  to  live,  not  a  role  to  fulfill.  In  a 
democracy,  that  means  making  one’s  life 
and  the  conditions  of  life  one’s  own. 

It  is  not  enough  to  remove  the  barriers 
which  entrap  the  poor,  although  that  is 
essential.  The  poor  should  know  the 
freedom  of  coming  together  and  setting 
the  alternatives  in  which  they  live.  Not 
only  a  freedom  from  want  but  a  freedom 
to  act,  to  control  the  decisions  which 
affect  their  own  lives,  should  be  the  goal. 

There  are  different  ways  to  do  this. 
The  poor  can  be  hired  for  a  variety  of 
program  tasks.  Social  organization  and 
action  by  the  poor  can  be  encouraged 
within  the  local  neighborhoods.  The 
poor  can  be  involved  in  the  planning, 
policy,  and  administrative  bodies  which 
provide  overall  guidance  and  supervision 
of  citywide  efforts. 


In  the  first  year  of  the  antipoverty 
program,  the  poor  have  not  been  fully 
involved.  New  York  City  is  a  significant 
example.  There  the  city  administra¬ 
tion  attempted  to  dominate  the  program. 
Public  reaction,  congressional  pressure, 
and  pressure  from  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  forced  a  change. 
And  the  program  has  been  funded.  Yet 
the  poor  are  not  involved  in  the  process 
of  making  and  executing  decisions. 

The  basic  issue  remains.  Indigenous 
leadership  will  not  be  developed  unless 
it  is  encouraged.  The  poverty  of  power 
will  remain  as  long  as  city  halls  and 
established  social  agencies  dominate 
community  action  programs. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that 
representation  of  private  agencies  on 
antipoverty  boards  meets  the  problem. 

Prof.  Richard  A.  Cloward,  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  School  of  Social  Work,  director 
of  research  of  the  mobilization  for  youth 
program  on  Manhattan’s  lower  East  Side, 
discussed  this  when  he  testified  before 
the  Senate  Select  Subcommittee  on  Pov¬ 
erty  recently. 

When  private  agencies  take  positions  on 
this  expanding  range  of  Government  pro¬ 
grams,  they  are  quite  mindful  of  their  in¬ 
terests.  This  statement  will  hold  even  when 
their  interests  run  counter  to  those  of  what 
are  now  the  most  depressed  minority  poor, 
as  they  often  do.  If  this  minority  expects 
to  influence  the  proliferating  arenas  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  activity,  they  will  need  their  own 
organizational  apparatus  to  help. 

In  the  administration  of  antipoverty 
funds,  there  is  a  question  about  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  institutional  power.  If  programs 
are  operated  exclusively  by  municipal 
governments  or  established  voluntary 
agencies,  the  powerlessness  of  the  poor 
will  be  perpetuated  and  their  poverty 
with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  changes  in  the  life 
of  the  poor  cannot  come  from  above  but 
must  come  from  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  Community  development  efforts 
throughout  the  world  have  shown  that 
even  such  beneficial  changes  as  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  improved  health  practices 
and  facilities  are  wasted  unless  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  impoverished  community  lend 
support. 

Today,  the  impoverished  are  people 
who  are  striking  out  for  a  future.  If 
this  legislation  is  to  provide  a  world  of 
possibility  for  the  poor,  it  must  elicit 
responsibility  in  a  maximum  way. 

The  House  recently  passed  the  voting 
rights  bill.  Let  us  now  create  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  those  who  not  only  suffer  from 
economic  poverty  but  also  from  a  poverty 
of  power  to  use  their  vote  to  re-create 
their  lives. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
regretfully  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  my  good  friend  and  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  understand  why 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  is  preoccupied  with  elections  at  this 
time.  But  this  amendment  would  cause 
havoc.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
administer.  Who  would  establish  the 
criteria?  Who  would  set  up  the  boards 
of  elections?  Who  would  administer  the 
elections?  It  would  cause  not  maximum 
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feasible  use  but  maximum  nonfeasible 
havoc  on  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BUCHANAN 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buchanan: 
Page  3,  after  line  14,  insert  the  following: 
“components  of  community  action  pro¬ 
grams - RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS  FORBID¬ 

DEN 

“Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
205(2)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ‘,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Director  shall  make  no  grant  to, 
and  shaU  not  contract  with,  any  church  or 
other  religious  body.’ 

“(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  programs 
approved  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
except  that  no  payments  with  respect  to  such 
a  program  shall  be  made  after  October  1, 
1965.” 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  simple  and  clear.  It  elim¬ 
inates  only  one  narrow  phase  of  the 
present  area  of  the  poverty  program. 

The  overwhelming  number  of  grants 
and  projects  through  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  of  the  OEO  are  not  con¬ 
ducted  by  churches  or  other  religious 
organizations,  but  only  a  relative  hand¬ 
ful.  A  small  percentage  fall  into  this 
classification.  But  in  this  handful  of 
projects  carried  on  by  churches  and 
other  religious  organizations,  there  is  a 
dangerous  precedent  established,  and  in 
my  judgment  clear  violation  of  the  first 
amendment.  I  understand  that  these 
grants  are  not  made  directly  to  churches, 
but  rather  in  most  instances  the  church 
organizes  a  public  corporation  controlled 
by  the  church  which  corporation  would 
in  fact  receive  the  grant  and  administer 
the  program.  Nevertheless,  this  consti¬ 
tutes  an  area  of  grave  danger.  It  seems 
manifest  to  me  that  in  such  cases  the 
church  serves  as  majority  stockholder  or 
as  board  of  directors  to  the  corporation, 
with  the  clear  and  close  involvement  such 
a  relationship  would  indicate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  general  de¬ 
bate  I  pointed  out  the  counsel  of  some 
of  our  former  Presidents  such  as  John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madi¬ 
son  and  Andrew  Johnson,  concerning  the 
value  of  religious  liberty  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  maintaining  absolute  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state  in  order  to 
preserve  that  liberty. 

Please  note  that  my  amendment  does 
not  disturb  the  present  project  Head 
Start  program  which  is  now  underway. 
It  takes  effect  on  October  1.  These  are 
all  8-week  programs  and  they  will  be 
concluded  by  that  time.  We  will,  there¬ 
fore,  not  default  on  any  present  commit¬ 
ments  if  my  amendment  is  adopted.  I 
believe,  however,  it  will  serve  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  its  original 
legislation. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  administrative  interpretation 
beyond  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  that 
religious  organizations  are  being  in¬ 
cluded. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  church 
and  as  a  churchman,  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that  this  is  a  connection  which 
for  a  church  is  unwise,  in  which  it  be¬ 
comes  a  partner  to  and  with  the  secular 
state  in  the  implementation  of  poverty 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  2,000  years 
Christian  churches  have  carried  out 
great  works  of  benevolence  through 
voluntary  giving  and  through  the  volun¬ 
tary  work  of  its  people.  This  is  the 
proper  way  for  churches  to  participate 
in  the  perpetual  war  on  poverty  in  our 
world.  Let  the  church  stand  secure  and 
serene  in  her  own  function  in  proclaim¬ 
ing  to  the  world  her  own  good  tidings 
and  in  carrying  out  her  own  benevolence 
to  men  through  the  giving  of  her  people. 
Let  her  stand  apart  from  the  state.  Let 
her  not  become  intermixed  and  inter¬ 
mingled  with  that  which  is  political  and 
secular. 

This  I  believe  to  be  proper  and  right 
for  the  church.  The  maintenance  of 
the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  is  also  right  for  America.  We  deal 
too  lightly  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  not  that  any  document 
in  itself  is  sacrosanct,  but  as  the  basic 
law  of  this  land,  the  principles  of  law 
and  government  which  it  embodies,  are 
basic  to  human  freedom.  It  is  the  sure 
foundation  upon  which  this  house  of 
freedom  was  built  and  now  stands. 

The  separation  of  church  and  state 
is  basic  to  religious  liberty  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  being  violated  now.  Although 
we  might  say  this  is  a  small  breach,  let 
it  be  likened  to  a  tiny  hole  in  a  dike.  It 
is  as  the  first  trickle  of  water  over  an 
earthen  dam.  While  the  people  rest  in 
easy  confidence,  and  the  watchmen  sleep, 
the  wall  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  in  this  country  is  even  now  crum¬ 
bling  and  falling  down.  It  is  time  that 
we  stand  firm  for  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples;  it  is  time  we  stand  firm  for  that 
which  has  preserved  religious  liberty  in 
this  country. 

The  Pilgrims  came  to  this  country  to 
seek  a  place  to  work,  to  live,  and  to 
worship  in  freedom.  Notwithstanding 
which,  they  soon  set  up  state  churches 
in  the  Colonies  themselves.  It  was  not 
until  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  that  we  had  true  religious 
liberty  here.  I  am  of  a  church  fellow¬ 
ship  that  was  persecuted  in  Europe,  in 
England,  and  in  the  Colonies.  But  since 
the  adoption  of  the  first  amendment  and 
the  establishment  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  this  land,  we  have 
seen  the  many  splendid  expressions  of 
the  Christian  faith  develop  all  over  the 
Nation  in  cities  and  country  places,  run¬ 
ning  like  a  golden  thread  through  the 
fabric  of  our  free  society.  Differing 
churches  serving  one  Lord  in  varying 
ways  and  working  in  mutual  tolerance, 
mutual  freedom,  and  total  separation 
from  their  government  have  contributed 
beyond  our  ability  to  measure  to  the 
physical  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the 
people  of  America.  They  have  done  so. 


through  the  long  years,  without  support 
from  or  connection  with  this  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  can  do  so  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  church  be  the 
church  and  the  government  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Like  two  pillars  of  the  same 
structure,  let  them  stand  apart  that  they 
might  serve  together  to  keep  the  house 
of  freedom  strong  and  secure  upon  a 
foundation  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
time. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  should  be  very  careful  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  exactly  what  we  mean  when 
we  talk  about  participation  of  a  church- 
related  organization  in  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  We  are  not  talking  about  Govern¬ 
ment  support  of  a  religious  activity  or 
a  church  activity  in  any  sense.  We  are 
talking  about  Government  using  services 
provided  under  an  agreement  with  a 
religiously  oriented,  or  a  religious  organi¬ 
zation  or  group  to  do  the  work  of  the 
poverty  program  in  those  instances 
where  the  church  related  group  is  best 
able  to  do  that  work,  or,  indeed,  is 
uniquely  qualified  and  able  to  do  that 
work.  I  think  we  can  understand  this 
amendment  better  if  we  look  at  a  few 
situations  in  which  church-related  orga¬ 
nizations  have  entered  into  contracts 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

For  instance,  in  my  own  State  of 
Michigan,  the  Michigan  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Michigan  Catholic 
Conference,  together,  have  created  an 
organization  to  provide  services  to  mi¬ 
grant  workers  in  the  State.  It  is  named 
Michigan  Migrant  Opportunity  Inc. 
It  is  the  only  organization  in  Michi¬ 
gan  providing  the  kind  of  service 
to  migrants  contemplated  under  the 
poverty  program.  Similar  programs 
under  similar  auspices  are  operating  in 
at  least  one  other  State. 

The  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  the  United  Church  Women,  and 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women 
have  set  up  an  organization  known  as 
WICR  that  is  helping  the  Women’s  Job 
Corps  to  find  young  women  who  want 
and  need  the  Job  Corps  program.  They 
interview  girls  who  might  be  interested, 
encourage  them  to  apply,  screen  them 
and  assist  them  in  various  ways. 

I  might  suggest,  in  light  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  St.  Petersburg  program,  that 
this  is  a  very  valuable  service  to  the  Job 
Corps,  and  it  is  supplied  by  a  religiously 
oriented  organization. 

It  should  not  make  any  difference  to 
us,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  getting  a 
service  we  need,  whether  that  service  is 
performed  by  someone  who  wears  a  sport 
shirt  or  a  certain  kind  of  collar.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  if  we  undertake  seismo- 
graphic  research  directed  toward  de¬ 
termining  whether  or  not  we  can  ef¬ 
fectively  detect  underground  bomb 
blasts,  for  instance,  that  some  of  that 
research  may  be  done  by  clerics  at 
Georgetown  University. 

By  the  same  criterion,  it  should  not 
matter  to  us  when  we  seek  out  persons 
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best  qualified  to  carry  out  some  aspect 
of  the  poverty  program  whether  or  not 
they  are  related  to  a  particular  church. 
The  question  is,  Are  they  doing  the  job 
that  we  need  and  the  job  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  and  the  American  Congress 
want? 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]  certainly 
raised  an  important  point.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  says  in  his  view  this 
does  not  constitute  any  danger  in 
church-State  relationships.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
if  he  has  any  indication  of  any  church 
that  has  used  their  relation  with  the 
poverty  program  in  a  way  that  he  thinks 
unsound? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  his  question. 

May  I  say  in  response  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  that  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  whether  a  church  is  act¬ 
ing  as  an  agent  of  'the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  or  whether  Federal  funds  are  be¬ 
ing  employed  in  implementation  of  a 
church  program,  in  either  event  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  union  and  a  partnership 
which  is  unwise  and  which  in  my  con¬ 
sidered  judgment  is  unconstitutional. 

May  I  say  further  there  have  been  at 
least  to  my  knowledge  86  grants  made 
to  public  corporations  formed  by 
churches  and  church  implemented  pro¬ 
grams  where  Federal  funds  have  gone 
into  these  programs  and  where  they  have 
been  managed  by  a  church  group,  how¬ 
ever  indirectly. 

May  I  say,  this  certainly  is  an  estab¬ 
lishment  of  religion. 

As  a  specific  answer  to  the  question  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Geor¬ 
gia,  I  would  say,  although  I  do  not  de¬ 
sire  to  point  an  accusing  finger  at  any 
church,  it  is  well  to  point  out  the  danger 
in  the  union  between  church  and  state 
in  this  kind  of  program.  By  way  of  illus¬ 
tration,  permit  me  to  read  the  statement 
of  a  man  whom  I  have  known  for  years 
and  whose  integrity  and  character  I  can 
vouch  for,  Constable  Jack  Bailey  of  my 
own  district.  This  is  a  statement  that 
he  made  and  had  notarized  and  is  in 
the  form  of  an  affidavit : 

While  carrying  out  my  duties  as  constable 
of  precinct  10  in  Jefferson  County,  I  encoun¬ 
tered  two  young  men  going  door  to  door.  I 
had  occasion  to  serve  a  civil  process  at  one 
house  at  the  same  time  that  one  of  the  boys 
was  there. 

First,  he  said  that  he  was  working  with 
Operation  Head  Start.  He  then  asked  if  any¬ 
one  in  the  household  was  a  member  of  a 
specific  religion.  He  asked  if  any  persons 
living  there  was  interested  in  this  particular 
religion  and  if  they  would  accept  some  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  religion.  He  then  asked  for  their 
names  and  addresses  so  that  he  might  send 
additional  literature.  He  then  asked  if  all 
adults  in  the  family  were  registered  voters 
because  he  said  he  was  helping  on  the  voter 
registration  drive. 

I  was  working  the  same  area  and  managed 
to  approach  another  house  just  behind  this 
person  and  heard  the  same  story  again.  I 
then  stopped  him  and  talked  with  him.  He 
said  that  his  home  was  in  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
and  that  he  was  in  Birmingham  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  He  said  he  worked  on  canvassing  in  the 
morning  and  at  *  *  *  (church)  on  Operation 
Head  Start  in  the  afternoon. 


I  prefer  not  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  church. 

That  is  signed  and  notarized  and  there 
will  be  a  copy  of  this  in  the  Record  to¬ 
morrow. 

Whether  this  is  an  isolated  instance  or 
just  one  example  of  a  pattern  across  this 
Nation  generally,  I  do  not  and  cannot 
know.  All  I  know  is  that  there  is  grave 
danger  when  we  take  the  risk  that  we 
have  taken  with  the  principle  of  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state  and  when  we,  by 
whatever  means  look  lightly  upon  and 
deal  lightly  with  the  first  amendment  and 
the  principle  it  embodies. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  is  a  distinguished  minis¬ 
ter  in  his  own  right  and  no  one  feels  more 
strongly  about  this  question  than  he. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  compliment 
him  and  point  out,  even  if  it  is  only  an 
isolated  instance,  that  there  is  extreme 
danger  of  a  union  of  church  and  state  in 
paying  people  with  Federal  funds  who  go 
out  in  the  name  of  a  church  to  solicit  for 
that  church. 

No  matter  how  worthy  the  church  may 
be,  or  how  worthy  the  cause,  certainly 
each  and  every  one  of  us  should  agree 
that  Federal  funds  under  this  program 
should  not  be  expended  to  help  recruit 
for  any  church. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  respect  my  fellow  Baptist  clergyman 
from  Alabama.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  we  Baptists  do  not  get  along  too 
well  together,  anyway.  I  am  a  Baptist 
clergyman. 

Baptist  bred  and  Baptist  born,  gonna  go 
to  heaven,  and  blow  a  Baptist  horn. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  the  official 
guidelines  of  the  OEO,  the  special  condi¬ 
tions  existing  when  a  community  action 
component  is  delegated  to  a  church  or 
church-related  organization : 

(a)  None  of  the  grant  funds  shall  be  used 
for.  the  teaching  of  religion,  for  religious 
proselytizatlon,  or  religious  worship. 

(b)  There  shall  be  no  religious  instruction, 
proselytization  or  worship  in  connection  with 
any  program  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  this  grant. 

(c)  Admission  to  any  of  the  programs  sup¬ 
ported  by  this  grant  shall  not  be  based 
directly  or  indirectly  on  religious  affiliation 
or  on  attendance  at  a  church,  church-related 
school  or  other  church-related  institution  or 
organization.  Affirmative  steps  shall  be  taken 
to  make  known  the  general  availability  of 
such  programs  in  the  area  served. 

(d)  Participation  in  programs  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  this  grant  shall  not 
be  used  as  a  means  of  inducing  participation 
in  sectarian  or  religious  activities  or  of  re¬ 
cruitment  for  sectarian  or  religious  institu¬ 
tions. 

(e)  All  materials,  such  as  reading  mate¬ 
rials,  used  in  programs  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  this  grant  shall  be  devoid  of 
sectarian  or  religious  content. 

(f)  Facilities  renovated  or  rented  for  pro¬ 
grams  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  this 
grant  shall  be  devoid  of  sectarian  or  religious 
symbols,  decoration,  or  other  sectarian  iden¬ 
tification.  Other  facilities  used  primarily  for 
such  programs  shall,  to  the  maximum  feasi¬ 
ble  extent,  be  devoid  of  sectarian  or  religious 
symbols,  decoration,  or  other  sectarian  iden¬ 
tification. 

(g)  Grant  funds  shall  not  be  used  in  any 
manner  to  release  funds  regularly  expended 


by  the  church  or  church-related  institution 
or  organization.  For  example,  grant  funds 
shall  not  be  used  to  pay  in  any  part  costs 
which  would  otherwise  be  incurred  by  the 
church  or  church-related  institution  or  orga¬ 
nization  in  its  regular  operation. 

The  grantee  will,  before  executing  a  con¬ 
tract  with  any  church  or  church-related  in¬ 
stitution  or  organization,  submit  the  pro¬ 
posed  contract  to  OEO  for  approval. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  just  read  for  us  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  It  seems  to 
me  the  very  fact  that  such  elaborate  and 
detailed  instructions  and  regulations  ex¬ 
ist  bears  rather  eloquent  proof  of  the  fact 
which  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  was 
trying  to  point  out  in  offering  his  amend¬ 
ment;  that  the  inherent  possibility  of 
abuse  under  this  provision  of  permitting 
grants  to  church  corporations  and  re¬ 
ligious  organizations  is  there,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  It  is  simply  a  fact  of 
life  that  people  do  not  always  live  up  to 
the  regulations. 

I  believe  it  is  extremely  important  that 
we  take  a  careful  look,  before  we  vote  on 
this  amendment,  at  the  precise  language 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama:  “except  that  the 
Director  shall  make  no  grant  to,  and 
shall  not  contract  with,  any  church  or 
other  religious  body.” 

I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  means 
to  suggest  by  the  amendment  that  we 
need  to  shut  the  churches  out  from  par¬ 
ticipation  in  Project  Head  Start  or  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  or  anything  else. 
Let  me  give  a  specific  example  from  my 
own  home  community  of  Rockford,  Ill. 
Under  title  n  application  for  a  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  was  started  under 
the  aegis  of  a  nonprofit  corporation. 
One  of  the  incorporators  was  a  very 
prominent  Unitarian  minister  in  our 
community.  He  was  active  in  the  non¬ 
profit  corporation,  which  sought  a  plan¬ 
ning  grant  under  title  II  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

This  should  not  invalidate  the  grant. 
This  does  not  violate  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  This  is 
the  kind  of  participation  I  believe  we  can 
and  should  encourage  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  and  on  the  part  of  organized 
churches.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
indeed  when  we  go  so  far  as  actually  to 
make  a  grant  of  money  to  a  church  or  a 
church  organization  or  group.  This  is 
what  the  gentleman  is  objecting  to.  This 
is  what  I  believe,  that  if  we  are  really  in¬ 
terested  in  preserving  this  very  salutary 
and  important  principle  of  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  church  and  the  state,  every¬ 
body  in  this  Chamber  ought  to  be  able  to 
agree  with.  I  have  been  in  this  body  now 
for  going  on  5  years,  and  I  have  watched, 
as  some  of  you  know,  with  growing  con¬ 
cern  the  fact  that  little  by  little  we  are 
eating  away  and  eroding  the  very  basis 
of  that  doctrine.  It  is  something  of  an 
anomaly  that  we  have  one  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government;  namely,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
by  its  decisions  time  and  time  again  in 
interpreting  the  establishment  of  religion 
clause  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  shows  it  is  aware  of  this  danger 
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and  that  it  is  determined  that  there  shall 
not  be  a  breaking  down  of  the  barriers 
between  church  and  state.  Yet  in  this 
Congress,  when  it  comes  time  to  legislate 
on  this  and  other  programs,  we  are  very 
cavalier  in  our  disregard  of  this  doctrine 
and  we  make  light  of  it  and  say  that  we 
have  regulations  and  that  the  adminis¬ 
trators  have  been  instructed  as  to  how  to 
cany  out  a  particular  program  and  we 
should  not  worry  about  it.  I  think  that 
the  time  has  come  for  this  Congress  to 
write  into  the  law  the  very  simple,  plain, 
clear,  and  unequivocal  language  proposed 
in  this  amendment  and  once  again  to  re¬ 
affirm  and  reestablish  what  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  basic  fundamental  concept  un¬ 
der  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIP  ALT,-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


[Mr.  UDALL  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEN© 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
hostilities  in  Vietnam  are  specifically  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  people  of  Asia 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  Communist 
takeover,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
to  me  that  most  of  the  free  nations  of 
Asia  as  well  as  most  of  our  so-called  al¬ 
lies  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Orga¬ 
nization  are  deliberately  looking  the 
other  way. 

At  a  time  when  we  hear  talk  of  call¬ 
ing  up  our  own  military  reserves,  we  may 
well  ask  where  are  the  troops  of  those 
Asiatic  nations  whose  very  fate  will  be 
determined  by  the  outcome  of  the  bloody 
struggle  in  Vietnam. 

Where  are  the  Philippine  soldiers,  or 
the  Japanese,  or  the  Pakistani?  Where 
are  the  Indian  troops  who  know  in¬ 
timately  the  danger  of  Red  aggression? 
They  are  at  home  watching  us  protect 
Asia  with  American  lives. 

Not  only  would  increased  Asian  par¬ 
ticipation  buoy  the  morale  of  our  own 
fhting  forces,  it  would  also  indicate  to 
the  world,  Communist  and  non-Com- 
muhist  alike,  that  the  battle  in  Vietnam 
is  to 'protect  Asia  itself,  and  that  there 
is  some,  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  peu 
pie  of  Ayia  to  resist  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion. 

I  urge  ohr  State  Department  tj/face 
up  to  this  Situation,  and  persuade  the 
governments  \f  Asia  to  protect  them¬ 
selves. 


The  SPE 
the  request, 

Louisiana?, 

There  /as  no  objection. 


Federal  Baseball  Club  of  Baltimore  v. 
National  League,  259  U.S.  200,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruled  that  baseball  was  not/ 
a  commercial  enterprise  so  the  antitruj 
laws  did  not  apply.  In  1953  in  Toolsor 
New  York  Yankees,  346  U.S.  356/the 
Court  affirmed  this  holding  and  stated : 

We  think  that  if  there  are  evils/in  this 
field  which  now  warrant  application  to  it  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  it  should  be  by/iegislation. 


MILITARY,  PAY  RAISE 


(Mr.  SCHISLER  dskejJ  and  was  given 
permission  to  addresythe  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise/ahd  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHISLER/  Mr.  Speaker,  yester¬ 
day  H.R.  9075,  JCo  authorise  a  military 
pay  raise,  was  considered  ''and  voted 
upon.  I  was ^unavoidably  detained  while 
in  perform/ice  of  my  duties  ''and  my 
vote  was,  /erefore,  not  recordedpn  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  present  afNthe 
time  /he  vote  was  taken,  I  would  haye 
voted  in  favor  of  such  pay  increases. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members/ 
have  permission  to  revise  and  exter 
their  remarks  made  in  the  debate  toddy 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  /nd 
tables  and  charts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objytion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROFESSIONAL  ATHLETIC  TEAM 
OWNERS  AND  SPORTS  FANS 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BOGGS,  m/  Speaker,  I  ask 


unanimous  consen/hat  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it/adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o’clock  tomorrow 


R.  Is  there  objection  to 
of  the  gentleman  from 


WH^RE  ARE  OUR  ASIAN  FRIENDS? 
Ir.  JOELSON  asked  and  was  given 


(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  am  introducing  today  for  appropri¬ 
ate  reference  a  bill  which  has  been 
called  for  by  the  Supreme  Court,  pro¬ 
fessional  athletic  team  owners  and 
sports  fans  throughout  the  country. 
This  bill  is  similar  in  many  respects  to 
bills  which  have  been  introduced  in  the 
past  but  have  failed  enactment  largely 
as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  time.  The  bill 
places  the  professional  team  sports  of 
football,  baseball,  basketball,  and  hockey 
under  the  provisions  of  our  antitrust 
laws.  The  bill  then  provides  for  specific 
exemptions  which  apply  solely  to  the 
“sports”  aspects  of  these  ventures  and 
not  to  the  related  business  aspects. 

Baseball  has  exempted  from  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  as  a  result  of  two  decisions  of 


I  shall  not  reiterate  the  mdnerous  bills 
on  which  there  have  bee/nearings  and 
passage  by  one  body  or/he  other  since 
Supreme  Court  admon/ion,  but  I  should 
like  to  point  out  the  /lomoly  of  baseball 
being  generally  exempted  from  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  whereas  the  Supreme  Court 
has  included  fo/ball — Radovich  v.  Na¬ 
tional  Football 7  League,  352  U.S.  443 
(1957)  and  bpxing — United  States  v.  In¬ 
ternational  Boxing  Corporation  of  New 
York,  348 /U.S.  236  (1955)— within  the  " 
provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  correcting  this  discrimination 
my  bjfi  makes  four  specific  proposals 
which  are  essential  to  the  continued 
success  of  professional  sports  enterprises. 

iese  exemptions  provide  that  the  anti-  i 
;rust  laws  would  not  apply  to  contracts,  * 
rules,  or  regulations  of  the  various 
leagues  or  teams  for: 

First.  Equalizing  competitive  player 
strengths; 

Second.  The  employment,  selection,  or 
eligibility  of  players,  or  the  reservation, 
selection,  or  assignment  of  player  con¬ 
tracts,  provided  that  each  person  who 
participates  as  an  employer  in  a  plan  of 
selection  of  players  or  player  contracts 
shall  permit  all  other  persons  so  engaged 
in  the  same  professional  sport  at  the 
same  level  to  participate  in  such  plan  on 
an  equitable  basis ; 

Third.  The  right  to  operate  within 
specific  geographic  areas;  and 

Fourth.  The  preservation  of  public 
confidence  in  the  honesty  of  sports  con¬ 
tests. 

In  addition  to  the  exemptions  which 
have  been  contained  in  mosttof  the  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the  past, 
my  bill  provides  a  unique  new  feature  1 
which  would  require  a  common  draft  by  " 
all  clubowners  who  participate  in  the 
.same  professional  sport  at  the  same  level 
’here  the  draft  is  used  as  a  means  of  as- 
sii^ning  rights  to  player  contracts.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  assist 
in  the  equalization  of  player  strengths 
for  al\teams  participating  in  the  same 
sport  at,  the  same  level.  It  would  give 
the  less  wealthy  teams  in  the  professional 
sport  equality  with  the  more  wealthy 
teams  in  t&e  same  sport  in  bidding  for 
player  personnel.  The  common  draft  is 
currently  the  practice  in  baseball  and  it 
should  also  be\  permissible  for  other 
sports  enterprisesywithout  fear  of  anti¬ 
trust  implications. 

I  represent  in  Congress  the  heart  of  a 
large  metropolitan  areW  which  has  shown 
a  strong  resurgent  interest  in  profes¬ 
sional  sports.  That  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons — although  certainly  >not  the  sole 
reason — that  I  have  introduced  a  com¬ 
panion  bill  to  S.  950,  the  sporty  bill  being 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

My  bill,  as  I  have  indicated,  ^puld  go 
one  step  beyond  S.  950,  in  that  itowould 
make  mandatory,  rather  than  mereljyau- 
thorize,  a  common  draft  of  players\jy 


V  ,  _  ¥  . 
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HIGHLIGHTS^  Senate  committee  reported  the  following  bills:  rural  water  facilities; 
diversion  payments  on  acreage  affected  by  disaster;  implementation  of  International 
Wheat/Agreement ;  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  recreation  area;  lease  of  tobacco  allot¬ 
ment's;  and  USDA  administrative  omnibus  bill.  Senate  passed  disaster  relief  bill 
fuse  passed  bill  to  expand  poverty  program.  Rep.  Purcell  defended  wheat  provisions 
of  farm  bill.  Rep.  Cooley  praised  USDA  cotton  and  wool  research  programs. 

HOUSE 


1»  POVERTY.  Fassed  with  amendments,  245  to  158,  II.  R.  8283.,  to  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (pp.  17270-321,  173^5-6).  Rejected,  176  to  227,  a  motion  by  Rep. 
Quie  to  recommit  the  bill  to  committee  (pp.  17319-20).  The  bill  amends  title 
III  ('Special  Programs  to  Combat  Poverty  in  Rural  Areas)  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  so  as  to  make  clear  that  the  prohibition  against  loans  to  coopera¬ 
tives  organized  for  manufacturing  purposes  does  not  prevent  loans  to  coopera¬ 
tives  processing  dairy  products  or  similar  edible  farm  products;  to  clarify  the 


Sr 


authority  granted  with  respect  to  the  types  and  scope  of  assistance  and  the 
institutions  through  which  assistance  may  be  extended  to  migrant  workers  and 
their  families;  and  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $70  million  for  fiscal 
year  1966  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  title  III. 

Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Quie,  to  provide  that  all  functions  under  title  III  (relating  to 
rural  areas)  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
p.  17318 

By  Rep.  Ayres,  150  to  155,  which  he  stated  would  retain  the  existing  veto 
power  of  State  Governors  over  work-training  projects  and  community  actio 
projects,  pp.  17272-81 

By  Rep.  Andrews,  to  bar  political  activity,  threats,  or  favoritism  from  the 
community  action  programs,  pp.  17289-91 
By  Rep.  Quie,  to  provide  that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  hold  no  other  Federal  position  concurrently, 
pp.  17300-1 

A  point  of  order  was  sustained  against  a  proposed  amendment  by  Rep.  Sickles  to 
extend  from  June  30,  1965  to  June  30,  1967,  authorization  for  indemnity 
payments  to  dairy  farmers  whose  milk  has  been  barred  from  the  market  beca( 
of  residues  of  pesticides  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Government, 
pp.  17298-9 


HOUSING.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report  on 
H.  R.  7984,  the  housing  and  urban  development  bill  (p.  D689) .  At  the  reque^ 
>f  Rep.  Patman,  unanimous  consent  was  granted  to  file  the  conference  repo; 
by^nidnight,  July  23  (p.  17269). 


3.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Purcell  defended  the  wheat  provisions  of  the  f^rm  bill,  and 
stated  that^increased  wheat  prices  to  farmers  would  permit  them/to  purchase 
additional  farm  machinery  and  equipment  which  would  benefit  Ik  S.  industry, 
pp.  17351-2 


FOREIGN  AID;  PUBLIC  LAWs480.  Rep.  Halpern  stated  tha^/fie  has  "called  upon  the 
President  to  rescind  hi^xauthorization  to  renew  th^remaining  portion  of  our 
agricultural  assistance  prbgram  to  the  United  A^tb  Republic."  p.  17323  ^ 


CCC.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  President'' the  report  of  the  Commodity  Credil 
Corporation  in  which  he  reviewed  abopmpl^hments  of  CCC  during  the  past  30 
years,  pp.  17269-70,  17163 


6.  RESEARCH.  At  the  request  of  Rep.  ilarris,  HNr.  9743,  to  authorize  the  Secretar 
of  Agriculture  to  regulate  t he/transport ation^xsale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and 
cats  intended  to  be  used  for/purposes  of  researchsor  experimentation,  was 
re-referred  from  the  Intej?^tate  and  Foreign  Comma  ree^Commit  tee  to  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee,  p.  1732 


7.  LAND  REVIEW  C0MMIS$t6n.  Rep.  Aspinall  resigned  from,  and  Re|>v  Rogers,  Tex., 
was  appointed  e^/faembev  of,  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission*  p.  17269 


8.  LEGISLATIVE/ PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  that  the  conference  repoita  on  the 
housing yblll  and  the  medicare  bill  will  be  considered  on  Tues. ,  and  a  continu¬ 
ing  appropriations  resolution  will  be  considered  on  Wed.  p.  17324 


OURNED  until  Mon.,  July  26.  p.  17359 


dy  22,  1965 
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by  Clang  ressman  Arends.  I  know  that  my 
brotheh  and  my  family  still  feel  deep 
gratituahfor  his  consideration. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  experience 
with  him  since  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  in  tnt  Congress  has  been  a  happy 
one.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  help  he 
has  rendered,  aha  former  constituent  of 
his  on  this  side  o\the  aisle. 

His  long  and  distinguished  tenure  in 
this  body  might  be  accepted  by  some  un¬ 
kind  person  as  a  major  reason  why  I  left 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  and  rnoved  to  Oregon, 
but  I  assure  you  that  is  not  so,  and  I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  my  parents  a^e  grateful  for 
the  distinguished  service  he  has  rendered 
to  my  former  district  over  theVears. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  \will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  ^fntle- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  should  like  to  join^he 
tributes  to  Les  Arends.  He  has  beenS 
member  of  the  NATO  Parliamentariar 
Committee,  of  which  I  have  had  the ' 
honor  to  be  chairman  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  has  made  a  signal  contribu¬ 
tion  to  better  understanding  with  our 
NATO  allies.  He  is  always  genial  and 
gracious  on  the  floor.  I  am  proud  to  have 
him  for  a  friend. 

I  believe  that  a  good  part  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  life  he  can  attribute  to  his  beauti¬ 
ful,  gracious,  and  lovely  wife,  who  came 
originally  from  my  district.  I  am  proud 
that  we  in  eastern  Ohio  have  been  able 
to  make  that  contribution  to  Les  Arends. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  re¬ 
specting  Les  Arends. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  144  and  rollcall 
No.  170,  quorum  calls,  I  have  just 
learned  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  I  am  recorded 
absent. 

I  was  present  for  these  rollcalls,  ahd 
in  fact  I  am  recorded  on  these  fra me 
dates  as  being  present  and  voting  on 
other  legislative  matters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that'’ the  per¬ 
manent  Record  and  Journal  be  corrected 
accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thev&  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SUBCOMMITTEE^ ON  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  /Consent  that  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Immigration  and  Nationality 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  have 
permission  to  sit  in  executive  session 
today /luring  general  debate. 

SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
thq/fequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
HALT).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MEMBER  OF  PUB¬ 
LIC  LAND  REVIEW  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Land  Law  Review  Commission: 
Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  22, 1965. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

Speaker, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  been  elected  as 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission.  Under  the  provisions  of  Pub¬ 


lic  Law  88-606,  the  Chairman  is  the  19t 
member,  selected  by  the  18  members  wlyfee 
composition  is  set  forth  in  section 
paragraphs  (i),  (ii),  and  (iii)  of  the  lartv.  I 
am  therefore  resigning  as  a  member /bf  the 
Commission  from  the  House  of  Reni'esenta- 
tives  appointed  by  you,  effective/July  22, 
1965. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  N.  A/^pinall, 

Chairman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  will  bp  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
pnes: 

[Roll  No.  195] 

Arenas  Mailliard  Rumsfeld 

Ashleyv  Martin,  Mass.  Scott 

BonnerX  Murray  Shipley 

Bow  \  Pepper  Teague,  Tetf' 

Evins,  Tenh.  Pool  Toll 

Halleck  \  Powell  Waggorurfer 

Harvey,  Ind.\  Reid,  N.Y.  White, ^daho 

Karth  \  Rivers,  Alaska 

Keogh  NRoncalio 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this /Rollcall  407 
Members  have  answered  t^aheir  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  chnsejft,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  were  dispensed 
with. 

THE  HOUSING  BILL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cgmsent  that  thexconferees 
on  H.R.  7984/ the  housing  bill,  Dave  until 
midnight  po  file  a  report  thereonn 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  r^uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas 

There  was  no  objection. 


5COMMITTEE  ON  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Immigration  and  Nationality  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  have 
permission  to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBER  TO 
PUBLIC  LA^fD  LAW  REVIEW  COM¬ 
MISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of/section  3,  Public  Law  88-606, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
PublitnLand  Law  Review  Commission  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]  to 
fill  afn  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMODITY 

CREDIT  CORPORATION  FOR  THE 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30, 

1964— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES¬ 
IDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  papers,  was  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  Congress 
brought  into  being  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  In  transmitting  the 
report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1964,  as  provided  by  sec¬ 
tion  13  of  Public  Law  806,  80th  Congress, 
I  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  view,  in  sum¬ 
mary,  the  three  decades  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  operations. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  the  Commodity 
Credit. Corporation  has: 

First.  Enabled  farmers  to  hold  their 
crops  for  fair  market  prices. 

Second.  Minimized  the  depressing  ef¬ 
fect  of  surpluses  by  holding  them  off  the 
market. 

Third.  Assured  a  stable  flow  of  food  to 
consuRjers,  deterring  inflationary  pres¬ 
sures. 

Fourths  Created  a  sound  base  for 
banks  and,  other  lending  institutions 
which  supplV  the  credit  needs  of  farmers. 

Fifth.  Provided  in  wartime  the  means 
of  supplying  our  allies  with  food  and 
fiber,  and  in  the\postwar  period  became 
the  instrument  which  insured  that  food 
could  also  help  keepyhe  peace. 

Sixth.  Acted  as  the  mechanism  for 
executing  the  food-foVpeace  program, 
the  International  WheavAgreement,  and 
other  similar  international  programs. 

Seventh.  Supported  the  i^ipid  expan¬ 
sion  of  agricultural  exports. 

During  fiscal  1964,  the  Chmmodity 
Credit  Corporation  reduced  its\invest- 
ment  in  farm  commodity  inventories  by 
more  than  $380  million.  The  wheat  in¬ 
ventory  was  reduced  by  about  275  milnon 
bushels,  and  the  supplies  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  were  brought  down  to  manageable 
levels. 
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^  ,ie  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
a  creature  of  legislation.  Its  ability  to 
fulfill  our  objectives  for  the  future  is  no 
greater  than  the  strength  of  legislation 
enactfed  by  the  Congress.  It  can  function 
best  when  farm  commodity  programs  are 
responsive  to  the  conditions  which  exist 
in  the  agricultural  economy.  If  these 
progranis  are  in  tune  with  the  times,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  can  per¬ 
form  its  \  proper  functions  for  farmers 
and  for  tllp  public. 

The  legislation  which  I  proposed  this 
year,  and  Which  is  now  before  the  Con¬ 
gress,  will  help  the  Corporation  to  carry 
forward  the  objectives  it  should  fulfill 
in  the  coming  decade.  These  objectives 
are:  \ 

To  continue  the  financial  progress  of 
our  farmers;  \ 

To  further  weduce  the  Corporation’s 
costs  by  bringing  stocks  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  dowiA  to  more  manageable 
levels; 

To  assure  an  abundant  supply  of  high- 
quality,  reasonably  priced  foods  without 
fear  of  severe  pripe  fluctuations  for  our 
consumers ; 

To  cushion  the  fbrces  of  the  revolution 
in  farm  productivity  which  enable  out¬ 
put  to  far  exceed  bur  capacity  for  use 
by  balancing  the  growth  in  farm  output 
with  our  ever-expanding  food  and  fiber 
requirements; 

To  use  our  abundance  as  a  force  for 
peace  and  progress ; 

To  rely  more  upon  the  marketplace  as 
the  primary  source  of  flair  farm  returns. 

Instruments  of  public  policy  can 
weight  the  scales  of  economic  justice  on 
the  side  of  those  who  are\disadvantaged, 
but  they  should  enhance — not  sup¬ 
plant — the  equal  opportunity  for  each 
person  to  obtain  a  decent  livelihood 
from  our  economic  system 

The  Commodity  Credit  \Corporation 
has  an  important  place  ampng  the  in¬ 
struments  of  public  policy: 

Without  the  programs  foir  which  it 
acts  as  fiscal  agent,  the  income  netted 
by  farmers  would  decline  by  half. 

Without  adequate  income,  the  family 
farm  system  which  dominates  \nv  agri 
culture  would  die. 

Without  family  farms,  the  vast  abun¬ 
dance  of  food  and  fiber  we  all  havle  come 
to  expect  as  a  natural  condition  of  a 
highly  productive  economy  would  no 
longer  be  assured. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
as  a  visible  expression  of  our  commit 
ment  to  abundance,  continues  to  Be  a 
servant  of  all  people.  What  began\30 
years  ago  as  an  experiment  to  provide 
economic  justice  for  the  farmer  has  m 
become  a  tested  instrument  in  the  co: 
tinuing  experiment  each  generatio: 
performs  to  demonstrate  the  vitality  o: 
our  democracy. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  July  22,  1965. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  8283 
with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  in  the 
Chdiir 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  7  under  line  18,  page  4 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  Before  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  bill,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
to  recognize  the  fine  job  that  the  great 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
performed  in  managing  this  bill  and 
bringing  it  to  the  floor.  I  congratulate 
its  distinguished  chairman  and  other 
members.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  who  have 
served  in  the  House  a  long  time  are  al¬ 
ways  reassured  by  the  fact  that  whenever 
the  occasion  arises  and  duty  calls,  new 
Members  rise  to  responsibilities  of  lead¬ 
ership  in  tune  with  the  highest  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  House.  I  think  all  Members 
will  join  me  in  commending  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons],  for  the  competent  and  dedi¬ 
cated  management  he  has  given  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  the  de¬ 
bate  on  this  bill  has  been  good.  For  the 
most  part  it  has  been  constructive. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  most  of  the 
criticism  has  related  either  to  exceptional 
cases  or  to  mistakes  in  administration. 

We  have  heard  that  at  one  center  a 
number  of  women  got  drunk  and  were 
dismissed.  Of  course,  we  did  not  hear 
about  the  thousands  of  young  women  who 
are  using  this  program  to  further  their 
education  and  to  give  themselves  an  ad¬ 
ditional  chance  in  life.  We  heard,  prob¬ 
ably  with  some  degree  of  humor,  that 
someone  was  told,  when  calling  some¬ 
body  in  the  administration,  that  he  or 
she  should  relax.  Such  an  answer  was 
perhaps  uncalled  for,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  go  to  the  question  of  the  merits 
of  this  important  legislation.  I  think 
my  good  friend  from  Minnesota  talked 
yesterday  about  a  telephone  directory , 
whether  the  administration  had  one  and 
if  it  had  one,  whether  it  was  a  good  one. 
I  am  for  telephone  directories,  I  am  for 
good  telephone  directories,  but  I  really 
do  not  think  that  goes  to  the  merits  of 
this  issue. 

In  my  opinion,  from  what  I  know  of 
this  program,  and  I  have  examined  it  in 
my  district  and  in  my  State,  no  program 
Ahas  done  more  in  less  time  for  humanity 
than  the  antipoverty  program  which  we 
passed  only  a  few  months  ago.  This 
program  is  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
the  greatest  and  finest  administrators 
in  the  Federal  Government.  He  has 
proved  that  in  his  administration  of  the 


Peace  Corps  program.  He  had  to  put 
this  program  on  the  track  before  he  had 
set  up  his  office  establishment.  Before 
he  had  organized  his  staff,  he  was  receiv¬ 
ing  calls  from  thousands  of  people,  from 
hundreds  of  communities  across  the  land. 
That  has  been  inevitable  because  it  is  a 
human  relations  program. 

It  is  a  program  that  goes  to  every  part 
of  the  country  and  in  which  many,  many 
citizens  are  interested.  Give  the  Honor¬ 
able  Sargeant  Shriver  a  chance,  and  I 
sincerely  believe  that  when  we  come 
back  here  next  year  we  will  find  this  one 
of  the  best  administered  programs  in  the 
country.  I  think  the  affirmative  side  of 
this  issue  completely  overshadows  any 
mistakes  that  may  have  been  made  in 
administration. 

The  big  thing  about  this  program  is 
that  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation, 
several  millions  of  our  most  unfortunate 
fellow  citizens  have  been  touched  and 
have  been  given  new  hope — 3,000  Amer¬ 
ican  communities  have  responded  to  the 
challenge  to  assist  their  poor. 

Over  300,000  boys  and  girls  have  sought 
a  new  chance  through  the  Job  Corps  and 
the  job  centers.  Over  10,000  Americans 
have  already  been  given  this  chance. 

Over  1  million  teenagers  are  already 
working  through  neighborhood  youth 
centers. 

Over  20,000  Americans  have  applied  to 
participate  in  VISTA  which  is  the  Amer¬ 
ican  home  variety  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  low  income 
children  are  already  enrolled  in  the 
Head  Start  program. 

Over  10,000  American  groups  and  in¬ 
dividuals  under  the  auspices  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  are  creating  new  jobs  and  new 
businesses  for  the  American  poor. 

In  9  months  of  operation,  I  have  been 
advised  that  this  program  has  helped 
nearly  6  million  Americans  in  some 
aspect  of  their  lives — and  this  is  only  the 
beginning. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  am  speaking  in  pious  platitudes  when 
I  say  that  this  issue  has  a  moral  origin. 
I  think  the  work  that  can  be  done 
through  this  bill,  even  if  we  attain  only 
half  of  our  goals,  will  be  worth  twice  the 
money.  I  think  it  will  strengthen  Amer¬ 
ican  homes  and  American  family  life.  I 
think  it  will  help  us  to  lift  up  individual 
American  citizens.  I  think  it  is  in  line 
with  the  highest  traditions  and  practices 
of  our  country.  Certainly,  it  was  that 
spirit — that  emphasis  on  the  individual 
and  his  dignity,  that  caused  our  fore¬ 
fathers  to  write  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  It  was  in 
that  same  spirit  that  we  enacted  last  year 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  is  in  the 
same  spirit  that  we  come  here  today.  We 
believe  that  the  great  educational  pro¬ 
grams  sponsored  by  President  Johnson 
and  supported  in  many  instances  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  help  uplift  individ¬ 
ual  Americans  and  will  help  to  give  dig¬ 
nity  to  the  individual  man.  This  it  seems 
to  me  is  the  great  thrust  of  the  89th  Con¬ 
gress.  If  we  do  nothing  more  than  to 
help  those  who  need  help  the  most  to 
become  self-respecting  and  self-support- 
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ing  individuals  who  can  hold  their  heads 
high  among  their  fellows,  history  will 
vindicate  the  89th  Congress.  Thousands 
who  follow  us  for  a  hundred  years  will 
call  us  blessed  and  will  say  our  job  was 
well  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  This 
bill  is  right.  This  bill  is  just.  This  bill 
should  be  passed.  This  committee  should 
be  supported  and  I  hope  that  this  great 
new  emancipation  proclamation — eman¬ 
cipation  from  poverty  and  ignorance — 
will  have  resounding  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks;  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  was 
granted  permission  to  speak  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  3  minutes.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  proposal  under  this  program 
which  has  been  presented  by  the  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Organization  of  Scioto 
County,  Ohio  under  the  auspices  and 
leadership  of  the  United  Consumers  of 
Ohio. 

This  committee  was  first  organized  by 
designating  certain  people  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  without  their  consent  or  knowl¬ 
edge.  Then  a  number  of  meetings  were 
called  without  advance  notice  to  some 
members  serving  on  the  committee,  and 
in  some  cases  without  adequate  notice, 
so  that  many  of  those  selected  on  the 
committee  knew  nothing  of  the  meetings 
or  knew  nothing  of  the  organizational 
procedure.  Then  everything — lock, 
stock  and  barrel — was  turned  over  to 
the  United  Consumers  of  Ohio  to  direct, 
manage,  and  operate. 

They  have  now  presented  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  with  two  pro¬ 
grams. 

First.  They  are  going  to  conduct  a 
survey  of  the  impoverished  people  in  the 
area,  and  they  will  start  out  with  a  staff 
director  and  secretary  and  two  clerical 
aids,  and  they  are  going  to  have  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $9,412.  These  will  be  supplied  by 
the  United  Consumers  of  Ohio,  I  assume. 

Second.  This  organization  says  in  its 
brochure  that  the  number  of  impover¬ 
ished  people  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
census  data,  yet  they  are  going  to  make 
this  determination  and  charge  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  a  fee  of  $6,250,  repre¬ 
senting  $1  for  every  impoverished  family 
in  the  area.  Apparently,  they  already 
know  how  many  there  are.  They  already 
have  the  data.  As  then*  brochure  indi¬ 
cates,  they  will  get  this  from  census  in¬ 
formation,  yet  they  are  going  to  charge 
the  Federal  Government  $1  per  family  to 
make  this  determination  and  tabulation 
and  to  explain  to  the  staff  what  this  fig¬ 
ure  means. 

This  organization  was  organized  as  a 
nonprofit  organization  but  consider¬ 
able  profits  will  be  reaped  by  it  if  this  ap¬ 
plication  is  approved. 

The  next  program  calls  for  a  consumer 
education  program.  They  are  going  to 
teach  the  poor  people  in  this  community 
how  to  spend  their  money. 

I  should  like  to  make  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  or  possibly  some 
Member  on  the  other  side,  in  regard  to 
this. 


Can  the  gentleman  from  California 
advise  me  whether  the  instruction  of  the 
poor  people  on  how  to  spend  their  mon¬ 
ey  is  a  proper  function  under  this  pro¬ 
gram?  I  thought  that  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  was  they  did  not  have  any  assets 
or  money  to  spend,  that  the  purpose  of 
the  program  was  to  teach  them  a  voca¬ 
tion  or  trade  so  they  would  be  able  to 
sustain  themselves.  Why  should  money 
and  effort  be  wasted  teaching  them  how 
to  spend  something  they  do  not  have? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  In  answer  to  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  question,  that  is  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  to  educate  poor  people. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Education  is  one  thing 
but  instruction  on  how  to  spend  your 
moneys  which  they  do  not  have  is  another 
thing.  It  would  seem  to  me  they  could 
better  serve  a  purpose  by  teaching  them 
vocations  or  giving  them  basic  educa¬ 
tion,  rather  than  instruction  on  how  to 
spend  something  they  do  not  have. 

This  is  how  they  propose  to  go  about 
it.  They  submitted  a  budget.  It  con¬ 
tains  salaries  of  $14,600.  They  set  forth 
in  their  brochure  that  they  are  going  to 
encourage  neighborhood  meetings  and 
encourage  that  these  meetings  be  held  in 
the  homes  of  the  various  individuals 
around,  so  that  there  will  be  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  atmosphere  and  a  less  formal  at¬ 
mosphere  and  the  necessity  of  travel  will 
be  eliminated.  Yet  they  have  in  their 
proposal  $29,000  for  travel.  That  is  a  lot 
of  traveling  in  any  neighborhood. 

I  am  giving  this  as  an  example  of  how 
the  taxpayer’s  money  is  going  to  be  used. 

They  also  have  in  their  application 
$50,000  for  space  cost  and  rentals,  $45,000 
of  which  is  for  the  rental  of  meeting 
places.  There  ai'e  in  that  community 
meeting  places  which  are  available  free 
of  charge,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be 
running  out  of  their  ears. 

Who  is  going  to  get  this  $45,000?  Does 
the  gentleman  know  the  practice,  in  this 
procedure?  Furthermore,  if  they  are 
going  to  conduct  these  meetings  in 
neighborhood  homes  as  the  summary  of 
the  proposal  suggests  why  is  it  necessary 
to  spend  $45,000  of  the  taxpayer’s  money 
for  meeting  places.  Or  is  this  money 
going  to  be  used  to  compensate  some 
politician  for  past  or  future  favors? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  might 
be  better  if  you  were  to  ask  that  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Has  this  applica¬ 
tion  been  approved  ? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  No,  sir.  And  in  all 
fairness  I  should  say  I  contacted  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  re¬ 
quested  that  they  hold  it  up  and  make  a 
further  investigation,  and  they  have 
done  this. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  answer 
to  his  question  is,  if  the  review  is  made, 
much  of  what  you  are  talking  about  will 
be  eliminated. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  should  certainly 


hope  so,  but  let  me  point  out  that  they 
go  on  further  in  the  program  with  $28,000 
for  consumer  supplies.  I  suppose  that 
will  be  the  material  and  the  propaganda 
that  the  people  will  be  served  or  in¬ 
doctrinated  with. 

Now,  here  is  an  interesting  item.  Oth¬ 
er  costs,  $24,000.  Included  in  these  oth¬ 
er  costs  are  administrative  overhead,  per¬ 
sonnel  operating  expenses  of  $1,500  per 
unit  for  six  units,  which  is  a  total  of 
$9,000,  which  this  nonprofit  organization, 
the  United  Consumers  of  Ohio,  are  going 
to  get  as  a  fee  in  addition  to  the  salaries 
and  other  funds  available  to  them  in 
here.  In  addition  to  that,  they  have  an¬ 
other  item  in  the  sum  of  $8,200  which 
they  represent  as  10  percent  for  reserves 
in  the  event  they  have  not  figured  their 
costs  accurately. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Surely. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  A  moment  ago  the 
gentleman  stated  that  this  program  had 
not  been  approved.  It  does  not  seem  to 
add  to  the  value  of  our  discussion  to  de¬ 
liberate  on  what  someone  has  proposed. 
I  know  this  same  organization.  It  has 
been  repudiated  in  my  area  of  the  State. 
It  has  attempted  to  solicit  support  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  my  congressional  dis¬ 
trict,  but  it  has  been  given  a  cold  shoul¬ 
der.  It  is  an  isolated  case  where  some¬ 
one  thought  he  had  a  chance  to  get  in  on 
a  program  and  make  a  little  extra  money. 
I  am  sure  that  your  people  are  wise 
enough  not  to  accept  it  and  my  people 
are  wise  enough  not  to  accept  it.  There¬ 
fore,  I  do  not  feel  it  contributes  anything 
to  our  discussion. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  disagree  with  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio  in  this  respect,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  if  we  can  call  these  cases 
to  the  attention  of  the  OEO  they  will 
be  placed  on  guard  for  some  of  the  out¬ 
landish  proposals  and  I  hope  will  have 
the  good  judgment  to  deny  any  expendi¬ 
tures  of  this  kind.  Nor  is  this  an  isolated 
case  because  United  Consumers  of  Ohio 
have  indicated  they  will  attempt  similar 
programs  in  10  Ohio  counties — that  is 
far  from  being  isolated.  It  serves  this 
purpose.  At  least  it  will  put  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  on  guard  for  ap¬ 
plications  of  this  kind.  If  it  is  going  to 
be  done  in  10  different  instances,  it  will 
involve  a  lot  of  money.  For  example, 
they  have  $8,250  in  there  for  deviation 
costs.  They  have  $9,000  for  fees  on  top 
of  the  $6,200  for  fees,  on  top  of  $9,400  in 
salaries  plus  other  items  plus  the  $45,000 
for  renting  space.  This  is  an  unconscion¬ 
able  waste  of  the  taxpayers’  money.  I 
hope  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  will  look  at  this  in  the  proper 
light.  Certainly  from  this  application 
the  impoverished  people  of  this  area  are 
not  going  to  benefit  any  from  this  pro¬ 
gram  whatsoever.  In  fact,  the  poverty 
stricken  people  are  going  to  be  the  scape¬ 
goats  of  this,  and  some  outfit  like  the 
United  Consumers  of  Ohio  will  reap  the 
profits.  This  one  proposal  alone  involves 
over  $250,000  yet  only  a  small  part  of  this 
sum  is  ever  going  to  reach  the  impover¬ 
ished  people — and  that  in  the  form  of 
$28,000  in  consumable  supplies. 

This  is  a  device  for  some  enterprising 
concern  not  to  make  war  on  poverty  but 
upon  the  poverty  stricken.  The  poor 
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people  are  going  to  be  completely  dis¬ 
illusioned  by  these  types  of  programs. 
The  promises  held  out  to  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  people  that  this  legislation  will  be 
such  a  great  salvation  are  as  empty  as 
last  year’s  bird  nest. 

I  trust  the  OEO  will  have  the  good 
judgment  to  deny  any  concern  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  reap  such  profits  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  taxpayer  and  impoverished 
people  of  this  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments  to  section  7,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  19 : 

“DISAPPROVAL  OP  PLANS 

“Sec.  8.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1) 
inserting  ‘of  part  B’  before  ‘of  title  I’  and  (2) 
striking  out  ‘and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of 
such  submission’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis¬ 
approved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days 
of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has 
been  reconsidered  by  the  Director  and  found 
by  him  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part’.” 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  AYRES 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ayres:  Be¬ 
ginning  with  line  19  on  page  4,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  3  on  page  5. 

And  renumber  the  following  sections 
accordingly. 

(Mr.  AYRES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  prac¬ 
tically  every  member  of  the  Committee 
has  received  a  communication  from  his 
Governor.  This  is  the  so-called  amend¬ 
ment  that  would  restore  the  veto  power 
to  the  Governors  of  our  various  States. 
It  is  a  very  simple  amendment  but  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  crucial  ones.  It  is 
important  not  only  to  the  operation  of 
this  act  but  to  the  future  direction  of 
Federal-State  relations. 

The  amendment  merely  retains  the 
existing  veto  power  of  State  Governors 
in  two  key  programs  under  this  act. 
Under  the  act,  as  it  now  stands,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  can  veto  the  following  projects  in 
his  State: 

First.  Location  of  a  Job  Corps  camp  or 
residential  center. 

Second.  A  work-training  project 
known  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

Third.  Community  action  project. 

In  addition,  the  Governor  must  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  sending  of  a  list  of  volun¬ 
teers  into  his  State. 

The  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  destroys  the  veto  power 
as  applied  to  work-training  projects  and 
the  community  action  projects. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Will  the 
gentleman  tell  me,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  whether  the  amendment  he 
proposes  requires  the  Governor  to  exer¬ 


cise  the  absolute  power  he  is  given  pur¬ 
suant  to  any  criteria  contained  in  his 
amendment  or  any  part  of  the  bill,  or 
might  the  Governor  simply  exercise  the 
veto  because  he  did  not  particularly  like 
the  mayor  of  a  particular  city  or  city 
council  or  had  some  reason  other  than 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  AYRES.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  knows,  Sargent  Shriver,  the 
Director,  said  that  he  has  gotten  along 
very  well  with  the  program  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  in  the  present  act.  All  my 
amendment  does  is  leave  the  language 
as  it  is  now  in  the  act. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  That  is  not 
my  question,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  understood  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  question  very  well,  and  I  am  not 
about  to  say  that  your  Governor  or  my 
Governor  or  any  other  Governor  is  going 
to  make  those  decisions.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  permit  me  to  proceed,  at  the 
end  of  my  statement  perhaps  we  can 
have  a  discussion  on  that  issue. 

In  fact,  if  the  present  language  pre¬ 
vails  this  would  remove  the  last  vestige 
of  control  over  the  tangled,  confused, 
and  controversial  community  action  pro¬ 
grams. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  As  Gov¬ 
ernor  King,  Democrat,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  has  pointed  out,  the  mere  existence 
of  the  veto  power  gives  the  Governor 
some  leverage  in  assuring  that  these  vast 
new  Federal  programs  do  not  conflict 
with  and  injure  the  existence  of  the 
efforts  in  such  vital  fields  as  education 
and  public  health  and  welfare. 

As  Governor  King  put  it: 

The  existence  of  the  veto  power  has  already 
made  it  possible  to  tailor  projects  to  specific 
needs  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  veto  has  been  used  only  a  few 
times,  the  first  use  having  been  made  by 
President  Johnson’s  good  friend,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Connally,  of  Texas.  Let  me  em¬ 
phasize  this  point.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  did  not  oppose  tampering 
with  the  veto  power,  nor  for  that  matter 
did  Sargent  Shriver,  who  told  members 
of  our  committee  that  he  could  admin¬ 
ister  these  programs  with  or  without  the 
veto  power  as  it  is  found  in  the  act. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  by  our 
committee  on  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI,  who,  as 
far  as  I  can  determine,  was  acting  only 
for  himself. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Would  the  gentle¬ 
man  care  to  state  to  the  House  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Governor  of  Texas 
exercised  his  veto  power,  and  tell  the 
House  whether  he  thinks  this  is  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  veto  and  that  we  should 
do  nothing  about  it  in  the  House? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  have  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing  what  motivated  the  Governor  of 
Texas  to  veto  the  program. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  does 
have  a  way  of  knowing.  It  is  a  matter  of 
public  knowledge  and  record. 

Mr.  AYRES.  If  the  gentleman  from 
California  knows  why  the  Governor  of 
Texas  vetoed  it,  I  would  ask  the  gentle¬ 


man  to  explain  why  he  vetoed  it  since  the 
Governor  is  a  member  of  his  party  and 
not  a  member  of  mine. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  do  not  say  that 
everyone  in  my  party  is  always  right. 
But  in  this  particular  instance  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  very  clearly  exercised  his  veto  in  a 
manner  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  merits  of  the  project  but  which  un¬ 
fortunately  had  racial  overtones  and 
therefore  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
basic  rightness  of  the  project  itself. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  find  lan¬ 
guage — and  I  believe  the  committee  has 
found  such  language — so  as  to  make  sure 
fhat  the  veto  must  be  within  the  concept 
of  the  bill  and  the  rightness  of  the 
project. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  we  ought  to  set  the 
Record  straight  on  this.  As  I  have 
looked  at  the  Governor  of  Texas’  veto,  he 
raised  the  question  of  the  Farmers’  Union 
having  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro¬ 
gram.  He  looked  at  this  organization  as 
too  political  to  handle  a  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Governor  of  Mon¬ 
tana  has  done  the  same  thing  for  the 
same  reason. 

This  it  seems  to  me  is  a  question  for  the 
Governor  to  decide.  If  he  feels  that  the 
organizations  are  too  political  in  their 
States,  that  is  their  business.  The  law 
now  only  says  that  no  political  party 
should  be  running  any  of  these  programs. 

But  if  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt]  could  see  any  racial 
overtones  in  the  Farmers’  Union,  I  surely 
fail  to  see  any  of  it.  The  Governor  of 
Texas’  veto  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
interracial  balance  of  the  project. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  find  in  all  of  the  comment  that 
has  been  made  about  it,  it  was  done  pri¬ 
marily  because  the  Farmers’  Union  proj¬ 
ect  was  going  to  be  a  biracial  project  and 
that,  therefore,  it  was  opposed  not  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  Farmers’  Union  project 
but  because  the  Farmers’  Union  project 
followed  a  nonbiased  basis  all  the  way 
through. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  is  just  no  proof 
whatsoever  about  that. 

There  have  been  projects  accepted  in 
State  after  State  in  the  South  that  are 
interracial.  In  fact  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  would 
not  be  doing  his  duty  if  he  permitted  any 
project  to  be  set  up  that  was  not  inter¬ 
racial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  claim  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  is  going  to  veto  every  project  that 
is  interracial  just  is  not  true. 

You  can  throw  out  the  suspicions  all 
the  time  and  start  waving  the  racial  flag 
and  thereby  condemn  every  southerner 
just  because  he  is  a  southerner.  I  think 
we  should  get  over  that  attitude.  We  now 
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see  many  Federal  programs  that  are 
interracial  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  passed  a  civil  rights 
law  last  year  and  I  think  most  south¬ 
erners  have  made  the  decision  that  they 
are  going  to  live  by  the  law.  But  just  to 
condemn  them  because  they  happen  to 
come  from  the  South,  I  do  not  feel  is 
fair  at  all. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  pinpointed  the  issue  very 
clearly.  All  programs  financed  under 
this  act  must  be  racially  integrated  and 
must  be  nondiscriminatory.  It  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Further¬ 
more,  each  of  the  Governors  who  has  ex¬ 
ercised  a  veto  power  has  also  declined  to 
veto  other  programs  under  this  act,  all 
of  which  are  nondiscriminatory  and  all  of 
which  are  racially  integrated  in  their 
operation. 

Governor  Smylie,  of  Idaho,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Governors’  conference, 
has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  resolution  that 
was  adopted  on  May  5  in  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  who  are  Republicans  support  our 
amendment  to  restore  the  veto  power. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  privilege  of  talk¬ 
ing  again  with  my  friend  from  California, 
Governor  Brown,  and  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt! 
for  making  it  possible  for  me  to  have  a 
little  chat  with  him. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  is  certainly  correct,  that  our 
very  fine  Governor  of  California,  whom 
I  believe  is  a  very  fail-minded  Governor 
and  is  doing  a  great  service  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  California,  in  testifying  before  our 
committee  on  the  Minimum  Wage  Act 
amendments,  the  question  was  brought 
up  as  to  how  he  felt  about  the  Governors’ 
veto  power  being  repealed  under  the 
Poverty  Act.  The  Governor  stated,  and 
I  quote  him: 

Now,  I  know  this  may  not  be  the  position 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  fundamentally  wrong  to 
take  away  the  Governors’  veto  power. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California.  The  Governor  said 
practically  the  same  thing  to  me.  In 
fact,  he  said,  “Congressman,  I  hope  your 
amendment  prevails.” 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  authorized 
to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Governor  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  that  he  did  not  realize  in  his  state¬ 
ment  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the 
bill  as  written.  He  has  authorized  me 
to  say  he  fully  supports  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  written  in  spite  of  the  re¬ 
marks  he  made  before  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
x-ise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
_  ment  and,  like  my  friend  from  Ohio,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
regret  very  much  having  had  to  object 
to  the  request  of  my  fi-iend  from  Ohio, 
but  some  of  us  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
also  want  to  have  the  oppoi-tunity  to  ad¬ 
dress  oui-selves  to  this  particular 
amendment. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  a  word  about 
the  statement  that  has  just  been  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  with  respect 
to  the  position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  with  respect  to  the 
position  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  on  the  question 
of  the  Governor’s  veto.  I  can  say  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio  that  night  before  last 
I  had  a  conversation  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  which  he  indi¬ 
cated  his  full  supoi-t  of  the  committee 
bill  as  written.  I  can  also  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that,  when  I  intro¬ 
duced  my  amendment  providing  for  a 
modification  of  the  Governor’s  veto,  I  did 
so  with  the  full  knowledge  and  support 
of  Mr.  Shriver,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  So  I  want  to  be 
very  clear  that  the  inference  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  that  neither  the  Presi¬ 
dent  nor  Mr.  Shriver  supports  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  is  not  accurate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  fi'om  Ohio  and  in  doing  so  I  want 
to  say  a  word  about  the  law  as  it  now 
stands. 

The  present  act  provides  that  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  may  veto  any  program  or  project 
of  assistance  px-oposed  to  be  undertaken 
in  his  State  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Oppoi-tunity  in  conjunction  with  any 
public  agency  or  any  pi'ivate  institution 
or  organization  other  than  an  institution 
of  higher  education. 

The  veto  power,  the  absolute  veto 
power,  in  the  present  law  affects  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program,  the  adult  basic 
education  program,  the  VISTA  volun¬ 
teers,  and  the  Job  Corps.  The  veto  power 
as  it  is  in  the  act  is  total  and  absolute  and 
extends  to  every  section  of  the  act.  The 
committee  amendment  to  the  act,  sec¬ 
tion  8,  provides  that  applications  for 
programs  or  projects  by  local  communi¬ 
ties  for  a  community  action  pi-ogi-am, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  or  adult 
basic  education  progi’am  must  still  be 
submitted  to  the  Governor  of  that  State 
for  his  approval.  The  Governor  has  30 
days  within  which  to  expi-ess  an  opinion 
on  the  program.  If  the  30-day  period 
ends  without  the  Governor  having  ex¬ 
pressed  disapproval  of  the  program,  it 
goes  into  effect.  In  those  rai-e  cases 
where  a  Governor  should  decide  to  dis¬ 
approve  a  program,  under  the  committee 
amendment,  it  must  be  reviewed  and  re¬ 
considered  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  in  light  of  the  comments  of 
the  Governor,  if  he  has  made  any.  He  is 
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not,  under  the  present  act,  required  to 
give  any  reasons  whatsoever  for  his  veto. 
Under  the  committee  bill,  however,  whei-e 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  finds  reason  to  suppoi-t  a 
Governor’s  disapproval,  then  the  appli¬ 
cation  will  be  denied.  Whex-e,  however, 
after  review  of  the  facts,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
makes  the  detennination  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  is  fully  consistent  with  the  law 
and  with  the  purposes  and  policies'of  the 
act,  then  those  projects  and  proposals 
may  be  permitted  to  go  forward  in  spite 
of  the  Governor’s  disapproval. 

I  want  to  reiterate,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  that 
this  review  of  the  Governor’s  veto  applies 
only  to  the  community  action  pi-ogram, 
the  adult  basic  education  progi-am,  and 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Coi-ps  progx-am. 

The  committee  amendment  in  no  way 
changes  the  existing  absolute  veto  power 
of  the  Governor  with  i-espect  to  the  Job 
Corps  program  or  the  VISTA  volunteers. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee 
came  to  the  point  of  view  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  should  be  provided  with  an  effec¬ 
tive  voice  concerning  pi-ograms  going  on 
within  his  State.  The  committee  recog¬ 
nizes  that  Governors  may  have  knowl¬ 
edge,  information,  insight,  and  wisdom 
as  to  the  desirability  of  particular  proj¬ 
ects  and  recognizes  that  Governors 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  addx-ess 
themselves  to  any  problems  these  pi’oj- 
ects  may  present  to  that  State  under 
State  law.  It  understands  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  should  have  a  method  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  bring  their  knowledge, 
competence,  and  prestige  to  bear  on 
these  programs. 

The  committee  amendment  allows  for 
all  of  these  factors  while  at  the  same 
time  closes  existing  avenues  of  possible 
abuse  under  the  pi-esent  law  under  sec¬ 
tion  209(c).  It  affords  us  a  method  of 
l-eview  of  vetoes  that  might  be  ai'biti’ary, 
capricious,  or  discriminatory.  It  pi-otects 
the  rig:ht  of  local  communities  to  a  self- 
detennination  that  is  consistent  with  the 
policy  of  State  and  local  law  throughout 
this  Nation  and  with  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act. 

Now  this  retention  by  State  Governors 
of  their  power  to  approve  or  disappi-ove 
the  establishment  of  Job  Corps  centers 
and  the  assignment  of  VISTA  volunteers 
to  their  pati-icular  States  never  came  into 
contention  in  our  committee. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  Governors  in  the  decisions  af¬ 
fecting  applications  for  Job  Corps  cen¬ 
ters  and  for  VISTA  volunteei-s  px-esent 
considei-ations  substantially  different 
from  those  applicable  to  the  veto  as  it 
now  stands  under  section  209(c) . 

Let  me  make  my  point  clear. 

In  the  case  of  the  VISTA  program, 
volunteei-s  are  ti-ained  and  selected  at 
Federal  expense  and  even  after  assign¬ 
ment  or  refei-ral  retain  a  special  Federal 
status — they  come  from  outside  the  com¬ 
munity  to  conduct  a  Fedex-al  program. 
This  statxxs,  and  the  possible  need  for  a 
special  check  by  the  States,  has  not  been 
in  issue  and  was  recognized  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  bill  submitted  by  the  administration 
last  year. 

Secondly,  in  the  case  of  the  Job  Corps 
centers  these  programs  also  involve  a  di¬ 
rect  Federal  activity  as  distinguished 
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from  assistance  to  local  programs  or 
community  agencies.  A  Governor’s  veto 
power  over  Job  Corps  programs  in  no 
way  impinges  upon  the  normal  legal  or 
governmental  framework  within  the 
State.  It  does  not  operate  to  transfer 
to  the  Governor  control  over  any  matter 
which  would  normally  be  assigned  else¬ 
where  by  State  law. 

To  a  great  degree,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  amendment  as  it  is  now  writ¬ 
ten  provides  for  a  return  to  orthodoxy. 
It  was  primarily  concern  for  the  tradi¬ 
tional,  constitutional,  and  statutory  re¬ 
lationships  of  Governors  to  State  officers, 
such  as  educational  officials,  and  to  com¬ 
munities  within  the  State  that  convinced 
the  members  of  the  committee  of  the  need 
to  amend  the  act.  The  Governor’s  power 
with  respect  to  adult  basic  education 
programs  under  title  II-B  of  the  act  is 
a  good  example.  Inasmuch  as  that  pro¬ 
gram  operates  under  the  traditional 
State  plan  scheme  and  since  the  plan  is 
prepared  by  the  State  education  agency, 
the  Governor’s  influence  will  sometimes 
control  and  will  always  be  felt.  The 
committee  felt  that  power  to  exercise  the 
veto  in  some  States  operated  to  shift  legal 
power  or  responsibility  for  education 
programs  to  an  official — the  Governor — 
other  than  the  one  designated  by  State 
law,  such  as  the  director  of  the  State 
education  agency. 

Of  primary  concern  to  the  committee, 
however,  was  the  unlimited  power  of  the 
Governor  to  veto  programs  and  projects 
under  title  II-A  of  the  act,  community 
action  programs. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  cite  five 
major  reasons  why  our  committee  was 
disturbed  with  the  Governor’s  absolute 
veto  power  over  essentially  local,  com¬ 
munity  oriented  programs  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  essentially  Federal 
programs,  the  Job  Corps  and  VISTA 
volunteers. 

First,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mi’s.  Ford]  pointed  out — and  I  note  he 
failed  to  get  any  response  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  he  directed  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres] — there  are  no  stand¬ 
ards  and  there  are  no  criteria  estab¬ 
lished  under  present  law  for  the  exercise 
of  the  veto.  The  law  in  its  present  form 
does  not  prescribe  any  criteria  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Governor  in  the  course  of 
his  decisionmaking.  The  power  of  the 
Governor  under  section  209(c)  is 
absolute.  It  may  be  exercised  without 
any  of  the  restrictions  or  restraints  that 
would  have  been  reasonably  provided  by 
a  State  legislature  drafting  a  similar 
State  statute  and  seeking  to  satisfy  the 
concern  of  representatives  anticipating 
its  possible  use  in  connection  with  pro¬ 
grams  in  their  own  communities. 

Second,  the  Governor’s  power  of  con¬ 
trol  over  these  federally  assisted  pro¬ 
grams  is  far  greater,  than  that  which  they 
enjoy  with  respect  to  action  of  their  own 
State  governments.  In  some  States,  the 
Governor  has  no  veto  at  all,  but  there  is 
no  State  where  the  Governor’s  veto  of 
the  legislative  process  cannot  be  reversed 
by  the  State  legislature.  Nor  can  the 
Governor  of  any  State  veto  the  action  of 
a  city  or  municipality  acting  within  its 
charter  or  conducting  admittedly  local 
affairs.  In  States  with  home  rule  provi¬ 


sions  in  their  constitutions,  not  even  the 
State  legislature  could  confer  the  kind 
of  power  over  essentially  local  matters 
which  the  Congress  has  provided  Gov¬ 
ernors  in  209(c)  as  now  written. 

So  the  committee  felt  that  the  veto 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
would  give  him  a  control  over  local  pro¬ 
grams  and  local  affairs,  over  which,  under 
State  law,  he  normally  would  have  no 
direct  control  and  for  which  he  is  not 
responsible. 

Third  the  veto  power  as  it  is  now 
written  in  the  present  law  is  without 
precedent  in  any  Federal  program  where 
Federal  assistance  is  given  without  a 
State  contribution  to  the  local  commun¬ 
ity  project.  There  are  now  many  pro¬ 
grams  under  which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  a  municipality  interact  with 
one  another  directly. 

I  refer,  for  example,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  such  programs  as  community  facili¬ 
ties,  urban  renewal,  public  housing,  and 
Federal  aid  to  airports.  We  do  not  give 
the  Governor  a  right  to  veto  an  urban 
renewal  project.  This  is  because  it  is 
essentially  a  local  community  project. 

A  Governor’s  veto  power,  we  all 
understand,  would  in  no  way  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  such  essentially 
local  programs  and  indeed  might  in¬ 
hibit  their  effectiveness. 

Fourth,  the  existence  of  an  absolute 
veto  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor  was 
deemed  by  the  committee  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Anti¬ 
poverty  Act.  To  take  a  case  in  point, 
the  community  action  program  is  based 
on  the  thesis,  as  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins] 
said  so  eloquently  yesterday  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie],  that 
broad-based  and  representative  bodies 
of  public  and  private  agencies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  can  best  determine  the  needs 
of  their  own  community,  assess  and  co¬ 
ordinate  local  resources,  and  determine 
the  best  program  for  the  eradication  of 
poverty  in  their  area.  The  Governor’s 
absolute  veto  over  local  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams  is  contradictory  to  this  approach. 

Fifth,  the  present  veto  allows  com¬ 
pletely  arbitrary  action.  The  veto  could 
be  based  on  prejudice,  political  rivalry, 
misundei’standing,  or  whim.  It  could  be 
exercised  for  any  reason,  or  no  reason. 
Individual  Governors,  therefore,  have  it 
within  their  power  to  frustrate  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  policies  of  the  act. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  define  the  cri¬ 
teria  which  would  govern  the  exercise 
of  the  gubernatorial  veto,  the  committee 
devised  the  review  process  now  in  sec¬ 
tion  8  of  H.R.  8283.  This  provision  pre¬ 
vents  only  arbitrariness.  If  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  uses  his  power  under  State  laws  to 
limit  a  community  program,  it  will  not 
be  because  we  have  provided  him  with  a 
license  to  do  so.  Review  will  provide 
the  sort  of  balance  that  has  proved  so 
valuable  in  maintaining  the  democratic 
process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mi-.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  that  my 
very  good  friend  from  California  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  he  had  a  private 
conversation  with  Governor  Brown,  of 
California.  I  certainly  would  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  explanation  of  it. 

However,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  Governor  Brown 
made  it  very  clear  he  opposed  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  Governor’s  veto.  Further 
than  this,  another  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  subsequent  to  this,  while  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  still  testifying,  brought  up  the 
question  as  to  specifically  whether  the 
Governor  or  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  understood  the  way  the  bill  would 
be  applied,  and  Governor  Brown  said 
nothing,  or  said  nothing  to  indicate  that 
he  did  not.  I  immediately  attempted  to 
clarify  the  matter  to  the  Governor  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committtee, 
and  no  comment  was  made  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  to  the  committee  to  the  effect  that  he 
did  not  understand  how  the  Governor’s 
veto  operated. 

Mr.  GO  ODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  how  his  own 
Governor  feels  about  this  veto? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  able  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  my  very  good  friend,  with  whom 
I  have  worked  on  many  bills,  that  the 
Governor  of  Indiana,  a  great  Democrat, 
a  distinguished  Governor,  Roger  Brani- 
gin,  fully  suports  the  committee  bill  as 
written. 

I  might  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  on  the  13th  of  May, 
I  believe  it  was,  when  I  offered  my 
amendment  to  this  bill  the  first  time, 
the  committee  adopted  the  amendment. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  in  committee,  I 
offered  a  modification  of  my  original 
amendment,  the  modification  was  adop¬ 
ted  and  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  which  we  are  discussing. 

The  Governor  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Brani- 
gin,  sent  me  a  telegram  on  the  20th  of 
May  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  op¬ 
posed  to  a  ban  on  the  Governor’s  veto. 
His  telegram  to  me  came  in  the  after¬ 
noon  after  we  had  already  adopted  the 
modified  amendment  that  same  morn¬ 
ing.  I  thereupon  wrote  a  letter  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Branigin  explaining  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  like  to  an¬ 
swer  the  gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  believe  you  have  an¬ 
swered  the  gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  saying  the 
Governor  of  Indiana  fully  supports  the 
committee  amendment  in  H.R.  8283. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Have  I  answered 
the  question  clearly? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding. 

In  respect  to  the  claims  that  certain 
individuals  support  the  bill,  of  course 
they  support  the  bill,  but  that  does  not 
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mean  they  would  not  support  the  bill  if 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  were  adopted. 

The  Director  of  the  program,  Mr. 
Shriver,  was  before  the  minority  one  day 
and  he  said  that  he  did  not  care  how  it 
was.  He  said,  “Congress  can  make  up 
its  own  mind.”  Let  us  permit  Congress 
to  make  up  its  own  mind  on  something, 
for  once. 

I  might  say,  if  the  Congress 
wants  the  governors  to  have  the 
veto,  I  think  this  is  the  inducement  we 
ought  to  make.  Just  because  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  exercised  their  veto  in  the  last 
year  shows  there  is  some  value  to  this 
proposal.  If  nobody  had  used  it  at  all, 
perhaps  there  would  not  have  been  any 
value  at  all  to  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  want  to  pay  any  tribute  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  poverty  program  in 
Illinois,  but  I  do  want  to  support  our 
Governor  of  Illinois,  who  sent  me  a  tele¬ 
gram,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Chicago,  III., 

May  18,  1965. 

Hon.  Robert  McClory, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  strongly  oppose  amending  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  delete  the  power  of  the 
Governor  to  veto  certain  projects  proposed 
under  the  program.  The  veto  power  is  im¬ 
perative  if  we  are  to  have  proper  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  and  if  we  are  to  insure  prdper 
implementation  of  the  program. 

Otto  Kf.rner, 

Governor. 

In  reply  I  sent  him  this  communica¬ 
tion. 

May  20,  1965. 

Hon.  Otto  Kerner, 

Governor,  State  of  Illinois, 

Springfield,  III. 

Dear  Governor:  I  appreciate  having  your 
telegram  stating  your  opposition  to  amend- . 
ing  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  delete 
the  power  of  the  Governor  to  veto  certain 
projects  under  the  program. 

I  strongly  support  your  position  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  McClory, 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  think  the  Governor  has  expressed 
himself  very  wisely,  and  it  is  consistent 
with  our  system  of  government.  He 
happens  to  be  a  Democrat,  but  he  is  a 
good  friend  of  mine  and  I  respect  his 
judgment  on  this  issue.  I  have  stated  to 
him  that  I  would  support  a  retention  of 
his  authority  to. veto  as  it  is  in  the  bill 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  yielding.  . 

While  I  oppose  this  particular  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  it 
is  quite  appropriate  that  it  would  come 
before  the  Congress.  We  have  all  man¬ 
ner  of  things  which  are  not  really  so.  We 
have  tax  increases  which  are  not  tax 


increases.  We  have  reciprocal  trade 
which  is  not  reciprocal  trade.  We  have 
tax  cuts  which  are  not  really  tax  cuts. 
We  have  Federal  aid  to  education  with¬ 
out  control  but  with  all  forms  of  control 
in  it.  I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  that 
we  should  have  a  veto  here  which  is  not 
a  veto. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasL 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  cannot  resist  the  observation  that 
Members  on  the  other  side  are  fond  of 
quoting  Governors  who  agree  with  them, 
but  when  the  Governors  do  not  agree  with 
them,  they  make  an  argument  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  use  its  own  discretion  in 
these  matters.  I  want  to  reiterate,  to  be 
as  clear  as  possible,  that  the  Governor  of 
Indiana  specifically  supports  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  as  it  is  written  in  the  bill, 
because  I  called  his  office  and  asked  him 
if  he  did. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  use  this  time  to  correct  the  Record,  as 
it  has  been  confused  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell],  As  he  indi¬ 
cated,  during  the  hearings  on  the  wage 
bill  in  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Bell]  posed  a  question  to 
the  Governor  concerning  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  and  asked  whether  or  not  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  California  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a  Governor’s  veto. 
That  is  all  he  asked.  The  Governor,  not 
realizing  that  the  committee  did  not  take 
away  the  veto,  said  “I  do  agree  there 
should  be  a  gubernatorial  veto.”  That  is 
all  he  said.  At  that  point  I  asked  for 
recognition  and,  also  being  told  I  was  out 
of  order  as  much  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell],  I  proceeded 
to  ask  the  Governor  whether  or  not  he 
realized  the  committee  bill  did  not  take 
away  the  Governor’s  veto  but  merely  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  review  by  the  administration, 
and  he  said  no,  he  did  not.  Before  he 
could  explain  any  further,  the  chairman 
rightfully  ruled  both  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bell]  and  myself  out  of 
order,  because  this  was  merely  a  question 
used  in  order  to  trap  the  Governor  with¬ 
out  fully  presenting  and  faithfully  pre¬ 
senting  the  question  as  it  should  have 
been  presented  and  in  a  hearing  not  on 
the  poverty  subject  at  all.  I  think  it  is 
unfair  for  the  answer  given  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  to  be  so  used  today,  when  certainly 
I  think  the  opposition  knows  they  are  not 
presenting  the  full  facts  as  to  what  ac¬ 
tually  happened  in  our  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  think  I  have  about  one  moment 
left,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief 
statement  before  I  yield  any  further. 

The  essence  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  can  be  found  in  the  committee 
report  on  page  13,  where  it  says: 

What  Congress  has  done  in  section  209(c) 
is  to  confer  upon  the  Governors  more  power 
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of  control  over  a  federally  assisted  program 
than  the  Governors  enjoy  with  respect  to 
State  action  of  their  own  governments. 

In  other  words,  we  have  given  the 
Governors  power  to  inject  themselves  into 
the  local  affairs  of  cities  throughout  this 
country,  in  the  spending  of  money  raised 
by  local  taxation,  in  a  way  that  the  laws 
and  constitutions  of  the  several  States  of 
this  country  would  prohibit.  The  com¬ 
mittee  bill  will  correct  this  error  made  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
and  restore  once  again  to  the  cities,  the 
sovereignty  which  they  enjoy  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  spending  of  the  money  they 
raise  through  local  taxation. 

To  give  you  an  example,  in  my  State  of 
Michigan  we  have  a  Governor  who  has 
played  fast  and  loose  politics  with  the 
poverty  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  does  it  not  only  in  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan  but  throughout  the  country.  He  is 
currently  engaged  in  building  a  national 
image  of  himself,  so  he  talks  one  way  the 
about  poverty  program  in  New  York  and 
another  way  about  it  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  And  within  the  State  itself 
he  talks  differently.  He  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  when  he  is  in  Cadillac,  Mich.,  and 
a  liberal  when  he  is  in  Livonia,  Mich. 
But  in  any  event  he  has  been  sniping  at 
the  program  outside  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  ever  since  it  was  enacted,  while 
taking  credit  within  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan  for  everything  the  program  is  doing. 

Quite  recently  he  went-  to  the  city  of 
Detroit  which  has  about  $10  million  of 
projects  under  way,  $1  million  of  which 
represents  the  tax  money  of  the  people 
of  the  city  of  Detroit — raised  under  their 
city  charter,  voted  by  them  and  levied 
against  themselves  and  collected  from 
them,  and  ostensibly  to  be  spent  by  their 
city  council.  The  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  had  before  him  a  proposal 
to  retrain  1,800  Detroit  policemen.  He 
stated  to  a  newspaper  reporter  in  Lan¬ 
sing — and  I  quote  from  the  Detroit  News: 

Romney  said  a  State  Governor  can  veto  a 
project  but,  once  it  has  been  approved,  has 
little  control  over  its  operation. 

The  article  also  said,  quoting  the  Gov¬ 
ernor: 

I  am  concerned  about  some  things  I  hear 
about  a  few  projects  in  the  State  being  used 
for  purposes  other  than  poverty. 

And  then  the  article  goes  on  to  say  the 
Governor  was  reluctant  to  identify  the 
projects.  We  finally  discovered  what  he 
was  doing.  He  was  threatening  Mayor 
Cavanagh,  of  Detroit,  with  the  veto  of  a 
program  to  retrain  1,800  police  officers 
unless  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Detroit 
made  specific  provisions  in  the  city’s 
plans  for  this  training. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  simply  want  to 
support  what  my  colleague  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins] 
said,  and  in  further  support  of  what  was 
said  about  the  Governor  of  Michigan 
and  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
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BrademasL  When  Governor  Brown  was 
asked  this  question  it  was  not  made 
clear  to  him  what  was  in  the  bill,  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form  and  it  was  not 
a  germane  subject  matter  to  the  hearing. 
He  was  caught  completely  by  surprise, 
I  am  sure  inadvertently,  by  my  good 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  did  not  mean  to  do  this,  but  that 
is  what  happened. 

I  want  to  say  that  he  has  been  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  local  programs,  and  I  think 
he  did  not  realize,  as  he  said  shortly 
afterward,  that  all  that  was  being  taken 
away  was  the  unlimited  veto  of  the 
community  action  programs,  and  that 
the  Job  Corps  veto  remained.  He  was 
very  happy  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the 
committee’s  action  and  support  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  to  pursue  the  program  in  Detroit 
just  a  little  bit  further.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  police  retraining 
program  is  a  90-10-percent  program;  90 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  coming  from 
the  appropriations  that  you  gentleman  in 
this  Congress  authorize  as  Representa¬ 
tives  to  the  Federal  Government’s  legis¬ 
lative  body,  and  10  percent  of  the  cost  of 
that  program,  or  the  entire  balance, 
comes  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  of 
Detroit.  These  funds  must  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  duly  elected  local  officials 
of  the  city  council.  But  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  is  telling  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Detroit  and  the 
common  council  of  the  city,  not  only 
what  kind  of  program  he  will  permit 
them  to  spend  the  local  tax  dollars  on, 
but  he  is  telling  them  in  specific  detail 
that  unless  the  specific  training  of  the 
police  officers  follows  the  exact  course 
that  he  dictates  from  Lansing  he  will 
exercise  a  veto. 

So  I  will  say  to  the  Members  of  this 
body,  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  that 
they  are  kidding  when  they  try  to  talk 
about  the  specific  vetoes  that  have  in 
fact  been  exercised,  because  that  is  only 
part  of  the  iceberg  that  was  above  the 
water.  The  part  that  is  sinking  the 
ships  of  progress  in  the  local  communi¬ 
ties  is  the  implied  threat  by  the  Gover¬ 
nors  of  some  of  the  States  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  are  playing  politics  with  pov¬ 
erty,  and  who  are  using  this  to  subvert 
the  true  purpose  of  the  act,  and  take 
away  from  locally  elected  officials  the 
power  that  the  people  have  conferred 
upon  them  by  election. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  realize  because  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  committee  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  time  so  as  to  participate 
in  this  debate. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  a  short  an¬ 
swer  to  the  statement  made  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D. 
Ford]  is  the  fact  that  we  have  a  veto 
from  the  Governor  of  Texas  who  is  not  a 


Republican.  I  think  among  the  vetoes 
that  we  have  had  is  one  by  Governor 
Wallace,  of  Alabama,  and  he  is  not  a  Re¬ 
publican.  It  comes  I  feel  rather  in  bad 
grace  from  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  to  accuse  the  Republican  Governors 
of  using  politics.  I  would  further  point 
out  that  the  Democratic  Governors  have 
been  beseeching  us  just  as  the  Republi¬ 
can  Governors  have  in  support  of  this 
veto,  and  are  on  record  in  favor  of  re¬ 
taining  the  veto  so  that  they  will  have 
some  role  through  their  State  agencies 
in  these  programs. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  spite  of  the  clarification,  and  the 
reclarification  of  the  position  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  California,  I  am  still  not  sure 
how  he  would  feel  about  the  language 
proposed  by  the  committee. 

In  any  event,  I  would  like  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact  that  at  the  west¬ 
ern  Governors’  conference,  held  at  Port¬ 
land,  Oreg.,  in  June — and  I  assume  the 
Governor  of  California  is  a  member  of 
that  conference — there  was  a  strong 
statement  adopted  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  Governors’  veto  which  reads  in  part 
as  follows : 

If  the  States  are  to  remain  as  active  par¬ 
ties,  it  is  vital  that  they  retain  their  present 
power  to  approve  or  veto  the  various  proj¬ 
ects  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  pointed 
to  some  serious  flaws — what  he  consid¬ 
ers  to  be  serious  flaws — in  the  present 
veto  power  of  the  Governor. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  committee 
amendment  does  not  correct  any  of 
those  flaws. 

He  admits — and  I  would  fully  sup¬ 
port  him — that  the  State  Governors 
should  be  provided  with  an  effective 
voice  in  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  these  federally  financed  programs 
which  we  are  not  now  providing.  Surely 
we  are  not  providing  governors  with  an 
effective  voice  through  the  veto  power. 
Admittedly,  it  is  a  very  crude  power  but 
it  is  certainly  better  than  nothing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  only  way — whether  they  use  an 
implied  veto  or  an  active  veto — that 
there  can  be  any  kind  of  meaningful 
participation  by  the  States  is  to  main¬ 
tain  and  perhaps  improve  the  veto 
power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  essential  that  we 
recognize  that  a  serious  problem  is  in¬ 
volved  here  which  does  need  attention 
and  improvement. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Albert],  made  a 
very  eloquent  statement  about  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  heard  much  criticism 
regarding  the  merits  of  this  legislation. 
I  trust  that  he  is  still  listening  to  what 
is  being  said.  We  are,  I  hope,  making 
some  very  meaningful  suggestions  about 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

I  fail  to  understand  how  wrapping 
ourselves  in  the  American  flag  accom¬ 
plishes  very  much.  It  is  not  enough  sim¬ 
ply  to  say  because  this  money  is  doing 


somebody  some  good  we  need  not  look 
with  care  at  the  kinds  of  programs  we 
are  financing. 

As  a  case  in  point,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  says  that  nearly  6  million 
Americans  are  being  benefited  one  way 
or  the  other  because  of  what  has  been 
done  thus  far.  The  Director  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  disagrees 
very  sharply  with  the  gentleman  about 
the  numbers  benefited.  In  a  letter  to 
me  only  a  few  days  ago  Mr.  Shriver,  in 
what  I  thought  was  patting  himself  on 
the  back,  suggested  that  perhaps  nearly 
3  million  were  being  benefited.  I  put 
this  particular  letter  from  Mr.  Shriver 
to  me  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
July  12.  It  appears  on  page  A3681  of  the 
Appendix  on  that  day. 

Obviously,  we  could  get  into  some  real 
differences  of  opinion  about  what  is  ac¬ 
tually  being  done  in  behalf  of  those  in 
need,  and  also  how  much  is  going  toward 
lining  the  pockets  of  those  who  do  not 
need  it. 

In  this  discussion  of  what  constitutes 
a  reasonable  role  for  the  State  govern¬ 
ments  and,  of  course,  the  local  govern¬ 
ments,  we  are  hitting  on  a  very  funda¬ 
mental  objection  to  the  change  in  the 
law  as  is  being  proposed  by  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  emphasize  that  in  the  debate  last 
year  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  led  the  forces  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  were  trying  to 
do  more  than  just  put  in  what  we  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  rather  negative  and 
sterile  approach  to  States  rights.  We 
did  not  like  simply  telling  the  States  that 
the  only  power  they  had  was  the  veto 
program.  We  wanted  the  States  to  have 
a  positive  power  in  order  to  cooperate  in 
developing  these  programs  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

We  still  hold  to  this  position.  Yes¬ 
terday  an  amendment  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
that  would  have  brought  the  States  in 
at  an  early  stage  in  a  positive  and  con¬ 
structive  way.  The  only  power  in  the 
States,  as  the  legislation  stands,  is 
through  this  veto  power.  It  is  being  uti¬ 
lized.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
made  the  point  it  is  being  utilized.  The 
reason  it  is  being  done  in  that  way  is 
because  it  is  the  orderly  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  1:15. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
at  1:15. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Olsen]  . 

(Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  want  to  point  out  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  defeated  for  the  reason  it 
is  giving  a  power  to  the  Governors  such 
as  was  used  in  Montana  in  violation  of 
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the  act.  The  Governor  of  Montana  said 
he  would  not  approve  a  particular  project 
because  it  would  place  Federal  funds  in 
the  hands  of  a  nonprofit  organization. 

Granting  the  veto  power  is  giving  the 
opponents  of  this  program  another  op¬ 
portunity  to  sabotage  this  program — 
another  opportunity  to  sabotage  America. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  Governor  of 
Montana  vetoed  a  neighborhood  youth 
corps  program  sponsored  by  the  Farmers 
Union.  There  was  not  just  that  private 
nonprofit  organization  included,  but 
many  local  municipalities  and  small  non¬ 
profit  charitable  organizations;  1,200 
young  men  and  women  were  to  have  jobs; 
$563,100  was  to  be  the  payroll. 

What  happened? 

The  veto  has  kept  1,200  young  men  and 
women  idle  all  summer. 

Some  of  them  were  dropouts  who  could 
have  earned  and  learned  and  perhaps  re¬ 
turned  to  school. 

But  no. 

The  Governor  said,  “No.” 

His  flimsy  reason?  He  “didn’t  think  a 
private  organization  should  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  Federal  and  State  funds.” 

Despite  the  will  of  Congress,  he  vetoed. 
He  did  not  criticize  the  project. 

In  the  following  days,  he  granted  to  a 
private,  nonprofit  organization  the  man¬ 
agement  and  expenditure  of  Federal  and 
State  funds  of  the  public  health  care 
Kerr-Mills  program. 

But  no — for  1,200  youths. 

They  still  are  idle — they  walk  the 
streets. 

Oh,  yes,  now  he  has  become  the 
chameleon  who  would  change  his  colors 
and  petition  for  a  program.  But  June 
30  went  by — the  end  of  a  fiscal  year — a 
program  vetoed. 

He  knows  he  cannot  save  the  destruc¬ 
tion  he  wrought  for  this  summer. 

Please,  folks,  do  not  give  the  opponents 
another  cut  at  this  program. 

I  wish  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  bill  as  written  and  submitted, 
and  subscribe  to  the  statements  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Brademas],  which  would  give  the 
Director  of  the  OEO  the  power  to  over¬ 
rule  the  veto  of  a  State  Governor  on  any 
OEO  project. 

All  of  the  recipients  of  this  program 
would  have  come  from  families  with  in¬ 
comes  below  $3,000  annually.  Our  great 
Nation  can  hardly  afford  to  miss  the 
opportunity  to  do  away  with  this  type 
of  waste. 

The  veto  by  the  Governor  of  my  State 
has  stirred  up  an  extensive  protest  over 
the  State.  By  permission  heretofore 
granted,  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  editorials  from  the 
Great  Falls  Tribune  of  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  and  the  People’s  Voice,  of  Helena, 
Mont.,  which  do  a  fine  job  of  expressing 
the  extent  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  of  my  State  with  the  action  of 
the  Governor: 

[Prom  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune, 
June  23, 1965] 

Governor  Babcock’s  Veto  Dashes  Hopes 
1,200  Youths  Had  for  Summer  Jobs 

A  harsh  note  of  disapproval  rang  out  from 
the  Governor’s  office  in  Helena  Monday.  The 
sound  dashed  the  hopes  about  1,200  young 
Montanans  had  to  get  summer  jobs. 


Gov.  Tim  Babcock  announced  Monday  af¬ 
ternoon  he  had  decided  to  disapprove  a  pro¬ 
posed  Farmers  Union  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  If 'he  had  approved  the  proposal, 
youths  from  16  to  21  participating  would 
have  drawn  $563,100  in  summer  wages.  The 
money  would  have  been  contributed  by  the 
Federal  Government’s  war  on  poverty  pro¬ 
gram. 

Some  of  the  1,200  young  persons  who  had 
hoped  to  earn  money  this  summer  to  help 
pay  high  school  and  college  expenses  may 
get  other  jobs.  They  will  if  they  are  lucky. 
A  high  percentage  of  them  won’t  because 
jobs  for  the  young  simply  aren’t  dangling 
from  trees  in  this  age  of  growing  automation. 
Several  thousand  youthful  Montanans  will 
be  glad  to  tell  the  Governor  they  are  ready, 
willing,  and  able — and  still  without  jobs. 

About  200  young  persons  the  Farmer  Union 
program  would  have  helped  are  high  school 
dropouts.  The  sponsors  hoped  these  drop¬ 
outs  would  learn  and  earn  enough  this  sum¬ 
mer  to  encourage  them  to  return  to  school. 
Many  dropouts  this  program  might  have 
helped  may  never  return  to  school.  We 
wonder  if  the  Governor  though  about  how 
many  dropouts  the  program  might  have 
helped  will  wind  up  spending  much  of  their 
future  on  welfare  and  unemployment  rolls. 
Those  are  the  destination  points  for  the 
unskilled  and  uneducated  as  automation  ad¬ 
vances. 

“My  most  important  reason  for  denying 
approval  is  my  belief  that  no  private  or¬ 
ganization  should  be  granted  the  authority 
to  administer  and  spend  Federal  or  State 
funds,”  the  Governor  explained. 

The  Governor,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
looking  askance  at  most  Federal  programs, 
said  if  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro¬ 
posal  had  been  made  by  school  district,  city 
or  county  that  he  would  have  approved  it 
without  hesitation. 

Governor  Babcock  said  he -had  received  full 
information  on  the  Farmers  Union  proposal 
only  Monday  morning.  He  vetoed  it  that 
afternoon. 

The  Farmers  Union  proposal  was  approved 
by  the  Federal  Government  June  8.  News 
about  the  proposal  was  published  many 
weeks  before  that.  On  June,  11,  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  asked  for  a  speedup  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  consideration.  A  Governor’s  aid 
complained  then  that  the  Governor  needed 
more  information  before  acting. 

On  a  program  as  significant  as  one  that 
promises  to  provide  summer  jobs  for  1,200 
young  Montanans,  we  think  the  Governor’s 
office  could  take  advantage  of  the  telephone 
to  query  the  Farmers  Union  or  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  Washington.  He 
could  have  saved  the  State  a  long  distance 
call  last  Week  when  he  was  in  Washington 
appealing  for  the  atom  smasher  plant. 

If  the  Governor  had  deep  convictions 
against  any  private  organization  having  the 
authority  to  administer  and  spend  Federal 
or  State  money,  he  should  have  announced 
that  earlier.  We  think  he  should  have  taken 
the  leadership  his  office  gives  him  to  en¬ 
courage  governmental  units  to  set  up  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  set  up  a 
program  even  to  apply  for  Federal  support 
of  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Much  of 
the  summer  will  have  vanished  before  pro¬ 
grams  could  be  organized  now  to  provide 
summer  work  for  as  many  youths  as  the 
Farmers  Union  program  would  have  helped. 

That’s  the  tragedy  connected  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Babcock’s  veto.  There’ll  be  a  lot  of 
youthful  idle  hands  this  summer  because  of 
the  veto. 


[From  the  People’s  Voice] 

Governor  Has  No  Compassion  for  People 
The  lack  of  compassion  for  the  needs  of 
young  people  exhibited  by  Montana’s  Gov¬ 
ernor  last  week  when  he  vetoed  the  Farmers’ 
Union-sponsored  neighborhood  youth  corps 


program,  has  drawn  both  sharp  condemna¬ 
tion  and  a  smattering  of  praise.  Some  ex¬ 
amples  : 

The  Missoulian,  a  stanch  backer  of  the 
Governor,  bluntly  stated  in  its  editorial 
headline,  “Babcock  Makes  a  Bad  Decision,” 
and  charged  that  “the  Governor’s  action  was 
politically  based  and  hard  to  justify.  The 
point  of  the  youth  program  is  not  who  han¬ 
dles  it  but  the  young  people  involved.” 

Continuing,  the  Missoulian  said  that  “the 
Farmers’  Union  project  would  have  brought 
$563,100  in  summer  pay  for  rural  young 
people  in  this  State.  Now  the  1,200  young¬ 
sters  who  would  have  benefited  must  find 
something  else  to  do.  In  many  cases  that 
will  mean  idle  whiling  away  of  time,  time 
that  could  have  been  spent  learning  and 
working  and  earning.  Idleness  breeds  delin¬ 
quency  *  *  *.  In  balance,  the  decision  was  a 
bad  one.” 

The  Great  Falls  Tribune  editorially  con¬ 
demned  Babcock’s  negative  action,  pointing 
out  that  he  had  “dashed  the  hopes  about 
1,200  young  Montanans  had  to  get  summer 
jobs,”  and  noted  that  of  the  1,200  about  200 
of  those  who  would  have  been  helped  are 
high  school  dropouts.  “The  sponsors  hoped 
these  dropouts  would  learn  and  earn  enough 
this  summer  to  encourage  them  to  return  to 
school  *  *  *.  We  wonder  if  the  Governor 
thought  about  how  many  dropouts  the  pro¬ 
gram  might  have  helped  will  wind  up  spend¬ 
ing  much  of  their  future  on  welfare  and  un¬ 
employment  rolls.  Those  are  the  destination 
points  for  the  unskilled  and  uneducated  as 
automation  advances.” 

As  to  the  Governor’s  excuse  for  delaying 
action  on  the  program  due  to  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation,  the  Tribune  pointed  out  that  the 
Federal  authorities  had  approved  the  pro¬ 
posal  June  8 — some  14  days  before  the  veto, 
and  that  “on  a  program  as  significant  as  one 
that  promises  to  provide  summer  jobs  for 
1,200  young  Montanans,  we  think  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  office  could”  have  taken  “advantage 
of  the  telephone  to  query  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  in  Washington.  He 
could  have  saved  the  State  a  long-distance 
call  last  week  when  he  was  in  Washington 
appealing  for  the  atom  smasher  plant.” 

Sharp  disappointment  was  also  expressed 
in  Thompson  Falls  by  State  Representative 
Henry  Gill  and  Mayor  Orin  Kendall,  and 
the  editor  of  the  Sanders  County  Ledger 
summed  up  the  effect  of  the  veto  in  a  terse 
statement  that  “the  Governor’s  refusal  to 
approve  the  project  thus  knocked  out  work 
for  at  least  34  youths  in  the  Thompson  Falls 
area.”  Mayor  Kendall  emphasized  that  the 
project  would  not\  only  have  given  young 
people  something  to  do,  but  would  have 
made  possible  city  beautification  and  other 
works  for  which  the  town  does  not  have 
funds  in  it  regular  budget. 

State  Democratic  Chairman  Fred  Barrett 
opined  that  “if  the  Governor  spent  some 
time  in  his  office  thinking  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  young  people  and  less  time  dream¬ 
ing  of  his  political  ambitions  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  our  young  people  wouldn’t  be  forced 
to  leave  our  State  to  seek  employment  op¬ 
portunity.” 

“Babcock’s  action,”  he  continued,  "again 
shows  how  far  he  is  from  the  mainstream 
of  political  thinking  in  the  United  States 
and  how  unqualified  he  is  for  public  office.” 
In  a  final  thrust  he  charged  that  “it  is 
certainly  unfortunate  that  our  chief  execu¬ 
tive’s  callous  attitude  has  deprived  our 
youth  of  summer  jobs  that  are  so  desperately 
needed.” 

Barrett’s  statement  brought  forth  a  half¬ 
hearted  defense  of  the  Governor  by  Republi¬ 
can  State  Chairman  Mel  Engles,  who  avoid¬ 
ing  the  crucial  youth  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem  in  Montana,  said  that  Barrett’s  “ill- 
tempered  tirades  *  *  *  show  clearly  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  camp  would  have  been 
political.” 
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Another  belabored  defense  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  action  came  via  editorial  comment 
in  the  Helena  Independent  Record,  which 
as  usual  wordily  castigated  the  Farmers 
Union,  and  then  said  “we  applaud  Gov.  Tim 
Babcock  for  his  veto  of  the  Federal  plan  to 
drop  a  half  million  dollars  into  the  lap  of 
the  Farmers  Union  for  alleged  training  of 
jobless  youth  *  *  *  Babcock  was  right,  but 
wasn’t  he  an  old  meanie  to  say  what  he 
said?” 

The  net  effect  of  the  Governor’s  veto  was 
summed  up  in  a  press  statement  by  National 
Farmers  Union  President  James  G.  Patton 
(see  story  elsewhere),  when  he  said:  “De¬ 
priving  these  youth — who  are  our  most 
important  commodity — the  opportunity  to 
work  in  summer  employment  which  would 
enable  them  to  return  to  school  this  fall 
would  condemn  many  of  his  constituents  to 
clearly  indicates  that  Governor  Babcock 
live  in  poverty.” 

Various  comments  have  been  made  as  to 
this  veto  being  another  manifestation  of  the 
Governor’s  antifederalism  mania.  But,  as 
Yellowstone  Democratic  Chairman  Chet 
Blaylock  pointed  out  in  last  week’s  Voice, 
Montana’s  trucker-Governor  is  not  consist¬ 
ent  in  this  regard  particularly  as  concerns 
those  Federal  projects  where  hauling  cement 
may  be  a  possibility. 

Actually,  while  this  latest  example  of  Bab¬ 
cock’s  contempt  for  human  beings  is  grounds 
for  deep  disappointment,  it  is  in  line  with 
his  general  attitude  toward  people,  as  shown 
so  graphically  in  the  last  legislative  session. 
Remember: 

It  was  he  who  vetoed  the  bill  which  would 
have  made  possible  a  greatly  expanded  voca¬ 
tional  education  program  in  Montana 
schools. 

It  was  he  who  vetoed  the  air  pollution  con¬ 
trol  bill  thereby  condemning  many  Mon¬ 
tanans  to  lingering  respiratory  illnesses  and 
shortened  lifespans. 

It  was  he  who  vainly  attempted  to  force 
the  legislature  into  passing  a  $5  head  tax 
whioh  would  have  borne  most  heavily  on  the 
aged,  the  disabled,  the  unemployed,  the  kid 
who,  if  lucky  enough,  has  a  summertime  job. 

It  was  he  who  vetoed  the  bill,  which  would 
have  permitted  nurses  to  collectively  bargain 
for  much-needed  improvements  in  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

Only  one  question  remains,  How  soon  will 
the  people  of  Montana  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  this  political  charlatan  is  for  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  a  pawn  of  powerful  re¬ 
actionary  interests;  that  he  is  vindictive 
to  the  nth  degree,  and  that  he  has  only 
disdain  for  the  needs,  desires,  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  Montana  people? — H.L.B. 

There  is  great  reason  why  the  people 
of  my  State  are  not  happy  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  actions.  The  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  is  the  work-training  pro¬ 
gram  established  by  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  for  disadvantaged  young 
men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  21.  It  is  developed  and  directed  by 
local  people  who  understand  local  prob¬ 
lems — unfortunately  a  few  Governors 
lack  such  understanding.  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  232  rural  projects  involving 
51,522  people  in  33  States  now  success¬ 
fully  being  conducted.  Several  States 
have  expanded  their  programs.  I  repeat, 
we  cannot  afford  to  waste  our  greatest  re¬ 
source,  the  young  people  of  our  Nation. 
And,  we  cannot  afford  to  throw  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  salvage  the  thousands  of 
these  young  people  who  might  otherwise 
be  faced  with  a  life  of  personal  poverty 
and  lack  of  ability  or  opportunity  to 
make  any  large  contribution  to  their 
Nation.  The  unilateral  decision  of  a 
Governor  to  veto  a  project  based  on  po¬ 


litical  reasons  is  what  I  object  to.  The 
need  and  end  results  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  a  Governor’s  partisan  analysis 
of  a  project — the  young  man  or  woman 
in  poverty  does  not  understand  the  so¬ 
phisticated  political  decisions  of  any 
Governor  that  prohibits  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  succeed. 

This  is  why  I  am  concerned — this  is 
why  I  want  the  need  of  the  individual 
to  be  considered  aside  from  the  purely 
partisan  considerations.  The  need  of 
the  individual  must  rise  above  any  of 
our  political  differences.  This  is  why 
I  support  the  amendment  of  my  col¬ 
league  from  Indiana. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record, 
with  prior  permission,  an  editorial  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Montana  Farmers  Union 
News.  This  editorial  does  a  fine  job  of 
stating  the  farmers  union  position  and 
indicates  that  the  Governor  did  not  read 
too  closely  the  application  which  he 
vetoed; 

Kenfield  Comments  on  Governor’s  Action- 

Youth  Corps  Veto  Dashes  Hopes  of  Many 

Youngsters 

Great  Falls. — "Governor  Babcock’s  denial 
of  a  job  opportunity  program  for  a  thousand 
disadvantaged  Montana  youth  is  very  re¬ 
grettable  and  impossible  to  understand,” 
Leonard  Kenfield,  president  of  the  Montana 
Farmers  Union,  said  Tuesday  in  response  to 
the  Governor’s  veto  of  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tion’s  application  to  sponsor  a  rural  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps. 

“More  than  1,200  young  people,  16  through 
21  years  of  age,  and  167  local  organizations 
in  71  Montana  communities  have  indicated 
a  strong  interest  in  the  proposal,”  Kenfield 
declared,  “which  would  not  be  a  job  camp  but 
work  experience  provided  by  local  community 
groups  near  the  trainees’  homes.” 

“Montana  Farmers  Union  sponsorship  has 
been  approved  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  a  wide  cross-section  of  Montana 
residents  and  community  leaders,”  he  in¬ 
dicated. 

“This  unexpected  turn  of  events,  not  only 
dashes  the  hopes  of  these  many  young  peo¬ 
ple  but  it  is  a  disappointment,  I  am  sure,  to 
many  community  leaders  who  were  looking 
to  the  statewide  rural  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  as  a  means  of  upgrading  the  future 
of  unemployed  youth  who  are  in  need  of 
funds  and  worthwhile  occupation.” 

FARMERS  UNION  SHOULD  BE  A  ii«K 

“Babcock’s  peculiar  anti-federalism  is 
clearly  evident,”  Kenfield  said.  “While  he 
is  critical  about  the  possibility  of  private 
farmers  unions  handling  Federal  funds,  he 
isn’t  disturbed  apparently  by  the  private 
banks  that  handle  Federal  funds  all  the  time; 
nor  by  his  own  way  of  handling  Federal  con¬ 
tract  funds.  Many  other  private  organiza¬ 
tions  handle  Federal  funds  including  General 
Dynamics  Corp.,  which  is  already  admin¬ 
istering  some  of  the  poverty  program.  And, 
has  the  chief  executive  of  Montana  forgotten 
that  only  a  few  days  ago  we  were  told  his 
own  administration  is  hiring  a  private  medi¬ 
cal  agency'  to  administer  the  new  Kerr-Mills 
law  that  is  heavily  loaded  with  Federal 
funds?” 

“What  does  he  mean  by  a  ‘quasi-political’ 
organization?”  Kenfield  asked.  “The  Mon¬ 
tana  Farmers  Union  neither  endorses  nor  fi¬ 
nances  anyone’s  political  campaign.  While 
referring  to  the  situation  in  Texas,  Baboock 
does  not  have  the  generosity  to  say  that  the 
Governors  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Arkansas 
have  approved  rural  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  programs  sponsored  by  the  farmers 
union  organizations  in  those  States. 

“If  he  had  read  our  application,”  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Farmers  Union  president  said,  “Babcock 
would  have  seen  that  a  private  Great  Falls 
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bank  would  have  been  custodian  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  funds,  that 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  accountants 
would  have  been  amply  bonded  and  that  a 
certified  public  accountant  would  have  aud¬ 
ited  the  project  books  periodically. 

“Montana  Farmers  Union  sought  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  sponsorship  simply  because  no 
else  was  doing  so  in  the  rural  areas  where 
most  of  the  poverty  exists.  This  would  not 
have  been  necessary  if  Montana’s  Governor, 
instead  of  being  one  of  the  last  holdouts  in 
the  Nation,  had  appointed  a  full-time  co¬ 
ordinator  to  keep  citizens  informed  on  possi¬ 
bilities  under  the  economic  opportunity  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  has  been  developing  since  last 
August. 

“While  Montana  Farmers  Union  has  no 
stake  in  the  proposed  program,  we  are  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  lost  opportunities  for  the 
rural  people  this  summer,”  the  farm  leader 
stated.  “With  the  gathering  depression  in 
rural  Montana,  here  was  a  challenge  to  do 
something  worthwhile  for  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  resource,  the  oncoming  generation  of 
our  State.  Here  was  something  more  than 
chasing  atomic  rainbows  on  these  numerous 
and  costly  gubernatorial  gallops  across  the 
country.” 

“Montana  Farmers  Union  will  be  glad  to 
assist  local  public  agencies  and  private  non¬ 
profit  organizations  prepare  applications  for 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects,  al¬ 
though  there  is  hardly  time  now  for  any¬ 
thing  effective  this  summer.  Perhaps 
enough  planning  can  be  done,  however,  to 
put  into  operation  a  hundred  or  more  local 
projects  for  the  new  school  year,”  Kenfield 
concluded. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Farmers  Union  sought  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  sponsorship  simply  because  no 
one  else  was  doing  so  in  the  rural  areas 
where  most  of  the  poverty  exists. 

But  the  amazing  fact  to  me  is  that  the 
Farmers  Union  of  Montana  informed 
the  Governor  that  they  had  applied  for 
the  neighborhood  youth  corps  program 
for  Montana,  both  by  letter  and  tele¬ 
gram,  copies  of  which  I  have  seen,  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  the  program  was  vetoed. 
The  officers  of  the  Montana  Fanners 
Union  offered  to  discuss  any  aspect  of  the 
program.  Apparently  the  Governor  was 
not  interested  in  any  modification  of  the 
program.  He  vetoed  it  without  even  call¬ 
ing  in  the  Montana  Farmers  Union  offi¬ 
cers. 

This  is  only  one  example,  from  one 
State,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  since  the  issue 
at  stake  here  is  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  poverty 
program,  I  feel  it  is  adequate  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Indiana, 
removing  the  final  decision  on  an  OEO 
State  program  from  a  Governor’s  hands. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Olsen]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor  and  he 
may  yield  to  whomever  he  pleases. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield  for  a  parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  DENT.  No.  I  yield  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Montana  the  balance  of  my 
time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
two  well  intended  institutions  in  my 
State  that  are  not  working  very  well. 
One  institution  is  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  on  the  East  River.  It  has  the 
veto,  it  does  not  work  very  well.  The 
other  institution  is  the  Republican  ad¬ 
ministration  on  the  Hudson  River  which 
also  has  the  veto  in  Albany.  That  does 
not  work  very  well  either.  When  the 
Governor  of  New  York  was  on  his  way 
to  his  vacation  in  Venezuela,  one  of  his 
last  acts  was  to  veto  a  matter  which 
nearly  cost  my  State  $19  million.  The 
poor  in  my  State  need  help  and  we  can¬ 
not  stand  that  kind  of  nonsense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Cabell]. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
the  record  to  reflect  my  resentment  and 
my  opposition  to  the  implication  that 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas 
vetoed  a  project  because  of  its  biracial 
nature.  That  is  incorrect.  Projects 
presently  operating  in  Texas  are  bi¬ 
racial.  I  believe  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  with  his  usual  sense  of 
fairness  and  propriety  will  either  prove 
his  implication  or  will  retract  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan)  . 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  apposed 
the  veto  last  year.  Events  have  shown 
that  it  has  been  used  time  and  again  to 
prevent  poverty  programs  from  reaching 
the  people. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  8203,  amends 
the  present  act  with  respect  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  veto  which  I  strenuously  opposed 
when  the  legislation  was  before  us  last 
August.  It  provides  that  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
may  reconsider  any  community  action, 
adult  basic  education,  or  work-training 
plan  disapproved  by  a  Governor,  and 
may  carry  it  out  if,  upon  reconsideration, 
he  finds  it  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
This  is  an  important  change,  for  it  re¬ 
moves  the  absolute  veto  over  community 
action,  neighborhood  youth  corps,  and 
adult  basic  education  programs.  How¬ 
ever,  the  absolute  veto  is  retained  over 
Job  Corps  and  VISTA  projects.  • 

Instead  of  seeking  to  circle  a  way 
around  the  Governors,  we  should  deal 
directly  with  their  powers.  The  war  on 
poverty  is  a  national  struggle,  not  to  be 
nullified  by  local  politicians  for  their  own 
political  purposes.  We  should  act — now 
— to  completely  abolish  the  Governor’s 
veto  power. 

Certainly,  the  Governor’s  veto  power 
over  Job  Corps  centers  and  VISTA  vol¬ 
unteers  in  his  State  should  not  be  re¬ 
tained. 

Last  year  we  established  a  single  cen¬ 
tralized  agency  to  combat  a  national 
problem  with  a  nationally  planned  solu¬ 
tion.  We  recognized  that  concerted  ac¬ 
tion  was  necessary. 


But,  by  giving  State  Governors  pro¬ 
gram-veto  powers,  the  decision  for  con¬ 
certed  action  was  turned  over  to  the 
State  authorities.  By  giving  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  veto  powers,  Congress  allowed 
them  to  stand  between  the  poor  and  op¬ 
portunity;  Congress  allowed  them  to  de¬ 
cide  who  in  their  States  would  benefit 
from  our  farsighted  legislation,  and  who 
would,  for  lack  of  opportunity  and  moti¬ 
vation,  be  relegated  to  the  dole.  The 
Federal  Government  pays  the  bill  for 
poverty  through  public  assistance.  It 
should  be  the  means  of  providing  moti¬ 
vation  and  training  in  order  to  change 
conditions  for  this  and  future  genera¬ 
tions. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  year,  in  many 
of  the  areas  where  the  need  for  Federal 
assistance  is  greatest.  State  and  local 
authorities  are  hostile  to  our  antipoverty 
effort,  both  in  concept  and  substance. 
The  intent  of  the  original  legislation  was 
to  reach  those  whose  plight  local  and 
State  governments  were  either  indif¬ 
ferent  to  or  incapable  of  solving. 

Last  year  it  was  said  that  no  Governor 
would  exercise  this  veto.  But,  if  no  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  going  to  use  it,  why  was  it  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  law  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Chairman,  Governors  have  used 
the  veto  power,  and  without  hesitation. 
Governor  Wallace,  of  Alabama  vetoed  a 
Birmingham  community  action  program. 
Project  Head  Start  programs  were  vetoed 
by  Governor  Wallace,  of  Alabama,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Johnson,  of  Mississippi,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Burns,  of  Florida.  In  my  own 
State,  Governor  Rockefeller  threatened 
to  use  the  veto  to  keep  over  $16  million 
from  New  York  City. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  southern  Gov¬ 
ernors  dominate  this  list;  nor  can  we 
afford  not  to  learn  a  lesson  from  the  fact. 
Where  a  Governor  is  opposed  to  in¬ 
tegrated  programs  or  fears  their  success, 
racial  discrimination  denies  the  most 
poverty  stricken,  the  most  needy  of  an 
opportunity  for  hope. 

The  bill  before  us  would  prevent  a 
Governor  from  completely  blocking  a 
program,  as  the  above  Governors  at¬ 
tempted  to  do,  but  it  would  do  nothing 
toward  preventing  the  use  of  a  veto  as  a 
delaying  tactic.  Furthermore,  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  veto  of  Job  Corps  centers 
or  VISTA  volunteer  projects.  Both  Gov¬ 
ernor  Babcock,  of  Montana,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Connally,  of  Texas,  have  vetoed 
Job  Corps  projects  for  their  States.  One 
million  dollars  of  antipoverty  money  has 
been  kept  away  from  the  people  of 
Montana  and  Texas  because  of  their 
Governors’  actions. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  these  actions. 
Poverty  is  a  national  problem.  Let  us 
meet  it  nationally,  without  interference 
from  the  whims  of  local  authorities. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  ignore  the 
States.  I  support  title  II  of  the  original 
legislation,  which  looks  to  State  par¬ 
ticipation  when  it  says : 

The  Director  shall  establish  procedures 
which  will  facilitate  effective  participation 
by  the  States  in  community  action  programs. 

We  have  neither,  in  the  original  leg¬ 
islation  nor  in  the  bill  before  us,  bypassed 
the  States  as  a  source  of  valuable  re¬ 
sources.  The  community  action  program 


which  we  have  formed  and  strengthened 
is  in  every  way  a  self-help  device. 

But  we  cannot  allow  a  Governor  to 
veto  a  local  community’s  effort  to  mobi¬ 
lize  its  own  human  and  material  re¬ 
sources.  Nor  should  we  allow  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  veto  Federal  assistance  to  local 
communities,  aimed  at  helping  these 
communities  solve  their  own  problems. 

The  Governor’s  veto  is  not  reliance 
on  responsible  local  action.  It  is  merely 
obstruction.  If  we  are  to  have  an  effec¬ 
tive  national  antipoverty  program,  we 
must  end  this  obstruction,  in  all  its 
forms.  For  the  poor,  governmental 
delay  might  just  as  well  be  complete  gov¬ 
ernmental  inaction.  Let  us  end  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  both  and  defeat  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  now  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gurney]. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
think  this  is  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  All 
this  argument  back  and  forth  seeks  to 
show  that  this  is  a  tremendous  issue  here 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Governor’s 
veto  has  been  exercised  only  three  times. 
On  both  sides  of  the  aisle  we  often  say 
that,  even  though  we  are  doing  things 
from  here  In  Washington,  we  still  want 
to  leave  as  much  control  locally  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Here  we  have  a  chance  to  leave  a 
little  control  in  local  hands.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ashbrook]. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment  also 
and  to  say  that  once  more  we  see  the 
Democrats  endeavoring  to  concentrate 
all  the  power  that  they  can  here  in 
Washington  and  resisting  all  efforts  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  people  at  home 
and  their  properly  elected  officials  their 
own  discretion  and  authority  over  these 
matters. 

One  of  the  real  trends  in  the  last  5 
years  has  been  completely  to  do  away 
with  the  concept  of  grants-in-aid,  the 
time-honored  concept  that  we  have  in 
the  Hill-Burton  programs  and  other  pro¬ 
grams,  and  concentrate  power  here  in 
Washington  and  then  to  compound  this 
by  calling  a  veto  a  veto  when  it  absolutely 
is  not. 

The  recommendation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  in  his  own 
statement  very  well  indicated  the  fact 
that  the  veto  is  really  not  a  veto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird], 

(Mr.  LAIRD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.)  v 

[Mr.  LAIRD  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AYRES.  We  have  had  quite  a  bit 
of  discussion  here. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 
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Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
rules  I  demand  recognition  for  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de¬ 
clines  to  yield. 

The  gentleman  will  proceed. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
make  a  point  of  order  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  not  permitted  to  yield  any  more 
than  I  was. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  has  yielded  to 
me — and  I  presume  my  half  minute  is 
up. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  presume  the  same  thing 
and  I  did  not  have  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  quite  a  bit  of  discussion  here  regard¬ 
ing  a  wire  sent  out  by  the  Governor  of 
Indiana.  I  do  not  know  what  wire  was 
sent  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Brademas]  ,  but  here  is  a  wire  that  came 
to  a  Republican  Member  from  Indiana, 
dated  May  20,  after  the  date  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas] 
received  his  wire: 

We  urge  you  return  Governor’s  veto  power 
in  review  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act  proj¬ 
ects.  It  can  prevent  conflicting  programs 
and  yet  protect  local  initiative. 

Roger  D.  Branigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  regret  very  much  that  what 
should  be  a  serious  debate  has  already 
turned  into  a  circus. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Edwards], 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bell], 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  .iust 
wanted  to  clarify  my  remarks  and  those 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  by  reading  from  the  last  part 
of  the  record  of  the  hearings  held  yes¬ 
terday,  during  which  Governor  Brown 
was  present  and  I  now  quote  directly 
from  the  hearings: 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  assume  you  are  clari¬ 
fying  it  to  the  extent  that  you  say  that  the 
Governor  can  still  veto,  but  his  veto  would 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  Bell.  It  would  certainly  be  subject 
to  review,  but  I  am  pointing  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  Washington 
makes  the  final  decision,  not  the  Governor,  if 
need  be.  It  it  comes  down  to  a  final  analy¬ 
sis,  the  decision  will  be  resting  with  Wash¬ 
ington,  not  with  Governor  Brown. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Holifield], 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
1964  act  gave  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States  powers  over  local  ordinances  and 
regulations  which  they  do  not  ordinarily 


have.  The  Ayres  amendment  would 
continue  this  inequity;  I  therefore  op¬ 
pose  the  Ayres  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chan  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Conable], 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  positive  side,  quite  apart  from  polit¬ 
ical  attacks  made  upon  him  here,  I 
should  like  to  state  that  our  Governor 
and  our  State  administration  of  New 
York  have  shown  a  compassionate  inter¬ 
est  in  this  program.  More  than  200  Fed¬ 
eral  poverty  projects  have  been  approved 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Seven  State  em¬ 
ployees  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  State 
time  working  out  State  obligations  under 
the  economic  opportunity  program  and 
investigating  a  number  of  worthy  proj¬ 
ects. 

We  would  have  avoided  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  situation  in  the  city  of  Syracuse  had 
the  veto  power  applied  there,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  university  projects.  I  urge  sup¬ 
port  of  this  amendment,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  will  help  insure  continued  State 
participation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper], 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  this  program  should  be  carried  out 
by  cooperation  between  the  local  com¬ 
munities  involved  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie], 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mem¬ 
bers  on  the  other  aisle  seem  to  have 
the  opinion  that  the  local  communities 
are  some  autonomous  bodies  separate 
from  the  State,  but  there  is  not  one  ex¬ 
isting  except  for  the  State.  They  do 
not  have  the  same  relationship  to  the 
States  that  the  States  have  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  Therefore,  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  has  responsibilities  toward  local 
political  subdivisions  which  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  toward  the 
States. 

I  showed  yesterday  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  counties  in  my  district,  where  the 
OEO  threatened  to  circumvent  them  by 
setting  up  a  separate  organization.  The 
only  protection  a  local  governing  body 
has  to  prevent  the  Federal  poverty  czar 
from  circumventing  them  is  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  veto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ottinger]. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  first  point  I 
want  to  make — and  apparently  my 
friend  from  Ohio  does  not  understand 
Hoosiers  when  they  talk — is  that  the 
Governor  of  Indiana  sent  me  a  telegram 
on  the  20th  of  May,  using  exactly  the 
same  language  as  the  telegram  to  which 
the  gentleman  referred.  I  wrote  the 
Governor  of  Indiana  on  the  20th  of  May 
explaining  the  modified  amendment.  I 
had  no  response  from  him  complaining 
about  the  modified  amendment. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  2  months  later, 
I  talked  with  the  office  of  the  Governor, 


and  they  assured  me  the  Governor  sup¬ 
ports  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Brademas], 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
reiterate,  the  Governor  supports  the 
committee  bill.  Governor  Branigin  sup¬ 
ports  the  Brademas  amendment. 

Secondly  and  finally,  to  sum  up,  I  read 
from  a  letter  written  on  June  28  by  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  [Mr. 
McCormack]  ;  the  distinguished  major¬ 
ity  leader  [Mr.  Albert];  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  whip  [Mr.  Boggs]. 
In  explanation  of  H.R.  8283,  they  say: 

The  Governor’s  veto  Is  modified,  preserv¬ 
ing  his  right  to  veto  programs  that  are 
strictly  Federal  in  nature,  but  limiting  his 
review  of  those  programs  that  are  strictly 
local  in  nature  and  which  are  in  compliance 
with  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Schetter], 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
colleagues  on  the  Republican  side  have 
consistently  tried  to  brand  this  bill  as 
one  which  would  extend  the  long  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  Washington 
into  local  communities  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  fact  is  that  this  bill  is  struc¬ 
tured  to  do  exactly  the  contrary.  It 
is  structured  to  enable  local  commu¬ 
nities  to  have  vitally  needed  resources 
and  tools  to  work  out  their  own  des¬ 
tinies,  their  own  programs,  their  own 
projects  which  best  reflect  their  think¬ 
ing.  The  poverty  program  leaves  it  to 
the  cities  to  decide  how  they  can  best 
meet  their  special  local  needs  and  prob¬ 
lems  and  achieve  their  own  image  of 
their  own  future. 

In  too  many  cases,  particularly  in 
my  own  State,  Governors  have  failed  to 
act  upon  proposals  and  information  in 
their  possession  for  many  weeks  and 
months,  have  greatly  delayed  the  or¬ 
derly  growth  of  the  poverty  program, 
have  confused  and  disrupted  orderly 
processing  procedures,  and  have  failed 
to  resist  the  attempt  to  muddle  and 
meddle  in  local  problems  and  local  areas 
where  they  have  no  proper  concern. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vanik]. 

(Mr.  VANnc  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op¬ 
pose  the  amendment.  I  do  not  believe 
a  Governor  should  have  the  authority 
to  exercise  a  veto  over  a  local  poverty 
program  in  which  the  State  makes  no 
financial  program,  at  such  time  as  the 
several  States  recognize  the  State’s  ob¬ 
ligation  in  this  critical  area  and  ap¬ 
propriate  funds  to  supplement  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  local  contributions,  we  can 
reconsider  our  action. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  State  govern¬ 
ments  have  been  generally  indifferent 
with  respect  to  the  special  problems  of 
the  poor  and  the  poverty  areas  in  which 
the  poor  reside.  As  long  as  the  States 
refuse  to  be  contributing  partners  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  poverty, 
they  merit  no  right  to  review  or  veto 
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programs  which  are  developed  and  paid 
for  with  Federal  and  local  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
McCloryL 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ayres], 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all 
this  discussion  about  what  the  Governor 
said  or  did  not  say,  my  conversation  with 
Governor  Brown  was  not  on  the  record 
but  was  an  informal  discussion.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Brown,  I  believe,  had  the  same  con¬ 
versation  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Roosevelt],  According  to 
what  he  said  to  me  personally,  he  would 
like  to  have  the  bill  remain  as  it  now 
is.  To  override  his  veto  does  not  mean 
that  he  really  has  the  veto,  and  that 
is  what  the  present  language  will  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Bell], 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiterate 
again  what  I  read  very  rapidly  a  few 
minutes  ago  which  is  the  last  part  of  the 
transcript  of  the  hearings  held  yester¬ 
day.  In  the  presence  of  Governor  Brown, 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  and  myself  participating, 
which  concludes  with  the  clear  under¬ 
standing  as  to  where  the  responsibility 
clearly  lies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Denton], 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
correct  vote  on  this  motion  is  to  vote 
“No,”  because  the  Governor’s  veto  is 
amply  protected  in  the  strictly  Federal 
programs — the  Job  Corps  and  VISTA. 
What  we  are  trying  to  correct  is  an  un¬ 
warranted  intervention  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  power  this  Congress  inad¬ 
vertently  gave  the  Governors  to  meddle 
in  local  affairs  last  year.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  vote  “No.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
[Mr.  William  D.  Ford], 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  question  now  before  the  House 
is  not  whether  the  Governors  shall  or 
shall  not  have  the  veto,  but  the  question 
is  whether  that  veto  can  be  exercised 
without  any  right  of  review.  All  we  are 
seeking  to  do  is  give  the  right  of  review, 
to  local  people  who  feel  aggrieved  by 
arbitrary  or  capricious  exercise  of  the 
veto  power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
[Mr.  Meeds], 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Ayres  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  for  years  and 
years  the  minority  has  been  urging  local 
control.  This  is  local  control.  Now 
evidently  they  are  afraid  of  it.  This  bill 
really  guarantees  that  we  will  prevent 
arbitrary  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]. 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  the  Governors  do 
maintain  absolute  veto  on  this  bill  in 
every  single  title.  In  this  particular 
title,  we  are  merely  saying  that  where 
there  are  circumstances  such  as  have 
been  evident,  then  the  director  has  the 
right  to  override  that  veto.  But  the 
Governor  still  maintains  all  veto  powers 
even  in  this  title,  and  I  ask  that  this 
amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ayres)  there 
were — ayes  110,  noes  97. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ayres  and 
Mr.  Powell. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
150,  noes  155. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  at  5  o’clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  bill  has  not  as. 
yet  been  read. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
SEN:On  page  5,  after  line  3,  insert: 

“Section  209(c)  is  further  amended  (1)  by 
inserting  %  or  by  any  institution  of  higher 
education,’  after  ‘any  private  institution  or 
organization’,  and  (2)  by  striking  out Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  That  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  contracts,  agreements,  grants,  loans, 
or  other  assistance  to  any  institution  of 
higher  education  in  existence  on  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act’.” 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  I  would  modify  appears  on 
page  37  of  the  committee  report.  This 
is  another  aspect  of  the  veto  power  now 
provided  the  Governors.  Let  me  say  I 
regret  very  much  that  we  are  not  going 
to  retain  the  veto  power  now  in  the  law. 

My  amendment  would  strike  the  pro¬ 
viso  in  the  final  section  of  209(c)  which 
excludes  from  the  Governor’s  veto  any 
grants,  contract,  agreement,  or  loan,  or 
other  assistance  to  institutions  of  higher 
education.  I  suggest  this  because,  on 
the  basis  of  the  experience  thus  far  un¬ 
der  the  OEO,  serious  problems  have 
developed  with  respect  to  certain  dem¬ 
onstration  grants  made  to  universities. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  of  the  grants 
that  have  already  been  made,  and  single 
out  two  of  them  in  particular. 

A  grant  of  $1,168,099  has  been  made  to 
Tufts  College  to  demonstrate  how  a  com¬ 
prehensive  health  service  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  more  effectively. 

NYU  in  New  York  had  a  grant  of 


$314,031,  to  develop  a  program  to  train 
low-achieving  potential  high  school 
graduates  to  be  teachers  for  their  own 
kind. 

Two  particular  projects  deserve  special 
attention.  The  one  to  the  University  of 
Syracuse  for  $314,329  has  been  much 
criticized,  by  the  press  and  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  in  Syracuse. 

The  reason  for  this  particular  project 
was  to  demonstrate,  and  I  quote,  “the 
development  of  effective  democratic  or¬ 
ganization  of  low-income  areas.” 

The  Republican  task  force  on  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  heard  testimony  from 
the  mayor  of  Syracuse  with  respect  to 
this  program.  Mayor  Walsh  was  con¬ 
cerned  on  several  points.  In  the  first 
place,  the  grant  was  made  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  without  any  consideration  of  how 
the  local  community  might  feel  about 
this  grant.  The  use  to  which  the  grant 
has  been  put  has  been  described  by  the 
mayor  of  Syracuse  as  a  dangerous 
social  experimentation. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  this  would  seem  to 
be  a  kind  of  Federal  financing  of  proj¬ 
ects  to  fight  city  hall,  in  this  case  a  pro¬ 
gressive  administration  already  actively 
engaged  in  fighting  poverty,  with  pro¬ 
grams  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  part. 

Another  project,  for  $188,250  to  the 
University  of  Michigan,  has  also  re¬ 
ceived  much  critical  comment.  Testi¬ 
mony  was  heard  before  our  Republican 
task  force  from  representatives  from 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  with  respect  to  the  in¬ 
advisability  of  this  particular  grant. 

This  grant  is  not  exactly  the  normal 
kind — if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  normal 
kind  of  demonstration  grant.  Let  me 
cite  to  you  the  purpose  for  which  this 
money  is  to  be  made  available.  I  quote 
from  a  federally  subsidized  pamphlet 
called  WRAND  Round-Up  which  defends 
and  describes  what  they  believe  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  program  to  be: 

This  is  not  a  grant  as  it  applies  to  the 
poverty  of  Appalachia.  This  grant  is  for  a 
quite  different  purpose.  It  is  not  an  anti¬ 
poverty  measure  as  such  but  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discovering  how  a  community  like 
ours  helps  itself  to  a  more  secure  way  of  life 
for  itself  and  a  happier  one  for  its  children, 
how  people  try  to  come  to  grips  with  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  too  large  for  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  to  handle  by  himself.  Can  a  commu¬ 
nity  do  this  for  itself  if  given  some  help? 
Or  does  it  wait  for  someone  else  to  do  it  for 
them? 

I  will  skip  one  paragraph  and  con¬ 
tinue. 

The  purpose  is  to  give  them  a  calling  card 
into  the  Great  Society.  We  have  been 
selected  here  in  the  Willow  Run  area  to  show 
the  country  that  working  people  like  our¬ 
selves  are  ready  and  able  to  help  ourselves 
upward.  That  is  why  the  grant  is  such 
a  small  one. 

I  repeat,  a  grant  totaling  $188,252  has 
been  made  to  develop  this  kind  of  inter¬ 
est.  To  me  that  sounds  like  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  money. 

\  When  we  go  back  into  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  ask  permission  to  in¬ 
clude  from  the  current  issue  of  True  mag¬ 
azine,  a  publication  which  I  do  not  nor¬ 
mally  read,  an  article  entitled  “A  Pros¬ 
perous  Town  Is  Forced  To  Accept  U.S. 
Poverty  Money.” 
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The  article  follows: 

A  Prosperous  Town  Is  Forced  To  Accept 
U.S.  Poverty  Money— Zealous  Poverty 
Fighters  Say  Michigan’s  Ypsilantt  Town¬ 
ship  Needs  $188,252  To  Get  on  Its  Feet — 
and  They  Won’t  Take  “No”  for  an 
Answer 

(By  Gene  Caesar) 

Ypsilantt  Township,  Mich. — On  Janu¬ 
ary  17,  1965,  speaking  at  Johnson  City,  Tex., 
the  President  of  the  same  name  announced 
the  approval  of  88  new  antipoverty  grants. 
One  of  them,  in  the  amount  of  $188,252,  was 
for  a  demonstration  project  in  the  Willow 
Village  area  of  southeastern  Michigan. 

On  January  18,  a  slim,  soft-spoken  fellow 
named  Roy  Smith  picked  up  a  newspaper 
and  stared  at  it  incredulously.  He  had  no 
connection  with  the  war  on  poverty.  He 
was  and  is  supervisor  of  Ypsilanti  Township, 
which  lies  in  Washtenaw  County,  the  highest 
income  county  in  Michigan.  To  be  sure,  the 
subdivisions  of  Smith’s  district  weren’t  com¬ 
parable  to  some  of  the  prestige  neighbor¬ 
hoods  of  nearby  Ann  Arbor,  where  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  is  located.  A  good  share 
of  his  constituents  were  hourly  rated  em¬ 
ployees  or  lower  grade  executives  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry.  But  he  was  certain  his 
township  could  boast  average  family  earn¬ 
ings  of  more  than  $7,000  a  year.  So  he  had 
no  connection  with  any  impoverished  area, 
either. 

Even  so,  he  had  good  reason  for  being 
stunned  upon  learning  Willow  Village  had 
been  designated  an  official  poverty  area  to 
the  tune  of  a  sizable  hunk  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money.  For  one  thing,  there  wasn’t  any  such 
place  as  Willow  Village.  For  another,  where 
most  of  Willow  Village  had  once  existed,  the 
recently  built  homes  and  schools,  parks,  and 
glistening  new  shopping  center  stores  of 
Ypsilanti  Township  were  now  standing. 

Ironically  enough,  Roy  Smith  had  been 
warned  of  what  was  coming.  He’d  simply 
refused  to  believe  it  was  possible. 

Some  8  weeks  earlier,  he’d  received  an  inch- 
thick  manuscript  in  the  mail,  along  with  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Hyman  Kornbluh  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations — 
one  of  the  numerous  research  groups  sup¬ 
ported  by  Michigan’s  tax-supported  univer¬ 
sities.  “Under  separate  cover,  I  am  sending 
you  a  copy  of  the  proposal  we  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in  Washington,”  the  letter  had  explained. 
And  it  had  gone  on  to  request  the  township’s 
cooperation  in  a  project  of  mutual  interest. 

Roy  had  begun  reading  the  manuscript. 
And  in  doing  so  he’d  also  begun  what  was 
to  be,  for  him,  a  long,  lonely  journey  into  a 
bureaucratic-academic  fantasyland — a  world 
where  reality  was  regarded  as  of  so  little  im¬ 
portance  by  officious-sounding  officials  that 
he  would  more  than  once  find  himself  doubt¬ 
ing  his  own  sanity.  What  was  labeled  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  Federal  Government  from  a 
famed  and  respected  university  sounded  more 
like  some  amateur  novelist’s  attempt  to  write 
a  Michigan  version  of  “Tobacco  Road.” 

“By  almost  any  standards,”  the  script  in¬ 
sisted,  “Willow  Village  is  an  impoverished 
community.”  Actually,  Willow  Village  was 
the  name  of  a. World  War  II  housing  project 
erected  for  the  workers  at  the  big  Willow 
Run  bomber  plant,  a  project  the  Federal 
Government  had  abandoned  to  be  torn  down 
by  Ypsilanti  Township  and  replaced  by  pri¬ 
vately  built  housing.  The  name  still  existed 
only  on  some  low-rent  but  extremely  attrac¬ 
tive  apartments  that  lay  just  over  the  line  in 
Superior  Township.  And  by  any  standards 
whatsoever,  income  for  the  designated  area 
ran  well  above  the  national  average. 

OFFICIAL  ANGERED  WHEN  HIS  TOWN  IS  FALSELY 
CALLED  IMPOVERISHED 

Industry  had  passed  by  the  core  of  this 
depressed  community,  the  report  continued, 
and  the  few  folks  fortunate  enough  to  find 
work  were  in  service  and  menial  jobs.  The 
truth  was  that  the  smoke  of  five  gigantic 


automobile  factories  could  be  seen  from  the 
area’s  center,  and  the  personnel  manager  of 
one  of  them  had  recently  commented  that 
anyone  who  could  pass  a  physical  could  find 
employment  there. 

“Willow  Village  is  a  community  without 
social  services,”  the  report  went  blithely  on. 
“There  is  no  medical  facility,  no  newspaper, 
no  self-government,  no  recreational  or  cul¬ 
tural  or  even  entertainment  facility.  There 
are  no  stores  in  the  area,  and  schools  are  a 
bus  ride  away.” 

Roy  Smith  had  to  shake  his  head  hard  and 
wipe  his  glasses  before  rereading  that  passage. 
The  area  not  only  received  the  social  services 
of  all  Ypsilanti  Community  Chest  agencies 
but  even  contained  the  headquarters  of  some 
of  them.  Ridgewood  Hospital  was  just  1 
mile  to  the  north,  and  3  miles  to  the  south¬ 
west  was  the  Beyer  Memorial  Hospital  to 
which  the  township  had  paid  $58,000  last 
year  to  guarantee  that  none  of  its  residents 
could  be  denied  a  bed.  Furthermore,  a  busy 
doctor’s  office  shared  the  new  Sunrise  shop¬ 
ping  center  with  a  supermarket,  a  discount 
department  store,  and  several  other  shops, 
all  within  sight  of  a  library  and  a  bowling 
alley  and  some  of  the  parks  where  the  town¬ 
ship’s  $10,000  summer  recreation  program 
had  been  carried  out.  Four  different  news¬ 
papers  were  delivered  daily  in  the  area.  All 
but  a  few  of  the  children  walked  to  school 
because  they  lived  so  close  they  were  specifi¬ 
cally  prohibited  from  receiving  bus  rides 
under  Michigan  law.  And  if  there  was  no 
self-government,  Roy  was  forced  to  wonder, 
just  who  the  h - had  elected  him? 

Even  more  fantastic  was  the  constant  flow 
of  phrases  like  “the  present  ghost  town  ap¬ 
pearance”  or  “brush  has  overgrown  the 
streets  and  roads.”  The  report  never  quite 
claimed  the  inhabitants  of  this  brush- 
choked  ghost  town  were  starving.  Instead,  it 
suggested  "establishing  a  community  vege¬ 
table  field — to  be  run  by  the  residents  on  a 
cooperative  basis — with  the  produce  avail¬ 
able  to  the  residents  for  their  own  consump¬ 
tion.” 

Starving  or  not,  the  manuscript  noted,  the 
impoverished  people  had  formed  a  self-help 
group  of  about  400  to  500  metnbers  called  the 
Willow  Run  Association  for  Neighborhood 
Development — WRAND,  for  short — and  im¬ 
mediately  appealed  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  help  them.  After  a  thorough 
study,  the  university  was  submitting  a  pro¬ 
posed  budget  covering  the  community’s 
needs.  What  the  poor  people  needed  most, 
it  seemed,  was  the  services  of  some  "profes¬ 
sional  directors”  with  salaries  up  to  $11,000 
a  year.  Except  for  such  items  as  $8,970  for 
the  first  year’s  publication  of  a  community 
newsletter  the  only  thing  clear  about  the 
vaguely  worded  budget,  all  of  which  was 
subject  to  “university  overhead,”  was  that 
it  was  just  the  beginning.  The  report  sug¬ 
gested,  for  example,  that  Willow  Village 
Apartments  be  granted  enough  further  "Title 
IV”  funds  to  permit  the  building  of  “several 
hundred  additional  units.” 

Wondering  whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  Roy 
Smith  closed  the  book  of  90-odd  pages  and 
stared  dully  at  the  plywood  walls  of  his  office. 
He  vaguely  remembered  hearing  of  WRAND. 
Someone  had  buttonholed  him  for  a  $20 
donation  the  summer  before  and,  believing 
the  group  to  be  a  normal  community-better¬ 
ment  organization,  he’d  thoroughly  approved 
of  the  idea.  But  the  WRAND  headquarters 
were  over  in  Superior  Township  and,  as  far 
as  he  knew,  so  were  its  members.  Yet  all 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  area  designated 
in  the  report  was  in  Ypsilanti  Township. 
Since  the  accompanying  letter  said  “a  pro¬ 
posal  we  have  submitted,”  it  was  apparently 
too  late  to  keep  the  university  from  making 
an  incredible  and  perhaps  embarrassing 
blunder.  But  he  telephoned  the  man  who’d 
written  that  letter  anyway. 

“Mr.  Hyman  Kornbluh?  This  is  Roy  Smith 
out  in  Ypsilanti  Township.  If  you’re  going 
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to  write  about  this  area,  why  don’t  you  drive 
the  10  miles  out  here  and  look  at  it?  That 
report  of  yours  is  just  plain  garbage.” 

The  voice  on  the  telephone  sounded  ex¬ 
tremely  upset,  but  it  finally  said  something 
about  a  matter  of  opinion. 

"No,  it’s  not,”  Roy  asserted.  "If  you’d 
said  there  were  few  stores  or  Inadequate 
facilities  and  so  forth,  that  might  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  opinion.  When  you  say  there’s  no 
this,  that  and  the  other  thing — all  of  which 
are  located  in  the  area — there’s  no  question 
of  opinion  involved.  Look,  you  come  out 
here,  any  time,  at  your  convenience,  and 
I’ll  drive  you  around.  I  want  you  to  try  de¬ 
fending  that  report  while  you're  seeing 
what’s  here  with  your  own  eyes.” 

Hyman  Kornbluh  finally  agreed  and 
promised  to  call  back  soon.  But  that  call 
never  came.  Roy  showed  the  weird  manu¬ 
script  to  several  citizens  allegedly  living  in 
a  grown-over  ghost  town.  And  it  brought 
laughter  instead  of  indignation  from  every¬ 
one  who  read  it. 

“Why,  there  isn’t  an  unpaved  street  in  any 
of  these  three  subdivisions  of  ours  they’ve 
listed,”  they  said.  “There  isn’t  a  house  in 
the  entire  area  more  than  10  years  old.” 

“Why  worry  about  it?”  everyone  chuckled. 
“They'll  read  that  in  Washington  and  toss  it 
in  the  nearest  wastebasket.  The  war  on 
poverty  is  for  places  like  Appalachia.  If 
they  send  someone  out  here  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  then  some  professors  will 
have  some  fast  explaining  to  do.  But  that’s 
not  your  problem.” 

Running  into  this  same  reaction  every¬ 
where,  Roy  Smith  soon  began  wondering  if 
he  wasn’t  taking  the  ridiculous  report  too 
seriously.  By  the  time  the  new  year  began, 
the  manuscript  was  lying  forgotten  in  his 
crowded  files. 

But  on  January  17 — without  any  attempt 
at  prior  investigation,  with  entire  sentences 
from  the  ghost  town  report  being  repeated 
word  for  word  in  a  White  House  press  re¬ 
lease — Willow  Village  was  awarded  an  anti¬ 
poverty  grant. 

For  4  full  days,  Roy  remained  silent  and 
did  some  soul  searching,  chiefly  while  walk¬ 
ing  the  streets  of  what  was  now  an  official 
poverty  area.  He  didn't  dispute  the  fact 
that  there  were  a  few  scattered  folks  on 
those  streets,  as  on  almost  all  streets,  who 
weren’t  very  well  off.  Roy  wasn’t  opposed  to 
the  antipoverty  program;  he  was  all  in  favor 
of  the  Government  helping  poor  people  in 
any  way  it  could. 

Back  in  the  depression,  as  a  kid  on  a 
Tennessee  farm,  Roy  Smith  had  eaten  Gov¬ 
ernment  sowbelly  the  same  as  everyone 
around  him  was  doing  and  been  plenty  glad 
to  get  it.  He’d  come  a  fair  distance  from 
that  Tennessee  farm,  though.  He’d  been  in 
the  Marines  in  World  War  II  and  after  the 
war  had  attended  the  University  of  Michigan 
on  the  GI  bill.  Then  he’d  worked  in  the 
automobile  industry  and,  in  1959,  had  en¬ 
tered  politics,  where  he’d  been  quite  success¬ 
ful.  He  is  a  moderate  Republican  and,  along 
with  George  Romney,  was  one  of  the  few 
members  of  his  party  to  survive  the  1964 
Johnson  landslide. 

But  Roy  Smith  had  never  forgotten  the 
depression.  If  there  was  the  slightest  chance 
that  any  portion  of  that  $188,252  might  even¬ 
tually  filter  down  to  help  folks  who  needed 
it,  he  certainly  didn’t  want  to  ruin  that 
chance. 

For  four  straight  evenings,  at  home,  with 
his  wife  sensing  a  crisis  and  hushing  his 
three  children,  he  went  over  the  proposed 
budget  again  and  again.  And  absolutely 
nothing  was  really  being  promised  there. 
Beneath  all  the  long-winded  descriptions 
of  what  “might”  be  done,  the  hard  fact  was 
that  some  nonteaching  fellows  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  were  being  given  a  good- 
sized  piece  of  public  money  to  do  with  as 
they  pleased  as  a  reward  for  branding  his 
township  a  poverty  area.  On  January  22,  he 
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finally  telephoned  the  nearest  newspaper  and 
mentioned  some  of  the  falsities  in  the  in¬ 
stitute  report. 

The  local  papers,  published  in  the  shadow 
of  the  powerful  university,  were  extremely 
wary  of  the  story.  They  mentioned  only  a 
few  of  Roy’s  charges,  then  answered  them 
with  institute  statements  that  “some  errors 
of  detail  in  describing  the  physical  elements 
and  population  statisics  of  the  area  did  occur 
*  *  *  but  none  of  these  errors  was  funda¬ 
mental.’’ 

“Willow  Village  is  of  course  not  totally 
impoverished,”  Hyman  Kornbluh  was  quoted 
as  saying.  "But  it  does  contain  pockets  of 
poverty.” 

Smith  couldn’t  help  wondering  if  this  was 
the  same  Kornbluh  who’d  sent  him  the  re¬ 
port  saying,  “By  almost  any  standards.  Wil¬ 
low  Village  is  an  impoverished  community.” 
But  press  objectivity  seemed  to  be  picking 
up  in  direct  ratio  to  the  distance  from  Ann 
Arbor,  “Federal  Government  says  it’s  impov¬ 
erished;  area  says  it’s  thriving”  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  reported.  And  the  little  Bedford 
Record  put  it  even  more  bluntly:  "U.  of  M. 
dreams  up  poverty  ghost  town.”  But  it  was 
a  Detroit  TV  commentator,  Larry  Carino  of 
WJBK,  who  got  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

He  made  a  very  sensible  suggestion:  “Let 
the  University  of  Michigan  explain  exactly 
what  it  intends  to  do  with  the  $188,000 — 
or  send  it  back  with  apologies.” 

But  the  Institute  parried  even  this  thrust. 
“The  program  has  not  yet  been  spelled  out.” 
Hyman  Kornbluh  explained,  “because  the 
cardinal  point  of  a  demonstration  project 
is  to  demonstrate  that  the  community  can 
assess  its  own  needs.”  Whether  the  commu¬ 
nity  had  assessed  a  need  for  them  or  not,  it 
was  also  announced  that  the  hiring  of  a 
staff  of  about  12  would  begin  immediately. 

Supervisor  Roy  Smith  had  understandably 
expected  a  cry  of  outrage  to  come  from  the 
folks  who  were  being  branded  impoverished. 
But  the  issue  had  been  so  clouded  and  con¬ 
fused  by  academic  doubletalk  that  only 
10  people  brought  complaints  to  a  township 
board  meeting  on  February  2,  and  most  of 
these  were  merely  ladies  who  were  miffed 
because  friends  were  phoning  and  offering 
to  send  them  CARE  packages.  Furthermore, 
their  young  township  clerk,  Tllden  R.  Stum- 
bo,  kept  urging  them  to  “Wait  and  see.” 

“Sure,  they  got  the  grant  by  falsifying  a 
document,”  he  argued.  “But  some  good 
could  still  come  of  the  grant  itself — new 
roads  or  parks.” 

Roy  Smith  could  only  hope  that  none  of 
the  youngsters  who  might  play  in  such  parks 
were  listening  to  his  elders’  moral  logic,  and 
he  said  as  much  2  days  later  when  he 
got  off  a  letter  to  Dr.  Harlan  Hatcher,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  After 
listing  two  pages  of  the  fraudulent  claims 
made  in  the  Institute  report,  then  adding 
that  this  was  only  a  sampling,  that  the 
entire  report  lacked  reality,  he  invited  Dr. 
Hatcher  to  tour  the  area  with  him  at  any 
time  and  make  his  own  comparison.  “We 
teach  our  children  to  tell  the  truth,”  he 
mentioned.  “If  funds  have  been  received 
on  the  basis  of  false  statements,  those  funds 
should  be  returned.” 

Word  of  the  controversy  had  reached 
Washington,  but  there  was  still  no  hint  that 
any  investigation  would  be  made.  “We 
didn’t  force  that  money  on  those  people,” 
an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  spokes¬ 
man  told  newsmen.  “They  themselves  asked 
for  it.  Four  or  five  hundred  of  them  formed 
this  WRAND  organization  and  requested  the 
University  of  Michigan  to  apply  for  and  ad¬ 
minister  the  grant  in  their  behalf.” 

Thus  assured,  the  demonstration  project 
proceeded  as  scheduled.  The  planting  of 
the  communal  vegetable  garden  couldn’t  be¬ 
gin  until  the  spring  thaw,  of  course.  But 
calling  itself  the  WRAND  roundup  the  com¬ 


munity  newsletter,  for  which  $8,970  of  anti¬ 
poverty  money  had  been  allotted  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  budget,  appeared  immediately — with 
headlines  saying  “Who  Says  We’re  Impover¬ 
ished?”  above  a  story  insisting  the  grant  was 
only  an  expression  of  admiration  for  local 
initiative.  WRAND  further  explained  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  8  that  the  grant  was  needed  because 
the  designated  area,  although  not  really  im¬ 
poverished,  was  not  being  served  by  the 
Ypsilanti  Community  Chest.  On  February  9 
WRAND  announced  that  yesterday’s  press  re¬ 
lease  was  “in  error”  since  the  area  had  always 
been  served  by  the  community  chest. 

It  seemed  strange  to  Roy  Smith,  reading 
the  next  day’s  papers,  that  an  organization 
of  area  residents  could  make  such  a  mis¬ 
take.  But  before  he  could  carry  this  curious 
inconsistency  to  its  inevitable  conclusion,  he 
was  interrupted  by  something  even  stranger. 
Three  gentlemen  from  the  university  were 
ushered  into  his  office.  One  was  introduced 
as  a  full  dean.  Another  described  himself  as 
merely  an  observer  and  was  actually,  Roy 
later  learned,  a  recognized  authority  on,  of 
all  things,  syphilis  research.  The  third,  a 
plump  man  wearing  the  look  of  a  fellow  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  endure  petty  indignity,  was 
the  long-awaited  Hyman  Kornbluh. 

Instead  of  discussing  the  matter  in  his 
office,  Roy  loaded  the  delegation  into  his 
3-year-old  Chevrolet  and  spent  more  than  2 
hours  touring  every  street  of  the  alleged 
poverty  area.  He  didn’t  run  into  any  brush, 
but  he  did  stop  regularly  to  .read  aloud 
sentences  from  the  report  for  comparison 
with  what  lay  outside  the  oar  windows. 
The  dean  made  a  gallant  attempt  at  keeping 
the  interview  genial  and  friendly,  under  for¬ 
midably  difficult  circumstances.  Chain¬ 
smoking  nervously,  Mr.  Kornbluh  remained 
silent  most  of  the  time,  as  did  the  syphilis 
expert.  Not  until  they’d  returned  to  the 
township  hall  did  Roy  hear  anything  resem¬ 
bling  an  admission  that  the  area  wasn’t  a 
ghost  town  after  all. 

“Suppose  instead  of  ‘no’  stores,  we  say  ‘few’ 
stores?”  Hyman  Kornbluh  offered  then. 
“Suppose  instead  of  ‘no’  facilities,  we  say 
‘inadequate’  facilities?” 

“Suppose  you  apologize  to  the  people  here 
and  return  the  grant,”  Roy  suggested  in¬ 
stead.  “If  you  can  get  another  one  by  writ¬ 
ing  an  honest  report,  the  best  of  lhck  to 
you.” 

Kornbluh  countered  with  the  accusation 
that  the  whole  affair  was  a  political  publicity 
stunt,  asserted  that  he  himself  wouldn’t  be 
in  politics  for  anything,  and  walked  out. 
That  was  the  last  Roy  Smith  saw  of  him. 

Roy  Smith  had  some  questionnaires  made 
up  to  be  circulated  in  the  designated  poverty 
area,  requesting  residents  to  return  them 
unsigned.  He  wanted  some  statistics  on  the 
average  income,  and  to  learn  what  per¬ 
centage  favored  the  grant  and  how  many 
were  members  of  the  mysterious  WRAND 
organization  that  had  requested  it  in  the  first 
place. 

On  February  16,  a  surprise  resolution  was 
introduced  at  a  township  board  meeting,  and 
Roy  found  himself  standing  totally  alone. 
Five  to  one  against  him,  his  fellow  board 
members  voted  to  condemn  the  poverty  label 
but  to  welcome  the  poverty  money. 

Everyone  seemed  to  be  saying  exactly  what 
Clerk  Tilden  R.  Stumbo  had  said — “Sure, 
they  got  the  grant  by  falsifying  a  document, 
but  let’s  keep  it  anyway” — including,  fan¬ 
tastically  enough,  the  Federal  Government 
itself.  Because  a  tall,  distinguished-looking 
man  named  William  Lawrence  was  ushered 
into  the  township  hall  the  next  day  and 
introduced  as  a  consultant  to  the  community 
action  program  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  And  he  soon  made  it  clear 
that  he’d  come  not  as  an  investigator  but 
as  a  peacemaker. 

“I’ve  already  been  around  the  area,”  he  in¬ 
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sisted,  declining  the  offer  of  another  tour  in 
Roy’s  Chevy.  “Now  I  want  to  know  what 
sort  of  proposal,  satisfactory  to  you,  I  can 
take  to  the  university.  What  would  satisfy 
you,  Mr.  Smith?” 

“Why  didn’t  you  make  the  2-hour  flight 
out  here  before  the  grant  was  given?”  Roy 
couldn’t  help  wondering. 

“We’re  tremendously  understaffed-,”  Law¬ 
rence  explained.  “But  I  want  to  assure  you 
and  every  citizen  that  no  antipoverty  grant 
will  ever  again  be  given  without  an  on-the- 
spot  inspection  of  the  area.” 

“Michigan  has  a  State  antipoverty  direc¬ 
tor,”  Roy  Smith  persisted.  “Couldn’t  his 
office  have  been  asked  to  check  out  the 
proposal?” 

William  Lawrence  further  explained  that 
the  poverty  program  permits  the  Federal 
Government  to  deal  directly  with  univer¬ 
sities.  After  all,  he  reminded  Roy,  the 
original  appeal  had  come  from  the  area  resi¬ 
dents  themselves.  By  reporting  on  the  area 
and  offering  to  administer  a  grant,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  was,  in  effect,  the  agency 
checking  out  the  appeal  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

“Well,  now  that  you’ve  seen  the  area,” 
Smith  asked,  “what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?” 

Lawrence  launched  into  an  involved  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  intricacies  of  antipoverty 
grants.  Contracts  had  already  been  offered 
to  professional  directors,  it  seemed,  and  other 
commitments  had  been  made.  But  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  demand  that  the  university  correct  the 
“errors”  in  the  report,  redefine  it  and  up¬ 
date  it  before  activating  the  project.  “Would 
that  satisfy  you?”  he  asked  hopefully. 

“All  that  will  satisfy  me,”  Roy  Smith  told 
him,  suddenly  feeling  very  tired,  “is  the 
return  of  any  poverty  money  intended  for 
Ypsilanti  Township  and  a  public  apology  to 
the  people  here.” 

William  Lawrence  went  away  worriedly 
predicting  that  “the  university  won’t  go  for 
anything  like  that.”  And  the  university 
didn’t. 

Meanwhile,  the  Willow  Village  demonstra¬ 
tion  project  had  already  demonstrated  one 
thing — the  ease  with  which  antipoverty 
funds  could  be  obtained.  And  predictably 
enough,  what  followed  was  like  a  run  on 
the  bank.  The  Washtenaw  County  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Alcoholism  decided  to  try  for  $39,900; 
everyone  knows  poor  people  drink  too  much. 
The  local  chapter  of  the  Planned  Parent¬ 
hood  League  wanted  $26,290  because  statis¬ 
tics  show  the  impoverished  do  something  else 
too  much.  The  Ypsilanti  public  schools  de¬ 
cided  to  go  all  out  and  ask  $375,000  for  pro¬ 
viding  “compensatory  education”  for  every¬ 
one  from  deprived  preschoolers  to  the  in¬ 
digent  aged.  Before  long,  fully  20  poverty 
money  requests  were  being  feverishly  pre¬ 
pared,  and  a  36-member  “citizen’s  commit¬ 
tee  was  itself  requesting  $54,501  merely  for 
acting  as  a  clearinghouse  for  other  requests. 
All  this  was  going  on  in  just  1  county,  the 
highest  income  county  in  Michigan,  one  of 
the  10  wealthiest  States  in  the  Union. 

Nor  was  the  national  picture  particuraly 
different.  The  controversy  was  bringing  Roy 
Smith  a  surprising  amount  of  mail  from 
people  in  some  farflung  places.  Ministers 
and  other  citizens  of  Chicago  and  Cleveland 
and  New  York  were  claiming  that  their  own 
antipoverty  grants  had  served  no  purpose 
except  as  patronage  plums  for  local  political 
machines.  West  Virginians  were  writing  to 
ask  if  Roy  saw  anything  strange  about  the 
way  the  poverty  money  was  being  parceled 
out.  After  all,  the  late  President  Kennedy’s 
shock  at  what  he’d  seen  upon  carrying  his 
primary  campaign  into  that  State  had  been 
one  of  the  prime  factors  in  creating  the 
national  mood  that  resulted  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  Why  then.  West  Virginians  were 
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wondering,  had  their  antipoverty  allotment 
so  far  been  little  more  than  $400,000,  while 
the  high  income  State  of  New  Jersey  had  al¬ 
ready  received  $12  [4  million? 

But  folks  from  New  Jersey  were  writing 
as  well,  and  they  weren’t  happy  with  all 
that  money.  People  in  Monmouth  County, 
for  example,  had  received  a  $67,000  grant, 
only  to  learn  that  $52,000  of  it  had  already 
been  budgeted  for  the  salaries  and  admin¬ 
istration  expenses  of  the  professional  direc¬ 
tors.  The  whole  State  had  been  startled  to 
hear  that  Antipoverty  Director  John  C.  Bul¬ 
litt  would  be  getting  a  salary  of  $25,000  a 
year  and  would  have  a  pair  of  $19,000  as¬ 
sistants.  But  Bullitt  had  insisted  these  wage 
rates  were  not  out  of  line,  and  in  a  sense 
he  was  right.  This  was  less  than  his  poverty- 
official  superiors  in  Washington  were  getting 
and  slightly  more  than  was  being  paid  city 
poverty  officials.  In  Newark  alone  there 
were  seven  poverty  fighters  in  the  over- 
$10,000  bracket,  but  the  top  wage  was  just 
$23,000.  Hearing  of  this,  the  corps  of  poverty 
fighters  assigned  to  Paterson,  where  the 
highest  salary  was  a  mere  $18,500,  were  about 
to  request  a  pay  raise,  but  they  finally 
decided  against  it.  After  all,  the  mayor  of 
Paterson  was  getting  only  $17,500. 

Even  so,  Roy’s  chief  concern  was  his  own 
township,  and  he  was  pinning  a  large  share 
of  his  hopes  on  the  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  He  still  expected  Dr. 
Harlan  Hatcher  to  make  a  person  compari¬ 
son  of  the  fraudulent  report  and  the  area  it 
supposedly  described,  then  crack  down  on 
those  responsible  with  all  the  righteous 
wrath  that  might  be  expected  of  so  distin¬ 
guished  an  educator.  But  on  March  2,  when 
Roy  Smith  finally  received  an  answer  to  his 
letter  of  nearly  a  month  earlier,  it  was  the 
most  mystifying  and  disapointing  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  nightmarish  affair.  Dr. 
Hatcher  described  himself  as  ‘‘satisfied  that 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  acted  in  good  faith  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  recognized  procedures,  both  in 
submitting  the  program  and  in  accepting  the 
grant”  because  “many  of  the  alleged  errors 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  occurred 
in  a  background  document  which  was  not 
submitted  to  Washington.” 

Numb  with  amazement,  Roy  searched  his 
files  for  the  original  letter  from  Kornbluh, 
dated  November  25.  It  still  read,  "I  am 
sending  you  a  copy  of  the  proposal  we  have 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Washington,”  just  as  it  always  had. 
For  fully  6  weeks  the  report  had  been  the 
subject  of  incessant  public  controversy,  men¬ 
tioned  in  both  news  stories  and  editorials, 
and  Roy  himself  had  discussed  it  with  both 
university  and  Federal  Government  officials. 
At  no  time  in  those  6  weeks  had  there  been 
the  slightest  suggestion  from  anyone  that 
the  “background  document”  hadn’t  been 
submitted. 

“We  didn’t  force  this  money  on  those 
people,”  the  OEO  was  still  telling  newsmen. 
“They  themselves  formed  this  WRAND  orga¬ 
nization  and  requested  the  university’s  as¬ 
sistance  in  getting  a  grant.” 

Pondering  that  statement  that  he’d  heard 
and  read  so  often,  Roy  Smith  suddenly  real¬ 
ized  there  was  something  very  strange  about 
it.  Some  257  of  the  questionnaires  he’d  dis¬ 
tributed  had  been  returned  by  then,  showing 
average  family  income  so  far  of  $7,961  in  the 
“depressed  community”  and  turning  up  just 
10  people  who  approved  of  the  antipoverty 
grant.  But  more  interesting  yet,  only  four 
people  had  identified  themselves,  even  un¬ 
signed,  as  members  of  WRAND.  Roy  had  met 
the  president  and  current  spokesman  of  the 
group — a  young  junior  high  school  teacher 
named  Gerald  Foley.  But  Foley  himself  ad¬ 
mitted  he’d  joined  the  group  months  after  its 
formation  and  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
original  request  to  the  university.  And  the 
few  other  WRAND  members  who  could  be  lo¬ 
cated  locally  said  exactly  the  same  thing. 


Who,  then,  had  made  that  request?  Who 
had  started  WRAND  in  the  first  place? 

There  was  a  way  to  find  out.  Any  such 
organization  had  to  file  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  with  the  county  clerk,  and  any  citizen 
had  a  right  to  examine  those  articles.  Roy 
Smith  availed  himself  of  that  right.  And  all 
of  a  sudden,  the  whole  puzzling  business 
wasn’t  so  puzzling  any  longer. 

The  Willow  Run  Association  for  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Development  had  been  founded  by  just 
6  people — not  one  of  whom  lived  anywhere 
near  the  neighborhood  they  intended  de¬ 
veloping,  all  of  whom  were  well-to-do  resi¬ 
dents  of  Ann  Arbor.  The  “self-help”  group 
that  had  asked  the  University  of  Michigan 
to  help  it  help  itself  to  some  antipoverty 
money  had  been  formed  by  one  University 
of  Michigan  official,  one  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  professor,  two  wives  of  university  pro¬ 
fessors,  one  prominent  lawyer  and  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Willow  Village  Apartments — for 
which  addtional  title  IV  antipoverty  funds 
had  been  suggested  in  the  resulting  proposal. 

At  this  writing,  with  the  university  already 
privately  estimating  its  “overhead”  at  32 
percent,  the  antipoverty  grant  gained  by  the 
invention  of  an  imaginary  ghost  town  is  still 
in  effect.  In  fact,  on  April  27 — speaking  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  still  quoting  the  falsified 
phrases  and  statistics  of  a  report  that  was 
supposedly  never  submitted  to  Washington — 
War  on  Poverty  Director  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Jr.,  threw  his  personal  prestige  behind  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity’s  attempts 
to  save  face  in  the  controversy  by  publicly 
praising  the  Willow  Village  demonstration 
project.  (If  he’d  ventured  just  30  miles 
farther,  he  might  have  seen  what  he  was 
calling  “an  urban-fringe  pocket  of  poverty.” 
But  he  didn’t.)  And  the  OEO  is  still  stub¬ 
bornly  sticking  to  its  story  that  the  "erro¬ 
neous  background  material”  was  “not  ger¬ 
mane”  to  a  proposal  that  “clearly  met  the 
criteria  for  demonstrations  as  developed  by 
this  office.” 

But  government  glibness  no  longer  both¬ 
ers  Roy  Smith  the  way  it  once  did — chiefly 
because  his  struggle  isn’t  a  long  one  any 
longer.  Roused  by  the  realization  that  the 
entire  scheme  was  both  conceived  and  car¬ 
ried  out  by  outsiders,  the  people  of  the  des¬ 
ignated  area  have  begun  battling  back  with 
every  bit  as  much  ingenuity  as  was  used  in 
calling  them  impoverished  in  the  first  place. 
A  group  of  them  have  decided  to  play  the 
alphabet  game  themselves  by  forming  a  rival 
self-help  group  called  REPLY — which  stands 
for  Return  Every  Penny  and  Leave  Ypsilanti 
Township.  Petitions  making  the  same  de¬ 
mand  have  so  far  been  signed  by  80  percent 
of  the  area’s  residents,  and  a  similar  reso¬ 
lution  received  an  87  %  -percent  favorable 
vote  at  the  annual  township  meeting.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  the  fact  that  as  leaders  of  the  people 
they’d  do  well  to  follow  them,  four  of  Roy’s 
fellow  Township  board  members,  Tilden  R. 
Stumbo  included,  have  reversed  their  earlier 
stand  and  joined  him  in  demanding  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  grant. 

To  dramatize  the  situation,  signs  have  been 
erected  informing  visitors  that  they  are  en¬ 
tering  an  official  poverty  area  where  their 
tax  dollars  are  hard  at  work.  And  a  young 
man  named  Gordon  Mattson,  chairman  of 
REPLY,  even  rented  a  horse  and  a  Paul  Re¬ 
vere  costume,  then  braved  a  late  snowstorm 
to  go  galloping  through  the  streets  shouting, 
“The  bureaucrats  are  coming.”  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  both  a  honking  motorcade  and  what 
seemed  an  apt  symbol  of  the  incredible  affair 
from  its  clouded  beginning  to  its  as  yet  un¬ 
determined  end — a  circus  clown. 

“Maybe  that’s  the  only  answer  for  this 
kind  of  insanity,”  Roy  Smith  laughingly  re¬ 
flects.  “A  good  sense  of  humor.  But  you 
know  what  worries  me  most?  The  way  that 
fellow  from  Washington  acted  when  he  came 
out  and  saw  for  himself  how  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  taken.  He  didn’t  get  mad, 
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and  he  didn’t  seem  surprised.  He  wasn’t 
even  interested.  All  he  kept  asking  was 
what  would  satisfy  me — which  meant  what 
would  shut  me  up,  I  guess.  Do  you  think 
what  happened  here  could  be  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception?  That  this  sort  of  thing 
is  going  on  all  over  the  country?” 

That’s  an  interesting  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ( Mr. 
Powell], 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
William  D.  Ford], 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  because 
once  again  we  have  here  an  attempt  to 
confer  on  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  powers  which  would  be  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  powers  they  now  have  under  the 
constitutions  of  the  several  States  and 
the  statutes  pursuant  thereto. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  mentioned 
the  University  of  Michigan  as  an  exam¬ 
ple,  because  the  University  of  Michigan 
is  a  constitutionally  created  institution 
within  our  State.  It  has  a  constitution¬ 
ally  created  board  elected  directly  by  the 
people  and  it  would  be  a  clear  violation 
of  the  constitution  of  our  State  for  either 
the  legislature  or  the  Governor  to 
attempt  to  dictate  the  terms  of  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  or  any  extension 
program  under  the  direction  of  that 
university. 

The  people  of  my  State  and  many 
other  States  have  attempted  to  protect 
the  sanctity  of  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions  within  their  States  by  providing  for 
this  separate  responsibility  for  education 
in  the  several  States; 

To  have  the  Governors  exercise  such 
power  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  educational  structure  of  the  several 
States. 

With  respect  to  Willow  Village,  which 
is  once  again  rearing  its  ugly  political 
head,  I  should  like  to  correct  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey.  It  is  not 
RAND,  but  it  is  WRAND,  Willow  Rim 
being  the  situs  of  a  World  War  II  sur¬ 
plus  housing  project  still  occupied  by 
163  families  on  direct  relief  and  60  fam¬ 
ilies  who  live  by  ADC. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
quoted  as  an  authority  a  gentleman  who 
came  to  appear  before  the  extralegal 
hearings  held  by  the  Republican  Party 
after  the  committee  had  concluded  its 
hearings  on  this  bill,  who  said  that  there 
was  no  poverty  at  Willow  Village.  He 
was  totally  apparently  unaware  of  the 
more  than  200  children  of  Willow  Vil¬ 
lage  who  will  be  fed  tonight  with  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  funds,  as  a  result 
of  being  of  relief,  and  aid  to  dependent 
children. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  . 

Mr.  CAREY.  Frankly,  I  am  shocked 
and  surprised  to  see  this  amendment 
originate  in  the  able  hands  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Frelinghtjysen]  ,  who  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  always  known  to  be  a 
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good  friend  of  academic  autonomy  and 
academic  freedom  in  this  land. J 

I  suggest  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  reverse  the  entire 
course  of  academic  autonomy  and  acad¬ 
emic  freedom  which  has  been  known  in 
Western  education  since  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury,  when,  under  the  edict  of  a  reigning 
Pope  Clement,  the  universities  of  the 
Western  World  then  in  existence  had  re¬ 
moved  from  them  all  temporal,  spiritual, 
and  political  interference  in  their  dis¬ 
ciplines  and  affairs. 

This  would  bring  into  conflict  and  con¬ 
frontation  with  university  officials,  State 
officials,  and  the  political  order  who 
would  review,  decide,  suggest,  and  veto 
disciplines,  and  programs  originating  in 
the  academic  world. 

For  instance,  in  New  York  City  this 
would  be  a  direct  interference  between 
the  Governor’s  office  with  the  city  uni¬ 
versity,  which  is  free  and  able  to  conduct 
its  own  affairs  and  does  an  outstanding 
job  in  originating  programs  to  help  the 
poor  in  my  city. 

This  amendment  should  be  anathema 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  in 
the  light  of  his  great  record  as  a  defender 
of  academic  freedom  and  academic 
autonomy. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  who 
has  done  such  an  exceptional  job  in  the 
field  of  higher  education. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  the  presidents  of  the  great  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey — 
and  I  am  thinking  of  Princeton  and 
others — that  these  college  and  university 
presidents  would  possibly  approve  of  a 
veto  on  any  of  their  programs  by  the 
Governor. 

From  that  side  of  the  aisle  in  the  last 
few  days  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
debate  about  political  implications  and 
political  involvement  in  this  program. 
This  amendment  invites  political  in¬ 
volvement  over  institutions,  private  and 
public,  which  do  not  want  to  be  subject 
to  political  power. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  If  there  is 
anything  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
this  country  really  treasure,  it  is  aca¬ 
demic  freedom  and  individual  autonomy 
over  their  programs  and  institutions. 
In  my  State  private  universities  are  not 
under  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  any 
way.  In  reference  to  public  colleges, 
members  of  the  board  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  oftentimes  oppose  the  Governor  and 
his  views.  The  board  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  policy  body — not  the  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

I  would  certainly  oppose  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms  the  adoption  of  this  sort  of 
amendment,  which  would  do  great  dam¬ 
age  to  the  academic  freedom  and  the  au¬ 
tonomy  of  both  public  and  private  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  and  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 


permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  academic 
freedom  with  respect  to  this  amendment. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  the  research 
projects  engaged  in  under  this  sort  of 
program  have  very  little  to  do  with 
academic  freedom. 

I  should  like  to  recount  to  Members 
a  little  more  about  a  matter  touched  on 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Frelinghuysen]  ;  that  is,  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  city  of  Syracuse.  Before 
I  begin  I  should  like  to  say  that  I,  my¬ 
self,  am  planning  to  support  this  bill  on 
final  passage. 

I  am  concerned  about  administration. 
The  administration  of  this  act  has  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  substance  in  some 
areas. 

I  would  say  it  has  in  Syracuse.  Mayor 
Walsh,  of  Syracuse,  is  a  man  who  is  a 
trained  social  worker  and  who  has  done 
graduate  work  as  such.  He  has  been  a 
social  worker  most  of  his  life  and  was  a 
great  supporter  of  the  poverty  program 
when  it  first  came  up.  Previous  to  that 
he  was  active  in  the  President’s  Council 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency.  He  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  getting  Syracuse  started 
on  a  fine  poverty  program  which  was 
funded  to  the  extent  of  about  $900,000 
this  past  year.  This  program  has  been 
a  constructive  program.  It  is  one  which 
is  doing  good  work  in  the  city.  Follow¬ 
ing  that  the  University  of  Syracuse, 
through  one  of  its  departments,  re¬ 
quested  and  received  a  $300,000  grant 
which  has  been  described  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey.  Mayor  Walsh 
appeared  before  our  task  force  and  dis¬ 
cussed  this  second  program  financed,  as 
the  first  was,  through  poverty  funds.  He 
testified  effectively  that  this  grant  in  ef¬ 
fect  vitiated  a  good  deal  of  the  virtue 
and  benefit  coming  from  the  first  grant; 
$900,000  was  fine,  but  $1.2  million  largely 
canceled  itself  out. 

^  Now,  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
the  Democratic  Party,  I  say  to  you  that 
this  kind  of  administration  becomes  a 
matter  of  substance  determining  the 
effectiveness  of  this  act.  We  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  have  this  sort  of  thing  going  on. 
It  would  not  have  happened  had  the 
Governor  had  the  veto  power  over  this 
program  and  been  able  to  receive  ad¬ 
vance  notice  of  it  so  as  to  see  it  was 
going  to  be  in  conflict  with  an  existing 
program  of  considerable  virtue. 

This  amendment,  were  it  put  into  ef¬ 
fect,  would  probably  have  avoided  the 
problems  which  arose  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  poverty  program  director 
to  investigate  fully  the  impact  of  the 
second  program. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  would  like  to  add  it  seems 
evident,  if  we  do  not  extend  this  veto 
power,  in  the  name  of  academic  freedom, 
it  would  be  possible,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  Syracuse  and  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  for 
one  Federal  agency  to  undercut  what 
another  agency  is  doing.  As  the  gentle¬ 
man  pointed  out,  Syracuse  already  has  a 


very  farsighted  umbrella  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  partly  financed  with  Federal  funds. 
However,  this  useful  projects  now  has 
competition  which  in  effect  undercuts 
or  attempts  to  undercut  what  is  already 
being  done. 

If  we  do  not  provide  some  kind  of  a 
veto  power,  and  do  not  provide  for  any 
participation  by  the  local  government, 
we  are  saying  in  the  name  of  academic 
freedom  that  there  is  no  way  we  can  pre¬ 
vent  a  clash  between  the  two  efforts. 
There  is  not  only  a  failure  to  coordinate 
but  a  real  conflict  between  the  two.  The 
only  way  of  improving  these  programs  is 
to  provide  some  kind  of  check.  It  must 
be  a  keen  embarrassment  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Syracuse  to  have  involved  it¬ 
self  in  what  is  obviously  politicial  activ¬ 
ity — not  academic  activity  but  political 
activity — in  this  so-called  poverty  field. 
As  a  result,  quite  understandably,  there 
has  been  a  sharp  clash  with  the  local 
authorities  who  are  attempting  to  do  a 
good  job  themselves. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are 
proud  of  our  poverty  program  in  the  city 
of  Rochester.  We  hope  nothing  of  this 
sort  comes  along  to  cripple  it.  It  seems 
a  real  tragedy  for  one  good  program  to 
be  canceled  out  by  another. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent,  was  among  the  first  com¬ 
munities  in  the  Nation  to  submit  appro¬ 
priate  application  to  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  that  it  might  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  this  legislation.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  local  government,  two  great 
educational  institutions,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Le  Moyne  College,  indicated 
desire  to  participate. 

It  was  with  a  great  sense  of  pride  that 
I  observed  the  expedient  and  sensible 
manner  in  which  the  legislation  was 
evaluated  and  the  local  programs  formu¬ 
lated.  As  a  result  of  this  foresight  and 
good  planning,  the  community  has  been 
the  recipient  of  the  necessary  funds  to 
support  three  substantial  programs,  the 
local  government  program,  known  as 
the  crusade  for  opportunity;  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  program,  known  as  the 
community  action  training  program; 
and  at  Le  Moyne  College,  the  summer 
study  school. 

Each  program  serves  the  intent  of  the 
legislation. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  enormity 
and  newness  of  this  program,  and  along 
with  these  factors,  the  susceptibility  to 
defect,  which  can  only  be  corrected  by 
trial  and  error. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  was  the  first  coura¬ 
geous,  positive  piece  of  legislation  ever 
directed  to  upgrade  the  status  of  our  less 
fortunate  Americans  by  elimination  of 
the  causes  rather  than  the  symptoms  of 
poverty.  Hopefully  it  will  result  in  a  de¬ 
cline  in  our  ever-expanding  welfare 
costs. 

A  controversy  arose  in  this  community 
between  two  of  the  programs,  the  local 
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government  program  and  the  one  spon¬ 
sored  by  Syracuse  University,  and  thus, 
unfortunately,  a  shadow  of  doubt  was 
cast  over  all  antipoverty  activities. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  was  privileged  to 
participate  in  a  hearing  on  the  poverty 
program  in  Syracuse  at  the  invitation  of 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schetjer],  of  the  education 
and  labor  ad  hoc  committee.  This  hear¬ 
ing  attracted  great  community  interest 
which  resulted  in  about  6V2  hours  of 
testimony  by  officials  of  local  govern¬ 
ment,  principals  in  the  poverty  program, 
and  other  interested  individuals. 

Analysis  of  this  testimony  indicates 
general  acceptance  and  approval  of  the 
concept  of  the  program,  in  fact,  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  area  of  defect  seems  to  re¬ 
volve  around  inadequate  communica¬ 
tions  between  two  of  the  local  programs. 
When  communications  are  improved,  the 
merit  of  the  numerous  aspects  of  both 
programs  will  be  better  understood,  and 
thus  any  controversy  will  be  resolved. 

This  past  Friday  I  was  privileged  to  in¬ 
spect  in  Syracuse  the  Le  Moyne  College 
summer  study  program,  a  truly  great 
program  designed  to  show  the  potential 
high  school  dropout  the  other  side  of  the 
coin;  to  rekindle  hope  for  the  future  in 
the  minds  of  these  less-than-fortunate 
students.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
this  fine  program  is  moving  along  in  ex¬ 
emplary  fashion,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  future  of  many  high 
school  students  is  going  to  be  enhanced 
by  this  program,  and  thus  many  sub¬ 
stantial  citizens  produced  who  otherwise 
would  have  capitulated  to  the  misfortune 
of  their  environment. 

What  better  investment  could  be 
made? 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  been  attacked  for  standing  firmly 
behind  its  demonstration  program.  The 
research,  demonstration,  and  training 
program  proposes  to  demonstrate  that 
the  development  of  effective  democratic 
organization  in  low-income  areas  will 
support  and  motivate  the  poor  to  engage 
in  self-directed  courses  of  action  on  their 
own  behalf.  The  intent  of  the  project 
is  to  bring  low-income  persons  into  active 
and  productive  communication  with  the 
community  action  program  and  other 
groups  in  the  community.  This  can 
only  be  done  if  the  poor  are  given  an 
organized  forum  through  which  they  can 
be  represented.  Organization  is  seen 
as  a  means  of  enabling  the  poor  to  play 
a  responsible  role  in  the  community. 

The  aims  of  this  project  are  in  com¬ 
plete  accordance  with  the  goals  of  the 
community  action  program.  Section  202 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
states  that  among  other  things,  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  is  a  program 
which  is  “developed,  conducted  and  ad¬ 
ministered  with  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  residents  of  the  areas 
and  members  of  the  groups  served.” 

The  guide  to  demonstration  grants 
under  section  207  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  lists  first  under  types  of 
programs  which  will  receive  preference 
in  funding: 

Demonstrations  which  help  to  prepare  and 
enable  low-income  people  to  take  a  more 
active  role  In  the  management  and  decision¬ 
making  process  of  community  affairs. 


The  grant  which  is  under  attack  is  a 
grant  to  a  responsible  institution  of 
higher  education,  Syracuse  University, 
to  respected  professional  leadership,  a 
mature  community.  The  program  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  is  administering  is  aimed 
at  examining  in  depth,  and  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest,  the  process  of  developing 
indigenous  leadership  and  organization, 
and  this  is  being  carried  out  with  the 
backing  of  a  great  university. 

The  Syracuse  program  is  attacked  with 
the  charge  that  it  is  “inciting  the  poor 
to  riot.”  It  is  our  feeling  that  riots 
will  not  occur  if  low-income  people  are 
given  adequate  opportunity  for  self -rep¬ 
resentation  and  given  responsible  roles 
in  the  community.  This  project  is 
aimed  at  providing  opportunities  for  the 
poor  to  become  involved  in  the  decisions 
concerning  their  fate,  their  destinies,  the 
programs  undertaken  in  their  behalf. 

While  we  have  been  given  visions  of 
disaster,  of  “storming  city  hall,”  this  has 
not  occurred.  The  poor  have  not 
stormed  city  hall,  they  have  gone  to  city 
hall  to  make  legitimate  requests  as  re¬ 
sponsible  citizens.  They  have  made  re¬ 
quests  to  the  housing  authority  to  meet 
and  discuss  their  grievances.  They  have 
done  all  this  within  the  framework  of 
their  legal  rights. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  GOODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend,  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

I  would  emphasize  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  any  intent  here  or  any 
effect  here  of  limiting  academic  freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  seem  to  have  an 
assumption  throughout  this  debate  that 
any  responsibilities  left  in  State  officials 
are  wrong  on  the  face  of  it,  that  State 
officials  for  some  reason  or  other  are 
ogres.  We  might  as  well  enact  an 
amendment  to  this  act  to  say  that  as  far 
as  any  provisions  of  this  act  are  con¬ 
cerned  the  State  government  shall  not 
exist  because  we  do  not  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  our  basic  Federal 
programs,  prior  to  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  help 
the  poor  and  less  fortunate-in  this  coun¬ 
try,  are  set  up  with  State  plans,  with 
State  officials  helping  to  administer  the 
programs. 

This  is  simply  an  amendment  to  see 
to  it  that  all  the  programs  are  coordi¬ 
nated,  so  that  when  a  program  is  adopted 
in  a  community  by  the  officials  there, 
with  an  umbrella  agency,  a  community 
action  group,  that  the  university  cannot 
step  in  and  start  a  program  that  is  in 
conflict  with  the  existing  program  that 
has  been  approved  by  the  official  orga¬ 
nization. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  emphasize 
here  that  the  city  of  Syracuse  should  be 
very  proud  of  its  administration.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  words  said  by  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  me  in  the  well  of  the 
House.  Mayor  Walsh  was  one  of  the  first 
ones  down  here,  a  Republican  mayor, 
who  came  down  and  testified  in  favor  of 
many  provisions  contained  in  this  bill 
last  year.  He  felt  they  had  programs 


like  those  in  Syracuse  which  could  utilize 
this  money  and  they  were  one  of  the  first- 
cities  to  move  forward  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  he  came  down 
and  he  was  not  given  a  hearing  before 
the  official  committee.  Reference  was 
made  to  extralegal  Republican  task  force 
hearings.  They  were  held  so  people  like 
Mayor  Walsh  could  be  heard,  with  their 
constructive  criticisms.  Mayor  Walsh 
testified  here  very  vehemently  about  the 
impact  of  this  $314,000  grant  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  that  completely  con¬ 
flicted  with  the  program  in  Syracuse  that 
was  being  operated  by  the  officials  in 
charge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  read  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  some  quota¬ 
tions  about  what  Mayor  Walsh  said. 

He  charged: 

It  was  a  misuse  of  public  funds  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  finance 
such  a  project  to  stir  up  demonstrations, 
rent  strikes,  and  marches  on  city  hall. 

He  documented  some  of  the  alleged 
troublemaking  activities  of  trainees  of 
the  Syracuse  University  project,  spon¬ 
sored  by  OEO.  He  said  one  trainee  had 
started  a  campaign  to  get  a  prisoner  re¬ 
leased  from  jail  as  a  victim  of  poverty. 
Mr.  Walsh  described  him  as  a  vicious, 
habitual  criminal,  whose  record  included 
cases  of  rape,  sodomy,  and  brutal  as¬ 
sault.  He  read  a  full  letter  written  by 
one  of  the  trainees  asking  that  this 
gentleman  be  released  from  jail  because 
he  was  poor  and  he  had  not  had  a  chance 
to  defend  himself,  and  then  Mayor 
Walsh  went  down  the  record  of  what  this 
particular  individual  had  done  in  his  life 
and  the  official  charges  and  convictions 
involved. 

Mayor  Walsh  •  charged  trainees  had 
stirred  up  so  much  unrest  among  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Federal  housing  project  that 
the  city  housing  director  had  written 
to  President  Johnson  demanding  an  in¬ 
vestigation. 

He  noted  further  that  employees  of 
one  Federal  agency  were  stirring  up 
trouble  for  another  Federal  agency. 

He  also  charged  that  there  were  some 
registration  drives  in  housing  projects 
and  in  slum  areas  of  the  city  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  poor  to  register  as  Democrats. 
They  put  out  a  little  pamphlet  in  the 
Syracuse  University  project  and  it  was'' 
for  the  use  of  those  individuals  going 
into  the  public  housing  projects.  Their 
instructions  were  when  they  rang  the 
doorbell  to  say,  among  other  things,  that 
“we  are  here  to  strengthen  democratic 
institutions  and  organizations.”  The 
word  “democratic”  in  the  pamphlet  was 
not  capitalized.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  you  speak  the  word  “democratic”  , 
you  do  not  capitalize  or  uncapitalize  it. 
They  went  into  these  housing  develop¬ 
ments  saying,  “We  are  here  to  strengthen 
democratic  organizations.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  was  going  on  there. 

I  say  to  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle — and  I  respect  very  much 
their  concern  for  academic  freedom  and 
I  too  have  great  concern  for  academic 
freedom — if  these  were  projects  of  an 
academic  nature,  if  they  involved  an  in¬ 
tellectual  investigation  and  some  kind 
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of  research  procedures  that  belong  in  the 
academic  community,  I  would  say  “Yes.” 

When  the  academic  unit  goes  into  an 
action  program,  when  they  are  moving 
into  areas  in  conflict  with  existing  pro¬ 
grams  set  out  under  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  program,  I  say  they  should  be  coor¬ 
dinated  through  the  State  officials. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  section  close  in  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
have  another  amendment  at  the  Clerk’s 
desk  which  will  affect  this  section  and  I 
hope  we  will  have  more  than  10  minutes 
to  discuss  the  amendment  which  has  not 
been  off  ered. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Glenn  Andrews]. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell], 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
simply  say,  as  Oliver  Goldsmith  stated: 

Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his 
mind 

And  to  Party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for 
mankind. 

This  is  a  program  that  has  a  great 
potential,  the  poverty  program.  Many 
of  us  on  this  side  sincerely  want  to  have 
many  of  these  programs  put  into  opera¬ 
tion.  But  we  decry  the  fact  there  is  so 
much  waste  of  human  resources. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vivian], 

(Mr.  VIVIAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

The  amendment  could  seriously  im¬ 
pede  some  of  the  most  necessary  and 
productive  efforts  of  the  economic  op¬ 
portunity  program. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  while  speaking  in 
favor  of  the  amendment,  the  gentleman 
claimed  that  a  demonstration  grant  pro¬ 
gram  being  carried  on  now  in  Superior 
and  Ypsilanti  townships  of  Wash¬ 
tenaw  County,  Mich.,  in  my  district,  is 
an  example  of  a  type  of  program  that 
should  be  prevented  by  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  I  disagree. 

The  project  in  question  is  demonstra¬ 
tion  project  No.  283. 

Week  after  week,  since  the  initiation  of 
this  project,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
discredit  the  project,  its  sponsors,  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  by  a 
handful  of  persons  who  comprise  a  group 
that  calls  itself  REPLY — which  stands 
for  Return  Every  Penny  and  Leave 
Ypsilanti. 

This  small  group  has  obtained  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Nation’s  news  media  by 


pressing  an  attack  on  the  persons  and 
procedures  involved  in  this  project.  A 
few  moments  hence,  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  this  group. 

But  first,  I  would  like  to  describe  for 
the  distinguished  Members  of  this  House, 
just  what  this  project  is,  and  what  is 
being  accomplished.  You  will  quickly  see 
that  the  project  is  a  constructive  effort, 
an  effort  of  which  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  community  can 
both  be  proud. 

The  project  was  initiated  on  January 
17,  1965,  when  a  grant  was  made  from 
the  Community  Action  Program  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  in  the  amount  of  $188,252,  to  the 
Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Wayne  State  University — two  of  the 
great  public  universities  of  the  Midwest. 
The  grant  was  made  to  conduct  a 
demonstration  program  in  the  Willow 
Run  area.  Willow  Run  Village  was  the 
area  of  homes  and  apartments  con¬ 
structed  over  two  decades  ago,  to  serve 
the  famous  World  War  II  bomber  plant 
at  Willow  Run  Airport,  30  miles  west  of 
Detroit,  Mich. 

The  area  lies  within  Ypsilanti  and  Su¬ 
perior  Townships  of  Washtenaw  County, 
Mich.,  and  contains  some  5,000  residents. 
The  project  was  requested  and  initiated 
to  find,  first,  the  reasons  why  several 
persistent  “pockets  of  poverty”  in  the 
Willow  Village  area  continue  to  exist,  in 
spite  of  increasing  employment  and  gen¬ 
erally  rising  prosperity  in  the  area;  and, 
second,  to  try  and  to  assess  various  tech¬ 
niques  for  alleviating  and  correcting  this 
situation,  to  determine  how  similar 
pockets  of  poverty  elsewhere  might  be 
handled.  The  sponsors  were  particularly 
interested  in  trying  various  “self-help” 
approaches,  which  would  closely  involve 
the  residents  in  the  operations  of  the 
project. 

Families  would  be  helped  to  improve 
their  own  economic  and  social  positions, 
and  to  increase  their  participation  in 
civic  affairs. 

The  work  in  progress  under  the  proj¬ 
ect  comprises  two  principal  efforts :  First, 
a  community  action  program;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  a  research  program.  The  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  has,  as  proposed, 
been  assigned  for  day-by-day  supervision 
to  a  neighborhood  organization  known 
as  WRAND — standing  for  Willow  Run 
Association  for  Neighborhood  Develop¬ 
ment.  The  specific  projects  now  under¬ 
way  by  this  group  are  as  follows : 

First.  A  day-care,  preschool  program: 
This  program,  started  originally  by  the 
WRAND  organization  prior  to  the  award 
of  the  grant,  is  being  continued  and 
expanded  to  include  additional  children 
plus  additional  services  for  the  children 
now  registered.  Typical  preschool  train¬ 
ing  is  being  given,  and  also  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  discern  what  health  and 
emotional  problems  each  child  may  have 
which  will  require  correction.  A  total  of 
25  children  are  now  receiving  assist¬ 
ance — half  of  whom  were  selected  from 
families  classified  as  low-income  fami¬ 
lies.  The  number  of  students  is  to  be 
increased  as  rapidly  as  competent 
teachers  become  available. 

Second.  A  tutorial  program  for  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children:  This  program 


also  was  already  in  existence  prior  to 
award  of  the  grant,  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  WRAND,  and  it  is  being  continued 
and  expanded  to  include  junior  high 
school  as  well  as  elementary  school 
children.  The  tutors  will  be  drawn  from 
Eastern  Michigan  University  nearby. 
The  tutorial  program  is  directed  toward 
upgrading  the  educational  background  of 
those  children  who  had  limited  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities. 

Third.  Job  opportunities  training: 
This  demonstration  work-training  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  begun  to  serve  youths 
whose  families  are  in  economic  need  and 
who  have  dropped  out  of  school.  The 
initial  effort  will  be  the  renovation  of  the 
WRAND  community  center  building, 
which  had  deteriorated  from  lack  of  com¬ 
munity  sponsorship.  Some  20  youths  are 
currently  enrolled.  Remedial  academic 
classes  will  be  given  to  these  youths,  and 
job  openings  have  already  been  found 
for  some  youths,  both  Caucasian  and 
Negro. 

Fourth.  Adult  education  program: 
Adult  classes  are  being  formed  in  per¬ 
sonal  health  and  hygiene,  and  in  family 
dietary  needs,  for  residents  of  the  area, 
particularly  housewives,  who  have  not 
been  exposed  to  modern  concepts  in  die¬ 
tary  or  home  economics  practices.  A  fur¬ 
ther  purpose  of  this  adult  education  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  accustom  some  of  the  less  for¬ 
tunate  residents  to  classroom  and  learn¬ 
ing  situations — situations  which  had  not 
been  a  part  of  their  previous  experience. 
As  soon  as  the  first  classes  have  created 
adequate  community  interest,  the  en- 
rollees  will  be  offered  courses  in  simple 
economics  and  English,  and  eventually 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  assist  these 
people  to  complete  a  high  school  level  of 
training.  An  adult  education  program 
in  typing  has  been  started  for  those  able 
to  cope  with  language  requirements. 

Fifth.  Recreation  program :  A  commu¬ 
nity  recreation  program  has  been  begun, 
utilizing  the  limited  facilities  now  exist¬ 
ing,  plus  facilities  being  created  under 
the  job  retraining  effort  mentioned  a 
moment  ago.  Several  baseball  leagues 
are  in  operation  for  youths  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  an  arts  and  crafts  program 
is  being  started.  A  drill  team  and  a 
majorette  team  are  being  initiated  to 
interest  the  teenagers. 

Sixth.  Training  in  community  activi¬ 
ties  and  neighborhood  cooperation:  An 
attempt  is  being  made  to  train  selected 
residents  of  the  community  sufficiently 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  teach  in  the 
ongoing  programs — first,  the  recreation 
programs;  and  second,  the  education 
programs.  A  newsletter  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  regularly  to  distribute  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  community  on  the  progress 
of  the  entire  project,  and  also  to  train 
the  interested  residents  in  the  commu¬ 
nication  arts.  Residents  are  being  asked 
to  participate  in  community  self -surveys, 
so  they  will  have  a  better  comprehension 
of  the  interests,  the  problems,  and  the 
needs  of  the  community. 

The  research  portion  of  the  overall 
program  is  proceeding  concurrently  with 
the  above  listed  action  programs.  A 
professional  research  staff  is  observing 
all  aspects  of  the  operations  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  programs  described  above;  and  a 
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report  will  be  prepared  containing  case 
histories,  plus  evaluations  of  the  proces¬ 
ses  involved  in  developing  this  commu¬ 
nity  effort. 

The  above  efforts  comprise  the  princi¬ 
pal  efforts  under  the  project. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  de¬ 
tractors  of  this  project  have  said,  “This 
area  is  not  poor;  it  is  prosperous;  we 
don’t  need  this  project.” 

Well,  from  personal  experiences,  in¬ 
cluding  personal  visits  last  fall  to  and 
into  many  homes  in  the  area,  I  know 
that,  in  spite  of  the  prosperity  evi¬ 
dent  in  much  of  the  surrounding  com¬ 
munity,  nevertheless  “pockets  of  pov¬ 
erty”  do  exist  in  the  area ;  they  are  very 
real,  and  very  much  in  need  of  attention. 

True,  most  of  the  geographic  area  of 
the  two  townships  is  becoming  a  very 
attractive  community.  However,  I  per¬ 
sonally  have  walked  along" a  street  in  the 
affected  area  where  house  after  house 
was  boarded  shut  because  it  had  been  re¬ 
possessed.  I  have  been  in  homes  in  the 
area  where  the  furnishings  and  house¬ 
hold  equipment,  the  general  condition  of 
the  home,  showed  very  obviously  that  the 
occupants  were  not  only  financially  ill 
off,  but  perhaps  equally  important,  had 
not  assimilated  from  our  culture  some  of 
the  essential  habits  required  of  a  home- 
owner  to  maintain  property  in  a  credit¬ 
able  condition. 

Many  of  the  breadwinners  in  this 
immediate  area  have  had,  at  best, 
very  erratic  employment.  Their  hourly 
wages  have  been  low,  and  they  have  not 
been  able,  either  through  lack  of  op¬ 
portunities  of  then-  own  limitations,  to 
maintain  constant  employment. 

Many  are  reciving  welfare  assistance. 
During  the  month  of  February  1965, 
some  163  residents  were  eligible  for  sur¬ 
plus  food ;  and  60  families  were  receiving 
funds  under  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  program. 

Many  will  continue  to  do  so,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  absorb  welfare  tax  funds,  unless 
some  program  such  as  this  one  can  be 
made  effective. 

I  repeat,  this  is  a  demonstration  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  learning  how  to  amelior¬ 
ate  pockets  of  poverty  in  an  otherwise 
prosperous  area — a  program  being  ran 
by  a  famous  institution  which  has  a  rep¬ 
utation  for  very  effective  research. 

Next,  detractors  of  the  project  have 
claimed  that  the  local  community  over¬ 
whelmingly  opposes  it. 

Those  Members  who  have  read  a  state¬ 
ment  on  page  A3540  of  the  Record,  made 
by  a  disaffected  area  resident  and  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  by 
a  Member  of  the  other  body,  will  find  a 
sentence  which  reads  as  follows: 

We— 

Here  referring  to  Mr.  Arthur  Amolsch 
and  Mr.  Gordon  Mattson,  identified  as 
the  chairman  of  the  REPLY  group — 
represents  at  least  75  percent  of  tlie  residents 
of  Willow  Run  Village.  We  are  shocked  at 
the  highhanded  methods  employed  by  the 
OEO  in  our  community. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  neither  of  the 
gentlemen  identified  holds  any  official 
position  which  qualifies  him  to  state  that 
he  represents  75  percent  of  the  residents 


of  that  area.  Moreover,  individuals  who 
previously  belonged  to  the  REPLY  group 
have  left  the  group,  disappointed  at  its 
methods  and  performance,  and  have  now 
associated  themselves  with  the  WRAND 
organization.  For  example,  Mr.  Donna 
Helton,  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  formerly  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  REPLY  group,  has  made 
public  a  letter  dated  June  11,  1965,  in 
which  she  states: 

The  attacks  on  WRAND  and  the  Federal 
grant  have  been  vicious,  unjustified  and  un¬ 
fair.  I  was  secretary  of  REPLY  until  recently 
when  X  realized  the  truth. 

REPLY  held  only  three  meetings.  By  the 
third  meeting  the  attendance  had  dwindled 
to  only  10  people.  That  was  months  ago.  It 
now  consists  of  its  three  officers.  It  speaks 
for  these  three  people.  No  membership 
meetings  have  been  held  to  endorse  their 
attitudes  or  their  actions. 

At  first  most  of  us  thought  that  REPLY 
was  going  to  serve  the  community.  People 
became  disgusted  when  the  leaders  began  to 
deal  only  in  politics  and  attacking  WRAND 
and  the  grant.  I  really  doubt  that  REPLY 
could  get  its  members  back  because  of  what 
they,  the  leaders,  have  done. 

I  would  never  work  with  REPLY  again 
unless  it  changed  from  politics  to  trying  to 
help  people. 

I  have  recently  gone  to  the  WRAND  build¬ 
ing,  saw  for  myself  what  was  going  on.  I 
found  that  WRAND  was  using  the  money 
carefully  and  in  the  most  worthwhile  way. 
After  finding  out  the  truth  I  am  going  to 
work  with  WRAND  to  better  our  community. 

Next,  some  persons  who  are  engaged 
in  political  affairs  in  the  area  have  ob¬ 
jected  because  this  demonstration  grant 
was  awarded  from  Washington  directly 
to  the  research  organization.  They  have 
objected  that  this  procedure  did  not  per¬ 
mit  the  local  political  power  structure  to 
veto  or  to  dominate  the  project. 

I  have  repeated  before  and  must  reit¬ 
erate  this  grant  is  a  demonstration 
grant  to  a  research  organization.  This 
type  of  grant  does  not  normally  go  to 
a  local  governmental  agency  not  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  conduct  of  research  projects. 

Furthermore,  I  am  sure,  from  conver¬ 
sations  with  officials  of  the  sponsoring 
institutions,  that  these  organizations 
will  be  more  than  pleased  to  work  con¬ 
structively  with  the  local  governmental 
units.  The  local  governments  certainly 
are  not  being  prevented  or  deterred  from 
participation  in  the  project.  Local  of¬ 
ficials  who  have  offered  to  participate 
on  a  constructive  basis — rather  than  for 
the  purpose  of  damaging  the  prospects 
of  the  fulfillment  of  the  project — have 
been  welcomed. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  single  comment  I 
can  make  is  that  a  distressing  number 
of  local  residents  have  objected  to  the 
grant  award  upon  the  basis  that  it  im¬ 
plies  that  everyone  in  the  community 
will  be  labeled  as  being  “poor.”  I  can 
only  feel  a  sense  of  sorrow  that  there 
exist  so  many  individuals  who,  in  order 
that  their  own  shining  prosperity  not  be 
tarnished,  attempt  to  deny  aid  to  those 
nearby  who  are  in  dire  need. 

Furthermore,  I  am  forced  to  point  out 
a  fact  which  is  not  disclosed  in  the  state¬ 
ments  frequently  encountered;  that  is, 
that  the  neighborhood  of  principal  con¬ 
cern  is  practically  a  Negro  ghetto. 

In  fact,  I  have  found  that  many  of  the 
residents  of  the  surrounding  area  who 
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have  complained  about  this  project  have 
never  been  on  the  streets  of  the  most 
depressed  area — it  just  was  not  part  of 
their  world. 

Next,  the  authors  of  the  statement, 
quoted  earlier  have  claimed  that  the 
award  was  obtained  “under  false  pre¬ 
tenses,”  that  the  award  was  the  greatest 
swindle  since  the  Roman  era.  They 
protest  that  the  grant  was  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  an  88-page  initial  document, 
which  document  they  claim  contained 
a  very  large  number  of  inaccuracies.  I 
would  like  the  Members  to  know  that 
the  document  to  which  they  refer  was 
an  initial  first  draft — a  draft  which,  in 
fact,  in  my  opinion  did  contain  some 
inappropriate  material.  But  all  persons 
directly  concerned  with  the  negotiation 
of  the  award  have  repeated  time  and 
again  that  this  document  did  not  serve 
as  the  basis  for  the  grant. 

Contrary  to  the  accusations  made,  the 
document  submitted  for  funding  pur¬ 
poses  was  in  fact  a  shorter  document 
which  contained  virtually  none  of  the 
particular  material  to  which  they  ob¬ 
jected. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  text  of  a  tele¬ 
gram  sent,  on  February  15,  1965,  to  Dr. 
Harold  Dorr,  dean  of  statewide  educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  by  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Program  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  Richard  W. 
Boone : 

Re  demonstration  project  No.  283. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  would 
like  to  assure  the  university  that  the  charge 
that  has  been  leveled  that  the  grant  was 
obtained  under  false  pretenses  is,  in  our 
opinion,  untrue.  The  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  clearly  understood  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  situation  in  the  Willow  Village  area 
had  changed  since  the  1960  census.  This 
grant  was  made  under  section  207  of  the  Ec¬ 
onomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  program.  The  project  was  seen  as  an 
effort  to  ally  a  major  university  with  an  area 
which  is  regarded  as  in  need  of  assistance  in 
the  development  of  self-help  employment, 
health,  and  child  care  program. 

The  Willow  Village  area  or  portions  of  it 
are  typical  of  hundreds  of  areas  across  the 
country  which  may  fall  outside  of  the  usual 
development  of  an  areawide  community  ac¬ 
tion  program.  The  proposed  project  as  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
supported  by  the  Willow  Run  Association 
for  Neighborhood  Development  clearly  met 
the  criteria  for  demonstration  as  developed 
by  this  office.  The  1960  background  sta¬ 
tistics  were  not  germane  to  that  decision. 
The  project  will  be  testing  a  technique  of 
developing  self-help  programs  and  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  technical  assistance  to  a  small 
community.  Knowledge  gained  from  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  this  project  is 
deemed  important  to  the  conduct  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  community  action  programs 
in  areas  like  Willow  Village.  In  addition,  in 
our  Judgment,  the  upgrading  of  portions  of 
a  community  like  Willow  Village  reaps  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  larger  communities  of  which  they 
are  a  part.  We  have  full  confidence  in  the 
university  and  its  capacity  to  carry  out  an 
effective  demonstration. 

As  the  director  of  the  WRAND  Associ¬ 
ation  has  said : 

We  are  fervently  hoping  that  those  who 
have  less  need  will  join  in  with  us  to  help 
those  who  have  most  need,  and  in  so  doing 
make  a  better  community  for  all.  We  feel 
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that  this  kind  of  effort  is  in  the  best  spirit 
of  American  democratic  tradition. 

My  own  attitude  toward  this  particular 
project,  is  best  summarized  and  ex¬ 
pressed  by  words  spoken  on  the  matter 
by  Emory  Mulholland,  the  supervisor  of 
the  principally  affected  township — Su¬ 
perior  Township — and,  I  might  add,  a 
bona  fide  long-term  member  of  the  so- 
called  political  power  structure  in  the 
area.  Mr.  Mulholland  recently  re¬ 
marked  to  a  reporter  from  the  New  York 
Times : 

If  all  units  of  Government  would  unite 
and  back  up  the  WRAND  project,  there  would 
be  a  lot  of  good  come  out  of  it. 

I,  for  one,  agree  with  his  philosophy, 
Mr.  Chairman.  For,  in  spite  of  whatever 
mistakes  have  been  made  long  after  the 
publicity  seekers  have  gone,  long  after 
those  who  fancy  insult  have  forgotten,  or 
been  diverted  to  newer  fads,  long  after 
the  partisan  battle  has  subsided,  most 
of  my  constituents  in  the  Willow  Run 
area  will  continue  to  live  there,  and  die 
there,  will  continue  to  have  children,  will 
continue  to  dream  that  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  applies  to  all.  Our  obliga¬ 
tion  is  to  aid  them  to  help  themselves. 
This  program  does  just  that.  If  it  is 
successful,  we  will  also  learn  how  we 
can  similarly  help  others,  in  like  situa¬ 
tions  in  other  communities,  throughout 
the  Nation.  Let  us  not  be  diverted  by 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SchetterI. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op¬ 
pose  this  amendment  for  the  same  reason 
I  opposed  the  Governor’s  veto  amend¬ 
ment.  In  our  State,  we  have  just  heard 
the  Governor  has  seven  employees 
charged  with  examining  all  aspects  of  our 
antipoverty  program,  and  all  local  pro¬ 
posals  for  local  projects  anywhere  in  the 
State.  That  job  cannot  be  done  with 
seven  employees  and  as  a  result  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  not  been  able  to  do  his  home¬ 
work.  Our  programs  in  New  York  State 
have  been  delayed  month  after  month, 
after  the  Governor  has  had  knowledge 
of  pending  proposals  as  they  were  being 
developed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons!. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op¬ 
pose  this  amendment.  This  question 
came  up  in  the  Rules  Committee,  when  I 
was  appearing  before  the'  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  in  support  of  my  bill.  At  that  time 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Colmer]  suggested  that  perhaps  we 
should  cut  out  this  section  of  the  act  be¬ 
cause  under  this  section  of  the  act  head¬ 
start  programs  were  able  to  get  started 
in  his  particular  congressional  district 
down  there.  If  you  adopt  this  amend¬ 
ment,  you  are  going  to,  in  effect,  slow 
down  the  Head  Start  program  in  areas 
of  the  United  States  where  it  is  difficult 
to  get  them  started. 

I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  knew 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  offered  this 
amendment,  but  I  want  the  House  to 
know  what  it  is  doing  when  it  votes  on 
this  question. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
can  say  is  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  put  his  finger  right  on  the  Caucasian 
in  the  wood  pile. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Freling¬ 
huysen]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PUCINSKI 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ptjcinski:  Page 
5,  after  line  3,  insert  tbe  following: 

“NOTICES 

“Sec.  9.  Section  209  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“‘(e)  When  the  Director  receives  an  ap¬ 
plication  from  a  private  nonprofit  agency  for 
a  community  action  program  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  community  in  which  there  is  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  carrying  on  a  number 
of  component  programs,  he  shall,  within 
five  days,  give  notice  to  such  community 
action  agency  of  the  receipt  of  such 
application.’  ” 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  let  the  left  hand  know  what 
the  right  hand  is  doing  in  many  aspects 
of  this  antipoverty  program.  The 
amendment  provides  that  when  a  city, 
or  a  group  of  cities,  or  a  county,  or  a 
group  of  counties  or  State,  or  a  group 
of  States,  organize  a  community  action 
agency  to  try  to  coordinate  and  marshal 
the  resources  of  their  respective  area  to 
wage  a  war  against  poverty,  that  par¬ 
ticular  community  action  agency  shall 
be  notified  by  the  OEO  whenever  the 
OEO  receives  an  application  for  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  from  a  private 
agency  in  the  area  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  particular  community  action 
agency. 

It  is  designed  to  let  local  people  wag¬ 
ing  the  war  against  poverty  know  what 
is  going  on  in  their  respective  communi¬ 
ties.  One  of  the  most  frequent  criti¬ 
cisms  we  have  heard  of  the  antipoverty 
program  is  that  local  officials  are  not 
kept  sufficiently  posted  on  project  appli¬ 
cations  in  their  own  area  being  filed  with 
the  OEO  in  Washington.  Several  mayors 
have  told  me  they  have  to  learn  from 
the  newspapers  what  private  agencies 
are  being  considered  for  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  in  this  area. 

I  think  this  will  help  local  govern¬ 
ments  cooperate  more  effectively  with 
each  other  and  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  with  respect  to  the  program. 
Under  the  amendment,  the  OEO  must 
notify  the  official  community  action 
agency  within  5  days  that  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  request  for  funds  from  the  OEO 
from  a  private  agency  in  the  area.  This 
means  that  hereafter  when  private 
agencies  bypass  their  local  community 
action  agency  and  try  to  get  funds  di¬ 
rectly  from  Washington,  the  OEO  must 
notify  the  local  community  action 
agency  within  5  days  that  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  such  an  application.  This  gives 
the  local  CAA  an  opportunity  to  either 


comment  on  such  application  or  contact 
the  private  agency  and  invite  it  to 
joint  the  local  community  action  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell], 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  a  member  of  our  committee,  for 
this  amendment  and  say  that  we  have 
no  objection  to  it  whatsoever. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Would  this  include 
grants  to  universities? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  It  would  in¬ 
clude  all  applications  by  private  agencies 
where  there  is  a  community  action 
agency  existing  in  the  area.  Whether 
they  are  universities  or  social  service 
groups,  unions,  churches,  or  whoever  else 
requests  funds  from  the  OEO. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Does  it  include  a 
university  or  college  if  they  are  applying 
for  funds — and  the  OEO  receives  this 
application? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct;  yes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  applies  to  both 
State  universities,  public  universities, 
and  private  universities? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  would  apply  to 
anyone  seeking  funds  from  the  OEO  for 
a  community  action  program. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  You  used  the  words 
“private  agencies  and  organizations.”  I 
think  the  record  should  indicate  it  in¬ 
clude  all  types  of  universities. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman’s 
point  is  well  taken.  It  would  include  all 
such  institutions  and  organizations,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  nature.  If  they  seek 
funds  for  a  community  action  program, 
the  nature  of  their  request  must  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  local  community  action 
agency  within  5  days. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  do 
very  much  good,  but  it  is  a  short  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell],  for  his 
acceptance  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GLENN  ANDREWS 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Glenn 
Andrews:  On  page  5,  after  line  3,  insert: 

“POLITICAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY 

“Sec.  9.  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

“‘(e)(1)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the 
political  affiliations  or  beliefs,  except  as  to 
such  membership  in  political  parties  or  or¬ 
ganizations  as  constitutes  by  law  a  disquali¬ 
fication  for  Government  employment,  of  any 
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person  who  is  employed  by  or  associated  with 
any  public  or  private  agency,  organization, 
or  institution  which  is  a  recipient  of  or  an 
applicant  for  any  assistance  under  this  title, 
or  of  any  person  who  is  himself  a  beneficiary 
or  an  applicant  for  benefits  under  this  title. 
No  discrimination  shall  be  exercised, 
threatened,  or  promised  by  any  person  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  by  any  person  whose  salary  is  paid 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  funds  appropriated 
under  section  221  of  this  Act,  against  or  in 
favor  of  any  person  who  is  a  recipient  of  or 
an  applicant  fof  benefits  under  this  title, 
or  who  is  employed  by  or  associated  with 
any  public  or  private  agency,  organization, 
or  institution  which  is  a  recipient  of  or  an 
applicant  for  any  assistance  under  this  title, 
because  of  his  political  affiliations  or  beliefs, 
except  as  may  be  specifically  authorized  or 
required  by  law. 

“‘(2)  No  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title  shall  be  used 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  any  activity  involving 
political  management  or  a  political  campaign, 
or  which  interferes  with  or  is  designed  to 
influence  the  outcome  of  any  election,  and 
no  employee  of  any  private  or  public  agency, 
organization,  or  institution  who  receives  a 
salary  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  these 
funds  shall  take  any  active  part  in  political 
management  or  in  political  campaigns  or  use 
his  official  position  or  influence  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  interfering  with  an  election  or  affect¬ 
ing  the  result  thereof.  All  such  persons  shall 
retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose 
and  to  express,  in  their  private  capacities, 
their  opinions  on  all  political  subjects  and 
C2>ndid^tes 

“‘(3)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  finds  that  any  person  has 
violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall, 
after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
explanation  to  the  officer  or  employee  con¬ 
cerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Director  with 
specific  instructions  as  to  discipline  or  dis¬ 
missal  or  other  corrective  actions.’  ” 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

(Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  as  I  stated  in  the  general  debate 
two  days  ago,  I  am  very  favorably  in¬ 
clined  to  this  interesting,  though  experi¬ 
mental  educational  bill  for  the  very  poor. 
But  I  wish  to  keep  it  an  educational  bill, 
not  a  charity  bill,  or  a  political  bill.  I 
concede  that  a  worthwhile  component  of 
education  is  political  education.  The 
evidence,  however,  is  in  from  all  over 
the  Nation  that  the  principal  course  to 
be  offered  in  the  curricula  of  many  com¬ 
munity  centers  being  set  up  under  the 
community  action  program  is  political 
science.  I  shy  away  from  political  edu¬ 
cation  at  taxpayers  expense  whether 
being  conducted  by  Communists  as  was 
indicated  or  suggested  yesterday,  or  just 
plain  partisans. 

Great  stress  has  been  made  on  what 
is  called  involvement  of  the  poor  or  in 
the  language  of  the  bill  itself — the  devel¬ 
opment  of  indigenous  leadership.  Yes¬ 
terday  it  was  proposed  that  this  indige¬ 
nous  leadership  dominate  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  program.  I  shy  away  from 
letting  those  who  have  been  unable  to 
earn  a  living  dominate  spending  billions 
of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers  money.  I  shy 
away  from  domination  by  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  people  of  great  areas  of  the  politics 
of  our  Nation.  I  never  cared  particularly 
for  any  kind  of  domination. 


A  friend  and  colleague  of  mine  2 
days  ago,  when  I  complained  of  Tam¬ 
many  Halls  all  over  America,  advised  me 
that  Tammany  Hall  was  originally  a 
charitable  organization.  Now  I  have  no 
real  objection  to  Tammany  Hall  but 
there  is  one  notable  difference  between 
the  common  conception  of  Tammany 
Hall  and  the  halls  apparently  projected 
under  the  community  action  program. 
These  modern-day  Tammany  Halls  are 
at  taxpayers’  expense.  I  have  happily 
paid  my  $10  to  the  distinguished  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  of  my  committee 
for  his  thoughtful  telegram  of  yester¬ 
day.  I  discovered  last  night  that  my 
principal  opponent  in  1966  is  organizing 
and  is  a  leader  in  a  community  action 
program. 

My  amendment  has  the  purpose  of 
specifically  barring  political  activity, 
threats,  or  favoritism  from  the  com¬ 
munity  action  programs. 

The  amendment  closely  parallels  lan¬ 
guage  already  in  the  act — in  section 
107 — which  bars  political  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  political  activity  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Job  Corps.  Of  course,  it  is  not  in 
the  Job  Corps  that  one  would  expect  to 
find  political  activity,  but  in  the  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  The  present 
act  contains  no  language  to  prohibit 
usage  of  community  action  programs. 
My  amendment  supplies  that  missing 
language. 

The  amendment  does  two  things: 
First,  it  prohibits  Federal  employees  or 
others  who  are  paid  salaries  from  these 
funds  from  exercising  any  discrimi¬ 
nation  for  or  against  anyone  affected  by 
the  program  because  of  that  person’s 
political  affiliations;  Second,  it  prohibits 
funds  appropriated  for  community  ac- 
tion.being  used  for  political  management 
or  political  campaigns,  and  it  prohibits 
persons  paid  a  salary  from  these  funds 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  political 
campaigns. 

In  short,  my  amendment — assuming 
the  law  would  be  enforced — takes  com¬ 
munity  action  out  of  the  political  arena. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  surely  hope  that  the 
managers  of  this  bill  will  accept  this 
amendment.  I  hope  at  any  rate  that 
the  House  will  adopt  it.  If  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  rejected,  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  are  saying — loud  enough  for 
all  the  world  to  hear — that  the  war 
against  poverty  is  a  political  war  for  po¬ 
litical  advantage. 

The  action  we  take  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  speak  louder  than  any  words 
as  to  the  ti'ue  intentions  and  good  faith 
of  those  who  propose  to  wage  a  war  on 
poverty.  The  issue  is  clear:  it  is 
whether  this  is  a  war  to  help  the  poor,  or 
merely  a  scheme  to  help  the  party. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment,  but  be¬ 
fore  I  talk  on  the  amendment  I  think  I 
must  tell  my  colleagues  that  Mr.  Glenn 
Andrews  of  Alabama  was  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  that  went  with  me  and 
went  through  the  areas  of  the  United 
States  but  primarily  and  practically  en¬ 
tirely  within  the  South.  He  is  a  very 
fine  traveling  companion  and  works 
hard  on  these  trips.  I  took  forward  to 
working  with  him  again,  so  it  is  not  with 
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any  animosity  that  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  studied  the 
gentleman’s  amendment.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  furnish  me  a  copy  of  it.  I 
have  researched  the  question,  and  I  do 
not  believe  his  amendment  is  necessary. 
We  already  have  sufficient  Federal  laws 
on  the  statute  books  to  prohibit  what  he 
is  attempting  to  prohibit.  We  have  the 
Hatch  Act  and  quite  a  few  other  acts 
on  this  subject.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
amendment  is  necessary  or  germane.  In 
fact,  if  the  amendment  were  adopted — 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  adopted — 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
speak  to  each  other  in  this  Chamber  or 
to  anyone  else  that  we  saw  on  the  street, 
because  it  would  practically  be  making 
criminals  out  of  all  of  us.  I  know  he 
does  not  intend  that,  but  that  is  what  it 
does.  You  would  never  know  when  you 
were  violating  this  law,  because  it  is  so 
broad  and  so  sweeping.  As  I  say,  there 
are  already  sufficient  statutes  on  the 
books  to  prohibit  this. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Would  the 
gentleman  explain  to  us  why  practically 
the  same  thing  was  put  in  section  107 
of  the  bill  and  purposely,  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  another,  deleted  from  the  second 
section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  read  your  amend¬ 
ment  over,  and  I  had  a  hard  time  under¬ 
standing  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Glenn  Andrews].  I  found  in  the 
first  sentence  there  were  90  words  and 
5  commas,  and  I  really  could  not  tell 
which  hole  you  were  coming  in  from 
and  going  out  of.  In  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  you  had  108  words  and  9  commas. 
These  sentences  are  so  long  that  it  is 
almost  as  long  as  the  Gettysburg  Ad¬ 
dress  in  just  two  sentences.  As  a  lawyer, 
I  have  real  difficulty  in  reading  the 
amendment  and  understanding  what  you 
are  trying  to  do  in  your  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  confused  as  to 
the  implications  of  how  this  amendment 
would  affect  the  tremendous  number  of 
volunteers  who  Jiave  come  forward  to 
lend  their  talents,  skills,  and  time  to  the 
poverty  effort. 

For  example,  in  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  we  have  had  30,000  citi¬ 
zen  leaders  across  the  country  who  have 
volunteered  to  participate.  The  work- 
study  program  has  produced  500,000  vol¬ 
unteers  this  summer;  100,000  of  them 
full  time  and  400,000  of  them  part  time. 
Fifty  thousand  doctors,  nurses,  and  other 
professionals  have  volunteered  their 
services.  At  the  rate  of  $1.50  an  hour 
for  this  voluntary  time  of  professionals 
and  leading  citizens  in  local  communi¬ 
ties  across  the  country,  over  $90  million 
worth  of  time  and  effort  and  talent  has 
been  contributed  to  the  poverty  program. 

Would  this  amendment  mean  that 
these  people  who  are  contributing  their 
time  and  talents  to  their  local  commu- 
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nities  would  have  their  careers  placed 
in  jeopardy? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  illustrated  the  predicament  in 
which  we  could  find  ourselves.  If  your 
wife  were  doing  volunteer  work,  when 
you  go  home,  you  had  better  not  talk  to 
her  about  any  political  beliefs,  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  In  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer],  this  amend¬ 
ment  has  nothing  to  do  with  volunteers 
at  all.  It  states  specifically  they  must 
be  salaried  members  directly  connected 
with  these  programs. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  should  like  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  gentleman.  It  says  “or  associ¬ 
ated.”  “Associated”  covers  the  com¬ 
plete  waterfront. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Citizen  volunteers 
may  have  official  involvement  in  these 
programs  on  a  volunteer,  noncompen- 
sated  basis.  I  would  suggest  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  Alabama  that  if  there  are 
politically  motivated  people  across  the 
country  who  want  to  solidify  their  roots 
in  their  communities  and  achieve  proper 
recognition  for  constructive  community 
work,  they  probably  are  working  as  vol¬ 
unteers  in  these  programs.  Are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  foreclose  them  from  being  active 
participants  at  some  future  time  in  the 
political  arena  because  of  the  recogni¬ 
tion  they  receive  for  doing  honest,  legiti¬ 
mate  constructive  community  service? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
that  this  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Glenn  Andrews]. 
The 'amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in 
hand  a  booklet  entitled  “War  on  Waste” 
which  was  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  contains  on  the  cover  page  this 
quotation  from  President  Johnson: 

I  pledge  a  war  on  waste  *  *  *  And  I  ask 
you  to  help  me  to  fight  that  war. 

On  page  52  of  this  booklet  issued  by 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
there  is  this  quotation: 

Experience  indicated  that  increasing  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  cost-plus-fixed-fee  (CPFF) 
type  of  contract  had  failed  to  gain  the  re¬ 
sults  desired  in  controlling  programs  after 
the  contracts  were  placed.  Major  criticisms 
of  this  type  of  contract  were  lagging  program 
schedules,  performance  failures,  massive 
overruns  in  costs,  and  the  general  lack  of  in¬ 
centives  for  contractors  to  turn  in  a  better 
performance  at  lower  cost.  The  reason  for 
this  was  obvious:  total  reimbursement  of  all 
allowable  costs  and  a  negotiated  fee  were 
guaranteed.  This  is  gradually  being  changed. 

Despite  the  professed  dim  view  which 
the  Johnson  administration  takes  in  con¬ 


nection  with  the  waste  and  extravagance 
in  using  contract  operators,  J  see  no  real 
signs  of  change.  I  hope  some  member  of 
the  committee  on  the  Democrat  side  of 
the  aisle  will  explain  to  me  why  the 
Johnson  administration  is  now  entering 
into  additional  multi-million-dollar  cost- 
plus-fixed-fee  contracts  in  this  poverty 
program  with  some  of  the  largest  corpo¬ 
rations  in  the  United  States.  This  at  the 
very  same  time  when  the  “War  on  Waste” 
booklet,  issued  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  says  that 
such  contracts  ought  to  go,  that  we 
ought  to  get  out  of  cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contract  business.  Only  a  few  days  ago, 
the  Defense  Department  told  us  it  is  re¬ 
ducing  its  fixed-fee  contract  business  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  and  expects  to  save 
$35  million  by  so  doing.  Yet  here  is  a 
new  program  which  is  going  head  over 
heels  into  the  use  of  such  contracts. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  was  a  little  concerned 
about  the  same  general  subject  matter. 
I  have  not  read  that  document  in  the 
gentleman’s  hand  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  can  necessarily  satisfy  the  gentleman 
in  the  well.  But  let  me  tell  the  gentle¬ 
man  what  I  did  find  out.  The  kinds  of 
contracts  which  have  been  awarded  by 
OEO  are  of  a  little  bit  different  variety 
than  those  which  have  been  negotiated 
before. 

The  percentage  which  is  paid  is  4.7 
percent  of  expended  costs  but  is  not 
a  true  cost-plus  contract. 

It  is  true  that  based  upon  the  costs 
that  are  expended,  4.7  percent  is  what 
is  paid  to  the  corporations.  But  the 
first  thing  that  is  done  is  that  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  is  determined.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  determines  that  this  is  a  proper 
estimated  cost.  Since  this  is  a  cost  reim¬ 
bursement  plan  if  less  than  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  is  spent,  then  of  course  the 
company  receives  less. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Please  do  not  take  quite 
all  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  just  want  one  more 
point  and  I  shall  be  concluded. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  If  the  cost  goes  over 
the  estimated  amount  then  there  is  no 
increase  in  the  fee  which  is  paid.  In 
other  words,  the  maximum  they  can 
receive  would  be  4.7  percent  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  you  have 
a  contract  that  pay  5  percent — 4.7,  al¬ 
most  5  percent — on  top  of  lush  salaries 
paid  to  these  contract  outfits. 

The  gentleman  will  not  deny  that 
there  are  some  fancy  salaries  paid  in 
these  big  corporation  and  their  sub¬ 
sidiary  contracting  outfits? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
excess  salaries  that  are  being  paid  in 
connection  with  these  particular  con¬ 
tracts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  has  the  gentle¬ 
man  or  his  committee  made  an  investi- 
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gation  to  determine  whether  that  is 
true  or  not? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  briefly. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  made  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  this  because  the  matter  came 
up  before  our  committee  at  one  time. 
I  found  that  the  corporations  with  whom 
contracts  have  been  made  apparently 
are  offering  the  best  price  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  we  can  get  from  any 
agency  to  conduct  this  type  of  business. 
Their  overhead  costs  were  five  times  as 
small  as  the  overhead  costs  of  the  best 
universities  that  we  could  get  interested 
in  coming  into  this  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  30  sec¬ 
onds? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  that  briefly. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Is  my  colleague 
aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  large 
corporations  which  have  undertaken 
research  projects,  an  examination  of  the 
history  and  observation  of  the  program 
on  an  input-ofitput  basis,  are  doing  this 
for  the  OEO  for  4.7  percent  but  yet 
were  receiving  for  similar  work  from  the 
armed  services  fees  ranging  from  7  to 
10  percent?  This  is  what  the  testimony 
discloses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But,  my  friend,  this  is 
supposed  to  be  a  poverty  program. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  figure  of  4.7 
percent  is  a  rather  close  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  see  all  the 
money  saved  that  can  possibly  be  saved 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  we 
have  been  assured  that  Defense  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  cut  down  on  service  and  manage¬ 
ment  contracts. 

I  have  been  opposed  to  this  contract¬ 
ing  out  of  work  that  could  be  done  in- 
house  cheaper.  I  say  again  that  this  is 
supposed  to  be  a  poverty  program  and 
I  wonder  why  all  of  this  expense. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  This  represents  the 
cost  of  the  overhead. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  be  paying  4.7  percent  on  top 
of  the  fancy  and  lush  salaries  to  those 
employed  by  the  corporations,  and  there 
are  some  of  the  biggest  in  the  business 
to  which  you  are  contracting  out  man¬ 
agement  of  the  poverty  program?  I 
thought  the  Democrats  were  opposed  to 
fattening  the  big  corporations. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  the  Demo¬ 
crats  were  sweating  and  bleeding  at 
every  pore  on  the  subject  of  the  big, 
bad  corporations  in  this  country. 

Yet  here  you  are  with  a  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  ladeling  out  multimillion-dollar 
contracts  on  a  fixed-fee  basis  and  all  of 
these  contracts - 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute.  And  it 
is  my  understanding  that  all  of  these 
contracts,  involving  millions  upon  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  have  been  negotiated, 
that  not  one  of  them  has  been  entered 
into  on  a  competitive-bid  basis. 
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Mr.  SCHEUER.  There  are  very  few 
companies  in  this  country  that  qualify 
for  this  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  glad  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  has  brought  up  this  very 
significant  point  and  that  he  has  di¬ 
rected  this  colloquy  especially  to  some 
member  of  the  committee.  There  is  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  are 
built-in  protections  against  exhorbitant 
profits  in  these  contracts  which  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Renegotiation  Act  as  it  per¬ 
tains  to  the  armed  services  or  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  redetermination  of  defense  con¬ 
tracts. 

Is  there  any  protection  against  ex¬ 
orbitant  profitmaking? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  of  no  protection 
against  what  amounts  to  exorbitant 
profitmaking  in  these  poverty  contracts. 
No  standards  have  as  yet  been  developed 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
measure  a  contractor’s  costs  or  efficiency. 
It  is  easily  possible  that  these  big  cor¬ 
poration  contract  holders,  with  their 
cost-plus-fixed-fee  contracts,  will  be  able 
to  recoup  from  the  poverty  program  the 
financial  losses  sustained  through  a  re¬ 
duced  number  of  contracts  in  the  De¬ 
fense  Department. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  What  is  in  there  to 
preserve  these  costs? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  again  that  poverty 
program  officials  made  no  determination, 
so  far  as  our  subcommittee  could  find, 
of  the  actual  cost  of  these  contracts. 

I  want  to  point, to  another  cute  little 
gimmick  that  is  used  in  this  alleged 
poverty  business.  That  is  the  training 
of  lawyers  to  represent  the  poor. 

Listen  to  what  Mr.  Julian  R.  Dugas, 
director  of  the  neighborhood  legal  serv¬ 
ices  project,  says  in  announcing  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  alone: 

Our  experience,  has  taught  us  that  the 
(legal)  staff  needs  to  be  acquainted  with 
law  that  deals  specifically  with  the  problems 
of  the  poor.  The  emphasis  in  law  school 
is  on  serving  the  rich. 

How  do  you  lawyers  like  that  indict¬ 
ment?  How  do  you  like  this  indictment 
of  the  entire  legal  fraternity,  that  law¬ 
yers  have  to  be  especially  trained  to 
represent  the  poor?  The  universities  and 
colleges  are  not  turning  out  lawyers 
who  are  competent  to  defend  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich. 

You  lawyers  in  the  House  ought  to  have 
some  small  concern  about  this  indict¬ 
ment  of  your  profession.  And  so  the 
poverty  program  is  spending  some  $36,- 
000  in  the  District  of  Columbia  alone  to 
train  lawyers  to  take  care  of  the  poor. 
I  thought  every  lawyer  was  trained  to 
represent  both  poor  and  rich.  Have  we 
made  a  mistake  in  writing  the  law 
wherein  we  give  a  judge  authority  to  ap¬ 
point  a  lawyer  to  defend  an  indigent?  I 
do  not  believe  the  law  says  anything 
about  the  lawyer  having  to  be  especially 
trained  to  represent  the  poor.  Perhaps 
we  had  better  amend  the.  law  to  say  that 
no  judge  can  appoint  a  lawyer  to  defend 
an  indigent  in  the  future  unless  that  law¬ 
yer  has  been  especially  trained  and  holds 


a  certificate  qualifying  him  to  practice 
in  a  poor  court. 

Our  universities  and  colleges  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  only  attorneys  to  do  what?  To 
represent  the  rich.  What  an  indictment 
of  the  law  colleges  of  this  Nation.  I  wish 
some  Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
would  get  up  and  defend  this  use  of  pov¬ 
erty  money  for  the  education  of  lawyers. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  my  good  friend  from  Iowa, 
I  think  he  did  a  great  service  today  by 
pointing  out  the  serious  problems  that 
will  come  of  this  program.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  let  contracts  on  a  competitive 
basis  when  this  started.  You  did  not 
know  the  kind  of  a  contract  to  bid  on  or 
to  ask  bids  on.  Therefore,  a  negotiated 
contract  was  the  sensible  way  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  But  within  a  short  period  of  time 
from  now — this  should  be  a  part  of  the 
record — the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  should  either  provide  for  some 
return  of  undue  profits,  although  I  am 
against  that  because  of  the  detail  and 
redtape  it  sets  up,  or  we  should  serve 
notice  that  we  will  do  everything  we  can 
to  see  wherever  a  competitive  contract 
can  be  called  for,  that  it  will  be  called  for 
under  this  act. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Yesterday  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]  criticized  the  Head 
Start  program  in  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia  because  one  of  his  children  had 
been  invited  to  join  one  of  the  programs. 
The  House  is  entitled  to  know  the  facts 
of  this  matter,  which  I  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  ascertain. 

This  particular  Head  Start  project  is 
being  conducted  on  the  premises  of  the 
National  Child  Research  Center,  which  is 
donating  its  facilities,  buildings,  and 
grounds  for  the  purpose.  The  program 
is  being  operated  under  the  direction 
of  two  parent-teachers  associations,  one 
from  a  school  composed  largely  of  white 
children  and  the  other  from  a  school 
composed  largely  of  Negro  children. 
Their  joint  decision  was  that  it  would  be 
desirable  for  the  summer  preschool  proj¬ 
ect  to  include  a  small  number  of  white 
children  from  the  neighborhood  and  that 
the  presence  of  these  children  would  be 
of  benefit  to  the  other  children.  The 
parents  of  these  white  children — 8  out 
of  a  total  of  60 — are  paying  a  fee  for 
the  course.  In  addition,  the  sponsors 
of  the  project  have  obtained  private  con¬ 
tributions  very  substantially  in  excess 
of  the  requisite  10  percent.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  contributing  $8,200 
to  this  program.  Private  foundations 
and  private  individuals  are  contributing 
$2,750,  and  this  does  not  include  the 
value  of  the  land  and  school  facilities 
being  contributed.  Thus,  the  fees 
charged  and  the  supplemental  private 
contributions  more  than  cover  the  cost 
of  including  the  eight  white  children. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  was 
familiar  with  these  facts,  he  did  not  re¬ 
veal  them  to  the  House.  If  he  was  not 
familiar  with  them,  it  is  because  he  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  How  much  does  a  parent, 
who  is  not  a  poverty-stricken  parent, 
pay  in  the  way  of  a  fee  for  his  or  her 
child? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  The  fee  for  each 
child  is  $35  for  the  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  For  the  2-month  program? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  It  is  a  7-week  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  little  later  I  will  offer  an 
amendment.  My  amendment  is  a  simple 
one  and  I  thought  I  would  like  to  bring 
it  up  now  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  so  that  they  can  give  some 
thought  to  it. 

As  I  said,  my  amendment  is  a  very 
simple  one.  It  provides  that  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  under  this  program  be  spent  for 
the  purposes  of  administration  and 
salaries. 

Obviously,  if  we’re  going  to  have  a 
poverty  program  worth  the  name,  we 
must  see  that  it  helps  those  who  need 
the  help  rather  than  establishing  a  large 
new  crop  of  aristocrats  by  patronage. 

Because  I  am  a  member  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  some  might  say  I 
am  concerned  about  our  Nation’s 
money — and  I  am,  as  every  legislator 
certainly  should  be.  But  I  am  even  more 
concerned  with  the  poor.  I  want  to  see 
that  they  get  the  benefit  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  rather  than  some  armchair  ap¬ 
pointees  picked  for  their  political  per¬ 
formance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  House  considers 
the  poverty  program,  let  us  make  our 
decision  based  on  three  important  views; 
first,  our  own  views  as  legislators;  second, 
the  views  of  our  Nation’s  poor;  and  third, 
the  convictions  and  feelings  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  who  will  pay 
the  bill  for  this  program.  Since  these 
views  cannot  be  set  apart  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  let  us  see  how  they  affect  each 
other  and  intermingle  to  form  our  basis 
for  considering  the  legislation  that  is 
before  us. 

We  know  that  the  poverty-stricken  of 
America  need  the  full  benefit  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Let  us  make  sure  we  have  a  stable 
program  that  can  do  this  before  we  waste 
fantastic  amounts  of  appropriated 
money  on  side-benefactors  and  shirt- 
tail  money  grabbers  who  may  be  taking 
advantage  of  the  poverty  program. 

We  want  to  help  the  poor  people  of  our 
Nation.  We  want  to  aid  them  through 
effective  and  proven  patterns  of  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance.  Let  us  do  this.  Let  us 
finish  building  the  ship  before  we  load 
the  cargo.  In  this  way,  if  the  ship  sinks, 
we  will  not  lose  that  cargo.  One  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  is  quite  a  cargo  load, 
in  my  estimation. 

Much  of  the  “cargo”  we  loaded  last 
year  was  lost,  far  out  on  some  ocean  of 
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waste  and  bureaucracy.  It  never  got  to 
port  to  benefit  the  Nation’s  poor. 

As  I  was  uncovering  information  con¬ 
cerning  this  legislation,  I  ran  into  a  very 
unique  and  vague  phrase — “administra¬ 
tively  confidential.”  This  phrase  de¬ 
scribes  the  information  locked  in  the 
OEO  offices  that  enumerates  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  administrative  and  ad¬ 
vertising  expenses  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen — Do  you 
want  to  approve  more  tax  dollars  for 
an  agency  that  cannot  or  will  not  tell 
■  you  what  has  been  done  with  the  last 
appropriation? 

The  OEO  Director,  Mr.  Shriver, 
pointed  to  a  pertinent  fact  in  a  recent 
Time  magazine  quote : 

These  local  porgrams  are  gambles,  all  of 
them.  We  don’t  know,  and  the  community 
doesn’t  know,  if  every  single  one  of  these 
projects  will  work,  or  if  any  particular  as¬ 
sortment  of  projects  is  exactly  the  right 
combination  to  eliminate  poverty  today,  to¬ 
morrow,  or  the  next  day. 

I  certainly  have  reservations  about 
spending  $1  y2  billion  on  gambles.  I  do, 
however,  hope  that  soon  some  of  these 
gambles  will  prove  to  be  sure  bets.  At 
that  time,  our  taxpayers  will  not  be 
cheated,  and  our  poor  will  not  be  used 
as  guinea  pigs  any  longer.  Let  us  re¬ 
member  that  Mr.  Shriver’s  gambles  are 
misusing  a  sizable  portion  of  our  Nation’s 
budget  and  the  people  who  need  help  just 
simply  are  not  getting  it.  We  need  per¬ 
formances  rather  than  promises. 

The  misuse  of  the  poverty  funds  has 
been  a  topic  of  much  discussion  in  the 
committees  of  this  body  and  on  the  floor 
itself.  During  hearings  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  Subcommittee  on  the  war  on 
poverty  program,  charges  were  made 
against  the  excess  wages  paid  to  poverty 
program  employees.  Mr.  Shriver  an¬ 
swered  these  charges  with  some  interest¬ 
ing  but  hardly  comparable  facts.  He 
reported  that  the  United  States  has  4,789 
people  making  more  than  $15,000  in  the 
space  program,  and  only  71  people  in  this 
wage  bracket  at  poverty  headquarters. 
Quite  a  difference?  Not  to  anyone  who 
knows  of  the  immensity  of  our  space 
program. 

Of  the  1,072  people  at  poverty  head¬ 
quarters,  Mr.  Shriver  proudly  boasts  that 
only  71  are  making  more  than  $15,000. 
But  what  about  those  outside  of  head¬ 
quarters,  who  make  $10,000  or  more  a 
year  supposedly  administering  the  OEO 
programs  in  the  field? 

I  do  not  question  the  advisability  of 
having  trained,  experienced  Government 
employees  administering  the  program 
here  in  Washington.  However,  I  do  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  politically  appointed  chiefs, 
the  office  directors  in  a  small  and  for¬ 
gotten  office  somewhere  in  a  comer  of  a 
city  or  State,  who  receive  ridiculously 
high  wages  for  doing  the  work  that  the 
poor  themselves  in  many  cases  could  do 
and  thereby  diminish  the  amounts  avail¬ 
able  to  help  those  people  who  are  sup¬ 
posedly  the  reason  for  this  program. 

On  June  30  of  this  year  on  the  floor 
of  this  body,  the  remarks  of  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Congressman  Freling¬ 
huysen  of  New  Jersey,  informed  us  of 
the  excessive  wages  paid  to  some  instruc¬ 
tors  in  the  Head  Start  program.  Jobs 


paying  $8  to  $9.20  per  hour  for  a  25-hour 
week  are  totally  out  of  line  with  what 
most  teachers  get  in  America  and  seem 
to  be  a  poor  way  to  fight  poverty.  These 
funds  could  be  used  far  better  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  normal  teacher’s  already  far 
too  low  wages. 

Examples  of  the  poverty  program’s 
waste  and  poor  judgment  have  come  up 
in  my  own  State  of  North  Dakota.  An 
Indian  reservation  in  my  district  was 
allotted  $53,189  from  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  program.  The  money  was  to  be 
made  available  to  their  duly  elected 
tribal  council.  I  have  here  quotes  from 
some  of  the  letters  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Tribal  Council  has  sent  me  concern¬ 
ing  the  ridiculous  developments  in  this 
program.  I  quote  the  elected  tribal 
chairman  from  a  letter  dated  June  19, 
1965: 

I  am  writing  asking  for  help.  And  this 
one  time  I  will  need  your  help,  and  I  am  also 
■writing  to  Senator  Milton  R.  Young.  I  need 
you  both.  We  do  have  a  poverty  program 
in  action  on  our  reservation.  But  your  pro¬ 
gram  director  is  a  no  good  person. 

And  what  I  want  is  to  stop  this  program 
for  a  time  until  an  investigation  is  made  be¬ 
cause  there  are  a  lot  of  things  Mr.  X  has 
done,  things  which  he  is  not  authorized  to 
do. 

Mr.  X  has  abolished  the  community  gar¬ 
den  program,  which  was  very  good  for  our 
people.  Community  garden  project  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  officials  in  Washington  and  funds 
were  to  be  used  on  garden  project  only. 
Grand  total  $9,246.  And  now  Mr.  X  has 
abolished  this  garden  project  and  is  not 
using  these  funds  on  other  jobs  where  our 
people  could  have  benefitted  from  them. 

The  tribal  chairman  goes  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  where  the  money  for  the  garden 
project  went,  and  lists -several  expendi¬ 
tures,  such  as  paying  a  non-Indian  to 
cut  hay,  pay  for  Mr.  X’s  telephone  bill, 
hiring  three  men  to  plant  five  trees  in  1 
week,  and  so  on.  Then  the  letter  goes 
on  to  say : 

And  Mr.  X  is  sitting  back  there  in  town  in 
his  law  office  and  drawing  $10,000  a  year 
from  this  poverty  program.  Mr.  X  should 
have  his  office  on  the  reservation,  but  he 
has  refused  to  do  it  because  he  says,  “I  have 
a  lot  of  business  in  my  office  every  day,” 
which  is  true.  Because  I,  as  chairman,  used 
to  have  a  little  to  say  about  our  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  But  now  I  don’t  have  one  thing  to 
say.  I  used  to  go  in  almost  every  day  to  see 
Mr.  X  but  was  unable  to  see  him  because  he 
was  busy  with  other  business. 

He  does  come  to  Tribal  office  about  4  times 
a  month  and  gets  a  check  for  $750  for  doing 
nothing  for  us  Indians.  We  only  have  one 
Indian  person  working  under  the  program. 

As  the  tribal  chairman  explained,  the 
program  director  is  also  a  lawyer  in  a 
nearby  city.  Thus  he  divides  his  time 
between  two  jobs.  This  seems  to  be  the 
pattern  all  the  way  up  the  ladder  in  the 
OEO  agency. 

So  you  see,  the  people  who  themselves 
should  be  the  recipients  of  this  type  of 
program  are  cognizant  of  the  waste  of 
money,  the  extravagance,  and  the  poor 
management  of  the  poverty  program. 

This  advice  and  comments  from  the 
poor  themselves — from  the  people  the 
poverty  program  should  be  aiding — 
should  guide  our  decision  on  this  legis¬ 
lation  more  than  anything  else.  Let  us 
iron  out  the  wrinkled  spots  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  with  the  aid  and  advice 


of  the  poor  themselves.  Let  us  use  their 
comments  and  help  so  they  can  help 
themselves  out  of  poverty  with  the  aid 
of  a  strong,  proven  program  that  has  no 
waste — that  gives  the  poor  effective  help 
without  giving  some  Government-paid 
executive  something  for  nothing. 

Certainly  if  we  are  sincere  about  this 
program,  no  thinking  person  would  ob¬ 
ject  to  a  10 -percent  limit  on  the  amount 
spent  for  administrative  purposes. 

We  must  not  allow  the  misuse  of  the 
poverty  program.  We  must  allow  it  to 
grow  and  prove  itself  before  we  take  the 
chance  of  pouring  any  more  money  into 
a  bucket  that  is  too  full  of  holes  already. 
Let  us  give  the  bucket  time  to  get  its 
holes  patched  up.  Let  us  establish  firm 
guidelines  to  make  this  program  more 
effective  and  then  implement  it  with  our 
tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  way  the  program  is 
going  before  we  continue  headlong  with 
a  wastefully  expensive  program  that 
renders  ineffective  our  tax  dollars  needed 
in  fighting  this  poverty  war. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  : 
On  page  5,  after  line  3,  insert: 

“exercise  of  governor’s  disapproval 

“Sec.  9.  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows : 

“‘(e)  In  exercising  his  power  of  dis¬ 
approval  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  the 
Governor  may  disapprove  of  a  particular 
project  or  activity  that  forms  a  part  of  a 
comprehensive  community  action  program 
or  plan  without  disapproving  such  program 
or  plan  in  its  entirety.’  ” 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  reserves  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  my  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
would  provide,  in  the  exercise  of  a  veto 
by  a  Governor,  the  right  of  that  Gover¬ 
nor  to  veto  part  of  a  broad  plan  or  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  advisability  for  writing  specific 
language  into  the  existing  legislation 
arose  out  an  incident  with  respect  to  the 
Governor  of  New  York  and  the  program 
which  was  to  be  made  available  in  New 
York  City.  Members  will  recall  that  late 
in  June  Governor  Rockefeller  wrote  a 
letter  to  Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Oppotunity,  saying 
he  found  it  impossible  to  endorse  the 
allocation  of  some  $5,642,687  of  funds  to 
New  York  City.  He  had  certain  objec¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  duplication  of 
services  which  he  saw  would  result  from 
use  of  these  funds.  He  also  referred  to 
the  potential  for  these  centers  developing 
into  political  clubhouses. 

In  answer  to  this  letter  of  Governor 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Shriver  wrote  a  letter 
indicating  that,  in  his  opinion,  under  the 
present  law  a  Governor  does  not  have  a 
power  to  disapprove  individual  elements 
of  a  single  grant. 
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As  I  have  indicated,  the  money  to  be 
made  available,  and  which  has  since  been 
made  available,  to  New  York  City,  was 
a  very  considerable  amount,  $5  V2  million. 

It  seems  quite  obvious  to  me — and  I 
hope  entriely  noncontroversial — that  we 
should  make  it  possible  to  exercise  dis¬ 
approval  over  what  might  be  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  a  big  program.  Thus, 
an  item  veto  would  let  the  city  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  unit  or  agency  seeking  money 
to  receive  the  balance  of  the  funds.  It 
would  be  most  unwise  if  the  existing 
language  in  the  act  should  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  it  was  interpreted  by  Mr. 
Shriver  last  month.  Such  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  would  make  it  impossible  for  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  exercise  what  I  have  already 
described  as  an  admittedly  crude  power 
to  influence  the  types  of  programs  to  the 
set  up  in  his  State. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  in  his 
discussion  of  the  veto  power,  indicated 
the  advisability  of  trying  to  provide  Gov¬ 
ernors  with  an  effective  voice,  of  trying 
to  bring  experience  at  the  State  level  to 
bear  on  the  program  to  be  financed  at 
the  Federal  level. 

This  amendment,  allowing  a  more  re¬ 
fined  use  of  the  Governor’s  veto,  would 
allow  a  Governor  to  exercise  his  power 
on  an  individual  basis  instead  of  either 
accepting  everything — the  bad  apple  in¬ 
cluded  with  all  the  good  ones — or  having 
all  the  funds  taken  from  an  area  which 
was  seeking  the  Federal  money. 

I  trust  that  my  amendment  is  reason¬ 
ably  clear  and  that  it  will  be  accepted. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  I  under¬ 
stand  it  correctly,  this  amounts  to  a  line 
veto.  Would  it  still  be  subject  to  a  re¬ 
view  by  the  Director  of  the  economic 
opportunity  program? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  My  amend¬ 
ment  does  nothing  with  respect  to  the 
language  in  the  committee  bill  which 
gives  the  Director  of  the  OEO  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  review  any  veto  by  a  Governor. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  So  the  Di¬ 
rector  would  still  have  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  Governor’s  veto? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  answer 
to  that  question  is  “Yes.” 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  All  you  are 
asking  for  is  a  line  veto  within  that 
veto? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  That  is  ex¬ 
actly  right,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk.  Page  5,  line  4: 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS - PAYMENTS; 

FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec.  9.  Section  216(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 


1966,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,”. 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS - TEACHER 

TRAINING 

Sec.  10.  Part  B  of  title  n  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “From  the  sums  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  out  this  title”  in  section 
213(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “From 
so  much  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allo¬ 
cated  to  carry  out  this  part  as  is  not  reserved 
pursuant  to  section  218”;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  218  as  section 
219  and  inserting  immediately  after  section 
217  the  following  new  section  218: 

“TEACHER  TRAINING  PROJECTS 

“Sec.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry 
out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  re¬ 
served  and  used  by  the  Director  to  provide 
(directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities.  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  or  other  appropriate 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  orga¬ 
nizations  to  provide  training  to  persons  en¬ 
gaged  or  preparing  to  engage  as  instructors 
for  individuals  described  in  section  212,  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any  (includ¬ 
ing  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses) ,  for 
persons  undergoing  such  training  and  their 
dependents  as  the  Director  may  by  or  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulation  determine.” 

VOLUNTARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEEDY 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  11.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out 
part  C  thereof,  and  by  redesignating  part  D 
as  part  C  and  section  221  as  section  220. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  to  H.R.  8283  offered  by  Mr. 
Quie:  Page  6,  strike  out  lines  11  through  14, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“PRESCHOOL  PROGRAMS  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  LOW- 
INCOME  FAMILIES 

“Sec.  11.  (a)  Part  C  of  title  II  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“  'PART  C - PRESCHOOL  PROGRAMS 

“  'Purpose 

“  ‘Sec.  219.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  preschool  pro¬ 
gram  for  children  of  low-income  families. 

“  ‘Grants  to  States 

“  ‘Sec.  220.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropri¬ 
ated  to  carry  out  this  title,  the  Director 
shall  make  grants  to  States  which  have  State 
programs  approved  by  him  under  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

“‘(b)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may 
be  used,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Director,  to — 

“  ‘(1)  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  pre¬ 
school  program  to  prepare  children  from 
low-income  families  to  successfully  under¬ 
take  the  regular  elementary  school  program, 
and  may  include  incidental  health,  remedial, 
and  developmental  services;  and 

“  ‘(2)  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  incurred 
by  local  educational  agencies  in  carrying  on 
such  programs. 

“  ‘State  plans 

“  ‘Sec.  221.  (a)  The  Director  shall  ap¬ 
prove,  for  purposes  of  this  part,  of  a  plan  of 
a  State  which— 

“‘(1)  provides  for  administration  thereof 
by  the  State  educational  agency; 

“  ‘(2)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Director,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  may 
reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Direc¬ 
tor  to  perform  his  duties  under  this  part  and 
will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such  access 
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thereto  as  the  Director  finds  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports. 

“‘(b)  The  Director  shall  not  finally  dis¬ 
approve  of  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  part  or  any  modification  thereof,  with¬ 
out  first  affffording  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

“  'Allotments 

“  ‘Sec.  222.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  allocated 
for  grants  to  States  under  section  220  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  reserve  such 
amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum 
thereof,  as  he  may  determine,  and  shall  allot 
such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  respective  needs,  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  part.  From  the  remainder 
of  such  sums  the  Director  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  such  remainder  as  the 
product  of— 

“‘(A)  the  population  aged  3  through  6 
(both  inclusive)  of  the  State,  and 

“‘(B)  the  State’s  allotment  ratio  (as  de¬ 
termined  under  paragraph  (2) ) , 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod¬ 
ucts  for  all  the  States. 

“‘(2)  The  “allotment  ratio”  for  any  State 
shall  be  100  per  centum  less  the  product  of 
(A)  50  per  centum,  and  (B)  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  income  per  child 
aged  3  through  6  (both  inclusive)  for  the 
State  by  the  income  per  child  aged  3  through 
6  (both  inclusive)  for  the  United  States,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  allotment  ratio  shall  in  no 
case  be  less  than  33  y3  per  centum  or  more 
than  662/3  per  centum.  The  allotment  ratios 
shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Director  be¬ 
tween  July  1  and  August  31  of  each  even- 
numbered  year  beginning  with  the  calendar 
year  1966,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the 
incomes  per  child  aged  3  through  6  (both 
inclusive)  for  the  States  and  for  the  United 
States  for  the  three  most  recent  consecutive 
years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Each  such  promulgation  shall  be  conclusive 
for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in  the  period 
ending  July  1  next  preceding  such  promul¬ 
gation. 

“  ‘(b)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required, 
for  the  period  such  allotment  is  available, 
for  carrying  out  the  State  plan  (if  any) 
approved  under  this  part  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  such  period  as  the  Director  may 
fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  such  States  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  for  any  of  such  ether 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  sum  which  the  Director  estimates 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
such  period  of  carrying  out  its  State  plan 
approved  under  this  part;  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallo¬ 
cated  among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year. 

“  ‘Payments 

“  ‘Sec.  223.  (a)  From  a  State’s  allotment 
available  for  the  purpose,  the  Federal  share 
of  expenditures,  under  its  State  plan,  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  220(b)  shall  be 
paid  to  such  State.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
by  the  Director;  and  may  be  made  in  such 
installments  as  the  Director  may  determine, 
after  making  appropriate  adjustments  to 
take  account  of  previously  made  overpay¬ 
ments  or  underpayments;  except  that  no 
such  payments  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal 
year  unless  the  Director  finds  that  the 
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amount  available  for  expenditures  for  pre¬ 
school  programs  and  services  from  State 
sources  for  such  year  will  be  not  less  than 
the  amount  expended  for  such  purposes  from 
such  sources  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

“‘(B)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1966,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1967,  the  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall 
be  90  per  centum.  For  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year  the  Federal  share  for  any  State  shall  be 
50  per  centum. 

“  ‘Operations  of  State  plans;  hearings  and 
judicial  review 

“  ‘Sec.  224.  (a)  Whenever  the  Director, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency  ad¬ 
ministering  a  State  plan  approved  under  this 
part,  finds  that — 

“  ‘(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  section  221,  or 

“'(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision,  the  Director  shall 
notify  such  State  agency  that  no  further  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this 
part  (or  in  his  discretion,  that  further  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  pro¬ 
grams  under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan 
not  affected  by  such  failure) ,  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no 
further  payments  may  be  made  to  such  State 
under  this  part  (or  payments  shall  be  limited 
to  programs  under  or  portions  of  the  State 
plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) . 

“‘(b)  A  State  educational  agency  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  a  final  action  of  the  Director 
under  section  221  or  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  appeal  to  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
State  is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with 
such  court  within  sixty  days  after  such  final 
action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth¬ 
with  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Director,  or  any  officer  designated  by 
him  for  that  purpose.  The  Director  there¬ 
upon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action, 
as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti¬ 
tion,  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  af¬ 
firm  the  action  of  the  Director  or  to  set  it 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  temporarily  or  per¬ 
manently,  but  until  the  filing  of  the  record, 
the  Director  may  modify  or  set  aside  his  or¬ 
der.  The  findings  of  the  Director  as  to  the 
facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  to  take  further  evidence  and  the  Di¬ 
rector  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi¬ 
dence.  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Director  shall  be  final,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  so 
specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as 
a  stay  of  the  Director’s  action. 

"  ‘Miscellaneous 

“  ‘Sec.  225.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

“  ‘(1)  the  term  “State  educational  agency’’ 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  different,  the 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
supervision  of  pre-school  programs  in  public 
schools,  whichever  may  be  designated  by  the 
Governor  or  by  State  law,  or,  if  there  is  no 


such  agency  or  officer,  an  agency  or  officer 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law; 

“‘(2)  the  term  “local  educational  agency’’ 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  and  direction  of  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  in  a  State,  except  that  if  there  is 
a  separate  board  or  other  legally  constituted 
local  authority  having  administrative  con¬ 
trol  and  direction  of  pre-school  programs  in 
public  schools,  it  means  such  other  board  or 
authority.’ 

“(b)  Part  D  of  title  II  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘Sec.  221’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘Sec.  226’.” 

Mr.  POWELL  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  the  permission  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  further  reading  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  amendment  is  to  set  up  by 
statute  provision  for  preschool  programs. 
We  have  a  Project  Head  Start  operating 
in  the  summer.  We  do  not  know  how  far 
it  is  going  to  go;  whether  there  is  going 
to  be  any  preschool  program  this  com¬ 
ing  year  or  to  what  extent  there  will  be 
any  such  program.  The  desire  for  pre¬ 
school  education  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  expected  100,000  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  take  part,  better  than  500,000  are 
taking  part  in  this  program.  A  one-shot 
deal  I  do  not  believe  is  sufficient. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  reach  the 
people  who  are  poverty  stricken,  who 
one  generation  after  another  find  them¬ 
selves  in  the  same  straits,  we  need  to 
help  them  when  they  are  young.  Studies 
that  have  been  made,  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  before,  indicated  that  age  3  is  the 
time  when  they  need  to  be  reached  for 
social  and  cultural  improvement. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  pro¬ 
vide  preschool  programs  to  be  set  up  for 
children  of  low-income  families.  The 
money  would  be  allocated  to  the  States 
based  on  the  population  of  children  ages 
3  to  6  within  the  State,  using  the  same 
allotment  ratio  that  we  have  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act. 

The  amount  of  title  II  money  that  the 
Director  could  allocate  for  this  would 
be  at  his  discretion.  He  has  allocated 
money  for  Project  Head  Start,  and  he 
would  have  authority  to  allocate  the 
amount  that  he  wanted.  It  should  be 
allocated,  however,  through  the  State 
education  agency  and  the  State  educa¬ 
tion  agency  then  would  coordinate  the 
programs  with  the  local  school  districts. 
The  grants  to  the  States  then  would  be 
made  after  a  State  plan  was  submitted 
to  the  Director. 

The  program,  I  believe,  would  be  of 
tremendous  importance  in  reaching  the 
hard  core  of  the  poverty  stricken.  I  at¬ 
tended  yesterday  morning  a  session  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Educa¬ 
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tion  on  preschool  education  and  some 
experts  in  the  field  who  have  been  study¬ 
ing  it  for  a  good  period  of  time  were  in 
attendance;  also  there  were  individuals 
from  various  parts  of  the  educational 
sphere  who  were  there  as  well.  To  a 
person  they  agreed  that  more  needed  to 
be  done  for  preschool  education;  that 
the  young  people  who  were  attending 
the  first  grade,  if  they  came  from  a  cul¬ 
turally  and  socially  deprived  environ¬ 
ment,  were  incapable  of  assimilating 
what  was  being  taught  them  at  the  first- 
grade  level;  that  if  they  were  not  able 
to  assimilate  at  that  level  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  fall  further  behind  each  year 
rather  than  catching  up  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  come  from  middle-class 
families. 

It  is  true  that  every  socially  and  cul¬ 
turally  deprived  child  does  not  come 
from  a  low-income  family,  but  they  pre¬ 
dominate  in  that  area.  Studies  that 
were  presented,  and  the  position  papers 
indicated  that  this  was  true.  It  was 
found  in  some  cases  that  parents  have 
no  influence  on  their  chilren  after  age  3. 
Anybody  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a 
family  where  they  had  good  family  re¬ 
lations  finds  that  hard  to  understand. 
But'  one  can  visit  parts  of  the  country, 
in  the  very  severely  affected  areas  of  the 
cities  especially,  where  they  can  see  that 
in  existence. 

There  is  really  nothing  in  the  law  to¬ 
day  that  sets  up  a  program  for  preschool 
children.  In  the  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  school  bill  that  was  passed  there 
was  really  only  just  passing  reference  to 
it,  and  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  bill  here  we 
have  been  told  that  projects  of  this  na¬ 
ture  could  be  set  up  under  title  n.  We 
saw  project  Head  Start  begin.  Project 
Head  Start,  with  all  the  people  who  are 
working  in  it — and  it  takes  a  tremendous 
number  to  handle  the  500,000-plus  stu¬ 
dents — there  are  very  few  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  who  will  be  instructors  and  who 
will  have  any  training  in  working  with 
socially  and  culturally  deprived  children. 
If  we  undertake  a  one-shot  deal  like  that 
without  well-qualified  individuals.  Head 
Start  may  end  up  with  a  bad  name  like 
so  many  of  the  rest  of  the  OEO  programs. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  the  ranking  member  of  the 
ad  hoc  Subcommittee  of  the  War  on 
Poverty,  of  which  I  am  chairman.  The 
subcommittee  held  extensive  hearings 
and  the  gentleman  never  raised  this 
lengthy  amendment  of  8  pages  before. 
I  knew  nothing  about  it  whatsoever. 

I  therefore  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  defeated,  and  I  move  that  the  House 
do  now  close  debate  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell]  that  debate  now 
close  on  the  pending  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
fifty-one  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  bill  before  us  do  close,  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  at  5  o’clock. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  also  include  in  this 
motion  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
place? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  the  bill  yet  been 
read  in  its  entirety  and,  if  not,  is  such 
a  motion  in  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman’s 
request  is  to  dispense  with  further  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  and  that  all  debate  close 
at  5  o’clock. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Did  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  made  such  motion  before  he 
made  the  request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  accepted  the  modifica¬ 
tion  to  his  request  suggested  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  and 
has  now  put  it  to  the  Committee. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
Chair  restate  the  motion,  please? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  motion  is  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point  and  that  all 
debate  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  close  at  5  o’clock. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur¬ 
ther  reserving  the  right  to  object,  would 
the  gentleman  be  willing  to  submit  as  a 
proviso  to  his  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  that  all  amendments  currently 
pending  at  the  desk — that  for  all  amend¬ 
ments  currently  pending  at  the  desk  the 
person  offering  that  amendment  be  al¬ 
lowed  5  minutes  to  present  his  case? 

Mr.  POWELL.  As  long  as  we  con¬ 
clude  all  debate  and  all  amendments  by 
5  o’clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
chairman  is  it  my  understanding — and 
I  address  myself  to  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Committee — that  his 
motion  that  the  bill  be  open  to  amend¬ 
ment  applies  only  to  those  portions  of 
the  bill  which  the  Committee  has  not  yet 
covered?  Is  my  understanding  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Chair. 


Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur¬ 
ther  reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  it 
is  in  order,  I  would  hope  that  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  might  further 
clarify  his  reply  to  me  of  a  few  moments 
ago  and  state  whether  or  not  he  would 
be  willing  to  say  that  he  personally  is 
willing  to  allow  recognition  of  those  who 
have  amendments  at  the  desk  at  this 
time  on  a  priority  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes  as  long 
as  there  is  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Are  we  going  to  be 
proceeding  to  a  situation  where  only 
those  who  are  now  standing  will  have 
time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  want 
to  get  this  plug  in.  There  are  a  lot  of 
us  on  this  floor  interested  in  passing  the 
bill  but  we  have  difficulty  in  getting 
recognition.  This  is  a  most  important 
bill  and  to  cut  off  debate  at  2  hours, 
when  you  have  10  more  pages,  I  think  is 
unfair,  just  because  you  have  the  votes. 
I  want  to  vote  for  this  but  if  you  close 
off  debate,  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
it  and  I  think  I  will  have  reason  to  do 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  a  few  minutes 
ago  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  there 
were  38  Members  standing,  seeking  rec¬ 
ognition  on  a  very  important  amend¬ 
ment.  At  that  time  there  was  objection 
to  the  request  to  limit  debate,  then  upon 
motion  being  made  to  limit  debate,  it  was 
limited  to  15  minutes  which  provided 
approximately  30  seconds  for  each  Mem¬ 
ber  standing  and  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
this  is  a  travesty  upon  the  legislative 
processes  and  procedures  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  I  am  constrained 
to  object. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  close 
in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 
As  much  as  any  amendment  that  has 
been  offered,  this  symbolizes  the  ap¬ 
proach  that  we  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  feel  should  be  taken  in  this  war  on 
poverty.  Many  of  us  on  our  side  have 
believed  for  many  years  in  what  now  is 
called  the  Head  Start  program.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  as  in  the  eloquent  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  last  year,  we 
must  prevent  the  child  of  poverty  from 
becoming  the  father  of  poverty.  In  a 
degree  the  Head  Start  program,  the  pre¬ 
school  program — is  able  to  do  this,  to 
help  the  child  get  on  the  track  early  in 
school  so  he  can  respond  to  the  existing 
facilities  and  personnel  to  help  him 
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But  what  are  we  doing  in  this  poverty 
program?  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  legislation  that  guaran¬ 
tees  any  money  will  go  for  the  Head  Start 
program.  It  is  all  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Poverty  Director. 

He  can  put  whatever  money  he  wants 
to  in  the  program.  Or  he  can  deprive 
the  program,  if  he  wishes. 

In  the  second  place,  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  is  set  up  by  the  Poverty  Director 
acting  directly  with  the  local  communi¬ 
ties.  He  can  set  it  up  with  a  local  pri¬ 
vate  agency  if  he  wishes  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  this  has  been  done.  He  does  not 
have  to  get  permission  of  the  local  school 
authority.  But  given  all  this,  we  feel  if 
there  is  one  area  that  the  States  have 
been  active  and  where  they  have  the  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility,  and  in  our  debates 
generally,  this  has  been  so  stated,  it  is  in 
the  field  of  education.  Even  those  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  have  at  least 
said  that  they  believe  the  States  should 
retain  primary  responsibility  in  the  field 
of  education.  We  have  said  the  States 
should  retain  this  authority  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Why  do  we  not  insist  that  the 
Head  Start  program  be  run  through  the 
States  and  through  experienced  educa¬ 
tors — the  people  who  have  the  talent  and 
who  have  the  experience  to  do  this? 
After  they  have  done  it  in  the  local  school 
systems  a  little  while,  I  think  we  can  an¬ 
ticipate  that  they  will  make  this  a  regu¬ 
lar  practice  and  be  putting  it  on  as  part 
of  their  regular  curriculum  and  see  to 
it  that  these  children  from  deprived  fam¬ 
ilies  are  given  attention  and  put  on  the 
track  early  in  the  school  system. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  his  position  on 
this  amendment  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie],  I  want  to 
say  I  believe  it  is  administratively  sound 
and  it  pins  the  program  down  more  spe¬ 
cifically.  There  is  and  there  was  infor¬ 
mation  time  and  time  again  during  the 
hearings  of  a  direct  connection  between 
the  father  and  the  mother  who  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  poverty  and  the  child  who  is  living 
in  poverty  and  then  eventually  becoming 
a  dropout  because  he  had  not  had  that 
pre-education  period  of  training  so  that 
the  child  could  be  able  to  get  along  and 
associate  with  other  children  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  comments.  What  the  Quie 
amendment  does  is  to  say  that  the  pov¬ 
erty  Director  shall  allocate  how  much 
money  he  thinks  ought  to  go  into  the 
Head  Start  program  nationally.  When 
he  allocates  that  total  amount,  it  will 
be  divided  among  the  States  and  go  into 
the  State  education  departments  under 
the  program  that  the  poverty  Director 
feels  is  adequate  in  the  Head  Start  pro¬ 
grams  operating  in  all  those  States.  It 
is  very  similar  if  not  identical  to  the  way 
most  of  our  Federal-State  programs  are 
operating  today. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  can  appreciate  the 
sincerity  of  the  gentleman,  but  does  the 
gentleman  not  feel  that  this  is  the  wrong 
place  to  start  dissecting  this  legislation? 
Furthermore,  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  that  we  re¬ 
cently  passed,  the  States  can  expend 
funds  for  preschool  programs.  But  there 
is  no  guarantee  in  that  legislation  that  it 
will  reach  the  areas  in  which  it  is  needed. 
Furthermore,  in  certain  States  the  law 
does  not  permit  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  children  below  5  years.  This  will 
necessitate  a  change  in  State  law  and 
delay  the  program.  This  legislation  on 
the  other  hand  will  reach  all  the  areas 
in  the  country.  The  amendment  will 
hamstring  immediate  inauguration  of 
preschool  programs  and  should  be  de¬ 
feated. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  know  of  no  States 
that  cannot  set  up  preschool  programs. 
The  gentleman  refers  to  age  require¬ 
ments  for  entry  in  the  school  system  it¬ 
self.  That  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to 
expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

During  the  course  of  debate  on  this 
measure  we  have  heard  many  criticisms; 
some  are  directed  against  the  program 
itself,  others  are  directed  against  the 
manner  in  which  the  program  is  being 
administered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  our  colleagues 
who  have  uttered  such  criticisms,  nor  is 
it  my  purpose  to  deny  categorically  that 
the  war  on  poverty  has  experienced  any 
of  the  usual  “growing  pains”  common  to 
programs  of  this  nature  and  scope. 

Rather,  I  should  like  to  address  the 
program’s  opponents  and  proponents 
alike  and  emphasize  its  tremendous  so¬ 
cial  impact  and  far-reaching  significance 
in  very  State  of  the  Union.  The  war  on 
poverty  has  worked,  and  is  continuing  to 
work  in  my  own  State  of  Hawaii.  And 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why  it  cannot  be 
made  to  work  in  every  other  State. 

The  war  on  poverty  program  in  Ha¬ 
waii  is  being  administered  under  the  able 
leadership  of  former  Congressman 
Thomas  P.  Gill.  One  of  the  practical 
approaches  he  has  instituted  is  to  carry 
the  program  to  the  people  who  need  the 
help  but  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
will  not  come  to  the  program.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  new,  dramatic,  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  concept. 

Mr.  Gill  is  instituting,  in  a  soft-sell 
fashion,  an  approach  to  the  problem  of 
the  poor  which  departs  from  some  ac¬ 
cepted  ideas  on  social  service.  He  says 
that,  for  one  thing,  the  people  who  must 
be  reached  will  not  come  to  the  pro¬ 
gram — the  program  must  go  to  them. 

This  drive  to  reach  people  who  really 
are  in  need  also  leans  heavily  on  self¬ 
participation.  Under  imaginative  lead¬ 
ership,  the  Hawaii  office  is  organizing 
community  councils  with  half  the  mem¬ 
bers  professionals  and  half  the  members 
actual  beneficiaries.  The  membership  of 
these  councils  assures  getting  disadvan¬ 
taged  children  in  school  and  jobs  and 


older  persons  in  programs  which  will 
help  them  to  improve  their  own  economic 
status. 

This  concept  of  self-help  leans  more 
to  the  practical  approach,  rather  than 
that  of  the  professional  do-gooder.  As 
stated  by  Mr.  Gill ; 

There  is  too  great  a  misconception  that 
we  are  handing  out  money — giving  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  That’s  a  mistake  because 
what  we  are  doing  is  putting  professionals 
to  work  helping  people  better  their  own  eco¬ 
nomic  status. 

Mr.  Gill’s  staff  has  been  urging  agen¬ 
cies  involved  in  the  program  to  move 
rapidly  and  with  imagination.  Mr.  Gill 
has  admitted  that  the  demand  for  move¬ 
ment,  more  rapid  than  usual,  has  had  a 
shock  effect  on  some  agencies  involved 
with  his  office.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  is 
well  satisfied  that  the  program  is  moving 
forward  rapidly  towards  the  desired  ob- 
j  ectives .  Again,  I  quote  him : 

We  started  from  scratch  on  something 
entirely  new  and  we  now  have  17  funded 
projects  involving  close  to  $3  million  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  We  will  have  14  more 
projects  approved  shortly.  It’s  a  big  job, 
but  I  think  it  is  moving  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  presented  some 
of  the  highlights  of  the  program  in  Ha¬ 
waii  to  show  what  able,  imaginative,  and 
sincere  leadership  at  the  State  level  can 
do  in  accomplishing  the  legislative  obec- 
tives  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

If  we  have  faith  in  the  future  of  our 
great  Nation,  let  us  express  our  faith  in 
our  fellow  men,  that  they  who  are  in¬ 
volved  in  this  great  program  will  carry 
out  its  intent  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
and  bring  about  a  measure  of  success. 
Let  us  pass  the  committee  bill  without 
crippling  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieL 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III— SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
TO  COMBAT  POVERTY  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Cooperative  association — Prohibition  of 
loans  to  assist  manufacturing 

Sec.  12.  Section  305(f)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  proviso:  Pro¬ 

vided,  That  packing,  canning,  cooking, 
freezing,  or  other  processing  used  in  prepar¬ 
ing  cr  marketing  edible  farm  products,  in¬ 
cluding  dairy  products,  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  manufacturing  merely  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  results  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
or  different  substance”. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  shall  not  take  all  the  time,  but  since 
we  were  cut  off  in  the  debate,  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  in  response  to  the  com¬ 
ments  made  by  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins],  I  believe 
his  comments  point  up  the  real  problem 
of  those  of  us  who  believe  in  preschool 
and  early  school  programs. 

Under  the  Education  Act  we  enacted 
this  year  it  is  possible  to  get  preschool 
programs.  These  can  come  about  under 
the  Head  Start  program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  some  States  by 
law  they  prevent  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  a  little  later. 

We  have  the  poverty  program,  under 
which  it  is  also  possible  to  have  the 
Head  Start  program. 

Under  this  poverty  program,  however, 
there  is  no  relationship  to  the  States 
and  no  relationship  necessarily  to  local 
educators.  They  can  do  it  with  what¬ 
ever  resources  they  believe  the  most 
effective. 

This  is  a  classic  example  of  the  way 
the  Federal  Government  should  not 
operate.  If  the  Head  Start  program 
and  the  preschool  and  early  school 
training  programs  are  good  ideas,  as  I 
deeply  believe,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
this  should  be  one  program  coordinated 
and  handled  nationally.  It  should  uti¬ 
lize  the  experience  and  knowledge  and 
background  of  all  of  our  wonderful  edu¬ 
cators  all  over  the  country  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  system. 

The  way  to  do  that  is  not  through  di¬ 
rect  grants  from  a  poverty  czar  in 
Washington.  We  should  do  it  the  other 
way,  through  the  State  plan  the  gen- 
tlemaii  from  Minnesota  offered.  It 
would  work  quite  effectively.  I  do  not 
understand  why  the  gentleman  objects 
to  doing  it  that  way. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  merely  wish  to  straighten 
out  one  point,  which  the  chairman 
brought  up. 

This  is  of  less  importance  now,  since 
the  amendment  has  been  defeated. 

I  did  present  my  amendments  to  the 
author  of  the  bill  [Mr.  Gibbons]  who  was 
handling  the  bill  during  general  debate, 
so  that  he  could  see  it  for  all  the  3  days 
of  debate. 

Also,  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
others  in  this  body  know,  I  have  been 
striving  to  get  into  legislation  for  a  long 
period  of  time  a  program  for  preschool 
education.  I  tried  to  do  it  in  the  poverty 
bill  last  year.  I  tried  to  do  it  in  a  more 
effective  way  with  respect  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  when  that  bill 
was  considered. 

The  facts  are  before  us,  for  us  to  see. 
This  is  an  area  of  education  being  neg¬ 
lected.  There  is  an  insufficient  amount 
of  research  and  study  going  into  it.  We 
do  not  have  enough  qualified  teachers. 
There  are  very  few  qualified  teachers  to 
teach  the  culturally  and  socially  deprived 
children  aged  3  to  6. 

We  have  had  more  experience  with  the 
mentally  retarded  children.  A  child  who 
is  culturally  and  socially  deprived  is  just 
as  handicapped  as  a  mentally  retarded 
child.  Unless  that  child  is  reached  by  a 
knowledgeable  teacher,  he  will  be  lost 
for  his  lifetime. 

I  believe  it  is  a  crime  when  recoverable 
children  are  lost  in  this  way.  Just  to 
have  a  goodhearted  person  work  with 
him  is  not  sufficient.  People  working 
with  culturally  and  socially  deprived  chil¬ 
dren  must  be  knowledgeable.  We  have 
seen  this  with  respect  to  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  children.  When  goodhearted 
mothers  were  taking  care  of  mentally 
retarded  children,  they  were  happy,  but 
the  children  did  not  progress  very  far 
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compared  to  those  who  had  the  help  of 
well-qualified  teachers. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  things  a 
person  can  see  is  a  class  of  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  children  where  the  teacher  is 
knowledgeable.  There  we  see  the  results 
which  have  occurred  from  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  things  and  one  of  the  most 
heartwarming  things  a  person  can  see. 

We  know  that  in  the  slums  and  the  ru¬ 
ral  depressed  areas  there  are  children 
who  are  culturally  and  socially  deprived 
who  could  be  recovered  with  the  use  of  a 
small  amount  of  money,  under  the  kind 
of  program  which  I  proposed  in  my 
amendment  that  was  defeated.  I  say 
that  we  are  missing  our  best  bet  to  stop 
poverty  and  to  finally  get  an  end  to  pov¬ 
erty  when  we  ignore  preschool  children. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman 
makes  an  excellent  point. 

It  is  frustrating  for  those  of  us  who 
develop  what  we  consider  to  be  good 
ideas  in  our  committee — and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  and  I 
worked  on  this,  as  I  indicated  yesterday, 
as  long  ago  as  3  years  before  the  ad¬ 
ministration  adopted  it — to  see  that  a 
good  idea  has  to  be  overlapped,  contra¬ 
dicted,  and  put  into  so  many  different 
programs,  which  compound  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  administration,  with  the  end 
result  of  wasting  human  resources.  We 
know  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  profes¬ 
sional  or  experienced  or  qualified  per¬ 
sonnel  to  help  the  less  fortunate  in  our 
midst,  their  time  and  their  energies  are 
precious  assets  or,  if  you  will,  precious 
resources.  They  should  not  be  wasted  as 
they  are,  all  too  often,  under  the  present 
program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
headstart  program,  per  se,  is  proof  of 
the  pudding.  The  purpose  of  the  pre¬ 
school  program  in  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  is  to  reach  the  culturally  de¬ 
prived  youngster. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  understand  that. 
The  gentleman  knows  full  well  I  under¬ 
stand  that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Otherwise  he  will  not 
be  reached,  if  we  channel  this  program 
through  State  agencies,  because  there 
are  a  few  State  statutes  which  were  en¬ 
acted  many  years  ago  which  will  not  per¬ 
mit  the  expenditure  of  funds  within  the 
States  for  children  attending  school  if 
the  children  are  under  5  or  6  years  of 
age.  . 

I  will  agre  that  we  should  assume  some 
responsibilitiy  in  seeing  that  permanent 
preschool  programs  are  established  for 
the  disadvantaged  youngsters  in  America, 
and  I  will  join  with  my  colleague  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
see  that  this  problem  is  thoroughly  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  committee  at  an  early 
date.  In  view  of  the  great  record  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  in  reaching  the  areas  that  need 
preschool  programs  the  most,  I  feel  that 
we  will  bring  to  a  halt  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  the  local  school  people  by 
and  large  are  administering  the  head¬ 


start  program,  and  creating  the  climate 
and  sentiment  that  will  make  all  the 
States  feel  the  necessity  for  programs  of 
this  type.  The  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

■  (Mr.  TENZER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8283,  a  bill  to  expand 
the  Nation’s  war  against  poverty  and 
provide  adequate  funds  to  extend  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  for 
an  additional  year. 

The  amendments  and  the  appropria¬ 
tion  recommended  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  does  not 
escalate  the  economic  opportunity  pro¬ 
gram.  It  does  provide  funds  to  keep  the 
program  operating  at  the  level  originally 
contemplated  by  Congress  when  it  passed 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year,  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  organization  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  under  capable 
direction  and  the  mobilization  of  local 
talent  to  implement  programs  to  combat 
poverty  at  the  local  level. 

As  Members  of  this  distinguished  body, 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  represent  all 
Americans  including  those  who  have  no 
organized  lobby  in  the  Halls  of  Con¬ 
gress — the  poor  and  underprivileged  peo¬ 
ple  of  America.  This  legislation  does 
not  provide  for  a  Government  handout 
program  but  represents  a  sincere  at¬ 
tempt  to  help  the  underprivileged  to  help 
themselves.  It  represents  a  new  and 
challenging  venture  bringing  about  a 
partnership  between  our  local,  State,  and 
Federal  Governments,  and  for  all  Amer¬ 
icans  who  want  to  give  a  helping  hand 
to  those  less  fortunate.  I  urge  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  support  H.R.  8283. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  MIGRANT  AND  SEASONALLY 
EMPLOYED  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  13.  Section  311  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“MIGRANTS  AND  SEASONALLY  EMPLOYED 
AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES 

“Sec.  311.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
develop  and  implement  a  program  of  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State 
and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  cooperatives  in  establishing, 
administering,  and  operating  programs 
which  wiU  meet,  or  substantially  and  pri¬ 
marily  contribute  to  meeting,  the  special 
needs  of  migratory  workers  and  seasonal 
farm  laborers  and  their  families  in  the  fields 
of  housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day 
care  of  children.” 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SICKLES 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  to  H.R.  8283  offered  by  Mr. 
Sickles:  Page  7,  after  line  16,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“CONTINUATION  OF  INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO 
DAIRY  FARMERS 

“Sec.  14.  Section  331(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “January  31,  1965”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1967’.” 
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And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
331  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
unless  extended,  will  terminate  on  June 
30,  1965.  This  section  authorizes  indem¬ 
nity  payments  to  be  made  to  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
have  had  their  milk  barred  from  com¬ 
mercial  markets  because  the  milk  con¬ 
tained  minute  residues  of  pesticides  that 
were  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  time  of  their  use.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  Congress  not  let 
this  pesticide  indemnity  law  die  on  June 
30  but'  act  immediately  to  extend  it  to 
June  30,  1967.  There  is  an  even  greater 
need  for  this  law  this  year  than  there  was 
during  the  past  year  since  the  full  effects 
of  the  use  of  certain  pesticides,  which 
were  approved  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  when  they  were  used,  will  only  be¬ 
gin  to  be  felt  by  dairy  farmers  not  only  in 
Maryland  but  in  other  States  across  the 
Nation.  Even  though  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  canceled  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  heptachlor  for  use  on  alfalfa  and 
the  registration  of  dieldrin  for  use  on 
alfalfa  and  clover,  it  is  highly  possible 
that  incidents  of  contamination  may  still 
occur  since  these  chemicals  remain  in  the 
soil  for  a  number  of  years.  This  means 
that  there  could  be  a  carryover  of  resi¬ 
dues  in  the  soil  which  is  large  enough 
to  contaminate  the  feed  giown  there 
and  thereby  be  transmitted  into  the  milk. 
Moreover,  there  are  a  number  of  pesti¬ 
cides  which  are  still  registered  and  rec¬ 
ommended  for  use  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  could  result  in  excessive 
residue  in  milk  and  subsequent  seizure  of 
that  milk. 

Less  than  $300,000  has  been  paid  out  to 
about  175  dairy  farmers.  Although  there 
have  not  been  a  large  number  of  dairy 
farmers  involved  in  this  problem,  it  is 
only  equitable  that  as  long  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  only  one  dairy  farmer  to  be 
forced  to  dump  his  milk  because  of  the 
presence  of  minute  traces  of  pesticides 
which  are  now  or  ever  have  been  rec¬ 
ommended  for  use  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  is  essential  that  the  in¬ 
demnity  payment  program  be  in  effect. 
It  is  grossly  unfair  that  any  dairy  farmer 
be  penalized  simply  because  he  followed 
the  recommendations  of  a  Federal 
agency.  In  view  of  these  facts  section 
331  of  the  Economic  Oppoi-tunity  Act  of 
1964  should  be  amended  so  as  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  through  June  30,  1967. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  this  amendment, 
which  comes  from  our  good  friend  from 
Maryland,  is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  offering  the  amendment  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  attempt  to  extend  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  in  another  direction,  which 
I  think  was  actually  an  oversight  by  our 
committee.  I  must  confess  it  was  partly 
my  fault,  because  I  had  put  in  the  bill  to 
pi-ovide  for  the  extension  of  this  part  of 
the  poverty  bill,  but  it  was  not  done  in 
the  committee  and  it  was  merely  my 
purpose  here  to  do  this.  I  am  distressed 
that  the  chaiiman  of  the  committee  has 
raised  the  point  of  order. 
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Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  language  is  currently  in  the 
present  law  and  is  part  of  the  poverty 
program  as  now  in  existence.  This  is 
section  331(c)(1)  of  the  present  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act.  It  has  been 
carried  in  the  law  for  the  last  12  months. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  poverty  program  as  we 
know  the  poverty  program  now. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  think  what  really 
happened  is,  because  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  was  not  concerned 
with  the  administering  of  this  portion 
of  the  act  that  it  was  merely  a  legis¬ 
lative  oversight,  and  it  was  not  included. 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  would  consider  with¬ 
drawing  his  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  law 
expired  on  June  30.  It  is  not  part  of  the 
law  now. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  The  whole  law  expired. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York) .  The  gentleman  offers  an  amend¬ 
ment  at  page  7  after  line  16  with  regard 
to  the  continuation  of  indemnity  pay¬ 
ments  to  dairy  farmers.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  raised  a 
point  of  order  against  the  germaneness 
of  this  proffered  amendment.  It  would 
appear  to  the  Chair  that  this  bill  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  subject  with  regard  to  indemnity 
payments  to  dairy  farmers.  Therefore, 
the  Chair  is  constrained  to  rule  that  the 
amendment  is  subject  to  the  gentleman’s 
point  of  order  and  the  point  of  order  is 
sustained. 

(Mr.  MATHIAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup¬ 
port  this  amendment,  and  feel  that  it 
is  entirely  justified.  This  amendment 
would  extend  indemnity  payments  to 
dairy  farmers  whose  milk  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  market  because  of  con¬ 
tamination  by  pesticides  which  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  previously  approved 
for  use.  The  chemicals  in  question  are 
primarily  heptachlor  and  dieldrin,  com¬ 
pounds  which  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  actually  recommended  until  1964, 
when  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
ruled  that  they  were  unsafe.  Indemnity 
payments  to  affected  dairy  farmers  were 
then  authorized  under  last  year’s  act 
■until  January  31,  1965. 

Under  that  provision,  $103,443  was 
paid  to  24  producers  in  my  congressional 
district  alone. 

Recent  tests  by  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  others  have  revealed  that, 
rather  than  disappearing,  residues  of 
these  harmful  chemicals  have  remained 
in  the  ground  and  will  contaminate  new 
feed  grains  crops.  It  is  only  just,  there¬ 
fore,  that  these  indemnity  payments  be 
continued. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  pay¬ 
ments  until  June  30,  1967,  and  support 
this  amendment,  which  would  have  the 
same  effect. 


(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  has 
seen  fit  to  object  to  an  amendment  which 
would  continue  a  program  which  was  a 
part  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  This  provided  for  an  indem¬ 
nity  to  dairy  farmers  whose  milk  was 
rejected  because  of  tests  showing  un¬ 
acceptable  levels  of  pesticide  residue. 
Since  the  Congress  saw  fit  to  provide 
for  indemnity  to  dairy  farmers  who  suf¬ 
fered  losses  prior  to  June  30,  1965,  it 
seems  only  just  that  the  dairy  farmers 
who  have  suffered  identical  losses  after 
June  30,  1965,  be  indemnified  on  the  same 
basis.  The  only  opportunity  now  for 
equivalent  treatment  of  all  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  would  be  for  the  other  body  to  in¬ 
clude  this  amendment  when  they  con¬ 
sider  legislation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  7,  line  17: 

“AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  V - WORK  EXPERIENCE 

PROGRAM 

“Sec.  14.  Section  502  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  (1)  by 
Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  ‘Workers  in 
farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200  net 
family  income  shall  be  considered  unem¬ 
ployed  for  the  purposes  of  this  title’  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  the 
following:  *for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965.’. 

“AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI - ADMINISTRATION 

AND  COORDINATION” 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GUBSER 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gtjbser:  On 
page  8,  after  line  2,  insert: 

“limitation  of  use  of  members  of  armed 

FORCES 

“Sec.  15.  Section  602(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting: 

“  *:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Director 
is  not  authorized  to  utilize,  with  or  with¬ 
out  compensation,  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty.’” 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

(Mr.  GUBSER  asked  and  was  given 
permision  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
passed  some  9  months  ago,  section 
106(e)  was  included  which  allowed  the 
employees  of  other  departments,  includ¬ 
ing  the  military  departments,  to  be 
loaned  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  on  a  reimubursable  basis.  Though 
perhaps  some  case  could  have  been  made 
that  that  section  was  properly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  no  one  raised  the  point  because 
at  that  time  it  was  not  very  signifiant. 
At  that  time  the  war  in  Vietnam  had  not 
enlarged  to  the  present  extent  and  we 
were  not  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
committing  some  75,000  to  perhaps  100,- 
000  American  men  to  that  conflict.  We 
were  not  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
having  to  call  up  our  Reserves  or  of  in¬ 
creasing  our  draft  calls  and  asking  fam¬ 


ily  men  to  leave  civilian  life  to  fight  in 
Vietnam. 

Circumstances  have  changed.  I  admit 
that  only  12  officers  in  the  military  serv¬ 
ices  are  currently  employed  by  the  Job 
Corps.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
war  on  in  Vietnam  and  these  12,  small 
though  the  number  may  be,  mean  simply 
that  12  more  civilians  have  to  disrupt 
their  everyday  lives  in  order  to  fight  that 
war  in  Vietnam  while  12  career  military 
people,  are  working  for  the  Job  Corps. 
I  cannot  believe  that  going  out  and  re¬ 
placing  12  people  is  going  seriously  to 
jeopardize  the  war  on  poverty.  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Shriver  who  now  has  this 
program  in  operation  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
place  his  military  people.  Under  the 
present  circumstances  in  Vietnam  he 
should  be  required  to  do  so. 

It  will  not  hurt  the  program,  but  it 
would  carry  out  what  I  think  this  House 
should  do  on  a  very  basic  principle,  which 
is  this:  In  time  of  war — and  let  us  face 
it,  that  is  what  this  is — do  we  have  the 
right  to  take  career  military  people  and 
place  them  in  a  civilian  agency  of  the 
Government  and  then  ask  civilians  to 
take  their  place  on  the  field  of  battle? 

I  hope  Members  can  support  this 
amendment  because  it  will  not  hurt  the 
Job  Corps. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  any 
person  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  in¬ 
telligence  would  realize  that  the  armed 
services  is  not  made  up  of  all  gun-bear¬ 
ing  and  fire-spitting  men,  but  that  it  is 
made  up  of  all  kinds  of  citizens  who  serve 
in  the  armed  services,  statisticians, 
scientists,  bookkeepers,  teachers,  all 
types  of  persons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  war  on  an¬ 
other  kind  of  enemy,  a  war  on  poverty, 
in  which  the  best  men  and  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  brains  in  the  country  fit  into  the 
best  slot  that  can  fight  in  this  war  are 
to  be  enlisted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hate  to  think 
that  of  1  million  or  more  men  in  the 
aimed  services  of  the  United  States,  we 
cannot  take  10  or  12  without  impairing 
the  defenses  of  this  Nation. 

I  would  hate  to  think  any  person  in 
this  House  would  try  to  represent  that 
we  are  weakening  the  defense  of  America 
by  taking  those  men  best  equipped  to 
give  their  services  to  this  program  which 
is  just  as  vital  a  war  as  the  war  being 
fought  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  hate  also  to  think  that  be¬ 
cause  of  a  war,  as  he  calls  it  in  Vietnam, 
we  have  reached  the  end  of  our  resources 
and  we  have  to  eliminate  our  civil  and 
domestic  programs  to  prosecute  a  local¬ 
ized  eruption  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Not  at  this  time  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  get  across  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  become  so  bank¬ 
rupt  in  this  Nation  of  ours  that  we  have 
to  stop  the  use  of  any  person  within  it 
for  the  services  that  are  required  of  the 
people  in  the  war  on  poverty  because  of 
his  fear  that  we  will  not  be  equipped  to 
do  that  which  we  must  anywhere  in  the 
world. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  particu¬ 
larly  the  inference  that  12  men  have  to 
break  up  their  routine  of  living  to  take 
the  place  of  the  12  men  that  are  being 
used  in  the  OEO  organization. 

I  do  not  mind  his  little  bit  of  playing 
with  words  for  consumption  back  home. 
Send  it  back  home,  but  do  not  feed  it  to 
us. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  statement.  However,  in  reality, 
we  are  strengthening  the  defenses  of 
this  country  rather  than  weakening  them 
by  providing  for  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  under  this  program.  As  a  result 
hundreds  of  thousands  will  receive  basic 
education  and  training  that  will  enable 
them  to  serve  their  country  in  many 
ways. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  must  advise  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
that  one  cannot  rise  to  a  point  of  per¬ 
sonal  privilege  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Gubser]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  8,  line  3 : 

“vista  volunteers — assignment;  application 

OF  OTHER  provisions  and  federal  laws 

“Sec.  15.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  in  para¬ 
graph  (2)  following  the  clause  designation 
‘(C)’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘in  con¬ 
nection  with  programs  or  activities  author¬ 
ized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act.’ 

“(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“‘(d)(1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  section  104(d)  of  this  Act, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but,  ex¬ 
cept  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to 
Federal  employment,  including  those  relating 
to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits. 

“‘(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and 
such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent 
as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section 
106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except  that 
for  purposes  of  the  computation  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section  106(c)  the 
monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary 
for  GS-7  under  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.’  ” 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  Page  8, 
after  line  2,  insert  the  following: 

“DIRECTOR - QUALIFICATION  FOR  HOLDING 

OFFICE 

“Sec.  15.  Section  601(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  in¬ 


serting  after  the  second  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence;  ‘The  Director 
shall  hold  no  other  office  or  employment 
under  the  Federal  Government.'  ” 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  this 
amendment  does  is  to  require  that  the 
Director  shall  hold  no  other  office  or 
employment  under  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  That  means  the  present  Di¬ 
rector  will  have  to  chose  whether  he  will 
remain  as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
or  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  is  very 
simply  understood  and  I  do  not  think 
I  have  to  spend  much  time  on  it.  I 
know  of  no  other  Federal  agency  which 
has  a  Director  who  also  heads  another 
Federal  agency.  In  some  areas  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  we  have  seen  fit  to  prohibit 
this  being  done.  With  all  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  Sargent  Shriver,  and  they  have 
been  spelled  out  many  times,  it  is  hu¬ 
manly  impossible  for  a  person  to  be  at 
two  places  at  the  same  time.  If  we  look 
at  the  chaos  in  many  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  I  would  say  the  first  thing  we 
should  start  with,  if  we  want  to  correct 
the  situation,  is  to  have  a  full  time  Di¬ 
rector.  I  think  that  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  What  it  comes  down 
to  is  not  a  question  of  ability,  integrity, 
attitude,  or  approach  of  any  individual. 
Either  you  are  going  to  have  an  all-out, 
full-time  war  on  poverty  or  you  are  not 
going  to. 

In  this  instance,  many  of  us  feel  that 
the  war  on  poverty  is  very  important. 
We  have  documented  many  things  that 
have  been  going  on,  such  as  waste  of 
human  resources,  money,  and  time,  that 
should  be  going  to  help  people  who  are 
unfortunate  in  their  circumstances.  We 
feel  the  Peace  Corps  has  great  problems 
that  demand  full  time  and  attention. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  offering 
the  amendment.  I  believe  this  is  a  deci¬ 
sion  we  should  make  in  the  Congress. 
Both  of  these  jobs  should  have  full-time 
directors. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  too  should 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman.  We 
should  remember  the  words  of  our  major¬ 
ity  leader  when  earlier  today  he  de¬ 
scribed  Mr.  Shriver  as  one  of  the  finest 
administrators  this  Government  has. 
He  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Shriver  proved 
himself  as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Yet  the  majority  leader  himself  pointed 
to  one  of  the  present  weaknesses  of  the 
OEO  program  when  he  said  they  have 
problems  with  administration.  He  then 
went  on  to  say,  “Give  the  Honorable 
Sargent  Shriver  a  chance.” 

The  only  way  we  can  give  Mi-.  Shriver 
a  chance  is  to  allow  him  to  prove  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability  by  worrying  more 
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about  the  OEO.  He  should  take  on  as 
a  full-time  responsibility  his  job  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  poverty  program,  or  as  a 
fulltime  responsibility  his  job  as  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  Especially  when  one 
of  these  two  programs  is  admittedly  in 
trouble,  and  the  majority  leader  admitted 
it  was  in  a  certain  amount  of  trouble, 
it  is  unwise  to  ask  far  more  than  we 
should  ask  of  one  individual. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  listened  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maryland  yesterday  and  I  read 
his  remarks  today  to  see  if  he  could  con¬ 
vince  me  not  to  offer  this  amendment. 
I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  he  has  not 
convinced  me  at  all. 

I  still  believe  that  a  year  from  now, 
when  the  Congress  will  again  debate  this 
program,  we  will  be  presented  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  record  by  the  OEO  if  there  is  a  full¬ 
time  Director  handling  the  program  this 
coming  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  to  reconsider  his 
amendment  as  being  one  that  is  very 
dangerous  to  us  at  this  very  critical  time. 
We  are,  in  fact,  engaged  in  an  all  out  war 
on  poverty  and  as  it  has  been  often  ob¬ 
served,  and  I  think  with  a  great  deal  of 
truth,  that  the  generals  conceive  and  ex¬ 
ecute  great  battles,  but  it  is  the  sergeants 
who  win  the  war. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  program  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  does  not  put  this 
country  in  an  all  out  war  on  poverty. 
Before  this  program  was  ever  begun,  this 
country  was  spending  about  $100  billion 
a  year  through  Federal,  State  and  local 
and  private  sources.  We  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  a  war  on  poverty  for  a  long  time  and 
I  think  it  is  going  to  be  quite  a  period  of 
time  again  before  we  rewrite  the  Bible 
to  show  that  there  will  not  be  any  more 
poverty. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Does  not  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  spending  this  $100  billion 
a  year  without  eliminating  poverty  and 
its  patterns — alienation,  hopelessness, 
and  despair — indicate  that  something  is 
wrong  with  what  we  have  been  doing  up 
to  now;  that  we  have  not  reached  the 
root  causes  of  poverty;  that  we  have  not 
made  a  dent  on  the  problem?  Does  that 
not  show  us  that  we  have  to  experiment 
thoughtfully  but  boldly  to  devise  new 
methods,  new  tools,  new  techniques,  and 
new  approaches  to  the  perplexing  and 
infinitely  complicated  problems  of  pov¬ 
erty  to  meet  this  perplexing  national 
problem  in  a  more  effective  way. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  that  we  have 
done  some  good  in  the  past.  Let  me  cite 
some  figures.  In  1950,  30  percent  of  the 
people  in  America  were  in  poverty,  using 
the  same  bench  mark  that  the  OEO 
uses  today.  In  1960  poverty  had  gone 
down  to  21  percent.  This  shows  that  we 
must  have  been  conducting  ourselves,  be¬ 
tween  the  period  1950  and  1960,  in  such 
a  way  that  we  were  doing  more  to  elimi¬ 
nate  poverty  than  we  have  done  under 
this  program.  If  these  programs  of  OEO 
continue  as  at  present,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  war  but  little  actually  on 
poverty. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Sickles]  rise? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  shall 
not  take  up  too  much  time  because  I 
think  the  issues  are  rather  clear  and  were 
discussed  at  length  on  yesterday. 

It  has  been  stressed,  again  and  again, 
today  that  there  is  no  question  about  the 
qualifications,  education  and  background 
of  the  present  director.  It  seems  to  me 
therefore,  certainly,  nobody  is  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  director.  This  amendment 
is  in  reality  a  slap  at  the  President  and 
the  President’s  prerogative  to  determine 
who  he  is  going  to  use  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  various  offices  under  his 
responsibility.  Of  course,  the  ultimate 
responsibility  is  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  cannot  delegate  that 
responsibility. 

But  this  amendment  would  not  be  ef¬ 
fective  even  if  it  were  to  be  adopted.  It 
would  not  affect  the  incumbent  director, 
Sargent  Shriver,  at  all.  We  dwelled  on 
that  point  at  length  yesterday.  The  in¬ 
cumbent  now  in  office  cannot  be  removed 
by  this  legislative  device.  This  amend¬ 
ment  could  only  be  prospective  and  oper¬ 
ative  with  respect  to  the  future.  So  long 
as  the  current  situation  exists.  So  long 
as  Sargent  Shriver  is  happy  to  wear  two 
hats  and  so  long  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  happy  with  his  doing  so, 
nothing  will  change. 

If  my  colleagues  will  recall,  I  read  into 
the  Record  yesterday  a  letter  from  the 
Attorney  General  where  the  Attorney 
General  said  that  this  amendment  could 
not  be  effective  immediately  and  in  which 
he  said: 

“The  only  constitutional  way  in  which 
the  Congress  can  bring  about  removal  of 
an  executive  officer  without  abolishing 
his  office  is  by  way  of  Impeachment,  a 
process  which  involves  a  trial  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  conviction  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present.” 

So  that  even  if  we  adopted  this  amend¬ 
ment,  it  could  not  be  effective  and  could 
only  affect  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everybody  has  been 
praising  the  present  incumbent  of  this 
office  and  how  well  he  has  been  doing  his 
job.  I  do  not  think  anybody  in  this 
House  really  believes  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  in  a  shambles. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  is  really  con¬ 
cerned  because  they  could  not  find  a 
telephone  book  or  because  a  particular 
letter  was  not  answered.  This  does  not 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  This  is 
a  new  agency  and  they  are  trying  their 
best  to  do  a  job.  The  agency  and  the 
director  of  that  agency  need  help.  They 
do  not  need  a  lot  of  carping. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  this  kind 
of  amendment  would  not  solve  any  prob¬ 
lems  and  it  is  not  offered  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  only  take  30  sec¬ 
onds.  I  think  the  gentleman’s  argument 
may  well  be  true.  This  amendment  may 
not  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  present 
incumbent.  I  think,  however,  if  the 
amendment  is  passed,  it  will  make  un¬ 


mistakably  clear  what  the  Congress  feels 
should  be  done.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  the  present  director  and  the  power  of 
the  President  to  recognize  this  feeling 
of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in  this 
amendment,  and  if  they  do  so  we  feel  you 
would  have  a  better  program  because  you 
would  have  a  fulltime  director  of  both 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  poverty 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieL 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROUDEBUSH 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roudebtjsh  : 
Page  8,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following: 

“JOB  CORPS - FURNISHING  OF  HEALTH  SERVICES 

“Sec.  6.  Section  602(d)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
changing  the  semicolon  that  follows  the 
word  ‘thereof’  to  a  period  and  adding  the 
following  sentence:  “Notwithstanding  this 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  Job  Corps 
enxollee  shall  be  given  a  physical  examina¬ 
tion,  hospitalized,  or  otherwise  given  medical 
treatment  in  any  Veterans’  Administration 
hospital  or  facility;’” 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  I,  believe 
this  amendment  to  be  an  excellent  one. 

I  might  say  that  actually  there  are 
three  amendments  exactly  the  same  at 
the  Clerk’s  desk,  the  other  two  being 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Adair],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  ,  but  they  were  kind 
enough  to  yield  to  me  to  offer  this 
amendment. 

This  is  actually  a  simple  amendment. 
I  might  say  it  is  not  designed  for  home 
consumption.  It  is  nonpartisan,  and  I 
believes  it  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  body  today. 

Th  amendment  is  directed  to  section 
602(d),  which  defines  the  authority  of 
the  Director.  I  believe  Members  are  all 
familiar  with  the  furor  which  was 
created  by  the  hospitalization  of  Job 
Corps  personnel  in  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion  hospitals.  This  amendment  merely 
would  remove  the  authority  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  to  send  Job  Corps  personnel  to  the 
Veterans’  Administration  hospitals. 

According  to  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion  figures,  which  I  have  currently,  14 
Job  Corps  men  have  been  hospitalized 
for  a  total  of  168  days.  Treatments  and 
examinations  totaling  2,241  have  been 
given.  At  the  Indianapolis  Veterans 
Hospital  we  had  seven  Job  Corps  men 
receiving  hospitalization  with  veterans 
on  the  waiting  list. 

In  order  to  summarize  my  remarks,  I 
will  say  that  the  recent  closure  of  VA 
hospitals  plus  the  fact  that  the  war  clouds 
hang  heavily  over  the  Near  East  cer¬ 
tainly  puts  a  tremendous  burden  on  our 
existing  hospital  system.  We  need  every 
bed  for  our  war  veterans.  It  is  not  right 
for  a  war  veteran  to  have  to  take  his 
place  in  line  behind  a  Job  Corps  man. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  bipartisan  support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  just  simply  is  not 


so.  There  is  no  terrific  strain  on  the 
veterans  hospitals  as  a  result  of  the  five 
Job  Corps  men  who  are  in  them  now. 
That  is  all  there  are.  In  fact,  there  have 
been  only  14  since  the  program  has  been 
in  existence. 

If  that  represents  a  terrific  overload¬ 
ing  of  the  veterans  hospitals,  in  which 
we  have  so  many  beds,  then  some  of  us 
are  not  well  informed. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  investigated  this 
matter  after  I  saw  the  gentleman’s  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  the  other  day  on  this 
particular  sub j ect.  I  learned  at  that  time 
that  there  were  only  5  Job  Corps  men 
presently  in  the  hospitals,  and  only  14 
had  been  in  the  hospitals  since  the  in¬ 
ception  of  this  program. 

The  Veterans’  Administration  controls 
whether  or  not  a  Job  Corps  man  will  be 
admitted  to  the  hospital.  The  Veterans’ 
Administration  can  reject  any  Job 
Corps  man  as  to  admittance  to  a  hos¬ 
pital.  They  are  only  put  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals  when  there  are  vacncies. 

This  involves  the  same  type  of  hospital 
the  President  thought  it  wise  to  close 
down  because  of  insufficient  use.  This 
merely  helps  to  get  a  better  utilization 
of  the  hospitals,  which  there  was  some 
talk  about  closing  down. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  his  observation.  As  I  say,  I 
am  not  trying  to  play  politics  with  this 
amendment. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman’s  state¬ 
ment,  I  wish  to  say  that  seven  Job  Corps 
men  have  been  hospitalized  at  our  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration  facility  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  This  information  was  given  to 
me  by  the  manager  there.  At  the  same 
time  that  these  Job  Corps  men  were  en¬ 
tered  into  the  veterans  hospital  at  In¬ 
dianapolis,  there  was  a  lengthy  waiting 
list  for  the  VA  hospital  at  Indianapolis. 

I  belive  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
they  did  take  a  veterans  bed,  under 
those  circumstances. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  Veterans’  Ad¬ 
ministration  can  control  this.  They 
have  the  power  to  refuse  to  admit  any 
of  these  people  and  to  send  them  to  an¬ 
other  more  convenient  hospital  or  to  a 
nongovernmental  hospital. 

It  is  my  information — and  I  have 
checked  with  the  Job  Corps  and  checked 
with  the  Veterans’  Administration — 
that  the  only  time  a  Job  Corps  man  is 
put  into  these  hospitals  is  when  there 
is  a  vacancy  and  it  involves  only  a  utili¬ 
zation  of  space. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  author  of  the  amendment,  if 
he  knows,  how  many  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  treated  in  veterans  hos¬ 
pitals  are  in  fact  veterans;  and,  if  he 
knows,  how  many  of  the  people  in  the 
age  brackets  eligible  for  this  program 
are  veterans;  and  whether  he  would  pro¬ 
pose  that  his  amendment  exclude  a  per¬ 
son  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  he 
is  in  fact  a  veteran. 
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Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  very  briefly. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Certainly  this 
amendment  would  not  exclude  men  eligi¬ 
ble  by  reason  of  military  service. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  But  your 
amendment  reads  while  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Job  Corps  he  would  be  prohibited 
from  it. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  No.  The  amend¬ 
ment  reads  thusly,  and  I  did  not  explain 
it  thoroughly,  but  I  have  a  copy  here. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
fuse  to  yield  further.  The  gentleman 
used  his  5  minutes.  All  I  can  say  is  there 
are  five  people  presently  in  Veterans’  Ad¬ 
ministration  hospitals,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  are  overburdening  those  hospitals. 
The  Veterans’  Administration  can  refuse 
to  admit  them  any  time  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  year  many 
Members  of  this  House  came  before  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs  and 
stated  vehemently  that  they  thought  the 
closing  of  certain  veterans  hospitals,  as 
proposed  by  the  President,  ought  not  to 
take  place.  The  record  of  the  hearings 
is  replete  with  statements  made  by  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body  pointing  out  in  instance 
after  instance  how  we  needed  every  bed 
for  veterans  that  we  now  had  available. 
Subsequently  the  President,  on  reviewing 
his  decision  to  close  these  hospitals  along 
with  other  veterans  facilities,  appointed 
a  commission  which  made  a  study  of  this 
matter.  That  commission,  after  diligent 
study  and  investigation  recommended  to 
the  President  that  about  half  of  those 
proposed  for  closing  should  remain  open. 
The  President  and  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans’  Affairs  have  followed  this  rec¬ 
ommendation.  The  reason  for  this  ac¬ 
tion  is  that  we  need  every  bed  we  have 
for  veterans  of  the  Nation’s  combats. 

Now,  there  are  in  the  United  States  at 
this  time  we  are  told,  thousands  of  vet¬ 
erans  awaiting  entrance  to  veterans  hos¬ 
pitals.  Support  of  this  amendment  sim¬ 
ply  says  we  believe  hospitals  constructed 
and  operated  for  the  use  of  veterans 
should  be  used  for  veterans.  There  are 
other  facilities  which  are  available  for 
Jobs  Corps  applicants  or  enrollees.  They 
can  go  to  Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 
They  can  go  to  military  installations. 

I  would  urge  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  strongly  to  support  this  proposal 
to  preserve,  as  many  of  you  have  urged 
heretofore,  veterans  hospitals  for  vet¬ 
erans  purposes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  While  not  bearing 
directly  on  this  amendment,  does  not  the 
gentleman  think  perhaps  the  time  has 
come  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  uni¬ 
fication  and  to  cease  the  overlap  between 
veterans  hospitals,  military  hospitals,  and 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  so  that 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  and  can  do 
a  better  job  of  Government  service  in 
these  areas? 


Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  this  is  a  question  which  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  Congress  and  specifically  the 
Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs  of  the 
House  for  some  time.  The  committee 
answered  the  gentleman’s  question  in  the 
negative  and  I  concur  in  that  conclusion. 
We  have  felt  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
a  system  of  hospitals  solely  for  the  use 
of  veterans  be  maintained.  There  is  a 
point  of  view  in  the  country  that  we 
should  submerge  our  veterans  hospitali¬ 
zation  program  in  other  broader  Federal 
but  not  exclusively  veterans  programs. 
However,  those  who  have  studied  it  as 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans’ 
Affairs  have  feel  otherwise  and  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  should  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  veterans  hospitalization 
program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  I  understand  from 
the  gentleman  that  Veterans’  Admin¬ 
istration  hospitals  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  people  who  are  not  eligible  for 
admission  tb  those  hospitals? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Not  eligible  as  veterans. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Eligible  as  members  of 
the  Job  Corps  under  an  administrative 
regulation;  not  under  the  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  authority  in  law 
is  there  for  admission  of  these  people? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  There  is  no  statutory  au¬ 
thority  for  such  admission.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  regulation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Would  it  not  follow  that 
that  regulation  is  inconsistent  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  laws  enacted  by  this  Con¬ 
gress? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  statutes  we  have  enacted.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  in  all  frank¬ 
ness  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  contrary 
to  any  laws  that  we  have  enacted.  I 
think  it  is  out  of  character  with  the 
laws  and  the  whole  approach  that  we 
have  taken  toward  the  question  of  Vet¬ 
erans’  hospitals. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  and  as  one  who  has  had  some 
responsibility  for  administration  of  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration  hospitals  I  would 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Rotjdebush]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Roudebush) 
there  were — ayes  43,  noes  71. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Roudebush 
and  Mr.  Gibbons. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
61,  noes  113. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GUBSER 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gubser:  On 
page  8,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following: 

"ADMINISTRATION - REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  SERV¬ 

ICES  OF  MILITARY  DEPARTMENTS 

“Sec.  15.  Section  602(d)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ‘,  but  where  under 
this  paragraph  or  any  other  law  the  Director 
utilizes  the  services  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  military  department  concerned 
will  be  reimbursed  for  the  entire  cost  to  such 
department  of  making  such  services  available 
to  the  Director,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  cost  of  providing  medical  care  and 
retirement  benefits  for  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  concerned’.” 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  basic 
and  the  most  fundamental  rights  that 
distinguish  a  free  people  under  a  free 
government  is  the  right  to  dissent  and 
the  right  to  disagree.  And,  so  I  hope 
that  as  I  offer  this  amendment  that  the 
revulsion  which  some  seem  to  feel  at  a 
Member’s  right  to  exercise  his  American 
right  to  disagree  will  not  be  labeled  as  a 
lack  of  good  faith  and  that  my  motiva¬ 
tion  will  not  be  challenged. 

The  House  has  made  its  decision  that 
military  personnel  can  be  used  for  the 
Job  Corps,  and  as  a  person  who  believes 
in  the  democratic  process,  I  accept  that 
decision.  I  reluctantly  say  the  House  has 
agreed  we  are  so  bankrupt  for  talent  that 
out  of  180  million  people  we  cannot  find 
12  individuals  to  do  the  job  that  12  mili¬ 
tary  people  are  presently  doing.  I  have 
more  faith  in  the  American  people  than 
to  say  those  12  can  only  be  gotten  from 
the  military  departments.  But  the 
House  has  made  its  decision. 

Now,  we  come  to  a  matter  of  account¬ 
ing  and  how  the  Defense  Department 
should  be  reimbursed  for  the  use  of  these 
military  people.  At  the  present  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  principle  of  military 
retirement  is  under  very  serious  attack. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  know  a  good  deal  about  that 
subject.  I  am  interested  in  seeing  to  it 
that  military  retirement  is  preserved  and 
not  done  away  with.  There  is  danger 
it  will  be  done  away  with  or  seriously 
minimized. 

In  a  memorandum  from  one  of  the 
counsels  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  respect  to  the  manner  of 
reimbursement  to  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  for  military  personnel  used  by  the 
Job  Corps,  it  is  stated: 

It  Is  significant  that  no  reimbursement 
is  made  for  such  compensation  items  as 
were  identified  by  Secretary  McNamara  as 
being  part  of  the  cost  of  the  military  payroll. 
For  example,  no  effort  is  made  to  reimburse 
to  the  Department  for  retirement  benefits, 
medicare  and  so  forth. 

When  Secretary  McNamara  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
on  the  military  pay  bill,  he  went  through 
each  of  these  so-called  fringe  benefits 
and  ascribed  a  dollar  value  to  them.  So 
it  is  possible  to  determine  how  much 
should  be  charged  to  the  Jobs  Corps  for 
use  of  military  personnel,  for  the  fringe 
benefits  that  continue  to  accure  to  the 
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officer  in  the  form  of  medicare,  retire¬ 
ment  credit,  and  other  fringe  benefits. 

All  this  amendment  will  do  is  to  re¬ 
quire  that  the  Job  Corps  reimburse  the 
Defense  Department  for  the  total  com¬ 
pensation  cost  to  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  for  the  use  of  that  person.  It  is  a 
fair  amendment,  it  is  no  more  than  good, 
honest,  and  fair  accounting  procedure. 
It  is  something  we  should  adopt. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  now. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  16.  Section  605  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  “fourteen”  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “twenty”. 

AFFIDAVITS 

Sec.  17.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  616  thereof. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Williams:  On 
page  9,  strike  out  lines  12,  13,  and  14. 

[Mr.  WILLIAMS  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Williams)  there 
were — ayes  54,  noes  77. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers,  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Gibbons. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
79,  noes  113. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  9,  line  15: 

“AUTHORIZATION'  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec.  18.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  131  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

“(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $825,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  ap¬ 
propriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.” 

“(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  220 
of  such  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by  section 
11  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three”. 

“(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$340,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $680,000,000  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.’ 

“(c)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  321 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘two’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘three’. 

“(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $70,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966; 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law.’ 

“(d)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  503 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘two’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘three’. 

“(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $300,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  here¬ 
after  authorize  by  law.’ 

“(e)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  615 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
‘two’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘three’. 

“(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  (other 
than  for  purposes  of  making  credits  to  the 
revolving  fund  established  by  section  606 
(a) ) ,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the 
sum  of  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.’  ” 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GURNEY 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  8283,  offered  by  Mr. 
Gurney:  On  page  9,  line  23,  strike  out 
“$825,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$412,500,000”. 

(Mr.  GURNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  now 
we  come  to  the  meat  of  the  bill,  and  that 
is  the  money  part  of  it.  Actually,  of 
course,  I  suppose  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  would  say  that  the  amendment  pro¬ 
poses  to  cut  the  authorization  for  the 
youth  programs  in  half.  And  I  sup¬ 
pose  when  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  it 
will  be  said  that  our  side  is  seeking  to 
cut  the  bill  by  one-half.  Well,  that  is 
one  way  of  putting  it.  And  yet  I  would 
prefer  to  put  it  this  way.  Actually,  what 
we  prpose  to  do  on  the  Republican  side 
is  to  carry  on  these  youth  programs  at 
the  same  level  of  spending  as  they  were 
carried  on  in  the  first  year  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  That  is  exactly  what  we  propose 
to  do — the  sum  of  $412,500,000,  indeed 
a  large  sum — and  conduct  the  program  at 
the  level  of  last  year’s  spending. 

We  do  this  not  out  of  opposition  to  the 
war  against  poverty  and  certainly  not  out 
of  opposition  to  the  youth  programs.  We 
actually  favor  the  continuation  of  the 


programs  at  the  same  level  of  spend¬ 
ing  as  last  year.  But  we  do  indeed  feel 
that  with  a  new,  experimental,  untried 
program  of  administration  we  ought  to 
continue  it  at  the  same  level  of  spending 
and  give  it  a  chance  to  succeed  at  that 
level. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  is  worth 
while  pointing  out  that  even  cutting  it  in 
half,  at  $412  million,  it  is  $46  million 
in  excess  of  what  was  spent  last  year  by 
this  program.  So,  if  you  want  to  look 
at  it  one  way  it  really  is  not  cutting  it 
at  all,  much  less  in  half. 

We  talk  about  this  being  a  new  pro¬ 
gram,  and  indeed  it  is.  I  would  like  to 
turn  for  a  moment  to  the  hearings  them¬ 
selves  and  point  this  out  to  you.  The 
major  part  of  the  youth  program,  as  you 
know,  is  in  the  Job  Corps.  Here  is  what 
the  testimony  said;  here  is  what  the 
statement  said  submitted  by  the  poverty 
war  people,  if  you  will  listen  to  it  for  a 
moment. 

Speaking  of  the  Job  Corps,  they  said: 

The  task  confronting  the  Job  Corps  on  Oc¬ 
tober  8,  1964,  was  difficult. 

It  had  no  national  or  regional  staffs,  no 
teachers,  counselors,  programs,  materials, 
camps,  equipment  or,  for  that  matter,  even 
any  applicants  for  what  it  hoped  to  offer.  It 
had  an  appropriation,  an  idea  and  goals.  And 
with  those,  it  had  to  establish  a  widely  dis¬ 
persed,  residential,  educational  and  job¬ 
training  system — a  system  without  parallel 
in  American  education. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  commit¬ 
tee  had  its  hearings  just  a  few  short 
weeks  ago,  indeed  all  these  fears  that 
were  expressed  at  the  outset  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  shown  in  the  evidence  ad¬ 
duced  at  the  hearings  to  have  been  real¬ 
ized.  The  program  did  indeed  get  off  to 
a  bad  start. 

We  have  plowed  the  ground  of  St. 
Petersburg  a  number  of  times,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  go  over  that  again.  It  is 
an  example  of  the  Job  Corps  in  action, 
at  least  the  women’s  division  part  of  it. 
But  I  think  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
down  in  St.  Petersburg  in  Florida,  my 
home  State,  in  this  operation  you  have 
122  staff  members  which  oversee  a  total, 
at  least  as  I  get  the  report,  of  237  Job 
Corps  people,  a  ratio  of  beter  than  1 
to  2. 

I  know  there  are  some  people  in  the 
House  who  attended  a  university  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  they  call  Harvard.  It  is  the 
oldest  and  wealthiest  in  the  country. 
And,  at  that  particular  place  you  have  a 
faculty  ratio  of  about  1  to  6.  The  Job 
Corps  is  doing  a  pretty  good  job  with  this 
l-to-2  ratio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  the  program  runs  some  $6,000  to 
$7,000  a  year  per  enrollee  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  Job  Corps  project  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  This  has  been  brought  out. 

I  believe  it  has  been  pointed  out  with 
good  emphasis  that,  certainly,  while  the 
aims  of  the  particular  Job  Corps  project 
at  St.  Petersburg — and  I  think  that  is 
true  of  others  too — may  be  very  well, 
certainly  an  extravagant  expenditure  of 
this  sort  makes  little  sense  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  the  committee 
ought  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  even 
the  administration  has  not  asked  for 
$825  million  in  title  L  All  they  are  going 
to  ask  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  in  fiscal  year  1966  is  for  $535 
million. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  which  has  been  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
LMr.  Gurney]. 

Mr.  FARNXJM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  FARNUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues,  in  these  long  days  of  debate 
I  have  seen  evolve  a  familiar  pattern, 
one  factor  of  which  is  concerned  with 
people  who  on  one  hand  stand  up  and 
say  we  are  for  it  and  on  the  other 
hand  offer  crippling  amendments  that 
are  going  to  hamstring  the  administra¬ 
tor.  If  unsuccessful  in  that,  they  try  to 
reduce  funds  so  they  can  keep  the  pro¬ 
gram  from  accomplishing  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested  in  all 
programs  designed  to  help  people  help 
themselves  but  I  am  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  one  because  we  once  be¬ 
fore  had  a  Job  Corps — a  program  similar 
to  this  in  that  it  was  designed  to  help 
young  people. 

I  was  interested  enough  to  go  back 
into  the  files  of  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  to  read  the  debates  that  preceded 
passage  and  that  took  place  when  the 
extension  of  that  program  was  under 
consideration. 

Before  this  honorable  body,  on  March 
29,  1933,  a  Member  declared: 

Only  a  few  thousand  boys,  seeking  adven¬ 
ture  and  freedom  from  home  and  civil  re¬ 
straints,  will  volunteer. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  300,000  did  volun¬ 
teer. 

The  scene  now  moves  to  May  11,  1937, 
and  the  debate  again  took  a  turn  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us  in  1965.  One  Member  said: 

The  proportionate  cost  wUl  not  be  reduced 
as  the  number  of  men  is  reduced.  There  will 
be  too  many  political  leeches  hanging  on. 
It  is  setting  the  Government  up  in  business. 
Get  the  Government  out  of  business,  cut 
down  Government  expenses,  and  reduce  po¬ 
litical  jobs. 

If  something  equally  familiar  is  need¬ 
ed  it  came  later  that  day  in  a  statement 
saying  the  Job  Corps  of  that  day  was 
just  making  work  for  people  of  the  kind 
that  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

Again,  echoing  what  was  yet  to  be 
heard  in  far-off  1965,  on  May  11,  1937, 
there  was  talk  of  spending  America  into 
exhaustion.  One  honorable  Member  of 
this  body  warned: 

The  condition  of  the  Government  bond 
market  indicates  that  we  are  fast  getting  to 
the  end  of  our  rope  and  that  we  must  econ¬ 
omize.  It  costs  more  money  to  send  a  boy  to 
a  CCC  camp  than  it  would  to  send  him  to 
college. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  were  not  con¬ 
structive  things  to  say  then,  as  history 
has  proven.  And  they  are  not  condu¬ 
cive  today  to  the  efforts  to  conquer  a 
problem  that  we  have  long  had  with  us, 
as  future  history  will  attest. 


Mr.  Chairman,  was  it  not  ridiculous 
to  say  that  it  would  cost  more  money  to 
send  a  boy  to  the  CCC  camps  than  it 
would  to  send  him  to  college?  Is  it  not 
equally  unbecoming  to  advance  such  an 
argument  in  1965,  when  the  money  under 
discussion  relates  to  only  a  small  part  of 
the  whole  situation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  comments 
as  to  whether  programs  of  the  Job  Corps 
type  are  going  to  be  helpful.  And  in 
1937  Members  heard  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  comments,  coupled  to  dire 
predictions. 

May  I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  listen  carefully  here,  because  I  have 
a  story  to  tell.  It  is  quite  brief  and  con¬ 
cerns  a  17-year-old  boy  who  in  the 
depths  of  the  depression  got  out  of  high 
school.  He  had  nothing  to  do  and  no 
place  to  go  and  the  cause  of  his  poverty 
was  simple:  There  was  not  enough  avail¬ 
able  to  feed  the  farm  family  of  10  of 
which  he  was  the  oldest. 

His  Government  offered  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  himself  by  letting  him  go 
to  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp. 
In  the  CCC  he  found  many  kinds  of  op¬ 
portunity.  He  found  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  formal  education.  He  learned 
to  cook  for  his  camp  and  keep  books  and 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  orderliness. 
He  learned  also  possibly  the  most  im¬ 
portant  lesson  of  all,  how  to  live  with 
and  get  along  with  other  people.  In  the 
process  he  learned  that  humility  that  is 
necessary  for  lasting  achievement 
through  coming  to  have  confidence  in 
his  fellows. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  in  telling  you 
of  benefits  that  came  to  that  17-year- 
old  youngster.  Time  is  not  available  so 
I  will  skip  to  the  scene  when  it  came  time 
to  leave  the  CCC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  youngster  was 
able  to  put  CCC-learned  skills  to  work 
to  the  end  that  he  became  immediately 
a  producing  member  of  the  community. 
He  was  not  only  able  to  work  effective¬ 
ly  at  gainful  employment  but  he  found 
himself  temperamentally  inclined  to 
serve  with  and  work  with  people. 

All  this  I  know  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  for  this  is  not  a  fiction  story.  This 
is  a  true  story  about  what  that  boy  was 
able  to  do  because  of  the  skills  he  gained 
in  the  CCC — the  Job  Corps  of  the  1930’s. 

There  were  still  rough  times  ahead,  but 
he  never  again  knew  black  despair.  For 
with  all  the  other  CCC-taught  lessons 
he  learned  the  technique  of  looking  about 
him  when  he  thought  his  situation  was 
bad.  Always  he  found  those  worst  off 
than  himself — people  in  need  of,  and  de¬ 
serving  of,  whatever  aid  he  could  give. 

Because  of  the  CCC,  the  Job  Corps 
of  its  day,  I  repeat,  that  boy  gained  the 
initiative  to  try  to  make  something  of 
himself.  He  increasingly  widened  his 
field  of  employment,  his  field  of  help 
for  others.  In  time  that  boy  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  election  to  the  office  of  audi¬ 
tor  general  for  his  native  State  of  Mich¬ 
igan.  And  then  he  was  selected  by  his 
neighbors  to  serve  in  Congress,  where 
today  he  asks  you  to  give  to  others  the 
advantages  that  the  Congress  of  the 
1930’s  granted  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  you  now  know, 
I  am  that  boy.  I  know  what  happened 
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to  him  can  happen  to  others.  I  pray 
that  this  honorable  body  take  advantage 
of  the  great  opportunity  to  practice 
Americanism  that  lies  before  it. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  hoped  that  this 
afternoon  we  would  be  spared  further 
belated  episodes  in  the  much-belabored 
St.  Petersburg  story.  Yet,  we  have  been 
treated  to  a  seemingly  unending  flow  of 
the  same  pious,  sanctimonious  protesta¬ 
tions  of  virtuous  affection  for  the  poverty 
program— marred  only  by  a  sorrowful 
reluctance  to  give  it  minimum  funding  to 
breathe  life  and  forward  thrust  into  its 
constituent  elements.  Their  ambivalent 
attitude  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
couplet : 

Mother,  may  I  go  and  swim? 

Oh,  yes,  my  darling  daughter; 

Hang  your  clothes  on  yonder  limb 

But  don’t  go  near  the  water. 

We  have  heard  allegations  that  it  costs 
more  to  send  a  youngster  to  the  Job 
Corps  than  it  does  to  Harvard.  When  we 
consider  the  contribution  that  endow¬ 
ment  funds  make  to  the  cost  of  a  college 
education  that  is  not  paid  for  by  the 
student,  the  tuition  fee  covers  only  a 
fraction  of  what  society  pays  to  send  a 
kid  through  Harvard.  Society  has  made 
an  enormous  investment  in  that  child 
before  he  goes  to  Harvard. 

I  want  to  inform  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  that  the  young 
people  in  the  Job  Corps  and  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  have  not 
enjoyed  the  education,  care,  and  concern 
necessary  to  prepare  them  for  college. 
Society  has  failed  them  by  failing  to 
make  this  investment. 

Indeed,  society  has  not  provided  for 
these  youth  any  meaningful  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  educational  process.  That  is 
why  they  are  high  school  dropouts. 
That  is  why  they  need  our  help  today. 

Under  this  crippling  amendment  you 
would  not  be  operating  the  program  as  it 
operated  last  year.  Last  year’s  opera¬ 
tion  was  for  only  9  months.  This  year 
it  is  for  12  months.  Last  year  it  went 
from  zero  to  100  percent  of  the  current 
level  of  operations.  What  we  want  to  do 
is  to  maintain  the  current  level  not  re¬ 
turn  to  an  average  of  last  year’s  opera¬ 
tion  only  midway  in  the  buildup  from 
zero  to  the  current  level  of  programs  cut 
already  by  one-third  this  year,  with  12 
months  instead  of  only  9  months  to  func¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  want  to  cripple  the  pro¬ 
gram.  This  amendment  and  others 
scheduled  to  follow-  would  cut  20,000 
young  people  from  the  Job  Corps,  it 
would  cut  100,000  young  people  from  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

It  would  deprive  17,000  illiterate  adults 
of  the  benefits  of  learning  reading  and 
writing  skills  that  would  help  to  make 
them  productive  citizens,  not  only  to  get 
and  hold  jobs  but  also  to  become  good 
informed  citizens  able  to  participate  in¬ 
telligently  in  the  political  life  of  our  Na¬ 
tion. 

It  would  cut  275  individual  commu¬ 
nity  action  projects. 

It  would  deny  175,000  communities 
that  now  have  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  pending  from  any  participation 
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whatsoever  in  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  if  they  have 
ever  seen  one  of  these  programs  in  ac¬ 
tion — if  they  have  ever  seen  these  sub¬ 
professionals  functioning,  the  ex-truck- 
driver,  the  ex-ditchdigger  and  the  ex¬ 
house  painters,  the  married  women  with 
children  who  know  what  life  is  all  about — 
if  they  could  see  those  people — moti¬ 
vated,  dedicated,  concerned,  having  had 
expert  help  to  learn  how  to  help  their 
neighbors;  going  back  to  their  neighbor¬ 
hoods  to  the  side  streets  and  back  alleys 
to  help  those  neighbors  and  motivate  and 
stimulate  and  inspire  them,  they  would 
come  away  with  the  same  feeling  I  have — 
that  maybe  it  is  not  appropriate  to  cut 
this  program,  but  to  enhance  it  and  in¬ 
crease  the  level  of  operations. 

'  We  have  repeatedly  heard  that  only  3 
percent  of  the  poverty-stricken  peoples 
of  our  country  have  felt  the  uplifting 
touch  of  the  poverty  program.  Is  that 
not  a  modest  proposal?  Only  another 
6  percent  are  even  being  treated  in¬ 
directly. 

Of  the  one  family  out  of  every  four 
rural  families  that  is  poverty  stricken, 
we  are  helping  only  one-tenth  of  1  per¬ 
cent  with  rural  loans.  Shall  we  further 
reduce  that  program?  Is  it  not  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  modest  proposal? 

Of  2%  million  teenage  unemployed 
dropouts  who  desperately  need  the  help 
offered  by  the  neighborhood  youth  corps, 
Job  Corps,  and  work  study  programs,  only 
16  percent  of  them  are  involved.  Shall 
we  further  gut  that  program?  Is  it  not 
sufficiently  modest  as  compared  to  the 
need? 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  chil¬ 
dren  desperately  need  help  under  the 
Head  Start  program  this  summer  before 
going  through  the  schoolhouse  doors  this 
September  to  participate  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  process  meaningfully  and  pride- 
fully.  The  program  holds  out  no  hope 
for  them.  Shall  we  enlarge  this  number? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  continue  to  wage  this  war  in  full 
battle  dress.  We  cannot  afford  not  to 
spend  $1,895  billion  in  the  coming  year, 
with  a  great  deal  more  to  be  required  in 
the  coming  years  finally  to  win  the  war. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  spend  a  sum  equivalent  to  two  cur¬ 
rent  defense  budgets  to  raise  those  35 
million  people  now  in  poverty  from  their 
subsistence  standard  of  living. 

We  will  be  making  a  hard-headed 
investment  in  the  future  when  we  con¬ 
tinue  adequately  to  fund  the  current 
level  of  programs  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act.  We  can  spend  $4,200  once 
now  to  send  a  boy  to  the  Job  Corps  or 
we  may  spend  $4,100  every  year  for  many 
years  to  keep  this  boy  in  a  penal  institu¬ 
tion  because  he  did  not  have  anything 
else  to  do  but  get  into  trouble. 

We  can  spend  $1,500  today  for  job 
training  for  a  father  whose  children  are 
living  on  welfare  or  spend  $2,500  year  in 
and  year  out  just  to  keep  that  family 
barely  afloat  in  our  economy. 

We  can  spend  $500  to  provide  a  sum¬ 
mertime  job  for  a  teenager  to  enable  him 
to  continue  his  schooling  and  thus  have 
a  chance  to  earn  a  decent  living.  Or  we 
can  spend  approximately  $100,000  to 


maintain  him  and  his  family  on  relief 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  and  lose  an¬ 
other  $13,000  in  taxes  which  this  indi¬ 
vidual  would  have  payed  had  he  been  a 
wage  earner. 

The  economic  loss  to  this  country 
caused  by  such  unemployment  is  stag¬ 
gering.  it  has  been  estimated  that  na¬ 
tional  unemployment  is  costing  us  $30  to 
$40  billion  each  year  in  unused  goods 
and  services. 

We  can  stop  this  yearly  drain  and 
make  life  worth  living  for  millions  of 
people  by  continuing  the  war  on  poverty. 
We  have  taken  a  first  step,  but  only  a 
first  step.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  really  choosing 
what  kind  of  America  we  want  to  pass 
on  to  our  children  and  grandchildren. 
One  choice  is  an  America  in  which  15 
million  children  will  grow  up  without 
adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  edu¬ 
cation. 

An  America  in  which  welfare  rolls  will 
continue  to  grow  and  the  long-term  un¬ 
employed  will  forever  give  up  the  hope 
of  being  gainfully  employed. 

An  America  in  which  2  million  teen¬ 
agers  will  be  out  of  school  and  unable  to 
find  jobs. 

An  America  in  which  crime  and 
delinquency  among  these  teenagers  will 
become  a  chronic,  endemic,  insoluble 
national  issue. 

An  America  in  which  one-third  of  the 
young  men  will  continue  to  be  rejected 
as  unfit  for  entry  into  the  U.S.  Army  be¬ 
cause  they  will  not  have  the  education 
or  health  to  pass  the  minimum  stand¬ 
ards. 

Do  we  want  to  vote  for  this  kind  of 
America,  or  will  we  vote  for  job  training 
for  young  men  who  never  learned  voca¬ 
tional  skills  in  school,  for  remedial  edu¬ 
cation  to  help  young  Americans  complete 
high  school,  for  special  work-study  pro¬ 
grams  to  help  the  unemployed  learn  new 
trades,  and  for  community  projects  to 
employ  out-of-work  teenagers  on  civic 
improvements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  choice  now 
before  us.  At  stake  is  the  quality  of 
American  life  tomorrow. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
let  me  complete  my  thought,  if  I  may, 
because  I  think  it  is  one  that  really  goes 
to  the  meat  and  the  heart  of  the  bill  we 
are  considering. 

No  one  disputes  the  arguments  made 
by  the  gentleman  who  just  left  the  well 
of  the  House  and  the  gentleman  who  pre¬ 
ceded  him,  so  far  as  all  of  us  having  a 
deep  compassion  for  the  resolving  of 
this  question  of  poverty.  That  is  not 
what  we  are  arguing  about  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  What  we  are  arguing  about 
really  are  numbers.  Numbers  are  cited 
again  and  again.  It  is  said  there  are 
X  numbers  in  this  program  and  there 
are  X  numbers  in  that  program  and  un¬ 
less  the  total  authorization  is  provided, 
it  will  not  be  that  many  of  X  numbers. 

Well,  that  is  probably  true.  But  this 
is  not  what  we  are  arguing  on  this  side. 


What  we  are  saying  is  this,  simply  tak¬ 
ing  X  numbers  out  of  a  hat  and  saying 
you  are  going  to  do  the  job  for  them  does 
not  get  the  job  done. 

What  we  are  saying  is,  let  us  take  a 
few  less  numbers  and  do  a  good  job  for 
those  few  less  numbers.  This  is  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  so  desperately 
here. 

If  I  can  refer  to  St.  Petersburg  once 
again  and  let  us  leave  Harvard  out  of 
the  argument. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  is  a  great 
newspaper  in  the  State  of  Florida  and 
one  which  is  almost  always  on  the  side 
of  the  administration  and  is  certainly 
eminently  fair  to  it.  That  paper  wrote 
an  editorial  as  well  as  several  other  arti¬ 
cles  on  this  project  in  St.  Petersburg. 
I  will  simply  read  a  sentence  from  the 
editorial.  It  is  as  follows: 

The  shortcomings  of  the  center  as  adminis¬ 
tered  to  date  are  serious. 

This  is  the  point  that  we  are  making 
over  here. 

Although  I  am  on  the  committee,  I  did 
not  serve  on  the  subcommittee  that  held 
the  hearings.  But  I  have  looked  through 
the  hearings.  If  any  of  you  look  through 
the  hearings,  you  will  be  startled  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  700  or  800  pages 
are  filled  by  stuff  put  in  by  the  poverty 
war  headquarters — self-serving  kind  of 
documents.  Very  little  of  the  hearings 
is  taken  up  by  testimony  or  hard  ques¬ 
tioning  of  people  who  run  these  centers 
and  other  people  who  have  looked  into 
this  and  have  found  shortcomings. 

All  we  are  saying  on  this  side  is — Why 
in  Heaven’s  name  do  we  not  as  a  House 
of  Representatives  have  the  courage  to 
do  the  job  I  think  we  should  be  doing? 

We  have  a  joint  committee  on  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Congress,  but  it  seems  to 
me  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  much 
more  of  is  taking  a  long,  hard  look  at 
some  of  these  programs  and,  instead  of 
spending  6  days  and  giving  this  thing  a 
lick  and  a  promise  approach  here,  that 
we  should  spend  6  weeks  and  all  of  the 
6  weeks  looking  into  the  program  and 
really  finding  out  what  makes  them  tick 
and  what  does  not  make  them  tick  and 
then  come  to  the  floor-  of  the  House  with 
something  that  we  can  honestly  sell  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  en¬ 
tire  Congress,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

This  is  the  point  we  are  trying  to 
make  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  We  be¬ 
lieve  if  we  can  keep  the  spending  at  the 
level  of  last  year  the  administrators  run¬ 
ning  this  poverty  program  can  get  it 
under  control  and  a  better  job  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat 
what  I  said  at  the  end  of  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  when  he 
had  the  floor;  that  is,  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  is  not  asking  for  $825 
million  in  title  I.  All  they  will  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  is  $535 
million. 

The  total  amount  of  money  appropri¬ 
ated  last  year  has  not  yet  been  spent. 
They  have  committed  funds,  but  those 
funds  have  not  all  been  spent.  Next 
year  they  will  be  able  to  spend  for 
the  programs  being  operated — not  only 
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the  $412.5  million  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  would  have  us  authorize  under 
the  amendment  but  also  what  has  not 
been  spent  but  was  appropriated  and 
obligated  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

All  we  say  in  that  the  OEO  should  go 
slow  enough  to  be  certain  of  their  work. 
We  have  seen  them  jump  into  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  make  mistakes  all  over  the 
place. 

Members  have  brought  up  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  We  could  talk  of  Tongue  Point 
and  many  other  places  where  newspaper 
accounts  of  scandalous  problems  exist. 

Let  us  have  them  use  the  money  pru¬ 
dently  as  was  done  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  Under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act  the  Department  of  Labor  did  not 
go  ahead  as  fast  as  some  thought  pos¬ 
sible,  when  the  program  was  first  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  They  moved  much 
more  slowly.  People  were  not  able  to 
assimilate  the  program  as  quickly  as 
some  believed  possible.  Because  the 
MDTA  moved  slowly  and  was  sure  of  the 
ground,  we  are  now  able  to  pass  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  with  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

If  we  continue  to  have  these  completely 
controversial  programs,  with  some  really 
outlandish  costs,  with  things  happening 
in  communities  where  the  people  want 
to  get  rid  of  the  program,  it  will  be  to 
the  detriment  of  all.  We  should  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mi's.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  GREEN 
of  Oregon  was  granted  permission  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  has  just  been  offered,  and  to 
any  other  amendments  which  may  be 
offered  to  cut  the  funds  in  this  war  on 
poverty  program. 

I  believe  some  of  the  criticisms  we  have 
heard  during  the  past  3  days  are  justi¬ 
fied,  and  I  disagree  with  those  people 
who  pretend  that  everything  is  going 
superbly  well.  This  is  not  true. 

I  am  also  aware  that  surely  the  people 
downtown  know  that  all  of  the  programs 
in  the  war  on  poverty  are  not  working 
out  as  they  had  hoped,  and  sui-ely  they 
are  just  as  much  concerned  as  we  are, 
because  if  the  problems  which  Members 
have  pointed  out  in  the  past  few  days 
are  not  resolved,  surely  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy  within 
a  year  or  two. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  some  figures,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  are  relevant  to  the  debate  today.  1 
asked  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  some  figures  with  respect  to  other 
programs. 

They  have  advised  me  that  they  have 
compiled  data  showing  that  over  $6  bil¬ 
lion  in  projects  have  been  canceled  over 
the  past  10  years.  Many  times  these 
involve  experiments  which  have  not 
worked,  which  have  failed.  However, 
some  of  the  expertise  which  was  gained 
from  these  experiments  has  given  them 
information  so  that  then  they  can  move 


ahead  and  can  have  a  program  which  is 
indeed  successful. 

Let  me  give  some  examples.  This  also 
is  true  in  the  Space  Administration. 

There  was  the  Dyna-Soar  space  plane. 
I  am  told  it  is  pronounced  like  “dino¬ 
saur,”  and  it  is  just  as  dead.  Over  $400 
millioii  was  spent  on  this  program.  No 
prototype  was  built  and  it  was  killed  in 
1963. 

There  was  the  XB-70,  the  controver¬ 
sial  mach  3,  long-range  supersonic 
bomber  designed  to  replace  the  B-52’s. 
That  involved  more  than  $1.5  billion,  and 
was  spent  with  two  flyable  planes  emerg¬ 
ing.  The  program  was  junked  2  years 
ago.  This  alone  is  almost  as  much  as 
we  are  asking  for  the  war  on  poverty 
program  this  year. 

There  was  the  Skybolt  missile.  I  am 
advised  this  cost  $440  million  before  it 
was  canceled  in  1963. 

There  was  the  mobile  Minuteman. 
This  was  a  $100  million  plan  before  it 
was  canceled  in  1962. 

There  was  the  nuclear-powered  air¬ 
craft.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  figures  this  cost  $500  million  before 
it  was  dropped  in  1961. 

There  was  no  prototype  available.  The 
Snark  intercontinental  guided  missile — 
was  something  like  a  guided  missile  air¬ 
plane  bomb.  It  was  operational  for 
about  a  year  and  then  phased  out 
quickly  in  1962.  The  price  tag  on  that 
was  $675  million.  And  the  Vanguard, 
which  was  a  missile  that  kept  blowing 
up  on  the  launching  pad.  It  was  rated 
to  have  cost  several  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars.  The  hope  was  to  put  America’s  first 
satellite  in  orbit,  but  this  was  finally 
accomplished,  I  am  told  by  the  Jupiter  C. 

Those  of  you  who  want  to  cut  this 
program  today  but  are  willing  to  spend 
$20  or  $40  billion  on  the  race  to  the  moon 
on  a  crash  basis,  are  you  sure,  are  you 
absolutely  sure,  that  every  single  part  of 
that  program  is  going  to  be  successful 
and  that  it  is  going  to  work  and  that 
every  experiment  in  it  is  justified — that 
it  is  going  to  be  worth  the  money,  the 
effort?  And  that  it  will,  indeed,  be  the 
spectacular  success  of  the  20th  century? 
And  you  who  are  willing  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  on  highways,  on  defense,  are 
you  unwilling  to  spend  less  than  $2  bil¬ 
lion  on  one-fifth  of  our  population  which 
today  is  mired  down  in  poverty  and 
ignorance  and  oftentimes  illness?  Is  not 
the  war  on  poverty  of  equal  concern  to 
this  democracy?  What  about  “This 
Other  America” — that  Michael  Harring¬ 
ton  wrote  about  so  eloquently  and  so 
persuasively? 

Some  of  the  programs  are  new  and 
untried,  and  I  certainly  admit  it.  Some 
have  already  succeeded  and  admirably 
well.  Others  show  great  promise.  Some 
have  serious  problems,  as  several  col¬ 
leagues  have  pointed  out.  They  do  have 
serious  problems  and  need  immediate 
attention,  and  I  hope  they  are  receiving 
that  attention  downtown.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  needs  in  this  country  are 
too  great,  too  important,  and  too  critical 
for  us  to  do  anything  other  than  to  try 
to  do  our  very  best  to  correct  them. 

Now,  I  am  not  deliriously  happy  over 
some  of  the  reports  from  the  Job  Corps 
centers;  and  I  am  very  concerned  about 
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a  question  which  was  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  earlier  this  after¬ 
noon  about  negotiated  contracts  with 
big  corporations  on  a  cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee  basis.  I  hope  attention  will  be  given 
to  that  problem  downtown  and  here  in 
Congress.  And  I'm  not  satisfied  with  the 
rationalization  used  to  defend  this  proce¬ 
dure. 

And  I  am  not  enthusastic  about  send¬ 
ing  troublesome  and  troubled  kids  from 
Portland,  Oreg.,  to  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
and  sending  troubled  kids  from  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  Georgia  up  to 
Portland,  Oreg.  I  think  there  are  some 
economies  that  could  be  made  and  which 
should  be  made  in  this  program.  And  I 
do  not  like  it  a  little  bit  when  I  or  my 
office  get  cocky  answers  from  cocky 
people  downtown — who  are  so  sure  they 
know  all  the  answers. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  see  more 
of  the  lessons  learned  from  the  CCC  pro¬ 
gram  applied  to  this.  I  would  like  to 
see  some  of  the  military  discipline  and 
more  real  work  incorporated  in  the  Job 
Corps  program  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time.  But  outside  of  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  present  program  I  do  not 
have  an  alternative  and  I  have  not  heard 
better  alternatives  in  these  last  3  days. 
Sure  we  have  the  alternative  of  letting 
these  kids  stand  on  the  street  comers. 
We  do  have  the  alternative  of  putting  the 
troublesome  ones  in  barracks  or  labor 
camps  or  putting  them  in  domicilary  in¬ 
stitutions  with  no  rehabilitative  pro¬ 
grams  and  10  or  20  years  from  now 
they  will  be  there  and  they  will  still  be 
wards  of  society  and  we  will  still  be  pay¬ 
ing  for  their  keep. 

We  complain  today  about  the  junk¬ 
yards  bordering  our  highways  and  we 
willingly  zone  our  communities  so  as  to 
exclude  these  junkyards  and  dumps  and 
sightly  nuisances.  But  these  young  peo¬ 
ple,  these  dropouts  from  our  schools, 
these  unemployed  and  unemployable, 
are  in  effect  junked  and  tossed  on  the 
human  scrap  heap.  And  we  had  better  do 
our  best  to  salvage  as  many  of  them  as 
we  can.  I  have  heard  about  failures  at 
Tongue  Point  in  Oregon.  Certainly  we 
have  heard  about  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
and  other  places.  But  did  we  ever  really 
expect  that  we  could  salvage  every  one 
of  these  people  who  have  known  noth¬ 
ing  but  failure  all  their  lives?  We  are 
not  talking  about  “your”  children.  We 
are  not  talking  about  the  well  educated 
and  highly  motivated  and  well  adjusted 
children.  We  are  not  talking  about  the 
most  affluent  section  of  otu*  society.  We 
are  talking  about  children  many  of 
whom,  through  no  wish  of  their  own, 
were  born  into  families  which  did  not 
care.  Many  times  they  were  children 
who  were  not  wanted.  They  were 
youngsters  who  were  exposed  to  indif¬ 
ference  and  neglect,  yes,  and  brutality 
from  the  time  they  were  very  young. 
They  were  children  in  whose  homes,  if 
you  want  to  call  them  that,  children  who 
come  from  houses  where  they  were  never 
exposed  to  the  great  moral  and  spiritual 
values  we  talk  about  in  such  self- 
righteous  terms  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

I  can  recommend  alternatives  for  the 
4 -year  olds — and  the  war  on  poverty 
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does — the  war  on  poverty  does  this  in  the 
Head  Start  program;  and  I  must  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  I 
supported  his  amendment,  and  I  wish 
that  this  whole  program  paid  more  at¬ 
tention  to  3-  and  4-year  olds  when  I 
think  we  could  do  something  about  them 
instead  of  when  they  are  18,  19,  and  20 
and  their  pattern  has  been  set.  I  thought 
that  was  a  good  amendment  and  I  hope 
more  consideration  will  be  given  to  it  in 
calmer  moments.  Better  programs  must 
be  designed  for  the  disadvantaged  first 
graders  and  third  graders — so  they  would 
not  be  applicants  for  the  Job  Corps — or 
the  detention  home — or  the  penal  insti¬ 
tutions  when  they  are  17  or  18  or  20.  So  I 
could  offer  attractives  for  this  age 
youngster. 

And  I  can  suggest  an  investment  in 
kids  in  the  same  way  that  we  are  willing 
to  invest  in  dams  and  reclamation  proj¬ 
ects,  on  a  cost-benefit  ratio;  and  those 
benefits  can  be  measured  and  proven  and 
should  have  been  recognized  by  this  Con¬ 
gress  many,  many  years  ago. 

I  can  suggest  an  investment  by  society 
when  that  unwanted,  uncared-for  child 
is  5  or  6  years  of  age.  But  I  cannot  sug¬ 
gest  better  alternative  programs  for  the 
18-,  19-,  and  20-year-old  kid  who  is  un¬ 
employed  and  on  the  street  comer  and 
whom  James  B.  Conant  has  described  as 
social  dynamite,  ready  to  explode  at  any 
moment. 

Let  me  say  that  I  completely  reject  the 
philosophy  which  says  we  can  afford  $20 
billion  or  $40  billion  on  a  race  to  the 
moon,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  provide 
adequate  educational  opportunities  on 
this  planet  to  make  life  here  on  earth 
enriched  and  meaningful  to  our  own 
children. 

I  reject  the  philosophy  which  says  we 
must  spend  hundreds  of  millions  to  again 
break  through  sound  with  a  still  faster 
supersonic  airliner — otherwise  our  na¬ 
tional  prestige  will  be  hurt — but  we  can¬ 
not  afford  the  money  to  help  break 
through  the  walls  of  prejudice,  indif¬ 
ference,  neglect,  and  opposition  so  that 
decent  opportunities  will  become  avail¬ 
able  to  every  child,  to  every  young  boy 
and  girl,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  sex. 

Finally,  let  me  close  by  quoting  a  state? 
ment  made  some  time  ago  by  one  whom 
we  all  mourned  only  last  week,  Governor 
Stevenson,  Ambassador  Stevenson.  He 
said  this ; 

I  doubt  that  any  society  in  history  has 
faced  so  great  a  moral  challenge  as  ours,  nor 
needed  more  desperately  to  draw  on  the  deep¬ 
est  sources  of  courage  and  responsibility. 
Ours  is  the  first  human  community  in  which 
resources  are  so  abundant  that  almost  no 
policies  lie  beyond  our  capacity  for  purely 
physical  reasons.  What  we  decide  to  do,  we 
can  do.  The  inhibitations  of  poverty,  lack 
of  resources,  lack  of  capital,  lack  of  power — 
do  not  hold  us  back. 

And  so  I  say  we  must  not  be  held  back 
today  by  cutting  the  dollar  appropria¬ 
tions  that  are  in  this  bill,  but  rather  that 
we  move  ahead  by  improving  and  build¬ 
ing  on  what  we  have  started. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  not  adopt  any  amend¬ 
ment  that  materially  reduces  Job  Corps 
funds  that  are  worthwhile  and  needed 
funds. 

I  would  first  address  myself,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt]  in  response  to  state¬ 
ment  which  I  believe  he  made  earlier 
this  afternoon,  in  that  portion  of  the  de¬ 
bate  that  concerned  itself  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  veto.  I  think  he  referred  to 
some  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
projects  in  Texas  and  he  said  he  under¬ 
stood,  or  quoted  some  authority,  that  our 
Governor  had  vetoed  them  because  the 
projects  were  biracial. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  impolite,  but  the  gentleman  from 
California  just  does  not  know  what  he  is 
talking  about  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  a  statement  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Governor  of  our  State  in 
connection  with  the  projects  in  south 
Texas,  and  I  read  it  at  this  point : 

Governor  Connally  today  disapproved 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  grant  of 
$381,480  to  the  Texas  Farmers  Union 
which  had  been  previously  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Labor  Department. 

The  Texas  Farmers  Union  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  operate  an  NYC  program  in  33 
small  school  districts  in  eight  South 
Central  Texas  counties,  employing  some 
790  students  part  time.  The  applica¬ 
tion  was  approved  in  Washington  on 
April  12,  but,  under  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  must  also 
be  approved  by  the  Governor. 

At  the  Governor’s  request,  the  Texas 
Education  Agency  on  April  26  and  27 
contacted  the  33  school  districts  involved 
in  the  TFU  application.  Of  the  33  cor 
tacted,  only  2  stated  they  wanted  to 
enter  the  Texas  Farmers  Union  program. 
The  others  stated  that  they  preferred  to 
work  through  the  Texas  Education 
Agency,  or  that  they  would  prepare  an 
application  themselves  for  participation. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  and 
want  to  assure  these  schools  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  my  desire  to  make  this  work 
experience  available  to  them.  I  have 
therefore  already  requested  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  Dr.  J.  W.  Edgar,  to 
immediately  send  field  consultants  from 
his  agency  to  the  schools  concerned  to 
confer  with  the  school  superintendents 
and  assist  them  in  preparation  of  in¬ 
dividual  applications  for  slimmer  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  students  should  they  de¬ 
sire  to  apply. 

The  Governor  said : 

In  regard  to  his  disapproval,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  made  the  following  comments  in 
his  letter  to  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
National  Director  Jack  Howard: 

I  cannot  approve  of  school  districts  enter¬ 
ing  into  third-party  contracts  with  quasi¬ 
political  organizations  for  work-training 
programs.  School  districts  are  structured  by 
statutes  to  provide  a  legal  basis  to  promote 
educational  programs  requiring  administra¬ 


tive,  supervisory,  and  instructional  person¬ 
nel.  I  do  not  believe  this  responsibility  can 
be  delegated  successfully  to  a  third  party 
who  has  no  legal  responsibility  for  discharg¬ 
ing  such  duties.  I  further  believe  that  stu¬ 
dents  who  participate  in  work-training  pro¬ 
grams  generally  should  be  employees  of  the 
school  district  only  and  that  the  payments 
they  receive  should  come  from  the  school 
district. 

In  reference  to  his  statement  that  the 
Texas  Farmers  Union  was  a  quasi-politi¬ 
cal  organization,  the  Governor  noted  that 
the  application  of  the  Texas  Farmers 
Union  states  that  “the  Texas  Farmers 
Union  is  a  general  farm  organization 
which  has  as  its  regular  activity  the  orga¬ 
nization  of  Texas  farmers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  certain  legislative 
goals.” 

The  Governor  also  noted  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  of  such  a  third-party 
arrangement  are  unusually  high.  The 
application  proposed  that  the  Farmers 
Union  would  employ  a  director  of  the 
project  to  be  paid  $15,000  per  year,  a 
deputy  director  to  be  paid  $5,800  per 
year,  and  secretarial  help  at  $4,200  per 
year. 

Additional  reasons  for  disapproval 
cited  in  the  Governor’s  letter  to  Howard 
include:  First,  the  application  proposed 
that  the  sponsor  should  have  the  full 
authority  to  discontinue  the  enrollee’s 
participation  or  to  reassign  the  enrollee 
to  another  school  when  his  performance 
was  unsatisfactory;  second,  the  project 
does  not  provide  any  real  assistance  from 
the  sponsor  to  the  schools  in  the  super¬ 
vision  and  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  original  application  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  Farmers  Union  was  made 
December  28,  1964,  and  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  Washington  for  almost  4 
months.  The  application  called  for  the 
project  to  run  from  January  4,  1965,  to 
June  30,  1965.  As  approved  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  project  was  extended  through 
the  summer  to  September  3,  1965. 

The  Governor’s  office  noted  that  since 
approval  has  come  so  late  in  the  school 
year,  the  summer  program  was  the  only 
feasible  program  now  available  and  that 
this  program  will  still  be  available 
through  individual  applications  made  by 
the  school  districts  with  TEA  assistance. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  the  im¬ 
pression  was  left,  though  I  am  sure  it 
was  not  intentional,  that  our  Governor 
was  a  segregationist  or  a  racist  and  that 
he  had  not  made  progress  in  this  field. 
Just  the  opposite  is  true. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
work  with  the  Governor  many  years  ago 
in  the  old  NYA  program.  I  was  a  part 
of  that  program.  He  was  a  part  of  that 
State  program.  Together  we,  and  at  that 
time  working  with  the  same  organization 
that  our  President  set  up  when  he  was 
State  Director  of  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration,  traveled  our  State.  We  set 
up  NYA  projects  that  were  worthwhile 
and  even  then  they  were  biracial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Governor  of  Texas, 
John  Connally,  has  appointed  to  our 
State  offices  Negro  citizens,  appointed 
them  to  the  highest  State  offices  in  the 
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power  of  his  command  to  do  so.  He  has 
done  this  for  Latins. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  enjoy  in  Texas  I 
believe  the  most  healthy,  desirable  race 
relations  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  in¬ 
cluding  California. 

I  just  hope,  if  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  has  some 
authority  for  his  statement,  I  would  wel¬ 
come  it.  If  he  has  not,  I  ask  that  he 
look  into  the  matter  and  see  that  the 
Record  is  corrected  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  happy  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  of 
course  I  meant  no  reflection  upon  the 
Governor  of  Texas  as  an  individual  in 
any  manner.  And,  if  there  was  any  such 
intimation,  I  certainly  withdraw  it. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  this  information  was  given  to 
me  on  the  basis  of  reports  made  by  these 
particular  districts,  and  I  shall  attempt 
to  verify  this  information,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  in  these  districts  there 
were  no  biracial  programs.  If  this  in¬ 
formation  is  wrong,  I  think  the  record 
speaks  for  itself,  and  I  am  happy  to  have 
it  corrected. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  big  majority  of  our 
NYC  programs  are  biracial.  I  have  3  or 
4  of  them  in  my  district,  and  I  know  that 
for  a  fact,  and  this  has  been  approved 
and  encouraged  by  our  Governor. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  Job  Corps.  I 
have  listened  to  debate  for  some  2  or  3 
days,  and  I  would  like  to  say  this  from 
experience.  I  have  a  Job  Corps  Center 
in  my  district,  the  Gary  Job  Corps 
Training  Center,  which  is  located  30 
miles  from  the  capital  of  my  State,  Aus¬ 
tin.  Today  we  have  1,500  enrollees  in 
that  project.  If  we  can  maintain  our 
scheduled  participation,  we  hope  to  have 
2,500  to  3,000  by  September.  This  is  a 
project  sponsored  by  the  Texas  Educa¬ 
tion  Agency,  and  it  was  made  available 
and  possible  because  the  Governor  of  our 
State  cut  through  redtape  and  asked  the 
permission  of  our  attorney  general  and 
our  legislature  to  set  up  this  agency  as 
an  agent  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  full  force 
of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  behind 
us.  It  is  a  going,  healthy,  and  I  dare 
say  it  is  the  largest  and  most  successful 
Job  Corps  program  in  the  United  States 
today,  bar  none. 

Mi\  Chairman,  I  have  been  to  this 
project  at  least  6  to  10  times  myself,  and 
I  have  talked  to  hundreds  of  kids.  We 
do  have  a  very  successful  project  now 
going  on  at  San  Marcos,  Tex.  And 
speaking  of  the  races,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  this  kind  of  biracial  participation 
at  that  project. 

The  Anglos  are  52,  Negroes  36,  Latins 
approximately  12.  I  have  looked  in 
these  boys’  eyes  and  believe  me  they  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  they  are  given  a  second 
or  even  third  chance  to  make  good,  to 
make  something  out  of  themselves. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  another  project 
we  have  instituted  in  San  Marcos.  We 


have  organized  an  Opportunity,  Inc., 
program.  This  is  a  concern  of  some  30 
to  35  top  businesmen  of  Texas,  repre¬ 
senting  the  biggest  firms  we  have,  in¬ 
cluding  Southwestern  Bell,  Humble  Oil, 
Fredrick  Airconditioning,  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  Brown  &  Root,  and  others. 
They  have  agreed,  at  the  request  of  our 
Governor,  to  set  up  this  program  so  that 
we  can  coordinate  the  planning  and  later 
the  placement.  These  top  men  operate 
at  absolute  cost.  We  do  not  go  through 
a  private  agency  like  a  lot  of  the  other 
Job  Corps.  They  outline  the  shops,  they 
plan  the  training,  they  recommend  the 
best  and  most  practical  equipment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Pickle)  he  was  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
men  have  said  that  these  boys  are  worth 
saving.  They  have  said  to  the  boys,  “If 
you  finish  this  course,  we  will  hire  every 
one  of  you.”  That  is  without  equivoca¬ 
tion  and  they  will  do  it.  These  are  the 
biggest  men,  if  you  want  to  say  our  most 
successful  businessmen,  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  business  firms  of  our  State.  They 
are  not  being  onlooker,  they  are  partici¬ 
pants  in  this  program. 

I  say  to  you  if  you  get  your  business 
people  organized  to  cooperate  on  that 
basis,  you  could  have  a  better  project 
and  these  boys  would  have  the  assurance 
if  they  do  good  they  will  graduate  and 
have  a  job. 

This  is  a  most  worthwhile  program. 
I  have  been  there,  I  know,  I  have  seen,  I 
have  looked  into  their  eyes  and  I  ask  you 
not  to  cut  these  funds.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  programs  we  have  going 
in  America  today. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

move  that  all  debate  on  this  section  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

withdraw  that  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  motion  is  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

offered  that  motion  because  about  150 
Members  of  the  House  have  asked  me 
when  we  are  going  to  stop  talking  about 
this  thing  and  vote.  We  have  spoken 
on  this  bill  now  for  3  days.  If  we  can 
reach  some  kind  of  an  agreement  as  to 
when  we  are  going  to  vote,  I  think  most 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it,  if  we  know  how  many  amend¬ 
ments  we  have  up  there  at  the  desk  and 
who  will  present  them. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
speaking  from  the  viewpoint  of  those 
on  the  committee,  and  I  recognize  there 
are  those  who  are  not  on  the  committee 
who  have  amendments,  I  have  5  amend¬ 
ments  here  and  I  plan  to  take  about  10 
seconds  apiece  on  them. 

I  want  to  offer  them  for  the  Record.  I 
think  they  are  amendments  that  follow 
in  order  and  once  one  is  defeated,  ob¬ 
viously  not  much  time  will  have  to  be 
taken  up  with  the  others. 
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The  gentlemen  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie]  I  believe  has  three  amendments 
and  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Bell]  has  one  amendment. 

We  agreed  from  the  beginning  that  we 
want  to  offer  these  amendments  and 
take  as  little  time  as  possible  just  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  amendment  and  then  to  sit 
down.  I  do  think  at  least  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  this  side  should 
have  a  chance  to  offer  their  amendments. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  situation,  the  members 
of  the  committee  had  anticipated  and 
had  more  or  less  made  an  informal  ar¬ 
rangement  that  we  would  try  to  get 
through  at  5  o’clock.  It  is  a  little  after 
5  o’clock  now.  I  requested  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  to  withdraw  his  mo¬ 
tion  because  I  do  want  to  see  these 
amendments  properly  disposed  of.  But 
could  we  not  get  an  agreement  as  to  a 
reasonable  length  of  time? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  tomorrow?  What  are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  do  tomorrow?  We  are  spending 
3  days  on  a  billion  dollar  bill — is  that 
smart? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri,  I  will  try  to  get  him 
some  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  All  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  do  is  to  try  to  legislate  in  a  rea¬ 
sonable  way  and  in  a  reasonable  order. 
Why,  on  a  bill  of  this  importance  we 
ought  to  have  a  whole  week.  But  we  al¬ 
ways  cut  things  off  at  the  last  minute 
so  nobody  can  talk.  So  there  is  no  de¬ 
bate  on  vital  parts  of  the  bill.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  that  and  I  am  not  going  to 
join  in  any  coalition  to  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurney]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]  rise? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
section  18  and  all  amendments  close 
thereto  at  5 : 20  p.m. 

[Mr.  QUTE  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  preferential 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
bach  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  realize  this  bill  is  going  to  be 
passed  here  today  regardless.  We  have 
seen  during  the  last  2  days  here  voting 
to  remove  from  the  present  law  an  anti¬ 
communist  oath  and  nobody  on  either 
side  would  admit  or  take  sponsorship  of 
removing  that  from  it.  We  were  told 
there  was  no  debate  in  the  committee 
and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  showing  why  it  should  be  deleted. 
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But  here  they  march  down  the  line  like  a 
bunch  of  lambs  going  to  slaughter — peo¬ 
ple  I  know  are  against  Communists  and 
who  would  be  in  favor  of  leaving  that  in 
this  bill. 

You  have  here  involved  a  bill  that 
some  of  us  know  little  about.  I  know 
very  little  about  it.  I  came  here  and  I 
have  been  on  the  floor  of  the  House  pretty 
regularly.  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  this  program.  I  think  I  know  some 
of  the  things  that  can  be  improved  about 
it  and  I  have  tried  to  offer  some  amend¬ 
ments  that  I  think  would  improve  it. 

The  members  of  the  committee  on 
both  sides  have  monopolized  all  the  time. 
The  people  who  are  trying  to  help  in  this 
program  by  making  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  are  not  given  any  consideration 
at  all. 

I  am  announcing  this  now,  because  I 
know  we  will  not  have  time  when  the 
time  is  limited.  You  will  vote  in  just  a 
short  time. 

Some  of  you  should  be  ashamed  of  try¬ 
ing  to  call  yourselves  legislators,  when 
you  are  not  willing  to  say  here  on  this 
floor  and  are  not  willing  to  debate  the 
issues,  and  are  not  willing  to  stand  up 
for  what  you  know  is  right. 

I  am  talking  to  you  from  my  heart. 
Yoru  conscience  is  going  to  hurt  you 
later  on.  You  know  it.  I  know  it. 

We  have  a  duty  to  perform  here,  and 
some  of  us  today  are  not  performing  that 
duty,  because  we  feel  bound  to  go  down 
the  line.  I  do  not  belong  to  any  group 
like  that.  I  at  least  have  charge  of  my 
own  vote.  I  have  charge  of  my  soul  and 
of  my  conscience.  I  can  go  to  sleep 
tonight  and  know  that  I  have  tried  to 
do  something  to  help  improve  this  pro¬ 
gram.  But  in  my  opinion,  a  majority  is 
not  interested  in  improving  the  program. 

I  will  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  right  now :  Can  you  name  for 
me  [Mr.  Gibbons]  the  man  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  taking  the  anti-Communist 
oath  out  of  this  bill?  Can  you  do  it?  I 
will  yield  to  you  to  give  me  the  name  of 
the  person  who  did  that. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Jones,  I  intro¬ 
duced  the  bill,  and  I  will  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  it.  And  I  despise  anyone 
who  impugns  my  honesty,  my  integrity, 
or  my  patriotism. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  not 
impugning  your  motives.  I  am  trying 
to  find  out  who  was  responsible  for  that, 
because  I  do  not  believe  a  majority  of 
the  people  here  are  in  favor  of  doing 
that.  A  lot  of  people  went  down  that 
aisle  today.  I  have  talked  to  some  of 
them  and  they  said,  “We  did  not  know 
what  we  were  voting  for.”  They  said, 
“We  were  with  the  committee.” 

Well,  I  am  not  with  the  committee. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  on  this  bill,  but  I  cannot  help  but 
understand  English.  The  gentleman  was 
impugning  the  motives  of  every  single 
Member  who  voted  for  that  amendment. 

I  knew  what  the  amendment  was,  and 
I  did  not  walk  down  the  aisle  like  a 
sheep.  I  walked  down  because  I  wanted 
to  vote  that  way. 


What  is  the  gentleman  doing,  stand¬ 
ing  up  to  say  that  everybody  who  dis¬ 
agrees  with  him  is  a  sheep  or  lamb?  Or, 
if  you  agree  with  him,  are  you  a  goat? 
Or  what  would  you  be? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  did  not 
impugn  the  motives  of  any  Member  who 
knew  what  he  was  doing,  but  I  have 
talked  to  Members  of  the  House  who  ad¬ 
mitted  they  did  not  know  what  they  were 
voting  for  when  they  walked  down  that 
aisle. 

Mi*.  HAYS.  You  wanted  Mr.  Gibbons 
to  name  somebody.  Why  do  you  do  not 
name  the  Members  with  whom  you 
talked? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  name 
them.  He  did  not  name  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  do  not  name  them. 
Well,  I  do  not  want  to  impugn  your 
motives.  I  know  what  the  rules  are 
here. 

I  say  that  the  people  who  are  voting 
on  this  bill  know  what  it  is  all  about. 

As  for  staying  here,  if  it  is  necessary, 
I  will  stay  here  tomorrow  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  will  stay  here,  be¬ 
cause  the  Interparliamentary  Union  is 
not  meeting  and  he  does  not  have  any¬ 
where  to  go. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]. 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
section  and  all  pending  amendments  and 
amendments  thereto,  for  this  section 
only,  cease  at  5 : 30  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
how  many  committee  amendments  are 
pending.  I  have  an  amendment  which 
I  consider  very  important,  and  I  have 
circulated  this  amendment  around  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  You  have 
adopted  the  procedure  of  reading  the  bill 
in  toto.  In  a  case  like  that  any  latter 
part  of  the  bill  would  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  or  debate.  How  many  com¬ 
mittee  amendments  are  there? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  There  are  no  commit¬ 
tee  amendments  to  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  section  and 
all  amendments  thereto  cease  at  5:30. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  could  have  had  at  least 
one  amendment  out  of  the  way  if  the 
Chair  had  recognized  a  Member  who 
wanted  to  offer  an  amendment  and  if  we 
had  not  gotten  into  the  last  colloquy 
which  consumed  nearly  10  minutes.  You 
could  have  had  at  least  two  or  three  other 


people  recognized  and  those  amend¬ 
ments  taken  care  of.  I  respectfully  say 
and  suggest,  if  you  want  to  proceed  and 
get  things  done  and  have  the  least 
amount  of  irritation,  that  the  gentleman 
withdraw  his  motion  and  let  the  Chair 
recognize  people  who  have  bona  fide 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford) 
there  were — ayes  143,  noes  89. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BELL 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  8283,  offered  by  Mr. 
Bell:  On  page  10,  line  10,  strike  out  “$680,- 
000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$340,- 
000,000”. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the 
Chair  announce  who  has  time  in  the 
10  minutes  we  have  for  the  discussion  of 
four  or  five  or  six  amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  not 
the  slightest  idea  who  have  amendments. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Does  not  the 
Chair  have  a  list  of  who  has  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  does  not 
have  a  list. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask,  is 
it  not  the  usual  procedure  that  such  a  list 
is  available  when  time  is  limited? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  has  always 
been  the  custom,  as  far  as  I  recall,  that 
a  list  has  been  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
realizes  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Bell]  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD. .  I  am  amazed 
at  the  change  in  procedure  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  try 
to  be  brief.  This  amendment  actually, 
as  you  know,  is  a  very  simple  one.  It 
cuts  the  amount  back  to  $340  million 
from  $680  million  in  the  present  bill. 

There  have  been  many  problems,  as 
you  know,  with  the  community  action 
program.  It  has  meant  constant  trouble 
to  us.  I  think  we  should  also  consider 
that  almost  75  percent  of  the  funds 
budgeted  for  adult  basic  education,  for 
example,  this  year,  were  not  used. 
These  funds  carry  over  to  next  year. 
Then  why  do  we  need  to  double  the 
fund? 

I  know  there  has  been,  as  I  have  said 
before,  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble 
with  this  program.  I  think  that  before 
we  double  this  amount  we  ought  to  stop, 
look  and  listen.  I  recall  that  somebody 
made  a  comment  about  the  amount  of 
money  we  are  spending  on  other  things. 
We  must  remember  that  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  today  $32  billion  a  year  on  other 
programs  to  fight  poverty.  This  with 
the  money  to  be  spent  in  this  bill  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  to  be 
spending.  I  think  we  should  give  our- 
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selves  more  time  to  work  out  the  bugs 
in  the  programs  that  are  giving  us 
trouble  before  we  double  the  expendi¬ 
tures.  Let  us  be  sure  that  the  baby  can 
crawl  before  we  try  to  make  him  run. 

Mr.  QIJIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  some  time  to  explain  the 
remaining  amendments  that  are  going 
to  be  offered  on  our  side  after  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  which  is  to  reduce  the  funds  in 
title  II  to  the  amount  that  is  in  the 
present  law.  The  same  type  of  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  offered  in  the  remaining 
titles,  which  have  as  their  purpose  to 
hold  the  authorization  to  present  levels. 

I  might  add,  for  instance,  that  all  the 
OEO  is  going  to  ask  for  title  V  is  $150 
million,  and  we  are  doubling  that. 

In  title  III  all  OEO  is  going  to  ask  for 
is  $55  million  rather  than  the  $70  mil¬ 
lion  in  this  bill. 

The  remaining  amendments  are  going 
to  transfer  the  portions  of  this  act  that 
are  being  administered  by  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government. 

There  are  portions  of  this  act  pres¬ 
ently  being  administered  by  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Government.  We 
think  we  should  not  have  duplications  of 
the  activities  in  the  OEO.  For  instance, 
,we  already  have  the  higher  education 
bill  coming  to  the  House  which  will 
transfer  the  work-study  program  to 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
work  training  program,  called  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps,  should  be  in  the 
Labor  Department  which  is  handling  it 
now. 

The  same  with  the  rural  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  That  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  handled 
by  the  FHA  without  OEO  influence. 

These  are  the  amendments  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  offer. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  is  a  very  unfortunate  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation  we  are  in  because  of 
the  unfairness  to  those  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  and  who  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  debate  these  amend¬ 
ments  that  are  at  the  desk.  I  obviously 
am  going  to  have  no  chance  to  explain 
my  five  amendments  when  they  are  of¬ 
fered,  so  I  take  this  opportunity  to  men¬ 
tion  them  quickly.  I  shall  offer  amend¬ 
ments  to  hold  the  work  experience  title 
V  expenditures  at  the  present  level; 
the  administration’s  VISTA  title  VI  at 
the  present  level ;  amendments  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  adult  education  program  to  HEW, 
as  well  as  the  work  experience  program 
for  unemployed  fathers  to  HEW,  and  to 
transfer  small  business  loans  to  the  SB  A. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
this  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry,  but  I  think  these 
amendments  to  which  the  minority 
members  of  the  Education  and  Labor 


Committee  have  just  referred  should  be 
offered  after  the  time  has  elapsed  so  that 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  can  have  the  remaining  minutes 
in  which  to  offer  their  amendments. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  I  have  at  the 
desk  is  an  important  one.  It  is  the 
amendment  which  I  explained  earlier  in 
the  day.  It  will  call  for  limiting  ex¬ 
penditures  for  running  the  program  to 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
fund  appropriated.  This  will  maximize 
the  benefits  to  the  needy  and  will  remove 
any  possibility  of  wasteful  amounts 
being  spent  on  the  administrative  level. 

I  think  it  is  understandable  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  little  less  than 
a  year  ago  we  were  here  in  a  similar 
situation  initiating  a  bold  new  program 
to  attack  what  one  of  the  earlier  phil¬ 
osophers  of  our  days,  Euripides  said 
breeds  evil.  It  was  he  who  said  that 
poverty  is  a  disease;  it  teaches  men 
evil. 

At  the  time  about  9  months  ago  many 
of  the  same  charges  flaunted  today  and 
almost  all  the  same  fears  expressed  today 
were  being  expressed  at  that  time. 

I  must  say  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  has  stated  in  her 
most  eloquent  address  to  the  committee 
a  few  minutes  ago,  that  I  have  been 
concerned  about  some  of  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  this  program  and  some  of  the 
mistakes  that  have  been  made. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought 
to  understand  that  we  will  continue  to 
make  mistakes  because  we  have  human 
beings  engaged  in  the  program  and  as 
long  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  human 
element  we  are  going  to  continue  to  make 
mistakes. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  make 
the  mistake  of  turning  our  backs  upon 
the  great  new  program  that  we  launched 
a  year  ago  to  remove  from  the  scenes  of 
this  country,  not  poverty  in  money,  but 
poverty  in  soul  and  spirit,  poverty  in 
mind,  poverty  that  deprives  citizens  of 
participating  in  the  full  benefits  of  citi¬ 
zenship,  a  disease  that  prevents  them 
from  discharging  their  responsibilities 
of  full  citizenship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  just  a  few  days 
ago  that  this  House  with  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  a*  large  number  of  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  this  bill  again  moved  to  secure 
the  voting  franchise  to  thousands  of 
Americans,  who  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  had  been  denied  that  right. 

Now,  all  we  are  doing  here  today  is  to 
continue  in  motion  a  program  designed 
to  provide  those  citizens  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  how  to  discharge  that 
voting  responsibility  intelligently,  to  dis¬ 
charge  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  great  coun¬ 
try  that  is  destined  to  lead  toward  a 
hoped-for  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  time  to 
quibble  over  mistakes.  As  the  gentle¬ 


man  from  Pennsylvania  so  appropriately 
asked,  with  whom  are  we  dealing?  What 
class  of  citizens  is  this  program  designed 
to  reach?  What  is  it  we  are  trying  to 
cure?  Of  course,  we  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  mistakes.  We  have  people 
engaged  in  this  program  who  know 
nothing  but  evil,  who  have  no  reason  to 
understand  or  appreciate  the  educational 
and  cultural  horizons  that  are  being 
lifted  for  them. 

Let  us  not  for  one  moment  reject  the 
notion  that  we  cannot  here  marshall 
the  resources,  of  this  great  country 
financially,  scientifically,  legislatively, 
morally,  and  educationally,  and  lift 
these  horizons  for  deprived  American 
citizens,  preparing  them  for  full  citizen¬ 
ship  responsibilities  and  let  them  too 
join  in  our  efforts  to  secure  universal 
freedom. 

This  bill  ought  to  be  passed  without 
further  quibbling.  The  Members  sent 
here  to  represent  constituencies  where 
the  disease  of  poverty  and  its  resulting 
evil  is  eating  into  the  core  of  those  con¬ 
stituent  societies  ought  to  be  ashamed 
not  to  stand  up  and  say,  Yes,  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  give  more  because  more  is  needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Bell], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
establishing  the  poverty  program  Con¬ 
gress  created  new  dreams,  new  hopes, 
and  the  opportunity  for  a  new  future  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans. 
It  should  be  our  objective  to  insure  that 
these  aspirations  can  be  realized. 

Accordingly,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
authorization  of  additional  funds  for  the 
acceleration  of  the  work  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act. 

Where  are  the  people  who  need  the 
assistance  provided  by  this  act?  Cer¬ 
tainly  Nw  York  City  is  one  area  where 
poverty  is  prevalent.  In  New  York,  the 
victims  of  poverty  are  of  all  ages.  Some 
of  them  are  abandoned,  unwanted  or 
uncared  for  children.  Many  of  these 
underprivileged  children  accept  their 
condition  as  normal,  for  they  have 
known  no  other  existence.  Some  are 
teenagers  who  dropped  out  of  school, 
were  not  able  to  find  work,  and  are  now 
roaming  the  streets,  destined  for  serious 
trouble. 

In  New  York  City  247,000  people  are 
unemployed;  77,000  of  them  are  school 
dropouts. 

Many  of  those  who  need  the  assistance 
provided  by  this  bill  are  the  parents  of 
school  dropouts.  They,  too,  are  unable 
to  find  employment. 

Other  adults,  although  employed  in¬ 
termittently,  can  maintain  themselves 
and  their  families  on  a  subsistence  level. 

Finally  there  are  the  aged;  those  in 
their  sixties  and  seventies  who  cannot 
find  work  because  of  their  age  or  whose 
health  makes  work  impossible.  In  all, 
approximately  1.5  million  persons  in  New 
York  City  are  classified  as  living  in  pov¬ 
erty  and  one-half  million  of  these  are 
receiving  welfare  payments. 

Most  of  New  York’s  poor  live  in  16 
so-called  islands  of  poverty  which  com¬ 
prise  30  percent  of  the  city’s  population. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  people  in 
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these  areas  are  nonwhites.  The  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  is  40  percent  higher  than 
in  the  rest  of  New  York. 

I  speak  of  New  York  because  the  dis¬ 
trict  I  represent  is  there.  The  problem 
however,  is  not  limited  to  New  York. 
Increasingly,  we  are  becoming  a  nation 
of  huge  urban  complexes.  As  these  cen¬ 
ters  evolve,  the  prevalence  of  urban  pov¬ 
erty,  and  all  of  its  contingent  problems, 
increase  immeasurably. 

The  need  to  act  has  been  great  and 
will  become  even  greater. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  was  one  of 
the  228  Congressmen  whose  vote  made 
possible  the  enactment  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

This  legislation  set  into  motion  a  mas¬ 
sive  campaign  against  poverty.  I  am  not 
unaware  of  some  of  the  problems  which 
have  arisen  in  formulating  the  programs 
under  the  act  and  in  its  administration. 
Much  of  this  is  inevitable  in  any  crash 
program.  But  I  think  we  should  look 
at  this  rather  affirmatively — we  should 
look  at  the  good  that  these  programs  are 
doing  for  human  beings  rather  than  con¬ 
demning  the  entire  noble  effort  because 
it  falls  short  of  immediate  perfection. 

Again,  let  me  turn  to  the  area  I  know 
most  about — New  York  City. 

Today  in  New  York,  many  teenagers 
whose  only  sense  of  accomplishment  had 
been  winning  street  fights  are  now  being 
taught  to  believe  in  themselves,  to  believe 
that  the  constructive  application  of  their 
ability  is  worthwhile  and  a  promising 
goal.  Through  the  Jobs  Corps  they  are 
participating  in  educational,  work  train¬ 
ing,  and  physical  improvement  programs. 

Eight  thousand  five  hundred  others  in 
the  16  to  21  age  group  are  going  to  have 
some  jobs  this  year  because  of  an  $8,- 
041,750  neighborhood  grants.  These 
young  people  will  be  working  full  or 
part  time  in  varying  capacities  such  as 
cleaning  up  parks,  serving  as  orderlies  in 
hospitals,  sorting  books  in  libraries,  help¬ 
ing  teachers  in  summer  schools,  and 
lending  a  hand  in  recreation  centers. 

Thus,  through  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  young  people  are  enabled 
to  stay  in  school,  and  also  to  have  the 
feeling  of  dignity  which  comes  with 
gainful  employment  in  the  summer 
months. 

Many  New  Yorkers  who  thought  that 
an  advanced  degree  was  economically 
impossible  for  them  are  continuing  their 
education  through  college  work-study 
programs. 

In  the  spring,  21  grants,  totaling 
$317,000,  were  made  available  through 
this  project,  and  during  this  summer, 
20  grants,  totaling  $595,662,  are  being 
used  to  help  New  York  City  students 
work  their  way  through  college. 

Were  it  not  for  Project  Head  Start, 
many  of  the  city’s  youngsters  could  never 
dream  of  college.  Behind  this  program 
is  $4,772,874  which  provides  financing  for 
communities  to  organize  and  operate 
preschool  child  development  centers. 
These  are  designed  to  create  an  environ¬ 
ment  which  will  bring  poor  children  to 
their  full  potential  by  improving  their 
health  and  physical  abilities,  in  develop¬ 
ing  their  self-confidence,  increasing 
their  ability  to  relate  to  others,  and 
building  their  verbal  and  conceptual 
skills. 


In  the  city,  59  separate  agencies  and 
welfare  groups  will  offer  services  at  228 
centers  in  school  buildings  and  settle¬ 
ment  houses  in  support  of  the  Head 
Start  program.  A  typical  center  will 
serve  30  to  60  children,  per  teacher  for 
every  15.  There  will  also  be  dietary  aids 
and  others  who  perform  specific  tasks  in 
helping  the  children  embark  in  healthier 
and  happier  lives. 

Not  only  the  city’s  poverty-affected 
youth  are  being  afforded  opportunities 
for  hope  but  adults  also  are  being  given 
direct  assistance  through  programs  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

Two  work  experience  projects  financed 
by  grants  totaling  $1,500,500  provide  help 
to  needy  persons,  particularly  unem¬ 
ployed  parents  with  dependent  children. 
These  people  gain  constructive  work  ex¬ 
perience  and  training.  They  also  attend 
basic  literacy  classes,  are  given  voca¬ 
tional  instruction,  and  derive  benefits 
from  a  wide  range  of  social  services. 

What  is  probably  the  single  most  im¬ 
portant  source  of  assistance  to  New  York 
City’s  poor  have  been  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs. 

These  projects  are  aimed  primarily  at 
the  16  islands  of  poverty  in  the  city. 

As  part  of  this  extensive  effort,  which 
involves  both  public  and  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies,  5,000  more  people  will 
be  hired  to  help  other  poor  people.  A 
system  to  provide  family-type  ties  be¬ 
tween  New  York  City  i-esidents  and  re¬ 
cent  migrants  from  Puerto  Rico  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  evolved.  Other  community 
action  projects  are  now  helping  to  ease 
tensions  and  develop  economic  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Negro  slums. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  examples  of  how 
the  EOA  has  come  to  the  aid  of  impover¬ 
ished  New  Yorkers. 

The  work  done  so  far  is  only  a  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  long  and  hard  war  against 
poverty.  We  must  assure  that  it  will  be 
continued,  and  where  necessary,  ex¬ 
panded.  We  must  do  this  so  that  those 
who  are  poverty  stricken  today  may  soon 
reach  the  proud  position  of  being  able  to 
declare,  “I  don’t  need  help  any  longer, 
because  I  now  can  stand  on  my  own  two 
feet.” 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  why  I  strongly 
support  this  bill.  That  is  why  I  will  vote 
again  for  an  investment  in  the  future  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  deserving  un¬ 
derprivileged  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  final  point  should 
be  made,  and  that  relates  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Governor’s  veto.  Last  year 
when  speaking  about  the  poverty  bill  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  I  indicated  that  I 
had  grave  doubts  about  the  advisability 
of  giving  Governors  the  extensive  veto 
powers  that  the  present  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  now  gives  them.  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  middle  ground  be  struck. 
The  current  bill  accomplishes  just  that. 
It  is  true  that  a  Governor  should  be  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  participate  in  all  pro¬ 
grams  which  involve  Federal  assistance 
to  the  people  of  his  State.  Section  8  of 
the  bill  before  us  today  enables  all  Gov¬ 
ernors  to  continue  full  participation  in 
the  Federal  assistance  programs  which 
relate  to  the  poverty  stricken  persons  of 
their  State.  Section  8  of  the  bill  con¬ 
tinues  to  permit  and  moreover  fully  en¬ 


courages  the  Governor  of  a  State  to  re¬ 
view  all  poverty  grant  applications  or 
plans  under  part  B  of  title  I  and  title  n 
of  the  act  as  they  affect  his  State.  He  is 
still  permitted  to  disapprove  of  any  such 
plan  or  proposal  before  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  approve  any  such  plan  or 
award  any  grant.  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  here  who  suggest  that  section  8  as 
reported  by  the  committee  permits  the 
Federal  Poverty  Administrator  to  ignore 
the  comments  of  the  State  Governors. 
The  Administrator  is  not  bound  by  those 
views  but  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
for  him  to  fail  to  give  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  them.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  there¬ 
fore,  support  the  bill  as  reported  out  in 
this  respect. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8283  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Although  it  is  only  in  its  infancy,  the  war 
on  poverty  promises  to  root  out  the  fun¬ 
damental  causes  of  poverty  and  depriva¬ 
tion  in  this  Nation. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  the 
progress  being  made  in  my  own  district 
under  the  Project  Head  Start  program. 
This  phase  of  the  war  on  poverty  permits 
local  community  groups  to  plan  and  ex¬ 
ecute  their  own  programs  to  help  disad¬ 
vantaged  children  of  preschool  age  pre¬ 
pare  for  school.  This  project  is  being 
carried  out  in  my  district  by  the  Latin 
American  Civic  Association.  I  think  it  is 
an  excellent  example  of  how  a  group  of 
citizens  with  a  common  background  and 
need  can  work  together  to  fight  one  of 
the  basic  causes  of  poverty  in  their  own 
community. 

Such  local  planning,  cooperation,  and 
dedication  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  antipoverty  program,  and  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  we  continue  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  this  type  of  local  participa¬ 
tion  and  leadership. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
most  earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  this 
House  will  speedily  approve  this  measure 
before  us,  H.R.  8283,  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Amendments  Act  of  1965. 

Through  the  enactment  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  this  Con¬ 
gress  and  this  country,  less  than  a  year 
ago,  declared  war  upon  the  poverty  of 
millions  of  citizens  in  a  nation  of  abun¬ 
dance.  The  measure  before  us  now  is 
designed  to  carry  on  and  expand  the 
programs  that  were  then  initiated  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  war. 

To  those  who  entertain  serious  and 
sincere  criticisms  and  skepticisms  about 
various  features  of  the  overall  operation 
of  this  great  antipoverty  program,  let  us 
give  earnest  and  conscientious  attention 
but  let  us  also  timely  remind  them  that 
in  every  great  war  some  weaknesses  are 
bound  to  develop  and  even  some  battles 
may  be  lost.  However  that  may  be,  in 
this  crusade  for  the  poor  and  despairing 
among  us,  let  us  willingly  accept  whole¬ 
some  improvements  of  majority  will  and, 
above  all,  let  us  get  on  with  the  war. 

I  very  deeply  believe  the  consensus 
here  in  this  body  is  that  this  national 
mission,  basically  to  help  the  poor  and 
the  deprived  to  help  themselves,  is  truly 
the  most  noble  experiment  and  objective 
in  which  this  Nation  has  ever  engaged. 
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Embodied  in  this  experiment  and  mis¬ 
sion  is  the  first  real  projection  in  our 
history  of  purposeful  cooperative  action 
on  all  governmental  and  private  organi¬ 
zational  levels,  to  help  our  poorer  fami¬ 
lies  reach  for  self-independence,  to  take 
young  people  off  the  street  corners  and 
train  them  for  steady  employment  and 
encourage  the  uncertain  to  remain  in 
classrooms  until  they  earn  their  diplo¬ 
mas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  legislation 
initiated  projects  and  programs  to  in¬ 
spire  our  communities  to  create  appro¬ 
priate  measures  to  eliminate  the  evil 
roots  of  poverty  at  the  local  level ;  to  en¬ 
large  opportunities  for  our  youth  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  basic  education,  skills,  and  expe¬ 
rience  they  must  have  to  take  a  proper 
place  in  our  society  and  become  responsi¬ 
ble  parents  in  the  future;  to  provide  a 
better  base  for  the  revitalization  of 
poorer  areas  in  our  great  metropolitan 
cities  by  expanding  small  business  activ¬ 
ities;  to  assist  destitute  rural  families  in 
achieving  improved  living  standards 
through  the  extension  of  capital  grants 
and  loans;  to  project  selective  plans  to 
benefit  undereducated  adults  and  migra¬ 
tory  agricultural  workers;  to  motivate 
more  States  to  utilize  public  assistance 
as  a  means  to  help  families  help  them¬ 
selves;  to  throw  off  the  discouragements 
of  poverty  and  to  recruit  and  train  vol¬ 
unteers  to  carry  out  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be 
commonly  agreed  here  that  an  objective 
assessment  of  the  programs  and  projects, 
as  a  whole,  initiated  by  the  original  legis¬ 
lation  appear  now  to  have  been  very 
soundly  conceived  and  that  they  have 
been  faithfully  and  efficiently  carried  on. 

Our  business  then  today  is  to  remedy 
and  repair  weaknesses  that  can  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  and  provide  for  the  continu¬ 
ation  and  expansion  of  this  war  to  elimi¬ 
nate  deprivation  and  dependency  in  this 
great  Nation.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  may  be  well  and  in  order  to  re¬ 
mind  ourselves  that  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  are  still  making  great  sacrifices 
of  life  and  resources  for  the  promotion 
of  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity 
throughout  an  uncertain  world.  Let  us 
then,  in  accord  with  out  duty  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  demonstrate  our  legislative  concern 
for  our  own  people,  which  is  our  primary 
responsibility,  and  especially  for  those  of 
the  less  fortunate  among  us  by  promptly 
approving  this  historic  legislation. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8283,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1965,  and  to  urge  its  passage  without  the 
crippling  amendments  that  are  being  of¬ 
fered  by  our  Republican  critics. 

The  war  on  poverty,  less  than  a  year 
old,  has  been  well  begun.  We  rightly 
boast  of  our  affluent  society  and  yet  we 
have  permitted  one-fifth  of  our  people — 
some  35  million — to  live  in  poverty  and 
on  the  outskirts  of  hope.  The  thrilling 
new  war  on  poverty  has  given  them  for 
the  first  time  a  chance  to  escape  from 
their  plight  and  share  in  the  promise  of 
this  Nation. 

It  is  captious  and  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  pioneer  programs  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  and  complexity  could  be  carried 
out  without  any  difficulties  or  failures. 


I  submit  that  the  record  of  the  past  11 
months  since  the  enactment  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  justifies  pride 
and  confidence  in  its  wisdom  and  effec¬ 
tiveness.  The  war  against  this  deep- 
rooted  domestic  enemy  cannot  be  won 
overnight,  but  the  important  thing  is 
that  at  last  it  has  been  undertaken. 
Now  that  the  organizational  setup  has 
been  completed,  the  program  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  increasing  effectiveness,  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  drastic  revisions  of  the 
operating  provisions  are  written  here  to¬ 
day.  It  is  ironic  that  the  critics  of  the 
past  year’s  achievements  would  deny  us 
a  large  enough  arsenal  of  weapons  to 
win  this  war  that  demands  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  all  our  resources.  The  crippling 
amendments  offered  by  opponents  of 
H.R.  8283  would  prevent  us  from  moving 
forward  this  most  worthwhile  campaign 
to  save  lives. 

In  his  message  on  poverty  in  March 
1964,  the  President  stated: 

We  are  fully  aware  that  this  program  will 
not  eliminate  all  the  poverty  in  America  in  a 
few  months  or  a  few  years.  Poverty  is  deeply 
rooted  and  its  causes  are  many.  But  this 
program  will  show  the  way  to  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens.  It 
will  provide  a  lever  with  which  we  can  begin 
to  open  the  door  to  our  prosperity  for  those 
who  have  been  kept  outside.  It  will  also 
give  us  the  chance  to  test  our  weapons,  to 
try  our  energy  and  ideas  and  imagination  for 
the  many  battles  yet  to  come.  As  condi¬ 
tions  change,  and  as  experience  illuminates 
our  difficulties,  we  will  be  prepared  to  modify 
our  strategy. 

Those  words  hold  true  today.  The 
Nation  can  afford  no  longer  the  demoral¬ 
izing  and  dehumanizing  effects  of  pov¬ 
erty.  I  urge  that  we  build  upon  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  year  and  proceed 
with  the  great  unfinished  task  of  elim¬ 
inating  the  causes  of  poverty  in  America. 
The  distressed,  the  hungry,  and  the  hope¬ 
less  of  this  Nation  look  to  us  today  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  help  themselves 
through  the  antipoverty  programs.  Let’ 
us  not  fail  them. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  several 
revelations  have  been  made  during  this 
debate  concerning  the  virtual  impossi¬ 
bility  of  getting  any  information  from  the 
princes  who  control  the  various  sub¬ 
programs  set  up  under  the  predecessor 
to  this  bill.  When  any  inquiry  is  made 
by  letter  concerning  any  particular  proj¬ 
ect  or  application,  the  letter  is  still  un¬ 
answered  after  weeks  and  months  have 
elapsed.  When  the  inquiry  is  by  tele¬ 
phone,  the  person  desired  is  either  out 
of  the  building,  or  is  on  another  tele¬ 
phone.  The  nice  secretary  who  gives  this 
information,  sweetly  promises  to  have 
the  call  returned  at  once.  The  call  is  not 
returned,  and  after  several  such  attempts, 
and  some  days  have  passed,  one  finally 
loses  patience  and  demands  attention, 
but  then  receives  only  inconclusive  and 
unsatisfactory  answers  to  the  questions 
posed.  With  the  scores  of  high-salaried 
bureaucrats  and  their  hundreds  of 
expensive  consultants  and  advisers,  as 
revealed  thus  far  in  this  debate,  it  does 
seem  that  better  service  could  be  render¬ 
ed  to  applicants,  and  to  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  are  trying  to  get  information 
for  their  constituents. 

I  had  a  recent  case  which  I  believe 
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relevant  to  this  debate,  and  which  I  will 
outline  for  you  at  this  time. 

On  April  30  of  this  year,  there  went 
out  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  over 
the  signature  of  its  Secretary,  a  letter 
to  the  principal  of  C.  L.  Simon  High 
School,  at  Cushing,  Tex.,  inviting  the 
participation  of  his  school  in  a  program 
called  athletes  in  temporary  employment 
as  agricultural  manpower,  called  A 
TEAM  for  short. 

The  school  promptly  replied,  naming 
one  of  its  teachers,  Norwood  E.  Golden, 
as  school  team  coordinator,  as  requested 
in  the  Labor  Secretary’s  letter,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  a  desire  to  have  a  group  of  its 
students  participate  in  the  project,  as 
outlined  in  the  Secretary’s  letter,  promis¬ 
ing  summer  employment,  together  with 
proper  housing  and  meals  and  good  pay, 
together  with  a  good  salary  for  the  team 
coordinator. 

May  15  came  the  reply  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  signed  by  the  project  Co¬ 
ordinator,  Mr.  Fomos,  advising  the 
school  that  a  local  representative  would 
contact  the  school  to  assist  in  forming 
the  A  TEAM  at  the  school.  Also  sent  to 
the  school  was  a  pamphlet  stating  that 
the  members  of  the  A  TEAM  would  be 
provided  housing  and  transportation, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  maximum  on 
the  wages  received,  but  in  no  case  would 
the  pay  be  less  than  $1.15  to  $1.40  per 
hour. 

Under  these  conditions,  Mr.  Golden 
had  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  the  neces¬ 
sary  number  of  boys  for  the  team.  He 
and  the  boys  were  promised  a  trip  to 
California,  and  that  the  program  was  to 
begin  June  7.  Mr.  Golden  abandoned 
his  plans  for  different  summer  employ¬ 
ment;  the  boys,  and  there  were  34  of 
them  in  this  team,  invested  in  necessary 
clothes,  most  of  it  on  credit  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  their  promised  earnings ;  some 
of  them  turned  down  other  employment 
on  account  of  the  glamorous  promises 
made  them  in  the  Department’s  litera¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Golden  made  financial  com¬ 
mitments  on  the  basis  of  the  program’s 
promises;  the  boys  and  their  parents  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Department’s  promises  as 
true,  partly,  at  least,  because  of  then- 
confidence  in  Norwood  Golden. 

Came  June  7;  the  team  received  no 
instructions  about  where  to  report,  and 
could  get  no  information  as  to  the  cause. 
After  some  days,  Mr.  Golden  called  Mr. 
Fomos’  office,  and  thereafter  a  number 
of  such  calls,  all  at  his  own  expense,  to 
no  avail. 

Finally,  the  summer  almost  half  gone, 
on  June  28,  he  wrote  to  me,  stating  his 
difficult,  and  soliciting  my  aid.  On  June 
30,  upon  receipt  of  the  letter,  I  forwarded 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  a 
letter  from  myself,  seeking  an  explana¬ 
tion  and  relief  for  the  Cushing  A  TEAM. 

Some  days  later,  having  no  reply  to  my 
letter,  I  began  trying  to  communicate  by 
telephone.  After  2  or  3  days  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  my  calls  returned,  I  told  the  secre¬ 
tary  who  was  answering  the  telephone 
that  I  knew  it  was  not  her  fault,  and  then 
explained  to  her  my  thoughts  about  the 
situation.  This  resulted  in  my  talking 
with  Mr.  Fomos,  but  I  could  get  no  satis¬ 
factory  answer  as  to  why  such  promises 
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were  made  to  the  Cushing  A  TEAM  and 
its  coordinator,  nor  could  I  get  an  ex¬ 
planation  why  the  school  was  being  ig¬ 
nored,  and  being  kept  on  the  hook,  when 
it  was  obvious  that  there  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  team. 

I  asked  why  something  had  not  been 
provided,  according  to  promises,  and  was 
told  that  this  was  a  team  composed  of 
Negro  boys — which  I  already  knew — and 
that  there  were  a  number  of  teams  of 
white  boys  that  wanted  jobs,  too.  I  did 
not  deem  this  to  be  a  satisfactory  reply, 
because  I  do  not  believe  the  inquiries 
from  the  Negro  team  should  be  ignored, 
merely  because  it  was  a  Negro  team. 

In  truth,  I  believe  it  more  reprehensible 
to  make  promises  to  the  Negro  boys  than 
to  white  boys  and  their  coordinators. 
The  white  boys  would  be  less  apt  to  be 
misled  by  the  puffing  and  bloated  prom¬ 
ises  made  to  them,  and  less  apt  to  swal¬ 
low  such  bait  hook,  line  and  sinker.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  I  condone  false 
and  misleading  promises  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  anyone,  but  do  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  degrees  of  such  evil. 

At  any  rate,  during  our  conversation, 
I  told  Mr.  Fomos  if  he  was  not  going  to 
provide  anything  for  this  A  TEAM  the 
Department  had  promoted,  that  he  ought 
to  write  Mr.  Golden  and  let  him  know, 
rather  than  keeping  them  dangling  from 
the  hook  all  summer.  He  promised  to 
do  so,  and  to  send  me  a  copy  of  his  let¬ 
ter.  That  was  approximately  3  weeks 
ago;  I  have  not  yet  received  such  letter, 
and  can  only  assume  it  has  not  been  writ¬ 
ten. 

The  American  people  are  paying,  and 
paying  dearly,  for  better  service  than 
this.  Their  inquiries  should  not  be  ig¬ 
nored.  Assuming  that  this  is  not  an  iso¬ 
lated  case,  and  I  must  so  assume  because 
I  know  of  similar  others,  it  is  long  past 
due  that  attention  be  given  thereto, 
rather  than  permitting  it  to  become  pro¬ 
gressively  worse,  by  appropriating  addi¬ 
tional  moneys  for  some  more  of  the  same. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes¬ 
terday  my  colleague  from  the  Second 
District  of  Ohio,  whose  district  contains 
part  of  Cincinnati  as  does  mine,  at¬ 
tacked  the  war  on  poverty.  His  claim 
was  that  the  program  does  not  attack 
the  basic  problem,  that  of  hunger;  that 
the  program  is  not  using  the  correct 
means  to  arrive  at  the  goal  of  ending 
poverty;  that  the  structure  which  is  set 
up  is  failing  to  work;  that  more  power 
should  be  given  to  the  States  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  poverty;  and  that 
more  power  should  be  given  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  States  than  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  amended  bill.  He  sup¬ 
ports  much  of  his  statement  by  relying 
on  the  newspaper  accounts  of  comments 
by  Juvenile  Court  Judge  Benjamin 
Schwartz,  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Community 
Action  Commission  in  Cincinnati  which 
seeks  to  implement  the  fight  against  pov¬ 
erty  in  the  Cincinnati  area.  Unhappily, 
the  remarks  made  by  my  colleague  about 
Judge  Schwartz  have  been  printed  for 
the  whole  Nation  to  read,  even  though 
they  are  incomplete,  inaccurate,  and,  as 
the  judge  himself  protested  in  public 
letters,  entirely  distort  his  meaning. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  letter  of  Judge  Schwartz  of  July  15, 


which  was  widely  printed  in  the  press, 
and  which  condemns  the  newspaper  in¬ 
terpretation  relied  upon  by  my  colleague 
to  build  his  case.  Judge  Schwartz  said: 

Unfortunately  my  recent  comments  in  a 
newspaper  regarding  the  war  on  poverty  and 
the  Community  Action  Commission  were 
misconstrued  by  those  reporting  them  in 
such  a  way  that  misunderstandings  and  er¬ 
rant  opinions  were  the  result.  In  this  let¬ 
ter  I  would  like  to  make  emphatic  the  fact 
that  this  court  has  never  disagreed  with  the 
philosophy  and  goals  of  the  war  on  poverty 
because  we  have  fought  long  and  hard  our¬ 
selves  for  many  years  to  alleviate  the  mis¬ 
ery  of  the  poor. 

Further,  he  praised  some  portions  of 
the  program: 

We  recognize  that  such  programs  as  “Proj¬ 
ect  Head  Start”  and  the  emphasis  on  educa¬ 
tion  and  jobs  are  excellent  and  can  be  a  large 
step  forward. 

About  the  problems  of  hunger  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  he  said : 

This  court  has  seen  only  too  graphically  the 
procession  of  the  results  of  hunger  and  need. 
The  hostility  and  delinquent  behavior  of 
youngsters  and  the  despair  of  parents  demon¬ 
strates  time  after  time  the  old  truism  that 
“hunger  is  the  mother  of  crime  and  revolu¬ 
tion”  so  we  are  firm  in  our  belief  that  hunger 
and  the  other  basic  needs  must  be  alleviated 
before  many  of  the  other  programs  of  the 
war  on  poverty  can  succeed. 

This  is  the  core  problem  of  Mr. 
Schwartz’  difficulties  with  poverty.  Hun¬ 
ger  to  him  is  at  the  base  of  many  of  the 
cases  he  handles  in  his  court;  and  he 
says  that  much  could  be  solved  by  an 
increase  in  State  payments: 

The  general  relief  program  is  basically  a 
State  responsibility,  but  with  the  shortage  of 
funds,  scarce  and  underpaid  staff  minimum 
needs  of  the  less  fortunate  are  still  left  un¬ 
met  in  many  ways.  This  is  why  over  8,000 
children  in  our  schools  were  found  to  be 
without  lunch,  and  after  all  efforts  had  failed 
with  agencies  and  schools,  we  were  ultimately 
forced  to  take  this  problem  to  dedicated  citi¬ 
zens  within  the  community,  who  have  helped 
so  often  before,  to  obtain  temporary  assist¬ 
ance  until  a  more  permanent  solution  was 
found  later  on  after  the  “countryside  had 
been  aroused.”  The  entry  of  the  food  stamp 
program  of  the  Welfare  Department  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  County  has  helped  locally  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  raising  the  percentage  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  needs  being  met  from  70  percent  to  ap¬ 
proximately  80  percent,  but  obviously  this  is 
still  not  sufficient,  and  many  of  the  young¬ 
sters  and  their  families  are  still  “slipping 
through  the  cracks”  of  the  community  struc¬ 
ture. 

There  is  the  rub,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
very  core  of  the  criticism  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  poverty  program  is  essentially  a 
problem  caused  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  who  has  invoked  an  au¬ 
sterity  program  upon  the  poor  of  the 
State.  Disregarding  this,  my  colleague 
uses  a  misstatement  of  Judge  Schwartz’ 
criticisms  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  his 
criticism  of  a  Federal  Government  pro¬ 
gram.  Why  does  my  colleague  not  at¬ 
tack  the  program  which  is  the  core  prob¬ 
lem  for  Judge  Schwartz?  Why  does  he 
not  raise  his  voice  in  criticism  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Ohio?  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Governor’s  party,  and  should  have  some 
influence.  I  have  looked  in  vain  in  my 
files  for  a  criticism  by  my  colleague 
against  the  Governor.  Can  it  really  be 
that  he  does  not  understand  the  im¬ 
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plication  of  Judge  Schwartz’  criticisms — 
that  at  bottom  io  is  the  fault  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Onio? 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Judge 
Schwartz  criticizes  some  portions  of  the 
Federal  Government  war  on  poverty — we 
all  criticize  it  with  a  view  to  improving  it. 
But  what  my  colleague  does  not  mention 
about  the  resignation  of  Judge  Schwartz 
from  the  Community  Action  Commission 
is  that  he  attended  only  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  that  body  and  sent  a  delegate 
thereafter.  It  s  unfortunate  that  my 
colleague’s  case  should  be  built  on  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  judge  at  one  meeting. 
What  do  the  other  prominent  persons 
from  Cincinnati  think  about  the  resig¬ 
nation? 

Dr.  Campbell  C.  Crockett,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  Graduate 
School,  commented: 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  judge  didn’t 
choose  to  work  out  within  CAC  the  problems 
that  are  the  crucial  ones.  It’s  pretty  easy 
to  stand  outside,  criticize,  and  then  resign, 
and  I  regret  that  we  will  not  have  his  re¬ 
sources  to  work  with. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Hailstones,  dean  of  the 
college  of  business  administration  at 
Xavier  University,  commented: 

I  don’t  see  why,  if  he  has  some  good  ideas, 
the  judge  doesn’t  attend  our  meetings  more 
frequently  and  express  them.  There  is  a 
substantial  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
feelings  of  the  judge  and  the  rest  of  the 
commission.  The  only  way  for  us  to  whip 
poverty  is  for  all  to  work  together,  pool  our 
ideas,  and  tackle  problems  with  cooperation 
and  vigor. 

Mr.  Stanley  G.  McKie,  president  of  the 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  said  that 
he  was  “disappointed  that  Judge 
Schwartz  offered  his  resignation.  I  think 
the  Judge  might  help  more  by  staying 
on.  I  would  hope  he  would  reconsider." 

Another  point  should  be  considered 
about  the  speech  of  my  colleague.  For 
years  he  and  the  members  of  his  party, 
at  the  local,  State,  and  National  level, 
have  been  complaining  about  the  Federal 
power  grab,  using  this  myth  to  carry  on 
a  sterile,  political  monolog  with  the 
voters.  Now  we  are  using  a  program  de¬ 
vice  which  will  assure  decentralization 
of  decisionmaking,  assuring  to  the  local 
people  the  opportunity  to  make  local 
decisions,  administering  what  are  Federal 
funds  with  the  greatest  amount  of  local 
freedom.  We  of  the  majority  party  want 
this  program  of  local  responsibility  to 
work.  It  will  not  be  stopped  by  Con¬ 
gressmen  who,  now  that  they  have  the 
kind  of  program  structure  they  have  been 
calling  for  all  these  years,  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it  and  refuse  to  assist 
in  any  way.  It  will  not  be  stopped  by 
persons  who  come  out  for  the  war  against 
poverty  only  when  they  know  it  will  be 
carried  on  and  will  be  successful.  It  will 
not  be  stopped  by  persons  who  have  never 
before  spoken  about  the  issue,  who  have 
not  challenged  the  leadership  of  their 
State,  local,  and  Federal  party  groups 
when  in  fact  they  have  prevented  any 
kind  of  war  against  poverty  when  they 
were  in  power.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  hap¬ 
pily  for  these  United  States,  the  people 
are  more  intelligent,  and  are  led  more 
ably,  than  my  colleague  knows,  and  they 
will  support  our  efforts. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
support  H.R.  8283. 

It  is  too  soon  to  make  a  meaningful 
assessment  of  the  impact  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  poverty  program.  To  be  sure 
we  have  been  alarmed  by  excessive  po¬ 
litical  involvement  in  some  cities,  by  the 
haste  with  which  some  programs  have 
been  undertaken,  by  unfortunate  exper¬ 
iences  where  applicants  have  not  been 
adequately  screened.  Nevertheless,  it 
can  be  said  that  important  strides  have 
been  made. 

In  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  District, 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  two  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education  are  now 
participating  in  the  college  work-study 
program:  The  Lowell  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  is  performing  vital  commu¬ 
nity  tasks  never  undertaken  before.  The 
large  Head  Start  program  in  Lawrence 
shows  hopeful  signs  of  bringing  under¬ 
privileged  youngsters  to  a  level  where 
they  can  compete  effectively  with  other 
children  when  they  begin  school  in  the 
fall.  Seven  other  Fifth  District  commu¬ 
nities  are  also  conducting  Head  Start 
programs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  fer¬ 
ment  in  many  communities  around  the 
country.  Perhaps  this  was  the  predicta¬ 
ble  result  of  an  effort  to  change  the  tra¬ 
ditional  patterns  of  social  and  economic 
organization  which  have,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  prevented  Americans  from  pro¬ 
gressing  as  far  as  their  character  and 
ability  will  take  them.  This  fact  makes 
it  imperative  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  permit  local  communities  to 
do  the  job  themselves.  It  should  never 
interject  itself  into  the  decision-making 
process  at  the  local  level. 

As  I  said,  I  think  that  it  is  too  early 
for  a  meaningful  assessment  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  But  I  think  that  the  Congress 
will  be  remiss  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not 
conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  early  in  1966.  By  that  time,  we 
will  have  enough  data  on  which  to  base 
an  inquiry.  The  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  like  all  agencies,  should  be 
held  to  a  strict  accounting  of  its  use  of 
funds  and  the  standards  of  achievement 
should  be  set  high.  The  results  of  such 
a  study  should  be  given  great  weight  in 
determining  the  necessity  or  wisdom  of 
additional  legislation  at  that  time. 

If  we  fail  to  provide  diligent  over¬ 
sight  over  this  program  we  will  not  be 
living  up  to  our  responsibility  to  see  that 
Federal  money  is  spent  wisely,  nor  will 
we  be  serving  the  cause  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Americans  for  whom  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  conducted. 

Mr,  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
Sunday  I  spent  3  hours  at  the  Job  Corps 
center  at  Camp  Kilmer  in  my  district. 
This  was  my  third  visit  to  the  center 
and  I  have  been  consistently  impressed 
with  what  I  have  seen.  The  1,000  young 
men  between  16  and  21  years  of  age  are 
a  cross-section  of  the  Nation.  They 
come  from  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Kansas,  Pennsylvania;  in  fact,  they  are 
from  every  corner  of  the  country.  They 
are  getting  the  counseling,  the  morale¬ 
building,  and  the  other  help  they  need 
under  a  program  run  by  one  of  our  larg¬ 
est  industries.  Along  with  some  won¬ 
derful  men  from  Rutgers  University, 


representatives  of  Federal  Electric  of 
I.T.  &  T.  with  tremendous  experience  in 
job  training  are  doing  an  excellent  job 
with  the  trainees. 

This  particular  project  has  atti’acted 
national  attention  from  the  start.  The 
top  people  in  the  AFL-CIO  in  educa¬ 
tional  and  economic  opportunity  work 
have  visited  the  camp  and  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  like  what  they  see.  The 
president  of  the  National  Hotel  &  Res¬ 
taurant  Workers  has  stated  that  they 
will  need  150,000  men  to  work  in  cook¬ 
ing  and  baking.  They  have  made  some 
suggestions  and  they  generally  have  en¬ 
dorsed  the  program. 

There  is  also  a  tremendous  shortage 
of  men  to  serve  the  motorist  in  gas  sta¬ 
tions  and  doing  automotive  repairs  that 
do  not  require  the  training  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  mechanic.  Private  industry  has 
donated  over  $100,000  in  machinery  and 
equipment  so  the  young  men  may  be 
trained  and  become  employed. 

The  National  Boy  Scout  headquarters 
are  in  the  area  and  four  Explorer  Scout 
troops  are  being  organized.  A  4-H  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  started  with  the  help  of 
the  Cornell  Dairy  Farm  and  the  Farm¬ 
er’s  Cooperative  Association  of  New 
Brunswick.  Through  this  program  the 
young  men  will  have  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens  and  will  be  trained  to  do  land¬ 
scaping. 

Many  of  our  early  fears  concerning 
discipline  and  the  behavior  of  the  young 
men  have  faded  away.  Actually,  the 
communities  have  embraced  these  young 
men  so  that  they  are  enjoying  social  ad¬ 
vantages  they  never  had  before.  Many 
of  our  good  people  are  simply  showing 
some  love,  a  commodity  which  many  of 
the  young  men  have  never  received. 

I  spoke  to  instructors  whom  I  know 
who  took  employment  here  on  leaves  of 
absence  from  their  regular  jobs  and  they 
tell  me  that  there  is  a  ray  of  hope  and 
of  light.  These  young  men  have  grown 
and  they  have  a  new  social  outlook. 
They  now  realize  that  they  can  become 
good  citizens  and  that  there  is  a  place  in 
society  for  them.  Our  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  are  interested  in  them. 
This  is  a  hard  job  and  is  one  which  re¬ 
quires  dedication  and  patience.  If  we 
pursue  it,  it  will  be  well  worth  our  while. 

Yesterday  as  I  listened  to  some  of  the 
opponents  of  this  bill  talk,  I  was  made  to 
feel  that  it  was  a  crime  to  be  poor.  I 
have  checked  out  what  I  am  about  to  tell 
you;  namely,  that  many  in  the  group  of 
enrollees  are  good,  healthy,  normal,  in¬ 
telligent  young  men  and  that  they  will 
profit  greatly  from  this  program.  They 
are  moral  and  they  are  industrious. 
Unfortunately,  many  come  from  im¬ 
poverished  backgrounds  where  they  could 
never  dream  of  the  equal  opportunity  we 
hope  to  give  them  when  they  complete 
their  training  course.  It  is  no  crime  to 
be  poor;  it  is  a  crime  to  refuse  help  to 
those  who  need  it  when  we  ourselves  live 
in  a  state  of  accelerating  affluence. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  I  voted  against  the 
so-called  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  I  would  like  to  add — for  that  same 
record — that  I  did  so  with  reluctance, 
and  with  the  hope  that  my  reservations 
about  the  efficacy  of  this  historic  effort  to 
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eliminate  poverty  in  our  land  would  prove 
to  be  ill-founded,  because  I  fully  recog¬ 
nized  the  laudable  ambitions  of  those  who 
supported  the  passage  of  that  act  and  the 
need — an  urgent  need,  I  might  add — for 
innovation  and  improvement  in  the  then- 
existing  programs  for  cooperative  Fed¬ 
eral,  State  and  local  attacks  on  the  causes 
of  self-perpetuating  poverty. 

What  might  be  called  the  preamble  to 
the  1964  act — by  which  I  refer  to  section 
2,  thereof — sets  forth  a  lofty  goal,  and 
one  with  the  appropriateness  of  which 
there  can  be  no  dispute: 

It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  in  this  Nation  by 
opening  to  everyone  the  opportunity  for  edu¬ 
cation  and  training,  the  opportunity  to  work, 
and  the  opportunity  to  live  in  decency  and 
dignity. 

We  have  heard,  here,  these  past  3  days, 
many  echoes  of  those  challenging  words. 
But  that  same  section  goes  on  to  say — in 
its  final  sentence: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  strengthen, 
supplement,  and  coordinate  efforts  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  that  policy. 

Have  we  succeeded? 

As  those  of  us  who  served  in  the  last 
Congress  can  testify,  last  year’s  act  was 
passed  in  a  spirit  of  urgency,  if  not  of 
haste,  and  those  of  us  who  sought  to  sub¬ 
mit  or  to  support  mendments  designed  to 
improve  or  to  clarify  the  hastily  and 
loosely  drawn  product  of  the  committee’s 
enthusiasm — which  action  we  felt  was 
required  of  us  as  ersponsible  legislators — 
or  those  of  us  subsequently  felt  compelled 
to  vote  against  that  bill  on  final  passage 
bcause  we  were  still  so  troubled  by  so 
many  of  its  provisions,  were  wrongly 
chrged  at  a  later  date  as  being  either  woe¬ 
fully  blind  to  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  poverty  in  America,  or  wilfully  callous 
to  the  plight  of  those  who  suffered  from 
the  blight  of  being  poor. 

However,  it  is  apparent  that  even  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  last  year’s  bill 
feared,  at  least  in  some  degree,  that  cer¬ 
tain  of  our  questions  concerning  the 
wisdom  and  workability  of  the  various 
programs  set  up  thereunder  had  validity. 
This  is  borne  out,  for  instance,  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  first  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  report  accompanying 
this  year’s  bill,  wherein  the  committee 
majority  states  that  the  1-year  authori¬ 
zation  granted  in  connection  with  the 
1964  act  was  “a  control  technique  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Congress  in  order  to  re¬ 
quire  a  close  check  and  reevaluation  of 
this  new  program.” 

Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  having  ap¬ 
proved  of  this  declaration  of  war  on 
poverty — which  approval  was  evidently 
thereafter  ratified  by  the  electorate — I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  that 
decision. 

I  am  equally  willing,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
vote  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  that 
war  as  well  as  to  escalate  it,  where  such 
escalation  is  indicated  as  being  required 
on  the  basis  of  such  combat  experience 
as  we  have  now  had. 

However,  the  pertinent  question,  here, 
as  I  see  it,  is  whether  or  not  we  have  yet 
acquired,  at  the  level  of  action,  a  suf¬ 
ficient  experience  with  this  program  in 
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all  its  various  aspects  to  financially  es¬ 
calate  it  to  twice  the  current  level, 
as  recommended  in  H.R.  8283.  In  my 
judgment,  we  have  not. 

Another  pertinent  question  revolves 
around  our  continuing  responsibility  as 
legislators  to  “reevaluate” — for  that  is 
the  word  used  by  the  committee  major¬ 
ity  in  its  report — a  program  which,  of 
necessity,  is  experimental  in  nature. 
Have  we  carried  out  that  responsibility? 
In  my  judgment,  again,  the  answer  has 
to  be  we  have  not. 

Let  me  refer,  again,  to  the  committee 
report.  In  the  second  paragraph  on  page 
1  of  the  report,  it  stated  that  cer¬ 
tain  “on-the-spot  field  investigations” 
were  undertaken  by  an  ad  hoc  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  full  committee.  This  was 
evidently  in  addition  to  the  6  partial  days 
of  hearings  held  by  that  special  subcom¬ 
mittee  here  in  Washington.  But,  the  re¬ 
port  then  sets  forth  this  admission: 

A  more  complete  investigation  was  not 
possible  because  of  the  very  heavy  congres¬ 
sional  legislative  schedule  during  the  early 
part  of  the  89th  Congress. 

And  it  is  added: 

It  was  not  possible  -to  completely  judge 
some  of  the  programs  of  this  great  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  elimination  of  poverty  because 
the  program  is  only  in  its  initial  stages  of 
operation. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to 
those  6  or  so  days  of  formal  hearings 
here  in  Washington,  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell] 
stated  at  the  outset,  and  this  appears  on 
page  3  of  the  hearings: 

These  hearings  will  be  brief.  There  will 
be  no  filibusters  allowed.  We  will  rigidly 
adhere  to  the  5-minute  rule.  Witnesses  will 
be  cut  to  a  minimum  list.  We  intend  to  pass 
this  bill  out  by  the  1st  of  May. 

A  quick  run-through  of  the  hearings 
will  indicate,  to  anyone  who  is  willing 
to  look,  that  the  hearings  were,  indeed, 
brief  and  the  list  of  witnesses  was,  in¬ 
deed,  cut  to  a  minimum. 

Thus  we  have  before  us,  now,  as  so 
many  of  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  have  been  attempting  to  point  out, 
a  woefully  inadequate  lack  of  basic  in¬ 
formation  on  which  to  justify,  either  to 
ourselves,  or  to  the  taxpayers  of  America, 
or  even  to  the  poor,  themselves,  who  must 
depend  upon  us  to  make  this  experiment 
bear  fruit,  a  virtual  doubling  of  the  funds 
with  which  to  carry  on  this  war. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  has  been  far  too  much  emphasis 
on  fast  action  in  and  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  too  little 
emphasis  on  skilled  and  sensitive  plan¬ 
ning,  as  well  as — in  Chairman  Powell’s 
own  words — too  many  “giant  fiestas  of 
political  patronage”  at  the  local  or  com¬ 
munity  level,  and  too  much  political  in¬ 
fighting  and  duplication  of  effort  as  well 
as  overlapping  of  goals. 

Some  of  this  is  understandable.  Per¬ 
haps,  in  view  of  the  experimental  nature 
and  the  very  magnitude  of  the  effort, 
some  of  this  is  even  excusable.  But  will 
we — can  we — help  to  eradicate  such  un¬ 
fortunate  aspects  of  our  experience  with 
the  program  so  far  by  bailing  in  twice 
the  amount  of  funds  as  are  now  in  use? 
I  do  not  see  how. 


We  share  a  common  burden  of  respon¬ 
sibility  to  those  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  are  poor — but  we  have  an  equal  re¬ 
sponsibility,  for  which  we  must  answer 
to  all  whom  we  represent,  for  legislating 
in  a  manner  befitting  a  deliberative 
body — something  this  particular  Con¬ 
gress  all  too  often  seems  to  be  not — and 
of  applying  to  the  problem  we  face  and 
to  the  decision  we  must  make  as  much 
commonsense  as  we  can  muster,  in  or¬ 
der  that  we  can  truly  serve  the  construc¬ 
tive  purposes  this  program  offers. 

In  conclusion,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  un¬ 
less  this  bill  can  be  held  at  a  reasonable 
and  appropriate  level  of  authorization 
under  existing  circumstances,  I  shall  feel 
constrained  to  vote  against  it. 

I  shall  do  so,  in  essence,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  unwise  to  fire  the  second  barrel 
of  what  has  up  to  now  been  a  rather 
tragic  kind  of  shotgun  blast  at  poverty, 
until  we  are  sure  that  our  first  shot  has 
found  at  least  some  portion  of  the  tar¬ 
get. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
March  8,  1965,  I  addressed  the  House 
with  regard  to  a  serious  problem  which 
confronted  our  State  with  regard  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  pointed  out  that  our  State  was  most 
interested  in  erasing  the  causes  of  pov¬ 
erty  in  this  Nation.  I  pointed  out  that 
our  State  had  established  within  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Governor  a  division  of  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  staffed  with  com¬ 
petent  professional  personnel,  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  assist  in  this  program.  Such 
cooperation,  it  was  felt,  could  bring  the 
full  resources  of  our  State  and  its  agen¬ 
cies  to  bear  on  these  problems. 

In  spite  of  this  cooperation  and  intent, 
the  State  cabinet  felt  compelled  to  pass 
a  resolution  in  which  they  noted  that 
projects  under  the  Economic  Opportun¬ 
ity  Act,  which  were  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Governor,  had  been  nego¬ 
tiated  directly  by  the  Washington  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  other  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  having  delegated  respon¬ 
sibilities  under  the  act.  I  considered  this 
to  be  a  breach  of  the  intent  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  urged  at  that  time  that  this 
matter  be  cleared  up.  We  have  not  seen 
much  improvement. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  we  have 
seen  some  rather  serious  problems  de¬ 
velop  with  regard  to  this  program.  Pov¬ 
erty  is  a  relative  matter,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  millions  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  are  not  really  getting  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  Of  course,  there  have  been 
successes  in  the  program,  but  there  have 
been  some  notable  cases  of  bungling. 

I  voted  for  this  program  last  year  and 
said  at  that  time  that  I  would  review 
my  decision  and  expected  that  we  would 
see  some  substantial  strides  in  adminis¬ 
tration  and  accomplishment  if  I  were  to 
vote  to  continue  this  particular  attack 
on  poverty.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  not 
the  only  Federal  program  that  seeks  to 
help  the  poverty  stricken,  for  in  our  ag¬ 
riculture,  area  development,  education, 
and  health  programs  we  are  attempting 
to  seek  out  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
eliminate  them. 

I  feel  quite  strongly  that  this  program 


has  not  met  the  basic  needs  and  that 
it  should  be  revamped  and  that  more  co¬ 
operation  should  and  must  be  shown  to 
State  governments  like  Florida,  where 
progressive  people  can  cooperate  and 
work  for  the  very  ends  for  which  this 
program  was  established. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  last  year  au¬ 
thorized  $947.5  million  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  its  program 
for  combating  poverty  in  this  country. 
This  year  H.R.  8283  is  requesting  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  $1,895  billion,  about  double 
that  which  was  authorized  in  the  last 
fiscal  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  not  progressed  to  the  point 
where  it  can  efficiently  be  doubled  in  1 
year  and  achieve  the  maximum  amount 
of  efforts  toward  the  combating  of  pov¬ 
erty  without  an  unusual  amount  of 
waste  and  duplication  and  inefficient  use 
of  tax  dollars. 

I  am  also  somewhat  disappointed,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Office  has  not  made 
further  advantages  of  the  Job  Corps 
training  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be 
one  of  the  greatest  services  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  teaching  young  men  and  women 
skills  that  are  so  needed.  I  feel  that 
this  is  where  the  heart  of  the  program 
should  be  and  that  not  enough  effort 
and  emphasis  is  being  placed  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  field. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
will  undoubtedly  approve  H.R.  8283,  dou¬ 
bling  the  appropriation  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  war-on-poverty  program,  thus 
bringing  its  spending  authority  to  $1.9 
billion.  Unfortunately,  H.R.  8283  also 
proposes  to  abolish  the  Governor’s  veto 
power  over  the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
authorized  appropriations  for  the  poverty 
program  for  1  year.  This  1-year  appro¬ 
priation  was  authorized  to  insure  the 
operational  record  of  the  program's  first 
year  would  be  carefully  reviewed,  admin¬ 
istrative  procedures  reevaluated,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  in  accom¬ 
plishing  legislative  objectives  carefully 
appraised. 

However,  after  a  cursory  and,  in  my 
opinion,  inadequate  consideration  of  only 
one  of  the  10  programs  of  the  poverty 
war,  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  abruptly  terminated  hearings 
on  the  program,  though  many  witnesses 
remained  to  be  heard,  and  reported  this 
bill  to  double  appropriations  for  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  practice,  the  poverty  program  has 
been  beset  with  administrative  difficul¬ 
ties,  by  controversy  among  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  existing  service  agencies,  by 
charges  that  highhanded  bureaucratic 
methods  have  completely  bypassed  local 
agencies  and  administrations.  These 
charges  and  difficulties  should  be  inves¬ 
tigated.  Congress  should  have  full  and 
adequate  information  as  to  how  these 
difficulties  can  be  resolved  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  war-on-poverty  strategy. 

Furthermore,  I  take  issue  with  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  abolish  the  Governors’  veto 
power  over  community  action  programs. 
Already  those  programs  sponsored  by  an 
institution  of  higher  education  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  approval  of  the  Governors. 
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The  Governors’  veto  power  is  to  assure 
that  programs  are  coordinated  with  the 
array  of  local-State-Federal  programs 
administered  by  State  agencies.  Not 
only  should  this  power  be  maintained,  it 
should  be  extended. 

Certainly,  local  bickering,  political 
boondoggling,  and  administrative  diffi¬ 
culties,  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  the 
poverty  program.  Despite  its  experi¬ 
mental  nature  and  its  short  duration,  the 
poverty  program  has  garnered  the  inter¬ 
est  and  assistance  of  well-meaning  citi¬ 
zens  who  are  aware  of  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  low-income  families  and  who 
wish  to  help  alleviate  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  In  my  district  in  Kansas  local 
response  has  resulted  in  a  number  of 
headstart  programs  successfully  under¬ 
way  this  summer,  four  of  our  colleges  are 
assisting  college  students  from  low-in¬ 
come  families  under  the  college  work- 
study  program.  In  western  Kansas,  pro¬ 
grams  to  assist  migrant  farmworkers  and 
their  children  continue. 

As  the  record  of  the  poverty  program 
now  stands,  confused,  inadequately  eval¬ 
uated,  rampant  with  administrative  de¬ 
lay  and  controversy,  instead  of  escalating 
the  poverty  war  to  twice  its  present  size 
by  doubling  appropriations  authoriza¬ 
tions  with  this  bill,  Congress  should  know 
where  this  money  is  be  spent  and  how 
the  shortcomings  of  the  program  are  to 
be  eliminated.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
problems  and  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
poverty  program  as  it  now  operates.  We 
cannot  simply  pump  twice  as  much 
money  into  the  program  and  expect  these 
difficulties  to  resolve  themselves.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  investi¬ 
gate  these  difficulties  and  take  necessary 
legislative  action  if  we  expect  this  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  to  in  any  measure 
achieve  its  noble  objectives. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
heard  it  argued  by  opponents  of  this  bill 
that  the  achievements  of  last  year’s  act 
cannot  yet  be  ascertained.  But,  the  facts 
are  that  the  economic  opportunity  pro¬ 
gram  has  already  relieved  many  sections 
of  our  country  where  aid  was  badly 
needed.  Although  a  total  appraisal  is 
not  possible,  the  evidence  thus  far 
dramatically  indicates  the  real  worth  of 
the  economic  opportunity  program. 

In  the  1  year  since  its  creation  the 
economic  opportunity  program  has  made 
available  to  Miami,  Fla.,  nearly  $4  mil¬ 
lion,  which  has  been  effectively  used  to 
increase  employment,  particularly  that 
of  young  people,  to  aid  students,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  adult  education  and  increased 
educational  opportunities  for  migrant 
workers,  and  to  develop  community  wel¬ 
fare  programs. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  effective 
utilization  of  funds  in  Miami  must  go 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Program, 
Inc.,  of  Dade  County.  This  nonprofit 
organization,  established  by  community 
leaders,  has  developed  a  system  of  pro¬ 
gram  px-iorities  and  has  coordinated  the 
activities  of  the  various  groups  that  re¬ 
ceive  aid.  It  has  also  worked  to  dis¬ 
seminate  in  Dade  County  information 
about  the  poverty  program. 

In  the  area  of  employment,  the  Miami 
Youth  Opportunity  Center  of  the  Florida 
State  Employment  Service  announced 


recently  that  25  percent  of  the  12,000 
Dade  County  high  school  graduates  have 
already  secured  permanent  jobs.  The 
State  employment  service  has  helped  by 
administering  tests  and  selecting  stu¬ 
dents  with  skills  in  various  areas. 

The  Youth  Opportunity  Center  has 
sent  letters  to  employers  in  the  area  in 
an  effort  to  spearhead  a  drive  to  hire 
young  people.  A  welcome  addition  to  the 
services  performed  by  these  two  organi¬ 
zations  is  that  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  established  under  the  OEO. 
It  provides  jobs  for  youngsters  in  fam¬ 
ilies  with  incomes  under  $3,000. 

The  adult  education  programs — as  well 
as  work-study  plans  at  local  colleges — 
which  enable  students  to  complete  their 
education  by  providing  them  with  part- 
time  jobs,  help  to  uplift  the  educational 
level  of  Dade  County. 

Despite  the  overall  success  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Miami  area,  one  large  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  population  there  has  not  fully 
shared  in  all  the  benefits  of  the  program. 
These  are  the  Cuban  refugees  who  have 
entered  the  United  States  in  their  effort 
to  flee  the  plague  of  Castro  communism. 
Since  1961,  almost  200,000  of  them  have 
entered  the  United  States  through  Miami 
with  almost  half  that  number  residing 
there  at  present.  While  we  welcome 
these  individuals,  their  presence  has 
placed  an  extraoi'dinary  burden  on  the 
social,  educational,  and  welfare  agencies 
of  Dade  County. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  esteemed 
fi-iend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  fMr.  Gibbons!,  for  offering  the 
amendment  cosponsored  by  me  and  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Florida  fMr.  Pepper],  which  per¬ 
mits  young  Cuban  refugees  to  participate 
in  the  Job  Corps  and  neighborhood  youth 
program.  In  addition,  I  thank  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell],  for  his  assistance  in  al¬ 
lowing  this  amendment  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
a  favorable  vote. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  war  on 
poverty  has  had  a  successful  start  in 
Miami.  Clearly,  then,  the  bill  now  under 
considei'ation  will  strengthen  last  year’s 
legislation  and  should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8283,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1965. 

Though  only  a  short  10  months  old, 
and  not  without  its  share  of  the  normal 
administrative  difficulties  in  getting 
started,  the  economic  opportunity  pro¬ 
gram  has  already  proved  that  it  has  the 
potential  of  becoming  a  valuable  and  ef¬ 
fective  tool  in  mobilizing  the  Nation’s 
human  and  financial  resources  to  attack 
the  basic  causes  of  poverty  and  high  un¬ 
employment  among  America’s  30  million 
disadvantaged  citizens. 

As  one  of  the  original  congressional 
sponsor  of  President  Johnson’s  war  on 
poverty,  I  am  confident  that  we  will  all 
be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  promising 
new  approach  to  solving  the  tragic  para¬ 
dox  of  extreme  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
an  alltime  record  high  prosperity  for 
most  Americans. 

In  addition  to  the  Job  Corps  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  which  offer 
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basic  education  and  job  training  for 
young  people  who  are  both  out  of  school 
and  out  of  work,  the  war  on  poverty  in¬ 
cludes  a  work-training  program  to  keep 
teenagers  from  dropping  out  of  high 
school,  a  work-study  program  to  help 
needy  college  students  continue  their 
education,  a  comprehensive  community 
action  program  to  assist  local  groups  in 
antipoverty  projects  tailored  to  special 
community  needs,  and  the  VISTA  pro¬ 
gram,  the  domesic  version  of  the  world 
famous  Peace  Corps,  composed  of  highly 
qualified  volunteers  who  serve  in  areas 
of  intense  urban  or  rural  poverty. 

The  antipovei*ty  program  represents  a 
national  commitment  to  the  elimination 
of  deprivation  and  dependency  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  rare  in  peace¬ 
time  that  so  many  agencies,  public  and 
pi-ivate,  Federal,  State,  and  local,  have 
joined  together  with  such  singleminded 
purpose.  Certainly,  never  before  in  our 
peacetime  history  has  such  a  large  and 
complex  program  gotten  underway  so 
successfully  and  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time. 

This  program  is  not  directed  just  at 
the  symptoms  of  poverty,  but  rather  at 
its  causes.  It  is  a  program  which  seeks  ( 
not  merely  to  ameliorate  and  alleviate, 
but  to  prevent  and  rehabilitate.  It  seeks 
not  to  suppox-t  the  poor  or  make  them  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  generosity  of  others. 

It  seeks  instead  to  provide  them  with 
hope,  with  training,  and,  in  short,  with 
a  chance  to  help  themselves. 

Understandably,  the  war  on  poverty 
places  great  emphasis  on  the  young,  and 
on  education  and  job  training.  There  is 
provision,  of  course,  for  a  great  variety 
of  other  services,  other  aids,  designed  to 
help  people  lift  themselves  from  povei-ty. 

In  fact,  the  range  of  services  and  types 
of  assistance  that  are  possible  under  this 
program  and  available  to  the  poor  are, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  limited  only  by  the 
ingenuity  of  those  designing  local  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  poor. 

With  the  tremendous  support  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  received  so  far  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  I  am  confident  we  will 
meet  the  solemn  commitment  under¬ 
taken  last  year  to  eliminate  want,  dep¬ 
rivation,  and  need,  in  this,  the  richest 
Nation  on  earth. 

Already  we  can  point  to  major  ac¬ 
complishments:  10,000  youths  currently 
in  training  for  employment  in  48  Job 
Corps  centers,  with  more  than  50  new 
centers  soon  to  be  opened;  275,000  young 
students  given  part-time  employment 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  school; 
37,000  illiterate  adults  being  trained  in 
40  States;  550,000  preschool  youngsters 
getting  Head  Start  training  this  summer; 
and  87,000  family  heads  with  270,000  de¬ 
pendents  receiving  intensive  training 
and  guidance  that  will  eventually  en¬ 
able  them  to  become  self-supporting  and 
get  off  welfare  rolls. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  to¬ 
day  provides  authorization  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.9  billion  to  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
Its  programs. 

Administration  officials  have  indicated 
that  these  new  funds  will  be  sufficient  to 
support  the  following  program  levels  for 
the  fiscal  year  1966:  Job  Corps,  80,000; 
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community  action,  1,100  grants  to  some 
700  communities;  VISTA,  5,000  volun¬ 
teers;  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  300,- 
000  teenagers  in  500  communities,  plus 
an  additional  100,000  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1966;  college  work-study,  about 
145,000  students  in  1,300  colleges;  adult 
basic  education,  70,000  trainees  in  50 
States  and  4  territories;  work  experience, 
224,000  participants  also  in  50  States  and 
4  territories;  and  rural  loans,  $36.8  mil¬ 
lion  for  22,000  individual  loans  and  $8.2 
million  for  400  co-op  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures  represent 
the  first  real  concerted  nationwide  at¬ 
tack  ever  made  against  the  root  causes 
of  human  poverty  and  high  unemploy¬ 


ment  in  America. 

In  this  affluent  society  of  ours,  we  have 
a  serious  obligation  to  support  this 
unique  and  extremely  promising  effort 


I 


I 


to  assure  all  our  citizens  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  their  rightful  share  of 
the  material  blessings  this  Nation  has  in 
such  rich  abundance. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  to  express  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  President  by  voting  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  H.R.  8283,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1965. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  even 
the  strongest  supporter  of  H.R.  8283, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1963,  would  be  among  the  first  to 
agree  that  the  war  on  poverty  has  had 
a  very  painful  beginning  in  its  first  year. 

No  one  can  seriously  deny  that  many 
of  the  criticisms  directed  against  the 
program  in  the  past  several  days  are 
quite  meritorious. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  planning  and  not 
enough  to  program  operation. 

It  is  certainly  correct  that  standards 
or  yardsticks  to  evaluate  whether  the 
various  programs  are  a  success  or  a  fail¬ 
ure  are  woefully  inadequate. 

It  would  surely  be  reasonable  to  place 
a  stronger  emphasis  on  the  goal  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  proportion  of  expenditures 
that  directly  benefit  the  poor,  as  opposed 
to  the  initially  high  costs  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  There  is  no  reason  why  sal¬ 
aries  provided  to  workers  in  the  war  on 
poverty  should  be  higher  than  those  for 
individuals  doing  substantially  the  same 
work  in  other  fields.  In  addition,  the 
evidence  indicates  that  those  adminis¬ 
tering  programs  ought  to  take  greater 
care  not  to  spend  money  for  items  that 
in  the  past  have  been  made  available 
without  charge  or  at  lower  prices. 


Moreover,  it  is  reasonable  to  request 
administrative  officials  of  OEO  to  show 
greater  awareness  that  efforts  to  oversell 
or  overpublicize  the  program  may  do  ir¬ 
reparable  psychological  injury  to  those 
who  are  deserving  and  yet  must  be 
turned  away  in  direct  denial  of  the 
promises  made  to  them  in  publicity. 

We  must  recognize  that  out  in  the  field 
there  have  been  some  controversies 
among  Governors  and  mayors  and  even 
among  the  poor  themselves.  But  by  the 
same  token  we  should  recognize  there 
are  amendments  contained  in  H.R.  8283 
which  will  minimize  these  conflicts  in 
the  future  and  that  many  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties  will  ease  themselves  out  over  the 


coming  months  through  the  simple  fact 
of  experience  in  cooperation. 

Nevertheless,  none  of  us  who  believe  in 
the  basic  underlying  purposes  of  the 
poverty  program  want  to  see  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program  dominated  by 
selfish  persons  whose  sole  objective  is  to 
use  the  programs  for  personal  advantage. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  important  that 
precedents  be  established  to  guarantee 
that  the  poor  be  included  and  have  a 
voice  in  the  formulation  and  enactment 
of  policy.  It  is  equally  important  that 
the  word  “consultation”  among  all 
groups  be  made  meaningful  through 
policy  directives. 

Governing  boards  should  not  be  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  those  who  do  not  live 
in  the  impoverished  areas  affected. 
Local  neighborhood  advisory  groups 
must  have  some  voice  not  only  in  the 
formation  of  policy  but  in  the  direction 
of  program. 

Moreover,  community  action  programs 
should  not  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  social  workers.  Trained  social 
workers  serving  as  advisers  may  be  help¬ 
ful  if  they  are  not  permitted  to  dominate 
the  program,  but  the  point  that  there 
exists  in  many  cities  a  gigantie  social 
welfare  machine  is  well  taken. 

In  the  ensuing  year  there  must  be  new 
emphasis  on  methods  that  are  creative 
enough  or  militant  enough  to  really  help 
the  poor  and  deliver  a  knockout  blow  to 
those  who  are  always  ready  to  criticize 
but  never  ready  to  provide  constructive 
or  positive  assistance. 

Yet  the  scene  is  not  totally  bleak.  In 
fact,  we  have  been  making  startling  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  past  half  year  or  more. 

As  Representative  of  the  Fourth  Mis¬ 
souri  District  which  contains  seven  rural 
counties.  I  have  discussed  the  rural 
program  with  several  ministers  and 
school  officials.  I  have  been  assured  that 
while  the  program  may  not  be  perfectly 
organized  at  the  moment,  it  will  become 
efficiently  operative  and  effective  within 
the  coming  year. 

Those  of  us  who  are  fair  enough  to 
frankly  admit  the  earlier  shortcomings 
of  the  program,  supported  the  recent  in¬ 
vestigations  which  will  serve  to  strength¬ 
en  the  program  in  the  future.  Those 
weaknesses  were  fully  ventilated. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  or,  if  you  please,  the  plus  side 
of  the  ledger.  The  program  seems  to  be 
soundly  conceived.  I  have  confidence 
that  the  administration  in  the  months 
ahead  will  be  handled  well  and  faithfully 
carried  out.  The  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  is  now  in  the  process  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  system  of  seven  regional  offices. 
After  these  develop  and  expand,  many  of 
the  current  difficulties  will  surely  dis¬ 
appear.  No  one  will  be  able  to  say  the 
existence  of  these  offices  will  mean  a  less 
significant  role  by  the  State  agencies. 

The  most  eloquent  argument  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war  on  poverty  is  to 
appraise  its  record  of  accomplishment 
in  the  9  short  months  since  its  establish¬ 
ment. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  OEO  had  to 
be  organized  from  scratch,  and  despite 
the  President’s  decision  to  postpone  proj¬ 
ects  until  after  the  November  election, 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965  programs 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  OEO  had  di¬ 


rectly  reached  out  to  1,167,000  persons 
and  had  indirectly  benefited  another 
1,943,000  individuals.  By  the  time  all 
the  funds  allocated  for  fiscal  year  1965 
are  actually  expended  the  total  number 
of  persons  directly  and  indirectly  affect¬ 
ed  will  swell  from  3,110,000  to  5,872,000. 

Such  a  record  of  accomplishment  in  a 
9-month  period  is  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Let  us  look  at  some  meaningful  statistics : 
10,000  persons  are  now  receiving  training 
in  the  Job  Corps;  265,000  persons  are  al¬ 
ready  as  of  this  date  participating  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps;  35,000  older 
persons  previously  unable  to  complete 
their  schooling  are  now  a  part  of  the 
adult  basic  education  program;  88,000 
persons  are  enrolled  in  the  work-experi¬ 
ence  program,  and  another  85,000  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  work-study  program  are  able 
for  the  first  time  to  earn  money  while 
pursuing  their  education. 

Under  the  rural  loan  program  11,000 
persons  have  been  assisted  to  break  the 
credit  bander  in  agriculturally  impover¬ 
ished  areas  of  the  country. 

This  bill  will  permit  expansion  of  these 
programs  to  affect  twice  as  many  per¬ 
sons. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  authorization 
will  be  sufficient  to  provide  1,100  com¬ 
munity  action  grants  in  700  communi¬ 
ties;  adult  basic  education  programs 
affecting  70,000  undereducated  adults; 
work  experience  for  224,000  participants; 
training  in  the  Job  Corps  and  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  for  480,000  enrollees; 
and  rural  poverty  loans  to  22,100  indi¬ 
viduals  and  to  410  sponsoring  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Progress  has  definitely  been  made  in 
the  special  programs  to  combat  poverty 
in  rural  areas.  Although  the  program 
in  our  congressional  district  in  west-cen¬ 
tral  Missouri  is  just  beginning  to  func¬ 
tion,  I  am  optimistic  that  it  will  soon  be¬ 
come  well  established  and  prove  out  as  a 
workable  program.  I  have  confidence 
that  unselfish  leadership  will  come  for¬ 
ward  and  also  confidence  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  when  it  does  grow  will  relieve  the 
poverty  of  the  small  farmer.  Low-in¬ 
come  l'ural  families  can  and  surely  will 
benefit  by  the  grant  and  loan  programs 
provided  by  this  measure. 

We  must  remember  that  the  poverty 
program  did  not  become  a  reality  until 
the  bill  was  signed  last  August.  That 
first  measure  had  a  lofty  purpose,  to  fight 
toward  the  ultimate  elimination  of  de¬ 
privation  and  dependency.  Everyone 
knew  this  would  require  a  monumental 
effort.  It  was  heralded  as  an  effort  to 
help  people  help  themselves.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  not  one  just  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  which  would  continue  to  leave 
them  dependent  upon  the  generosity  of 
others.  One  of  the  central  themes  of 
the  program  is  that  of  training  to  give 
the  poor  a  chance  to  help  themselves. 
The  provisions  for  education  and  train¬ 
ing  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

The  amendments  that  we  are  going  to 
adopt  in  this  present  bill  will  provide  for 
a  great  variety  of  aids  to  help  people  lift 
themselves  out  of  their  poverty.  There 
are  no  really  built-in  limitations  upon  the 
range  of  assistance.  It  has  been  appro¬ 
priately  said  that  under  portions  of  this 
program  progress  is  limited  only  by  the 
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ability  of  those  who  design  the  local  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  When 
we  all  become  willing  to  absorb  the  crit¬ 
icism  directed  against  the  program  since 
last  August  and  turn  our  faces  forward, 
determined  to  improve  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program,  its  potential  will 
become  almost  unlimited. 

This  measure  will  not  be  a  final  solu¬ 
tion  to  all  problems  of  poverty  but  one 
would  have  to  be  a  determined  pessimist 
to  insist  administration  of  the  program 
will  not  become  more  alert  and  efficient 
in  the  year  ahead.  Certainly  no  one  can 
deny  this  measure  will  provide  the  tools 
to  eliminate  most  deprivation  and  to 
move  forward  in  a  militant  fight  for  the 
eradication  of  poverty. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ICHORD 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ichord:  On 
page  10,  line  2,  add  the  following  after  the 
word  “law”:  " Provided ,  That  none  of  the 
sums  so  appropriated  shall  be  used  to  re¬ 
munerate  enrollees  in  a  work-training  pro¬ 
gram  at  a  rate  of  pay  higher  than  the  locally 
prevailing  wage  for  similar  services  or  the 
statutory  minimum  wage,  whichever  is 
higher”. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ichord  :  After 
the  words  “similar  services  or  the”  insert 
“higher  of  either  the  particular  State  or  the 
United  States”. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ANDREWS  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota:  On  page  11,  after  line  23, 
insert : 

“LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS 

“Sec.  19.  Such  Act  is  amended  to  add  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"  ‘Sec.  617.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  not  more 
than  10  per  centum  shall  be  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  salaries  and  the  cost  of 
administration.’  ” 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

CrOODELL]  rise? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment,  which  is  at  the 
Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  11,  line  7,  strike  out  “$300,000,000”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$150,000,000”. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  another  amendment  which  is  at  the 
Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  11,  line  19,  strike  out  “$20,000,000”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$10,000,000”. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  rise? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QTJTE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  is  at  the  Clerk’s  desk. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 

10,  line  20,  strike  out  "$70,000,000”  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  “$35,000,000”. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an¬ 
other  amendment  which  is  at  the  Clerk’s 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 

11,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following: 

“transfer  of  functions 
“Sec.  19.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘transfer  of  functions  to  secretary  of 

health,  education,  and  welfare 
“  ‘Sec.  617.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  under  part  C  of  title  I  are  hereby  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

“  ‘(b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  ap¬ 
propriations,  allocations,  and  other  funds 
employed,  held,  used,  available,  or  to  be 
made  available,  in  connection  with  functions 
transferred  by  subsection  (a)  as  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.’  ” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an¬ 
other  amendment  which  is  at  the  Clerk’s 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
11,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following: 
“transfer  of  functions 
“Sec.  19.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘TRANSFER  of  FUNCTIONS  TO  SECRETARY  OF 
LABOR 

“  ‘Sec.  617.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  under  part  B  of  title  I  are  hereby  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

“  ‘(b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro¬ 
priations,  allocations,  and  other  funds  em¬ 
ployed,  held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made 
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available,  in  connection  with  functions 
transferred  by  subsection  (a)  as  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.’  ” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an¬ 
other  amendment,  which  is  at  the  Clerk’s 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
11,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following: 

“TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 

“Sec.  19.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  TO  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

"Sec.  617.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Director 
under  title  IH  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"  ‘(b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro¬ 
priations,  allocations,  and  other  funds  em¬ 
ployed,  held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made 
available,  in  connection  with  functions  | 
transferred  by  subsection  (a)  as  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.’  ” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  11,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following: 
“transfer  of  functions 

“Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  501  and  section  503  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  ‘Director’  and, 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare’. 

“(b)  Section  502  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘Director  is  authorized  to 
transfer  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  . 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  to  the  Sec-  I 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
enable  him’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ‘Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  utilize  funds 
appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title’.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  On 
page  11,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following: 

“amendments  to  TITLE  VI - TRANSFER  of 

FUNCTIONS 

“Sec.  19.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor-  \ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  TO  ADMINISTRATOR 

OF  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

"'Sec.  617.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  under  title  IV  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration. 
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“  ‘(b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro¬ 
priations,  allocations,  and  other  funds  em¬ 
ployed,  held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made 
available,  in  connection  with  functions  trans¬ 
ferred  by  subsection  (a)  as  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.’  ” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  GoodellL 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  a  final  unexplained  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell  :  On 
page  11,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following: 
“transfer  of  functions 
“Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  501  and  section  503 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are 
each  amendd  by  striking  out  ‘Director’  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.’ 

“(b)  Section  502  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘Director  is  authorized  to 
transfer  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
enable  him’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ‘Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  utilize  funds 
appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title’.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF  MISSOURI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis¬ 
souri:  On  page  10,  line  2,  amend  section  18, 
on  page  10,  line  2,  by  substituting  a  semi¬ 
colon  for  the  period,  and  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  proviso: 

“Provided  that  no  part  of  such  appro¬ 
priation  is  authorized  to  be  used  in  the 
payment  of  salaries,  wages,  or  other  com¬ 
pensation  to  any  individual  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  prevailing  wage  for  identical 
or  comparable  employment  in  the  com¬ 
munity  where  such  services  are  performed.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Jones  of 
Missouri)  there  were — ayes  76,  noes  119. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  12,  line  1 : 

“AMENDMENT  TO  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 

ACT - MORATORIUM  ON  STUDENT  LOANS  TO 

VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 

“Sec.  19.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section 
205(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  425(b)  (2)  '  A) )  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘or’  before  ‘  (iii)  * 
and  by  inserting  before  the  proviso  and  after 
‘Peace  Corps  Act’  the  following:  ‘,  or  (iv) 
not  in  excess  of  three  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer 
under  section  603  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964’. 

“(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  without  the 
consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution.” 


The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  431,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend¬ 
ments  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  Is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  vote  demanded  on  any  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
.and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Quie  moves  that  the  bill,  H.R.  8283, 
be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  with  instructions  that  the 
bill  be  reported  back  forthwith  with  the 
following  amendments: 

“Beginning  with  line  19  on  page  4,  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  3  on 
page  5,  and  renumber  the  following  sec¬ 
tions  accordingly. 

“On  page  9,  line  23,  strike  out  ‘$825,- 
000,000’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$412,- 
500,000’. 

“On  page  10,  line  10,  strike  out  ‘$680,- 
000,000’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$340,- 
000,000’. 

“On  page  10,  line  20,  strike  out  ‘$70,- 
000,000’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$35,- 
000,000’. 

“On  page  11,  line  7,  strike  out  '$300,- 
000,000’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$150,- 
000,000’. 

“On  page  11,  line  19,  strike  out  ‘$20,- 
000,000’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$10,- 
000,000’. 

Mr.  QUIE  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  motion  to  recommit) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  motion  to 
recommit  be  dispensed  with.  All  this 
is  to  reinstate  the  Governor’s  veto  as 
it  is  presently  in  the  act  and  to  have  the 
authorization  this  coming  year  exactly 
as  the  authorization  bill  for  this  past 
year  was,  $945  million. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  recommittal  motion  because  I 
favor  the  objectives  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  In  my  judgment,  approval  of  the 
recommittal  motion  will  strengthen  the 
program,  encourage  sounder  adminis¬ 
tration,  prevent  the  waste  and  duplica¬ 
tion  of  funds  and  efforts,  and  help  insure 
more  responsible  control  at  the  local 
level. 

When  I  voted  last  year  to  originate  the 


war  on  poverty,  I  did  so — as  I  indicated 
at  the  time — with  some  misgivings.  I 
was  encouraged  to  go  ahead  and  to  take 
the  risk  in  the  interest  of  the  high  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  program  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  1-year  authorization  would  en¬ 
able  Congress  to  evaluate  the  operation 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  be¬ 
fore  committing  new  funds  for  a  longer 
period. 

Regrettably,  Congress  has  not  fully 
utilized  this  opportunity  to  make  the  kind 
of  study  we  need  if  we  are  to  base  our 
decision  today  on  careful  analysis  of  all 
the  facts.  What  we  do  know,  however, 
should  give  us  cause  for  both  hope  and 
disappointment — disappointment  in  the 
all-too-frequent  examples  of  inept  ad¬ 
ministration,  questionable  appointment 
of  personnel,  overly  delayed  decisions, 
poor  coordination,  and  the  triumph  of 
youthful  but  inexperienced  idealism  over 
the  sounder  demands  of  commonsense; 
and  hope  in  the  unassailably  noble  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  program,  the  undeniably 
worthy  commitment  of  those  who  are 
running  it,  and  the  frequently  promising 
results  already  achieved  from  place  to 
place. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  our  colleagues,  I  am  of  mixed 
mind.  The  poverty  program  is  too  im¬ 
portant,  too  badly  needed,  to  scrap.  I 
have  watched  the  beginnings  of  the  Job 
Corps  program  in  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  I  have  cooperated  in  the 
undertaking  of  local  poverty  programs 
in  the  congressional  district  I  represent. 
I  am  proud  of  the  commitment  people  are 
making  to  help  those  less  fortunate  than 
themselves,  and  I  am  deeply  pleased  to 
see  that  those  who  have  never  had  a  real 
chance  before  are  responding  to  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  the  determination  to  help 
themselves. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  too 
much  evidence  of  waste  and  politics  and 
bureaucracy  and  conflict — all  of  which 
threaten  the  ideals  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram — to  give  it  an  unconditional  vote 
of  confidence. 

The  recommittal  motion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
provides  a  sound  and  responsible 
way  of  dealing  with  this  difficult  situa¬ 
tion.  By  limiting  the  authorization  to 
the  level  of  funds  provided  for  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  first  year,  we  can  help  assure  the 
time  and  conditions  required  for  more 
stable  administration  and  more  orderly 
operation.  And  by  continuing  the  role 
of  the  Governors  of  the  50  States  in  the 
poverty  program,  we  can  encourage  more 
effective  coordination  of  the  program 
with  State  and  local  agencies  of  govern¬ 
ment  having  similar  or  related  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

The  poverty  program  does  not  and 
cannot  exist  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  many  efforts  and 
numerous  activities  aimed  at  eliminat¬ 
ing  poverty,  easing  suffering,  and  creat¬ 
ing  new  opportunity  for  the  economically, 
socially,  and  culturally  deprived. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  an  inspiring 
ideal  and  the  challenge  before  us  now 
is  to  help  give  this  ideal  life  and  strength 
and  impact.  The  poverty  program,  in 
order  to  justify  its  existence  and  be  equal 
to  its  aim,  must  be  soundly  planned  and 
wisely  administered  as  well  as  vigorously 
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pursued.  Approval  of  the  recommittal 
motion  can  bring  these  objectives  closer 
to  fruition. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  QUEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  178,  nays  227,  not  voting  28, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  196] 

TEAS — 178 


Abbltt 

Downing 

May 

Abernethy 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Michel 

Adair 

Dwyer 

Minshall 

Anderson,  HI. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mize 

Andrews, 

Ellsworth 

Moore 

George  W. 

Erlenbom 

Morton 

Andrews, 

Everett 

Mosher 

Glenn 

Findley 

Nelsen 

Andrews, 

Fisher 

Passman 

N.  Dak. 

Flynt 

Pelly 

Ashbrook 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Pimie 

Ashmore 

Fountain 

Poage 

Ayres 

Frelinghuysen 

Poff 

Baring 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Pool 

Bates 

Fuqua 

Quie 

Battin 

Ga  things 

QuiUen 

Belcher 

Gettys 

Reid,  Ill. 

BeU 

GoodeU 

Reifel 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Reinecke 

Berry 

Gross 

Rhodes,.  Ariz. 

Betts 

Grover 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Bolton 

Gubser 

Robison 

Bray 

Gurney 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Brock 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Broomfield 

Haley 

Roudebush 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hall 

Satterfield 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Schneebeli 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hardy 

Schweiker 

Buchanan 

Harsha 

Selden 

Burleson 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Shriver 

Burton,  Utah 

Hebert 

Sikes 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Henderson 

Skubitz 

Cabell 

Herlong 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cahill 

Hosmer 

Smith,  NT. 

Callaway 

Hull 

Smith,  Va. 

Casey 

Hutchinson 

Springer 

Cederberg 

Ichord 

Stafford 

Chamberlain 

Jarman 

Stanton 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Talcott 

Clausen, 

Jonas 

Taylor 

DonH. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Clawson,  Del 

Keith 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cleveland 

King,  N.Y. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Collier 

Komegay 

Tuck 

Conable 

Kunkel 

Tumney 

Conte 

Laird 

Tuten 

C'ooley 

Langen 

Utt 

Corbett 

Latta 

Walker,  Miss. 

Cramer 

Lennon 

Watkins 

Cunningham 

Lipscomb 

Watson 

Curtin 

Long,  La. 

Whalley 

Curtis 

McClory 

White,  Tex. 

Dague 

McCulloch 

Whiten  er 

Davis,  Ga. 

McDoweU 

Whitten 

Davis,  Wis. 

McEwen 

Widnall 

Derwinski 

McMillan 

WiUiams 

Devine 

MacGregor 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dickinson 

Marsh 

Wyatt 

Dole 

Martin,  Ala. 

Wydler 

Dorn 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Younger 

Dowdy 

Matthews 

NATS — 227 

Adams 

Brademas 

Conyers 

Addabbo 

Brooks 

Corman 

Albert 

Brown,  Calif. 

Craley 

Anderson, 

Burke 

Culver 

Tenn. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Daddario 

Annunzio 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Daniels 

AspinaU 

Call  an 

Dawson 

Baldwin 

Cameron 

de  la  Garza 

Bandstra 

Carey 

Delaney 

Barrett 

Carter 

Dent 

Beckworth 

Celler 

Denton 

Bingham 

Chelf 

Diggs 

Boggs 

Clark 

DingeU 

Boland 

Clevenger 

Donohue 

BolUng 

Cohelan 

Dow 

Dulski 

Karsten 

Price 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Karth 

Pucinskt 

Dyal 

Kastenmeier 

Purcell 

Edmondson 

Kee 

Race 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Kelly 

Randall 

Evans,  Colo. 

King,  Calif . 

Reid,  NT. 

Fallon 

King,  Utah 

Resnick 

Farbstein 

Kluczynski 

Reuss 

Farnsley 

Krebs 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Farnum 

Landrum 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Fascell 

Leggett 

Roberts 

Feighan 

Lindsay 

Rodino 

Fino 

Long,  Md. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Flood 

Love 

Ronah 

Fogarty 

McCarthy 

Rooney,  NT. 

Foley 

McDade 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ford, 

McFall 

Roosevelt 

William  D. 

McGrath 

Rosenthal 

Fraser 

McVicker 

Rostenkowski 

Friedel 

Macdonald 

Roush 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Machen 

Roybal 

Gallagher 

Mackay 

Ryan 

Garmatz 

Mackie 

St  Germain 

Giaimo 

Madden 

St.  Onge 

Gibbons 

Mahon 

Saylor 

Gilbert 

Mathias 

Scheuer 

Gilligan 

Matsunaga 

Schisler 

Gonzalez 

Meeds 

Schmidhauser 

Grabowski 

Miller 

Secrest 

Gray 

Mills 

Senner 

Green,  Oreg. 

Minish 

Sickles 

Green,  Pa. 

Mink 

Sisk 

Greigg 

Moeller 

Slack 

Grider 

Monagan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Griffiths 

Moorhead 

Staggers 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Morgan 

Stalbaum 

Halpem 

Morris 

Steed 

Hamilton 

Morrison 

Stephens 

Hanley 

Morse 

Stratton 

Hanna 

Moss 

Stubblefield 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Multer 

Sullivan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Murphy,  HI. 

Sweeney 

Harris 

Murphy,  NT. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Hathaway 

Murray 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Hawkins 

Natcher 

Todd 

Hays 

Nedzi 

Trimble 

Heehler 

Nix 

Tupper 

Helstoski 

O’Brien 

Udall 

Hicks 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Van  Deerlin 

Holifield 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Vanik 

Holland 

O’Konski 

Vigor!  to 

Horton 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Vivian 

Howard 

Olson,  Minn. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Hungate 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Watts 

Huot 

Ottinger 

Weltner 

Irwin 

Patman 

Wolff 

Jacobs 

Patten 

Wright 

Jennings 

Pepper 

Yates 

Joelson 

Perkins 

Young 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Jones,  Ala. 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Powell 

Zablocki 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Arends 

Kirwan 

Tenzer 

Ashley 

Mailliard 

Thomas 

Blatnik 

Martin,  Mass. 

Toll 

Bonner 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Ullman 

Bow 

Pike 

Waggonner 

Colmer 

Redlin 

White,  Idaho 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Roncalio 

Willis 

Halleck 

Rumsfeld 

Wilson, 

Harvey,  Ind. 
Keogh 

Scott 

Shipley 

Charles  H. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Waggonner  for,  with  Mr.  Kirwan 
against. 

Mr.  Roncalio  for,  with  Mr.  Evins  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  against. 

Mr.  O’Neal  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Thomas 
against. 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Willis  for,  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Pike  for,  with  Mr.  Tenzer  against. 

Mr.  Halleck  for,  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mr.  Arends  for,  with  Mr.  Shipley  against. 

Mr.  Mailliard  for,  with  Mr.  Blatnik  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Redlin  against. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr.  White 
of  Idaho  against. 
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Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  HUNGATE  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

Mr.  CABELL  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  245,  nays  158,  not  voting  30, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  197] 

YEAS — 245 


Adams 

Gilbert 

Morris 

Addabbo 

Gilligan 

Morrison 

Albert 

Gonzalez 

Morse 

Anderson, 

Grabowski 

Moss 

Tenn. 

Gray 

Multer 

Annunzio 

Green,  Oreg. 

Murphy,  IU. 

AspinaU 

Green,  Pa. 

Murphy,  NT. 

Baldwin 

Greigg 

Natcher 

Bandstra 

Grider 

Nedzi 

Barrett 

Griffiths 

Nix 

Beckworth 

Hagen,  Calif. 

O’Brien 

Bingham 

Halpern 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Boggs 

Hamilton 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Boland 

Hanley 

O’Konski 

Bolling 

Hanna 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Brademas 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Olson,  Minn. 

Brooks 

Hansen,  Wash. 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Harris 

Ottinger 

Burke 

Hathaway 

Patman 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Patten 

Burton,  Utah 

Hays 

Pepper 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Heehler 

Perkins 

CabeU 

Helstoski 

Philbin 

Cahill 

Henderson 

Pickle 

Callan 

Hicks 

PoweU 

Cameron 

Holifield 

Price 

Carter 

Holland 

Pucinski 

Celler 

Horton 

Purcell 

Chelf 

Howard 

Race 

Clark 

Hull 

Randall 

Clevenger 

Hungate 

Reid,  NT. 

Cohelan 

Huot 

Resnick 

Conable 

Ichord 

Reuss 

Conte 

Irwin 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Conyers 

Jacobs 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Corbett 

Jennings 

Roberts 

Corman 

Joelson 

Rodino 

Craley 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Culver 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Ronan 

Daddario 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rooney,  NT. 

Daniels 

Karsten 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dawson 

Karth 

Roosevelt 

de  la  Garza 

Kastenmeier 

Rosenthal 

Delaney 

Kee 

Rostenkowski 

Dent 

Keith 

Roush 

Denton 

Kelly 

Roybal 

Diggs 

King,  Calif. 

Ryan 

Dingell 

King,  Utah 

St  Germain 

Donohue 

Kluczynski 

St.  Onge 

Dow 

Kornegay 

Saylor 

Dulski 

Krebs 

Scheuer 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Landrum 

Schisler 

Dwyer 

Leggett 

Schmidhauser 

Dyal 

Lindsay 

Secrest 

Edmondson 

Long,  Md. 

Senner 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Love 

Sickles 

Ellsworth 

McCarthy 

Sisk 

Evans,  Colo. 

McDade 

Slack 

Everett 

McDoweU 

Smith,  Iowa 

Fallon 

McFall 

Stafford 

Farbstein 

McGrath 

Staggers 

Farnsley 

Macdonald 

Stalbaum 

Farnum 

Machen 

Steed 

Fascell 

Mackay 

Stephens 

Feighan 

Mackie 

Stratton 

Fino 

Madden 

Stubblefield 

Flood 

Mahon 

Sullivan 

Fogarty 

Mathias 

Sweeney 

Foley 

Matsunaga 

Taylor 

Ford, 

Meeds 

Thompson,  N.J. 

William  D. 

Miller 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Fraser 

MUls 

Todd 

Friedel 

Minish 

Trimble 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mink 

Tunney 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

MoeUer 

Tupper 

Gallagher 

Monagan 

Udall 

Garmatz 

Moore 

Van  Deerlin 

Giaimo 

Moorhead 

Vanik 

Gibbons 

Morgan 

Vigorito 
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Vivian 

White,  Tex. 

Young 

Walker,  N.  Mex.  Wolff 

Zablocki 

Watts 

Wright 

Weltner 

Yates 

NAYS— 158 

Abbitt 

Dowdy 

Minshall 

Abernethy 

Downing 

Mize 

Adair 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Morton 

Anderson,  HI. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mosher 

Andrews, 

Erlenborn 

Murray 

George  W. 

Findley 

Nelsen 

Andrews, 

Fisher 

Passman 

Glenn 

Flynt 

Pelly 

Andrews, 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Pimie 

N.  Dak. 

Fountain 

Poage 

Ashbrook 

Frelinghuysen 

Poff 

Ashmore 

Fuqua 

Pool 

Ayres 

Gathings 

Quie 

Baring 

Gettys 

Quillen 

Bates 

Goodell 

Reid,  Ill. 

Battin 

Griffin 

Reifel 

Belcher 

Gross 

Reinecke 

Bell 

Grover 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Bennett 

Gubser 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Berry 

Gurney 

Robison 

Betts 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Bolton 

Haley 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bray 

Hall 

Roudebush 

Brock 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Satterfield 

Broomfield 

Hardy 

Schneebeli 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harsha 

Schweiker 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Selden 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hdbert 

Shriver 

Buchanan 

Herlong 

Sikes 

Burleson 

Hosmer 

Skubitz 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hutchinson 

Smith,  Calif. 

Callaway 

Jarman 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Casey 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Smith,  Va. 

Cederberg 

Jonas 

Springer 

Chamberlain 

Jones,  Mo. 

Stanton 

Clancy 

King,  N.Y. 

Talcott 

Clausen, 

Kunkel 

Teague,  Calif. 

DonH. 

Laird 

Teague,  Tex. 

Clawson,  Del 

Langen 

Thomson,  Wii 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Tuck 

Collier 

Lennon 

Tuten 

Cooley 

Lipscomb 

Utt 

Cramer 

Long,  La. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Cunningham 

McClory 

Watkins 

Curtin 

McCulloch 

Watson 

Curtis 

McEwen 

Whalley 

Dague 

McMillan 

Whiten  er 

Davis,  Ga. 

MacGregor 

Whitten 

Davis,  Wis. 

Marsh 

Widnall 

Derwinski 

Martin,  Ala. 

Williams 

Devine 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dickinson 

Matthews 

Wyatt 

Dole 

May 

Wydler 

Dorn 

Michel 

Younger 

NOT  VOTING — 30 

Arends 

Bow 

Halleck 

Ashley 

Carey 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Blatnik 

Colmer 

Keogh 

Bonner 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Kirwan — 

McVicker 

Mailliard 

Martin,  Mass. 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Pike 

Redlin 

Ronoalio 


Rumsfeld 

Scott 

Shipley 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Toll 

Ullman 


Waggonner 
White,  Idaho 
Willis 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  Waggonner 
against. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Ronoalio  against. 

Mr.  Thomas  for,  with  Mr.  O’Neil  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Scott 
against. 

Mr.  Tenzer  for,  with  Mr.  Halleck  against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Arends  against. 

Mr.  Pike  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  against 

Mr.  Willis  for,  with  Mr.  Mailliard  against. 

Mr.  Shipley  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  McVicker. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Redlin. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENEl 


LEAVE 


Mr.  GIBBONS/  ''Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  \hat  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  then/  remarks  and  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter,  tables,  aijd  charts,  on 
this  bill  iost  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  direction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Contributor 


Otto  E.  Passman _ 

Luther  A.  Smith _ 

Walter  Harnischfeger 

Anonymous _ 

Do . . . 

John  Bell  Williams. . 

Thomas  G.  Abernethy _ 

Prentiss  Walker _ 

Martha  K.  Williams 

H.  R.  Gross _ 

Thomas  W.  Sandoz.. 

O.  K.  Hammons _ 

Gary  D.  Adams _ 

Henry  Hadley _ 

Pearl  Rosenfeld _ 

Edward  L.  Yeager... 

C.  F.  Kleinknecht__. 

Ruth  E.  Addison _ 

Iva  A.  Heath _ 

A.  Dalton  Bryson _ 

Norman  W.  Seder  bei 
Mrs.  Roy  Lockwoqj 
LaVerne  M.  An  ' 

William  Ray  Slutrer. 
Ernest  T.  Stuc^is. 

R.  H.  McCln/g. 

Nathan  CaXen _ 

W.  W.  Nnffien _ 

R.  L.  MtfDaris _ 

LaVei/e  M.  Andres... 
Margaret  A.  Forbes... 

G eetee  0.  Baird,  Jr.. 
Jj/et  L.  Stallworth... 
irs.  Iris  H.  Welborn 
Pllliam  C.  Colmer... 


2108  Rayburn  Office  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

1733  16th  St.  NW„  Wa/nngton,  D.C _ 

4400  West  National  AVe.,  Milwaukee,  Wis _ 

2111  Rayburn  Offic/Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
512  Brightseat  Rd/f  Landover,  Md _ 

2370  Rayburn  Office  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

2371  Rayburn /ffice  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
409  Cannon  Office  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C... 

1111  Army  Navy  Dr.,  Arlington,  Va _ 

2368  Rayh»rn  Office  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
1536  Conaeeticut  A  ve.NW.,  Washington,  D.C.. 

Ill  Wl/elis  St.,  West  Monroe,  La _ 

4828  6/th  Ave.,  Hyattsville,  Md _ 

Route  1,  Box  12,  Arkadelphia,  Ark _ 

12J4  South  34th  St.,  Birmingham,  Ala _ 

ire  of  Postmaster,  West  Blocton,  Ala _ 

[0118  Brunett  Ave.,  Silver  Spring,  Md _ 

1600  South  Joyce  St.,  Arlington,  Va _ 

110  D  St.  SE.,  Washington,  D.C _ 

No.  9  Fourth  St.  NE„  Washington,  D.C _ 

38  North  Idlewild,  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn _ 

13984  Whitcomb,  Detroit.  Mich _ 

19186  Pennington,  Detroit,  Mich _ 

Post  Office  Box  243,  Hamilton,  Ala _ 

5355  Knollwood,  Memphis,  Tenn _ 

12740  Fenkell  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich _ 

In  care  of  Postmaster,  Helena,  Ark _ 

1731  Wells  Station  Rd.,  Memphis,  Tenn _ 

3879  Central,  Memphis,  Tenn . . . 

19186  Pennington,  Detroit,  Mich _ 

16831  Fielding  St.,  Detroit,  Mich _ 

424  College  St.,  Shreveport.  La _ 

1408  Ardsley  Place,  Birmingham,  Ala _ 

1138  Mullins  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn _ 

2307  Rayburn  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 


Amount 


Contributor 


SE 


17321 


$100.  00 

P.  W.  Schmidt _ 

100.00 

Jamie  L.  Whitten _ 

50.00 

50.  00 

Bob  Sikes _ 

40.  00 

25.00 

Spencer  M.  Thomas _ 

25.00 

Philip  Kay _ 

25.  00 

K.  Z.  Simpson _ 

25.00 

Eugene  J. "Reardon _ 

15.  00 

Viola  Haney _ 

10.00 

Fey  Jane  Dawson _ 

10.00 

H.  B.  Coker _ 

10.00 

Catherine  D.  Murphy _ 

10.00 

Russell  Patton . . 

10.00 

Wayne  A.  Johnson _ 

10.00 

W.  A.  Johnson  _ _ 

10.00 

J.  W.  Baton . . 

5.  00 

Robert  Kuzman__  _ _ 

5.  00 

Mildred  M.  Cox . 

5.  00 

Maude  M.  Wylie . 

5.00 

Charles  E.  Webber _ 

5.00 

John  B.  Tomhave . 

3.  00 

Edgar  Cordell  Powers _ 

2.50 

Thomas  J.  Kelly _ 

2.00 

2.00 

Frank  L.  Thompson . 

2.00 

Earl  O.  Dailey... _ _ 

1.00 

Edward  J.  Franta _ 

1.00 

Scott  S.  Leibv..  .  ._  ._ 

1.00 

W.  B.  Massey..  _ 

LOO 

Scottish  Rite  bodies, 

1.00 

Okinawa. 

1.00 

Paul  F.  Mullin _ 

1.00 

George  W.  Andrews _ 

50.00 

Omer  W.  Clark _ 

Mrs.  Fred  Briegel _ 

REPORT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  OTTO 
PASSMAN  ON  THE  FREDERICR/L. 
HUMPHREY  MEMORIAL 

(Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  wa/  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April 
of  this  year  it"  was  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Members  of  this/body  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman/from  Mississippi, 
the  Honorable  William  Colmer,  that  a 
young  law  enforc/nent  officer  by  the 
name  of  Frederick^.  Humphrey  had  been 
murdered  in  cpid  blood  in  the  city  of 
Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  while  performing  his 
duties  as  a  pfeace  officer.  He  left  a  wife 
and  young/son  without  any  means  of 
support. 

Some/of  us  who  have  had  experience 
in  raMng  funds  suggested  that  it  would 
be  d/sirable  to  create  a  memorial  fund 
for/the  young  son  of  the  murdered  peace 
icer.  I  was  selected  as  secretary  of  the 
the  Honorable  Luther  A.  Smith, 
former  justice  of  Mississippi,  as  treas¬ 
urer,  and  the  Honorable  William  Col¬ 
mar,  of  Mississippi,  as  coordinator. 

The  three  of  us  who  assumed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  creating  this  memorial 
fund  extend  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  those 
who  have  contributed  to  this  worthy 
cause,  and  Mrs.  Humphrey,  the  widow  of 
the  young  peace  officer,  has  asked  me  to 
extend  her  gratitude  and  appreciation 
to  the  contributors.  On  some  subsequent 
-fdate,  when  her  young  son  is  old  enough 
to  realize  what  has  happened,  he,  too, 
will  be  privileged  to  see  the  list  of  con¬ 
tributors  and  will  know  that  there  were 
those  who  desired  to  be  helpful  to  his 
mother  in  her  hour  of  great  distress.  On 
behalf  of  the  committee,  the  mother,  and 
the  young  son,  I  want  to  personally  thank 
all  contributors  for  the  generous  manner 
in  which  they  responded  to  our  appeal. 

I  now  submit  a  detailed  report  on  the 
memorial  fund,  giving  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individuals  and  organi¬ 
zations  that  have  contributed: 


Address  Amount 


care  of  Postmaster,  St.  Louis,  Mo _  $30.  00 

24>3  Rayburn  Office  Building,  Washington,  25.00 

2269  Rayburn  Office  Building,  Washington,  25.  00 

418  OlivkSt.,  St.  Louis,  Mo _ _ _  25. 00 

4211  16th  &t.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C _  17.  00 

Box  8546  (Pine  Hill  Cemetery),  Ensiey,  Ala...  15. 00 

46  Ancell  St.\Uexandria,  Va _  5.  00 

1299  South  McKnight  Rd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo _  5.  00 

425  Fourwynd  Or.,  Creve  Coeur,  Mo _  5.  00 

In  care  of  Postmaster,  Demopolis,  Ala _  5.  00 

447  Bluff  St.,  AltoX  IB _  3.  00 

447  Woodlawn  Estates,  Kirkwood,  Mo _  2.  00 

501  Dana  Lane  (Box  rW.77),  Houston,  Tex _  2. 00 

Post  Office  Box  19177,  Houston,  Tex _  1.00 

2307  Rayburn  Office  Bldg. _  1.00 

1  Harding  Dr.,  Rye,  N.Y\ _  1.  00 

1085  South  McKnight,  St.  Bquis,  Mo _  1.00 

424  Summit  Ave.,  Crookston>Minn _  1.00 

213  Broad  St.,  Salem,  Va _ Y. _  100.00 

201  Dupont  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn__  50.  00 

3800  North  Charles  St.,  BaltimordvMd _  25.  00 

1028  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW.,  Washington,  25.00 
D.C. 

Drawer  2278,  Lakeland,  Fla _ 

Box  1369,  Balboa,  C.Z _ 

Care  of  postmaster,  Langdon,  N.  Dak. 

Box  26,  Harrisburg,  Pa _ 

127  Chinch  St.,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo _ .J___ 

TJRASOE,  Post  Office  Box  20,  Okinawa. 

5843  West  Heatberbrae,  Phoenix,  Ariz _ 

2466  Rayburn  Office  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

7614  Old  Chester  Rd.,  Bethesda,  Md _ 

1464  Grandville,  Detroit,  Mich _ _ _ 
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<Hitributor 

- 


Address 


Roy  W.  Welts — 

Fred  W.  Clark. 

A.  A.  Hedges - ' 

Joe  W.  Seacrest — 

Dee  A.  Strickland.. 

Mrs.  Dansby  A.  Courisj* 1-- 

Claude  Harrison _ 

H.  C.  Shipman _ 

Rose  Smith  Heyer. 

W.  S.  Peck,  Jr. 

George  E.  Rogers. 

L.  T.  McKinney  - 
Mary  G.  Rice. 

R.  W.  Baird. 

L.  U.  Fourmy. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Wadley _ 

J.  D.  Lindsey _ 

Edwin  Grafton _ 

Bert  Roberts _ 

John  M.  Stewart _ 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  Moross _ 

A.  E.  Harris _ 

A.  O.  Buckingham _ 

W.  M.  Elliott _ _ 

D.  Peter  Laguens,  Jr _ 

James  R.  Williams _ 

E.  L.  Boyles _ 

Roy  L.  James _ 

Sidney  L.  Powell _ 

J.  R.  Dewey _ 

Frank  Davison.. . . 

Mrs.  James  H.  Ware _ 

Capitol  Broadcasting  Co. 

Ralph  Loe _ 

Lincoln  G.  Kelly _ 

C.  E.  Gwinn _ 

M.  James  Stevens _ 

Robert  Y.  Wood,  Jr . . 

Do . . . 

M.  L.  Womack _ 

J.  O.  Cagle _ 


In  care  of  Langdon  Scottish  Rito  Bodies, 
Langdon,  N.  Dak. 

Post  Office  Box  301,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Box  2645,  Juneau,  Alaska _ 

926  P  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr _ 

2016  Island  Dr.,  Monroe,  La. 

833  North  21st  St.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Loop  Rd.,  Monroe,  La _ 

230  East  Elmwood,  Shreveport,  La. 
yRosehue,  Box  726,  Covington,  La., 
i  care  of  Postmaster  .Sicily  Island,  La. 

A  Shady  Oaks  Dr.,  West  Monroe,  La. 

3()l\Laurelarm  Dr.,  Dayton,  Ohio _ 

2109VMahon  Ave.,  Southfield,  Mich, 

Box  T0813,  New  Orleans,  La- 
1100  Speed  Ave.,  Monroe,  La. 

512  Easou  PL,  Monroe,  La... 

Care  of  Postmaster,  Bernice,  La. 

Post  OffieevBox  1715, Helena,  Mont _ 

6915  33d  St(VV7.,  Washington,  D.C _ 

1616  North  Efhrcwood,  Arlington,  Va _ 

119  Pembroke  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y . 

1023  Forrest  St./Uadsden,  Ala - - - 

630  Mississippi  Ave.,  Bogalusa,  La . . 

Care  of  PostmasterMJrayson,  La - - 

333  St.  Charles  Ave.pNew  Orleans,  La _ 

Post  Office  Box  4666,  Monroe,  La _ 

Care  of  Oriental  Consisrory,  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 
3424  Porter  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Box  877,  Newport  News,  Va - 

Post  Office  Box  285,  Danville,  Va. 

1214  North  25th,  Boise,  Idah< 

Route  1,  Box,  239,  Opelousas,  Mi. 

Post  Office  Box  9583,  Raleigh,  NyC 

Post  Office  Box  671,  Tallulah,  LaV _ 

608  Walker  Bank,  Salt  Lake  City,  K.tah. 

Post  Office  Box  371,  Jena,  La _ 

2300  Beach  Dr.,  Mississippi  City,  Mil 
Post  Office  Box  1335,  Natchez,  Miss. 

.do. 


Mrs.  M.  R.  Briney _ 

A.  F.  Walvoord _ 

B.  F.  Bauman _ 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Edmonds. 

S.  E.  Rhodes _ 

Scottish  Rite  Bodies.. 
Scottish  Rite  Bodies, 

Alexandria,  Va. 

John  T.  Weaver _ 

Thomas  L.  Jackson... 
Miss  Velva  Joiner _ 


In  care  of  Postmaster,  Jonesville,  La. 

In  care  of  Pearl,  River  Electric,  Columbia 
Miss. 

Box  118,  Jonesboro,  La- 
403  East  Mulberry,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Route  1,  Columbia,  La _ 

228  Allen  Ave.,  Jonesboro,  La. 

In  care  of  Postmaster,  Covington,  La. 

1229  Polk  Ave.,  Houston,  Tex... 

4201  Fairfax  Dr.,  Arlington,  Va. 

5614  Woodlawn  PL,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Care  of  Postmaster,  Sicily  Island,  La. 

602  East  Park,  Hammond,  La. 


Amount 


$25.00 

25.00 
25.00 
20.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.  00 
5.00 
2.  00 
2.00 
100.  00 
25.00 
26.00 
25.00 
25.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.  00 
5.  00 
200.  00 
200.  00 
50.00 
50.00 
25.  00 
25. 00 
25.00 
20.  00 
20.00 
20. 00 
15.00 
10. 00 
10.00 
10. 00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 
5.  00 
.  5.00 
5.00 
100.00 
50.1 

5.00' 
5.  00/ 
5.  ( 


Contributor 


J.  E.  Patterson _ 

R.  P.  French _ 

L.  T.  Germany _ 

Capt.  H.  C.  Brote _ 

Mary  K.  Thompson... 

Miss  Jonesville _ 

G.  Gilbert  Miller _ 

O.  C.  Fisher. . . 

Harry  M.  Margolin _ 

Speedy  O.  Long _ 

Edna  G.  Weaver _ :... 

Lorelle  H.  Gaugh _ 

Mrs.  Mary  Gholsen _ 

Mrs.  Grace  Fortune... 

J.  J.  Nichols _ 

Mrs.  Lois  F.  Petersen. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Robinson. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Neudling _ 

Rose  Turner _ 

Belton  Y.  Glover _ 

W.  C.  Heidenreich _ 

Leslie  Hoffman _ 

Jim  H.  Wachter _ 

Mildred  J.  Schoonover _ 

Edward  E.  Tharp _ 

James  M.  Hay _ 

Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr _ 

Mrs.  Charlie  L.  Chappie.. 

Mrs.  Albert  Davis _ 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Nesbit. 

J.  C.  Whichard _ 

William  H.  Colonna  (33d 

Marion  T.  Lipp _ 

Mrs.  Sam  Basils. 

John  McKee  (33d) 

J.  B.  Andrews  (33d 
Harry  O.  Schroeder  (33d). 
Charles  P.  Rosenberger... 

Scottish  Rite  Xodies _ 

do....vT. _ 

C.  E.  Fitzgerald  (33d) _ 

Henry  C /Clausen  (33d). 


Address 


117  Sherry  Dr.,  Hammond,  La- 

Post  Office  Box  112,  Opelousas,  La _ y 

Post  Office  Drawer  130,  Jena,  La _ 

Military  Rd.,  Covington,  La _ 

Care  of  Postmaster,  Oak  Grove,  La.. 

Care  of  Postmaster,  Jonesville,  La _ 

2912  West  Leigh  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Room  2407,  Rayburn  Office  Bldg.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Post  Office  Box  567,  Yankton,  S.I 
Room  1627,  Longworth  Office  Bld£.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

Care  of  Postmaster,  Lacombey 
6910  Rolando  Knolls,  LaMessf,  Calif- 
218  North  42d  St.,  BellevilW  Ill. 

Care  of  postmaster,  Alton/ Ill. 

6506D  Forest  Blvd.,  StyLouis,  Mo. 

Care  of  postmaster,  Allon,  Itl- 
5952  Bancroft,  St.  Lqais,  Mo_. 

232  Clearpoint,  St.^ouis,  Mo. 

Care  of  postmaste/  Ferguson,  Mo. 

Care  of  postmaster,  Olney,  Ill _ 

Care  of  postmaster,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1015  Jacksonyfit-  Charles,  Mo. 

221  Deane  Or.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 

Care  of  postmaster,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Care  of  postmaster,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

119  Ka/m  Rd.,  Waco,  Tex _ 

RoonVl237  Longworth  Office  Bldg.,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C. 

3316  Huges  St.,  Lincoln  AFB,  Nebr.. 


ast  Office  Box  481,  Port  Neches,  Tex _ 

1613  DeRussey  Parkway,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

’Post  Office  Box  11181,  Norfolk,  Va _ 

Box  877,  Newport  News,  Va _ 

Care  of  Franklin  Sun,  Winnsboro,  La _ 

Care  of  Postmaster,  Mandeville,  La _ 

717  Merc.  Cont.  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Tex _ 

Post  Office  Box  2468,  Roanoke,  Va _ 

110  Clarke  Pl.,  Frederick,  Md _ 

Post  Office  Box  2236,  Tulsa,  Okla _ 

Post  Office  Box  521,  Lynchburg,  Va . . 

301  West  Missouri  Avenue,  El  Paso,  Tex - 

Post  Office  Box  1274,  Mobile,  Ala _ 

234  Van  Ness,  San  Francisco,  Calif . . . 


$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
213. 72 
50.  00 

50.00 

10.00 

10.  00 
5.00 
38.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
LOO 
1.00 
50.00 
10.00 

5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
100.  00 
31.00 
5.00 
5.00 
100.00 
50.00 
25.00 
20.00 
50.00 
60.00 
38. 00 
100. 00 
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Faithfully  submitted. 


Otto  E.  Passman, 

Member  of  Congress. 


MEMORIAL  FOR  THE  DEAD  OF  THE 
SPANISH  AMERICAN  WAR 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  authorized  by  my  friend  of  many 
years  and  my  fellow  member  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Camp  in  Chicago,  Sam  Black,  they 
commander  in  chief  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  to  invite  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  attend.  the 
dedication  services  on  Saturday  of  the 
first  monument  erected  in  the  Rational 
Capital  in  memory  of  the  dead  of  the 
Spanish  American  War.  As/a  special 
treat  on  that  occasion,  one  .Of  our  col¬ 
leagues  whom  I  regard  as  o/e  of  the  last 
great  orators  of  America, ythe  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  William  Jennings 
Bryan  Dorn,  will  be  one  of  the  speakers. 

The  ceremonies  will  be  held  on  the 
south  side  of  Memorial  Avenue,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  Pa/k  area,  at  2  o’clock 
Saturday  afternoon.  I  hope  all  my  col¬ 
leagues  will  be/resent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  and  beloved  majority 
leader. 

Mr/ ALBERT.  I  believe  that  every 
Merrier  of  the  House  who  is  serving  in 
year  1965  is  elated  that  we  still 
among  us  one  of  the  most  coura¬ 
geous  of  that  group  of  men  who,  much 


more  than  a/ half  centuryvago,  carried 
the  colors /Tor  the  Uniteck  States  in 
what  is  kp6wn  as  the  SpanismAmerican 
War.  y  refer,  of  course,  to  \he  dis¬ 
tinguished,  articulate,  and  movable 
gentleman  from  Illinois  who  is  addressing 
the /louse. 

[r.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  might  Say 
our  majority  leader  that  his  State 
'Oklahoma,  is  deep  in  the  affection  of'' 
the  veterans  of  the  Spanish  American 
War.  One  of  the  past  commanders  is 
chief  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet¬ 
erans,  a  fine  comrade  and  a  great  leader, 
whose  patriotic  influence  long  has  been 
felt  and  long  will  continue  to  be  felt, 
is  from  Oklahoma.  And  our  Spanish 
War  veterans  never  have  had  a  better 
friend  in  this  Chamber  than  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader.  We  all  have 
a  great  love  for  Oklahoma. 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  IS 
CRITICAL  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  to  excite  the  American 
people  to  the  problem  which  our  con¬ 
tinued  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
which  foreign  nations  is  having  on  our 
Nation. 

I  appreciate  the  strong  appeal  of  the 
President  in  this  regard  and  his  deter¬ 


mination  that  this  problem  will  be  solved. 
We  must  never  forget  that  the  ability 
of  this  Nation  to  succeed  in  its  difficult 
and  demanding  role  as  leader  of  the  free 
world — that  all  the  political,  diplomatic 
and  military  resources  at  our  com¬ 
mand — depend  upon  a  strong  and  stable 
American  economy  and  a  sound  dollar. 
The  dollar  is  the  most  widely  used  inter¬ 
national  currency.  It  is  the  strength  and 
soundness  of  the  American  dollar  that 
serves  as  the  foundation  of  the  entire 
free-world  monetary  system. 

Sihce  1949  this  Nation  has  suffered 
a  balance-of-payments  deficit  in  every 
year  except  1957.  I  would  point  out 
that  we  ii ave  made  some  progress,  but 
in  spite  oiSthis  progress,  our  deficit  last 
year  totaleo\pver  $3  billion. 

This  year  the  cycle  has  been  reversed, 
and  we  are  reportedly  making  progress. 
However,  a  few\ months  of  surplus  is 
meaningless  in  th/pverall  context  of  this 
problem,  for  it  must  be  solved. 

One  measure  that  would  help,  I  believe, 
would  be  early  passage  of  a  bill  which 

I  have  introduced,  asking  that  France 
make  repayment  of  the  billions  she  owes 
this  Nation  in  wartime  debts.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  our  problem  has  been 
the  foolhardy  course  of  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  demanding  gold  to  delete  our 
stocks,  completely  disregarding  the  dam¬ 
age  this  course  does  to  an  old  all\  that 
gave  its  all  to  free  France  from  Nazi  rule. 

I  emphasize  as  strongly  as  I  know  hi 
to  this  body,  that  this  problem  must 
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Mrs.  John  W.  Nields,  a  board  member  of 
settlement  house  and  president  of  the 
cooperative,  said  that  the  delays  were  at  least 
understandable.  “This  is  the  first  time  this 
kind  Of  coordination  has  been  tried,”  she 
said,  “apd  every  step  has  been  pioneering 
and  hadN)  be  hashed  out  with  our  people, 
city  peopleVFederal  people.” 

Officials  who  worked  on  the  Goddard  co¬ 
op  factory  sWd  there  were  delay-causing 
basic  changes  fn.  the  West  Side  plan  itself, 
as  proposals  moWi  from  the  housing  and 
redevelopment  board  to  Federal  housing 
agencies  and  to  the  planning  commission  and 
board  of  estimate.  At  first,  the  co-op  was 
to  relocate  families  on  the  site  and  demolish 
structures;  then  the  city’s  new  relocation 
department  and  the  real  estate  department 
took  on  the  job.  Land  appraisals  and  carry¬ 
ing  charges  were  changed.  Ahd  each  change 
meant  meetings  and  conferences  for  months. 

“It  took  us  6  months  at  the  housing  and 
redevelopment  board  to  solve  the  problem 
of  how  to  pay  our  architect,”  said  one  source 
who  wished  to  be  anonymous  on  me  day 
of  celebration.  The  architect  demandeo.  pay¬ 
ment  for  working  drawings  and  specifica. 
tions;  the  co-op  corporation  could  not  n^e 
the  money  deposited  by  prospective  buye: 
until  regulations  were  changed. 

Experiences  like  this,  however,  were  re¬ 
cently  described  by  Herbert  Evans,  chairman 
of  the  housing  and  redevelopment  board  as 
one  reason  it  is  looking  more  closely  at  the 
finances  of  potential  community  group 
sponsors. 

He  said  “adequate  working  capital”  would 
be  required  in  the  future,  and  also  more 
professional  management  of  projects  such  as 
Goddard  Tower.  Complicating  the  plans 
for  Goddard  anti  several  of  the  other  neigh¬ 
borhood-sponsored  co-ops  in  recent  months 
was  the  dismissal  of  builders  of  two  of  the 
projects. 


Statement  by  Miss  Helen  Hayes  at  the 
Rockland  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
Hearing,  July  21,  1965,  at  the  Rock/and 
County  Center  in  New  York  City,  Kr.Y. 

It  is  terribly  important  for  all  of  Ws  who 
care  deeply  about  the  Hudson  to  aZly  our¬ 
selves  with  efforts  to  preserve  and  restore  this 
once  lovely  river.  There  can  be /no  doubt 
that  the  Hudson  has  declined.  River  towns 
have,  in  most  cases,  turned  tlnpr  backs  on 
the  Hudson. 

Many  of  us  learning  of  the/Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  interest  in  aiding  piver  communi¬ 
ties  to  rehabilitate  their  Shorelines  have 
thought  first  about  our  own  backyards  and 
have  had  our  fears  exaggerated  by  those  who 
would  have  us  believe  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  intended  to  confiscate  our  property  and 
restrict  our  free  use  oy  it.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  will  happen.  Ratner,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  work  closely  with  State  and 
local  governments  to/plan  for  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  this  once/great  river. 

And  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  wilm  those  who  are  less  fortu¬ 
nate  than  we;  those  who  do  not  have  homes 
along  the  river/  those  who  may  not  be  able 
at  the  present/time  to  buy  boats  and  sail  on 
the  river — these  people  and  their  families 
^have  just  as'  much  right  to  recreational  op- 
^ortunities/along  the  Hudson  as  any  of  us. 

3ut  no /one — and  I  include  myself — will 
really  want  to  use  this  Hudson  until  it  is 
cleaned  np  and  made  desirable. 

So,  rpr  many  reasons — to  cleanse  the  pol¬ 
luted  ywS|ter,  to  heal  the  wounded  shoreline, 
to  reclaim,  for  the  Hudson  its  great  nobility — ■ 
I  would  like  to  express  my  support  for  Fed¬ 
eral  efforts  tXachieve  these  goals. 


f 


(Mr.  MULTER  (at  the  request  of 
Schetjer)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in/the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  /mat 
ter.) 

[Mr.  MULTER’S  remarks  wilj/ appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


HELEN  HAYES  JOINS  FI( 
HUDSON 


rHT  FOR 


(Mr.  OTTINGER  (at  the  request  of 
(Mr.  Scheuer)  was  granted  permission 
to  extend  his  remarks  At  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  /Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  7  months  since  I  introduced  the 
first  Hudson  River  legislation,  many 
voices  have  beery  raised  in  support  of 
Federal  participation  in  the  development 
and  protection  of  this  great  resource. 

Last  night  sc  new  and  beloved  voice 
was  added  by  the  “first  lady”  of  the 
American  stage,  Helen  Hayes.  At  a 
special  meeting  held  by  the  Rockland 
County  Bcmrd  of  Supervisors  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  hearings  of  the  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee, 
Miss  Hayes  spoke  movingly  of  the  life 
that  s Me  and  her  husband,  Charles  Mac- 
Arthur,  enjoyed  along  the  river.  Noting 
that/when  they  first  moved  there  34  years 
there  was  much  talk  about  cleaning 
un/the  area,  Miss  Hayes  pointed  out  that 
Dthing  was  done  then  or  since. 

Her  eloquent  plea  for  action  now 
/should  reach  a  broader  audience: 


WAR  ON  POVERTY  MUST  GO  ON 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Scheuer)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8283,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1965.  This 
legislation  extends  the  commitment  Con¬ 
gress  made  last  year  to  undertake  a  mas¬ 
sive  program  attacking  the  root  causes 
of  poverty. 

The  war  on  poverty  was  begun  only  9 
months  ago.  It  has  experienced  diffi¬ 
culties — some  expected,  some  unexpected. 
But  I  am  satisfied  that  on  the  whole,  the 
poverty  war  has  shown  a  record  of  prog¬ 
ress  and  good  performance.  It  must 
continue  and  it  must  be  expanded. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  response 
of  communities  in  my  district,  the  25th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York,  to 
our  call  for  local  programs  to  combat 
local  poverty. 

Many  were  shocked  a  year  ago  when 
the  Westchester  Council  of  Social  Agen¬ 
cies  released  the  statistics  it  had  com¬ 
piled  on  poverty  in  Westchester.  Those 
who  knew  that  Westchester  was  the  third 
wealthiest  county  in  the  Nation  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  also  discovered  that  1  West¬ 
chester  family  in  12  lives  in  abject  pov¬ 
erty  on  less  than  $3,000  a  year;  that  1 
out  of  4  nonwhite  families  lives  in  abject 
poverty,  and  half  the  nonwhite  families 
live  on  less  than  $5,000  a  year;  that  1 
family  in  4  headed  by  a  person  65  or  older 
lives  on  less  than  $3,000. 

In  the  city  of  Yonkers  alone,  nearly 
5,000  families — 10  percent  of  the  entire 
population — lives  in  abject  poverty. 
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Yonkers  has  made  a  real  effort  to  meet 
the  challenge.  It  has  received  grants  for 
a  community  action  program  to  get  at  the 
roots  of  its  poverty  problems.  It  has 
received  grants  for  two  Project  Head 
Start  programs  to  enable  children  of  low- 
income  families  to  receive  valuable  pre¬ 
school  preparation.  It  has  received  two 
grants  for  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
projects  that  will  enable  youngsters  to 
get  vocational  training. 

Other  communities  in  the  25th  Con¬ 
gressional  District  have  been  actively 
planning  to  combat  poverty. 

Ossining  received  a  Project  Head  Start 
grant  and  just  recently  a  community 
action  program  grant.  Ossining  has  800 
families  with  incomes  under  $3,000.  It 
has  a  frighteningly  high  dropout  rate. 
In  1964,  more  than  1,000  youngsters  left 
school.  Community  leaders  developed  a 
comprehensive  program  to  give  Ossining 
a  new  lease  on  life. 

Greenburgh  also  received  a  Project 
Head  Start  grant.  Its  community  action 
program  is  under  study  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  I  know  the  com¬ 
munity  is  anxious  to  commence  the  effort 
to  give  new  hope  to  its  less  fortunate 
citizens. 

Peekskill  has  Project  Head  Start  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs 
underway.  It  too,  has  planned  a  com¬ 
munity-wide  effort  to  attack  poverty. 

.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  important  thing 
about  these  programs  is  that  they  were 
developed  and  established  locally,  by 
local  citizens,  to  meet  local  needs.  They 
were  not  dictated  by  some  imaginary  pov¬ 
erty  czar  in  Washington,  nor  were  they 
dictated  by  Albany.  It  has  always  been 
my  philosophy,  and  that  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  that  initiative 
for  antipoverty  programs  begin  and  re¬ 
main  in  local  hands. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  I  oppose  the 
amendment  which  would  give  Governors 
unlimited  veto  power  over  local  anti- 
poverty  projects.  For  one  thing,  it  is 
openly  inviting  the  Governors  of  South¬ 
ern  States  to  effectively  bar  programs 
which  would  raise  the  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  status  of  the  Negro.  This  would 
have  an  undeniably  serious  effect  on  the 
civil  rights  movement  to  which  this  Na¬ 
tion  and  this  Government  is  dedicated. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  vitiate  the 
role  of  local  communities  in  developing 
and  administering  their  programs. 
Governors  could  put  pressure  on  com¬ 
munities  to  conform  to  their — the  Gov¬ 
ernors — ideas  of  how  programs  should  be 
established  and  run  by  threatening  to 
use  the  veto.  They  can  hold  up  pro¬ 
grams  to  obtain  political  concessions. 

Finally,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  bill  before  us  today 
does  not  take  away  the  Governors’  veto 
power.  It  merely  give  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  au¬ 
thority  to  override  such  a  veto  if  he  finds 
that  a  Governor’s  objections  are  not  mer¬ 
itorious — and  then  only  with  respect  to 
the  locally  oriented  programs.  There 
would  still  be  an  unquestionable  veto 
power  with  respect  to  the  statewide  pro¬ 
grams  of  VISTA  and  the  Job  Corps. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  Director 
of  OEO  would  use  this  authority  ju- 
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diciously  and  only  after  the  most  care¬ 
ful,  painstaking  investigation  of  all  the 
circumstances.  Additionally,  the  at¬ 
tendant  glare  of  publicity  concerning  a 
Governor’s  veto  and  possible  reversal  by 
the  Director  of  OEO  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  preventing  abuses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long  we  have  ig¬ 
nored  the  plight  of  our  Nation’s  poor. 
Our  goal  is  clear,  our  commitment  is 
firm.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1965. 

THE  U.S.  MERCHANT  MA^NE— IN 
SICKNESS  AND  IN  HEAL'] 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Scheuer)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  Nje 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  maty 
ter.)  \ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  has  seen  better 
days  than  it  is  seeing  today.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  comparative  figures  will  illustrate 
the  problem: 

The  total  merchant  fleet  has  decreased 
from  3,421  ships  in  1949  to  2,529  ships 
today. 

Our  domestic  fleet  of  dry  cargo  and 
passenger  ships  has  dropped  from  192 
ships  in  1949  to  93  ships  today — exclud¬ 
ing  tankers. 

Our  shipyards  are  operating  at  only 
42  percent  of  capacity. 

We  now  possess  only  four  old  ore  car¬ 
riers,  built  in  the  first  4  years  following 
World  War  II. 

Not  a  single  new  tramp  ship  has  been 
built  since  1956. 

In  1950  we  had  45  active  combination 
passenger-and-cargo  and  passenger 
ships.  Today  that  number  has  dwindled 
to  29  ships. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  a  picture  of  a 
healthy  shipping  industry.  It  is  a  picture 
of  a  sick  shipping  industry,  and  one  that 
has  been  sick  and  deteriorating  for  many 
years.  Unfortunately,  on  top  of  its  ills 
the  shipping  industry  is  also  suffering 
from  a  36-day-old  strike.  This  strike  has 
idled  104  ships,  delayed  an  estimated  $200 
million  in  cargo,  and  put  10,000  seamen 
out  of  work. 

Fortunately  for  the  shipping  indust 
and  for  the  American  economy  the 
ministrator  of  the  Maritime  Administra 
tion  is  Nicholas  Johnson.  No  one,  ix>  my 
knowledge,  has  isolated  our  sjnpping 
problems  and  exposed  them  to  public 
view  as  well  as  Mr.  Johnson. /No  Mari¬ 
time  Administrator  has  been/as  quick  to 
understand  these  problems/>r  as  ready  to 
try  to  solve  them.  Our  shipping  fleet  to¬ 
day  is  in  a  serious  stare  of  disrepair. 
Rebuild  it  we  must.  As  Nicholas  John' 
son  said: 

The  merchant  ship£  under  our  control  axe 
vital  elements  in  oytr  power  as  a  trading  na¬ 
tion.  We  must  h^Ve  a  strong  voice  in  inter¬ 
national  shipping  circles,  and  maintain  an 
impact  on  world  shipping  rates.  Our  na¬ 
tional  security,  in  wars  both  hot  and  cold, 
requires  the/availability  of  U.S.-flag  merchant 
ships  for  .many  support  services.  Our  ship¬ 
ping  policies  affect  virtually  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  our  Federal  Government  in  some 
way. 

iyfs  plain,  therefore,  that  any  serious  dim¬ 
inution  in  our  merchant  seapower  is  a  mat- 
of  grave  national  concern. 


Yet,  the  hard  fact  is  that  our  fleet  is 
growing  smaller  and  more  expensive. 
The  Federal  subsidy  to  this  vital  in¬ 
dustry  is  increasing  year  by  year  at  an 
alarming  rate,  and  has  already  reached 
a  substantial  height.  For  example,  for 
1964: 

The  operating  differential  subsidy  was 
$203  million. 

The  construction  differential  subsidy 
was  $97  million. 

The  cargo  preference  subsidy,  being 
the  difference  between  United  States  and 
foreign  costs  paid  on  Public  Law  480 
cargo,  was  $81  million. 

Trade  in  allowances  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  amounted  to  $11 
million. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
operating  training  schools  for  merchant 
marine  officers,  such  as  the  U.S.  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point, 
,Y.,  and  State  schools,  was  $6  million. 
These  items  represent  a  total  Federal 
subsidy  of  $398  million  for  the  year 
1964.  Not  included  are  the  costs  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  extending  such 
benefits  to  the  shipping  industry  as  Gov- 
ernment\guaranteed  mortgage  insurant 
similar  tb  FHA,  cabotage,  tax  defer¬ 
ences,  Public  Health  Service  Hosoltal 
medical  caib.  for  seamen,  and  Vessel 
exchanges. 

There  is  no  litoubt  that  without  Fed¬ 
eral  subsidies  ouk  shipyards  would  have 
gone  out  of  the  \nerchant/ ship  busi¬ 
ness.  Probably  ouXentire/shipping  jn- 
dustry  would  be  now  bankrupt.  We 
have  continued  to  supi^lrt  this  industry 
for  two  reasons 

First.  For  what  yfe  hkye  considered 
to  be  the  need  for  shipbuilding  capacity. 
Second.  For  opr  need  for\ships. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  it  is  much 
more  costly  tar  build  ships  in -domestic 
shipyards  than  it  is  in  foreign,  ship¬ 
yards.  It  i/ another  hard  fact  that  for¬ 
eign  countries  are  pulling  ahead  oKthe 
United  JBtates,  or  have  already  pulled 
ahead  /of  us,  in  shipbuilding  and 
shipping.  Russia  has  not  had,  in  the' 
past;  any  supremacy  in  the  area  of  world 
slipping.  But  it  is  estimated  that  Russia 
ill  surpass  the  United  States  in  mer¬ 
chant  shipping  capability  within  the  next 
2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recited  these  un¬ 
happy  facts  in  order  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  this  House 
and  to  the  American  people  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  plight  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine.  This  industry  is  simply  not  a 
source  of  pride  or  profits.  In  the  area 
of  shipping,  we  are  being  outwitted  and 
outtraded.  Failure  to  arrest  this  trend 
can  mean  economic  disaster  for  America. 
As  the  present  Maritime  Administrator 
has  said,  the  American  merchant  marine 
is  at  the  crossroads.  It  cannot  long  re¬ 
main  “the  Appalachia  of  the  seven  seas.” 

Nicholas  Johnson  has  been  the  first 
Maritime  Administrator  to  face  these 
matters  fully  and  to  work  toward  their 
solution.  It  is  apparent  to  me  that  some 
changes  in  our  basic  approach  need  to  be 
made. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  am  insert¬ 
ing  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  most 
thoughtful  and  thought-provoking 
speech  given  by  Nicholas  Johnson  before 
the  Mid-Gulf  Conference  on  Transporta¬ 


tion  and  Industrial  Modernization  for/ 
Profit  and  Growth,  February  9,  1965. 

I  am  also  inserting  a  story  from  the 
July  16,  1965  issue  of  Time  magaame; 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times, 
July  16,  1965;  an  editorial  from  Hie  Wall 
Street  Journal,  July  21,  1965;  ana  a  story 
from  the  Baltimore  Sim,  July  20,  1965: 
The  American  Partnership:  T/He  U.S.  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine 
(By  Nicholas  Johnson,  Maritime  Adminis¬ 
trator,  U.S.  Department/ of  Commerce) 
Problems  of  moderniaation  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  industry  are/ among  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  and  potentially  rewarding  facing  the 
United  States  today:  and,  of  course,  I  think 
that  those  confronting  the  maritime  in¬ 
dustry  present  n/any  of  the  most  fascinating 
challenges  of 

The  shippirife  industry  has  only  recently 
commenced  /to  be  attuned  to  modernizing 
and  mechanizing  the  fleet.  And  now,  when 
the  pace  Al  technological  advance  has  picked 
up,  we/discover  that  modernization  is  not 
alone  A  question  of  technology.  It  is  a  search 
for  pew  perspectives. 

Lis  search  has  been  an  exciting  one  for 
5,  for  I  have  been  seeking  the  ideas,  ex¬ 
perience  and  judgment  of  those  who  know 
’the  shipping  business  and  of  the  laboring 
men  who  serve  it.  It  has,  I  think,  been 
exciting  for  the  industry  as  well.  We  have 
stumbled  over  a  few  myths  and  misunder¬ 
standings,  and  found  new  truths. 

Some  of  our  problems  remind  me  of  the 
fellow  who  joined  the  Navy  and  found  himself 
on  a  training  ship.  When  he  lost  his  hat 
overboard  one  day,  he  was  told  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  it.  He  protested,  and  said, 
“Suppose  I  had  borrowed  a  Jeep  and  it  had 
been  stolen,  would  I  have  to  pay  for  that?’’ 
The  supply  officer  patiently  explained  that  in 
the  service  one  paid  for  all  the  Government 
property  lost.  “My  Lord,”  gasped  the  boot, 
"now  I  understand  why  captains  go  down 
with  their  ships.” 

This  story  has  a  special  point  for  Ameri¬ 
cans,  for  as  a  nation  we  do  have  to  pay  for 
our  ships,  and  although  in  doing  so  there  is 
not  yet  any  question  of  going  down  with 
our  ships,  our  problems  have  certainly  di¬ 
minished  our  stature  as  a  maritime  nation. 

These  are  serious  problems,  for  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
economy  and  of  our  whole  national  life. 

We  are  the  world’s  largest  trading  Nation, 
supplying  some  315  million  tons  of  imports 
id  exports  each  year — 99  percent  of  which 
gj>£y  ship. 

arly  six  out  of  every  hundred  workers 
in  trfis  country  make  their  living  on  farms 
and  factories  providing  goods  for  export. 
Last  yeas  America’s  3.5  million  farm  families 
produced 'and  sold  over  1.6  billion  bushels 
of  grain  fofyexport.  Most  of  the  major  cities 
of  the  United  States,  and  scores  of  others, 
are  ports.  One  ton  of  general  cargo  handled 
in  a  port  generates  between  $15  and  $20  for 
the  economy  of  the  surrounding  area — close 
to  $1  billion  pei\year  in  our  port  com¬ 
munities. 

The  shipping  industry  generates  about 
$1.5  billion  of  gross  national  product,  and 
pays  about  $75  million \n  Federal  and  local 
taxes;  its  workers  pay  o\er  $80  million  in 
personal  income  taxes.  It'provides  employ¬ 
ment  for  about  200,000  menT^ncluding  long¬ 
shoremen. 

The  merchant  ships  under  oJr  control  are 
vital  elements  in  our  power  aka  trading 
Nation.  We  must  have  a  strong,  voice  in 
international  shipping  circles,  and  maintain 
an  impact  on  world  shipping  rate\  Our 
national  security,  in  wars  both  hot  ancKcold, 
requires  the  availability  of  U.S.-flag  n^er- 
chant  ships  for  many  support  services, 
shipping  policies  affect  virtually  every  DeV 
partment  in  our  Federal  Government  in' 
some  way. 
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AN  ACT 

To  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

1  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Opportunity 

4  Amendments  of  1965”. 

5  Amendments  to  Title  I — Youth  Programs 

6  JOB  CORPS— CUBAN  REFUGEES 

7  Sec.  2.  Section  104  (a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 

8  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

9  following:  “For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  section 

10  114  (a) ,  any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the 

11  United  States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee 


II 


2 


1  subsequent  to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 

2  tion  214(a)  or  212(d)  (5),  respectively,  of  the  Immigra- 

3  tion  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  considered  a  permanent 

4  resident  of  the  United  States.’ 

5  JOB  CORPS— ENROLLEE  AFFIDAVITS 

6  Sec.  3.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 

7  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “(d)  Each 

8  enrollee  must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation 

9  in  the  following  form :  ‘I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 

10  I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 

11  America  and  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and 

12  laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and 

13  domestic5.  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  T  nited 

14  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  oath  or  affirmation 

15  required  under  this  subsection.” 

16  JOB  CORPS— APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES’ 

17  COMPENSATION  ACT 

18  Sec.  4.  Section  106(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Economic  Op- 

19  portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

20  “  (A)  The  term  ‘performance  of  duty’  in  the  Federal 

21  Ettiployees’  Compensation  Act  shall  not  include  any  act 

22  of  an  enrollee  while  absent  from  bis  or  her  assigned  post 

23  of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an  activity  (including 

24  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or  from  such 
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post  of  duty)  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Corps.” 

JOB  CORPS — ENEOLLEE  WORK  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  5.  Section  110  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  the  word  “male”  before  the 
word  “enrollees”  in  the  first  sentence. 

WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAMS — LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  115  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  by  striking 
out  “,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,”. 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS — LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  7.  Section  124  (f)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  by  striking  out  “or  June  30, 
1966,  whichever  is  later,”. 

Amendments  to  Title  II— Urban  and  Rural  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Programs 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS — PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

Sec.  8.  Section  202  (a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3) ,  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para* 
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graph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “;  and”,  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“(5)  which  includes  provision  for  reasonable  pub¬ 
lic  access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or  agen¬ 
cies  engaged  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  program,  in  accordance  with  procedures 
approved  by  the  Director.” 

general  community  action  programs— limitations 

ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  208  (a)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  by 
striking  out  “,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,”. 

(b)  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  redesig¬ 
nating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  a  new 
subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

“(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  establishing  objective  criteria  pursuant  to  which  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  reduced  below  90  per  centum  for  such  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  or  components  as  have  received 
assistance  under  section  205  for  a  period  prescribed  in  such 
regulations.” 

(c)  Section  208  (c)  of  such  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “The  requirement 
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imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate  estab¬ 
lishing  objective  criteria  for  determinations  covering  situa¬ 
tions  where  a  literal  application  of  such  requirement  would 
result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved.” 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  PLANS 

Sec.  10.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1)  inserting  “of  part  B”  before 
“of  title  I”  and  (2)  striking  out  “and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such  submission” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis¬ 
approved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days  of  such  submis¬ 
sion,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered  by  the 
Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part”. 

NOTICES 

Sec.  11.  Section  209  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

“(e)  When  the  Director  receives  an  application  from 
a  private  nonprofit  agency  for  a  community  action  program 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  community  in  which  there  is  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  carrying  on  a  number  of  component 
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programs,  lie  shall,  within  five  days,  give  notice  to  such 
community  action  agency  of  the  receipt  of  such  application.’ 
ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS — PAYMENTS ; 

FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec.  12.  Section  216(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  4 ‘and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,”. 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS— TEACHER 

TRAINING 

Sec.  13.  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “From  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title”  in  section  213  (a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “From  so  much  of  the  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  as  is  not  reserved 
pursuant  to  section  218”;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  218  as  section  219 
and  inserting  immediately  after  section  217  the  follow- 
ing  new  section  218: 

“teacher  training  projects 
“Sec.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  reserved  and  used  by  the  Director  to 
provide  (directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make  grants  to 
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colleges  and  universities,  State  or  local  educational  agencies, 
or  other  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or 
organizations  to  provide,  training  to  persons  engaged  or 
preparing  to  engage  as  instructors  for  individuals  described 
in  section  212,  with  such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any 
(including  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses),  for  persons 
undergoing  such  training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Director 
may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  determine.” 
voluntary  assistance  program  for  needy  children 
Sec.  14.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  part  0  thereof,  and  by  re¬ 
designating  part  I)  as  part  C  and  section  221  as  section  220. 
Amendments  to  Title  III— Special  Programs  To 
Combat  Poverty  in  Rural  Areas 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION— PROHIBITION  OF  LOANS  TO 

ASSIST  MANUFACTURING 

Sec.  15.  Section  305(f)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  proviso :  “ :  Provided, 
That  packing,  canning,  cooking,  freezing,  or  other  processing 
used  in  preparing  or  marketing  edible  farm  products,  includ¬ 
ing  dairy  products,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  manufacturing 
merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  results  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  or  different  substance”. 
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1  ASSISTANCE  FOE  MIGRANT  AND  SEASONALLY  EMPLOYED 

2  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES 

3  Sec.  16.  Section  311  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

4  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

5  “MIGRANTS  AND  SEASONALLY  EMPLOYED  AGRICULTURAL 

6  EMPLOYEES 

7  “Sec.  311.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  develop  and 

8  implement  a  program  of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to 

9  assist  State  and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions, 

10  and  cooperatives  in  establishing,  administering,  and  operat- 

11  ing  programs  which  will  meet,  or  substantially  and  primarily 

12  contribute  to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of  migratory  workers 

13  and  seasonal  farm  laborers  and  their  families  in  the  fields  of 

14  housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  children.’ 

15  Amendment  to  Title  V — Work  Experience  Program 

16  Sec.  17.  Section  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

17  of  1964  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 

18  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “Workers  in  farm  fami- 

19  lies  with  less  than  $1,200  net  family  income  shall  be  con- 

20  sidered  unemployed  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.”,  and  (2) 

21  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  the  following:  “for  the 

22  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,”. 
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Amendments  to  Title  VI— Administration  and 

COORDINATION 

VISTA  VOLUNTEERS — ASSIGNMENT;  APPLICATION  OE 
OTHER  PROVISIONS  AND  FEDERAL  LAWS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  everything  in  paragraph  (2)  following  the  clause  desig¬ 
nation  “(C)”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “in  connection 
with  programs  or  activities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a 
character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act.” 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(d)  (1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and  subscribe  to 
an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  104 
(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
such  oath  or  affirmation;  but,  except  as  provided  in  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits. 
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“  (2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and  such  volunteers 
as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent 
as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section  106  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of  the  com¬ 
putation  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section  106(c) 
the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that 
received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.” 

NATIONAL  ADVISOEY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  19.  Section  605  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  “fourteen”  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “twenty”. 

AFFIDAVITS 

Sec.  20.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  section  616  thereof. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPEOPEIATIONS 

Sec.  21.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  131  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
the  sum  of  $825,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
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1966  ;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  220  of  such  Act 
(as  so  redesignated  by  section  11  of  this  Act)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$340,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
the  sum  of  $680,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(c)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  321  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  the  sum  of  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(d)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  503  of  such  Act 
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is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows  :  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
the  sum  of  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(e)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  615  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title 
(other  than  for  purposes  of  making  credits  to  the  revolving 
fund  established  by  section  606  (a)  ) ,  there  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.” 
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Amendment  to  National  Defense  Education  Act- 

Moratorium  on  Student  Loans  to  VISTA  Volun¬ 
teers 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section  205  (b)  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.O. 
425(b)  (2)  (A)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out  “or”  before 
“  (iii)  ”  and  by  inserting  before  the  proviso  and  after  ‘‘Peace 
Corps  Act”  the  following:  or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of  three 

years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer 
under  section  603  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964”. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  without  the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  July  22,  1965. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  voted  to  report  Mil  to  expand  poverty  program. 


i.  POVERTY.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  with  amendments  H.  R.  8283,  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 


1964.  p.  D759 

2.  HOUSING.  S.  1599,  to  establish  a  Department  of  Housing  an\  Urban  Development, 

was  made  the  unfinished  business,  p.  18916 

3.  STOCKPILING.  Agreed  to  without  amendment  H.  Con.  Res.  100,  expressing  the 

approval  of  Congress  to  the  disposal  of  approximately  113,500  P°'*^ls  of  raw 
silk  and  approximately  969,500  pounds  of  silk  noils  from  the  national 
stockpile/  p.  18913  \ 

4.  RECREATE.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted 

to  m/port  to  the  full  committee  with  amendment  H.  R.  89,  to  authorize  thV^^ 
es/ablishment  of  the  Delaware  Valley  National  Recreation  Area,  Pa.  and  N.  >{. 

J*  D759  \ 
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5.  NOMINATION.  The  Finance  Committee  voted  to  report  the  nomination  of  John  W./ 

Gardner  to  be  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  p.  D759  / 

6.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Hartke  urged  enactment  of  anti-dumping  legislation fo 

"provide  a  safeguard  against  injurious  dumping  for  many  domestic  industries 
presently  or  potentially  vulnerable"  to  unfair  international  trade  p^'actices. 
p.  18910  / 


7.  POVERTY.  Sen.  Dirksen  criticized  administration  of  the  poverty  program  and 

inserted  an  article  critical  of  the  program  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich/  pp.  18914-6 

8.  LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS.  Sen.  Gruening  inserted  an  article  on  achievements 

in  domestic  legislation  under  President  Johnson,  p.  18926  / 

9.  POPULATION.  Sen.  Yarborough  inserted  several  articles  otr  "the  dangers  to 

mankind  of  unchecked  population  increase,"  including  references  to  the 
possible  shortage  of  fo6d.  pp.  18927-34  / 


10.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  stated  that  the  bill  to  establish  a 

Department  of  Housing  and  Ur^an  Affairs  will  be  considered  Tues.,  a  bill  to  / 
correct  certain  errors  in  the\tariff  schedules  j6n  Wed. ,  and  that  the  bill  to 
expand  the  poverty  program  may  'be  considered  l/ater  in  the  week  if  reported 
out  of  committee,  pp.  18916-7  \  / 

11.  ADJOURNED  until  Tues.,  Aug.  10.  p.\8944  / 


12.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  sratesXthat  the  Appropriations  Committee 
voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  "the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1966."  p\  D759 


13.  PERSONNEL.  Speech  in  the  Hcnise  by  Rep.  Schisler  favoring  the  bill  which  would 
provide  equitable  adjustments  in  the  annuities  of  Federal  civil  service 
retirees  and  survivors,  ,/p.  A4385  \ 


14.  PERSONNEL.  S.  2 3 74 /by  Sen.  Scott,  to  amend  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended, /to  provide  for  reimbursement  of  certain  moving  expenses  of 
employees,  and  to  authorize  payment  of  expenses  for  shortage  b-f  household  goods 
and  personal  effects  of  employees  assigned  to  Isolated  duty  stations  within  the 
continental  United  States;  to  Government  Operations  Committee.  Remarks  of 
author  p.  18911  \ 


15.  VOTING  RIGHTS.  S.  1564,  the  voting  rights  bill,  which  includes  authorization 
for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  appoint  examiners,  including  Federal/ 
employees,  to  consider  cases  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  persons  have  beetL 
denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color.  Approved  Aug.  6,  1965 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Sen.  Anderson  criticized  House  /'farm  bill.  Senate  committee  reported 

bill  to  expand  poverty  program.  Sen.  ProxjnireXinserted  recommendations  for  improving 
Government  statistics. 


1.  POVERTY.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  committee  reported  with  amendment 
H.  R.  8283,  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (S.  Rept.  599) (pp.  19667- 
8) .  This  bill  was  made  the  unfinished  business  (p.  19669)  . 


2.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  7969,  to  correct \certain  errors 
in  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Schedules  (pp.  19637-8,  19643,  19644-54,  19658-65). 
Conferees  wer4  appointed  (p.  19665).  House  conferees  have  not  yet  been 
appointed.  /The  bill  makes  two  changes  in  the  exceptions  to  the  import 
restrictions  proclaimed  under  Sec.  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
which  (1/)  would  permit  articles  (other  than  cotton)  having  an  aggregate  value 
not  over  $10  to  be  imported  for  research  notwithstanding  the  proclamation, 
and  P 2)  would  eliminate  the  weight  limitation  (100  pounds)  in  the  exception 
fo y  articles  for  trade  fairs  or  for  research,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
consents  in  writing.  \ 
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3.  FARM  FROGRAM.  Sen.  Ander3on  expressed  concern  over  the  implications  of 

increased  farm  production  on  Government  costs,  questioned  whether  the  Jfouse 
farm'  bill,  H.  R.  9811,  "would  reduce  the  production  of  surpluses,  cj, 
Government  cost,  and  maintain  farm  income,"  and  suggested  consideration  of 
a  farm  program  "to  move  toward  a  market  price  system."  Sen.  Aiken  joined  in 
criticizing\the  dairy  provisions  of  the  House  farm  bill,  pp, ./'19674-7 


4.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  A  subcommit te^of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  voted  to\report  to  the  full  committee  this  Mill.  H.  R.  10323. 
p.  D791 


5.  RECREATION.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  89,  to  pybvide  for  creation  of  the 

Delaware  Water  Gap  NationalXRecreation  Area/\pp.  19656-8) .  The  bill  had  been 
reported  earlier  with  amendmeh^s  by  the  Ulterior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
(S.  Rept.  598) (p.  19667). 


6.  STATISTICS.  Sen.  Proxmire  inserte^a\summary  of  recommendations  submitted  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics,  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  by  a( 
number  of  economists  and  a tatrsticians  fbr  the  improvement  of  Government 
statistics,  including  statistics  relating  agriculture,  pp.  19640-3 


7.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  .Aug.  16.  p.  19683 


PRINTED  HEARINGS  RECEIVED  BY  THIS  OFFICE 


8.  TRANS  PORTATIf 
Committee 


S.  1588,  high-speed  ground  transportation.  S.  Commerce 


9.  LANDS^  H.  R.  7500,  establishment  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  LanXDevelopment 
Corporation.  H.  Agriculture  Committee. 


10T  WHEAT.  H.  R.  10110  and  S.  2294,  to  extend  International  Wheat  Agreemei 
H.  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS: 

Aug.  16:  Foreign  aid  bill,  conferees  (exec). 

Federal  pay  bill,  S.  Civil  Service  (CSC  and  BB  to 
testify) . 

Aug.  18:  Regulatory  activities  of  Consumer  and  Market¬ 
ing  Service,  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
(Girard,  CCMS,  to  testify). 
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SENATE 

\  Report 
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[  No.  599 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 


August  13  (legislative  day,  August  12)  1965. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Mansfield  (for  Mr.  McNamara),  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
I  and  Public  Welfare,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

together  with 

MINORITY,  ADDITIONAL,  AND  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  H.R.  8283] 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to  which  was  referred 
the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  having  considered  the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  recommends  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Purpose  of  the  Legislation 

President  Johnson  transmitted  his  war  on  poverty  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  February  17,  1965,  requesting  the  Congress  continue  the 
progress  started  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  He 
restated  the  objective  of  Congress 

to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
in  this  Nation  by  opening  to  everyone  the  opportunity  for 
education  and  training,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  decency  and  dignity. 

The  act  was  approved  August  20,  1964;  however,  funds  for  its 
implementation  were  not  available  until  October  8,  1964.  Nine 
months  is  hardly  sufficient  to  permit  meaningful  evaluation  of  the 
long-term  impact  and  effectiveness  of  any  major  new  Federal  pro¬ 
gram,  least  of  all  one  which  directly  embraces  nearly  a  dozen  distinct 
component  programs,  which  contemplates  an  unusual  measure  of 
coordination  among  Federal  departments  and  agencies  having  histori¬ 
cally  separate,  and  sometimes  jealously  guarded,  missions,  and  which 
is  directed  at  improving  the  capacity  of  some  35  million  people  to 
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help  themselves  to  the  point  where  they  can  overcome  conditions  of 
poverty  which  have  always  been  accepted  as  a  fixed  and  normal 
characteristic  of  our  society.  By  most  of  the  conventional  indicia 
applied  to  new  programs,  however,  the  record  of  the  war  on  poverty 
during  its  abbreviated  first  fiscal  year  is  a  substantial  one,  whether 
measured  in  terms  of  administrative  effort,  amount  of  activity  gener¬ 
ated,  number  of  persons  and  families  reached,  or  the  foundation  laid 
for  future  operations.  As  an  indication  of  this  record,  the  committee 
believes  that  the  following  program-by-program  summary  speaks 
largely  for  itself. 

Job  Corps. — By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  47  Job  Corps  centers 
were  in  operation,  including  35  conservation  centers  operated  by  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  or  the  Interior,  7  men’s  urban  centers, 
and  5  women’s  centers.  Some  10,241  youths  had  been  assigned  to 
these  centers  by  June  30. 

Work-training  ( Neighborhood  Youth  Corps). — By  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  639  separate  projects  had  been  approved  to  provide  workT" 
and  training  to  277,699  young  men  and  women,  including  189,985  in-'e 
school  and  87,714  out-of-school  participants. 

Work-study. — During  the  spring  semester,  this  program  had  been 
inaugurated  in  648  institutions  of  higher  education  and  assisted 
34,000  low-income  students.  By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  projects 
had  also  been  approved  for  this  summer  in  766  institutions  to  assist 
46,000  students,  many  of  whom  will  be  employed  in  jobs  directly  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  success  of  other  Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs. 

Community  action. — A  total  of  771  grants  were  made,  including  311 
for  the  actual  conduct  and  administration  of  community  action  pro¬ 
grams.  In  addition,  community  action  provided  the  basis  for  a 
nationwide  summer  child  development  program,  Project  Head  Start, 
with  2,398  separate  grants  for  13,344  centers  to  serve  561,356  pre¬ 
school  age  children. 

Adult  basic  education. — By  June  30,  40  State  plans  had  received 
some  form  of  approval,  5  additional  plans  had  been  completed  and 
submitted,  and  43,372  participants  had  been  enrolled. 

Rural  loans. — Nearly  11,000  low-interest  rate  loans  to  low-income 
farm  or  rural  families  had  been  made,  with  an  additional  82  loans  to 
cooperatives  providing  marketing,  processing,  or  other  services  pre-^j 
dominately  to  low-income  rural  families.  " 

Migrants. — Fifty-three  grants  made  to  assist  in  meeting  housing, 
sanitation,  day  care,  and  education  needs  of  an  estimated  73,000 
migrant  agricultural  workers. 

Small  business  loans. — One  hundred  fifty-five  loans  were  approved 
for  small  business  enterprises  in  16  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Work  experience. — By  June  30,  164  projects  to  provide  work 
experience,  training,  and  other  assistance  to  unemployed  fathers  and 
other  needy  persons  had  been  inaugurated  in  46  different  jurisdictions 
(including  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands),  with  S8,700  participants  having  an  estimated  276,700  ' 
dependents. 

T  I  ST  A. — At  the  close  of  the  year,  1,053  volunteers  were  in  training 
(S51)  or  on  assignment  in  the  field  (202). 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  the  continued  imple¬ 
mentation  of  these  programs  over  fiscal  year  1966  at  a  level  which  is 
realistic  in  terms  of  the  number  of  problems  that  necessarily  must 
still  be  overcome  and  at  the  same  time  consistent  with  the  objective 
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of  making  the  fullest  reasonable  use  of  the  organizational  structures, 
local  interest,  and  other  program  resources  represented  by  the  above 
summary.  Most  of  the  other  amendments  contained  in  the  bill  are 
of  a  technical  or  perfecting  nature  although  several,  as  indicated  in 
following  sections  of  the  report,  are  directed  at  particularly  difficult 
problems  and  one,  relating  to  employment  projects  of  the  chronically 
unemployed  poor,  contemplates  a  kind  of  program  activity  which  has 
not  been  carried  on  before  on  any  scale  comparable  to  that  which  the 
amendment  is  intended  to  support. 


Title  I- — Youth  Programs 


As  stated  in  the  report  on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
the  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  create  new  opportunities  and  expand 
existing  opportunities  for  young  people  to  obtain  work,  education,  and 


training 


PART  A— JOB  CORPS 


w  The  bill  has  several  amendments  to  part  A  of  title  I — the  provisions 
authorizing  the  Job  Corps.  One  of  these,  which  parallels  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  would  permit  Cuban 
refugees,  who  are  citizens  and  natives  of  Cuba,  to  enroll  in  the  Job 
Corps  notwithstanding  the  general  provision  which  now  restricts 
enrollment  to  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States.  Most 
refugees  are  nonimmigrant  aliens  or  parolees  and  cannot  qualify 
under  the  “permanent  resident”  requirement.  Although  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  aflect  relatively  few  young  men  and  women,  the  committee 
considers  that  it  is  consistent  with  and  appropriately  complements 
other  efforts  that  have  been  and  are  being  made  to  assist  refugees 
to  fine  a  productive  and  useful  role  in  society. 

A  second  amendment  would  eliminate  the  requirement  the  enrollees 
execute  a  so-called  disclaimer  affidavit  patterned  upon  provisions  of 
the  Defense  Education  Act  and  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
which  was  repealed  several  years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  retain  the  affirmative  loyalty  oath  requirement,  but  in  a 
modified  and  somewhat  stronger  form,  parallel  to  the  oath  required  for 
recipients  of  NDEA  and  National  Science  Foundation  Act  assistance. 
m.  special  exception  to  this  oath  would  be  made  in  the  case  of  natives 
And  citizens  of  Cuba,  in  order  to  make  effective  provisions  permitting 
Cuba  refugees  to  participate  in  the  program.  With  respect  to  this 
second  amendment,  the  committee  would  like  to  point  out  that  Job 
Corps  screening  criteria  are  structured  so  as  to  limit  participation  to 
young  men  and  women  with  backgrounds  marked  by  both  economic 
and  cultural  deprivation,  that  enrollees  are  subject  to  continuous 
supervision,  and  that  any  enrollee  who  might  seek  to  use  his  enroll¬ 
ment  for  purposes  inconsistent  with  program  objectives  can  expect 
to  have  his  participation  promptly  terminated,  with  possible  loss  of 
all  or  part  of  his  readjustment  allowance. 

The  bill  would  also  modify  provisions  of  title  I-A,  providing  Federal 
Employees’  Compensation  Act  (FECA)  death  and  disability  benefits 
to  Job  Corps  enrollees.  Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  as 
originally  enacted,  these  benefits  are  not  payable  in  the  case  of  an 
enrollee  who  is  injured  or  killed  while  temporarily  absent  from  a  center 
on  authorized  pass.  This  is  so  even  though  the  enrollee  is  away  from 
home  and  engaged  in  a  use  of  time  normally  incident  to  life  in  a 
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residential  center,  and  even  though  he  may  be  in  no  way  at  fault  in 
events  leading  to  his  death  or  injury.  The  amendment  is  designed  to 
provide  coverage  in  these  cases,  except  where  injuries  or  death  are  a 
result  of  willful  misconduct  so  as  to  be  subject  to  the  regular  exclu¬ 
sions  under  the  FECA.  They  would,  in  addition,  clarify  coverage 
for  enrollees  on  authorized  travel  to  or  from  a  post  of  duty,  including 
travel  by  one  who  is  first  reporting  or  who  is  returning  home  at  the 
end  of  his  enrollment. 

The  committee  believes  that  these  changes  are  necessary  in  order 
to  extend  protection  so  as  to  cover  the  risks  which  an  enrollee  assumes 
when  he  accepts  participation  in  a  program  which  involves  both  travel 
and  life  away  from  his  home.  Since  the  Job  Corps  program  only 
started,  with  the  first  enrollees  reporting  in  January,  coverage  is 
extended  on  a  retroactive  basis  to  January  1,  1965.  At  least  one  case 
has  already  occurred  in  which  an  enrollee  was  killed  by  drowning  while 
on  pass.  Other  cases  may  exist  involving  latent  injuries  which  may 
not  become  known  until  some  future  date.  The  amendment  woul£ 
permit  such  cases  to  be  heard  and  adjudicated  by  the  Bureau 
Employees’  Compensation  on  the  same  basis  as  those  involving  death 
or  injuries  sustained  after  enactment  of  the  bill. 

This  bill  also  eliminates  young  women  from  the  computation  of  the 
number  of  enrollees  who  must  be  assigned  to  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  where  then-  work  activities  would  primarily  involve  public 
natural  resources  or  public  recreational  areas.  The  act  presently 
requires  that  at  least  40  percent  of  all  enrollees  must  be  so  assigned 
at  any  one  tune.  No  exception  is  made  for  young  women,  even  though 
women  obviously  are  not  qualified  to  participate  in  conservation  and 
related  work  activities  involving  heavy  physical  labor.  The  com¬ 
mittee  does  not  believe  that  the  Congress  intended  this  result,  which 
necessarily  has  the  effect  either  of  severely  limiting  the  number  of 
young  women  who  can  be  accepted  or  of  increasing  the  number  in 
conservation  centers  to  well  over  40  percent  of  the  enrollees  poten¬ 
tially  qualified  to  perform  conservation-type  activities.  The  com¬ 
mittee  does  not  contemplate  that  the  amendment  will  result  in  any 
reduction  in  the  actual  number  of  enrollees  assigned  to  rural  centers. 
A  continued  expansion  of  this  phase  of  the  Job  Corps  program  will 
be  required  to  keep  pace  with  the  overall  development  of  the  progran^ 
and  the  Director  should  be  prepared  to  take  necessary  steps  to  thM 
end,  including  use  of  existing  authority  to  acquire  land  for  new  centers 
where  other  appropriate  sites  are  unavailable. 

PART  B— WORK-TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

The  bill  contains  only  two  amendments  to  part  B  of  title  I,  which 
authorizes  the  work-training  or  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs. 
One  of  these  would  make  Cuban  refugees  eligible  for  this  program, 
thus  paralleling  a  similar  amendment  affecting  the  Job  Corps  as 
explained  above.  The  second  amendment  relates  to  the  authorization 
for  90  percent  Federal  financing,  which  applies  to  this  program,  the 
college  work-study  program,  community  action  and  adult  basic 
education.  Authority  for  this  level  of  Federal  financing  now  extends 
until  August  20,  1966  (2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act)  or,  in  the  case  of  adult  literacy,  until 
June  30,  1966.  The  bill  would  extend  this  authority,  in  the  case  of 
each  program,  for  an  additional  year. 
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The  authorization  for  initial  support  at  a  90-percent  level  was 
designed  to  provide  both  the  impetus  of  a  high  level  of  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  and  a  time  period  during  which  participating  States  and 
communities  could  prepare  to  assume  a  greater  share  of  program 
costs.  In  this  respect,  the  act  necessarily  assumed  that  there  would 
be  an  adequate  opportunity  for  demonstrating  the  potential  of  pro¬ 
grams  at  the  local  level,  for  building  support  for  their  continuation, 
and  for  planning  the  various  adjustments  needed  to  absorb  higher 
local  costs.  It  now  appears  clear  that  the  original  adjustment 
period  of  2  years  from  date  of  enactment  will  not  suffice  for  this 
purpose.  Funds  for  the  act  did  not  become  available  until  October 
S,  1964,  and  relatively  few  local  projects  were  even  underway  until 
the  spring  of  1965.  Because  substantial  leadtime  is  required  for 
budget  and  resource  planning,  this  means  that  even  in  communities 
which  moved  promptly  preparations  for  the  changeover  will  nor¬ 
mally  have  to  be  started  in  advance  of  any  substantial  program  ex¬ 
perience  and  at  times  when  there  has  been  little  opportunity  for  de¬ 
termining  what  the  programs  can  actively  do,  or  how  much  they  will 
probably  cost.  In  some  cases,  communities  or  applicants  wanting 
to  participate  in  programs  may  be  unable  even  to  initiate  projects 
until  after  the  current  cutoff  date.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  be 
true  of  isolated  or  rural  areas  that  lack  the  staff  and  ability  to  act 
quickly  in  taking  advantage  of  new  Federal  programs.  Without  the 
extension  provided  for  in  the  bill,  and  the  incentive  of  a  high  level 
of  initial  support,  many  of  these  projects  in  these  localities  may 
never  be  started  at  all. 

PART  C— WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS 

The  bill  would,  as  explained  above,  extend  for  an  additional  year 
the  authorization  for  90  percent  Federal  financing  for  the  college 
work-study  program  authorized  under  title  I-C  of  the  act.  The 
committee  wishes  to  point  out  that  this  amendment  is  not  intended 
to  affect,  and  reflects  no  consideration  in  any  way  adverse  to,  the 
recommended  transfer  of  that  program  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  would  be  effected  by  S.  600,  the  pro¬ 
posed  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  now  before  the  committee, 
n'he  committee  believes,  however,  that  until  S.  600  or  similar  legisla¬ 
tion  providing  for  a  transfer  is  enacted,  the  continuity  of  the  work- 
study  program  can  best  be  assured  by  treating  it  as  a  regular  part, 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  structure. 

The  committee  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  some  questions 
have  arisen  as  to  whether  the  act  presently  provides  protection  to 
regular  workers  where  students  are  placed  in  on-campus  employment 
with  Federal  assistance  under  the  work-study  program.  Under 
section  124(a)  of  the  act  standards  for  the  protection  of  employed 
workers  are  expressly  required  only  when  students  are  engaged  in 
work  under  an  arrangement  between  the  college  and  another  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  partici¬ 
pating  colleges  also  have  responsibility  to  make  certain  that  such 
displacement  does  not  occur  on  campus.  The  purpose  of  expanding 
student  employment  obviously  is  not  one  which  the  Congress  intended 
should  be  achieved  by  assigning  students  to  jobs  within  the  institution 
which  have  customarily  and  traditionally  been  filled  by  employment 
of  full-time  personnel,  no  matter  what  the  skill  level  involved.  It 
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appears  to  the  committee  that  authority  lias  been  provided  under 
section  124(h)  for  issuance  of  appropriate  regulations  to  guide  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  development  of  work  programs  within  the  institution 
itself. 

Title  II — Urban  and  Rural  Community  Action  Programs 
PART  A— COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

The  bill  would,  as  previously  explained,  extend  for  an  additional 
year  the  authorization  for  00  percent  Federal  financing  of  community 
action  programs.  The  committee  discussed  a  number  of  problems 
involved  in  administration  of  the  act  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  committee  notes  that  progress  has  been  made  in  securing  the 
participation  of  the  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served  in  community  action  programs.  In  this  connection,  it  is  thf 
policy  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  that  such  groups  luwte 
effective  representation  on  the  governing  or  policy  advisory  boards  of 
community  action  agencies. 

In  addition,  OEO  has  encouraged  the  development  and  use  of 
representative  neighborhood  organizations  to  advise  on  program 
policies  and  participate  in  the  conduct  and  administration  of  neighbor¬ 
hood-based  community  action  projects. 

Although  the  policy  of  OEO  is  as  stated  above,  an  issue  which  has 
arisen  in  numerous  areas  around  the  Nation  and  which  was  raised  at 
the  hearings  is  whether  the  community  action  program  is  in  fact  em¬ 
bodying  the  self-help  principle  of  involving  the  poor  themselves  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible.  This  principle  was  intended  to  bo  the 
significant  departure,  in  the  antipoverty  program,  from  the  traditional 
welfare  approach  to  the  poverty  cycle.  It  is  the  committee’s  view 
that  the  act  already  makes  this  abundantly  clear  in  section  202(a)(3), 
which  defines  a  community  action  program  as  one  “which  is  developed, 
conducted,  and  administered,  with  the  maximum  feasible  participa¬ 
tion  of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served.” 

Despite  t  his  language,  there  have  been  complaints  that,  even  where 
there  are  indigenous  neighborhood  groups  capable  of  developingjfl 
conducting  and  administering  a  community  action  program  in  thei™ 
areas,  in  some  cases  city  wide  “umbrella”  agencies  with  heavy  parti¬ 
cipation  of  political  officials  have  bypassed  them  and  have  instead 
developed  and  imposed  plans  of  their  own.  It  is  also  charged  that  the 
boards  of  citywide  umbrella  agencies  are  often  dominated  by  these 
political  officials,  so  that  (lie  poor  are  not  only  not  involved  in  the 
process  of  developing  and  administering  plans,  but  are  open  to  political 
exploitation.  It  is  the  committee’s  firm  direction  that  it  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  OEO  and  of  local  and  State  officials  concerned  with  the 
program  to  avoid  such  results  wherever  possible  and  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  correct  any  program  in  which  the  principle  of 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  the  poor  does  not  extend  to  all  levels 
and  stages  of  planning  and  administration,  including  applicant 
organizat  ions,  planning  and  policy  boards,  corporate  and  noncorporate 
recipient  agencies  and  neighborhood  groups. 

Most  of  the  day-to-day  decisions  in  the  conduct  of  community 
action  programs,  however,  are  made  by  organizations  which  are 
neither  community  action  agencies  nor  neighborhood  councils.  These 
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include  a  variety  of  agencies  which  administer  the  diverse  components 
of  the  typical  program.  The  committee  believes  that  a  greater  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  placed  by  OEO  upon  securing  meaningful  participa¬ 
tion  at  this  level  by  the  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the 
groups  served.  The  committee  recognizes  that  the  appropriate  means 
of  participation  will  vary  from  one  organization  to  another.  Partic¬ 
ipation  in  a  small  business  development  center  may  be  through  rep¬ 
resentation  on  the  governing  body,  while  participation  in  the  case 
of  an  eloctod  school  board  is  likely  to  come  through  other  methods. 
But  as  Project  Head  Start  has  demonstrated,  the  residents  of  the 
areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served  can  play  a  meaningful  role 
in  the  development  even  of  school-board  programs. 

Questions  have  arisen  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  compensation 
to  members  of  governing  boards  of  the  so-called  “umbrella”  community 
action  agencies,  and  to  members  of  neighborhood  community  action 
councils.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  presently  contains  adequate 
provision  to  authorize  the  Director  to  make  such  payments. 

The  committee  understands  that  the  administrative  policies  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  do  not  permit  the  compensation  of 
governing  board  members  for  their  participation  in  the  policymaking 
or  advisory  activities  of  such  boards.  The  committee  approves  this 
policy. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has,  however,  approved 
compensation  payments  to  the  members  of  neighborhood  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  committee  agrees  that  the  distinction  between  such 
compensation  and  the  compensation  of  governing  board  members  is 
warranted  in  light  of  the  requirement  that  there  be  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  the  residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served.  The  committee  believes  that  incentives  should  be  provided 
to  assure  and  encourage  the  active  participation  of  the  members  of 
neighborhood  organizations  in  the  development,  conduct  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  neighborhood-based  community  action  projects.  Before 
approving  such  payments,  however,  the  Director  should  be  assured 
that  the  activities  of  the  members  will  materially  assist  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  neighborhood  projects. 

The  committee  has  noted  criticism  that  the  dispersion  of  programs 
under  the  act  among  various  Federal  agencies  and  departments  has 
resulted  in  a  practical  difficulty  for  communities  and  Members  of 
Congress  in  obtaining  factual  information  about  the  status  of  applica¬ 
tions.  It  is  expected  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
undertake,  pursuant  to  its  coordinating  obligation  under  section  611 
of  the  act,  to  establish  a  procedure  for  assembling  such  information 
so  that  public  information  may  be  complete  and  readily  available. 

The  committee  has  also  receivod  complaints  that  project  approvals 
under  the  act  have  been  announced  in  certain  cases  by  political 
officials  rather  than  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
committee  believes  that  this  practice  is  unwise  and  urges  that  all  such 
announcements  be  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  committee  has  taken  note  of  criticism  from  local  community 
action  agencies  and  other  local  organizations  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  poverty  about  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  information 
about  community  action  requirements,  procedures,  and  policies.  In 
no  small  measure,  these  difficulties  are  probably  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  began  operations  with- 
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out  a  system  of  regional  offices.  As  a  result,  many  questions  that 
could  have  been  handled  in  the  field  were  either  left  unanswered  or 
referred  to  the  central  office.  In  addition  to  the  delay  involved  in 
such  referral  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  answers  which  were 
related  to  local  problems. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  now  in  the  process  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  system  of  seven  regional  offices.  As  these  develop  and 
expand,  the  committee  expects  that  many  of  the  current  difficulties 
will  disappear.  For  this  to  occur,  however,  it  is  essential  that  these 
offices  not  be  permitted  to  become  mere  application  processing  centers. 
They  must  also  be  equipped  to  provide  direct,  prompt,  and  expert 
assistance  at  the  community  level  with  respect  to  matters  that  must 
be  dealt  with  even  before  an  application  is  prepared  and  that  will 
continue  to  arise  as  programs  are  developed  and  implemented.  Such 
assistance  will  do  more  than  simply  assure  better  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  for  the  handling  of  day-to-day  questions.  With  the 
opportunities  it  affords  for  personal  contact  and  a  two-way  flow  of 
information,  it  should  also  result  in  a  better  appreciation  of  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  community  action,  and  a  correspondingly  greater  sensitivity 
to  its  problems,  on  the  part  of  those  with  operating  responsibility  both 
at  the  Federal  level  and  in  local  communities  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition,  the  committee  adopted  a  number  of  amendments  to 
title  II-A  which  are  discussed  below  under  separate  heading. 

CONTINUING  CONSULTATION  WITH  STATE  AGENCIES 

Section  209(a)  of  the  act  requires  the  Director  to  establish  pro¬ 
cedures  which  will  facilitate  effective  participation  of  the  States  in 
community  action  programs.  The  committee  does  not  believe  that 
this  section  has  been  adequately  implemented  during  the  first  year 
of  the  poverty  program.  In  particular,  although  many  State  agencies 
have  expertise  in  matters  related  to  an  attack  on  poverty,  this  re¬ 
source  has  not  been  effectively  mobilized.  To  insure  that  this 
expertise  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  poverty  program,  the  committee 
has  added  an  amendment  providing  that  the  procedures  for  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  States  will  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  continuing 
consultation  with  appropriate  State  agencies  on  the  development,* 
conduct,  and  administration  of  such  programs.  Under  this  amend¬ 
ment,  it  is  expected  that  local  community  action  agencies  will  be 
encouraged  to  make  greater  use  of  the  assistance  available  to  them 
through  their  State  governments. 

PUBLIC  HEARING  AND  ACCESS  TO  RECORDS 

_  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  designed  to  insure  reasonable  public  access  to  books  and  records 
of  agencies  engaged  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  administration 
of  community  action  programs,  subject  to  procedure  approved  by  the 
Director.  The  committee  has  adopted  an  amendment  which  amplifies 
the  House  provision.  Under  the  committee’s  amendment,  the  require¬ 
ment  of  reasonable  access  to  books  and  records  of  a  public  nature  is 
complemented  by  a  requirement  that  appropriate  local  community 
groups  have  feasible  access  to  public  information  including  but  not 
limited  to  opportunity  for  public  hearings. 
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The  addition  of  these  requirements  to  the  Economic  Opportunity- 
Act  would  make  it  very  clear  that  the  development,  conduct,  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  community  action  programs  is  not  to  be  considered 
the  private  preserve  of  the  organizations  involved.  In  spite  of  an 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  requirement  that  applications  for 
Federal  funds  be  made  public,  complaints  have  been  received  that  some 
local  antipoverty  officials  have  refused  to  permit  public  inspection. 
Moreover,  some,  groups  have  felt  that  they  had  no  effective  means  of 
bringing. their  views  to  the  attention  of  those  with  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  the  program.  It  is  believed  that  a  statutory 
right  of  access  to  public  information,  including  the  right  to  public 
hearings  on  proposed  programs,  would  enhance  the  quality  of  com¬ 
munity  participation  in  community  action  programs. 

FAMILY  PLANNING,  CONSUMER  CREDIT  EDUCATION,  AND  CONSUMER 

DEBT  COUNSELING 

Section  205(a)  of  the  act  contains  a  list  of  certain  types  of  com¬ 
ponents  eligible  for  inclusion  in  community  action  programs.  The 
bill  would  add  consumer  credit  education,  consumer  debt  counseling, 
and  family  planning  to  this  list.  The  committee  is  aware  that  services 
of  these  types  are  already  being  provided  in  some  community  action 
programs.  The  amendment,  however,  would  underscore  the  interest 
of  the  Congress  in  these  fields  of  activities  and,  subject  to  the  principle 
that  programs  should  be  locally  planned  to  meet  local  needs,  would 
serve  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  inaugurating  components  in¬ 
volving  consumer  protection  and  family  planning. 

The  listing  of  activities  in  section  205(a),  of  course,  is  not  intended 
to  exclude  other  types  of  activities  related  to  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
munity.  action  programs,  such  as  legal  services  for  the  poor,  family 
counseling,  or  community  organization  activities.  In  order  to  make 
this  absolutely  clear,  the  committee  has  also  included  an  amendment 
to  this  section  which  would  indicate  that  programs  are  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  fields  including  “but  not  limited  to”  those  which  are 
specifically  enumerated. 

HOUSING  REHABILITATION 

The  committee  amended  section  205  to  add  a  new  subsection  (c) 
providing  that  the  Director  give  special  consideration  to  programs 
which  will,  through  self-help,  rehabilitate  substandard  housing  while, 
at  the  same  time  provide  instruction  in  basic  skills  associated  with 
such  rehabilitation. 

The  committee  believes  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  attack  both 
the  employment  and  environmental  aspects  of  poverty  is  through 
self-help.  The  committee  amendment  will  specifically  encourage 
projects  under  which  those  who  are  out  of  work  and  living  in  sub¬ 
standard  housing  may  be  taught  a  skill  while  rehabilitating  their 
dwellings.  It  will  further  assist  in  the  coordination  and  integration 
of  community  action  program  activities  with  Federal  housing  programs 

In  adopting  this  amendment  the  committee  included  a  condition 
that  such  rehabilitation  programs  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers. 
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PROGRAMS  FOR  CHRONICALLY  UNEMPLOYED  POOR  ADULTS 

The  committee  is  concerned  over  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the*one 
need  that  is  most  critical  for  many  of  the  poor — the  need  for  construc¬ 
tive  employment  or  work  activity.  There  are  many  chronically 
unemployed  and  poor  adidts  who  are  not  being,  or  cannot  be,  reached 
under  existing  programs.  The  committee  believes  that  programs 
directed  specifically  to  meeting  these  employment  needs  could  not 
only  serve  objectives  of  the  war  on  poverty  but  also  contribute  to 
preserving  our  wasting  natural  resources,  to  beautifying  and  improving 
our  recreational  areas,  cleaning  up  our  cities,  and  in  many  ways 
improving  and  bettering  the  quality  of  life  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

The  committee  has,  accordingly,  added  a  new  section  205(d)  to  the 
act  authorizing  special  programs  directed  to  the  needs  of  the  chroni¬ 
cally  unemployed  who  have  poor  employment  prospects  and  who, 
because  of  age  or  other  reasons,  are  unable  to  secure  employment  or 
training  under  other  programs.  Participants  in  these  programs  would 
work  on  projects  contributing  to  such  things  as  the  management, 
conservation,  or  development  of  natural  resources,  recreational  areas, 
parks,  highways,  and  other  lands.  These  programs  would  also  have 
to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  standards  which  assure  that  they 
are  in  the  public  interest  and  consistent  with  the  labor  policies  applied 
in  connection  with  other  programs  under  the  act.  The  bill  contem¬ 
plates  that  $150  million  will  be  used  for  these  programs  during  the 
first  year,  $50  million  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  projects  or  Federal 
lands  or  along  Federal  highways,  and  the  committee  expects  that 
the  Director  will  give  these  programs  the  necessary  priority  to  assure 
early  attainment  of  this  level  of  operation. 

COMMUNITY  MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

The  bill  would  amend  section  208(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  the  so-called  maintenance  of  effort  provision  applicable 
to  localities  seeking  community  action  assistance  under  sections  204 
and  205  of  the  act. 

Under  section  208(b),  the  non-Federal  contribution  to  a  community 
action  program  must  be  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  expenditures  or 
contributions  from  non-Federal  sources  being  made  for  similar 
purposes  prior  to  the  extension  of  Federal  assistance. 

In  some  situations,  however,  it  is  now  apparent  that  a  literal 
application  of  the  maintenance  of  effort  requirement  may  work  a 
wholly  unnecessary  hardship.  These  are  perhaps  most  likely  to 
involve  rural  areas,  often  with  high  levels  of  poverty,  which  are 
experiencing  a  decline  in  population.  To  require  such  a  locality  to 
maintain  its  prior  level  of  expenditures  means  that  it  must  increase  its 
per  capita  expenditures  at  the  very  time  that  its  resources  will  nor¬ 
mally  be  declining.  Such  a  community  typically  has  a  greater  than 
usual  need  for  assistance.  The  amendment  is  designed  to  provide 
some  leeway  for  administrative  exceptions  to  take  account  of  these 
and  comparable  situations  where  a  reduction  in  local  effort  occurs 
because  of  conditions  which  are  essentially  unrelated  to  the  purposes 
of  the  requirement  or  not  fairly  subject  to  local  control. 
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governor’s  veto 

The  committee  deleted  section  209(c)  of  the  act,  thereby  removing 
the  Governor’s  veto  from  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs  under 
title  I-B,  the  community  action  program  under  title  II-A,  and  the 
adult  basic  education  program  under  title  II-B. 

Tbe  committee  endorses  tbe  language  contained  in  House  Report 
No.  428,  pages  12-14,  dated  May  27,  1965,  wherein  the  following  was 
stated  concerning  the  Governor’s  veto: 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Governors 
in  various  States  have  the  following  specific  powers : 

1.  Under  section  109,  to  disapprove  the  establishment 
of  a  Job  Corps  center  in  the  State; 

2.  Under  section  209(c),  to  disapprove  any  program 
or  project  of  assistance  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by 
any  public  agency  or  any  private  institution  or  organ- 

}  ization  other  than  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

This  power  affects  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  established  under  title  I-B  of  the  act,  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program  under  title  II-A,  and  the  adult 
basic  education  program  under  title  II-part  B; 

3.  Under  section  603(b),  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
assignment  or  referral  of  VISTA  volunteers. 

In  addition,  Governors  as  a  practical  matter  generally  have 
power  under  section  209(b)  which  provides  for  Federal 
assistance  to  “appropriate  State  agencies”  for  expenses  of 
providing  technical  assistance  to  local  communities  in  devel¬ 
oping  and  administering  local  community  action  programs. 

In  the  absence  of  State  law  specifically  designating  an  agency 
for  this  purpose,  the  power  of  designation  and  appointment 
of  personnel  has  been  exercised  by  the  Governors. 

The  involvement  of  the  Governors  in  decisions  to  establish 
Job  Corps  centers  and  the  assignment  of  VISTA  volunteers 
presents  considerations  different  from  those  applicable  to  the 
veto  under  section  209(c). 

►  In  the  case  of  VISTA,  volunteers  are  trained  at  Federal 
cost  and,  even  after  assignment  or  referral,  retain  a  special 
Federal  status.  The  existence  of  this  status,  and  the  possible 
need  for  a  special  check,  has  not  been  in  issue  and  was 
recognized  in  the  original  bill  submitted  by  the  administration 
last  year. 

In  the  case  of  the  Job  Corps,  that  program  involves  a 
direct  Federal  activity  as  opposed  to  assistance  to  local 
programs  or  local  agencies.  A  consent  requirement  for  this 
program  thus  in  no  way  impinges  upon  the  normal  legal  or 
governmental  framework  within  the  State,  since  it  does  not 
operate  to  transfer  to  the  Governor  control  over  any  matter 
which  would  normally  be  assigned  elsewhere  by  State  law. 

The  Governor’s  power  with  respect  to  the  adult  basic 
education  program  has  not  to  date  presented  any  problems. 

As  a  practical  matter,  since  the  program  is  operated  under  the 
traditional  “State  plan”  scheme  and  since  the  plan  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  State  education  agency,  the  Governor’s  influence 
and  control  is  apt  to  be  determinative  regardless  of  the 
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veto  requirement.  The  requirement  may,  however,  in  some 
States  operate  to  shift  legal  power  or  responsibility  for  educa¬ 
tion  programs  to  an  official  other  than  the  one  designated  by 
State  law. 

The  chief  problem  to  date  appears  to  revolve  around  the 
Governor’s  unlimited  power  to  veto  programs  and  projects 
under  title  I-B  and  title  II-A.  These  both  involve  assist¬ 
ance  to  local  programs  planned  and  developed  by  local 
agencies.  The  absolute  veto  as  applied  to  these  programs 
gives  the  Governor  discretion  over  local  programs  and 
affairs  over  which,  under  State  law,  he  normally  has  no  direct 
control  and  for  which  he  is  not  directly  responsible. 

Since  the  Federal  law  does  not  prescribe  any  criteria  to  be 
followed  by  the  Governor,  and  since  there  is  no  State  law 
prescribing  criteria,  the  discretion  is  in  fact  unfettered  as  to 
the  conditions  of  its  exercise.  Since  there  is  no  Federal  body 
or  official  with  power  of  review,  and  since  none  exists  at  the 
State  level,  the  power  is  absolute.  The  power  may  be 
exercised  without  any  of  the  restraints  that  would  have  been 
provided  had  the  power  been  granted  by  a  State  legislature 
composed  of  representatives  each  of  whom  might  be  con¬ 
cerned  over  its  possible  future  use  in  connection  with 
programs  in  his  own  community. 

What  Congress  has  done  in  section  209  (c)  is  to  confer  upon 
the  Governors  more  power  of  control  over  a  federally 
assisted  program  than  the  Governors  enjoy  with  respect  to 
State  action  of  their  own  governments.  In  some  States  the 
Governor  has  no  veto  at  all,  but  there  is  no  State  where  the 
Governor’s  veto  of  the  legislative  process  cannot  be  over¬ 
ridden. 

Nor,  can  the  Governor  of  any  State  veto  the  action  of 
city  or  municipality  under  its  charter  or  statute  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  its  own  affairs.  In  some  States  with  home  rule 
provisions  in  their  constitutions,  not  even  the  State  legislature 
could  confer  the  kind  of  power  over  essentially  local  matters 
which  the  Congress  has  sought  to  provide. 

The  power  that  the  Governor  has  under  section  209(c)  is 
without  precedent  in  any  Federal  program  where  Federal 
assistance  is  given  to  a  local  community.  There  are  many 
such  Federal  programs  where  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  municipality  deal  directly:  Community  facilities,  urban 
renewal,  public  housing,  Federal  aid  to  airports,  the  “impact 
education”  aid  program,  to  mention  a  few. 

The  existence  of  an  absolute  veto  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
Governor  is  inconsistent  with  the  entire  philosophy  of  the 
community  action  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Antipoverty  Act.  These  two  programs  are 
based  on  the  theory  that  representative  bodies  of  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations,  together  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  areas  and  groups  to  be  served,  can  best  determine 
the  needs  of  the  poor,  coordinate  the  use  of  local  resources, 
and  determine  the  means  for  the  seeking  an  end  to  poverty. 
It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  level  of  government  and 
persons  closest  to  the  problem  understand  that  problem  best. 

Particularly  with  respect  to  title  II,  part  A,  the  com- 
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munity  action  program,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Governor 
is  provided  Federal  funds  to  establish  a  State  technical 
assistance  program.  He  appoints  his  people  to  carry  it  out. 

This  financial  support,  coupled  with  the  veto,  gives  him 
tremendous  power  with  respect  to  the  planning,  establish¬ 
ment,  conduct,  and  administration  of  community  action 
programs.  Governors  can,  and  increasingly  have,  injected 
themselves  into  the  planning  process. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  the  veto  power  can,  and  is, 
being  used  coercively.  Some  Governors  appear  to  be  ex¬ 
perimenting  to  determine  exactly  how  far  they  can  go  in 
using  their  power  to  determine  the  organization  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  community  action  agency,  its  constituent  agencies 
and  personnel,  as  well  as  the  content  of  the  program. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  veto  power  is  like  an  iceberg, 
more  important  by  virtue  of  its  informal  and  unpublished 
J  exercise  before  the  fact  than  from  its  exercise  after  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  approved  by  OEO. 

Even  if  the  veto  is  eliminated,  Governors  may,  of  course, 
have  other  sources  of  coercive  power.  This  power  would 
stem,  however,  from  sources  of  authority  they  already  have 
by  virtue  of  State  law.  If  that  authority  is  abused,  it  will 
not  be  because  the  Congress  has  given  a  license  for  possible 
abuse.  It  will  be  abuse  which  has  received  no  stamp  of 
Federal  approval. 

The  House  committee  went  on  to  justify  the  amendment  adopted 
and  subsequently  passed  by  the  House  which  maintained  the 
Governor’s  veto  subject  to  the  Director’s  reconsideration  and  rein- 
statment  of  the  program.  The  Senate  committee  felt  the  House 
action  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  Governor  veto  power 
and  therefore  eliminated  the  veto  completely  from  section  209(c). 

PRIVATE  NONPROFIT  AGENCY  APPLICATION  PROCEDURE 

The  House  amended  section  209  of  the  act  to  add  a  new  subsection 
He)  providing  notice  to  a  community  action  agency,  within  5  days,  of 
Pthe  receipt  of  an  application  by  the  Director  where  an  application  is 
received  from  a  private  nonprofit  agency  for  a  community  action 
program  to  be  carried  on  in  a  community  in  which  there  is  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  carrying  on  a  number  of  component  programs. 
The  Senate  committee  amended  the  same  section  209(e)  providing  in 
addition  that  the  Director  is  authorized  to  make  a  grant,  or  to  con¬ 
tract  directly  with,  such  private  nonprofit  agency  if  he  determines  the 
separate  contract  or  grant  is  desirable  and  practical,  and  if  special 
cause  has  been  shown.  This  procedure  is  consistent  with  current  OEO 
policy.  The  amendment  would  reinforce  that  policy  through  a  grant 
of  specific  statutory  authority. 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  committee  has  added  a  subsection  to  section  211  designed  to 
make  the  Hatch  Act  applicable  to  employees  of  community  action 
agencies.  Under  the  committee  amendment,  these  employees  would 
be  prohibited  from  engaging  in  political  activity  where  they  are  paid 
in  principal  part  from  Federal  funds. 
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When  public  agencies  are  recognized  as  the  local  community  action 
agencies,  the  Hatch  Act  is  already  applicable.  When  private 
nonprofit  agencies  are  recognized,  however,  the  act  does  not  apply. 
The  committee’s  amendment  reflects  the  belief  that  the  success  of 
community  action  programs  could  be  adversely  affected  if  local  anti¬ 
poverty  officials  were  actively  engaged  in  partisan  politics.  Such 
engagement  could  impart  a  partisan  character  to  a  program  which 
should  be  based  on  a  broad  spectrum  of  support  within  the  community. 

PART  B— ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Besides  providing  for  extension  of  existing  authority  for  90  percent 
Federal  financing  for  an  additional  year,  the  bill  would  amend  the 
adult  basic  education  program  to  permit  a  limited  use  of  funds  for  the 
training  of  basic  education  teachers  or  instructors.  Teachers  who 
may  otherwise  be  qualified  to  participate  in  this  program  often  have 
no  previous  experience  in  teaching  adults  and  require  training  ii> 
adult  education  problems  and  practices  either  before  or  during  their 
employment.  The  bill  would  authorize  use  of  up  to  5  percent  of 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  the  adult  basic  education  program 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  training. 

PART  C— VOLUNTARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEEDY 

CHILDREN 

The  bill  would  delete  from  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  provi¬ 
sions  designed  to  establish  a  national  voluntary  assistance  program 
for  needy  children.  This  program,  as  now  authorized,  involves 
collecting  names  of  needy  children  in  the  face  of  established  legal  and 
policy  restrictions  which  in  many  States  may  preclude  disclosure, 
coupled  with  selection  and  followup  problems  which  could  be  over¬ 
come  if  at  all  at  a  cost  which  would  be  prohibitive  when  measured 
against  the  benefits  provided.  Discussions  between  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  representatives  of  welfare  and  child 
assistance  organizations  have  indicated  no  way  in  which  these  diffi¬ 
culties  could  be  avoided,  at  least  so  far  as  a  national  program  is  con¬ 
cerned.  i 

Title  III — Special  Programs  To  Combat  Poverty  in  Rural 

Areas 

A.  LOANS  TO  INDIVIDUALS  AND  COOPERATIVES 

In  addition  to  several  purely  technical  amendments,  the  bill  would 
clarify  the  restriction  against  loans  under  title  III  to  rural  cooperatives 
organized  for  manufacturing  purposes,  particularly  with  respect  to 
cooperatives  processing  edible  dairy  products. 

Section  303  of  the  act  authorizes  loans  to  local  cooperatives  furnish¬ 
ing  essential  processing  and  marketing  services  predominately  to  low- 
income  rural  families.  One  limitation  on  this  authority  appears  in 
section  305(f)  of  the  act,  which  prohibits  loans  to  cooperatives 
organized  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  amendment  would  make 
it  clear  that  this  limitation  [does  not  preclude  loans  to  cooperatives 
serving  low-income  rural  families  in  the  processing  and  marketing  of 
cheese,  butter,  ice  cream,  or  similar  dairy  or  edible  farm  products. 
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B.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MIGRANT  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES  AND 

THEIR  FAMILIES 

Section  311  of  the  act,  which  authorizes  the  special  program  of 
assistance  to  migrant  and  seasonally  employed  agricultural  employees, 
has  been  altered  to  clarify  such  matters  as  the  types  and  scope  of 
assistance  and  the  institutions  through  which  assistance  may  be 
granted.  These  revisions  are  technical  in  nature.  They  would,  for 
example,  expressly  provide  for  grants  and  loan  guarantees,  as  well  as 
direct  loans  and  indicate  that  a  program  must  be  administered  and 
operated  by  a  State  or  local  public  agency,  nonprofit  organization  or 
cooperative,  as  opposed  to  programs  that  might  be  undertaken  by  an 
individual  or  growers’  association. 

The  amendment  would  also  clarify  authority  to  assist  local  programs 
which  supplement  other  efforts  to  assist  migrants  or  which  contain 
some  services  that  appropriately  complement  assistance  in  the  fields 
of  housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day  care. 

C.  INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO  DAIRY  FARMERS 

The  committee  amended  section  331(c)  of  the  act  to  extend  the 
authority  granted  under  that  section  for  the  making  of  indemnity 
payments  to  dairy  farmers  from  its  present  expiration  date  of  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1965,  to  June  30,  1966. 

Title  V — Work-Experience  and  Training 

The  bill  includes  only  one  substantive  amendment  to  the  title  V 
work-experience  program.  This  is  designed  to  assure  that  workers 
in  families  subsisting  on  marginal  farming  operations  with  very  little 
cash  income  are  not  excluded  from  participation  on  the  technical 
ground  that  they  are  not  “unemployed”  for  purposes  of  any  particular 
project  limitation  that  might  otherwise  be  applied.  This  amendment 
is  limited  to  workers  in  families  with  less  than  $1 ,200  net  family  income. 
It  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  preclude  the  establishment  of  projects 
which  will  serve  any  additional  group  of  needy  persons  who  are 
unable  to  meet  their  own  or  their  families’  minimum  basic  needs  and 
who  can  benefit  from  the  work-experience  and  training  which  the 
program  provides. 

Title  VI — Administration  and  Coordination 
PART  A— VISTA 

The  success  of  the  war  on  poverty  will,  in  large  measure,  depend 
upon  the  effective  recruitment  and  use  of  volunteers.  It  has  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  that  VISTA  volunteers  are  trained  and 
assigned  in  parts  of  the  country  remote  from  their  hometowns  and 
States. 

They  are  thus  often  placed  in  unfamiliar  surroundings  and  assigned, 
for  example,  to  community  action  and  other  projects  in  large  urban 
centers  for  work  in  low-income  neighborhoods. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  recruit¬ 
ment  and  assignment  policies  of  the  VISTA  program,  the  committee 
feels  that  ways  must  be  found  to  assure  that  such  VISTA  volunteers 
and  the  people  with  whom  they  work  are  prepared  to  accept  each  other. 
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The  committee  believes  that  effective  service  to  disadvantaged 
ui’ban  neighborhoods  may  require  the  inclusion  of  indigenous  persons 
from  such  areas  to  work  along  with  the  VISTA  volunteers.  VISTA 
volunteers  of  all  ages  should  be  recruited  from  the  local  areas  served 
by  community  action  and  other  projects  and  the  surrounding  metro¬ 
politan  area,  and  assigned  locally.  The  committee  encourages 
expansion  of  experimental  programs  already  undertaken  to  assign 
indigenous  persons  as  VISTA  volunteers  to  disadvantaged  urban 
neighborhoods. 

Such  a  metropolitan  area  approach  to  the  VISTA  program  will 
require  the  coordination  of  all  volunteer  recruitment,  training,  and 
placement  efforts  of  the  VISTA,  community  action  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  which  make  use  of  volunteer  services. 

The  bill  contains  several  amendments  relating  to  the  VISTA  pro¬ 
gram.  One  of  these  would  authorize  the  assignment  of  volunteers 
generally  to  programs  of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This  would  eliminate  the  somewhat  4 
arbitrary  limitation  on  the  types  of  projects  to  which  volunteers  may  * 
now  be  assigned  and  would  enable  the  VISTA  program  to  operate  in 
support  of  all  Economic  Opportunity  Act  objectives. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide  improved  Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Act  coverage  for  volunteers,  in  recognition  of  the" fact 
that  present  provisions  limiting  death  and  disability  benefits  to  the 
levels  authorized  for  Job  Corps  enrollees  are  inappropriate  for  adult 
volunteers,  many  of  whom  are  serving  at  substantial  sacrifice. 
Another  amendment  would  require  of  volunteers  in  the  future  a  loyalty- 
oath  similar  to  that  which  would  be  required  under  the  bill  for  Jot 
Corps  enrollees  in  lieu  of  the  current  disclaimer  affidavit  requirements 
which  the  bill  would  delete.  The  bill  also  contains  an  amendment  to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  patterned  upon  a  similar  provi¬ 
sion  applicable  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  which  would  authorize 
limited  deferments  or  moratoriums  upon  student  loans  which  volun¬ 
teers  may  have  received  in  view  of  the  difficulty  they  may  have  in 
making  repayment  while  they  are  in  VISTA  service. 

The  bill  includes,  finally,  one  additional  amendment  relating  to 
VISTA  which  was  adopted  by  the  committee.  This  would  make  the 
Hatch  Political  Activities  Act  applicable  to  volunteers.  Although  / 
volunteers  for  many  purposes  are  not  deemed  employees  of  the  ^ 
Federal  Government,  their  relationship  with  the  Government  has 
many  characteristics  of  an  employment  relationship.  The  committee 
believes  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  on  political 
activity  as  regular  Federal  employees. 

OTHER  TITLE  VI  PROVISIONS 

The  committee  adopted  two  other  amendments  to  title  VI  of  the 
act  which  were  not  included  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

The  bill  would  amend  section  605  of  the  act  to  reconstitute  the 
National  Advisory  Council  as  a  separate  entity  rather  than  as  an 
organization  within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  serving 
exclusively  as  a  source  of  advice  for  its  Director. 

This  new  advisory  group,  of  which  the  Director  would  be  an 
ex-officio  member,  would  be  known  as  the  National  Council  on 
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Economic  Opportunity.  It  would  be  appointed  by  the  President  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  administration  and  operation  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  evaluating  their  effectiveness 
in  furthering  its  purposes,  and  making  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  such  programs,  administration,  and  operation, 
including  proposals  for  legislative  changes. 

The  Council  would  consist  of  21  members  (in  addition  to  the 
Director),  representative  of  the  public  and  of  appropriate  fields  of 
endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of  the  act.  Its  Chairman  would  be 
designated  by  the  President  from  among  its  members  but  woidd  not 
be  a  regular  full-time  Federal  employee.  The  Council  would  have 
authority  to  engage  technical  assistance  as  required,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  would  provide  it  with  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  pertinent  data  as  might 
be  needed.  The  Council  would  submit  its  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  President  not  later  than  March  31  of  each  year,  and  he 
would  then  transmit  the  report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his 
comments  and  recommendations. 

The  new  Council,  no  longer  within  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  is  charged  with  reviewing  the  administration  and  operations 
of  programs  under  the  act,  evaluating  their  effectiveness  in  furthering 
the  purposes  of  the  act,  and  making  recommendations  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  such  programs,  administration,  and  operation.  The  com¬ 
mittee  expects  the  new  Council  to  provide  a  conscientious,  critical 
overview  of  the  entire  antipoverty  program. 

In  thus  revising  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  the  committee  intends  that  this  body  be  fully  empowered  to 
render  an  independent,  objective  review  of  the  war  on  poverty  to  the 
Director,  the  President,  and,  through  Congress,  to  the  American 
people. 

The  committee  believes  that  such  a  group  can  provide  valuable 
assistance  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  in  maintaining  a  con¬ 
tinuing  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Both  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Congress,  having  the  benefit  of  the  Council’s  reports,  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  evaluate  the  progress  being  made  in  that 
war  and  to  determine  whether  legislative  and  other  improvements 
are  needed  from  time  to  time. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

A  second  amendment  reflects  the  committee’s  concern  with  the 
plight  of  the  disproportionate  number  of  the  aged  who  are  living  in 
poverty.  It  is  essential  that  these  aged  poor  not  be  overlooked  in 
any  Economic  Opportunity  Act  program  under  which  assistance 
may  be  extended  to  meet  their  needs.  The  amendment  would, 
accordingly,  state  the  specific  intention  of  the  Congress  that  wherever 
feasible  the  problems  of  the  elderly  should  be  considered  in  the 
development  of  programs  under  the  act. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  committee  has  amended  the  fiscal  year  1966  authorizations 
which  were  included  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House.  Under  the 
bill  approved  by  the  committee,  the  total  amount  authorized  would 
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be  reduced  from  $1,895  to  $1,650  billion.  This  amount,  with  one 
exception,  conforms  to  the  authorization  level  requested  by  the 
administration  for  each  program.  This  request  reflected  the  need  for 
orderly  and  sound  development  of  the  various  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  programs.  It  is  designed  to  permit  these  programs  to  be  carried 
forward  at  a  level  consistent  with  what  has  already  been  accomplished, 
while  at  the  same  time  leaving  ample  leeway  for  attention  to  program 
improvement  as  distinguished  from  simple  production  goals. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  bill  approved  by  the  committee 
in  most  cases  involves  some  reduction  in  the  authorizations  included 
in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House,  it  also  would  provide  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  authorizations  for  community  action  programs  under 
title  II.  These  would  be  increased  from  $680  to  $880  million.  This 
change  very  largely  reflects  $150  million  in  additional  costs  contem¬ 
plated  for  the  program  of  special  employment  projects  to  assist  the 
chronically  unemployed  adult  poor.  Apart  from  this  new  type  of 
program,  the  title  II  authorization  conforms  to  the  request  of  the 
administration.  "Very  substantial  increases  in  community  action 
funds  will  necessarily  be  required  as  a  result  of  program  activities 
initiated  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  For  example,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  grants  made  either  were  for  or  included  program 
development,  most  of  which  will  ripen  into  conduct  and  administra¬ 
tion  grants  this  year  with  costs  of  from  10  to  20  times  the  initial  grant. 
Additional  amounts  null  also  be  required  if  the  community  action 
program  is  to  be  expanded  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  rural  areas, 
health,  housing,  and  special  programs  for  the  aged. 

The  authorizations  contained  in  the  bill  are  estimated  as  sufficient 
to  support  the  following  program  levels: 

Job  Corps. — An  end  of  year  Job  Corps  strength  of  50,000. 

Work-training. — Projects  to  include  100,000  in-school  and  about 
the  same  number  of  out-of-school  participants,  plus  summer  programs. 

Work-study. — -Assistance  to  about  85,000  students  during  the  regular 
school  3'ear,  plus  summer  programs. 

Community  action. — Funds  to  provide  for  1,100  grants  in  more  than 
700  communities. 

Adult  basic  education. — Programs  to  include  70,000  participants. 

Rural  loans. — Funds  to  permit  13,800  individual  and  410  cooperative 
loans. 

Migrants. — Seventy  separate  grants  for  projects  potentially  reach¬ 
ing  more  than  500,000  migrants. 

1  York -experience. — Projects  which  will  assist  about  112,000  families. 

VISTA. — An  end  of  year  strength  of  4,000  volunteers  in  service 
or  training. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION’S  PROPOSED  BILL  AND  SUBCOMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

On  April  9,  1965,  the  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
draft  of  the  administration’s  proposed  bill  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty 
and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  The  bill  was  introduced  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  as  S.  1759  and  hearings  were  held  on  June  28  and  29. 
The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  considered  the 
House-passed  bill  H.R.  8283,  and  reported  said  bill  with  amendments. 
During  its  hearings,  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Poverty  received 
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oral  testimony  from  Director  Sargent  Skriver  and  other  officials  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  supporting  this  legislation. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1.  Short  title 

Section  1  provides  that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1965.” 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I — YOUTH  PROGRAMS 

Section  2.  Job  Corps — Cuban  refugees 

This  section  amends  subsection  104(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  act)  to  permit  certain  Cuban 
refugees  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  subsequent  to  January  lr 
1959,  to  participate  in  the  Job  Corps  program. 

Section  8.  Job  Corps — Enrollee  affidavits 
This  section  amends  section  104(d)  of  the  act,  which  provides  that 
Job  Corps  enrollees  must  execute  affidavits  disclaiming  subversive 
beliefs  and  membership  in  subversive  organizations  and  subscribe  to 
an  oath  of  allegiance.  It  would  eliminate  the  requirement  for  dis¬ 
claimer  affidavits,  but  retains  in  substance  the  requirement  for  an  oath 
of  allegiance.  It  also  contains  a  conforming  amendment  exempting 
the  Cuban  refugee,  referred  to  in  section  2,  from  the  loyalty  oath 
requirements  of  subsection  104(d)  because  as  natives  or  citizens  of 
Cuba  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of 
loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

Section  J.  Job  Corps— Application  of  Employees’  Compensation  Act 
This  section  amends  section  106(c)  of  the  act  to  extend  Federal 
Employees’  Compensation  Act  coverage  to  certain  activities  of  Job 
Corps  enrollees.  The  amendment  would  modify  subsection  (2)  (A) 
of  106(c)  in  such  a  way  that  an  enrollee  could  be  considered  as  engaged 
in  an  authorized  or  supervised  activity,  and  thus  covered,  while  on 
pass  or  traveling  to  or  from  a  Job  Corps  site.  This  would  not  affect 
the  regular  exclusions  established  under  that  act  for  cases  of  willful 
^nisconduct.  This  extension  would  be  retroactive  to  January  1,  1965. 

Section  5.  Job  Corps— Enrollee  work  activities 

This  section  amends  section  110  of  the  act  which  now  requires  40 
percent  of  all  Job  Corps  enrollees  to  be  in  camps  where  their  work 
activity  primarily  involves  public  natural  resources  or  public  recrea¬ 
tional  areas.  As  amended,  the  section  would  require  that  40  percent 
of  the  male  enrollees  must  be  in  such  camps. 

Section  6.  Work-training  programs — Cuban  refugees 

This  section  amends  subsection  114(a)  of  the  act  to  permit  certain 
Cuban  refugees  to  participate  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro¬ 
gram,  just  as  they  would  be  made  eligible  for  the  Job  Corps  program 
under  section  2  of  the  bill. 

Section  7.  Work-training  programs — Limitation  on  Federal  assistance 
This  section  amends  section  115  of  the  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
period  which  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  work-training  programs- 
will  be  90  percent. 
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Section  8.  Work-study  program, — Limitation  on  Federal  assistance 

This  section  amends  section  124(f),  relating  to  work-study  programs 
to  extend  the  period  during  which  the  Federal  share  of  student  com¬ 
pensation  may  be  up  to  90  percent  through  August  20,  1967  an 
extension  of  1  year. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II— URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

PROGRAMS 

Section  9.  Community  action  programs — Public  information 

This  section  amends  section  202(a)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (5), 
to  assure  that  adequate  information  is  made  available  to  interested 
groups  and  the  public  concerning  local  community  action  programs. 
Under  the  new  paragraph,  such  programs  would  have  to  provide  for 
feasible  access  to  public  information  including  public  hearings,  at  the 
request  of  local  community  groups,  and  for  reasonable  public  access 
to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or  agencies  engaged  in  the  develop-  j 
ment,  conduct,  or  administration  of  a  community  action  program, 
in  accordance  with  procedures  approved  by  the  Director. 

Section  10.  Consumer  credit  education,  family  planning ,  and  debt 
counseling 

This  section  amends  section  205(a)  of  the  act  to  add  consumer 
credit  education,  family  planning,  and  debt  counseling  to  the  spe¬ 
cifically  identified  fields  of  activity  which  may  be  included  within 
a  community  action  program. 

Section  11.  Special  conservation  programs  for  the  chronically  unemployed 
poor 

This  section  would  amend  section  205  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  to  authorize  community  action  grants  for  projects  employing 
chronically  unemployed  poor  adults  in  community  betterment  or 
beautification  activities.  Projects  could  include  the  conservation  or 
maintenance  of  natural  resources  and  Federal,  State,  and  local  parks, 
highways,  and  lands  and  would  be  carried  on  subject  to  standards  to 
assure  that  undertakings  are  in  the  public  interest  and  in  conformity 
with  policies  established  under  the  act  for  the  protection  of  regular  > 
workers.  Under  section  30  of  the  bill,  $150  million  of  the  amount  \ 
appropriated  or  allocated  for  title  II  for  fiscal  year  1966  may  be  used 
for  purposes  of  these  projects. 

Section  12.  Self-help  housing  rehabilitation 

This  section  would  amend  section  205  of  the  act  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (e)  to  authorize  community  action  grants  for  projects 
which  will,  through  self-help,  rehabilitate  substandard  housing  and 
provide  instruction  in  basic  skills  associated  with  such  rehabilitation 
provided  such  programs  will  not  displace  employed  workers. 

Section  13.  Community  action  programs — Limitations  on  Federal  as¬ 
sistance 

Subsection  (a)  amends  subsection  (a)  of  section  208  to  extend  the 
period  during  which  community  action  programs  may  regularly  be 
financed  with  90  percent  Federal  assistance  from  August  20,  1966, 
through  August  20,  1967. 

Subsection  (b)  adds  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  section  208  under  which 
the  Director  would  be  specifically  authorized  to  promulgate  regulations 
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relating  to  the  reduction  of  assistance  below  90  percent  for  community 
action  programs  or  component  programs  which  have  been  conducted 
with  assistance  under  section  205  for  more  than  a  prescribed  period, 
period.  As  with  other  determinations  under  section  208,  reductions 
would  be  made  pursuant  to  objective  criteria  established  in  such  regu¬ 
lations. 

Subsection  (c)  amends  provisions  of  section  208  which  require 
that  the  non-Federal  share  of  a  community  action  program  be  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  aggregate  of  non-Federal  expenditures  or  contributions 
made  for  similar  purposes  immediately  prior  to  the  extension  of  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance.  Under  the  amendment,  the  Director  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  establishing  objective 
criteria  pursuant  to  which  modifications  of  this  requirement  could  be 
permitted  in  situations  where  its  literal  application  would  result  in 
unnecessary  hardship  or  would  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Jbasic  purpose  to  be  served  by  the  requirement. 

^Section  lj.  General  comm  unity  'programs — Participation  oj  State  agencies 
This  section  amends  section  209(a)  of  the  act  to  provde  that  pro¬ 
cedures  for  State  participation  in  community  action  programs  must 
include  provision  for  continuing  consultation  with  appropriate  State 
agencies  on  the  development,  conduct,  and  administration  of  these 
programs. 

Section  15.  Elimination  oj  Governor's  veto 

This  section  deletes  subsection  (c)  of  section  209  which  requires 
contracts  or  grants  made  within  a  State  under  title  1  B  and  title  II 
be  submitted  to  the  Governor  and  which  empowers  the  Governors 
to  disapprove  any  such  grant  or  contract  within  30  days. 

Section  16.  Processing  oj  private  nonprojit  agency  applications 

This  section  amends  section  209  of  the  act  to  add  a  new  subsection 
(e)  which  provides  authority  to  make  a  grant  or  contract  directly  to 
a  private  nonprofit  agency  where  a  community  action  program  exists 
upon  a  showing  that  a  separate  grant  or  contract  is  desirable  and 
practical;  however,  when  such  application  is  received,  the  Director 
jnust,  within  5  days,  give  notice  to  such  community  action  agency 
Bf  the  receipt  of  such  application. 

Section  1 7.  Political  activities  in  community  action  programs 

This  section  amends  section  211  of  the  act  to  make  the  provision 
of  the  Hatch  Act  applicable  to  any  person  who  is  employed  by  any 
agency  administering  or  conducting  a  community  action  program 
receiving  assistance  under  title  II-A  of  the  act  and  vThose  salary  is 
paid  in  principal  part  from  funds  appropriated  under  title  II-A.  Such 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  officer  of  a  State  or  local  agency 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Section  18.  Adult  basic  education  programs — Payments:  Federal  share 
This  section  amends  section  216(b)  of  the  act  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  period  during  which  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  State  plans 
shall  be  90  percent. 

Section  19.  Adult  basic  education  programs — Teacher  training 
This  section  adds  a  new  section  218  to  the  act  authorizing  use  of 
up  to  5  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  for  the  adult 
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basic  education  program  for  the  training  of  persons  to  act  as  adult 
basic  education  instructors. 

Section  20.  Voluntary  assistance  'program  for  needy  children 

This  section  deletes  part  C  of  title  II  of  the  act  which  authorizes 
establishment,  on  a  nationwide  basis,  of  a  program  for  voluntary 
financial  assistance  by  individuals  to  needy  children. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  III - SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  TO  COMBAT  POVERTY 

IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Section  21.  Technical  amendments 

This  section  amends  the  title  designation  of  part  A  of  title  III  to 
eliminate  the  reference  to  grants  since  no  grants  are  authorized  under 
that  part  and  changes  the  paragraph  designations  in  section  302(a) 
accordingly. 

Section  22.  Cooperative  associations — Prohibition  of  loans  to  assist * 
manufacturing 

This  section  amends  section  305(f)  to  make  clear  that  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  loans  to  cooperatives  organized  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses  does  not  prevent  loans,  if  otherwise  appropriate,  to  cooperatives 
processing  diary  products  or  similar  edible  farm  products. 

Section  23.  Migrant  and  seasonally  employed  agricultural  employees 
This  section  amends  section  311  of  the  act,  requiring  the  Director 
to  develop  and  implement  a  program  to  assist  migrant  workers  and 
their  families,  so  as  to  clarify  the  authority  granted  with  respect  to 
the  types  and  scope  of  assistance  and  the  insitutions  through  which 
that  assistance  may  be  extended. 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  V — WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 

Section  24-  Dairy  farmers  indemnity 

This  section  amends  section  331(c)  of  the  act  to  continue  the 
indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers  authorized  under  section  331 
to  June  30,  1966. 

Section  25.  Definition  of  unemployment 

This  section  amends  section  502  to  provide  that  workers  in  farm 
families  with  less  than  $1,200  net  annual  family  income  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  unemployed  for  the  purposes  of  the  title.  This  section  also 
permits  continued  funding  of  these  programs  entirely  from  funds 
appropriated  or  allocated  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI — ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 

Section  26.  VISTA — Assignment;  application  of  other  provisions 
and  Federal  laws;  and  political  activities 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  assignment  of  VISTA  volunteers 
under  section  603(a)(2)  of  the  act  or  programs  which  are  authorized, 
supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  act. 
Under  section  603(a)(2)  of  the  act,  assignment  of  volunteers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  programs  under  the  act  is  now  limited  to  programs 
under  titles  I  and  II. 
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Subsection  (d)  makes  specifically  applicable  to  VISTA  volunteers 
the  same  oath  requirements  as  would  apply  to  Job  Corps  enrollees 
under  section  2  of  this  bill.  In  addition,  it  provides  that  for  purposes 
of  death  or  disability  benefits  under  the  Federal  Employees’  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  the  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (in 
lieu  of  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-2,  as  now  provided  for  both  Job 
Corps  enrollees  and  volunteers).  Further  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Hatch  Act  a  volunteer  is  deemed  to  be  a  person  employed  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Section  27.  Programs  for  the  elderly  poor 

This  section  expresses  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that  the 
special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  be  considered,  whenever  feasible, 
in  the  development  of  programs  under  the  act. 

Section  28.  National  Advisory  Council 

This  section  amends  section  605  of  the  act  to  authorize  the  Council 
to  review,  evaluate,  and  make  recommendations  on  the  operations 
and  administration  of  the  act;  to  authorize  an  increase  in  the  member¬ 
ship  from  15  to  21  members;  to  authorize  the  President  to  appoint 
the  members  (including  the  Director  in  addition  to  the  21  members  as 
an  ex  officio  member)  and  a  Chairman  (who  shall  not  be  a  Federal 
employee)  from  the  members;  to  authorize  the  Council  to  meet  at 
the  call  of. the  Chairman  but  not  less  than  twice  a  year;  to  authorize 
the  Council  to  be  staffed  as  is  necessary  and  for  the  Director  to  make 
available  such  assistance  as  necessary;  and  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  President  and  Congress. 

Section  29.  Affidavits 

This  section  amends  section  616  of  the  act  to  delete  the  provisions 
for  a  disclaimer  affidavit  applicable  to  VISTA  volunteers  and  dairy 
farmers  receiving  indemnity  benefits  in  view  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  14  to  the  VISTA  program  and  the  lapse  of  indemnity 
payments  program.  It  substitutes  a  new  section  616  authorizing  the 
Director  to  transfer — 

not  more  than  10  percent  of  any  amount  appropriated  under 
any  title  of  the  act  to  any  other  such  title  in  order  to  carry  out 
programs  and  activities  under  that  title.  However,  no  trans¬ 
fer  could  increase  the  amount  otherwise  available  under  any 
any  title  by  more  than  10  percent. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  80.  Authorizations 

This  section  amends  the  various  sections  of  the  act  dealing  with  the 
duration  of  programs  and  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  each 
such  program.  The  act  now  provides  that  the  programs  provided  for 
in  each  title  will  be  carried  on  through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1967. 
The  bill  amends  each  of  these  provisions  to  extend  the  duration  of  the 
programs  for  an  additional  year. 

This  section  extends  all  Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs  for 
an  additional  year,  to  June  30,  1968,  and  authorizes  appropriation  of 
the  following  amounts  for  fiscal  year  1966:  Title  I — $535  million; 
title  II — $880  million;  title  III — $55  million;  title  V — $150  million; 
title  VI — $30  million. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Section  31.  Moratorium  on  student  loans  to  VISTA  volunteers 

This  section  amends  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
to  authorize  a  moratorium  of  up  to  3  years  on  the  repayment  of  student 
loans  under  that  act  to  individuals  in  the  VISTA  program  authorized 
under  section  603  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Changes  in  Existing  Law 

In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as  reported, 
are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed 
in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing  law  in  which 
no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964 

AN  ACT  To  mobilize  the  human  and  financial  resources  of  the  Nation  to  combat 

poverty  in  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964”. 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  Although  the  economic  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  have  progressed  to  a  level  surpassing  any  achieved  in 
world  history,  and  although  these  benefits  are  widely  shared  through¬ 
out  the  Nation,  poverty  continues  to  be  the  lot  of  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  our  people.  The  United  States  can  achieve  its  full  economic 
and  social  potential  as  a  nation  only  if  every  individual  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capabilities  and  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  workings  of  our  society.  1 1  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  in  this  Nation  by  opening  to  everyone  the  opportunity  for 
education  and  training,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the  opportunity 
to  live  in  decency  and  dignity.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
strengthen,  supplement,  and  coordinate  efforts  in  furtherance  of  that 
policy. 

TITLE  I— YOUTH  PROGRAMS 
Part  A — Job  Corps 
statement  of  purpose 

Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  prepare  for  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  citizenship  and  to  increase  the  employability  of  young  men  and 
young  women  aged  sixteen  through  twenty-one  by  providing  them  in 
rural  and  urban  residential  centers  with  education,  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  useful  work  experience,  including  work  directed  toward  the  con¬ 
servation  of  natural  resources,  and  other  appropriate  activities. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  JOB  CORPS 

Sec.  102.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  there  is 
hereby  established  within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  the  “Office”),  established  by  title  VI,  a  Job 
Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Corps”). 

JOB  CORPS  PROGRAM 

Sec.  103.  The  Director  of  the  Office  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Director”)  is  authorized  to — - 

(a)  enter  into  agreements  with  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agency  or  private  organization  for  the  establishment  and  opera¬ 
tion,  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  of  conservation  camps  and  training 
centers  and  for  the  provision  of  such  facilities  and  services  as  in 
his  judgment  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
including  but  not  limited  to  agreements  with  agencies  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  conserving,  developing,  and  managing 
the  public  natural  resources  of  the  Nation  and  of  developing, 
managing,  and  protecting  public  recreational  areas,  whereby  the 
enrollees  of  the  Corps  may  be  utilized  by  such  agencies  in  carrying 
out,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  such  agencies,  programs 
planned  and  designed  by  such  agencies  to  fulfill  such  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  including  agreements  for  a  botanical  survey  program 
involving  surveys  and  maps  of  existing  vegetation  and  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  plants,  soils,  and  environments  of  natural  and 
disturbed  plant  communities; 

(b)  arrange  for  the  pi'ovision  of  education  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  of  enrollees  in  the  Corps:  Provided,  That,  where  practicable, 
such  programs  may  be  provided  through  local  public  educational 
agencies  or  by  private  vocational  educational  institutions  or  tech¬ 
nical  institutes  where  such  institutions  or  institutes  can  provide 
substantially  equivalent  training  with  reduced  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures  ; 

(c)  provide  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of  programs  of  useful 
work  experience  and  other  appropriate  activities  for  enrollees; 

(d)  establish  standards  of  safety  and  health  for  enrollees,  and 
furnish  or  arrange  for  the  furnishing  of  health  services ;  and 

(e)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  and  make  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide  for  the  selection  of 
enrollees  and  to  govern  their  conduct  after  enrollment,  including 
appropriate  regulations  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
enrollment  may  be  terminated. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  CORPS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Corps  shall  be  composed  of  young  men  and  young 
women  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not  attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time 
of  enrollment,  and  who  meet  the  standards  for  enrollment  prescribed 
by  the  Director.  Participation  in  the  Corps  shall  not  relieve  any 
enrollee  of  obligations  under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.).  For  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  any  native  and  citizen  oj  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United  States 
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from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  1, 
1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)(5),  respectively, 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  considered  a  permanent 
resident  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  order  to  enroll  as  a  member  of  the  Corps,  an  individual  must 
agree  to  comply  with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Director  for  the  government  of  the  Corps. 

(c)  The  total  enrollment  of  any  individual  in  the  Corps  shall  not 
exceed  two  years  except  as  the  Director  may  determine  in  special  cases. 

[(d)  Each  enrollee  must  execute  and  file  with  the  Director  an  affi¬ 
davit  that  he  does  not  believe  in,  and  is  not  a  member  of  and  does  not 
support  any  organization  that  believes  in  or  teaches,  the  overthrow  of 
the  United  States  Government  by  force  or  violence  or  by  any  illegal  or 
unconstitutional  methods,  and  (2)  each  enrollee  must  take  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following  form:  “I  do  solemnly 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  will  support  and  defend  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  its  enemies  foreign 
and  domestic.”.  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  affidavits.] 

(d)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  an  enrollee  who  is  a  native  and  citizen  of 
Cuba  described  in  section  104(a)  of  this  Act)  must  take  and  subscribe  to 
an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following  form-.  “I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic.”  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  oath  or  affirmation  required  under  this  subsection. 

ALLOWANCE  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Enrollees  may  be  provided  with  such  living,  travel, 
and  leave  allowances,  and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  transportation, 
equipment,  clothing,  recreational  services,  medical,  dental,  hospital, 
and  other  health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the  Director  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs.  Transportation  and'  travel 
allowances  may  also  be  provided,  in  such  circumstances  as  the  Director 
may  determine,  for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or  from  places  of 
enrollment,  and  for  former  enrollees  from  places  of  termination  to 
their  homes. 

(b)  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  enrollment  in  the  Corps,  each 
enrollee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation  therein 
as  determined  by  the  Director:  Provided,  however,  That  under  such 
circumstances  as  the  Director  may  determine  a  portion  of  the  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not  exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of 
satisfactory  service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of  service  of  the 
enrollee  directly  to  a  member  of  his  or  her  family  (as  defined  in  section 
609(c))  and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supplemented  bv  the  payment 
of  an  equal  amount  by  the  Director.  In  the  event  of  the  enrollee’s 
death  during  the  period  of  his  or  her  service,  the  amount  of  any  unpaid 
readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5  U.S.C.  61f). 
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APPLICATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  part, 
an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment, 
including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

(b)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1 
et  seq.)  and  of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.), 
and  any  service  performed  by  an  individual  as  an  enrollee  shall  be 
deemed  for  such  purposes  to  be  performed  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States. 

(c) (1)  Enrollees  under  this  part  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Emplojmes’  Compensation  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
751  et  seq.),  be  deemed  to  be  civil  employees  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  “employee”  as  defined  in  section  40  of 
such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  and  the  provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

[(A)  The  term  “performance  of  duty”  in  the  Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Act  shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee — 

(i)  while  on  authorized  leave  or  pass;  or 

(ii)  while  absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty,  except 
while  participating  in  an  activity  authorized  by  or  under  the 
direction  or  supervision  of  the  Corps.] 

(. A )  The  term,  “performance  of  duty”  in  the  Federal  Employees'  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while  absent  from 
his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an  activity 
{including  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or  from  such  post 
of  duty )  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Corps. 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits  for  disability  or  death 
under  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act,  the  monthly  pay 
of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  $150,  except  that  with  respect 
to  compensation  for  disability  accruing  after  the  individual  concerned 
reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  such  monthly  pay  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-2  under  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.),  and  section  6(d)(1)  of 
the  former  Act  (5  U.S.C.  756(d)(1))  shall  apply  to  enrollees. 

(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not  begin  to  accrue  until 
the  day  following  the  date  on  which  the  enrollment  of  the  injured 
enrollee  is  terminated. 

(d)  An  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  employee  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

(e)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  detailed  or  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Director  for 
the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not  be  counted  in  computing  strength 
under  any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or  in  computing 
the  percentage  authorized  by  law  for  any  grade  therein. 
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POLITICAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

Sec.  107.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  political 
affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or  applicant  for  enrollment  in  the 
Corps.  All  disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be  ignored, 
except  as  to  such  membership  in  political  parties  or  organizations  as 
constitutes  by  law  a  disqualification  for  Government  employment. 
No  discrimination  shall  be  exercised,  threatened  or  promised  by  any 
person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  against 
or  in  favor  of  any  enrollee  in  the  corps,  or  any  applicant  for  enrollment 
in  the  Corps  because  of  his  political  affiliation  or  beliefs,  except  as 
may  be  specifically  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

(b)  No  officer,  employee  or  enrollee  of  the  Corps  shall  take  any 
active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political  campaigns,  except 
as  may  be  provided  by  or  pursuant  to  statute,  and  no  such  officer, 
employee  or  enrollee  shall  use  his  official  position  or  influence  for  the^ 
purpose  of  interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof.™ 
All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may  choose  and 
to  express,  in  their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all  political 
subjects  and  candidates.  Any  officer,  employee,  enrollee  or  Federal 
employee  who  solicits  funds  for  political  purposes  from  members  of 
the  Corps,  shall  be  in  violation  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  finds 
that  any  person  has  violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall,  after 
giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  explanation  to  the  officer  or 
employee  or  enrollee  concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Director  with 
specific  instructions  as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other  corrective 
actions. 

STATE-OPERATED  YOUTH  CAMPS 

Sec.  108.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  to  assist  in  the  operation  or  administration  of  State-operated 
programs  which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part.  The  Director 
may,  pursuant  to  such  regidations  as  he  may  adopt,  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  operative  or  administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  STATE  APPROVAL  OF  CONSERVATION  CAMPS  AND^I 

TRAINING  CENTERS 

Sec.  109.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  A  of  this  title  no 
conservation  camp,  training  center  or  other  similar  facility  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  established  within  a  State 
unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  establishment  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  such  plan  has  not  been  disap¬ 
proved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such  submission. 

Sec.  110.  Within  the  Job  Corps  there  is  authorized  a  Youth  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  in  which  at  any  one  time  no  less  than  40  per  centum 
of  the  male  enrollees  under  this  part  shall  be  assigned  to  camps  where 
their  work  activity  is  directed  primarily  toward  conserving,  develop¬ 
ing,  and  managing  the  public  natural  resources  of  the  Nation,  and 
developing,  managing,  and  protecting  public  recreational  areas. 
Such  work  activity  shall  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  members 
of  agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conserving,  developing, 
and  managing  the  public  natural  resources  and  of  developing, 
managing,  and  protecting  public  recreational  areas. 
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Part  B — Work-Training  Programs 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  111.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  useful  work  experi¬ 
ence  opportunities  for  unemployed  young  men  and  young  women, 
through  participation  in  State  "and  community  work-training  pro¬ 
grams,  so  that  their  employability  may  be  increased  or  their  education 
resumed  or  continued  and  so  that  public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  (other  than  political  parties)  will  be  enabled  to  carry 
out  programs  which  will  permit  or  contribute  to  an  undertaking  or 
service  in  the  public  interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  provided,  or 
will  contribute  to  the  conservation  and  development  of  natural, 
resources  and  recreational  areas. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROGRAMS 

)  Sec.  112.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  shall  assist  and  cooperate  with  State  and  local  agencies  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  (other  than  political  parties)  in  developing 
programs  for  the  employment  of  young  people  in  State  and  commu¬ 
nity  activities  hereinafter  authorized,  which,  whenever  appropriate, 
shall  be  coordinated  with  programs  of  training  and  education  pro¬ 
vided  by  local  public  educational  agencies. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
providing  for  the  payment  by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  a  State 
or  local  program  submitted  hereunder  if  he  determines,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  that — • 

(1)  enrollees  in  the  program  will  be  employed  either  (A)  on 
publicly  owned  and  operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on 
local  projects  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit  organizations  (other 
than  political  parties),  other  than  projects  involving  the  con¬ 
struction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility 

•  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship ; 

(2)  the  program  will  increase  the  employability  of  the  enrollees 
by  providing  work  experience  and  training  in  occupational  skills 
or  pursuits  in  classifications  in  which  the  Director  finds  there  is 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  employment,  or  will  enable  student 
enrollees  to  resume  or  to  maintain  school  attendance; 

(3)  the  program  will  permit  or  contribute  to  an  undertaking 
or  service  in  the  public  interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pro¬ 
vided,  or  will  contribute  to  the  conservation,  development,  or 
management  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  or  community 
or  to  the  development,  management,  or  protection  of  State  or 
community  recreational  areas; 

(4)  the  program  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed 
workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services ; 

(5)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions  of  employment  will 
be  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the 
type  of  work  performed,  geographical  region,  and  proficiency  of 
the  employee; 
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(6)  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  program  will  be 
coordinated  with  vocational  training  and  educational  services 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  enrollees  in  such  program  and 
sponsored  by  State  or  local  public  educational  agencies :  Provided, 
however,  That  where  such  services  are  inadequate  or  unavailable, 
the  program  may  make  provision  for  the  enlargement,  improve¬ 
ment,  development,  and  coordination  of  such  services  with  the 
cooperation  of,  or  where  appropriate  pursuant  to  agreement  with, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

(7)  the  program  includes  standards  and  procedures  for  the 
selection  of  applicants,  including  provisions  assuring  full  coordi¬ 
nation  and  cooperation  with  local  and  other  authorities  to  encour¬ 
age  students  to  resume  or  maintain  school  attendance. 

.(b)  In  approving  projects  under  this  part,  the  Director  shall  give 
priority  to  projects  with  high  training  potential. 

ENROLLEES  IN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Participation  in  programs  under  this  part  shall  be 
limited  to  young  men  and  women  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not  attained 
age  twenty-two,  and  whose  participation  in  such  programs  will  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who 
arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a 
parolee  subsequent  to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
214(a)  or  212(d)(5),  respectively,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  shall  be  considered  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  Federal  employees  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  com¬ 
pensation,  leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal  employee 
benefits. 

(c)  Where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 

Director  may  provide  for  testing,  counseling,  job  development,  and 
referral  services  to  youths  through  public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations.  I 

LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  115.  Federal  assistance  to  any  program  pursuant  to  this  part 
paid  for  the  period  ending  [two]  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act,  [or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,]  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program,  including  costs  of 
administration,  and  such  assistance  paid  for  periods  thereafter  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  costs,  unless  the  Director  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him  establishing 
objective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  in  excess  o!' 
such  percentages  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  116.  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under  this  part  among  the 
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States.  In  developing  such  criteria,  he  shall  consider  among  other 
relevant  factors  the  ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and  family 
income  levels.  Not  more  than  12%  per  centum  of  the  sums  appio- 
priated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part  shall  be  used  within  any  one  State. 

Part  C — Work-Study  Programs 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec  121.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  stimulate  and  promote  the 
part-time  employment  of  students  in  institutions  of  higher  education 
who  are  from  low-income  families  and  are  in  need  of  the  earnings 
from  such  employment  to  pursue  courses  of  study  at  such  institutions. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  122.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed  for 
making  grants  under  section  123.  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
amount  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among  Puerto 
Rico  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs 
for  assistance  under  this  part.  The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  reserved 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  this  subsection— 

(1)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among  the  States 
so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions  of  highei 
education  in  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  persons 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  institutions  of  higher  education 

in  all  the  States,  ,  „ 

(2)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among  the  States 
so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  numbei 
of  high  school  graduates  (as  defined  in  section  103(d)(3)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963)  of  such  State  beais  to 
the  total  number  of  such  high  school  graduates  of  all  the  States, 

(3)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the  States  so  that 
the  allotment  to  eacn  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number  ot 
related  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  living  m  families 
with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
number  of  related  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  living  in 
families  with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  m  all  the  States 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  State’s  allotment  which  has  not  been  granted 
to  an  institution  of  higher  education  under  section  123  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated  shall  be  realioted  by  the  di¬ 
rector  in  such  manner  as  he  determines  will  best  assist  in  achieving 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Amounts  reallotted  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  for  making  grants  under  section  123  until  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated. 
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(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  “State”  does  not  include 
Fuerto  Rico  Guam  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

GRANTS  FOR  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS 

Sec  123.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  (as  defined  by  section  401(f)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  (P.L.  88-204))  under  which 
the  Diiector  will  make  grants  to  such  institutions  to  assist  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  ot  work-study  programs  as  hereinafter  provided. 

CONDITIONS  OF  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  124.  An  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  section  123  shall— 

(a)  provide  for  the  operation  by  the  institution  of  a  program 
for  the  part-time  employment  of  its  students  in  work — 

(1)  for  the  institution  itself,  or 

(2)  for  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  organization  when 
the  position  is  obtained  through  an  arrangement  between  the 
institution  and  such  an  organization  and — - 

(A)  the  work  is  related  to  the  student’s  educational 
objective,  or 

(B)  such  work  (i)  will  be  in  the  public  interest  and 
is  work  which  would  not  otherwise  be  provided  (ii)  will 
not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers  or 
impair  existing  contracts  for  services,  and  (iii)  will  be 
governed  by  such  conditions  of  emplovment  as  will  be 
appropriate  and  reasonable  in  light  of  such  factors  as 
the  type  of  work  performed,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  employee: 

Provided,  however,  That  no  such  work  shall  involve  the  construc¬ 
tion,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  used  or 
to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  forVelDious 
worship;  ° 

(b)  provide  that  funds  granted  an  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  pursuant  to  section  123  may  be  used  only  to  make  pavments 
to  students  participating  in  work-study  programs,  except  that  an 
institution  may  use  a  portion  of  the  sums  granted  to  it  to  meet 
administrative  expenses,  but  the  amount  so  used  may  not  exceed 
5  per  centum  of  the  payments  made  by  the  Director  to  such 'insti¬ 
tution  for  that  part  of  the  work-study  program  in  which  students 
are  working  for  pubhc  or  nonprofit  organizations  other  than  the 
institution  itself; 

(c)  provide  that  employment  under  such  work-study  program 

L™Shed  °nl,y  student  who  (!)  is  from  a  low-income 
family,  (-)  is  m  need  of  the  earnmgs  from  such  employment  in 
order  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  such  institution,  (3)  is  capable 
m  the  opinion  of  the  mstitution,  of  maintaining  good  standing 
m  such  course  of  study  while  employed  under  the  program  covered 
by  the  agreement,  and  (4)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a 
full-time  student  at  the  institution  or,  in  the  case  of  a  student 
already  enrolled  in  and  attending  the  institution,  is  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  and  m  full-time  attendance  there  either  as  an  undergraduate 
graduate,  or  professional  student;  6  ’ 
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(d)  provide  that  no  student  shall  be  employed  under  such 
work-study  program  for  more  than  fifteen  hours  in  any  week  in 
which  classes  in  which  he  is  enrolled  are  in  session; 

(e)  provide  that  in  each  fiscal  year  during  which  the  agreement 
remains  in  effect,  the  institution  shall  expend  (from  sources  other 
than  payments  under  this  part)  for  the  employment  of  its  stu¬ 
dents  (whether  or  not  in  employment  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  part)  an  amount  that  is  not  less  than  its  average  annual 
expenditure  for  such  employment  during  the  three  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  agreement  is  entered  into; 

(f)  provide  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  compensation  of  stu¬ 
dents  employed  in  the  work-study  program  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  will  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  compensation 
for  work  performed  during  the  period  ending  [two]  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  [or  June  30,  1966,  which¬ 
ever  is  later,]  and  75  per  centum  thereafter; 

(g)  include  provisions  designed  to  make  employment  under 
such  work-study  program,  or  equivalent  employment  offered  or 
arranged  for  by  the  institution,  reasonably  available  (to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  available  funds)  to  all  eligible  students  in  the  institution 

in  need  thereof ;  and  . 

(h)  include  such  other  provisions  as  the  Director  shall  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

SOURCES  OP  MATCHING  FUNDS 

Sec.  125.  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed  as  restricting  the 
source  (other  than  this  part)  from  which  the  institution  may  pay  its 
share  of  the  compensation  of  a  student  employed  under  a  work-study 
program  covered  by  an  agreement  under  this  part. 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  126.  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
such  distribution  of  assistance  under  this  part  among  institutions  of 
higher  education  within  a  State  as  will  most  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Part  D — Authorization  op  Appropriations 

Sec.  131.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  [two] 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  [For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title,  there  is  "hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965;  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966.,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authoi- 
ize  by  law.]  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $4-12,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $535,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jane  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 


52-250 — 65- 
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TITLE  II— URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

PROGRAMS 

Part  A — General  Community  Action  Programs 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  stimulation  and 
incentive  for  urban  and  rural  communities  to  mobilize  their  resources 
to  combat  poverty  through  community  action  programs. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  term  “community  action  program”  means  a 
program — 

(1)  which  mobilizes  and  utilizes  resources,  public  or  private, 

of  any  urban  or  rural,  or  combined  urban  and  rural,  geographical  4 
area  (referred  to  in  this  part  as  a  “community”),  including  but  ™ 
not  limited  to  a  State,  metropolitan  area,  county,  city,  town, 
multicity  unit,  or  multicounty  unit  in  an  attack  on  poverty; 

(2)  which  provides  services,  assistance,  and  other  activities 
of  sufficient  scope  and  size  to  give  promise  of  progress  toward 
elimination  of  poverty  or  a  cause  or  causes  of  poverty  through 
developing  employment  opportunities,  improving  human  per¬ 
formance,  motivation,  and  productivity,  or  bettering  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  people  live,  learn,  and  work; 

(3)  which  is  developed,  conducted,  and  administered  with  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  served;  [and] 

(4)  which  is  conducted,  administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  nonprofit  agency  (other  than  a  political  party),  or 
a  combination  [thereof.]  thereof;  and 

(5)  which  includes  provision  for  feasible  access  of  the  public  to 
information  including,  but  not  limited  to,  reasonable  opportunity  for 
public  hearings  at  the.  reguest  of  appropriate  local  community  groups, 
and  reasonable  public  access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or 
agencies  engaged  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  administration  of  {A 
the  program,  in  accordance  with  procedures  approved  by  the  Director.  ^ 

(b)  The  director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  additional  criteria 
for  programs  carried  on  under  this  part  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed  for 
carrying  out  sections  204  and  205.  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
amount  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs  for 
assistance  under  this  part.  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  amount  so 
reserved  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  as  the  Director  shall  de¬ 
termine.  The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  reserved  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  States  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
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(b)  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  this  subsection — 

(1)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  among  the  States 
so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  public  assistance  recipients  in  such  State  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  public  assistance  recipients  in  all  the  States , 

(2)  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the  States  so  that 
the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  annual  average 
number  of  persons  unemployed  in  such  State  bears  to  the  annual 
average  number  of  persons  unemployed  in  all  the  States,  and 

(3)  'the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the 
States  so  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause  will 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the 
number  of  related  children  under  18  years  of  age  living  m  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  such  State  bears  to  the  number 
of  related  children  under  18  years  of  age  living  in  families  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in  all  the  States. 

(c)  The  portion  of  any  State’s  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  lor 

a  fiscal  year  which  the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  part  shall  be  available  for  reallot¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Director 
may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  then-  original  allotments  lor 
such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Di¬ 
rector  estimates  such  State  needs  and  wTill  be  able  to  use  for  such  ye^r 
for  carrying  out  this  part;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts 
are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  undei  this  sub¬ 
section  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  undei  sub¬ 
section  (a)  for  such  year.  .  ,  „  ,  ,  • 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  State  does  not  in¬ 
clude  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  oi  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTION 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  204.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to  con¬ 
tract  with,  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  com¬ 
binations  thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  development  ol 
community  action  programs. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CONDUCT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  COM¬ 
MUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec  205  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to 
contract  with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combinations 
thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  community  action  programs 
which  have  been  approved  by  him  pursuant  to  this  part,  including  tne 
cost  of  carrying  out  programs  which  are  components  ol  a  community 
action  program  and  which  are  designed  to  achieve  the  purposes  o 
this  part.  Such  component  programs  shall  be  focused  upon  the  needs 
of  low-income  individuals  and  families  and  shall  provide  expanded 
and  improved  services,  assistance,  and  other  activities,  and  facilities 
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necessary  in  connection  therewith.  Such  programs  shall  be  conducted 
in  those  fields  which  fall  within  the  purposes  of  this  part  including 
but  not  limited  to.  employment,  job  training  and  counseling,  health’ 
vocational  rehabilitation,  housing,  home  management,  family  plan¬ 
ning,  consumer  credit  education,  consumer  debt  counseling ,  welfare,  and 
special  remedial  and  other  noncurricular  educational  assistance  for 
the  benefit  of  low-income  individuals  and  families. 

(b)  ]\  o.  grant  or  contract  authorized  under  this  part  may  provide  for 
geneial  aid  to  elementary  or  secondary  education  in  any  school  or 
school  system. 

.U  ^rv111  determining  whether  to  extend  assistance  under  this  section 
the  Director  shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factors  the  incidence 
oi  poverty  within  the  community  and  within  the  areas  or  groups  to 
be  affected  by  the  specific  program  or  programs,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  applicant  is  in  a  position  to  utilize  efficiently  and  expedi¬ 
tiously  the  assistance  for  which  application  is  made.  In  determining 
the  incidence  of  poverty  the  Director  shall  consider  information  avail- 1 
able  with  respect  to  such  factors  as:  the  concentration  of  low-income^ 
families,  particularly  those  with  children;  the  extent  of  presistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment;  the  number  and  proportion 
oi  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs  basis  from 
public  agencies  or  private  organizations;  the  number  of  migrant  or 
transient  low-income  families;  school  dropout  rates,  military  service 
rejection  rates,  and  other  evidences  of  low  educational  attainment  -  the 
incidence  of  disease,  disability,  and  infant  mortality;  housing  condi- 
tions;  adequacy  of  community  facilities  and  services;  and  the  incidence 
ot  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

(d)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  under  this  section  for 
special  programs  ( 1 )  which  involve  activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor  employment  prospects  and 
are  unable,  because  of  age  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  employment 
or  training  assistance  under  other  programs,  (2)  which,  in  addition  to 
other  services  provided,  will  enable  such  persons  to  participate  in  projects 
for  the  betterment  or  beutification  of  the  community  or  area  served  by  the 
program,  including  without  limitation  activities  which  will  contribute  to 
tne  management,  conservation  or  development  of  natural  resources,  recre¬ 
ational  areas,  Federal,  State  and  local  government  parks,  highways  and  A 
other  lands,  and  {3)  which  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  standards m 
adequate  to  assure  that  the  program  is  in  the  public  interest  and  otherwise 
consistent  with  policies  applicable  under  this  Act  for  the  protection  of 
employed  workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay  and  other 
suitable  conditions  of  employment. 

.  (e)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  section  the  director  shall  also 
give  special  consideration  to  programs  which  will,  through  self  help, 
rehabilitate  substandard  housing  and  provide  instruction  in  basic  skills 
associated  with  such  rehabilitation:  Provided,  That  such  programs  will 
not  result  m  the  displacement  of  employed  workers. 

[(d)]  (J)  In.  extending  assistance  under  this  section  the  Director 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  programs  which  give  promise  of 
effecting  a  permanent  increase  in  the  capacity  of  individuals,  groups, 
and  communities  to  deal  with  their  problems  without  further 
assistance. 
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TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  206.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide,  either  directly  or 
through  grants  or  other  arrangements,  (1)  technical  assistance  to  com¬ 
munities  in  developing,  conducting,  and  administering  community 
action  programs,  and  (2)  training  for  specialized  personnel  needed  to 
develop,  conduct,  or  administer  such  programs  or  to  provide  services 
or  other  assistance  thereunder. 

RESEARCH,  TRAINING,  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Sec.  207.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to  make  grants 
to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  education  or  other 
appropriate  public  agencies  or  private  organizations  for  the  conduct 
of,  research,  training,  and  demonstrations  pertaining  to  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Expenditures  under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
such  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Assistance  pursuant  to  sections  204  and  205  paid  for 
the  period  ending  [two]  three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  [or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,]  shall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  costs  referred  to  in  those  sections,  respectively,  and 
thereafter  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  costs,  unless  the 
Director  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated 
by  him  establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  determinations,  that 
assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentages  is  required  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  services. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  'prescribe  regulations  establishing 
objective  criteria  pursuant  to  which  assistance  may  be  reduced  below  90 
per  centum  for  such  community  action  programs  or  components  as  have 
received  assistance  under  section  205  for  a  period  prescribed  in  such 

regulations. 

[(b)]  (c)  The  expenditures  or  contributions  made  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  a  community  action  program  or  component  thereof  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  expenditures  or  contributions  from  non- 
Federal  sources  which  were  being  made  for  similar  purposes  prior  to 
the  extension  of  Federal  assistance.  The  requirement  imposed  by  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Director  may 
adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria  for  determinations 
covering  situations  where  a  literal  application  of  such  requirement  would 
result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  sought  to  be  achieved. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  STATE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  procedures  which  will 
facilitate  effective  participation  of  the  States  in  community  action 
programs  including,  but  not  limited  to,  continuing  consultation  with 
appropriate  State  agencies  on  the  development,  conduct,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  such  programs. 
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(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with, 
appropriate  State  agencies  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  such 
agencies  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  communities  in  develop¬ 
ing,  conducting,  and  administering  community  action  programs. 

[(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  and  title  II  of  this  Act, 
no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  shall  be  made 
with,  or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public  agency  or  any  private 
institution  or  organization  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  pro¬ 
gram,  project,  or  other  activity  within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting 
forth  such  proposed  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan 
has  not  been  diaapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such  sub¬ 
mission:  Provided,  however,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  con¬ 
tracts,  agreements,  grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  institution 
of  higher  education  in  existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this 
Act.] 

[(d)]  (c)  No  private  institution  or  organization  shall  be  eligible  for| 
participation  under  this  part  unless  it  (1)  is  itself  an  institution  or 
organization  which  has,  prior  to  its  consideration  for  such  participa¬ 
tion,  had  a  concern  with  problems  of  poverty,  or  (2)  is  sponsored  by 
one  or  more  such  institutions  or  organizations  or  by  a  public  agency, 
or  (3)  is  an  institution  of  higher  education  (as  defined  by  section  401(f) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963). 

(d)  When  the  Director  receives  an  application  jrom  a  private  non¬ 
profit  agency  jor  a  community  action  program  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
community  in  which  there  is  a  community  action  agency  carrying  on  a 
number  oj  component  programs,  he  shall,  within  five  days,  give  notice 
to  such  community  action  agency  oj  the  receipt  oj  such  application. 
When  the  Director  determines  that  a  separate  contract  or  grant  is  desirable 
and  practical  and  that  special  cause  has  been  shown,  he  is  authorized 
to  make  a  grant  directly  to,  or  to  contract  directly  with,  such  agency. 


EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  210.  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under  this  part  within  thn 
States  between  urban  and  rural  areas.  In  developing  such  criterial 
he  shall  consider  the  relative  numbers  in  the  States  or  areas  therein 
of:  (1)  low-income  families,  particularly  those  with  children;  (2) 
unemployed  persons;  (3)  persons  receiving  cash  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  on  a  needs  basis  from  public  agencies  or  private  organizations; 
(4)  school  dropouts;  (5)  adults  with  less  than  an  eighth-grade  edu¬ 
cation;  (6)  persons  rejected  for  military  service;  and  (7)  persons 
living  in  urban  places  compared  to  the  number  living  in  rural  places 
as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  1960  census. 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES  AND  PREFERENCE  FOR  COMPONENTS  OF  APPROVED 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Any  person  who  is  employed  by  any  agency  administer¬ 
ing  or  conducting  a  community  action  program  receiving  assistance  under 
this  part  and  whose  salary  is  paid  in  principal  part  jrom  funds  appro¬ 
priated.  pursuant  to  this  part,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  ofiicer  or  employee 
oj  a  State  or  local  agency  jor  the  purposes  and  within  the  meaning  oj  the 
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Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  Prevent  Pernicious  Political  Activities ,”  approved 
August  2,  1939  {53  Stat.  1147),  as  amended. 

(6)  In  determining  whether  to  extend  assistance  under  this  Act, 
the  Director  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  give  preference  to  programs 
and  projects  which  are  components  of  a  community  action  program 
approved  pursuant  to  this  part. 

Part  B — Adult  Basic  Education  Programs 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  212.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  initiate  programs  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  individuals  who  have  attained  age  eighteen  and  whose  inabil¬ 
ity  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  constitutes  a  substantial 
impairment  of  their  ability  to  get  or  retain  employment  commensurate 
with  their  real  ability,  so  as  to  help  eliminate  such  inability  and  raise 
the  level  of  education  of  such  individuals  with  a  view  to  making  them 
less  likely  to  become  dependent  on  others,  improving  their  ability  to 
benefit  from  occupational  training  and  otherwise  increasing  then- 
opportunities  for  more  productive  and  profitable  employment,  and 
making  them  better  able  to  meet  their  adult  responsibilities. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  213.  (a)  [Prom  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title,] 
From  so  much  oj  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part 
as  is  not  reserved  pursuant  to  section  218,  the  Director  shall  make  grants 
to  States  which  have  State  plans  approved  by  him  under  this  section. 

(b)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Director,  to —  . 

(1)  assist  in  establishment  of  pilot  projects  by  local  educational 

agencies,  relating  to  instruction  in  public  schools, _  or  other  facili¬ 
ties  used  for  the  purpose  by  such  agencies,  of  individuals  described 
in  section  212,  to  (A)  demonstrate,  test,  or  develop  modifications, 
or  adaptations  in  the  light  of  local  needs,  of  special  materials  or 
methods  for  instruction  of  such  individuals,  (B)  stimulate  the 
development  of  local  educational  agency  programs  for  instruction 
of  such  individuals  in  such  schools  or  other  facilities,  and  (C) 
acquire  additional  information  concerning  the  materials  or  meth¬ 
ods  needed  for  an  effective  program  for  raising  adult  basic  educa¬ 
tional  skills; 

(2)  assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  local  educational  agency  pro¬ 
grams  for  instruction  of  such  individuals  in  such  schools  or  other 
facilities;  and 

(3)  assist  in  development  or  improvement  of  technical  or  super¬ 
visory  services  by  the  State  educational  agency  relating  to  adult 
basic  education  programs. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Director  shall  approve  for  purposes  of  this  part 
the  plan  of  a  State  which — ■ 

(1)  provides  for  administration  thereof  by  the  State  educa¬ 
tional  agency; 
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(2)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make  such  reports  to  the 
Director,  in  such  form  and  containing  such  information,  as  may 
reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Director  to  perform  his 
duties  under  this  part  and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Director  finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correct¬ 
ness  and  verification  of  such  reports; 

(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  part  (in¬ 
cluding  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to  local  educational 
agencies); 

(4)  provides  for  cooperative  arrangements  between  the  State 
educational  agency  and  the  State  health  authority  looking  toward 
provision  of  such  health  information  and  services  for  individuals 
described  in  section  212  as  may  be  available  from  such  agencies 
and  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  benefit 
from  the  instruction  provided  under  programs  conducted  pur¬ 
suant  to  grants  under  this  part;  and 

(5)  sets  forth  a  program  for  use,  in  accordance  with  section 
213(b),  of  grants  under  this  part  which  affords  assurance  of  sub¬ 
stantial  progress,  within  a  reasonable  period  and  with  respect  to 
all  segments  of  the  population  and  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward 
elimination  of  the  inability  of  adults  to  read  and  write  English 
and  toward  substantially  raising  the  level  of  education  of  indi¬ 
viduals  described  in  section  212. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  not  finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  under  this  part,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without  first 
affording  the  State  educational  agency  reasonable  notice  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  hearing. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  215.  (a)  From  the  sums  allocated  for  grants  to  States  under 
section  213  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  reserve  such  amount, 
but  not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine,  and 
shall  allot  such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  part.  The  remainder  of  the  sums  so  allocated  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Director  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
number  of  individuals  in  each  State  who  have  attained  age  eighteen 
and  who  have  completed  not  more  than  five  grades  of  school  or  have 
not  achieved  an  equivalent  level  of  education,  as  determined  by  the 
Director  on  the  basis  of  the  best  and  most  recent  information  available 
to  him,  including  any  relevant  data  furnished  to  him  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  The  amount  allotted  to  any  State  under  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less  than  $50,000  shall 
be  increased  to  that  amount,  the  total  thereby  required  being  derived 
by  proportionately  reducing  the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  re¬ 
maining  States  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  adjust¬ 
ments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such 
remaining  States  from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $50,000.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  “State”  shall  not  include 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
a  fiscal  year  which  the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required,  for 
the  period  such  allotment  is  available,  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan 
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(if  any)  approved  under  this  part  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  period  as  the  Director 
may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Director  estimates  such  State  needs 
and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period  for  carrying  out  its  State  plan 
approved  under  this  part;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallocated  among  the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts 
are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  tins 
subsection  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 

subsection  (a)  for  such  year.  .  , 

(c)  The  allotment  of  any  State  under  subsection  (a)  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  shall,  except  to  the  extent  reallotted  under 
subsection  (b),  remain  available  until  June  30,  1966,  for  obligation 
by  such  State  for  carrying  out  its  State  plan  approved  under  this  part. 

PAYMENTS 


Sec.  216.  (a)  From  a  State’s  allotment  available  for  the  purpose, 
the  Federal  share  of  expenditures,  under  its  State  plan,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  set  forth  in  section  213(b)  shall  be  paid  to  such.  State.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the 
Director;  and  may  be  made  in  such  installments  as  the  Director  may 
determine,  after  making  appropriate  adjustments  to  take  account  of 
previously  made  overpayments  or  underpayments;  except  that  no  such 
payments  shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  Directoi  finds 
that  the  amount  available  for  expenditures  for  adult  basic  educational 
programs  and  services  from  State  sources  for  such  year  will  be  not 
less&than  the  amount  expended  for  such  purposes  from  such  sources 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  _  ,  _  _  , 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  [and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,]  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  the 
Federal  share  for  each  State  shall  be  90  per  centum.  For  the  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  the  Federal  share  for  any  State  shall  be  50  per  centum. 


OPERATION  OP  STATE  PLANS;  HEARINGS  AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  217.  (a)  Whenever  the  Director,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency  administering 
a  State  plan  approved  under  this  part,  finds  that  . 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer  com¬ 
plies  with  the  provisions  of  section  214,  or  . 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there  is  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  any  such  provision, 

the  Director  shall  notify  such  State  agency  that  no  further  payments 
will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  part  (or  m  his  discretion,  that 
further  payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  programs  undei  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) ,  until  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is 
so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  may  be  made  to  such  State  under 
this  part  (or  payments  shall  be  limited  to  programs  under  or  portions 
of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) . 
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(b)  A  State  educational  agency  disatisfied  with  a  final  action  of 
the  Director  under  section  214  or  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which 
the  State  is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Director,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Director  thereupon  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Director  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing  of  the  record,  the 
Director  may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings  of  the 
Director  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Director  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Director  may  there¬ 
upon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  this 
previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  action 
of  the  Director  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  commencement  of 
proceedings  under  this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  so  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Director’s  action. 

TEACHER  TRAINING  PROJECTS 

Sec.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum,  oj  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  jor  any  fiscal  year  may  be  reserved  and 
used  by  the  Director  to  provide  ( directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities,  State  or  local  educational  agencies, 
or  other  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations 
to  provide,  training  to  persons  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  as  instruc¬ 
tors  for  individuals  described  in  section  212,  with  such  stipends  and 
allowances,  if  any  {including  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses),  for 
persons  undergoing  such  training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Director 
may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  determine. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  [218.]  219.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

(1)  the  term  “State  educational  agency”  means  the  State 
board  of  education  or  other  agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible 
for  the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  or,  if  different,  the  agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible 
for  supervision  of  adult  basic  education  in  public  schools,  which¬ 
ever  may  be  designated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law,  or,  if 
there  is  no  such  agency  or  officer,  an  agency  or  officer  designated 
by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law; 
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(2)  the  term  “local  educational  agency”  means  a  board  of 
education  or  other  legally  constituted  local  school  authority 
having  administrative  control  and  direction  of  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  political  subdivision  in  a  State,  except  that  if  there  is  a  separate 
board  or  other  legally  constituted  local  authority  having  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  and  direction  of  adult  basic  education  in 
public  schools  therein,  it  means  such  other  board  or  authority. 

[Part  C — Voluntary  Assistance  Program  for  Needy  Children 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  219.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  allow  individual  Americans 
to  participate  in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty,  by  voluntaiily 
assisting  in  the  support  of  one  or  more  needy  children,  in  a  program 
coordinated  with  city  or  county  social  welfare  agencies. 

AUTHORITY  TO  ESTABLISH  INFORMATION  CENTER 

Sec.  220.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
Director  is  authorized  to  establish  a  section  within  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an  information  and  coordination  center 
to  encourage  voluntary  assistance  for  deserving  and  needy  children. 
Such  section  shall  collect  the  names  of  persons  who  voluntarily  desire 
to  assist  financially  such  children  and  shall  secure  from  city  or  county 
social  welfare  agencies  such  information  concerning  deserving  and 
needy  children  as  the  Director  shall  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  section  established 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  act  solely  as  an  information  and  coordina¬ 
tion  center  and  that  nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  constiued  as  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  welfare  agencies  with 
respect  to  programs  for  needy  children.] 

Part  [D]  C — Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  [221]  220.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided 
kov  in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the 
'[two]  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  _  [For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $340  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.]  For  the  purpose  oj  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  oj  $340,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1965,  and  the  sum  oj  $880,000,000 for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966;  andjor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereajter  authorize  by  law.  $150,000,000  oj  the  junds  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  jor  the  purpose  oj  carrying  out  the  provisions  oj 
this  title  may  be  used  jor  the  purposes  oj  section  205(d). 
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TITLE  III — SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  TO  COMBAT  POVERTY 

IN  RURAL  AREAS 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  meet  some  of  the  special 
problems  of  rural  poverty  and  thereby  to  raise  and  maintain  the  in¬ 
come  and  living  standards  of  low-income  rural  families  and  migrant 
agricultural  employees  and  their  families. 

Part  A — Authority  To  Make  [Grants  and]  Loans 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  [ — ] 

[(1)]  loans  having  a  maximum  maturity  of  15  years  and  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  $2,500  in  the  aggregate  to  any  low-income 
rural  family  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director,  such  loans 
have  a  reasonable  possibility  of  effecting  a  permanent  increase  in  A 
the  income  of  such  families  by  assisting  or  permitting  them  to —  1 

(A)  acquire  or  improve  real  estate  or  reduce  encum¬ 
brances  or  erect  improvements  thereon, 

(B)  operate  or  improve  the  operation  of  farms  not  larger 
than  family  sized,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of 
feed^  seed,  fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equipment,  or 

(C)  participate  in  cooperative  associations;  and/or  to 
finance  nonagricultural  enterprises  which  will  enable  such 
families  to  supplement  their  income. 

(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  made  only  if  the  family  is  not 
qualified  to  obtain  such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Federal  programs. 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  303.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  local  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  furnishing  essential  processing,  purchasing,  or  mar¬ 
keting  services,  supplies,  or  facilities  predominantly  to  low-income 
rural  families. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  304.  No  financial  or  other  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 4| 
this  part  unless  the  Director  determines  that —  ^ 

(a)  the  providing  of  such  assistance  will  materially  further 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  assistance  provided  pursuant  to  section  303, 
the  applicant  is  fulfilling  or  will  fulfill  a  need  for  sendees,  facil¬ 
ities,  or  activities  which  is  not  otherwise  being  met. 

LOAN  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  305.  Loans  pursuant  to  sections  302  and  303  shall  have  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Director  shall  determine,  subject  to  the 
following  limitations: 

(a)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of  the  loan; 

(b)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable  terms 
from  private  sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with  other  funds  avail¬ 
able,  is  adequate  to  assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 
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(d)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury 
obligations  of  comparable  maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional 
charge,  if  any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as  the 
Director  may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  its  purposes ; 

(e)  with  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant  to  section  303,  the  loan 
is  repayable  within  not  more  than  thirty  years;  and 

(f)  no  financial  or  other  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
part  to  or  in  connection  with  any  corporation  or  cooperative 
organization  for  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
for  manufacturing  [purposes.]  purposes:  Provided,  That  packing, 
canning,  cooking,  freezing,  or  other  processing  used  in  preparing  or 
marketing  edible  farm  products,  including  dairy  products,  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  manufacturing  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  results  in  the  creation  of  a  new  or  different  substance. 

^  Part  B — Assistance  for  Migrant,  and  Other  Seasonally 
Employed,  Agricultural  Employees  and  Their  Families 

[Sec.  311.  The  Director  shall  develop  and  implement  as  soon  as 
practicable  a  program  to  assist  the  States,  political  subdivisions  of 
States,  public  and  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  organizations,  farm 
associations,  or  individuals  in  establishing  and  operating  programs 
of  assistance  for  migrant,  and  other  seasonally  employed,  agricultural 
employees  and  their  families  which  programs  _  shall  be  limited  to 
housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  children.  Institutions, 
organizations,  farm  associations,  or  individuals  shall  be  limited  to 
direct  loans.] 

MIGRANTS  AND  SEASONALLY  EMPLOYED  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  311.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  develop  and  implement  a  pro¬ 
gram i  of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State  and  local  agen¬ 
cies,  private  nonprofit  institutions,  and  cooperatives  in  establishing, 
administering,  and  operating  programs  which  will  meet,  or  substantially 
xmd  primarily  contribute  to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of  migratory  work¬ 
ers  and  seasonal  farm  laborers  and  their  families  in  the  fields  of  housing, 
sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  children. 

Part  C — Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  321.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  program  provided  for 
in  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  [two] 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  [For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965;  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au¬ 
thorize  by  law.]  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.  Not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  of  the  funds 
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appropriated  under  other  titles  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  may  also  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  part  B  of  this 
title. 

Part  D — Indemnity  Payments  to  Dairy  Farmers 

Sec.  331.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorize  to  make 
indemnity  payments,  at  a  fair  market  value,  to  dairy  farmers  who 
have  been  directed  since  January  1,  1964,  to  remove  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets  because  it  contained  residues  of  chemicals  regis¬ 
tered  and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the  time 
of  such  use.  Such  indemnity  payments  shall  continue  to  each  dairy 
farmer  until  he  has  been  reinstated  and  is  again  allowed  to  dispose 
of  his  milk  on  commercial  markets. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  authority  granted  under  this  section  shall  expire  on 

[January  31,  1965]  June  30,  1966.  ^ 

TITLE  IV— EMPLOYMENT  AND  INVESTMENT 
INCENTIVES 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  assist  in  the  establishment, 
preservation,  and  strengthening  of  small  business  concerns  and 
improve  the  managerial  skills  employed  in  such  enterprises;  and  to 
mobilize  for  these  objectives  private  as  well  as  public  managerial  skills 
and  resources. 


LOANS,  PARTICIPATIONS,  AND  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  402.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make,  participate  (on  an 
immediate  basis)  in,  or  guarantee  loans,  repayable  in  not  more  than 
fifteen  years,  to  any  small  business  concern  (as  defined  in  section  3  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632)  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under),  or  to  any  qualified  person  seeking  to  establish  such  a  concern, 
when  he  determines  that  such  loans  will  assist  in  carrying  out  tlnv 
imposes  of  this  title,  with  particular  emphasis  on  employment  of  thf 
ong-term  unemployed:  Provided,  however,  That  no  such  loans  shall 
be  made,  participated  in,  or  guaranteed  if  the  total  of  such  Federal 
assistance  to  a  single  borrower  outstanding  at  any  one  time  would  ex¬ 
ceed  $25,000.  The  Director  may  defer  payments  on  the  principal  of 
such  loans  for  a  grace  period  and  use  such  other  methods  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  assure  the  successful  establishment  and 
operation  of  such  concern.  The  Director  may,  in  his  discretion,  as  a 
condition  of  such  financial  assistance,  require  that  the  borrower  take 
steps  to  improve  his  management  skills  by  participating  in  a  manage¬ 
ment  training  program  approved  by  the  Director.  The  Director  shall 
encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  participation  of  the  private  business 
community  in  the  program  of  assistance  to  such  concerns. 

COORDINATION  WITH  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  403.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  section  402 
in  any  community  for  which  the  Director  has  approved  a  community 
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action  program  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this  Act  unless  such  financial 
assistance  is  determined  by  him  to  be  consistent  with  such  program. 

FINANCING  UNDER  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Sec.  404.  Such  lending  and  guaranty  functions  under  this  title 
as  may  be  delegated  to  the  Small  Business  Administration  may  be 
financed  with  funds  appropriated  to  the  revolving  fund  established 
by  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  633(c))  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  7(a),  7(b),  and  8(a)  of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(a), 
636(b),  637(a)). 

LOAN  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  405.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  section  402  (including  immediate 
participation  in  and  guaranties  of  such  loans)  shall  have  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Director  shall  determine,  subject  to  the  following 
limitations — 

(a)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of  the  loan; 

(b)  the  financial  assistance  is  not  otherwise  available  on  reason¬ 
able  terms  from  private  sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs; 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with  other  funds  available, 
is  adequate  to  assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achievement 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  (1)  a  rate 

determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  average  market  yield)  on  outstanding  Treasury 
obligations  of  comparable  maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional 
charge,  if  any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as  the 
Director  may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  its  purposes:  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  That  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on  loans  made  in 
redevelopment  areas  designated  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  currently 
applicable  to  new  loans  made  under  section  6  of  that  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2505);  and  .  . 

(e)  fees  not  in  excess  of  amounts  necessary  to  cover  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  and  probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loan 
guarantees. 

LIMITATION  ON  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  406.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  pursuant  to  this 
title  where  the  Director  determines  that  the  assistance  will  be  used 
in  relocating  establishments  from  one  area  to  another  or  in  financing 
subcontractors  to  enable  them  to  undertake  work  theretofore  per¬ 
formed  in  another  area  by  other  subcontractors  or  contractors. 

DURATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  407.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  two 
suceeding  fiscal  years. 
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TITLE  V— WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  expand  the  opportunities 
for  constructive  work  experience  and  other  needed  training  available 
to  persons  who  are  unable  to  support  or  care  for  themselves  or  their 
families.  In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  the  Director  shall  make  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  the  programs  available  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL,  PILOT,  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  502.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  adoption  of  programs  designed 
to  help  unemployed  fathers  and  other  needy  persons  to  secure  and 
retain  employment  or  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or 
personal  independence,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds 
appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enable  him  to  make 
payments  for  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration  projects  under 
section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1315),  subject  to  the 
limitations  contained  in  section  409(a)  (1)  to  (6),  inclusive,  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  609(a)  (l)-(6)),  in  addition  to  the  sums  otherwise 
available  pursuant  thereto.  Workers  in  farm  families  with  less  than 
$1,200  net  family  income  shall  be  considered  unemployed  for  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  The  costs  of  such  projects  to  the  United  States  [for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,]  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  such  Act,  be  met  entirely  from  funds  appropriated  or 
allocated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  503.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  [two] 
three  succeeding  fiscal  3rears.  [For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.]  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $150,000,000 for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  VI— ADMINISTRATION  AND  COORDINATION 
Part  A — Administration 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Sec.  601.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There  shall  also  be 
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in  the  Office  one  Deputy  Director  and  three  Assistant  Directors  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  and  the  Assistant  Directors 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Director  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  5(b)  of  the  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  133z-3(b)),  at  any  time  after  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  hereof  the  President  may,  by  complying 
with  the  procedures  established  by  that  Act,  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Office  from  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  for  its 
establishment  elsewhere  in  the  executive  branch  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

(c)  The  compensation  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(d)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(e)  The  compensation  of  the  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  the  Executive  Departments. 

AUTHORITY  OF  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  602.  In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  other 
sections  of  this  Act,  the  Director  is  authorized,  in  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act,  to — 

(a)  appoint  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws  such  per¬ 
sonnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Office. to  carry  out  its 
functions,  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  fix  then-  com¬ 
pensation  in  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5 
U.S.C.  1071  et  seq.); 

(b)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  compensate  individuals  so  employed  at  rates 
not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and  allow 
them,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
travel  expenses  (including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons 
in  the  Government  sendee  employed  intermittently,  while  so 
employed :  Provided ,  however ,  That  contracts  for  such  employ¬ 
ment  may  be  renewed  annually; 

(c)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  one  or 
more  advisory  committees  composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  as  he  deems 
desirable  to  advise  him  with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this 
Act;  and  members  of  such  committees  (including  the  National 
Advisory  Council  established  in  section  605),  other  than  those 
regularly  employed  by  the  Federal  Government,  while  attending 
meetings  of  such  committees  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  request 
of  the  Director,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  and 
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travel  expenses  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to 
experts  and  consultants; 

(d)  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  arrange  with  and  reim¬ 
burse  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act  and,  as  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate,  delegate  any  of  his  powers  under  this  Act  and  authorize 
the  redelegation  thereof; 

(e)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services  and  facilities  of 
Federal  agencies  without  reimbursement,  and,  with  the  consent 
of  any  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  accept  and  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or  sub¬ 
division  without  reimbursement; 

(f)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Office,  and  employ  or  dispose  of 
in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  title  thereof, 
any  money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or 
intangible,  received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise; 

(g)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  665(b)); 

(h)  allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to  other  Federal  agencies 
for  expenditure,  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  hereof,  including  (without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code)  expenditures  for  construction,  repairs,  and  capital 
improvements ; 

(i)  disseminate,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4154  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  data  and  information,  in 
such  form  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate,  to  public  agencies, 
private  organizations,  and  the  general  public; 

(j)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(k)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the 
acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of  real  or  personal  property  by 
the  United  States,  deal  with,  complete,  rent,  renovate,  modernize, 
or  sell  for  cash  or  credit  at  his  discretion  any  properties  acquired 
by  him  in  connection  with  loans,  participations,  and  guaranties 
made  by  him  pursuant  to  titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act; 

(l)  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  to  or  held  by  him  and 
all  legal  or  equitable  rights  accruing  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  obligations  until  such  time  as  such  obligations  may 
be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection ; 

(m)  expend,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law 
or  regulation,  funds  made  available  for  purposes  of  this  Act  (1) 
for  printing  and  binding,  and  (2)  for  rent  of  buildings  and  space 
in  buildings  and  for  repair,  alteration,  and  improvement  of  build¬ 
ings  and  space  in  buildings  rented  by  him ;  but  the  Director  shall 
not  utilize  the  authority  contained  in  this  clause  (A)  except  when 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  an  item,  service,  or  facility,  which 
is  required  in  the  proper  administration  of  this  Act,  and  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or  could  not  be  obtained  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form,  or  under 
the  conditions  in  which,  it  is  needed,  and  (B)  prior  to  having  given 
written  notification  to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  (if 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  affect  an  activity  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services 
Administration)  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
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Printing  (if  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  affect  an  activity 
which  otherwise  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  Com¬ 
mittee)  of  his  intention  to  exercise  such  authority,  the  item,  serv¬ 
ice,  or  facility  with  respect  to  which  such  authority  is  proposed 
to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons  and  justifications  for  the  exercise 
of  such  authority;  and 

(n)  establish  such  policies,  standards,  criteria,  and  procedures, 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations,  enter  into  such  contracts  and 
agreements  with  public  agencies  and  private  organizations  and 
persons,  make  such  payments  (in  lump  sum  or  installments,  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  the  case  of  grants, 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or  under¬ 
payments),  and  generally  perform  such  functions  and  take  such 
steps  as  he  may  deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

VOLUNTEERS  IN  SERVICE  TO  AMERICA 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  recruit,  select,  train, 
and — 

(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agencies  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  refer  volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  furtherance  of 
programs  combating  proverty  at  a  State  or  local  level;  and 

(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies 
involved,  assign  volunteers  to  work  (A)  in  meeting  the  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on  reserva¬ 
tions,  of  migratory  workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  nonprofit 
mental  health  or  mental  retardation  facilities  assisted  in  their  con¬ 
struction  or  operation  by  Federal  funds;  and  (C)  [in  furtherance 
of  programs  or  activities  authorized  or  supported  under  title  I 
or  II  of  this  Act.]  in  connection  with  programs  or  activities  author¬ 
ized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  of  volunteers  shall  be  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Director  may  determine,  but  volunteers  shall  not 
be  referred  or  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Governor. 

(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  to  all  volunteers  during 
training  and  to  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2) 
such  stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  month,  such  living,  travel,  and 
leave  allowances,  and  such  housing,  transportation  (including  travel 
to  and  from  the  place  of  training),  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence, 
clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care  as  the  Director  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

[(d)  Volunteers  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  Federal  employees  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  em¬ 
ployment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compen¬ 
sation,  leave,  unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal  employee 
benefits,  except  that  all  volunteers  during  training  and  such  volunteers 
as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  deemed  Federal 
employees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Corps  under  section 
106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act.] 
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(cZ)  ( 1 )  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirma¬ 
tion  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  oj  section  1001  oj  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but,  except  as  provided  in  para¬ 
graphs  (2)  and  (3)  oj  this  subsection,  volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment ,  including  those  relating  to  hours  oj  work, 
ra+es  oj  compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and  such  volunteers  as  are  assigned 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  oj  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed  Federal 
employees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section 
106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  oj  this  Act,  except  thatjor  purposes  oj  the  computa- 
tiou  described  in  paragraph  ( 2)(B )  of  section  106(c)  the  monthly  pay  of 
a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary 
jor  GS-7  under  the  Classification  Act  oj  1949. 

(8\  For  the  purposes  oj  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  To  Prevent  Pernicious 
1  olitical  Activities” ,  approved  August  2,  1939  (53  Stat.  1147),  a  vol¬ 
unteer '  under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  employed  in  the 
executive  branch  oj  the  Federal  Government. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  604.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Economic  Opportunity 
Council,  which  shall  consult  with  and  advise  the  Director  in  carrying 
out  his  functions,  including  the  coordination  of  antipoverty  efforts  by 
all  segments  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  include  the  Director,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
1Taib  the  Secretary  ol  Defense,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretaries 
oi  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation  and  Welfare,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service,  and  such  other  agency  heads  as  the  President  may  designate 
or  delegates  thereof. 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

.  [Sec.  605.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  a  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council.  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  Director,  who 
shall  be  Chairman,  and  not  more  than  fourteen  additional  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
who  shall  be  representative  of  the  public  in  general  and  appropriate 
fields  of  endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Upon  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Director,  the  Council  shall  review  the  operations  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Office,  and  shall  make  such  recommendations  with  re¬ 
spect  thereto  as  are  appropriate.  _  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  year  and  at  such  other  tunes  as  the  Director  may  request. ]| 
Sec.  605  (a)  The  President  shall,  during  1965,  appoint  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportunity  (hereinajter  rejerred  to  as 
the  Advisory  Council)  jor  the  purpose  oj  reviewing  the  administration 
and  operation  oj  programs  under  this  Act,  evaluating  their  effectiveness 
in  furthering  the  purposes  oj  this  Act,  and  making  recommendations 
jor  the  improvement  oj  such  programs,  administration,  and  operation, 
including  proposals  jor  changes  m  this  Act. 
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(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  shall  consist  of  twenty-one  persons 
who  shall  be  representative  of  the  public  in  general  and  appropriate 
fields  of  endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  From  among  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  the  President  shall  designate  a  Chair¬ 
man,  who  shall  not  be  a  regular  f  ull  time  employee  of  the  United  States. 
The  Advisory  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  but  not  less 
often  than  twice  a  year.  The  Director  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Advisory  Council. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Council  is  authorized  to  engage  such  technical 
assistance  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  its  functions ,  and  the  Director 
shall,  in  addition,  make  available  to  the  Advisory  Council  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  such  func¬ 
tions. 

(d)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  President  not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
calendar  year  beginning  with  the  calendar  year  1966.  The  President 
shall  transmit  each  such  report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his  comments 
and  recommendations. 

REVOLVING  FUND 

Sec.  606.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  lending  and  guaranty  functions 
authorized  under  titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  established  a  revolving  fund.  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall 
consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to  it  by  the  Director 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  321  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  pay  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  interest  on  the  capital  of  the  fund 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury  obli¬ 
gations  of  comparable  maturity  during  the  last  month  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Interest  payments  may  be  deferred  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  any  interest  payments  so  deferred 
shall  themselves  bear  interest. 

(c)  Whenever  any  capital  in  the  fund  is  determined  by  the  Director 
to  be  in  excess  of  current  needs,  such  capital  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation  from  which  advanced,  where  it  shall  be  held  for  future 
advances. 

(d)  Receipts  from  any  lending  and  guaranty  operations  under  this 
Act  (except  operations  under  title  IV  carried  on  by  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration)  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund.  The  fund  shall 
be  available  for  the  payment  of  all  expenditures  of  the  Director  for 
loans,  participations,  and  guaranties  authorized  under  titles  III  and 
IV  of  this  Act. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  607.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  the  construction,  alteration  or  repair,  including 
painting  and  decorating  of  projects,  buildings  and  works  which  are 
federally  assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
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shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  133 — 133z-15),  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C. 
276(c)). 

REPORTS 

Sec.  60S.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Office  during  such  year. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  609.  As  used  in  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  “State”  means  a  State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I  and  part  A  of  title  II  such  term 
includes  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and  the  term 
“United  States”,  when  used  in  geographical  sense,  includes  the  fore¬ 
going  and  all  other  places,  continental  or  insular,  including  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  term  “agency”,  unless  the  context  requires  otherwise,  means 
department,  agency,  or  other  component  of  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governmental  entity. 

(c)  The  term  “family,”  in  the  case  of  a  Job  Corps  enrollee,  means — 

(1)  the  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee,  and 

(2)  any  other  relative  who  draws  substantial  support  from  the 
enrollee. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

Sec.  610.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that  wherever  feasible 
the  special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  in  the  develop¬ 
ment,  conduct,  and  administration  of  programs  under  this  Act. 

Part  B — Coordination  of  Antipoverty  Programs 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  611.  (a)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  carried  out  in  a  coordinated  manner — 

(1)  the  Director  is  authorized  to  call  upon  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  to  supply  such  statistical  data,  program  reports,  and  other 
materials  as  he  deems  necessary  to  discharge  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act,  and  to  assist  the  President  in  coordinating  the 
antipoverty  efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies; 

(2)  Federal  agencies  which  are  engaged  in  administering  pro¬ 
grams  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  which  otherwise 
perform  functions  relating  thereto,  shall — - 

(A)  cooperate  with  the  Director  in  carrying  out  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exercise  their  functions 
in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  permitted  by 
other  applicable  law,  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act;  and 
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(3)  the  President  may  direct  that  particular  programs  and 
functions,  including  the  expenditure  of  funds,  of  the  Federal 
agencies  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  carried  out,  to  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  other  applicable  law,  in  conjunction 
with  or  in  support  of  programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  insure  that  all  existing  Federal  agencies  are  utilized 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  estab¬ 
lish  any  new  department  or  office  when  the  intended  function  is  being 
performed  by  an  existing  department  or  office. 

PREFERENCE  TO  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  612.  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  law  governing  any  Federal  program  and  "with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  administering  any  Federal  pro¬ 
gram  is  directed  to  give  preference  to  any  application  for  assistance  or 
benefits  which  is  made  pursuant  to  or  in  connection  with  a  community 
action  program  approved  pursuant  to  title  II  of  this  Act. 

INFORMATION  CENTER 

Sec.  613.  In  order  to  insure  that  all  Federal  programs  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
and  to  insure  that  information  concerning  such  programs  and  other 
relevant  information  is  readily  available  in  one  place  to  public  officials 
and  other  interested  persons,  the  Director  is  authorized  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  collect,  prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and  distribute  such 
information,  either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any  funds  so 
received  to  be  deposited  to  the  Director’s  account  as  an  offset  to  such 
cost),  and  make  arrangements  and  pay  for  any  printing  and  binding 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  or  regulation. 

PROHIBITION  OF  FEDERAL  CONTROL 

Sec.  614.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  author¬ 
ize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of  any  edu¬ 
cational  institution  or  school  system. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  615.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  [two] 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  [For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title  (other  than  for  purposes  of  making  credits  to  the  revolving  lund 
established  by  section  606(a)),  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.]  For  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  title  ( other  than  for  purposes  of  making  credits  to  the  revolving 
fund  established  by  section  606(a)),  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
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1965,  and  the  sum  of  $30 ,000 ,000 for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1966; 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 

[Sec.  616.  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  expenditure  under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
make  payments  to  any  individual  unless  such  individual  has  executed 
and  filed  with  the  Director  an  affidavit  that  he  does  not  believe  in,  and 
is  not  a  member  of  and  does  not  support  any  organization  that  believes 
in  or  teaches,  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  Government  by  force 
or  violence  or  by  any  illegal  or  unconstitutional  methods.] 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  appropriations  under 
any  title  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated  or  allocated  from  any  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Director  to  carry  out  programs  or  activities  under  any  such  title  may 
be  transferred  and  used  by  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  or  activities  under  any  other  such  title;  but  no  such  transfer  shall 
result  in  increasing  the  amounts  otherwise  available  under  any  title  by 
more  than  10  per  centum. 

TITLE  VII— TREATMENT  OF  INCOME  FOR  CERTAIN 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PURPOSES 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

^Sec.  701.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  titles  I,  IV,  X 
XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  a  State  plan  approved 
under  any  such  title  shall  provide  that — 

(1)  the  first  $85  plus  one-half  of  the  excess  over  $85  of  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  for  or  with  respect  to 
any  month  under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act  or  any  program  assisted 
under  such  title  shall  not  be  regarded  (A)  as  income  or  resources 
of  such  person  in  determining  his  need  under  such  approved  State 
plan,  or  (B)  as  income  or  resources  of  any  other  individual  in 
determining  the  need  of  such  other  individual  under  such  ap¬ 
proved  State  plan ; 

(2)  no  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  for  or 
with  respect  to  any  month  under  such  title  or  any  such  program 
shall  be  regarded  as  income  or  resources  of  any  other  individual 
in  determining  the  need  of  such  other  individual  under  such 
approved  State  plan  except  to  the  extent  made  available  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  such  other  individual;  and 

(3)  no  grant  made  to  any  family  under  title  III  of  this  Act 
shall  be  regarded  as  income  or  resources  of  such  family  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  need  of  any  member  thereof  under  such  approved 
State  plan. 

(b)  No  funds  to  which  a  State  is  otherwise  entitled  under  title  I, 
IV,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period  before 
July  1,  1965,  shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  pursuant 
to  a  State  statute  which  prevents  such  State  from  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a). 

Approved  August  20,  1964. 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1958,  AS  AMENDED 

AN  ACT  To  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  educational  programs  to  meet  critical  national 
needs;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act,  divided  into 
titles  and  sections  according  to  the  following  table  of  contents,  may 
be  cited  as  the  “National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  . 

******* 

TERMS  OF  LOANS 

Sec.  205. 

******* 

(b)  Loans  from  any  such  loan  fund  to  any  student  by  any  institution 
of  higher  education  shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
institution  may  determine;  subject,  however,  to  such  conditions,  limi¬ 
tations,  and  requirements  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  (by 
regulation  or  in  the  agreement  with  the  institution)  with  a  view  to 
preventing  impairment  of  the  capital  of  the  student  loan  fund  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  light  of  the  objectix  e  of  enabling 
the  student  to  complete  his  course  of  study;  and  except  that— 

(1)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  only  to  a  student  who  (A)  is  m 
need  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  such 
institution,  and  (B)  is  capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  institution, 
of  maintaining  good  standing  in  such  course  of  study,.  and  (C)  has 
been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  student  in  such  institution  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  student  already  attending  such  institution,  is  in  good 
standing  there  either  as  an  undergraduate,  graduate,  or  profes¬ 
sional  student,  and  (D)  is  carrying  at  least  one-half  of  the  normal 
full-time  academic  workload  as  determined  by  the  institution; 

(2)  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  note  or  other  written 
agreement  which  provides  for  repayment  of  the  principal  amount, 
together  with  interest  thereon,  in  equal  annual  installments,  or, 
if  the  borrower  so  requests,  in  graduated  periodic  installments 
(determined  in  accordance  with  such  schedules  as  may  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Commissioner),  over  a  period  beginning  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  the  borrower  ceases  to  pursue  a  full-time 
course  of  study  at  an  institution  of  higlier  education  and  ending 
eleven  years  after  such  date,  except  that  (A)  interest  shall  not  ac¬ 
crue  on  any  such  loan,  and  periodic  installments  need  not  be  paid, 
during  any  period  (i)  during  which  the  borrower  is  pui  suing  a 
full-time  course  of  study  at  an  institution  of  higher  education 
or  at  a  comparable  institution  outside  the  States  approved  foi  this 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  (ii)  not  in  excess  of  three  years, 
during  which  the  borrower  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the&United  States,  [or]  (iii)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  during 
which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under  the  reace 
Corps  [Act:]  Act,  or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under  section  603  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 •  Provided:  That  this  clause 
shall  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  only  with  the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  insti¬ 
tution,  (B)  any  such  period  shall  not  be  included  in  determining 
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the  ten-year  period  during  which  the  repayment  must  be  com¬ 
pleted,  (C)  such  ten-year  period  may  also  be  extended  for  good 
cause  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  (D)  the  institution  may  provide  that  periodic  install¬ 
ments  need  not  be  paid  during  any  period  or  periods,  aggregating 
not  in  excess  of  three  years,  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  part- 
time  attendance  at  an  institution  of  higher  education  taking 
courses  which  are  creditable  toward  a  degree,  and  may  also  pro¬ 
vide  that  any  such  period  shall  not  be  included  in  determining 
the  ten-year  period  during  which  the  repayment  must  be  com¬ 
pleted,  but  interest  shall  continue  to  accrue  during  any  such 
period,  and  (E)  the  borrower  may  at  his  option  accelerate  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  loan ; 

(3)  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  such  loan  (plus  interest) 
shall  be  canceled  for  service  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  public  or 

MtKii  Other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary  school  in  a  State,  in  an 
iii.:  i4,  institution  of  higher  education,  or  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  A 
to*  school  overseas  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  at  the  " 
_  rate  of  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  loan  plus  interest 
^  thereon,  which  was  unpaid  on  the  first  day  of  such  service  for  each 
^  complete  academic  year  of  such  service; 

(4)  such  a  loan  shall  bear  interest,  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
loan,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum  except  that  no 
interest  shall  accrue  before  the  date  on  which  repayment  of  the 
loan  is  to  begin  in  all  cases  except  where  the  date  on  which  repay¬ 
ment  is  to  begin  is  suspended  by  reason  of  clause  (D)  of  paragraph 
(2)  > 

(5)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  without  security  and  without 
endorsement,  except  that,  if  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  the  note 
or  other  evidence  of  obligation  executed  by  him  would  not,  under 
the  applicable  law,  create  a  binding  obligation,  either  security  or 
endorsement  may  be  required; 

(6)  the  liability  to  repay  any  such  loan  shall  be  canceled  upon 
the  death  of  the  borrower,  or  if  he  becomes  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  as  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner; 

(7)  such  a  loan  by  an  institution  for  any  year  shall  be  made  in  4 
such  installments  as  may  be  provided  in  regulations  of  the  Com-  ▼ 
missioner  for  the  agreement  with  the  institution  under  this  title 
and,  upon  notice  to  the  Commissioner  by  the  institution  that  any 
recipient  of  a  loan  is  failing  to  maintain  satisfactory  standing, 
any  or  all  further  installments  of  his  loan  shall  be  withheld,  as 
may  be  appropriate;  and 

(8)  no  note  or  other  evidence  of  such  a  loan  may  be  transferred 
or  assigned  by  the  institution  of  higher  education  making  the 
loan  except,  upon  the  transfer  of  the  borrower  to  another  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education  participating  in  the  program  under  this 
title  (or,  if  not  participating,  is  eligible  to  do  so  and  is  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  for  such  purpose),  to  such  institution. 
******* 


MINORITY  VIEWS 


The  undersigned  along  with  all  others  in  the  country  recognize  the 
existence  of  pockets  of  poverty  spread  through  the  Nation.  We 
recognize  the  despair  and  suffering  that  accompany  poverty.  We 
reaffirm  our  concern  for  the  poor  and  our  determination  to  take 
energetic  and  effective  steps  toward  the  elimination  of  poverty  as  a 
part  of  American  life.  But  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  to  the 
poor  and  to  all  Americans  if  we  failed  to  point  out  the  tremendous 
flaws  in  the  legislative  program  called  the  war  on  poverty.  The 
present  legislation,  billed  as  an  attempt  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
war  on  poverty,  in  fact  can  only  serve  to  increase  its  existing  weak- 

I16SS6S. 

THE  TRAGIC  SHORTCOMINGS  IN  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

To  begin  to  understand  why  the  war  on  poverty  has  become 
mired  in  trouble  so  early  in  its  life  it  is  necessary  to  look  no  further 
than  the  organization  and  personnel  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity.  The  structure  of  this  agency  is  a  nightmare  of  bureaucratic 
bungling.  It  runs  from  a  part-time  Director  at  the  top  to  an  ex¬ 
travagant  oversupply  of  highly  paid  administrators  and  finally  to  a 
vast  muddle  of  poorly  organized  field  workers.  Even  a  brief  look  at 
OEO  makes  one  wonder  whether  there  is  any  hope  of  help  finally 
trickling  down  to  the  poor. 

Even  though  thousands  of  people  are  employed  from  coast  to 
coast  and  millions  of  dollars  per  day  of  taxpayers’  funds  are  being 
spent  on  a  program  purporting  to  be  designed  to  help  the  poor,  we 
are  told  that  only  a  part-time  Director  is  needed  to  administer  the 
agency.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
there  is  1  supergrade  position  for  every  18  employees.  For  purposes 
of  comparison  there  is  1  supergrade  in  the  Department  of  Defense  foi 
every  1,000  employees  and  1  supergrade  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  every  500  employees.  While  we  have  yet  to  see  any 
evidence  that  economic  opportunities  will  be  provided  for  the  poor 
bv  OEO  it  is  not  difficult,  ironically,  to  conclude  that  the  supergrade 
positions,  which  entail  salaries  of  from  $19,000  to  $24,500,  create 
a  great  deal  of  economic  opportunity  for  bureaucrats.  Because  of 
the  superabundance  of  supergrades  and  the  resulting  high  ratio  of 
administrators  to  personnel,  it  has  even  been  reported  that  OEO  has 
had  to  hire  special  consultants  at  high  cost  merely  to  answer  the 
daily  mail.  Some  of  these  consultants  are  paid  as  much  as  $100 
a  day  for  their  efforts. 

OEO  bureaucrats  are  also  getting  rich  from  the  salaries  paid  to 
them  as  local  directors  of  the  antipoverty  program.  In  New  Jersey 
the  State  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  receives 
$25,000  a  year,  a  higher  salary  than  is  paid  to  any  member  of.  the 
New  Jersey  Governor’s  cabinet.  One  county  in  New  Jersey  received 
a  grant  of  $67,000,  but  unfortunately  the  poor  did  not  benefit  greatly 
from  the  grant.  All  but  $15,000  of  the  grant  was  earmarked  for 
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salaries  and  administrative  expense.  In  Indiana  OEO  paid  salaries 
25  percent  higher  than  those  paid  by  the  State  for  comparable  posi¬ 
tions  in  public  schools.  One  final  comparison  should  be  drawn. 
One  of  two  brothers  from  an  Indiana  community  graduated  first  in 
his  high  school  class.  He  is  now  serving  under  enemy  fire  in  Vietnam  for 
$78  per  month.  The  other  brother  dropped  out  of  school,  taking  the 
occasion  to  beat  up  his  mother  and  his  teacher.  He  is  now  being  paid 
$200  monthly  by  the  Job  Corps  for  running  a  power  mower. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  argued  that  it  is  necessary 
to  pay  such  high  salaries  in  order  to  be  able  to  hire  the  highly  qualified 
personnel  necessary  to  command  the  war  on  poverty.  The  sad  truth 
is  that  many  of  the  personnel  of  OEO  have  questionable  qualifications. 
The  best  example  of  this  is  a  man  hired  to  serve  in  a  community 
action  program  in  Arizona.  Among  the  many  attributes  of  the 
worker  are  two  convictions  for  grave  offenses.  In  1960  he  was 
jailed  for  violation  of  elections  laws.  Again  in  1961  he  was  imprisoned 
for  falsifying  documents.  This  would  be  comical  were  it  not  tragic.  | 
Considering  the  ridiculously  high  salaries  being  offered,  OEO  should 
be  able  to  hire  men  of  higher  character  than  this. 

An  equally  troublesome  problem  is  the  intrusion  of  partisan  politics 
into  the  war  on  poverty.  The  antics  of  the  poverty  czars  led  the 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  call  some  local  poverty  programs  “giant  fiestas  of  political 
patronage.”  The  disadvantaged  citizens  of  Texas  and  Montana  lost 
their  slim  chance  for  some  help  when  local  community  programs  were 
set  up  under  highly  political  organizations.  The  threatened  use  of 
the  New  Yory  City  community  action  program  for  political  purposes 
almost  cost  New  Yorkers  their  program.  The  House  hearings  and 
mail  from  constituents  have  turned  up  countless  examples  of  the 
intrusion  of  politics  into  poverty.  Playing  politics  with  poverty  is 
the  meanest  of  hypocrisy.  If  strong  measures  are  not  immediately 
taken  to  get  partisan  political  hacks  out  of  the  poverty  war,  the  entire 
program  may  collapse  under  the  impetus  of  scandal. 

Another  widely  publicized  shortcoming  of  the  war  on  poverty  is 
the  failure  to  coordinate  Federal  actions  with  State,  local,  and  private 
programs.  Time  and  again  we  have  heard  protests  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  was  bypassing  either  local  governments  or  | 
the  poor  in  establishing  local  programs.  Early  in  June  of  this  year 
a  group  of  big-city  mayors  attempted  to  get  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  to  approve  a  resolution  highly  critical  of  OEO.  The 
proposed  resolution  would  have  accused  OEO  of  “trying  to  ■wreck 
local  government  by  setting  the  poor  against  city  hall.”  The  reso¬ 
lution,  drafted  by  two  Democratic  mayors  of  big  cities,  was  stopped 
at  the  last  minute  at  the  urging  of  the  administration.  The  mayor 
of  Syracuse  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  his  other  problems  the 
poor  in  that  city  were  being  “urged  to  storm  city  hall.”  Governors 
have  argued  that  the  only  way  they  have  been  able  to  get  OEO  to 
consult  with  and  advise  State  antipoverty  agencies  has  been  to 
threaten  use  of  the  Governor’s  veto.  Other  local  programs  have 
been  set  up  without  consultation  with  local  charities  experienced  in 
the  local  problems  and  often  without  any  representation  of  the  poor. 

A  North  Carolina  clergyman  testifying  before  the  Poverty  Subcom¬ 
mittee  said  that  the  poor  in  his  area  have  been  almost  completely 
ignored  in  setting  up  a  community  action  program.  He  implied  that 
racial  prejudice  was  largely  responsible.  Floods  of  mail  arriving  in 
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Senators’  offices  have  shown  that  the  poverty  czars,  however  idealisti¬ 
cally  oriented  they  may  be,  usually  don’t  take  time  to  get  local  ap¬ 
proval  before  establishing  community  action  programs  and  other 
local  projects. 

THE  RESULTING  HAVOC 

These  and  other  mistakes  made  by  the  administrators  of  the  war 
on  poverty  have  led  to  widespread  local  dissatisfaction  and  many 
unfortunate  incidents.  One  of  the  best  demonstrations  of  what 
can  happen  under  the  shoddy  mismanagement  of  OEO  is  the  fiasco 
that  occurred  in  the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center. 
The  troubles  began  when  OEO  picked  as  a  site  for  the  center  a  resort 
hotel  in  a  quiet  residential  district.  Residents  of  the  area  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  what  an  OEO  spokesman  described 
as  “the  animal  spirits  of  the  young.”  The  enrollees,  however,  did 
not  object  to  the  hotel,  remodeled  for  them  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  nor 
to  the  welcome  they  received  from  the  122  staffers  employed  to  care 
for  a  student  complement  of  237.  Even  with  this  degree  of  super¬ 
vision,  trouble  with  the  enrollees  soon  began.  Eight  girls  were 
expelled  for  drinking,  and  one  was  described  as  an  alcoholic.  Another 
girl  disappeared  after  writing  that  she  was  leaving  the  center  because 
some  girls  were  using  narcotics  and  staying  out  overnight  with  male 
companions.  As  a  result  of  the  whole  mess,  the  local  school  board, 
which  was  under  contract  to  help  in  administering  the  center,  voted 
to  terminate  its  contract  with  OEO  as  soon  as  possible. 

Similarly,  criticism  has  been  voiced  of  a  men’s  Job  Corps  training 
center  in  Indiana.  A  Columbus,  Ind.,  newspaper  reported  that  some 
of  the  trainees  had  attempted  to  purchase  guns  while  on  leave. 
Seven  of  the  trainees  were  arrested  for  a  sexual  assault  on  a  17-year-old 
boy,  but  at  least  some  of  the  seven  were  promptly  bailed  out  and 
returned  to  the  center.  Following  these  incidents  a  military  discipline 
was  imposed  on  the  boys,  and  they  now  are  made  to  stand  at  military 
attention  at  6:30  in  the  morning.  Serious  trouble  also  arose  at  a 
Job  Corps  camp  near  Astoria,  Oreg.  After  a  number  of  fist  fights 
occurred  at  the  camp,  the  U.S.  marshal  for  the  State  of  Oregon 
considered  deputizing  State  and  local  police  officers  to  control  further 
outbreaks  of  violence. 

Another  problem  which  has  arisen  from  mismanagement  is  that  of 
dropouts  from  the  Job  Corps.  Director  Shriver  testified  that  one  out 
of  every  seven  Job  Corps  enrollees  had  been  forced  to  drop  out  for 
one  reason  or  another.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  small  fraction,  but  it 
represents  a  large  number  of  young  men  and  women  who  will  bear 
the  final  stigma  of  having  dropped  out  of  a  school  designed  particularly 
for  those  who  had  dropped  out  of  school  and  society.  Many  of  them 
were  asked  to  leave  for  disciplinary  reasons.  In  one  camp  52  of  a 
total  of  203  left  the  program  for  varied  reasons.  Better  screening 
before  enrollment  and  better  supervision  thereafter  might  help  to 
prevent  squandering  of  the  enrollees’  time  and  dealing  another  tragic 
blow  to  their  self-confidence. 

SOME  IMPROVEMENTS  MADE  BY  H.R.  8283 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Republican  minority  some  substantial 
amendments  were  adopted  to  improve  H.R.  8283.  First,  the  minor 
amendments  to  part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
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1964,  which  were  all  the  majority  would  accept,  should  make  even 
clearer  the  intent  of  Congress  that  there  be  more  and  better  coopera¬ 
tion  between  all  levels  of  government  and  private  agencies.  The 
1964  legislation  made  it  amply  clear  that  private  and  governmental 
agencies  at  all  levels  were  to  take  part  in  planning  the  war  on  poverty. 
This  clear  edict  has  too  often  been  ignored  by  OEO.  The  amendments 
adopted  in  this  committee  should  reaffirm  this  edict.  Nevertheless, 
the  coordination  and  cooperation  essential  to  a  workable  program  may 
never  be  achieved  until  consultation  with  the  appropriate  groups  is 
made  a  prerequisite  to  the  initiation  of  any  program.  H.R.  8283 
should  be  so  amended. 

Second,  H.R.  8283  was  amended  to  provide  a  stronger  and  more 
useful  Advisory  Council  to  the  Director  of  the  poverty  war.  The 
Advisory  Council  established  by  the  1964  legislation  was  little  more 
than  a  farce.  The  Director  was  made  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  which  led  to  the  rather  incongruous  result  of  a  part-time 
Director  advising  himself  on  necessary  changes  in  the  poverty  war. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  the  Advisory  Council  will  be 
more  independent,  will  meet  more  often,  and  will  report  directly  to 
Congress.  This  is  a  badly  needed  improvement. 

Third,  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  have  been  extended  to  cover 
more  employees  of  the  war  on  poverty.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  which  should  have  been  taken  when  the  poverty  program  was 
begun  in  1964.  Application  of  the  Hatch  Act  to  more  of  the  staff  of 
the  community  action  programs  and  to  VISTA,  the  Domestic  Peace 
Corps,  should  help  to  prevent  the  poverty  war  from  becoming  the 
political  toy  we  now  observe  in  far  too  many  cases. 

Fourth  and  finally,  the  addition  of  two  phrases  to  the  list  of  areas 
of  education  to  be  given  by  community  action  programs  should 
be  of  great  value.  The  phrases  are  “consumer  credit  education”  and 
“consumer  debt  counseling,”  and  their  addition  will  make  it  possible 
to  instruct  the  poor  on  means  of  receiving  credit  on  reasonable  terms 
and  on  properly  managing  family  debts.  Because  the  poor  represent 
a  high-risk  area  for  loans,  this  training  will  help  them  to  understand 
and  manage  their  finances  and  may  eventually  lead  to  better  repay¬ 
ment  of  loans  and  therefore  to  lower  interest  charges  and  more  readily 
accessible  credit. 

THE  UNACCEPTABLE  CHANGES  MADE  BY  THE  BILL 

In  spite  of  the  needed  changes  made  by  the  Republican  amendments, 
H.R.  8283  fails  to  correct  the  administrative  problems  in  the  present 
program  and  incorporates  some  changes  which  are  wholly  un¬ 
acceptable.  H.R.  8283  authorizes  the  spending  of  more  than  twice 
as  much  money  in  fiscal  year  1966  as  was  spent  in  fiscal  year  1965 
without  any  provision  for  independent  review  to  make  sure  that  the 
money  is  being  well  spent.  We  believe  that  an  independent  and 
bipartisan  congressional  review  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  doing  so  we  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler, 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Complaints  on 
the  operations  of  various  aspects  of  the  poverty  war  continue  to  bury 
the  desks  of  Congressmen  and  to  crowd  the  pages  of  newspapers. 
Nevertheless  we  are  told  in  the  handsomely  printed  brochures  of 
OEO  that  everything  is  going  well  and  all  troubles  are  minor.  We 
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do  not  expect  a  new  program  to  be  completely  free  of  growing  pains, 
but  we  do  think  that  the  entire  program  should  be  carefully  reviewed 
by  Congress  to  see  just  what  OEO  is  doing  other  than  spending  money 
on  supergrades  and  other  employees.  Until  such  a  review  is  made,  we 
cannot  concur  in  the  doubling  of  authorization  for  spending. 

The  most  unfortunate  Senate  committee  change  in  H.R.  8283, 
however,  was  the  act  of  eliminating  completely  the  veto  power  of 
State  Governors  over  activities  encompassed  in  certain  sections  of 
titles  I  and  II.  H.R.  8283  was  bad  enough  in  this  respect  as  it  came 
from  the  House.  The  House-passed  version  left  a  veto  power  for  the 
Governors  but  permitted  that  veto  to  be  overridden  within  30  days 
by  the  Director  of  OEO.  Largely  because  of  internecine  warfare  in 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  of  Texas,  this  committee  knocked 
out  the  House  version  and  eliminated  entirely  any  right  of  a  Governor 
to  exercise  his  State’s  sovereignty  over  activities  in  and  affecting  his 
State.  This  was  done  in  the  face  of  a  resolution  passed,  with  only 
)one  dissenting  vote,  at  the  recent  Governors’  conference  held  in 
Minneapolis.  This  resolution,  introduced  by  Democratic  Governor 
Sawyer  of  Nevada,  urged  the  committee  to  reinstate  the  previous  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  Governor’s  veto. 

Governors  have  stated  on  many  occasions  that  threatened  use  of 
the  veto  power  is  their  only  means  of  getting  the  poverty  czars  to 
consult  with  State  antipoverty  agencies  before  going  ahead  with 
programs.  To  date,  the  veto  has  been  exercised  only  where  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs  have  been  established  under  the  aegis  of  blatantly 
political  groups,  and  no  one  has  come  forward  to  show  that  there  has 
been  any  abuse  of  the  power.  Elimination  of  this  right  is  one  more 
slash  at  the  authority  of  Governors  to  have  a  voice  in  federally  spon¬ 
sored  programs  in  their  States. 

In  summary,  the  war  on  poverty  is  deeply  mired  in  politics  and 
bureaucratic  ineptness.  We  have  before  us  the  sorry  spectacle  of  a 
war  on  poverty  being  waged  with  a  part-time  general,  too  many 
“brass  hats,”  inaccurately  aimed  weapons,  and  no  visible  tactical  or 
strategic  successes.  The  workings,  of  the  program  should  be  exposed 
to  the  light  of  day  and  not  again  hidden  behind  a  veil  of  bureaucratic 

> secrecy.  The  program  should  be  better  coordinated  with  the  multi- 
billion-dollar  efforts  against  poverty  by  other  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private  organizations.  The  Governor’s  veto  should  be  reinstated  in 
order  to  guarantee  the  fullest  cooperation  of  local  and  Federal  efforts. 
These  changes  will  not  be  made  as  long  as  discussion  about  the  war  on 
poverty  is  politically  motivated  nor  while  efforts  to  aid  and  strengthen 
the  struggle  are  publicized  as  the  opposite.  The  U.S.  Senate  now  has 
the  opportunity  to  rise  above  party  lines  to  make  the  war  on  poverty 
a  real  aid  to  the  poor  of  America.  We  hope  the  mistakes  made  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate  committee  will  be  corrected  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Until  this  is  done,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  will 
continue  to  be  a  political  and  administrative  monstrosity. 

Peter  H.  Dominick. 
George  L.  Murphy. 
Paul  J.  Fannin. 
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ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  indications  that  the  antipoverty 
program  may  be  sidetracked  from  its  highly  important  mission  because 
of  a  combination  of  factors  which  careful  administration  could  avoid. 
Our  committee  has  heard  testimony  about  minimum  feasible  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  poor  in  the  community  action  program,  instead  of  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  which  is  required  by  the  express 
language  of  section  202(a)(3)  of  the  act  and  which  is  the  touchstone  of 
the  entire  program,  setting  it  apart  from  traditional  welfare  efforts. 
The  minority  staff  issued  a  report  earlier  this  year  documenting  such 
Soa  situation  in  New  York  City.  We  have  heard  charges  that  secrecy 
/has  been  the  rule  and  that  political  officials  in  various  cities  are  taking 
over  the  community  action  program.  We  have  seen  massive  demon¬ 
strations  by  the  poor,  not  to  mobilize  support  for  this  program,  but  to 
protest  against  it  because  it  was  excluding  them  from  the  crucial 
processes  of  planning  and  hiring.  . 

We  believe  that  these  dangers  require  the  closest  kind  of  administra¬ 
tive  responsibility  at  the  source  of  such  large  amounts  of  funds,  at  the 
top  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  We  feel  that  such 
responsibility  cannot  be  exercised  by  anyone,  no  matter  how  capable, 
who  is  not  doing  the  job  of  serving  as  Director  of  OEO  on  a  full-time 
basis.  We  strongly  urge  the  administration  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  figthing  poverty  with  its  full  resources  by  relieving  the  present 
Director  of  one  of  his  two  important  full-time  directorships,  that  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

We  have  endeavored  to  use  the  opportunity  of  this  review  of  the 
act  to  make  such  changes  in  the  basic  law  as  have  been  demonstrated 
so  far  to  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  program.  We  are 
gratified  that  a  number  of  such  amendments  have  been  included  in  the 
bill  being  reported  to  the  Senate  and  that  the  program  will  be  im- 

Vproved  to  this  extent:  T 

fr  (1)  The  committee  adopted  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Javits 
making  clear  that  neighborhood  community  action  groups  which  are 
bvpassed  by  citywide  “umbrella”  organizations  have  a  procedural 
route  by  which  to  appeal  directly  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  funding.  To  do  so  successfully,  they  would  be  required  to 
show  that  such  funding  separately  would  be  desirable  and  practical 
and  that  there  is  special  cause  for  such  an  arrangement. 

(2)  An  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Prouty  makes  the  existing 
National  Advisory  Council  under  the  act  an  independent  and  meaning¬ 
ful  entity  for  the  first  time,  by  requiring  that  it  meet  a  mmimuin 
number  of  times  e&cb  ye&x  £tnd  tb&t  it  file  <m  smnu&l  repoit  of  its 
recommendations  with  the  President  and  Congress. 

(3)  An  amendment  offered  by  Senators  Murphy  and  Prouty  seeks 
to  meet  the  danger  of  political  manipulation  of  the  program  thiough 
the  block-worker  system,  by  extending  the  political  activity  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  Hatch  Act,  which  now  extend  only  to  State  and  local 
officials  who  have  duties  under  the  Federal  act,  to  those  private  per- 
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sons  whose  salaries  are  paid  predominantly  by  Federal  funds  under 
the  Antipoverty  Act. 

(4)  An  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Fannin  specifically  includes 
consumer  education,  which  is  a  crucial  lack  among  the  poor,  in  the 
list  of  areas  which  community  action  programs  are  encouraged  to  cover. 

(5)  A  second  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Javits  will  insure  that 
the  public  is  afforded  a  full  measure  of  information  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  conduct  of  community  action  programs,  including,  amons 
other  things,  public  hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate  local 
community  groups  and  open  books  and  records  of  participating 
agencies. 

(6)  A  third  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Javits  requires  continu¬ 
ous  consultation  with  State  antipoverty  authorities  at  every  stage  of 
the  planning  and  conduct  of  community  action  programs.  Too  often, 
the  Office  in  Washington  has  announced  approval  of  programs  which 
the  States  have  not  seen  before;  this  is  clearly  unreasonable  in  those 
States  which  are  fully  cooperating  in  the  antipoverty  effort. 

There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  legislative  language  cannot  go,  of 
course,  where  the  administration  of  the  words  of  the  act  becomes 
virtually  conclusive.  But  it  is  the  function  of  the  Congress  to  set 
the  policy  and  to  direct  the  agency  to  act  in  conformity  with  it.  This 
we  are  doing  and  will  continue  to  do  in  order  to  insure  that  the  promise 
of  the  antipoverty  program  does  not  become  an  empty  one. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Winston  L.  Prouty. 

Peter  H.  Dominick. 

George  Murphy. 

Paul  J.  Fannin. 


INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  SENATOR  PROUTY 


“ Every  one  of  us  would  like  to  see  a  state  of  perfection 
on  earth;  but  we  know  that  every  great  reform  takes 
time  and  good  judgment,  and  that  too  great  haste 
often  defeats  its  own  ends.” 

— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  1919. 

Seventeen  months  ago  the  President  of  the  United  States  announced 
a  program  to  eradicate  poverty  in  America.  One  year  ago  Congress 
passed  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  put  that  program 
into  operation.  Now,  after  the  expenditure  of  nearly  $800  million, 
the  Congress  pauses  to  take  stock  of  its  creation. 

The  basic  underlying  principle  of  the  war  on  poverty  is  sound — and 
it  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  American  people.  It  is  not  the 
principle  of  charity,  nor  of  patronizing  benevolence.  It  is  not  the 
principle  of  the  freeload  and  the  dole.  It  is  the  principle  that  it  is 
right — and  wise — for  Americans  to  help  their  fellow  Americans  to 
help  themselves. 

President  Johnson  recognized  this  when  he  said,  in  his  initial 
message  to  Congress: 

The  war  on  poverty  is  not  a  struggle  simply  to  support 
people,  to  make  them  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  others. 

It  is  a  struggle  to  give  people  a  chance.  It  is  an  effort  to 
allow  them  to  develop  and  use  their  capacities,  as  we  have 
used  ours,  so  that  they  can  share,  as  others  share,  in  the 
promise  of  this  Nation. 

Walter  Heller,  then  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
put  it  this  way: 

The  essence  of  the  President’s  attack  on  poverty  is  the 
creation  of  new  economic  opportunities,  a  change  for  the  poor 
who  are  able  to  do  so  to  earn  their  way  out  of  poverty. 

There  is  scarcely  an  American  today  so  callous,  so  ruthless,  so 
fiinthearted,  as  to  repudiate  this  principle  embedded  so  deeply 
within  us  as  a  people. 

The  great  national  debate  on  the  poverty  program  today  is  not 
a  debate  on  the  merits  of  its  fundamental  principle.  As  so  often 
occurs  in  American  society,  the  debate  rages  over  the  means,  by  which 
those  in  power  seek  to  translate  that  principle  into  action.  The 
issue  before  the  Congress  today  is,  simply,  this :  In  view  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  poverty  problem  in  America,  and  in  view  of  the  resources 
committed  to  overcome  it,  has  the  war  on  poverty  been  a  success? 

Any  attempt  to  answer  this  query  must  necessarily  result  in  a 
balancing  of  positive  and  negative  accomplishments.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  have  emphasized 
the  positive  achievements  of  the  war  on  poverty,  and  their  arguments 
are  not  without  merit.  Because  of  the  war  on  poverty,  for  example, 
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561,000  young  Americans  are  being  introduced  to  the  world  of  learn¬ 
ing  through  Project  Headstart.  Eighty  thousand  young  men  and 
women  have  had  the  opportunity  to  earn  the  money  they  need  to  stay 
in  college.  Nearly  90,000  unemployed  heads  of  families  have  received 
work  training  and  experience  that  will  help  them  to  become  producers 
instead  of  public  charges.  Ten  thousand  men  and  women  in  rural 
areas  have  received  loans  that  will  give  them  a  new  incentive  to. 
improve  their  incomes  and  standards  of  living. 

Nor  has  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  rejected  every  criticism 
that,  has  been  made  of  the  program.  Commendably,  the  Office  has 
candidly  admitted  that  in  some  areas  serious  difficulties  have  de¬ 
veloped.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  poverty  problem  in 
America,  in  view  of  the  depths  of  its  roots  and  persistence  of  its 
causes,  some  failures  were  inevitable.  The  Congress  has  no  right  to 
expect  perfection  from  the  administrators  of  its  programs. 

Yet,  when  all  this  is  said  and  done,  when  every  reasonable  allowance 
has  been  made  for  extenuating  circumstances,  when  the  benefit  of 
many  doubts  has  been  generously  granted,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
so-called  war  on  poverty  has  exhibited  classic  examples  of  administra¬ 
tive  bungling,  haphazard  haste  and  costly  waste,  shoddy  {coordination . 
bureaucratic  secrecy,  excessively  high  salaries,  heavy  handled  dicta¬ 
tion,  ugly  politics  and — worst  of  all — -botched  opportunity. 

Let  us  examine  the  various  charges  brought  against  the  operation 
of  the  war  on  poverty: 

1.  The  Poverty  Army  is  led  by  a  Part-Time  General 

There  is  scarcely  a  position  in  Government  more  demanding  of 
full-time  attention  than  that  of  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Yet,  the  present  Director  must  devote  part  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  task  of  running  the  Peace  Corps.  |>In  view  of 
the  present  administration’s  jiredilection  for  appointing  four  where 
two  could  serve,  it  is  truly  surprising  that  here  it  has  appointed  only 
one  to  do  what  is  admittedly  the  job  of  two.  The  sooner  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Peace  Corps  get  separate,  full¬ 
time  Directors,  the  better  it  will  be  for  both. 

2.  A  Comparison  of  Prediction  and  the  Results  Show  a  Significant 

Performance  Gap 

When  the  poverty  legislation  was  before  the  Congress  last  [year, 
we  were  told  how  many  people  the  various  programsNvere  to  benefit 
in  the  first  fiscal  year  of  operation.  In  one  program — the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps— the  stated  goal  of  200,000  has  been  exceeded 
with  277,000  young  people  employed.  In  view  of  the  simple  nature 
of  this  program,  its  success  in  reaching  its  numerical  goal  is  not 
surprising. 

Other  programs,  however,  have  been  less  successful.  Last  year  it 
was  estimated  that  140,000  youths  would  benefit  from  the  college 
work  study  provisions.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  actual 
number  was  around  80,000.  Even  doubling  the  spring  semester 
recipients  to  account  for  the  fall  semester  of  1964,  when  the  pro°ram 
was  not  yet  in  operation,  the  total  would  be  only  1 14,000  far  below  the 
goal. 
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Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  130,000  persons  would  be  enrolled 
in  the  work  experience  programs  under  title  V.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  88,700  had  been  enrolled. 

Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  40,000  Job  Corps  men  would  be  in 
the  program  by  the  first  year.  The  actual  number  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  only  about  10,000. 

Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  1,000  VISTA  volunteers  would  be 
in  the  field  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  provided  only  that  enough 
young  men  and  women  stepped  forward  to  enroll.  Fifteen  thousand 
'did  step  forward  to  enroll — -and  as  of  June  30  a  total  of  202  were 
actually  in  service. 

And  even  some  of  these  OEO  figures  are  open  to  question.  Jack 
Steele  of  the  Scripps  Howard  Newspaper  Alliance  gave  this  progress 
.report  on  the  war  on  poverty  as  of  the  end  of  its  first  fiscal  year: 

Troubles,  Delays,  and  Confusions 

POVERTY  WAR  ENDS  YEAR  OF  CRISIS 

(By  Jack  Steele) 

[Excerpts  from  Washington  Daily  News,  July  1,  1965] 

Bitter  political  warfare — still  largely  unsettled — has 
stymied  the  community  action  program  in  most  of  the 
Nation’s  big  cities.  This  program  is  the  keystone  of  the 
antipoverty  war  since  it  will  provide  the  machinery  for 
helping  the  poor.  In  rural  areas,  lack  of  community  initia¬ 
tive  has  delayed  the  CAP  program  even  more. 

VISTA,  the  so-called  Domestic  Peace  Corps,  was  originally 
supposed  to  enroll  5,000  volunteers  to  help  the  poor  by 
June  30.  As  of  yesterday,  it  actually  had  203  such  volunteers 
working  in  the  field  and  842  more  in  training. 

The  Job  Corps,  which  Mr.  Shriver  told  Congress  last 
autumn  would  have  30,000  to  40,000  teenage  dropouts  in 
some  75  camps  by  June  30,  actually  had  8,345  in  48  camps 
as  of  Tuesday.  And  more  than  15  percent  of  those  sent  to 
Youth  Corps  camps  had  already  quit  the  camps. 

Gloss  over 

Mr.  Shriver  and  his  battery  of  public  relations  experts 
have  managed  to  gloss  over  most  such  lags  and  failures  in  the 
antipoverty  program.  Here’s  how  they’ve  done  it. 

In  recent  weeks,  OEO  officials  have  worked  day  and  night 
to  allocate  funds  for  antipoverty  projects  and  thus  use  up  all 
the  $793  million  Congress  appropriated  last  year  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  clear  the  way  for  passage  of  this  year’s  $1.5  billion 
fund  request.  Much  of  this  money  won’t  be  spent — or  the 
projects  even  started — for  months. 

Mr.  Shriver  listed  265,000  enrollees  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  But  the  100,000th  enrollee  was  inducted  at  a 
White  House  ceremony  on  June  11,  less  than  3  weeks  ago. 

And  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  officials,  after  whirling  their 
computers,  came  up  yesterday  with  a  top  enrollment  esti¬ 
mate  of  175,000 — including  70,000  in  a  special  summer 
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“leaf-raking”  project.  The  first-year  goal  for  this  program 
was  200,000. 

Mr.  Shriver’s  list  included  88,000  in  a  so-called  work  ex¬ 
perience  program  run  by  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department.  But  HEW  officials  yesterday  reported  the 
program  had  15,240  actual  enrollees  in  59  projects  now  in 
operation. 

The  OEO  Director  also  listed  600,000  direct  beneficiaries 
of  community  action  programs.  Yet  most  of  the  CAP  proj¬ 
ects  approved  thus  far  are  so-called  planning  or  demonstra¬ 
tion  grants  which  provide  help  or  employment  to  relatively 
few  of  the  poor.  And  only  a  few  of  these  are  yet  off  the 
ground. 

A  striking  exception  to  the  performance  gap  is  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  program.  The  OEO  Director  said  last  year  that  his 
administrative  budget  would  be  about  $3.5  million  and  that  he  would  > 
employ  300  to  700  people.  As  of  June  30,  1965,  the  amount  obligated  4 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Office  was  over  $6.1  million,  and  ^ 
the  number  of  emphvyees  was  hovering  around  the  thousand  mark. 

What  has  caused  this  gap  between  prediction  and  performance? 
Two  answers  suggest  themselves:  A  lack  of  clear  understanding  of  the 
complexities  of  creating  these  new  programs,  resulting  in  euphoric 
election-year  predictions  unrelated  to  reality;  or  administrative  con¬ 
fusion  and  chaos  in  the  implementation.  The  true  answer  is  probably 
a  combination  of  the  two. 

3.  The  Administrative  Record  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Has  Been  a  Sorry  Story  of  Delay  and  Bungling 

The  war  on  poverty  has  been  a  godsend  to  those  mild  mannered 
little  fellows  who  take  secret  satisfaction  watching  the  high  and  mighty 
goof  up  the  works.  Not  even  OEO  has  j^et  paid  anyone  to  add  up 
the  inches  of  newspaper  lineage  that  have  been  used  to  describe  the- 
fumbling  and  bumbling  of  the  poverty  administrators,  but  it  is  said 
that  around  Washington  one  can  get  three  to  one  that  the  stories 
laid  end  to  end  would  reach  from  the  White  House  Rose  Garden  to  . 
Catoctin,  Md.,  and  part  way  back.  (| 

In  my  own  State  the  loyal  Democrat  in  charge  of  the  poverty  " 
program  at  the  State  level  has  assailed  OEO  for  “inexcusable  delays.” 
He  told  how  the  Washington  poverty  warriors  put  on  the  heat  to  get 
all  program  applications  submitted  before  the  fiscal  year  deadline — - 
then  were  unable  to  tell  him  the  status  of  the  projects  thereafter. 
“There  is  no  person  or  place  we  can  go  to  get  a  reading  on  the  status 
of  our  own  programs,”  he  said. 

Just  the  other  day,  testifying  before  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee,  Dr.  Murray  Grant,  Health  Director  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  stated  that  the  District  had  applied  for 
public  welfare  funds  about  9  months  ago,  but  the  application  was 
still  pending.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  District  government  had 
made  repeated  inquiries  since  that  time  as  to  when  the  money  might 
be  forthcoming,  apparently  with  no  success.  There  is  now  a  2-month 
backlog  of  cases.  Space,  and  perhaps  the  resources  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  do  not  permit  a  complete  listing  of  all  such  interesting 
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examples,  but  the  man  so  rash  as  to  suggest  these  instances  are  un¬ 
common  has  not  yet  stepped  forward. 

If  unprocessed  applications  were  negotiable,  like  bank  drafts,  I 
would  advocate  putting  a  strict  security  guard  around  the  Washington 
poverty  headquarters;  for  within  those  walls  reposes  what  is  probably 
the  most  massive  collection  of  ignored,  forgotten,  and  bogged-down 
applications  known  to  the  Western  World  since  the  halcyon  days  of 
the  great  South  Seas  bubble. 

An  otherwise  sympathetic  observer,  Eve  Edstrom  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  characterized  this  abysmal  situation  succinctly  when  she 
reported: 

The  confusion  caused  by  the  law  itself  has  been  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  turmoil  that  exists  at  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  “We  operate  from  crisis  to  crisis,”  one  Federal 
antipoverty  worker  said  “We’re  always  in  perpetual  motion 
but  I’m  not  sure  where  we’re  going.” 


h 


Heavyhanded  Dictation  From  Washington  Stifles  Local  Flexibility 

and  Initiative 


One  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  antipoverty  program,  as  conceived 
a  year  ago,  was  that  it  was  designed  to  allow  maximum  latitude  for 
experimentation  at  local  levels.  True,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
experimentation — one  Mississippi  Head  Start  center  has  experimented 
with  eliminating  bookkeeping  controls  on  a  $1.2  million  project,  and 
the  Memphis  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  experimented  in  re¬ 
quiring  kickbacks  from  corpsmen  to  pay  unauthorized  supervisors. 
But  in  many  cases  the  bureaucrats  on  top  have  squashed  local  initia¬ 
tive  by  laying  down  impossible  requirements  and  meddling  with  even 
the  smallest  details. 

Typical  of  this  malady  is  the  situation  at  that  boon  to  antipoverty 
critics,  the  St.  Petersburg  Women’s  Job  Corps  Center.  At  this 
establishment,  so  I  am  told,  no  officer  may  talk  to  the  press  without 
reporting  by  long-distance  telephone  to  Washington  the  substance  of 
the  conversation.  These  phone  calls  probably  add  up  to  quite  a 
sum,  since  Washington  may  have  a  hard  time  getting  the  message 
Vpver  the  rumbling  of  hot  rod  exhausts,  the  continuous  rock-and-roll 
/parties,  the  omnipresent  police  sirens  that  rise  to  a  crescendo  whenever 
an  inmate  makes  a  break  for  it,  and,  more  recently,  the  angry  mutter- 
ings  of  the  local  citizens.  Pinellas  County’s  assistant  school  superin¬ 
tendent,  struggling  to  make  this  center  less  of  a  disaster,  says: 

We  were  so  deluged  by  so  many  people  from  Washington 
giving  us  information  and  advice  on  community  relations, 
public  health,  and  home  and  family  living  that  it  was  just 
plain  confusing. 

In  my  own  State  of  Vermont,  the  acting  State  director  of  economic 
opportunity  has  had  occasion  to  state  that  local  volunteer  agencies 
have — 

done  everything  but  stand  on  their  heads.  They’ve  formed 
programs,  then  changed  them  or  scrapped  them  to  meet  the 
Federal  suggestions — 

and  yet,  at  the  time  of  his  statement,  the  applications  were  bogged 
down  somewhere  in  OEO. 
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It  is  always  necessary  in  a  Federal  grant  program  for  the  adminis¬ 
trators  to  stay  close  enough  to  the  various  situations  to  see  that 
proper  procedures  are  carried  out,  and  that  Federal  funds  are  not 
expended  without  justification.  But  this  sort  of  intelligent  super¬ 
vision,  in  the  hands  of  a  zealous  bureaucrat,  can  easily  shade  into  the 
tyranny  of  centralized  direction  that  stifles  local  programs.  Happily, 
the  European  Communist  world  is  learning  this,  and  is  decentralizing 
all  but  the  most  basic  economic  decisions.  One  hesitates  to  say  that 
OEO  should  profit  from  this  trend  in  the  Communist  world,  but  the 
point  should  be  clear. 

5.  Haste  and  Waste— The  Romulus  and  Remus  of  OEO 

According  to  legend,  the  great  empire  of  Rome  had  its  beginning 
in  the  birth  of  the  brothers  Romulus  and  Remus,  suckled  by  a  she-Wolf 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  analogous  allegory  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Empire  would  have  to  be  Haste  and  Waste,  suckled  to  u 
sleek  corpulence  by  the  American  taxpayer.  " 

Haste  holds  sway  whenever  a  well-intentioned  project  flounders 
due  to  inadequate  preparation.  The  deft  touch  of  Haste  appears 
behind  the  screening  procedures  that  send  a  girl  5  months  pregnant 
to  the  Women’s  Job  Corps,  accompanied  by  another  who  was  emo¬ 
tionally  ill,  2  who  refused  to  heed  curfews  and  no-drinking  rules,  and 
20  who  didn’t  much  care  about  the  whole  project. 

Waste  rears  its  ugly  head  when  seamstresses  are  hired  to  remake 
clothes  for  Job  Corps  girls  who  are  supposed  to  be  learning  to  sew, 
maids  are  hired  to  make  the  beds  of  Job  Corps  girls  who  are  supposed 
to  be  learning  practical  homemaking,  and  construction  gangs  are 
hired  to  spruce  up  abandoned  forest  camps  for  boys  who  are  supposed 
to  be  learning  basic  job  skills  in  carpentry  and  plumbing. 

Waste  gloats  gleefully  in  city  after  city,  including  the  Nation’s 
Capital,  where  formerly  anonymous  political  coadjutors  emerge  at 
succulent  salaries  of  $18,000  and  even  $25,000.  And  it  chortles  with 
pleasure  as  OEO  functionaries  crawl  over  each  other  trying  to  find 
out  what  they  are  supposed  to  be  doing,  while  the  administrative 
budget  continues  its  incessant  march  skyward. 

6.  The  Rules  of  the  Road — Avoid  State  and  Local  Officials,  Keep^ 

Local  People  in  the  Dark 

One  well-documented  example  is  sufficient  to  exemplify  the  way 
the  “povercrats”  prefer  to  deal  with  local  officials  and  citizenry. 
The  pattern  was  set  when  the  very  first  Job  Corps  camp  location  was 
announced — at  Yorktown,  Va. — before  any  local  people  had  been 
consulted.  This  excerpt  from  a  statement  by  Congresswoman 
Catherine  May,  of  Washington,  shows  how  the  concept  has  been 
honed  to  near-perfection  in  the  months  since. 
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Excerpts  From  Statement  of  Representative  Cath¬ 
erine  May,  Republican,  of  Washington,  Before 
the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Economic 
Opportunity,  June  16,  1965 

The  first  situation  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  the  announced 
establishment  of  a  Job  Corps  conservation  center  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation  near  the  small 
community  of  White  Swan. 

The  official  announcement  concerning  this  Job  Corps 
camp  was  contained  in  a  press  release  from  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  detailed  the  locations  of  14 
Job  Corps  camps  in  10  States  to  be  activated  early  that  fall. 
The  Secretary’s  announcement  states,  “Each  of  these  camps 
will  also  be  a  great  community  asset.”  This  press  release, 
which  was  received  in  my  office  on  August  19,  1964,  the  date 
it  was  to  be  released,  was  the  first  notification  received  by  me 
of  this  project  and  was,  in  fact  the  first  official  notification 
received  by  the  people  of  White  Swan,  a  community  of  ap¬ 
proximately  200  inhabitants  and  approximately  2  miles  from 
the  announced  site  of  the  camp. 

From  information  I  was  able  to  piece  together  later,  it 
became  evident  that  a  great  deal  of  secrecy  had  surrounded 
the  circumstances  in  arriving  at  the  selection  of  this  site  for 
a  Job  Corps  camp.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  once  a 
decision  had  been  made,  consulted  only  with  the  Yakima 
Tribal  Council  and  it  is  my  understanding  the  Bureau  told 
the  tribal  council  that  Indians  would  be  put  to  work  and  that 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  would  be  in  the  nature  of  work 
which  would  benefit  the  Indian  reservation.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior’s  announcement  of  August  19,  1964,  in  fact, 
stated:  “The  enrollees  will  be  concerned  primarily  _  with 
timber  and  range  conservation  practices  such  as  timber 
thinning  and  construction  of  fire  roads  and  trails.” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  immediate  reaction  of 
the  people  of  White  Swan  who  naturally  were  concerned  over 
the  effect  on  their  community  of  the  arrival  of  as  many  Job 
Corps  “guests”  as  there  are  inhabitants.  Urgent  requests 
for  complete  information  on  the  impact  of  such  a  facility 
were  made  to  my  office.  I  point  out  again  that  no  such  in¬ 
formation  had  been  volunteered  either  prior  to  or  following 
the  brief  original  announcement.  Inquiries  were  initiated 
by  my  office  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  because  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  advised  they  had  no  informa¬ 
tion  with  which  to  respond  to  the  community  concern.  To 
give  an  example  of  this  kind  of  bureaucratic  attitude,  we  were 
told  by  a  spokesman  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  that  “If 
a  community  wishes  to  protest  it  should  do  so  to  the  Y  akima 
Indian  Agency  superintendent.”  On  August  28,  1964,  we 
were  also  advised  that  this  was  only  a  “proposed”  establish¬ 
ment  since  Congress  had  not  as  yet  appropriated  the  money 
to  establish  any  of  the  Job  Corps  centers.  This  fact  brought 
out  yet  another  interesting  point  because  I  was  later  in¬ 
formed  that  even  prior  to  the  August  19  announcement 
work  crews  contracted  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  were 
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busy  clearing  a  site  for  the  proposed  establishment.  I  still 
do  not  know  the  source  of  the  funds  for  this  preliminary  work. 

On  August  28,  1964,  I  asked  Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of 
the  President’s  Task  Force  on  the  War  on  Poverty,  to 
arrange  for  a  public  hearing  on  the  announced  establishment 
of  a^  Job  Corps  camp  near  White  Swan.  I  advised 
Mr.  Shriver  that  since  the  August  19,  1964,  announcement  of 
the  location  of  the  camp  a  number  of  residents  of  nearby 
communities  had  indicated  their  concern  over  the  location 
of  such  a  camp  in  their  area  and  that  many  of  these  in¬ 
dividuals  were  asking  questions  which  deserved  factual 
answers.  I  advised  Mr.  Shriver  that  I  had  discussed  the 
situation  with  the  Governor’s  representative  appointed  to 
handle  antipoverty  programs  in  the  State  (who  incidentally 
had  not  been  provided  answers  to  the  questions  being  asked) 
and  that  we  both  agreed  that  a  full  public  hearing  should 
be  held  in  the  area  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  all  the  in¬ 
dividual  citizens  would  have  all  the  facts  upon  which  to  base 
opinions.  On  September  2,  1964,  I  was  advised  by  the 
Governor’s  representative  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
regional  office  had  notified  him  that  they  would  hold  a  public 
meeting  in  the  White  Swan  High  School  on  September  9  to 
inform  the  community  of  plans  for  the  proposed  Job  Corps 
camp.  I  initiated  telephone  calls  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  ask  whether  this  meeting  was  in  response  to 
my  request  for  hearing  and  was  advised  that  a  representative 
of  Sargent  Shriver’s  office  would  attend  the  meeting.  I  did 
not  receive  any  written  response  to  my  letter  requesting  a 
hearing. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  White  Swan  High  School  the 
evening  of  September  9,  1964.  I  was  subsequently  advised 
that  only  written  questions  were  allowed  from  an  audience  of 
about  350  persons  and  no  oral  discussion  was  permitted. 
One  gentleman  stood  up  and  demanded  that  he  be  heard  and 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  make  a  brief  statement. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  not  the  kind  of  hearing  I  had 
requested,  although  I  was  given  to  understand  that  generally 
speaking  the  audience  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  answers 
received  to  their  written  questions,  mostly  handled  by  the 
representative  from  Sargent  Shriver’s  office. 

The  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington  subse¬ 
quently  approved  the  camp.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a 
local  attorney  for  a  group  of  White  Swan  residents  protested 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  the  establishment  of 
the  camp,  contending  that  work  planned  by  occupants  of  the 
camp  would  benefit  4  akima  Indians  only  and  therefore  was 
discriminatory  against  non-Indians.  The  attorney  based 
his  contention  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  passed  by  Congress 
in  1964.  The  General  Counsel  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  advised  the  local  attorney,  "We  are  acquainted 
with  no  law  or  policy  against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race  which  is  violated  by  the  operation  of  a  conservation 
center  on  the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation  Center.”  The 
General  Counsel  went  on  to  state  in  his  letter,  “Government 
policy  against  discrimination,  whatever  source,  does  not 
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generally  prevent  the  expenditure  of  money  to  benefit 
Indians  on  an  Indian  reservation.”  The  local  attorney 
said  he  could  not  agree  and  that  he  would  seek  a  Federal 
injunction  to  stop  the  establishment  of  a  camp.  The  new 
Governor  agreed  that  before  he  would  approve  the  camp 
that  assurance  would  have  to  be  given  that  the  general 
public  would  have  access  to  and  use  of  facilities  constructed 
by  the  Job  Corps.  There  the  matter  rested  for  many 
months.  However,  as  recently  as  early  this  month,  Otis  A. 
Singletary,  Director  of  the  Job  Corps,  said  in  a  letter  to  the 
local  newspaper  in  Yakima,  Wash.,  the  largest  nearby 
community,  that  he  was  holding  up  approval  of  the  White 
Swan  Camp  because  of  "poor  community  attitudes.” 
Apparently  recognizing  the  former  Governor’s  approval  of 
the  site  and  not  waiting  for  the  new  Governor’s  recommen¬ 
dation,  Dr.  Singletary  indicated  in  his  letter  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  had  every  legal  right  to  proceed 
with  the  camp,  but  the  delay  was  “based  solely  on  my 
concern  for  the  enrollees.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  new  Governor,  continuing  to  be 
concerned  over  the  two  questions,  that  of  community  accept¬ 
ance  and  that  of  general  public  use  of  an  access  to  the 
facilities,  obtained  from  local  communities  assurances  that 
public  opinion  had  gradually  changed  to  favor  the  camp  and 
new  letters  were  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Yakima  Tribal  Council  giving  assurances  the  public 
would  have  access  to  and  use  of  the  facilities  after  all.  The 
Governor  just  last  week  wrote  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  approving  the  location  of  the  camp  and  this 
last  Friday  evening,  June  11,  my  office  was  called  by  the 
Deputy  Director  for  the  Job  Corps  to  be  advised  that  that 
office  would  now  proceed  with  the  Camp. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  when  I  asked  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  last  Friday  evening  for  details  I  was 
advised  they  had  none.  They  assumed  the  camp  would  be 
established  as  originally  proposed,  but  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  would  have  to  provide  the  details.  Once  again, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  local  citizens  found  themselves  “in  the 
dark”  as  to  details  of  the  situation. 

I  will  not  dwell  long  on  the  second  Job  Corps  camp  proposal 
in  my  district. 

This  is  a  camp  to  be  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  be  located  on  the  Columbia  Basin  reclama¬ 
tion  project.  In  February  of  this  year  it  was  announced  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  headquarters  on  the  project  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  had  requested  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  a  location  of  a  Job  Corps  conservation  center 
on  the  Columbia  Basin  project.  This  was  undertaken  and 
on  April  27  of  this  year  the  President  announced  a  number  of 
new  Job  Corps  conservation  centers,  including  one  on  the 
Columbia  Basin  project.  Accompanying  the  White  House 
announcement  was  a  detailed  fact  sheet  which  stated  that  the 
Columbia  Basin  center  would  be  located  on  land  owned  by 
the  city  of  Ephrata.  The  announcement  went  on  to  state 
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that  two  buildings  consisting  of  a  two-story  dormitory  build¬ 
ing  and  a  former  messhall  will  be  made  available  by  the  city 
of  Ephrata.  The  city  of  Epbrata  was  delighted  by  this 
announcement  because  the  people  of  Epbrata  had  actively 
sought  the  center  and  the  Ephrata  location  had  received 
a  favorable  recommendation  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Within  a  matter  of  hours  after  the  President’s  announce¬ 
ment,  however,  the  announcement  was  withdrawn  insofar 
as  exact  location  is  concerned  and  I  received  from  the  Ephrata 
Chamber  of  Commerce  an  urgent  letter  wanting  to  know  what 
had  happened  and  reaffirming  its  wishes  for  the  center.  My 
office,  Mr.  Chairman,  made  repeated  calls  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  from  Dr.  Singletary  on  down  and 
about  all  we  could  learn  was  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  thinks  it  will  establish  the  Job  Corps  center  at 
Larson  Air  Force  Base  near  Moses  Lake,  Wash.,  instead  of 
Ephrata.  As  nearly  as  I  can  tell,  no  local  request  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  center  at  Larson  Air  Force  Base  or  at  Moses 
Lake  was  ever  made.  The  people  of  Ephrata  are  under¬ 
standably  angry,  especially  because  the  center  was  announced 
for  their  town  and  then  the  announcement  withdrawn.  No 
one  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  ever  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  why  the  announcement  was  made  for  Ephrata 
in  the  first  place  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  won’t  even 
admit  that  it  was  announced  for  Ephrata  even  though  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  announcement  in  my  possession.  This,  Mr. 
Chairman,  strikes  me  as  a  prime  example  of  the  right  bureau¬ 
cratic  hand  not  knowing  what  the  left  bureaucratic  hand  is 
doing. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  would  think  the  people  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  would  have  learned  from 
the  White  S  van  situation,  but  experience  made  no  difference 
in  the  case  of  the  Columbia  Basin  center.  What  I  am  afraid 
of  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  Ephrata  people  will  be 
hostile  to  the  project  and  will  not  be  in  a  mood  to  cooperate 
with  the  trainees.  Ephrata  is  only  26  miles  from  Moses 
Lake. 

7.  Raising  False  Hopes 

“f’m  worried  about  a  possible  loss  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the- 
part  of  the  people  who  have  worked  so  hard  on  a  volunteer  basis  to 
get  this  program  started,”  so  spoke  Vermont’s  director  of  economic 
opportunity  when  the  program  in  our  State  came  almost  to  a  stand¬ 
still  because  of  delays  in  Washington. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  eligible  Job  Corps  youths  across  the 
land  are  disenchanted.  Billboards,  diskjockeys,  and  poverty  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  assiduously  spread  the  word  that  the  Job  Corps  needs 
you;  yet,  with  228,000  inquiry  cards  received,  only  about  16,000 
corpsmen  had  been  accepted  and  assigned  at  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal 
year.  What  of  those  others,  wiao  seized  the  initiative — perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  their  fives — to  seek  the  help  of  the  Job  Corps  in  getting 
themselves  out  of  the  morass  of  poverty?  What  is  the  effect  on  them, 
in  real,  personal  terms,  of  one  more  apparent  rejection — this  one  after 
having  been  led  on  by  all  the  OEO  ballyhoo?  If  the  poverty  people 
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are  going  to  lure  youths  into  the  gingerbread  house,  they  should  be 
prepared  to  hand  out  cookies,  not  waiting  room  numbers. 

Similarly,  false  hopes  have  been  raised  among  the  elderly.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  way  to 
focus  on  the  needs  of  our  older  citizens.  In  desperation,  faced  with 
congressional  murmurings,  the  Director  has  belatedly  established — on 
June  14  of  this  year — a  special  task  force  to  try  to  come  up  with  some¬ 
thing.  In  the 'meantime  the  elderly— a  group  for  which  poverty  is 
both  prevalent  and  serious — can  hope  only  to  catch  on  in  some  other 
program  not  designed  to  help  them  or  meet  their  specific  needs. 

Nor  was  it  fair  to  the  elderly  for  the  Director,  a  special  assistant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  come  before  the  committee  and 
express  his  support  of  my  proposal  to  substantially  increase  the 
monthly  social  security  benefits.  Later,  when  the  1965  Social  Security 
Amendments  were  before  the  Senate,  the  administration  forces  bat¬ 
tered  down  my  proposal  by  an  overwhelming  margin. 

8.  OEO’s  Coat  of  Arms:  Duplication  Rampant  on  a  Field  Chaotic 

A  good  summary  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  coordination  of  the  Federal 
antipoverty  effort  is  provided  by  the  following  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  9,  1965: 

Overlapping  Uplift — War  on  Poverty  Spills  Over 
Into  Many  Federal  Agencies 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — It’s  been  6  months  since  Congress  voted 
the  first  funds  for  the  new  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
but  Sargent  Shriver’s  researchers  haven’t  identified  yet  all 
the  existing  Federal  activities  that  conceivably  could  fall 
under  his  sway  as  generalissimo  of  the  antipoverty  crusade. 

Admittedly  the  tabulating  task  is  tough.  The  Library  of 
Congress,  restricting  its  count  to  those  offering  aid  to  State 
or  local  governments,  cataloged  115  such  programs  or 
“closely  related  groups”  last  year;  if  “subcategories”  are 
included  the  total  swells  to  216. 

For  sheer  scope,  these  figures  suggest  Mr.  Shriver’s  job 
is  matched  by  none  save  the  President’s  and  the  Defense 
Secretary’s.  Furthermore,  his  congressional  mandate  to 
“coordinate  the  antipoverty  efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies” 
will  become  more  demanding  before,  if  ever,  it  becomes 
more  manageable.  The  Library’s  count  didn’t  include  all 
17  sizable  programs  enacted  in  the  88th  Congress,  nor,  of 
course,  the  dozens  more  enacted  or  pending  in  this  Congress. 
“We’re  starting  to  run  out  of  new  stuff  to  propose,”  one 
policymaker  concedes. 

No  wonder.  Nowadays  a  school  dropout  can  get  help 
from  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Control 
Act,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  a  variety  of  welfare  programs  and,  at  the  option 
of  local  citizens’  groups  or  school  boards,  from  Mr.  Shriver’s 
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community  action  grants  and  from  the  new  billion-dollar 
school  aid  law. 

Fifteen  programs  authorize  aid  for  acquiring  teaching- 
equipment,  nine  provide  teacher  training,  and  four,  all 
enacted  since  1962,  include  funds  to  promote  basic  adult 
literacy.  Needy  students  can  reach  for  loans  or  scholarships 
offered  by  eight,  not  including  President  Johnson’s  higher 
education  bill. 

Overlap  obviously  isn’t  a  new  problem  in  Big  Government. 
"Believe  me,  it’s  long  been  a  department  head’s  biggest 
headache,”  says  the  top  assistant  to  a  member  of  the  Kennedy 
Cabinet.  Democrats  assert,  moreover,  that  for  all  its  talk  of 
bringing  businesslike  techniques  to  Washington,  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  regime  left  scant  dents  in  the  many-layered  bureauc¬ 
racy.  (To  this  observation  must  be  added  the  fact  that  for 
all  but  2  of  his  S  White  House  years  Ike  faced  a  Democratic 
Congress) . 

President  Johnson,  of  course,  wants  efficiency  and  he’s 
taken  some  small  steps  toward  it,  among  them  reorganization 
plans  to  tidy  up  the  Customs  Bureau  and  merge  the  Weather 
Bureau  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Another 
proposal,  an  old  one,  to  upgrade  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  to  Cabinet  status,  is  similarly  billed  as  an 
efficiency  move. 


DIVISION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

Yet,  in  greater  measure  than  he  can  hope  to  untangle 
jurisdictional  conflicts  by  such  steps,  the  President  con¬ 
tributes  to  overlap  by  dividing  responsibility  among  his 
top  men  for  the  panoply  of  old  and  new  programs  designed 
to  uplift  poor  people  and  renew  poor  places. 

Rather  than  shake  up  a  limping  agency  or  beef  up  an 
existing  endeavor,  the  White  House  piles  on  a  new  program. 

“If  we  don’t  catch  ’em  with  one  we’ll  catch  ’em  with  another,” 
according  to  a  congressional  aid  who  has  helped  write 
several  administration  bills.  In  this  sense,  Lyndon’s 
administrative  style  is  reminiscent  of  Franklin  Roosevelt’s.  ( 

Few  who’ve  heard  Mr.  Johnson,  his  voice  wavering,  recall 
desperate  men  garbage  grubbing  for  grapefruit  rinds  in  de¬ 
pression  days  doubt  his  fidelity  to  the  poverty-conquering 
cause;  nothing  less  than  total  war  on  poverty,  or  at  least  the 
appearance  of  it,  satisfies  the  restless  Chief  Executive.  So 
he  applies  several  plows  to  the  same  sod. 

Look  at  regional  renewal.  Deeply  disturbed  by  rural  dis¬ 
tress,  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  first  expanded  his  do¬ 
main  to  embrace  every  poor  person,  whether  farmer  or  not, 
who  happens  to  live  in  a  rural  place,  and  he  set  his  sights  on 
8  million  new  jobs  in  rural  America.  To  reach  that  target 
his  Department  increasingly  promotes  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  helps  search  for  minerals,  issue  loans  for  industry- 
serving  utilities,  looks  for  tourists,  and  helps  develop  water 
sources  for  factories. 

But  with  hardly  a  glance  at  Agriculture-sponsored  renewal, 
the  White  House  redesignated  Commerce  as  the  chief  renewal 
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agency.  The  Appalachia  program  authorizes  Secretary 
Connor  to  approve  and  help  finance  “local  development 
districts”  in  11  States.  And  the  administration's  big  public 
works  and  development  bill  would  have  him  designate,  and 
funnel  aid  to,  a  continent-spanning  network  of  “redevelop¬ 
ment  areas”  and  larger  “economic  development  districts” 
containing  “economic  development  centers.”  Higher  up, 
he’ll  work  with  “regional  action  planning  commissions”  em¬ 
bracing  at  least  two  States. 

Mr.  Connor’s  areas  and  districts  will  crisscross  many  of 
the  2,000  county-based,  “rural  areas  development  commit¬ 
tees”  already  prodded  into  existence  by  Secretary  Freeman. 
It’s  hoped  that  those  of  Mr.  Shriver’s  community  action 
groups  functioning  in  rural  spots  will  cooperate  with  Mr. 
Freeman’s  network  of  county  committees  (in  a  few  places 
the  two  are  identical)  and  where  possible,  with  Mr.  Connor’s 
redevelopment  areas. 

As  part  of  regional  renewal  the  Government  launched  a 
pilot  project  in  four  distressed  Indiana  counties  to  “speed 
the  development  of  industry,  land,  water,  mineral  resources, 
recreation,  and  tourism.”  This  sounds  like  something  the 
Commerce  Department’s  development  planners  might  be 
trying;  in  fact,  though,  it’s  a  Freeman  project. 

The  troubles  policymakers  encounter  just  in  thinking  up 
names  for  the  agencies  they’d  like  Congress  to  establish 
reflect  how  tough  it  is  to  sort  out  clear  lines  of  authority  for 
the  uplift  effort,  particularly  in  the  unclaimed  land  between 
cow  country  and  outward-creeping  city. 

Awhile  back,  Mr.  Freeman  set  up  what  was  called  the 
Office  of  Rural  Areas  Development,  a  new  agency  offering 
advice  and  technical  help  to  his  Department’s  county  com¬ 
mittees.  Now,  asking  Congress  for  money  to  establish  small 
branches  in  20  or  more  States,  he  wishes  the  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  Rural  Community  Development  Service. 
Note  how  “rural  community”  suggests  a  concentration  of 
population  denser  than  “rural  area”  but  less  populous  than 
“urban  area.” 

what’s  in  a  name? 

Last  year,  hoping  to  sidestep  smalltown  Congressmen’s 
fears  that  giving  HHFA  Cabinet  rank  would  enlarge  big-city 
influence,  policymakers  dropped  the  word  “urban”  from 
HHFA’s  proposed  name;  they  suggested  calling  it  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development. 
But  this  year,  enjoying  bigger  majorities  in  Congress,  the 
White  House  stopped  fiddling  around;  now  it’s  proposed  to 
baptize  HHFA  as  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  thus  leaving  inbetween  “community  devel¬ 
opment”  to  Mr.  Freeman. 

Understandable,  then,  is  the  wary  eye  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Robert  Weaver’s  people  cast  at  Mr.  Freeman. 
Shortly  after  Agriculture  asked  for  a  $350  million  fund  to 
insure  rural  housing  loans,  the  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion  sent  word  to  its  local  offices  that  “no  community  should 
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be  considered  too  remote  or  too  isolated  for  FHA  to  serve 
in  a  prompt  manner.” 

Apart  from  big  government’s  built-in  overlap,  believers 
in  tidiness  confront  Lyndon  Johnson’s  unique  personality. 
He’s  just  as  determined  to  project  a  glowing  record  of 
economy  as  he  is  to  lead  the  costly  antipoverty  crusade. 
The  result  is  compromise.  Rather  than  be  selective  among 
the  34.6  million  Americans  deemed  “hard  core  poor”  by 
Mr.  Shriver’s  statisticians,  the  Government  spreads  money 
and  effort  every  which  way,  boosting  overhead,  generating 
more  overlap  and,  so  critics  claim,  assuring  mediocre  results. 

As  always,  politics  plays  a  part.  At  least  for  the  first 
year,  all  1,000  counties  that  had  been  eligible  for  special  sub¬ 
sidies  from  the  spectacularly  unsuccessful  Area  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Administration  can  knock  on  Secretary  Connor’s 
door  for  similar  help  after  the  bigger  development  bill  be¬ 
comes  law.  And,  to  mobilize  maximum  congressional  sup¬ 
port  for  the  billion-dollar-a-year  bill  to  help  “educationally 
deprived”  children,  Johnson  men  concocted  a  formula  spread¬ 
ing  whatever  an  eager  Congress  appropriates  to  all  but 
6  percent  of  the  Nation’s  3,000-odd  counties. 

Yet,  months  before  Mr.  Johnson  ceremoniously  signed 
the  school  aid  bill  outside  his  Texas  boyhood  schoolhouse, 
Sargent  Shriver’s  office  embarked  on  its  own  education 
program,  intended  for  much  the  same  purpose.  Among  other 
grants,  antipoverty  money  went  to  Lansing,  Mich.,  for 
remedial  schooling;  to  Washington  County,  Va.,  for  pre¬ 
school  training,  and  to  Detroit  for  “expanded  educational 
services.” 

Several  parts  of  the  antipoverty  package  are  new.  But 
Mr.  Shriver  also  exercises  partial  responsibility  for  a  batch 
of  overlapping  “delegated”  programs  which  established 
bureaucracies  manage:  For  small  business  loans;  for  rural 
loans,  hitherto  a  Freeman  preserve;  for  adult  literacy,  an 
ingredient  of  three  existing  programs;  for  “work  study,” 
launched  in  1963  and  assigned  to  HEW’s  vocational  education 
administrators;  and  for  “work  experience,”  started  in  1962 
as  part  of  the  HEW’s  assignment  to  reduce  relief  rolls. 
Intruding  into  Interior  Secretary  Udall’s  reservation,  Mr. 
Shriver  operates  a  special  program  to  help  Indian  tribes, 
many  of  which  are  also  eligible  to  knock  on  Secretary 
Connor’s  development  door. 

A  SHINY  NEW  PACKAGE 

If  the  old  programs  were  deemed  insufficient  the  White 
House  could  have  sought  more  money  directly  for  them ;  or, 
if  their  results  were  disappointing  L.B.J.  could  have  replaced 
the  administrators  or  sought  revisions  in  the  governing 
statutes.  Instead  he  bundled  them  into  a  shiny  new  package 
for  presentation  to  a  cooperative  Congress. 

What  with  upward  of  70  agencies  operating  several 
hundred  programs  to  uplift  people,  communities  or  regions, 
official  Washington  keeps  hoping  that  Mr.  Freeman’s  com¬ 
mittees,  Mr.  Shriver’s  community  action  outfits,  Mr. 
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Connor’s  redevelopment  areas,  and  the  metropolitan 
planning  agencies  promoted  by  Mr.  Weaver  will  somehow 
wrap  all  the  available  aid  from  all  the  sources  into  an  uplift 
package  that  makes  sense. 

By  shifting  more  responsibility  for  coordination  to 
recipients  of  their  grants,  loans,  and  technical  help,  the  Feds 
further  hope  to  spur  local  initiative.  Already  the  Agriculture 
Department  professes  to  see  a  "real  revival”  in  long-lagging 
rural  places,  with  "people  sitting  down  together  as  never 
before.” 

Another  advantage  of  the  “do  it  down  there”  approach  is 
that  it  enables  Federal  administrators  to  hold  down  the  roster 
of  Federal  employes.  The  directors,  planners,  and  tech¬ 
nicians  hired  by  the  600  community  action  groups  Mr. 
Shriver  hopes  soon  to  see  functioning  won’t  be  added  to  the 
Government’s  employee  rolls,  although  they’ll  be  paid  almost 
exclusively  with  Federal  taxes.  The  staffs  of  Mr.  Connor’s 
redevelopment  areas  similarly  won’t  be  counted. 

But  few  local  politicans  or  planners  willingly  forgo 
rummaging  in  Washington’s  big  kit  for  the  tools  allotted  to 
them  by  law  or  for  those  to  which  they  can  stake  reasonable 
claim.  It  was,  for  example,  a  rare  locally  drawn  “overall 
economic  development  program’’  under  ARA  that  didn’t 
include  a  vocational  school  or  an  industrial  park. 

Still,  it’s  widely  believed  here  that  reliance  on  local  co¬ 
ordination  will  help  untie  Washington’s  tangled  jurisdictions 
and  slice  through  the  overlap. 

9.  Letting  the  Farmers  Fend  for  Themselves 

Not  only  have  the  elderly  been  left  off  the  poverty  bandwagon,  the 
citizens  of  America’s  rural  areas  are  also  missing  them  fair  share  of 
participation. 

Title  III,  of  course,  is  directed  at  rural  people,  and  loans  pursuant 
to  those  provisions  have  helped  some  10,000  persons  make  a  new  start 
toward  economic  self-sufficiency.  But  America’s  rural  citizens  are 
entitled  to  full  participation  in  all  programs  for  which  they  are 
eligible,  and  here  they  are  decidedly  on  the  short  end. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  Freeman  has  estimated  that  rural 
communities  are  getting  only  about  5  percent  of  the  money  doled  out 
by  OEO  for  community  action  programs.  As  of  last  April,  Mr. 
Freeman  estimated  that  while  over  90  percent  of  the  Nation’s  cities 
with  populations  of  50,000  and  above  have  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  in  progress,  only  about  one-third  of  the  Nation  s  rural  counties 
have  programs  underway. 

The  August  5,  1965,  rural  areas  development  newsletter  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  $9.5  million  had  been  allocated 
to  202  rural  community  action  programs,  as  of  June  30.  By  contrast, 
569  grants  totaling  $127.6  million  were  approved  for  urban  and 

suburban  areas.  .  . 

Congressman  Carl  Perkins,  Kentucky  Democrat  and  original 
sponsor  of  the  antipoverty  legislation  in  the  House,  laments: 

“I  am  certainly  not  satisfied  as  to  the  assistance  that  the  rural 
communities  have  received  throughout  the  Nation.’  Secretary 
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Freeman  sorrowfully  takes  the  view  that  “I  am  afraid  that  the  going, 
for  a  long  time,  will  be  mighty  slow.” 

One  reason  for  this  inattention  to  our  rural  areas  is  the  admitted 
difficulty  in  constructing  an  effective  community  action  program 
when  the  “community”  is  spread  out  over  miles  of  farmland.  But  a 
more  serious  problem  appears  to  be  the  lack  of  interest  in  rural  areas 
among  the  antipoverty  warriors,  almost  all  of  whom  come  from  big- 
city  backgrounds.  In  addition,  it  is  not  without  some  significance 
that  the  heaviest  concentration  of  voting  power  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  party  finds  itself  in  and  around  the  large  cities  of  every  State. 

The  time  for  procrastination  is  over.  The  rural  citizen  of  America, 
already  beset  with  so  many  problems  from  other  Federal  programs 
and  from  the  trends  of  the  farm  market,  should  be  given  full  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  part  in  programs  now  so  eagerly  constructed  for  the 
benefit  of  his  urban  fellow  citizens. 

10.  A  Case  Study  in  Hog  Trough  Politics  ^ 

“Giant  fiestas  of  political  patronage”— those  are  the  words  used  by 
Chairman  Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  in  describing  the  actual  operation  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

“A  prize  piece  of  political  pornography”  says  veteran  antipoverty 
fighter  Saul  Alinsky. 

“  1  he  records  are  full  of  direct  political  patronage,”  adds  Rev. 
Lynward  Stevenson,  head  of  a  local  community  organization  in 
Chicago.  “How  do  you  think  we  (poor)  feel  when  we  know  that 
men  who  drive  Cadillacs,  eat  3-inch  steaks,  and  sip  champagne  at 
luncheon  meetings,  discuss  our  future  while  we  are  pushed  off  the 
highways  of  self-help  and  told  to  keep  our  hats  in  hand.” 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  prolong  this  laundry  list  of  horrors. 

F]  om  the  day  that  the  administration  delivered  to  each  Democratic 
Congressman’s  office  a  “poverty  kit”  for  use  in  the  1964  elections, 
the  antipoverty  effort  has  been  political  in  conception,  gestation, 
parturition,  and  infancy.  Americans  who  sincerely  want  the  war  on 
poverty  to  live  up  to  its  lofty  purposes — and  that  certainly  includes 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  of  both  political  parties — must 
firmly  insist  that  the  Director  and  his  staff  leave  no  stone  unturned  <4| 
to  insure  that  the  program  not  be,  to  paraphrase  Chairman  Powell,  ' 
seduced  by  politicians  hoping  to  use  the  reservoir  of  poverty  funds  to 
feed  their  political  hacks  at  the  trough  of  mediocrity. 

ACTIONS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
1.  A  Sneering  Slap  at  the  Nation’s  Governors 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  action  taken  by  the  committee  was  to 
strike  from  the  act  the  Governor’s  veto  provisions  of  section  209(c). 

I  his  section  provided  that  no  community  action  program,  adult 
basic  education  program,  or  Neighborhood  lrouth  Corps  project 
could  be  undertaken  in  a  State  if  the  Governor  of  that  State  disap¬ 
proved  the  program  within  30  days  of  its  submission  to  him. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  its  credit,  did  not  urge 
this  change.  1  lie  Senate,  last  year,  endorsed  the  Governor’s  veto 
provision  by  a  vote  of  80  to  7.  The  Governors  of  the  50  States 
have,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  urged  the  retention  of  this  pro- 
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vision  in  the  strongest  possible  terms.  Yet,  now,  by  the  action  of  a 
one-vote  majority  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Poverty,  the  Senate 
will  consider  a  bill  to  strip  from  the  Governors  the  one  meaningful 
tool  they  have  for  preserving  a  strong  Federal-State  relationship, 
integrating  the  Federal  antipoverty  programs  into  their  own  State 
efforts,  and  protecting  the  best  interests  of  the  citizens  of  their  States. 

One  liberal  Democratic  Governor  has  written  me: 

One  crucial  issue  at  stake  here  is  meaningful  Federal-State 
partnership.  This  partnership  can  survive  only  if  the  States 
maintain  a  dynamic  posture  with  respect  to  their  responsi¬ 
bilities.  And  such  a  posture  requires  action  by  the  Governor 
as  the  focus  of  political  power  and  administrative  coordina¬ 
tion. 

Another  northern  Democratic  Governor  writes,  in  support  of  the 
veto: 

Even  though  the  act  provides  for  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
local  entities  in  most  cases,  it  is  highly  advisable  to  allow  the 
States  to  play  some  role  in  the  organization  and  initiation  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  projects. 

One  midwestern  Republican  Governor  writes: 

Although  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  exercise  the  veto, 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  works  closely  in  an  affirmative  way  with  the 
local  organizations  in  the  development  of  programs,  I  do  feel 
that  the  Governor’s  veto  power  is  a  necessary  deterrent  to 
ineffective  or  wasteful  uses  of  public  funds. 

A  western  Republican  Governor  writes: 

[My  opposition  to  repeal  of  the  Governor’s  veto]  is  based 
on  the  conviction  that  removal  of  this  authority  from  the 
Governors  of  the  States  would  remove  also  the  opportunity 
for  strong  leadership  and  direction  of  economic  opportunity 
programs  statewide.  Such  action  would  also  weaken 
community  interest  in  developing  programs  that  can  be 
enabled  by  this  law,  and  for  which  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  designed. 

These  comments,  representative  of  the  positions  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  Governors  of  both  parties  and  all  sections  of 
the  country,  show  why  it  is  important  to  continue  to  give  the  Chief 
Executive  of  a  State  some  effective  leverage  with  respect  to  these 
parts  of  the  poverty  program. 

The  drive  for  repeal  of  the  veto  provision  derives  not  from  an  objec¬ 
tive  case  study  of  the  use  of  the  veto  during  the  act’s  first  year  of 
operation.  Indeed,  as  of  July  26  the  veto  had  been  used  only  4 
times — once  each  in  Florida,  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Montana  while 
nearly  1,500  projects  were  started.  The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  has  not  been  willing  to  say  that  the  Governor’s  veto  has  been 
an  impediment  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  poverty  program. 
The  real  motivation  for  repeal  of  the  veto  power  comes  principally 
from  the  forces  that  would  undermine  and  destroy  effective  State 
government  in  this  country,  expand  and  strengthen  the  bureaucracy 
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at  the  Federal  level,  and  consolidate  their  own  political  empires 
through  the  generous  application  of  antipoverty  funds.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  one- vote  majority  of  the  subcommittee  which  struck  the 
Governor’s  veto  from  the  act  will  be  overturned  by  a  substantial 
margin  on  the  Senate  floor. 

2.  Even  OEO  Fears  Duplication  in  Nelson  Amendment 

The  committee  added  to  the  bill  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Senator  Nelson  to  provide  work  experience  programs  to  chronically 
unemployed  poor  adults  with  poor  employment  prospects.  As 
adopted  by  the  committee,  this  new  program  will  be  included  in 
title  II-A  community  action  programs  and  will  cost  $150  million. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  did  not  favor  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  It  argued,  rightfully,  that  the  proposed  Nelson 
amendment  program  would  duplicate  the  existing  title  V  work  ex¬ 
perience  programs,  which  attempts  to  do  almost  exactly  the  same 
thing. 

“A  work  experience  program,”  according  to  OEO — 

provides  up  to  100  percent  funds  for  projects  to  help  un¬ 
employed  parents  and  other  needy  persons  gain  work  experi¬ 
ence  and  job  training  interwoven  with  adult  education  and 
basic  literacy  instruction.  It  is  directed  primarily  toward 
jobless  heads  of  families  in  which  there  are  dependent 
children. 

If  the  Nelson  amendment  is  retained  by  the  Congress,  we  will  be 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  two  nearly  identical  programs  administered 
separately  by  the  same  Administrator.  What  is  needed  is  not  a 
proliferation  of  new  programs,  but  a  weeding  out  of  the  present 
multitude  of  programs  and  some  sensible  coordination  between  them. 

According  to  OEO,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  any  statutory 
changes  to  accomplish  all  the  objectives  of  the  Nelson  amendment 
under  the  existing  title  V  of  the  act.  If  there  is  any  doubt  on  this 
point,  title  V  could  be  amended  to  provide  that  a  person  need  not  be 
'rom  a  family  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  to  qualify 
for  the  work  experience  training.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  such 
a  change.  But  I  believe  the  committee  erred  in  accepting  this 
“gimmick”  amendment,  when  sound  policy  would  dictate  a  strength¬ 
ening  of  existing  programs  instead  of  the  creation  of  substantially 
identical  programs  in  new  places  under  new  names. 

3.  A  Blow  to  the  Bureaucrats,  “Right  of  Secrecy” 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  Senator  Javits,  the  committee  broadened 
the  language  in  H.R.  8283  providing  for  public  access  to  information 
about  the  community  action  programs.  The  present  form  of  the 
Javits-Reid  amendment  (after  Republican  Congressman  Ogden  Reid, 
of  New  York,  who  secured  its  adoption  by  the  House)  requires  a 
community  action  program  to  provide  for  feasible  public  information, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  reasonable  opportunity  for  public 
hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate  local  community  groups, 
and  reasonable  public  access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or 
agencies  in  the  development,  conduct  and  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  in  accordance  with  procedures  approved  by  the  Director. 
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It  is  hoped  that  this  new  language  will  put  an  end  to  the  almost 
neurotic  secrecy  practiced  by  officials  of  community  action  programs 
in  some  places.  If  a  Federal  program  is  going  to  come  into  a  com¬ 
munity  and  stand  it  on  its  head — as  has  happened  in  a  number  of 
cases — the  citizens  of  that  community  should  have  a  right  to  find 
out  exactly  what  is  being  done,  by  whom,  for  whom,  and  at  whose 
expense.  The  Javits-Reid  amendment  is  a  long  step  toward  meeting 
this  need.  It  deserves  the  support  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Murphy-Prouty  Political  Activity  Amendment  Will  Cause  Loud 
Lamentations  in  Big  City  Political  Clubhouses 

Those  who  have  been  trying — with  conspicuous  success,  in  some 
cases — to  subvert  the  antipoverty  program  for  their  own  partisan 
political  advantage  will  take  a  body  blow  from  Congress,  if  it  enacts 
the  Murphy-Prouty  political  activities  amendment,  adopted  by  the 
committee. 

The  Murphy-Prouty  amendment  brings  under  the  Hatch  Act  two 
groups  of  people  not  previously  covered:  employees  of  private  organi¬ 
zations  conducting  community  action  programs,  whose  salary  is  in 
principal  part  paid  from  Federal  funds;  and  VISTA  volunteers,  includ¬ 
ing  those  referred  to  State,  local,  and  private  antipoverty  agencies 
and  those  assigned  to  work  on  Federal  lands  and  on  federally  supported 
projects.  >  . 

This  amendment  will  not  affect  teachers,  nor  will  it  affect  emplojmes 
of  organizations  conducting  antipoverty  programs,  whose  salaries  are 
paid  from  other  than  Federal  funds. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  prevent  unscrupulous 
political  bosses  from  enlisting  antipoverty  fieldworkers  and  VISTA 
volunteers  into  a  battalion  of  partisan  precinct  workers. 

The  Hatch  Act  already  covers  the  employees  of  State  and  local 
governments  who  administer  programs  financed  by  Federal  funds. 
These  provisions  were  added  to  the  Hatch  Act  in  1940,  when  the  idea 
of  Federal  grant  programs  bypassing  State  and  local  governments  was 
still  in  its  infancy.  The  passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
of  all  the  recent  Federal  grant  programs,  introduced  a  new  factor  into 
the  picture.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  persons  paid  from  Federal  funds 
but  not  directly  on  any  public  payroll  are  assuming  the  functions 
traditionally  performed  by  the  old-time  ward  bosses  to  help — -and  win 
the  political  allegiance  of— the  poor. 

Take  the  man  who  is  a  neighborhood  social  worker  for  a  private 
organization  conducting  a  community  action  program.  He  is  a 
resident  of  the  neighborhood,  familiar  with  its  people  and  their 
customs.  His  job  is  to  serve  them — to  help  them  press  for  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  housing  violations,  straighten  out  public  assistance  problems, 
enroll  their  children  in  special  programs,  solve  their  home  economics 
and  cunsumer  credit  problems,  and  get  jobs  and  keep  them.  He  is 
truly  the  link  between  the  poor  families  of  his  neighborhood  and  the 
whole  “outside”  world  of  local  and  State  agencies,  schools,  employment 
services,  and  host  of  other  bodies,  the  workings  of  which  often  seem 
mysterious  and  incomprehensible  to  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
socioeconomic  ladder. 

Now,  if  a  local  politician  were  seeking  an  efficient,  respected,  ag¬ 
gressive  man  or  woman  to  organize  a  ward,  how  could  he  do  better 
than  the  local  poverty  fieldwork er?  How  could  he  do  better  than 
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persons  with  built-in  status  among  the  residents,  persons  who  do  the 
multitude  of  favors  and  services  that  have  always  been  the  stock  in 
trade  of  the  ward  leader?  Similarly  the  VISTA  volunteer,  immersed 
in  service  to  the  poverty-stricken  neighborhood,  is  a  prime  candidate 
for  recruitment  by  a  political  machine. 

Nor  is  it  merely  a  question  of  local  politicians  trying  to  recruit 
poverty  workers  into  their  organizations.  In  case  after  case  it  has 
been  shown  that  local  politicians  are  intent  on  placing  their  own 
trusted  lieutenants  in  these  crucial  community  organization  positions. 
Once  it  was  necessary  to  support  ward  heelers  from  graft  and  local 
government  payrolls.  Then,  with  the  advent  of  this  new  direct 
Federal-local  war  on  poverty,  it  became  possible,  indirectly,  to  put 
ward  heelers  on  the  Federal  payroll  as  well. 

.The  Murphy-Prouty  political  activity  amendment  will  be  greeted 
with  outcries  and  expletives  from  those  whose  dreams  of  political 
empire  must  crumble  before  its  prohibitions.  But,  it  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  Americans  who  believe  that,  the  war  on  poverty  is  too  important  A 
to  perish  at  the  hands  of  the  political  hacks  who  seek  to  subvert  it  for  a 
their  own  pernicious  purposes. 

5.  Now,  for  the  First  Time,  the  Promise  of  an  Effective  Poverty 

Watchdog 

I  applaud  the  action  of  the  committee  in  accepting  my  amendment 
to  revise,  expand,  and  strengthen  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Basically,  there  are  three  principal  kinds  of  advisory  groups  or 
councils  in  Federal  agencies. 

The  first  is  the  interagency  coordinating  council,  composed  of 
operating  agency  heads  or  their  delegates.  These  groups  attempt  to 
work  out  maximum  coordination  of  effort  when  related  programs  are 
carried  out  by  more  than  one  agency.  Section  604  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  entrusts  this  function  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council. 

The  second  is  the  in-house  advisory  committee,  composed  of  persons 
with  high  professional  or  technical  qualifications,  which  exists  to  assist 
the  administrator  in  making  policy  decisions,  issuing  regulations,  etc.  di 
These  are,  in  effect,  part-time  staff  groups  attached  to  the  adminis-  * 
trator  of  the  program.  Section  602(c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  authorizes  the  Director  to  establish  such  groups  “to  advise  him 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  the  Act.” 

The  third  is  the  “overview”  type  of  advisory  Council,  composed  of 
knowledgeable  and  respected  citizens,  which  exists  to  review  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  program  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Administrator, 
the  President,  and  Congress  for  its  improvement.  The  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Youth,  estab¬ 
lished  by  section  212  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act 
of  1965,  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  estab¬ 
lished  by  section  12  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  are 
examples  of  this  type  of  council. 

Section  605  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  authorized  a  national 
advisory  Council  which  at  first  glance  resembles  this  third  kind  of 
advisory  council.  It  is  charged,  “upon  request  of  the  Director,”  with 
reviewing  the  operations  and  activities  of  the  Office  and  making  such 
recommendations  to  the  Director  as  are  appropriate. 
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Upon  close  inspection,  however,  it  became  obvious  that  this  Council 
as  originally  created  could  not  possibly  fulfill  the  true  function  of  an 
independent,  conscientious  overview  of  the  war  on  poverty  program. 

Unlike  advisory  councils  established  by  other  acts  for  this  purpose, 
this  group  was  by  statute  “in  the  Office”  of  Economic  Opportunity — - 
and  thus  not  an  independent  body. 

Unlike  the  other  councils,  this  Council  had  as  its  Chairman,  by 
statute,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — the 
very  person  whose  activities  the  Council  was  supposed  to  review. 

This  Council  could  meet  only  at  the  request  of  its  Chairman,  the 
Director  of  OEO. 

There  were  no  provisions  for  any  investigatory,  clerical,  or  secre¬ 
tarial  assistance.  The  Director-Chairman  could  provide  as  much 
or  as  little  as  he  saw  fit.  Unfortunately,  the  bureaucrat  probably 
has  not  yet  lived  who  is  eager  to  allocate  staff  and  resources  to  a 
body  charged  with  making  a  thorough  and  independent  review  of  his 
activities. 

The  Council,  unlike  every  other  council  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
was  not  responsible  for  making  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommen¬ 
dations  to  anyone  but  the  Director  of  OEO,  who  was  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  whatsoever  to  make  any  such  report  available  to  the  Congress  or 
the  American  people. 

In  view  of  these  rather  singular  facts,  it  is  natural  to  raise  the 
question,  What  does  this  so-called  advisory  council  do?  If  the  minutes 
of  the  Council’s  only  two  meetings  to  date  are  indicative,  the  answer 
is  little  more  than  fun  and  games. 

The  first  meeting,  on  February  3,  1965,  seems  to  have  been  a 
question  and  answer  session,  with  various  OEO  functionaries  helping 
to  get  the  Council  member  squared  away.  Mrs.  Olivarez,  of  Phoenix, 
for  example,  was  advised  that  noncitizens  could  participate  in  adult 
basic  education  programs.  One  Mr.  Gilgoff,  of  OEO,  announced 
that  its  research,  program  planning,  and  evaluation  group  was 
developing  “an  index  of  poverty  oriented  toward  people,”  whatever 
that  may  be.  When  it  became  apparent  that  the  full  agenda  could  not 
be  covered,  Mr.  Shriver  said  he  would  call  another  meeting  in  30 
days.  “This  suggestion,”  we  are  advised,  “met  with  an  enthusiastic 
.response.”  This  meeting  culminated  with  a  White  House  tea  with 
^Mrs.  Johnson. 

What  is  the  Director-Chairman’s  view  of  the  function  of  this 
“Advisory  Council”?  According  to  the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting, 
Mr.  Shriver  indicated  that  one  of  the  most  meaningful  jobs  the  Council 
could  undertake  would  be  to  interpret  and  explain  the  war  on  poverty 
program  to  the  American  people.  The  Council  was  asked  to  keep 
OEO  informed  of  any  major  criticism  of  the  program  which  crossed 
their  [sic]  paths.  At  the  second  meeting,  the  minutes  tell  us: 

Mrs.  (Robert  S.)  McNamara  asked  what  the  members  of 
the  Council  can  best  do  to  help.  Mr.  Shriver  pointed  out 
the  most  important  things  are  to  help  get  “the  word” 
around  the  country,  to  take  an  interest  in  specific  parts  of  the 
program,  and  to  generate  new  ideas. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  that  this  impotent  Council  is 
little  more  than  a  public  relations  transmission  belt  _  designed  to 
propagate  the  opinions  of  the  Director  of  OEO  and  his  associates. 
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Enactment  of  the  new  language  adopted  by  the  committee  will,  I 
hope,  pave  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  Council  which  is 
designed  to  conscientiously  fulfill  its  overview  functions. 

The  new  Council  will  be  an  independent  body  of  distinguished 
citizens  representative  of  the  general  public  and  of  appropriate  fields 
of  endeavor  related  to  the  antipoverty  program. 

The  President  is  directed  to  appoint  21  members  to  the  Council 
during  1965,  with  the  Director  of  OEO  as  an  additional  member 
ex  officio.  The  membership  of  the  Council  was  increased  from  15  to 
21  (plus  the  Director)  to  comply  with  the  administration’s  request 
for  a  larger  and  presumably  more  representative  body. 

The  new  Council,  no  longer  “in  the  Office”  of  Economic  Opportun¬ 
ity,  is  charged  with  reviewing  the  administration  and  operation  of 
programs  under  the  act,  evaluating  their  eflectiveness  in  furthering 
the  purposes  of  the  act,  and  making  recommendations  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  such  programs,  administration,  and  operation.  The 
intent  of  these  provisions  is  that  the  new  Council  should  provide  ai 
conscientious,  critical  overview  of  the  entire  antipoverty  program  to  ' 
insure  that  every  dollar  spent  makes  a  maximum  contribution  toward 
reducing  poverty  in  the  Nation,  and  that  the  administration  of  the 
war  on  poverty  is  continued  on  a  sound,  effective,  efficient  basis. 

In  the  hope  of  guaranteeing  a  truly  independent  Council,  it  is 
required  that  the  Chairman  not  be  a  regular,  full-time  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Council  is  required  to  meet  at  least 
twice  a  year,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  Congress.  Statutory  provisions  for  staff  assistance 
follow  those  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  Financing, 
established  by  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1956,  and  replicated 
in  several  other  acts  since. 

But  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  mere  revision  of  this  Council, 
salutary  as  it  is,  will  mean  little  unless  the  President  appoints  to  it 
persons  genuinely  interested  in  carrying  on  a  conscientious,  inde¬ 
pendent  review  of  the  whole  poverty  program.  In  looking  over  the 
biographies  of  the  present  12  appointees,  one  looks  in  vain  for  any 
person  known  to  be  publicly  critical  of  the  war  on  poverty  program 
and  its  administration.  I  hope  that  President  Johnson,  who  wrill 
presumably  reappoint  the  present  Council  members  to  the  new  group,  f 
will  also  appoint  nine  new  members  of  equal  distinction  who  will* 
make  the  Council  truly  representative  of  all  the  American  people,  not 
just  those  who  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  administration’s 
antipoverty  program. 

6.  Holding  the  Line  on  Bureaucratic  Appetites 

The  pecuniary  progress  of  the  war  on  poverty  can  be  seen  by  the 
following  chart: 
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[Dollars  in  millions 


Authorized 
for  fiscal 
year  1965 

Appropriated  for  fiscal 
vear  1965 

Fiscal  year  1966  authorization,  H.R. 
8283 

Senate 

House 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Title  I _ _ _ 

$412. 5 

$371. 5 

100.0 

$535 

100.0 

$825 

I  A 

183.0 

49.3 

235 

44.0 

I-B 

132.5 

35.7 

240 

44.9 

I-C _ _ _ 

56.0 

15.0 

60 

11.1 

Title  II _ 

340.0 

259.1 

100.0 

880 

100.0 

680 

II  A 

240.1 

92.9 

700 

79.3 

TT  B 

19.0 

7.1 

30 

3.4 

Nelson  amendment - 

150 

17.3 

(?) 

Title  III  _ 

35.0 

40.7 

100.0 

55 

100.0 

70 

III  A 

25.7 

63.1 

35 

63.6 

III-B _ 

15.0 

36.9 

20 

36.4 

Title  V _ 

150.0 

112.0 

100.0 

150 

100.0 

300 

Title  VI  .  _ 

10.0 

9.7 

100.0 

30 

100.0 

20 

6.  5 

67.0 

10 

33.3 

VISTA _ 

3.2 

33.0 

20 

66.7 

947.5 

793.0 

1,  650 

1,895 

The  figures  given  for  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  8283,  fiscal  year 
1966  authorization,  are  those  figures  originally  requested  by  the 
President,  plus  the  $150  million  of  the  Nelson  amendment.  The 
administration  requested  that  the  committee  substitute  these  figures 
for  the  higher  figures  authorized  by  the  House.  Given  this  choice, 
I  was  delighted  for  once  to  comply. 

Because  the  program  did  not  actually  get  underway  in  any  meaning¬ 
ful  sense  until  October  of  1964,  the  fiscal  year  1965  appropriation 
figures  are  substantially  less  than  the  amounts  authorized.  This  is 
an  unusual  situation  brought  about  by  a  program  beginning  a  quarter 
of  the  way  into  a  new  fiscal  year  and  will  not  be  repeated  henceforth. 
Thus  in  gaging  the  progress  of  the  program  it  is  necessary  to  compare 
Lthe  equivalent  full-year  authorization  figures. 

The  first,  obvious  fact  is  that  the  House  blindly  doubled  all  the  fiscal 
year  1965  authorizations,  unmindful  of  the  wishes  of  OEO  itself, 
which  presumably  is  worried  about  the  prospect  of  spending  the  extra 
money  profitably.  This  fuzzy  headed  doubling  of  funds  suggests  an 
arbitrary  action  unrelated  to  the  actual  merits  of  the  various  programs 
supposedly  reviewed. 

By  the  same  token  it  is  not  wise  so  slash  funds  across  the  board. 
Some  of  the  programs  under  the  war  on  poverty  heading  have  been 
noncontroversial  and  reasonably  well  administered.  If  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  producing  efficiently,  it  makes  little  sense  to  make  them 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  other  programs  lumped  together  in  the  same 

package.  . 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  chief  offenders  m  this  anti¬ 
poverty  grab  bag  have  been  the  Job  Corps  and  the  community  action 
programs.  Some  of  the  fantastic  happenings  in  these  two  programs 
have  been  noted  earlier  in  these  views,  and  in  the  news  media  over  the 
past  year.  Although  some  of  the  other  programs  may  have  question¬ 
able  merit  as  effective  remedies  for  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  one  of 
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them — VISTA — is  still  scarcely  off  the  ground,  on  balance  a  reason¬ 
able  man  could  accept  the  figures  proposed  by  the  administration  in 
these  areas. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  Job  Corps  and  community  action,  a  long 
look  is  in  order.  The  proposed  fiscal  year  1966  Job  Corps  authoriza¬ 
tion  represents  a  30-percent  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1965  authori¬ 
zation  and  a  44-percent  increase  in  new  obligational  authority,  if  the 
full  appropriation  is  granted.  It  is  not  clear  in  my  mind  that  the 
Job  Corps  deserves  a  30-percent  increase,  in  view  of  the  rather  aston¬ 
ishing  record  it  has  made  so  far;  but  I  am  willing  to  give  it  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  for  1  more  year. 

Community  action  is  another  thing.  The  Nelson  amendment, 
first  of  all,  was  not  asked  for  by  the  administration.  In  fact,  when 
the  House  proposed  to  add  an  identical  $150  million  to  the  title  V 
authorization,  to  be  spent  for  precisely  the  same  purposes  as  the 
Nelson  amendment  program,  the  administration  asked  our  committee 
to  restore  the  original  figure.  Only  later,  when  it  was  apparent  that  d 
the  committee  would  accept  the  Nelson  amendment  anyway,  did  ^ 
OEO  relent  by  including  the  additional  $150  million  in  its  request. 
This  amount  of  money  should  be  pruned  from  the  bill. 

As  for  community  action  programs  proper  (title  II-A),  the  new 
fiscal  year  1966  authorization  represents  an  increase  of  106  percent 
over  the  corresponding  fiscal  year  1965  figures.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
fevered  liberal  imagination  can  this  drastic  increase  in  title  Il-A 
funds  be  welcomed.  These  is  only  one  way  for  Congress  to  force 
a  Federal  bureaucracy  to  tighten  up  its  administrative  practices  and 
improve  the  operation  of  a  poorly  run  program — starve  it.  An 
overfed  bureaucrat  is  a  sloppy  bureaucrat.  A  bureaucrat  worried 
about  the  next  feeding  of  his  pet  program  is  a  bureaucrat  who  will 
try  to  make  his  program  look  good  when  the  gravy  train  rolls  in. 

The  Job  Corps,  with  all  its  amazing  spectacles,  is  in  line  for  a  30- 
percent  increase.  There  is  no  reason  why  community  action  pro¬ 
grams — valuable  as  they  may  well  be  in  principle — should  get  any 
more  of  a  boost,  let  alone  a  raise  of  106  percent.  A  more  reasonable 
bill  would  drop  the  $150  million  for  the  Nelson  amendment  and 
authorize  $442  million  for  title  II  (approximately  4  percent  of  which 
would  go  to  adult  basic  education).  This  would  make  the  overall  4 
authorization  of  the  bill  $1,212  million,  more  reasonable  than  the* 
$1,650  million  proposed  by  the  committee  and  vastly  more  reasonable 
than  the  $1,895  million  proposed  by  the  big  spenders  in  the  House. 

SENATOR  PROUTY’S  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  H.R.  8283 

When  H.R.  8283  comes  before  the  Senate,  the  following  amendments 
should  be  adopted: 

1.  An  amendment  to  restore  to  the  Governors  of  the  50  States  the 
authority  they  now  possess  to  veto  Neighborhood  Yough  Corps, 
community  action,  and  adult  basic  education  programs  when  the 
operation  of  specific  programs  promises  to  be  inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  their  States. 

2.  An  amendment  to  delete  the  Nelson  amendment  and  its  author¬ 
ization. 

3.  An  amendment  to  permit  no  greater  than  a  30-percent  increase 
in  the  community  action  program  authorization — as  a  warning  to  all 
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those  involved  that  Congress  expects  these  programs  to  be  run  right 
before  it  will  double  the  funds. 

4.  An  amendment  to  transfer  the  actual  authority  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  six  programs— Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  college  work  study, 
adult  basic  education,  rural  loans,  small  business  loans,  and  work 
experience— to  the  respective  agencies  by  which  those  programs  are 
presently  administered. 

SENATOR  PROUTY’S  FURTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
ATTACKING  THE  CAUSES  OF  POVERTY 

1.  Enact  either  the  Ribicoff-Dominick  or  the  Prouty  tax  credit 
plan  to  aid  students  to  stay  in  and  graduate  from  college. 

The  Ribicoff-Dominick  bill  (S.  12)  permits  a  taxpayer  to  take  a 
tax  credit  toward  the  amount  spent  by  him  for  college  tuition,  fees, 
books,  supplies,  and  equipment,  according  to  the  following  sliding 
scale : 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  first  $200  of  tuition,  etc.; 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  next  $300 ; 

Ten  percent  of  the  next  $1,000; 

to  a  maximum  of  $325  when  the  allowable  expenses  equal  or 
exceed  $1,500. 

Under  S.  12  a  taxpayer  with  an  adjusted  gross  income  greater  than 
$25,000  would  have  the  maximum  amount  of  credit  reduced  by  1 
percent  of  such  income  in  excess  of  $25,000,  until  at  $57,000  income  no 
credit  could  be  claimed. 

The  Prouty  bill  (S.  2023)  differs  in  three  ways  from  S.  12.  lhe 
sliding  scale  is  modified  to  afford  relatively  more  assistance  to  tax¬ 
payers  supporting  students  in  public  colleges  and  universities,  as 
follows : 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  first  $200  of  tuition,  etc.; 

Ten  percent  of  the  next  $300; 

Five  percent  of  the  next  $100; 

to  a  maximum  of  $280  when  the  allowable  expenses  equal  or 
exceed  $1,500. 

Under  S.  2023  taxpayers  with  an  adjusted  gross  income  greater 
than  $10,000  would  have  the  maximum  amount  of  credit  reduced  by 
2  percent  of  such  income  in  excess  of  $10,000,  until  at  $24,000  income 
no  credit  could  be  claimed.  In  addition,  S.  2023  differs  from  S.  12  in 
that  it  provides  for  an  absolute  tax  credit  of  up  to  $100,  available  to 
an  otherwise  qualified  person  whose  tax  liability  is  too  low  to  permit 
him  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  tax  credit  provision. 

2.  Enact  the  Prouty  College  Student  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1965  (S. 
1486),  currently  cosponsored  by  26  other  Republican  Senators.  This 
measure,  which  was  defeated  on  a  4/  to  47  tie  vote  in  the  Senate  last 
year,  would  permit  working  college  students  to  claim  tax  deductions 
of  up  to  $1,200  ($1,500  for  graduate  students)  toward  the  student’s 
expenditures  for  tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment. 

3.  Enact  the  Prouty  Human  Investment  Act  of  1965  (S.  1130), 
which  would  permit  employers  to  get  a  7  percent  tax  credit  for  their 
investment  in  training  programs  to  provide  necessary  job  skills  to 
potential  employees  and  to  upgrade  the  job  skills  of  present  employees. 
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4.  Expand  the  existing  State-Federal  vocational  rehabilitation 
program,  which  has  proven  its  merit  in  taking  men  and  women  off 
the  relief  rolls  and  getting  them  back  into  productive  work. 

5.  Enact  the  Prouty  provision  for  forgiveness  of  National  Defense 
Education  loans  for  persons  who  choose  to  teach  in  poverty  impacted 
areas.  This  provision  is  currently  included  in  the  Senate  committee 
version  of  S.  600,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

6.  Enact  the  Prouty  proposal  to  give  substantial  increases  in 
monthly  benefits  to  social  security  recipients,  with  the  minimum 
increased  from  $40  a  month  to  $70. 

7.  Enact  the  Prouty  proposal  to  blanket  in  under  social  security 
every  American  over  the  age  of  70,  whether  or  not  he  has  been  covered 
by  social  security  during  his  working  days. 

8.  Enact  the  Prouty  proposal  to  permit  older  workers  to  earn  up  to 
$3,000  a  year  without  losing  any  monthly  benefits  under  social  security. 

9.  Vigorously  implement  those  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  which  seek  to  guarantee  to  every  American  the  opportunity 
to  hold  any  job  for  which  he  is  qualified,  regardless  of  his  race,  creed, 
or  color. 

10.  Enact  legislation  to  guarantee  that  all  Americans  have  the 
right  to  join  the  labor  union  of  their  choice  and  take  advantage  of  its 
benefits  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color. 

11.  Enact  the  Prouty  bill  to  aid  the  States  in  the  early  detection  of 
phenylketonuria  (PKU),  which  if  untreated  leads  to  serious  mental 
retardation  of  children,  and  an  associated  economic  burden  on  the 
child’s  parents  and  the  State. 

12.  Give  top  priority  in  the  antipoverty  program  to  ways  of  com¬ 
bating  the  serious  problem  of  poverty  among  the  aged,  the  handi¬ 
capped,  and  those  families  headed  by  women. 

13.  Recognize  and  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  designing 
and  implementing  antipoverty  community  action  programs  in  rural 
areas,  where  such  programs  are  more  difficult  to  organize  than  in 
large  cities. 

CONCLUSION 

In  its  first  year  of  operation  the  war  on  poverty  has  had  both 
successes  and  failures.  Its  successes  we  applaud;  its  failures  give  us 
concern.  With  the  passage  of  the  amendments  presently  included 
in  H.R.  8283  (with  the  notable  exception  of  the  repeal  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernors’  veto),  the  legislative  framework  for  the  war  on  poverty  will 
be  essentially  complete.  The  future  progress  of  this  great  effort  now 
lies  in  the  hands  of  those  who  must  administer  it. 

Despite  my  strong  objection  to  the  repeal  of  the  veto  provision, 
I  presently  intend  to  continue  my  support  of  the  antipoverty  program 
by  voting  for  this  bill,  barring  unwise  changes  in  the  Senate  floor. 
But  in  so  doing,  I  serve  notice  to  those  responsible  for  the  bungling 
and  blundering  of  the  past  9  months:  my  support,  and  the  support  of 
many  other  Members  of  Congress  who  sincerely  hope  that  the  dollars 
we  vote  here  will  gnaw  effectively  at  the  deep  and  tenacious  roots  of 
poverty  in  America,  will  come  to  an  end  unless  certain  parts  of  this 
program  begin  to  shape  up — and  fast.  To  risk  political  attacks  at 
home  for  my  support  of  a  well-conceived,  smoothly  run  Federal 
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antipoverty  program  is  one  thing;  to  be  forced  to  defend  my  support 
of  a  poorly  planned,  chaotic,  wasteful,  and  defectively  administered 
program  is  quite  another.  I  sincerely  hope  that  by  this  time  next 
year,  if  not  far  sooner,  the  latter  possibility  will  have  substantially 
receded  in  likelihood. 


o 


Winston  L.  Prouty. 
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Calendar  No.  5S2 


[Report  No.  599] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  26, 1965 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

August  13  (legislative  day,  August  12),  1965 
Reported  by  Mr.  McNamara,  with  an  amendment 

[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 


To  expand  tlie  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  ^eenemie  Opportunity 

4  Amendments  of  4060A 

5  Amenume-n-ts  to  Title  I — Youth 


6 


JOB  GORES — CC1UVN  REFUGEES 


7  Sect  A  Section  -10-4-fa}-  of  the  Eeenemie  Opportunity 

8  Aet  of  4064  is  amended  hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tide 

9  fehewingr  APer  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  section 

10  1 14-fa}-7  any  native  and  oilmen  of  Ouba  who  arrived  in  the 

11  -United  States  from  Ouba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  perelee 
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subsequent  to  January  47  49n97  under  the  previsions  of  see¬ 
tien  214-  (a)-  er  242  (d)  (o)-7  respectively,-  el  the  immigra¬ 
tion  and  Aatienality  Aet  shall  he  considered  a  permanent 

/I  /iilf  1:  iliA  T T 14  1  f  if  ^  f  O  4 C 1 

XTtuiOulit'  t7T  tiiu  vJ  1 1 1 L v  Vt  L' t/cv. o»  _ 


UOB  -COUPS — ENROLhE-E-  AFFIDAVITS 
8e€t  fh  Seetlen  404-(-d)-  el  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Aet  el  4-964  is  amended  te  read  as  fedewse  (d)  Eaeh 
enrollee  must  take  and  subscribe  te  an  eath  er  affirmation 
in  the  lolloping  forms  A  4e  solemnly  swear  -(er  affirm)-  that 
4  bear  true  faith  and  allegianee  te  the  United  States  el 
America  and  will  support  and  defond  the  Constitution  and 
laws  el  tire  United  States  against  ad  its  enemies  foreign  and 
A  ffihe  previsions  el  seetien  4004  el  title  487  United 
rs  Oede7  shad  be  applicable  te  the  oath  er  affirmation 

niwl  e  i»  tlnn  ci  i  ^  \  n  > *  * 

ttTttrrT  i  ll  1  o  ib l l k) bv  v  ttuii* 

aen  corps — appmecat-ion  of  feberae  empeoveeA 

COMPENSATION  ACT 


Seps  4t  Seetien  406-(e)-(-2)-  (A)  el  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Aet  el  4064  is  amended  te  read  as  fadewse 

4(A)  ffihe  term  ‘performance  el  duty’  in  die  Eedcral 
Employees’  Compensation  Aet  shad  net  Inelnde  any  aet 
el  an  enredee  wbde  absent  from  bis  er  her  assigned  pest 
el  duty  except  while  participating  in  an  activity  -(including 
an  activity  while  en  pass  er  during  travel  te  er:  from  sneh 
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pest  el  fluty)  antheet*ed  hy  er  nnder  the  direetien  and 
el  the  OJerpsA 


TOR 


EE  -WORK  -ifef-KfflES 


8e6t  A  Seetien  440  el  the  Eeenemie  Oppertnnity  Aet 
el  4004  1 4  amended  hy  inserting  the  weed  -male-  helere  the 
weed  Anrehces-  in  the  best  sentenee-r 


YVTTTFIY 


PROGRAMS — EiMITATIONS  ON  EEDE-RAR 


ASSISTANCE 


8eCt  0t  4he  best  sentenee  el  seetien  440  el  the  Eee- 
nemic  Oppertnnity  Aet  el  4004  is  amended-  hy  striking  ent 
~twe—  and  inserting  in  hen  theeeel  AhreeA  and  hy  st-Oking 
ent  ee  dnne  -30,  4000,  whieheeee  is  later—. 

WORK  STUDY  PROGRAMS — RIMITATIQNB  ON  EEOERAA 

ASSISTANCE 

SeOt  A  Seetien  424  (1)-  el  the  Eeenemie  Oppertnnity 
Aet  el  4004  is  amended  hy  striking  ent  Awe--  and  inserting 
in  hen  theeeel  Ahree-’,  and  hy  striking  ent  An  Jnne  30, 
4000,  whiehcAce  is  later  A 

Amenrments  to  4Atee  41— Organ  and  44erar  Oom- 
MENITA  AonON  4AOGRAMS 
GOMMENITA  ACT-ION  PROG  BAMS — PEBEIO  IN-FOR^IATIGN 
SeOt  A  Seetien  202-fa>)-  el  the  Eeenemie  Opportunity 
Aet  A  4004  Is  amended  hy  striking  ent  Amd-  at  the  end  el 
paragraph  -f3) ,  hy  striking  ent  the  peoed  at  the  end  el  para- 
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graph  -(4-)-  eftd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  and--,-  and  by 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs 
■“-(5)'  which  includes  prevision  for  reasonable  pub- 
he  access  to  hooks  and  records  of  the  agency  or  agen¬ 
cies  engaged-  in  the  development  conduct^  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  program,  in  accordance  with  procedures 
approved  by  the  Director;” 

GOM-M-tnVt-TV  ACTION  PROGRAMS — HMIT-A-TIO-NS 
ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

SeOt  Or  -{a)-  dhe  first  sentence  of  section  208-faf  of 
the  Eeenomie  Opportunity  Aet  of  4946  is  amended  hy  strik¬ 
ing  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  hen  thereof  “three”,-  and  hy 
striking  out  or  dune  OOy  4-966y  whichever  is  iater,”. 

-fbf  Section  908  of  soeh  Act  is  amended  hy  redesig¬ 
nating  subsection  -(h)-  as  subsection  -(e)-  and  inserting  a  new 
fb)-  as  fohows-f 

(b)-  The  Director  is  authorised  to  prescribe  regula  ■ 
establishing  objective  criteria  pursuant  to  which  assist- 
anee  may  be  reduced  below  90  per  eentam  for  such  com¬ 
munity  action  program  or  components  as  have  received 
assistance  under  section  90b  for  a  period  prescribed  in  sueh 
regulations^ 

90S-(e)-  of  sueh  Act  -(as  so  redesignated  by 
subsection  -(h)-  of  this  section)-  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows-:-  — £he 
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imposed  ky  Ike 
regulations  as  tke 
lisking  ekjeeti-ve 
tiens  wkere  a  literal 


skak  ke 

□2  TYl  o  tt  O  f  1  /VAf-  11  f  1 

r  ii let  v  ttuup  u  tttrtt 

.-p/vr; 

X\7jT 

den  el  seek 


covering  sitna- 


wenld 


VAaillf  111 

1  l  olllu  111 

wkk  Ike 


kardskip  or 
sougkt  te  ke  ackicvcd.” 


PISArrEOYA-P  OP  PPA-NS 

8pOt  444  8eetien  209-fef  el  Ike  -Eeonomie  Opportunity 
Act  el  4964  is  amended  ky  -f4f  inserting  ^ef  part  W1  kelorc 
fed  title  V1  and  -fS-f  striking  ent  fernd  seek  plan  kas  net  keen 
disapproved:  ky  kim  vritkfe  tkirty  days  el  snek  sukmission” 
and  inserting  in  lien  tkereel  fernd  snek  plan  kas  net  keen  dis¬ 
approved  ky  tke  Governor  wit-kin  tkirty  days  el  snek  sukmis 
sieny  er?  il  se  disapproves^  kas  keen  reeonsidcrcd  ky  tke 
Director  and  lennd  ky  kim  te  ke  Inky  consistent  witk  tke 
and  in  krrtke ranee  el  tke  purposes  el  tkis  part”. 
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a  private  nonprofit 
te  ke  earned  en  in  a 
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*Sy  ke  skaky  -vvitkin  five  daysT  give  notice  te  sack 
eommnnity  action  agency  el  Ike  receipt  el  seek  application.— 
ADULT  -BASIC  -EDUCATIOA  -PROGRAMS  PAYMENTS-y 

PEDEBAR  SHARE 

6eCt  42t  Beetien  216-fkf  of  Ike  Economic  Oppertnnity 
Act  el  1904-  is  amended  ky  striking  ent  Amd  Ike  kseal  year 
ending  dane  60y  4944^  and  inserting  in  ken  tkereof  Amd 
eaek  el  tke  two  sneeeeding  kseal  years-/ k 

ADULT  BASIC  EIH/CATIOS  PROGRAMS — TEACHER 


TRAINIAG 


6eCt  43t  Earl  E  el  tike  44  el  tke  Eeenenne 


Act  el  1-064  is  amended — 


-f4f  ky  striking  ent  “From  tke  snms  apprepriated 
te  carry  ent  tkis  titkA  in  seetien  243/a/-  and  inserting 
in  ken  tkereel  “From  se  mack  el  tke  snms  apprepriated 
er  akeeated  te  earry  ent  tkis  part  as  is  net  reserved 
pnrsnant  te  seetien  24£Ay  and 

-(2/-  ky  redesignating  seetien  246  as  seetien  240 
and  inserting  immediately  alter  seetien  247-  tke  follow- 


ing  new  seetien  246s 

-^TEACHER  TRAIATNG  PROJECTS 
A8eCt  246t  Aet  te  exceed  k  per  eentnm  el  tke  smns 
apprepriated  er  akeeated  te  earry  ent  tkis  part  ler  any 
kseal  year  may  ke  reserved  and  nsed  ky  tke  Direct  er  te 
previde  -(directly  er  ky  contract ) er  te  make  grants  te 
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1  eekeges  and  aniveasities7  State  aa  leeal  edaeatienal  ageneiesy 

2  ea  atkea  appropriate  pabke  aa  private  nanpaakt  agencies  ea 

3  aaganmatians  ta  pravieley  training  to  peasant  engaged  aa 

4  paeparing  ta  engage  aa  msteneteas  lea  individuals  described 

5  m  seetien  242y  with  sack  stipends  aad  alia  wane  os,  if  any 

6  -(ineluding  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses) ,  faa 

7  undergoing  suek  taaiaiag  aad  tkeia  depaadaata  aa  tke 

8  may  ky  aa  paaaaaat  ta  regulation  determinc/- 

9  VOLUNTARY  ASSISTANCE  FLOOR AM  FOB  NEEDY  C-IIILDEEN 

10  Sec.-  44-7  Pitie  44  af  tke  -Eoanomia  Opportunity  Act  af 

11  4-9114  is  amended  ky  ataikiag  aat  paat  Q  tkeaeafy  aad  ky  ae- 

12  deaigaatiag  paat  41  aa  paat  G  aad  saatiaa  424  as  section  2214 

13  AMENDMENTS  ¥0  P-FTLE  444-  SrEClAL  PeOGEAMS  Pe 

14  Combat  43oyeety  in  Pceal  Aeeas 

15  COOrEEATIYE  -ASSOCIATION — PEOHIBITION  OF  LOANS  TO 

16  ASSIST  MAN-FFAGTUEINO 

11  Sec.  4tn  Saatiaa  3-Oo-ff)-  af  tka  Peanamie  Opportunity 

18  Aat  af  49114  is  amended  ky  inserting  immediately  kef  are  tke 

19  peaiad  at  tke  end  tkeaeef  tke  fakavaag  previses  ^4 


20  Pkat  paekingj 


n  n  a1  /A~i*  Afli  ay  XXlLd- 

TTTT^J  X7T  U  til  L  I  [71  l 


21  aaed  in  paepaaiag  aa  marketing  edible  farm  paoduetsy  includ- 

22  iag  dairy  paoduetsy  skall  aat  ke  regarded  as  manafaetnaing 

23  merely  ky  aeaaaa  af  tke  faet  tkat  it  aesalts  m  tke  Croatian  af 


24  a  neve  aa  different  substance”. 
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ASSISTANCE  POR  MIGRANT  AN©  SEASONALLY  LA 


AGRICULTURAL 

Suer  4ik  Section  344  of  the  Economie  Opportunity  -Act 
of  -4064  is  amenkek  to  read  os  fellowss 


‘migrants  an©  seasonally 


AGRICULTURAL 


EMPLOYEES 


SeGt  344t  Eke 


a  program  of  loansy  loan 
assist  State  ank  loeal  agencies,-  peie 
ank  in 

will  meety  or  * 

to  mcctingy  the  spceiai  neeks  of 


5S 7  ank  giants  to 


7  ank  operat- 
ank  primarily 
workers 


ank  seasonal  farm  laborers  ank  their  families  in  the  fieiks  of 
housing;  sanhatieoy  ekneation,  ank  day  ease  of  ohildrem- 
Amendment-  to  Title  E — Work-  Experience  Program 
SeOt  47t  Section  ©02-  of  the  Eeonom-ie  Opportunity  Aet 
of  4064  is  amenkek  -(  h)-  by  inserting  after  the  hrst  scntcnee 
thereof  the  following  new  sentences  “Workers  in  farm  fami¬ 
lies  with  less  than  $4y200  net  family  ineome  shall  he  con¬ 
sidered  unemployed  for  the  purposes  of  this  titleT—  ank  -(E)- 
hy  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  the  fohewings  Eer  the 
hseal  year  ending  dome  30y  196f>7”- 
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1 

2 


Amendments  to  44tle  44 — Administration  and 


3  YISTA  -YOLUNTEEDS — ADBK1NMENT  ;  APPLICATION  OP 

4  OTHER  PROVISIONS  AND  FEDERAL  LAWS 

5  Spot  48t  -(a)-  Subsection  -(a)-  of  section  999  of  the 

6  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  4994  is  amended  by  striking 

7  eat  oxorything  in  paragraph  -(A)-  following  the  danse  desig- 

8  nation  ~(Cj  ”  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  —  ift  11 C  G  tl611 

9  with  programs  or  activities  authorized7  supperted7  or  of  a 
19  character  eligihlc  for  assistance  under  this  Act.” 

11  -(h)-  Subsection  -(4)-  of  snch  section  is  amen4e4  to  read 

13  ~(4)  (4)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and  subscribe  to 

14  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  494 

15  -(d)-  of  this  Act-  and  the  provisions  of  section  4094  of  title 
19  487  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
17  such  oath  or  affirmation^  but7  except  as  provided  in  para- 
13  graph  -(A)-  of  this  subseetion7  -volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed 
19  to  be  Eederal  employees  and  shah-  not  be  subject  to  the 
29  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Eederal  employmenh  including 

21  those  relating  to  hours  of  work7  rates  of  compensation  and 

22  Eederal  employee 


H.E.  8283 - 2 
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“-(d)-  AH  volunteers  during  training  and  sued  volunteers 
as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  paragraph  -(d)-  of  subsection 
-(a)-  shad  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent 
as  enrodees  of  the  dob  Corps  under  section  406  -fbH 
and  -fdf  of  this  Aefi  except  that  for  purposes  of  the  com¬ 
putation  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section  106  (c)- 
the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  he  deemed  to  he  that 
received  under  the  entranee  salary  for  GS1  7  under  the 
Classification  Aet  of  1049?” 

NATIONAL  ADVIBOR-V  COUNCIL 

8fiOr  40t  Section  606  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Aet 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  “fourteen—  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  deu  thereof  “twenty 

AFFIDAVITS 

Suer  dOr  ditle  4-4  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Aet  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  section  646  thereof. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

SeOv  d4r  (a)-(  l  )  4he  first  sentence  of  section  434  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Aet  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  deu  thereof  “three”. 

-(d)-  4he  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  fellows*  “-Eor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, - 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$142,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  dune  36?  1965,  and 
the  sum  of  $8dfi-,000,-000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  dune  30j 
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1966;  and  fer  tfee  fiscal  war  ending  June  30?  4067T  and  tfee 
succeeding  fiseal  year?  saefe  sums  may  fee  appropriated  as  tfee 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  fey  lawr^ 

-ffef-fif  ^  sentence/  el  seetien  300  ef  saefe  Act 
-(ae  se  redesignated  fey  seetion  44-  el  this  A-etf  is  amended 
fey  striking  eat  -fewo”  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  ^hreeri 
(3f  fehe  seeend  sentenec  ef  snefe  section  is  amended  te 
read  as  folio  wsr  —For  tfee  purpese  el  carrying  eat  this  titfey 
there  is  hereby  authorized  te  fee  appropriated  tfee  sum  el 
$340,0667666  fer  tfee  fiseal  year  ending  Jane  fetfe  40657  and 
tfee  sam  ef  $0807600,090  fer  tfee  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  307 
1966;  and  fer  tfee  feseaf  year  ending  Jane  307  406-7T  and  tfee 
succeeding  fiscal  year?  saefe  sums  may  fee  appropriated  as  tfee 
Congress  may  hereafter  anther  fee  fey  lawfi1 

-(e)  (4)  Jfee  first  sentence  el  seetien  324  is  amended  fey 
striking  eat  Owri  and  inserting  in  liea  thereof  ^threc”. 

(Of  Jfee  seeend  sentence  ef  saefe  seetien  is  amended 
te  read  as  fefiewsr  i£feer  tfee  purpose  ef  carrying  eat  this 
ritlej  there  is  hereby  autfeerized  te  fee  appropriated  tfee  sam 
ef  $35,000,000  fer  tfee  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  307  4065,- 
and  tfee  sam  ef  $70700676 60  fer  tfee  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
307  4966;  and  fer  tfee  fiscal  year  ending  June  307  4967,-  and 
tfee  succeeding  fiseal  year,  saefe  sums  may  fee  appropriated 
as  tfee  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  fey  feavri1 

(d)  (-1 )  Jfee  first  sentence  ef  seetien  503  ef  saefe  Act 
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js  amennen  ky  striking  wl  — two”  end  inserting  in  ken 
tkeeeef  --tkreed 

-(d)-  dke  seemel  seetenee  ef  seek  section  is  amended  to 
mid  as  Mkiwss  ddtr  Ike  purpose  ei  carrying  eel  Ikis  tkky 
tkere  is  licrcky  autkoeked  le  ke  appropriated  Ike  sees  el 
$1  ;*>(),<  M  HMKKi  fee  ike  kseei  yeas  sliding  dime  30j  -lOOe?  aed 
ike  seen  el  $3(KkOOO?QOO  fee  Ike  kseal  year  ending  Jane  31k 
-tOOO-j  aed  fee  Ike  fiscal  yeae  ending  dune  31k  4007T  aed 
ike  sneeeediag  kseal  yearT  seek  snens  may  ke  appropriated  as 
ike  Geegress  may  keeeaflee  aetkerke  ky  ktwd 

-feHdf  kke  lies*-  seetenee  ef  seetion  04k  ef  seek  del  is 
amended  ky  sinking  eel  deed  aed  inserting  in  ken  tkercof 
“tkreed 

-(d)-  dke  seeend  sentence  ef  seek  seeliee  is  amended  le 
eead  as  follows-:  dkee  Ike  pnepese  ef  carrying  eel  ikis  tkfe 
-felkee  ikae  fee  purposes  ef  making  credits  le  tke  revolving 
fund  eslakksked  ky  seeliee  600  (a)-)-,  tliere  is  licecky  anlkee- 
ked  le  ke  appropriated  Ike  sum  ef  $1-0,000,000  fee  Ike  kseal 
yeae  ending  dene  31k  4-90tk  aed  Ike  snm  ef  $20,000,000  fee 
Ike  kseal  yeae  ending  June  30y  4300-j  aed  fee  tke  kseal  yeae 
ending  Jeee  30j  1907,  aed  die  succeeding  kseal  yeae,-  seek 
sums  may  ke  appropriated  as  Ike  Geegress  may 
eke  ky  lawd 
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3FO  DePE-NSE  Ebttoation  Aer- 

MeRATOitiTO  Stedewt  -Loans  eo  -VISTA  Aoltjn 


Eeo.  22t  -(a-)-  P aragrapb  -(2)  -(A)  of  seetion  H0t>-(-b )  of 
the  Eatienal  Defense  Edaeation  Aet  of  44f^8  -{2-0  EbErtA 
4-25-fb)  (2)  (A) )  is  amended  by  striking  oat  ‘-or'-  before 
“-(-iii) ”  and  by  inserting  before  tbe  prerise  and  after  — Peaae 
Corps  Aet-  tbe  foil ow mgr  — y  or  -fnr-}-  not  m  exeess  of  tbree 


years  daring  wined  tbe 

%j  O 

ander  seetion  60-3  of  tbe 


r  is  m  serwee  as  a 


TTCr  T7T 


dObEb 


-fbf  Eke  amendments  made  by  this  seetion  sbali  net 
apply  to  any  loan  oatstanding  on  tbe  ebeetire  date  of  tins 
Aet  witboat  tbe  eensent  of  tbe  then  obligee  mstitatiom 
That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “ Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1965” . 

Amendments  to  Title  I — Youth  Programs 


JOB  CORPS — CUBAN  REFUGEES 
Sec.  2.  Section  104(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  “ For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  native  and 
citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Cuba i 
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as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  1, 
1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)  (5) , 
respectively,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be 
considered  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States .” 

JOB  CORPS — ENROLLEE  AFFIDAVITS 

Sec.  3.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “(d)  Each 
enrollee  ( other  than  an  enrollee  who  is  a  native  and  citizen  of 
Cuba  described  in  section  104(a)  of  this  Act)  must  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following  form:  ‘ I 
do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  will  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic’ .  The  provisions 
of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  required  under  this  sub¬ 
section.” 

JOB  CORPS — APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES’ 

COMPENSATION  ACT 

Sec.  4.  Section  106(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1965,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(A)  The  term  ‘ performance  of  duty '  in  the  Federal 
Employees’  Compensation  Act  shall  not  include  any  act 
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of  an  enrollee  while  absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post 
of  duty,  except  ivhile  participating  in  an  activity  ( including 
an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or  from  such 
post  of  duty)  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Corps’' 

JOB  CORPS — ENROLLEE  WORK  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  5.  Section  110  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  the  word  “male”  before  the 
word  “ enrollees ”  in  the  first  sentence. 

Sec.  6.  Section  114(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  unnumbered  paragraph 
following  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  as  follows: 

“For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  native  and  citizen, 
of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Cuba  as  a 
nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  1, 
1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214  ( a)  or  212(d)  (5), 
respectively,  of  the  Immigration  and,  Nationality  Act  shall 
be  considered  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States,” 
WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAMS — LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  7.  The  first  sentence  of  section  115  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  by  striking 
out  “,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,” . 
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WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS — LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  8.  Section  124(f)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  by  striking  out  “or  June  30, 
1966,  whichever  is  later,”. 

Amendments  to  Title  II — Urban  and  Rural  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Programs 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS — PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
Sec.  9.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “;  and”,  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(5)  which  includes  provision  for  feasible  access  of 
the  public  to  information  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
reasonable  opportunity  for  public  hearings  at  the  request 
of  appropriate  local  community  groups,  and  reasonable 
public  access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or  agen¬ 
cies  engaged  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  program,  in  accordance  with  procedures 
approved  by  the  Director.” 

Sec.  10.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

Between  the  words  “including”  and  “ employment ”  in  the 
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last  sentence  of  subsection  (a),  insert  the  words:  “but  not 
limited  to” . 

Between  the  words  “ management ”  and  “ welfare ”  in 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a),  insert  the  words:  “family 
planning,  consumer  credit  education,  consumer  debt  coun¬ 
seling”. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  CHRONICALLY  UNEMPLOYED 

POOR 

Sec.  11.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub¬ 
section  (f )  and  adding  after  subsection  (c)  a  new  subsection 
(d)  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  under 
this  section  for  special  programs  (1)  which  involve  activities 
directed  to  the  needs  of  those  chronically  unemployed  poor 
who  have  poor  employment  prospects  and  are  unable,  because 
of  age  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  employment  or 
training  assistance  under  other  programs,  (2)  which,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  services  provided,  will  enable  such  persons  to 
participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment  or  beautification  of 
the  community  or  area  served  by  the  program ,  including 
without  limitation  activities  which  will  contribute  to  the  man¬ 
agement,  conservation,  or  development  of  natural  resources, 
recreational  areas,  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
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1  parks,  highways,  and  other  lands,  and  (3)  ivhich  are  con- 

2  ducted  in  accordance  with  standards  adequate  to  assure  that 

3  the  program  is  in  the  public  interest  and  otherwise  consistent 

4  with  policies  applicable  under  this  Act  for  the  protection  of 

5  employed  workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay 

6  and  other  suitable  conditions  of  employment  .” 

7  GENERAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS — SELF-HELP 

8  HOUSING  REHABILITATION 

9  Sec.  12.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

10  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

11  u(e)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  section  the 

12  Director  shall  also  give  special  consideration  to  programs 

13  which  will,  through  self-help,  rehabilitate  substandard 

14  housing  and  provide  instruction  in  basic  skills  associated 

15  with  such  rehabilitation:  Provided,  That  such  programs  will 

16  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers." 

17  GENERAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS— LIMITATIONS 

18  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

19  Sec.  13  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  208(a)  of 

20  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 

21  ing  out  utwo”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  uthree”,  and  by 

22  striking  out  “,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,” . 

23  (b)  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  redesig- 
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nating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  a  new 
subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

“(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  establishing  objective  criteria  pursuant  to  which  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  reduced  below  90  per  centum  for  such  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  or  components  as  have  received 
assistance  under  section  205  for  a  period  prescribed  in  such 
regulations.” 

(c)  Section  208(c)  of  such  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “The  requirement 
imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate  estab¬ 
lishing  objective  criteria  for  determinations  covering  situa¬ 
tions  where  a  literal  application  of  such  requirement  would 
result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent 
ivith  the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved .” 

PARTICIPATION  OF  STATE  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  14.  Section  209(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  the 
following:  “including,  but  not  limited  to,  continuing  consulta¬ 
tion  with  appropriate  State  agencies  on  the  development, 
conduct,  and  administration  of  such  programs” . 
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DISAPPROVAL  OF  PLANS 

Sec.  15.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  repealed.  Subsection  “(d)”  is  redesignated 
“(c)”. 

NOTICES 

Sec.  16.  Section  209  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

“(d)  When  the  Director  receives  an  application  from 
a  private  nonprofit  agency  for  a  community  action  program 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  community  in  which  there  is  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  carrying  on  a  number  of  component 
programs,  he  shall,  within  five  days,  give  notice  to  such 
community  action  agency  of  the  receipt  of  such  application. 
When  the  Director  determines  that  a  separate  contract  or 
grant  is  desirable  and  practical  and  that  special  cause  has 
been  shown,  he  is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  directly  to,  or  to 
contract  directly  with,  such  agency. 

Sec.  17.  Section  211  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  retitled  to  include  the  words  “political  activi¬ 
ties  and”  preceding  the  word  “preference”  . 

Section  211  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
a :  new  subsection  (a),  as  follows,  and  redesignating  existing 
section  211  as  subsection  “ (b) 

“(a)  Any  person  who  is  employed  by  any  agency  ad- 
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ministering  or  conducting  a  community  action  program  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance  under  this  part  and  whose  salary  is  paid 
in  principal  part  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
part,  shall  he  deemed  to  he  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  State 
or  local  agency  for  the  purposes  and  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activi¬ 
ties’,  approved  August  2,  1939  (53  Stat.  1147),  as 
amended.” 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS — PAYMENTS,’ 

FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec.  18.  Section  216(h)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  hy  striking  out  “ and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “ and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,” . 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS— TEACHER 

TRAINING 

Sec.  19.  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  hy  striking  out  “ From  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title”  in  section  213(a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “ From  so  much  of  the  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  as  is  not  reserved 
pursuant  to  section  218” ;  and 

(2)  hy  redesignating  section  218  as  section  219 
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and  inserting  immediately  after  section  217  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section  218: 

“teacher  training  projects 
“Sec.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  he  reserved  and  used  by  the  Director  to 
provide  (directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make  grants  to 
colleges  and  universities,  State  or  local  educational  agencies, 
or  other  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or 
organizations  to  provide,  training  to  persons  engaged  or 
preparing  to  engage  as  instructors  for  individuals  described 
in  section  212,  with  such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any 
(including  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses),  for  persons 
undergoing  such  training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Director 
may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  determine .” 

VOLUNTARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

Sec.  20.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  part  C  thereof,  and  by  re¬ 
designating  part  D  as  part  G  and  section  221  as  section  220. 
Amendments  to  Title  III — Special  Programs  To 
Combat  Poverty  in  Rural  Areas 
Sec.  21.  In  title  III  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  in  the  heading  “Part  A— Authority  To  Make 
Grants  and  Loans”,  delete  the  words  “Grants  and” 
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and  the  dash  after  the  word  “make”  in  the  first  subsequent 
sentence  and  the  subsequent  number  “(1)”. 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION ■ — PROHIBITION  OF  LOANS  TO 

ASSIST  MANUFACTURING 

Sec.  22.  Section  305(f)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  proviso:  “ :  Provided , 
That  packing,  canning,  cooking,  freezing,  or  other  processing 
used  in  preparing  or  marketing  edible  farm  products,  includ¬ 
ing  dairy  products,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  manufacturing 
merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  results  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  or  different  substance” . 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  MIGRANT  AND  SEASONALLY  EMPLOYED 
AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  23.  Section  311  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“MIGRANTS  AND  SEASONALLY  EMPLOYED  AGRICULTURAL 

EMPLOYEES 

“Sec.  311.  The  Director  is  atuhorized  to  develop  and 
implement  a  program  of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to 
assist  State  and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions, 
and  cooperatives  in  establishing,  administering,  and  operat¬ 
ing  programs  which  will  meet,  or  substantially  and  primarily 
contribute  to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of  migratory  workers 
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and  seasonal  farm  laborers  and  their  families  in  the  fields  of 
housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  children.  ’ 
Sec.  24.  Section  331(c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  words  “January  31,  1965 ” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “June  30, 1966” . 
Amendment  to  Title  V — Work  Experience  Program 
Sec.  25.  Section  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “Workers  in  farm  fami¬ 
lies  with  less  than  $ 1,200  net  family  income  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  unemployed  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.” ,  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  the  following:  “for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,” . 

Amendments  to  Title  VI — A  dm  inis  tra  ti  on  and 

Coordination 

VISTA  VOLUNTEERS — ASSIGNMENT;  APPLICATION  OF 
OTHER  PROVISIONS  AND  FEDERAL  LAWS 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  everything  in  paragraph  (2)  following  the  clause  desig¬ 
nation  “(C)”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “in  connection 
with  programs  or  activities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a 
character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act.” 
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(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(d)(1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and  subscribe  to 
an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  104 
(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
such  oath  or  affirmation;  but,  except  as  provided  in  para¬ 
graphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  volunteers  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subjct  to 
the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  in¬ 
cluding  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation, 
and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

“(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and  such  volunteers 
as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent 
as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section  106  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of  the  com¬ 
putation  described  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  section  106(c) 
the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that 
received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949. 

“(3)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  entitled  lAn  Act  to 
prevent  pernicious  political  activities' ,  approved  August  2, 
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1939  (53  Slat.  1147),  a  volunteer  under  this  section  shall 
he  deemed  to  be  a  person  employed  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government .” 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  27.  Section  605  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  605.  (a)  The  President  shall,  during  1965,  ap¬ 
point  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “ Advisory  Council” ) 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  administration  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  programs  under  this  Act,  evaluating  their  effectiveness 
in  furthering  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  making  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  improvement  of  such  programs,  admin¬ 
istration,  and  operation,  including  proposals  for  changes  in 
this  Act. 

“(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  shall 
consist  of  twenty-one  persons  who  shall  be  representative  of 
the  public  in  general  and  appropriate  fields  of  endeavor 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  From  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Advisory  Council  the  President  shall  designate  a 
Chairman,  who  shall  not  be  a  regular  full-time  employee 
of  the  United  States.  The  Advisory  Council  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  often  than  twice  a  year. 
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The  D  irector  shall  he  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council. 

“( c)  The  Advisory  Council  is  authorized  to  engage  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  he  required  to  carry  out  its  func¬ 
tions,  and  the  Director  shall,  in  addition,  make  available  to 
the  Advisory  Council  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out 
such  functions. 

(d)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  President  not  later 
than  March  31  of  each  calendar  year  beginning  with  the 
calendar  year  1966.  The  President  shall  transmit  each  such 
report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his  comments  and  recom¬ 
mendations, y 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 
Sec.  28.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

“programs  for  the  eldery  poor 
“Sec.  610.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  that 
whenever  feasible  the  special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor 
shall  be  considered  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  programs  under  this  Act.” 
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AFFIDAVITS 

Sec.  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  section  616  thereof  and 
substituting  a  new  section  616,  as  follows: 

“transfer  of  funds 

“Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  appro¬ 
priations  under  any  title  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Director  to 
carry  out  programs  or  activities  under  any  such  title  may  be 
transferred  and  used  by  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  programs  or  activities  under  any  other  such 
title;  but  no  such  transfer  shall  result  in  increasing  the 
amounts  otherwise  available  under  any  title  by  more  than 
10  per  centum 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  30.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  131  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three” . 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$ 412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
the  sum  of  $535,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
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succeeding  fiscal  year ,  such  sums  may  he  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(h)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  220  of  such  Act 
(as  so  redesignated  hy  section  14  of  this  Act)  is  amended 
hy  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three” . 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$ 340,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
the  sum  of  $880,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  he  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  hy  law;  $150,000,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  may  he  used 
for  the  purposes  of  section  205  (d).” 

(c)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  321  is  amended  hy 
striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three” . 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  the  sum  of  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
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the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  he  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(d) (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  503  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “three” . 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(e) (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  615  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title 
(other  than  for  purposes  of  making  credits  to  the  revolving 
fund  established  by  section  606(a)),  there  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966 ;  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
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1  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 

2  authorize  by  law.” 

3  Amendment  to  National  Defense  Education  Act — 

4  Moratorium  on  Student  Loans  to  VISTA  Volun- 

5  TEERS 

6  Sec.  31.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section  205(b)  of 

7  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C. 

8  425(b)(2)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out  “or”  before 

9  “(Hi)”  and  by  inserting  before  the  proviso  and  after  “Peace 

10  Corps  Act”  the  following:  “,  or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of  three 

11  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer 

12  under  section  603  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 

13  1964”. 

H  (b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 

15  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  this 

10  Act  without  the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  July  22,  1965. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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ipurnment  of  the  Senate  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  per- 
3d  to  file  a  report  on ‘the  bill  (H.R. 
relating  to  crime  and  criminal 
procedure  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be\printed,  together  with  supple¬ 
mental  ancLminority  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objectionNt  is  so  ordered. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  GRUENING.\.Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  SenatorSIrom  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  be  added  as  a  eospon- 
sor  to  Senate  bill  1676,  to  provide  for 
certain  reorganizations  in\the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERS 

MILITARY  TRAINING  AND  SERV¬ 
ICE  ACT  OF  1951,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  573,  H.R.  10306. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10306)  to  amend  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  unanimously  reported 
Senate  bill  2381.  H.R.  10306  is  identical 
with  S.  2381,  as  amended.  Since  the  bills 
are  identical,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
statement  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  bill  amends  the  Universal  Mili¬ 
tary  Training  and  Service  Act,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  appendix  to  title  50  of  thj 
United  States  Code,  to  include  a  clear 
statutory  prohibition  against  any  person 
knowingly  destroying  or  knowingly unuti- 
lating  a  draft  card.  The  existing jaw  al¬ 
ready  provides  prohibition  against  the  al¬ 
tering  of  a  draft  card  as  well  as/a  number 
of  offensives  connected  with  fcne  selective 
service  registration,  but  th/re  now  is  no 
specific  prohibition  agaiyfst  the  willful 
destruction  or  mutilation  of  a  draft  card. 

Recent  incidents  oy  mass  destruction 
of  draft  cards  constitute  open  defiance  of 
the  warmaking  powers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  have  demonstrated  an  urgent 
need  for  this  legislation. 

The  criminal  prohibitions  instituted  by 
this  bill  woufd  be  limited  to  willful  inci¬ 
dents.  The  prohibition  would  not  apply 
to  instances  where  draft  cards  were  de¬ 
stroyed/or  mutilated  by  inadvertence. 

President  has  acknowledged  that 
Country  is  engaged  in  a  war.  At- 
ts  to  interfere  with  the  Universal 
lilitary  Training  Act  or  service  in  the 


Armed  Forces  constitute  treason  in  time 
of  war.  Such  conduct  as  public  burnings 
of  draft  cards  and  public  pleas  for  per¬ 
sons  to  refuse  to  register  for  their  draft 
should  not  and  must  not  be  tolerated 
by  a  society  whose  sons,  brothers,  and 
husbands  are  giving  their  lives  in  defense 
of  freedom  and  countrymen  against 
Communist  aggression. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10306)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

.Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  postpone  in¬ 
definitely  further  consideration  of  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  2381. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With, 
suit  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC 


OPPORTUNITY 

1964 


ACT  OF 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
8283. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  send  to  the  desk  cer¬ 
tain  amendments  to  the  bill  and  ask  that 
under  the  rule  they  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after¬ 
noon,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o’clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON/ 

THE  MISSILE  SILO  DISASTER 

ARKANSAS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Presideht,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  th4re  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Zuckert’s  report  to  the/President 
upon  our  inspection  trip  to  Searcy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printecj/ln  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Report  to  the  President  From  Air  Force 
Secretary  Eugene  M.  Zuckert 

Yesterday,  as  you/ requested.  I  went  to 
Searcy,  Ark.,  to  ins/ect  the  site  of  the  Titan 
II  missile  silo  disaster.  I  was  accompanied 
by  Senators  Mcylelun  and  Fulbright  and 
Congressman  Mills.  We  were  met  in  Little 
Rock  by  Gov/rnor  Faubus  and  the  mayor  of 
Little  Rock/as  well  as  by  the  representative 
of  the  mayor  of  North  Little  Rock. 

The  purpose  of  my  visit  was  threefold: 
first,  t/>  express  on  your  behalf  and  for  the 
:e,  our  concern  and  deep  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  those  who  have  lost  loved  ones 
ii/this  tragic  disaster;  second,  to  insure  that 
investigation  which  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Air  Force  Inspector  General’s  office 
under  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  B.  Stewart  will  be 
thorough,  critically  objective,  and  that  it  will 
be  completed  without  delay;  and  third,  to 
ascertain  personally  that  all  possible  aid  and 
assistance  is  being  afforded  the  survivors  and 
relatives  of  the  men  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  disaster.  I  believe  I  can  assure  you,  and 
Governor  Faubus  confirmed  this  in  my  con¬ 
versation  with  him,  that  your  wish  to  provide 
all  possible  assistance  to  the  victims’  fam¬ 
ilies  is  being  completely  carried  out. 

General  Stewart’s  investigation,,  while  pro¬ 
gressing  on  a  round-the-clock  basis,  is  still 
in  the  preliminary  stage.  Investigative  ex¬ 
perts,  of  many  categories,  from  the  Air  Force 
and  industry  are  being  utilized,  and,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  additional  experts  will  be 
called  in. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the 
accident  took  place  under  conditions  and 
circumstances  far  different  from  normal 
operations  and  maintenance  requirements. 
When  the  missile  is  on  alert  and  undergoing 
normal  maintenance,  only  a  few  men,  usually 
10  or  less,  would  be  engaged  in  work  in  the 
missile  area. 

This  project  required  a  large  number  of 
contractor  personnel  to  be  in  the  missile  silo 
at  one  time.  It  was  apparent  to  all  of  us 
visiting  the  silo  that  this  is  an  inherently 
difficult  situation  for  a  large  scale  mainte- 
ance  or  modification  effort.  There  are  dif- 
ulties  involved  in  a  project  of  this  type 
i  large  number  of  men  with  their 
necessary  construction  equipment  are  re- 
quirea.  to  work  on  the  various  levels  of  the 
missile\ilo  in  a  confined  and  congested  space 
already  densely  packed  with  the  equipment. 

A  personal  examination  of  the  silo  revealed 
that  the  fireshamage  was  limited  to  a  small 
area  near  the\electrical  control  panels  and 
the  motor  control  center,  resulting  in  a  com¬ 
plete  loss  of  lights  and  electrical  power. 

The  cause  of  death  was  almost  exclusively 
asphyxiation.  A  number  of  men  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  escape  by\the  emergency  ladder 
which  apparently  was  ^locked  by  two  men 
who  became  jammed  together  in  trying  to 
pass  simultaneously  through  a  restricted  area 
on  the  ladder,  thus  denying^  access  to  those 
on  the  ladder  below  them. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  investigators  must 
examine  the  adequacy  of  the  esto.pe  system 
and  emergency  equipment,  the  training  and 
discipline  of  contractor  personnel, Nand  the 
emergency  lighting  and  escape  eqt 
during  periods  of  unusually  heavy  mainte¬ 
nance  or  modification. 
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It  is  "Tiugnificant  to  note  that  21  identical 
facilitiesVhave  been  modified  by  the  same 
contractoX  In  some  206  days  of  work  on 
this  contract  there  had  been  no  lost  time 
injuries.  Tnk  modification  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  33  Titan  s^es  has  been  suspended  until 
the  report  of  tbV  investigating  team  is  com¬ 
plete  and  the  collective  action  indicated  by 
the  investigators  has  been  taken. 

X 

A  BRIGHTER  OUTLOOK  FOR  USIA 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
author  of  Public  Law  402  of  the  80th  Con¬ 
gress  which  set  up  the  legislative  author¬ 
ity  for  the  operation  of  our\LT.S.  foreign 
information  programs,  as  wel\as  our  ex¬ 
change  of  leaders  and  peoples  programs, 
and  other  media  for  presenting  t**e  truth 
about  our  country  to  people  in  foreign 
lands,  I  have  always  maintained  a  xnore 
than  normal  interest  in  the  actual  op^a- 
tions  of  these  programs.  It  is  for  tn^t 
reason  that  I  have  observed  with  pleas 
ure  the  appointment  of  Leonard  Marks 
as  the  new  Director  of  the  USIA  and  his 
announcement  that  he  has  selected 
Howard  L.  Chernoff  of  San  Diego  as  his 
primary  assistant. 

I  have  long  known  both  Mr.  Marks  and 
Mr.  Chernoff,  Mr.  President.  I  regal'd 
them  highly.  It  is  true  that  they  are  new 
to  the  field  of  activities  they  will  soon 
direct,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  are 
many  indications  that  these  programs 
should  be  given  a  new  look  and  a  new 
approach.  By  proceeding  positively  and 
by  being  free  to  make  the  changes  neces¬ 
sary,  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  these 
two  able  new  leaders  will  greatly  enhance 
the  product  and  the  productivity  of 
USIA.  I  wish  them  well  and  have  as¬ 
sured  them  both  of  my  earnest  coopera¬ 
tion  in  their  new  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  daily  Argus-Leader  of  Sioux  Falls, 
9.  Dak.,  endorsing  these  selections  and 
appointments.  The  writer  of  this  edi¬ 
torial  knows  both  Mr.  Marks  and  Mr. 
Chernoff  personally  and  shares  my  high 
regard  for  them.  His  evaluation  of  their 
abilities  is  important  and  I  want  to  have 
the  Congress  and  the  country  share  the 
observations  of  this  important  Midwest¬ 
ern  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  / 

[Prom  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Afgus- 
Leader,  Aug.  5, 1965] 

A  Brighter  Outlook  for  US; 


Leonard  Marks,  of  Washington,  as  its  direc¬ 
tor.  He  is  a  man  who  has  been  prominent 
in  the  communications  field  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  he  can  make  the 
USIA  a  more  useful  institution. 

One  reason  for  confidence  in  his  leader¬ 
ship  is  the  good  judgment  he  employed  this 
week  in  selecting  Howard  L.  Chernoff  of  San 
Diego  as  his  primary  assistant.  Chernoff  is 
capable,  energetic  and  knows  how  to  get 
things  done. 

Chernoff’s  good  qualities  are,  of  course, 
well  known  to  many  in  Sioux  Falls  because 
of  his  experience  here  as  associate  publisher 
of  the  Argus-Leader  while  John  A.  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  publisher  and  editor  in  chief.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  period  he  took  a  lively  and  produc¬ 
tive  interest  in  many  local  and  State  activ¬ 
ities.  A  primary  project  instigated  by  him, 
for  example,  was  the  Great  Plains  Zoo-now 
a  fine  and  splendid  institution  of  which  the 
entire  community  is  proud.  The  quiet  but 
effective  way  in  which  he  developed  it  serves 
as  an  indication  of  what  he  can  do. 

It  is  entirely  likely  that  the  new  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  USIA  will  result  in  a  fresh  ap¬ 
proach  to  its  duties.  One  trouble  in  the 
ast  has  been  that  the  agency  didn’t  seem 
know  precisely  what  it  was  doing  or  what 
it^hould  do. 

ks  and  Chernoff,  we  are  certain,  will  go 
forward  in  the  realization  that  its  duty  is, 
so  to  \peak,  to  “accentuate  the  positive”/ 
and  present  a  report  to  the  world  of  wha 
is  good  Vbout  the  United  States.  Tins 
doesn’t  mean  distortion  in  any  sense /be¬ 
cause  our  Nktion  is  basically  good  and  its 
purpose  in  world  affairs  is  to  promote  that 
which  is  worthwhile.  Certainly  ive  have 
no  territorial  designs  on  other  /Creas  and 
no  desire  to  impose  our  own  id^as  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  We  are  ehger  to  be  a/good  neigh¬ 
bor  and  this  impression  should/be  adequately 
presented  around  theVorldy  We  like  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Marks  and  Chernoff  can  do  it. 


The  U.S.  Information  Agency  is/among  our 
Government’s  most  important  facilities.  In 
truth,  the  future  course  of  events  may  de¬ 
pend  to  a  material  extent  upon  how  well  this 
agency  projects  our  image /throughout  the 
world.  / 

Unfortunately,  the  current  image  of  the 
United  States  in  many7 nations  is  a  distor¬ 
tion — a  distortion  aided  and  abetted  by  in¬ 
strumentalities  of  other  countries  eager  to 
misrepresent  our  country. 

And  these  hostile  influences  have  been 
more  potent  foy  a  number  of  years  than  our 
USIA.  That  may  be  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  the/control  of  our  agency.  But  it 
may  be  dq4  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the 
fact  tha/the  USIA  hasn’t  measured  up  to 
its  possibilities  and  its  opportunities. 

Noya  change  has  been  made  in  the  leader- 
ship/of  the  USIA  with  the  appointment  of 


ANCHORAGE  ‘‘ALL  \  AMERICAN 
CITY,”  CONTINUES  To\lVE  UP  TO 
ITS  DESIGNATION  AS  TS;  FORGES 
AHEAD  / 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
city  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  someXyears 
ago  was  honored  with  the  designation  of 
“All  American  City.”  While  I  do  not  feel 
this  recognition  was  premature,  tl 
strides  which  Anchorage  has  made  iris 
the  past  few  years,  particularly  since  the 
shattering  earthquake  of  March  27,  1964, 
ve  been  such  that  this  remarkable  city 
deserves  new  recognition  and  honors. 

I  must  confess  that  when  I  walked 
the  crevassed  and  debris-littered  streets 
of  Anchorage  the  day  after  the  Good 
Friday  earthquake,  I  certainly  did  not 
foresee  anything  like  the  reconstruction 
and  construction  which  have  taken  place 
in  this  largest  of  Alaska’s  communities 
in  the  17  months  which  have  now  passed. 

One  of  the  most  heavily  damaged 
buildings  in  Anchorage  was  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  It 
had  been  completed  only  a  few  months 
earlier.  The  earthquake  damaged  this 
new  building  so  severely  that  wreeckers 
had  to  complete  the  destruction  which 
was  started  by  the  earthquake  and  level 
the  site.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  a 
new,  larger,  and  better  store  will  be 
opened  by  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  at  An¬ 
chorage  on  September  1.  While  this  is 
not  the  largest  department  store  in  the 
company’s  complex,  I  understand  it  is 
the  largest  store  ever  built  by  Penney 
prior  to  its  opening.  The  other  stores 


which  are  larger  have  been  made  so  by 
additions  following  the  original  con-j 
struction.  This  evidence  of  faith  by  tt 
national  business  community  /is 
heartening. 

While  the  Penney  building,  because  of 
the  spectacular  damage  done  to  tne  ear¬ 
lier  building,  represents  a  fitting  symbol 
of  the  renaissance  of  Anchorage,  it  is 
only  one  of  the  many  impressive  new 
structures  which  have  ris/n  in  the  city 
in  the  past  year ;  others  include,  notably, 
the  new  Captain  Cook/Hotel,  the  First 
National  Bank  Building,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Alaska  Sales  &e  Service.  Together, 
these  structures  represent  probably  $30 
million  in  private  comeback  capital. 

Long  ago  I  ceased  to  permit  myself  to 
be  amazed  by/ne  progress  in  Anchorage. 
It  is  an  exciting  place  which  keeps  grow¬ 
ing  despite7  all  problems  and  obstacles. 
The  people  of  Anchorage  deserve  un¬ 
bounded7  credit  for  their  progressiveness, 
energy;  diligence,  and  faith. 

I  /gm  happy  to  be  able  to  salute  the 
wonderful  city  of  Anchorage. 

INVASION  OF  STATES  RIGHTS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  car¬ 
ried  an  editorial  under  the  title  “New  At¬ 
tack  on  States’  Powers,”  which  I  believe 
is  worthy  of  consideration  by  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

The  editorial  opposes  the  repeal  of  sec¬ 
tion  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  basis  that  the  repeal  of 
the  section  would  constitute  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  invasion  of  States  rights. 

The  editorial  makes  mention  of  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  Central  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Washington.  It  expresses 
the  view  that  this  is  one  field  of  activity 
in  which  the  States  definitely  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  determine  for  them¬ 
selves  what  course  they  wish  to  follow  on 
the  issue  of  right- to-work.  There  is 
great  strength  in  what  the  editorial  has 
to  say. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
>int  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

.There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fallows: 

[From\the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
Aug.  4,  1965] 

Ne^nt  Attack  on  States’  Powers 

The  U.S.XSenate  should  refuse  to  follow 
the  lead  of  We  House  of  Representatives  in 
voting  to  takeaway  from  States  the  power 
to  have  right-tcvwork  laws. 

Ohioans  made Nflear  in  1958,  by  a  2  to  1 
statewide  vote,  thaVthey  did  not  want  such  a 
law  in  this  State.  The  Plain  Dealer  believes 
that  this  judgment  \y  the  voters  of  Ohio 
should  stand. 

But  in  19  other  Stated,  the  people  or  their 
elected  Representatives  oiscided  in  favor  of 
statutes  or  constitutional  provisions  outlaw¬ 
ing  the  union  shop. 

For  Congress  to  deny  these  States  the  pow¬ 
er  to  have  such  laws  is  an  unjustifiable  intru¬ 
sion  by  the  Federal  Government  a\d  a  serious 
abridgement  of  States  rights. 

The  growth  of  centralized  government  in 
Washington  is  a  fact  of  life.  In  mdst  in¬ 
stances  this  growth  has  been  a  necessity,  be^ 
cause  of  the  increasing  complexities  of  life 
in  this  automated  age  and  the  interdepend 
ence  of  people.  But  wherever  possible — and 
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PUBLIC  WORfCS;  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendmentsN^o 
S.  1648^  the  proposed  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
(pp. ^9807-15) .  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  See  Digest 
148/ror  a  summary  of  items  of  interest. 
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2.  POVERTY.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  8283,  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhanc 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

PP.  19781,  19791-5,  19796-807,  19815-25 

Sen.  Nelson  urged  greater  emphasis  on  solving  rural  poverty  problems  and 
expressed  hope  "that  Mr.  S.hriver  will  work  more  closely  with  Mr.  Freeman 
during  fiscal  1966,  making  it  possible  to  draw  more  heavily  on  Department  of 
Agriculture  personnel  well  acquainted  with  rural  problems  and  rural  people." 
JU.  19774 


7. 


Sen.  Scott  inserted  an  article  critical  of  the  poverty  program, 

the  Positive:  The  Pill  for  Poverty  is  Jobs."  pp.  19765-6 


'Accentua 


WHEAT;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sens.  Mondale  and  McGovern  criticized  the  policy  that 
50  percent  of  wheat  sold  to  Russia  must  be  carried  in  U.  S.  ships,  contended 
that  this  resulted  in  Russia  buying  wheat  from  Canada  and  other  countrips,  ai 
inserted  several  items  on  the  matter,  pp.  19761-4,  19788-90 

$en.  McGovern  defended  the  wheat  provisions  of  the  House  farm  biLt  and 
critrqized  charges  that  such  provisions  would  result  in  a  "bread  tdx." 
pp.  19790-1  / 

Sen.  Yming,  N.  Dak.,  stated  that  the  biggest  single  impediment  to  selling^ 
wheat  to  Rhssia  was  the  50  percent  shipping  requirement  on  Uy'S.  vessels  and 
inserted  an  editorial,  "Lost  Opportunities  in  Wheat."  pp.  X? 753-4 


4.  DEFENSE  DEPARTMEt^T  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  A  subcommittee  o§^ the  Appropriations 
Committee  voted  t\report  to  the  full  committee  this  bill,  H.  R.  9221. 
p.  D796  x 


RECREATION.  Sen.  Williahis,  N.  J.  ,  commended  rece 
provide  for  establishment\of  the  Delaware  Wate 
pp.  19759-60 


passage  of  H.  R.  89,  to 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area. 


CONSUMERS.  Sen.  Mondale  commenced  a  provision  in  the  proposed  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1965  plsovidimt authority  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of  consumer  education  prograh^s  udder  community  action  projects  for  low- 
income  families  and  inserted  two  itqtfjs  on  the  subject,  pp.  19772-3 


f. 


TRANSPORTATION,  Sen.  Brewster  spphe  in  Support  of  a  strong  U.  S.  merchant 
marine  and  proposed  that  75  percent  (rathbx  that  the  present  50  percent)  of 
U.  S.  Government-generated  cqa^go  be  shippea\?n  American  flag  vessels. 


pp.  19825-7 


8.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Morse /Reviewed  the  dif ficultietKof  the  conferees  in 

resolving  differences  /if  the  House  and  Senate  on  the  foreign  aid  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  and  stated/that  he  "cannot  vote  in  conferehpe  for  the  renewal  of 
the  old  program."  /pp.  19829-30 


HOUSE 


PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  without  amend” 
ment  H.  R/ 10281,  the  Federal  £ay  bill  (H.  Rept.  792).  p.  1974) 

Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  6165,  to  repeal  5  U.S.C.  33,  which  gives 
department  heads  discretion  as  to  whether  to  appoint  women.  pp.  19491-2 
Ppissed  without  amendment  S.  1309,  to  authorize  checks  to  be  drawn\n 
favor  of  financial  organizations  for  the  credit  of  a  person's  account funder 
;rtain  conditions  (p.  19702-3).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 
Chis  bill  authorizes  Federal  disbursing  officers  to  make  payment  by  sending 
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former  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  I  know  that  there 
are  a\number  of  devious  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  merchandising  and  sales  practices 
that  all\xx>  often  deceive  not  only  the 
low-income  buyer,  but  also  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  \sophisticated  middle  and 
upper  income,  purchaser.  For  example, 
the  files  of  myvonsumer  protection  unit 
in  the  State  on.  Minnesota,  were  filed 
with  cases  involving  bait-switch  adver¬ 
tising,  referral  selling  practices,  pyra¬ 
mid  practices,  misrepresentation  of  price 
and  contract  terms,  and  the  use  of  fic¬ 
titious  selling  prices.  Many  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  able  to  withstand  the  loss  of  tens 
or  even  hundreds  of  dollars.  But  the 
low-income  families,  earning^ less  than 
$3,000,  need  every  cent  for  reht,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  food.  They  can  ill  afford  the 
opportunity  to  learn  in  the  scnaol  of 
hard  knocks  and  a  sad  experienced 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cbin- 
sent  that  the  report  from  Mrs.  Petersod 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  as  well  as  an  article 
from  the  August  13  New  York  Times  be 
reprinted  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Panel  on  Consumer  Education  for  Low- 

Income  Persons  Report  to  Mrs.  Peterson 

The  poor  pay  more  for  comparable  mer¬ 
chandise  than  people  In  middle  income  areas, 
a  Panel  on  Consumer  Educations  for  Per¬ 
sons  with  Limited  Incomes  reported  today. 

The  panel,  appointed  last  year  to  advise 
the  President’s  Committee  on  Consumer  In¬ 
terests  on  consumer  education  for  the  poor, 
included  representatives  from  business,  la¬ 
bor,  community  organizations,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  at  all  levels.  In  its  report,  it  em¬ 
phasized  that  it  received  no  documentation 
to  support  the  charge  that  businessmen  and 
merchants  deliberately  charge  more  in  low- 
income  neighborhoods  than  they  do  in  mid¬ 
dle-income  areas  for  the  same  or  even  in¬ 
ferior  merchandise. 

“No  doubt  there  are  some  instances  where 
such  a  situation  occurs,”  the  report  states, 
but  there  is  no  documentation  to  indicate 
that  this  is  a  widespread  practice  on  the  part 
of  business  concerns.”  Nevertheless,  the 
panel  reports  that  stores  which  operate  in 
poor  neighborhoods  only  often  charge  their 
customers  more  and  seldom  have  “one  pricey 
for  high-cost  items.  The  panel  took  special 
notice  of  a  study  of  the  buying  practices/ of 
464  families  living  in  low-rent  public  Mous¬ 
ing  made  by  David  Caplovitz  of  Columbia 
University,  in  which  he  finds  that  the  urban 
poor  are  victims  of  a  merchandising  system 
quite  unlike  the  system  that  serves  most 
Americans.  / 

In  his  book,  “The  Poor  Pay/More,”  Caplo¬ 
vitz  points  out  that  in  every  .city,  some  fringe 
operators  profit  by  the  special  problems  of 
the  poor — their  inability  to  obtain  credit 
from  conventional  sources,  their  lack  of 
knowledge  and  sophistication,  and  their 
eagerness  to  buy.  ^Comparing  the  poorest 
families  with  those  somewhat  better  off, 
Caplovitz  points/out  that  the  poorest  pay 
most  for  such  commodities  as  TV  sets,  phono¬ 
graphs,  and  Washing  machines.  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  buying  better  prod¬ 
ucts,  he  says,  it  means  they  are  paying  more 
for  what  Jmey  buy. 

In  n/easing  the  report,  Mrs.  Peterson 
praised  the  panel  for  shedding  light  on  a 
relatively  neglected  subject.  She  empha¬ 
sized  the  important  part  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  can  play  in  overall  poverty  programs, 


and  supported  the  panel’s  view  that  con¬ 
sumer  education  for  the  poor  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  an  integral  part  of  overall  proj¬ 
ects  directed  toward  the  poor.  She  noted 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
included  consumer  education  as  eligible  for 
funds  under  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram,  and  urged  that  communities  through¬ 
out  the  Nation  take  advantage  of  this  op¬ 
portunity. 

“The  massive  efforts  to  sell  the  products 
and  services  of  our  economy,”  Mrs.  Peterson 
said,  “affect  the  poor  as  well  as  the  affluent. 
In  addition,  the  poor  are  often  the  objects 
of  offbeat  marketing  techniques  in  their 
neighborhoods.  Door-to-door  peddlers,  mar¬ 
ginal  retail  operators,  and  loan  dispensers  ex¬ 
tend  credit — at  high  interest  rates — to  those 
who  can’t  afford  to  get  credit  ‘uptown.’  The 
poor  are  often  the  targets  of  ‘bait  and 
switch’  merchandising  and  other  devious 
schemes.  Lack  of  knowledge  and  informa¬ 
tion  often  leads  them  to  accept  poor  qual¬ 
ity  merchandise  at  high  prices.” 

Mrs.  Peterson  said  that  President  John¬ 
son,  in  his  message  on  consumer  interests  on 
February  5,  1964,  directed  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests  “to  de¬ 
velop  as  promptly  as  possible  effective  ways 
Vnd  means  of  reaching  more  homes  and  fam¬ 
ilies — particularly  low-income  families — with 
information  to  help  them  get  the  most  for 
thei\money.”  / 

“ThO  work  of  the  panel,”  Mrs.  Peterson 
said,  “should  be  considered  a  beginning/not 
by  any  moans  the  last  word  on  this /chal¬ 
lenging  and  difficult  subject.  It  is  o/r  hope 
that  the  panel’s  report  will  stimulate  further 
efforts  in  this 'field.  Consumer  education  for 
the  poor  will  \e  one  of  the  hfgh  priority 
programs  carriedhon  by  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  during  the  coming  yea/” 

Consumer  education  can  lielp  the  poor  get 
the  most  for  what  little  money  they  have  to 
spend,  the  report  saysK/’Tt’s  object  should 
be  to  subtract  from  poverty.  On  another 
level,  it  can  help  people  understand  the  avail¬ 
able  choices,  to  balance  preference  against 
price  and  utility,  knd  matchVuality  against 
realistic  expenditure.  *  *  *  Thk  goal  of  con¬ 
sumer  education  is  to  achieve  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  through  more  discriminating 
consumptionT”  \ 

The  Panel  warns  that  consumer  education 
should  not  be  considered  a  panacea  for\nov- 
erty.  /Consumer  education  cannot  cure  pov¬ 
erty  y/the  report  states,  “it  can  only  ease  me 
pah/”  \ 

Among  the  report’s  recommendations  are' 
kne  following : 

Federal,  State  and  local  governments  un¬ 
dertake  factfinding  studies  to  identify  the 
problems  encountered  by  the  poor  in  the 
marketplace. 

Communities  and  appropriate  civic,  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  service  organizations  include 
consumer  education  as  an  integral  part  of 
programs  designed  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  poverty. 

Consumer  education  be  included  as  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  Federal  programs  directed  at 
the  poor,  especially  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  adult  literacy.  Job  Corps, 
public  housing,  and  public  assistance. 

Grants  be  made  available  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  consumer  education. 

Demonstration  grant  by  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  a  university  or  other 
nonprofit  making  organization,  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  clearinghouse  for  low-income 
consumer  education  materials  and  tech¬ 
niques. 

The  stimulation  of  research  by  public  and 
private  groups  to  develop  more  and  better 
education  materials  and  techniques  for  low- 
income  families. 

The  strengthening  of  existing  government 
information  and  protection  programs  specif¬ 


ically  to  deal  with  hte  problems  of  fraud  and  / 
deception  encountered  by  poor  consumers,  f 

Mrs.  Peterson  stressed  that  the  poor  corny 
prise  a  significant  and  sizable  market.  She 
said  that  there  are  approximately  34  mllUon 
individuals  living  in  poverty  in  the  Ihanted 
States.  These  people  buy  food,  clowiing, 
shelter,  automobiles,  appliances,  andymost  of 
the  other  goods  and  services  of  ouryeconomy. 

“If  consumer  education  is  related  to  adult 
education,  health  and  welfare  programs,  and 
other  services,”  she  said,  “it  will  supplement 
the  higher  incomes  these  pro/tams  may  bring 
about.  It  can  also  help  pr/vent  higher  earn¬ 
ings  from  being  eroded  bypoor  buying  habits, 
and  help  low  incomes  g ef  a  little  further.” 

[From  the  New  Yorff  Times,  Aug.  12,  19651 
U.S.  Agencv  Plans' To  Intensify  Consumer 
Education  for  Poor 

Washingtoi// August  12. — The  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  said  today  it  was 
ready  to  finance  a  second  front  in  the  war 
on  poverty' 

Improving  the  earning  power  of  the  poor 
is  not  enough,  according  to  Theodore  Berry, 
the  agency’s  Assistant  Director  for  Commu- 
niti/Action. 

A  second  front,  he  said,  would  show  the 
Boor  how  to  avoid  hidden  exploitation  when 
/hey  spend  their  meager  earnings. 

“Borrowing  to  buy  coal  and  paying  twice 
for  it  in  interest  is  an  example  that  can  be 
multiplied  a  million  times,”  Mr.  Berry  said, 
recalling  his  experiences  as  a  lawyer  for 
straitened  consumers  in  Cincinnati. 

His  office  has  financed  17  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  projects  at  a  cost  of  $893,000,  compared 
with  total  antipoverty  outlays  of  $113 
million. 

“We  haven’t  begun  to  scratch  the  surface 
in  this  field,”  he  said. 

President  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson 
have  voiced  concern  about  consumer  prob¬ 
lems,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  signifi¬ 
cant  sums  have  been  made  available  for  con¬ 
sumer  education. 

Mr.  Berry  opened  a  2-day  consumer  action 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  and  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Consumer  Interests. 

Dr.  Sanford  Kravitz,  chief  of  research 
and  development  for  the  Antipoverty  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Division,  and  Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson,  special  assistant  to  the  President 
for  consumer  affairs,  are  conducting  the 
conference,  which  is  attended  by  officials  of 
community  action  programs,  Government 
^regulatory  agencies,  and  consumer  groups. 

\.Dr.  David  Caplovitz  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  who  wrote  the  book,  “The  Poor  Pay 
More,"  said  the  marketplace  for  the  poor  is 
a  coftunercial  jungle  in  which  exploitation 
and  frwud  are  the  norm  rather  than  the 
exceptioV” 

Dr.  Caplovitz  described  many  of  the  gim¬ 
micks  usecK  by  door-to-door  salesmen  and 
junk  furniture  stores  to  beguile  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  into  signing  contracts  to  pay  twice  as 
much  money  as\they  thought. 

A  store  on  EasOHarlem’s  furniture  row,  he 
said,  offered  three\rooms  of  furniture  for 
only  $149  or  only  $198. 

Investigation  showeav  that  these  consisted 
of  two  flimsy  bureaus  and  one  bed  frame,  a 
fragile-looking  sofa,  anck  an  unmatching 
chair.  The  spring  and  matrtess  were  extra. 

The  unwary  consumer,  he\said,  ends  up 
buying  a  $400  set  for  $600.  \ 

“Given  their  vulnerability  toNeasy  credit 
and  the  excessive  burden  of  dei^t  foisted 
upon  by  high-pressure  salesmen,”  Dk  Caplo¬ 
vitz  added,  “it  is  not  surprising  thak many 
of  the  poor  find  themselves  overextendeli  and 
unable  to  keep  up  the  payments  on  their  pur¬ 
chases.  We  found  that  one  in  every  n\e 
families  had  experienced  legal  pressures  bei 
cause  of  missed  payments.” 
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ARMY  CAPTAIN’S  LETTER  SUM¬ 
MARIZES  NEED  FOR  COLD  WAR 

GI  ijILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
recently  received  a  letter  from  an  Army 
captain  stationed  in  Hawaii,  which  told 
the  story  ofvthe  educational  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  our  liien  in  uniform  with  words 
of  great  humanxfeeling  and  understand¬ 
ing.  Ulustratingrijis  arguments  with  the 
statistics  of  the  mdn  in  his  company,  this 
captain  presents  a ''strong  case  for  the 
cold  war  GI  bill,  as  Veil  as  concern  for 
the  future  of  the  menNwho  serve  under 
him.  The  men  in  service  need  this  bill. 
The  5  million  cold  war  veterans  represent 
only  about  40  percent  of  the'draft  eligible 
men  during  the  cold  war  or  a^aft  period, 
but  the  percentage  of  unemployed  among 
the  cold  war  veterans  is  doubleSthe  per¬ 
centage  on  the  same  age  nonVeteran 
group. 

To  illustrate  the  convincing  evidence 
presented  by  the  Army  captain,  I  \sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for 
your  sponsorship  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 
There  is  a  definite  need  for  a  measure  such 
as  this.  Your  predecessors  saw  the  need  for 
this  legislation  in  World  War  II  and  during 
the  Korean  conflict.  The  need  for  such  a 
measure  is  even  greater  now. 

I  am  a  1962  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  having  received  my  appointmen 
from  the  then  Senator  Johnson.  I  am  pres¬ 
ently  a  company  commander  in  the  2ijth 
Infantry  Division  in  Hawaii. 

There  is  certainly  no  disagreement  /that 
there  is  an  increasing  need  for  more  educa¬ 
tion  in  today’s  technical  society.  Men  a 
high  school  education  is  barely  sufficient  for 
the  average  worker.  So  many  of  the/haftees 
and  volunteers  in  my  company  have  not 
completed  their  high  school  education  for 
one  reason  or  another.  In  my  cofnpany,  out 
of  150  men,  20  did  not  reach  the  Ainth  grade. 
An  additional  20  did  not  complete  high 
school.  Another  10  men  did/not  complete 
high  school,  but  have  received  a  diploma 
equivalent  to  a  high  schooyeducation  from 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute.  This  means 
that  50  out  of  150  men  Mve  not  completed 
a  normal  resident  high  School  program.  I 
feel  that  these  statistics/are  valid  on  a  wider 
level. 

As  you  know,  the  Anfcfiy  is  failing  to  retain 
between  75  and  80  percent  of  its  first  term 
volunteers  and  draftees.  The  administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  seem  to 
object  to  this  bm  because  the  bill  would 
make  it  more  difficult  to  retain  personnel. 
To  me,  this  limy  of  reasoning  belongs  in  the 
same  category  pi  illogic  as  that  of  paying  a 
man  only  $78y4>er  month  because  he  is  obli¬ 
gated  to  the  /service  and  cannot  get  out,  or 
paying  an  j/fficer  $240  per  month  for  the 
same  reasi 

In  a  statement  to  the  House  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee  on  June  16,  1965,  Gen.  Har¬ 
old  K.  Johnson,  in  commenting  on  the  failure 
the/ Army  to  attract  more  than  82  of 


of 


5,500 /Reserve  officers  invited  to  return  to 
active  duty  said,  in  part,  “It  could  also 
indicate  that  the  Army  needs  to  do  a  better 
joy  of  describing  the  advantages  of  a  mili- 
t^fy  career,  or  it  could  mean  that  oppor- 
-rnities  are  inadequate  in  the  Army.  We 


simply  do  not  know  the  answer.”  Certain] 
no  one  knows  the  complete  answer.  H< 
ever,  the  Armed  Forces  needs  to  develop  a 
more  competitive  attitude  in  attracting 
quality  personnel.  What  better  attraction; 
what  better  selling  point  would  the  Armed 
Forces  have  for  attracting  good  people  than 
the  prospect  of  aiding  their  further  educa¬ 
tion?  This  asset  would  far  outweigh  any 
adverse  affect  from  loss  of  personnel. 

As  to  this  later  point,  the  threat  of  the 
loss  of  personnel  due  to  the  enactment  of 
this  bill — men  make  up  their  minds  to  stay 
in  or  get  out  of  the  service'  for  far  more 
fundamental  reasons  than  this.  The  Armed 
Forces  must  begin  to  think/positively  about 
how  to  attract  quality  personnel  and  how 
to  motivate  them  toward  a  career  in  the 
service.  Positive  steps  must  be  taken.  The 
service  must  be  made  attractive.  The  young 
man  facing  his  service  obligation  should  not 
look  upon  it  as  an  /unpleasant  drudgery. 
It  should  appear  as  jin  opportunity  to  him. 
Failing  to  pass  legislation  similar  to  this 
prohibits  the  formation  of  that  image  which 
the  service  so  de/perately  needs. 

I  do  not  believ/  that  a  limitation  of  serv¬ 
ice  in  combat  a/eas  should  be  placed  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  benefits  under  this  bill.  Every  man 
in  the  service  Aas  the  prospect  of  immediate 
deployment  in  a  combat  zone.  Thousands 
)f  men  are/serving  away  from  their  fami¬ 
lies.  All  servicemen  work  extra  hours,  and 
in'ihe  field  much  of  the  time.  To  limit  the 
bill\o  those  serving  in  a  combat  zone  would 
be  an,  acknowledgment  of  only  one  of  the 
many  Vardships  which  the  serviceman  ex- 
perien/e! 

Almost  \U1  major  industries  presently  have 
tuition  assistance  or  other  similar  programs 
in  /fleet.  tVlis  this  bill  would  not  create  a 
pr/gram  unliBe  that  of  many  civilian  com¬ 
mies.  The  steady  deterioration  of  service 
fringe  benefits  and  the  increase  of  similar 
'benefits  in  private  industry  is  well  docu¬ 
mented  before  botA,  the  House  and  Senate 
committees.  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  do  much  to  arrest  this  deterioration 
and  begin  to  put  the  Armed  Forces  on  equal 
footing  with  private  industry. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  this  bill  will 
pay  for  itself  many  times  over.  The  income 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  taxes  alone 
from  the  increased  productivity^  the  people 
who  have  participated  in  the  program  should 
reimburse  the  Government  for  its'eost.  The 
benefit  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  iMinques- 
tionable.  I  also  have  strong  feelings  as  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In¬ 
stitute  program,  and  how  there  would  Be  no 
duplicity  of  expenditure  between  this  \ill 
and  the  USAFI  program.  However,  I  will  r\t 
go  into  that  in  detail  at  this  time. 

I  would  appreciate  any  information  you 
might  be  able  to  give  me  on  this  bill — its 
present  status  and  its  prospects  of  passing 
this  session.  Also,  who  might  I  write  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  most  influence  the  passage  of  this 
bill? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  indulgence. 

Sincerely, 


RURAL  POVERTY  EMPHASIS 
URGED 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 


Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which  we 
are  considering  today,  has  been  aimed 
for  the  most  part  at  the  poor  in  urban 
areas.  This  is  because  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  wage  a  war  on  poverty  in  our 
cities,  which  have  large  concentrations 
of  poor  people  and  groups  that  can  work 
together  in  a  coordinated  way. 

But  we  also  should  recognize  that 
many  of  the  poor  in  our  urban  areas  are 
there  because  they  literally  were  starved 
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out  of  their  rural  communities.  For  that 
reason  it  is  just  as  important  to  fight 
poverty  in  rural  areas  and  slow  this 
movement  of  poor  people  to  the  cities. 

It  is  disturbing  to  learn  that  of  the 
30  percent  of  our  people  living  on  farms 
or  in  small  towns,  about  46  percent  have 
incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  This 
means  the  proportion  of  poverty  in  rural 
areas  is  twice  as  high  as  in  the  cities. 

Unless  more  assistance  is  provided,  a 
large  portion  of  these  rural  poor  families 
will  be  forced  to  move.  If  they  do,  they 
will  join  the  already  large  numbers  in 
the  most  impoverished  slums  of  our 
large  cities. 

There  are  a  number  of  Federal  pro¬ 
grams,  including  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act,  that  can  help  rural  people 
who  are  most  in  need.  Yet  we  find  that 
these  programs  are  used  much  less  by 
rural  people,  partly  because  they  are 
spread  out  over  several  hundred  counties 
and  thousands  of  small  towns  and  partly 
because  branch  offices  of  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  administering  these  programs  do  not 
reach  into  each  rural  area. 

In  view  of  the  long  history  of  inade¬ 
quate  service  to  rural  areas,  I  have  been 
disappointed  to  learn  that  the  poverty 
program  passed  last  year  has  made  little 
impact  in  rural  areas.  The  figures  show 
that  only  slightly  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  money  for  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  had  gone  into  rural  areas  by  the 
end  of  the  1965  fiscal  year. 

Because  of  cooperation  between  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
I  understand  this  percentage  is  being 
improved.  But  I  think  the  emphasis  on 
solving  rural  poverty  problems  must  be 
dramatically  increased  if  we  are  to  make 
any  real  headway  in  slowing  this  move¬ 
ment  of  poor  rural  families  into  our 
urban  areas. 

I  would  urgently  hope  that  Mr.  Shriver 
will  work  more  closely  with  Mr.  Freeman 
during  fiscal  1966,  making  it  possible  to 
draw  more  heavily  on  Department  of 
Agriculture  personnel  well  acquainted 
with  rural  problems  and  rural  people. 
I  would  urge  Mr.  Shriver  to  use  all  the 
provisions  of  the  law  authorizing  him  to 
work  with  other  agencies  so  he  can  dele¬ 
gate  both  responsibility  and  poverty 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  essential  that  we  do  more  to  make 
sure  that  the  rural  poor  are  treated 
equally  under  the  poverty  program. 


1REAMS  COME  TRUE 


Mr.  BCKjGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
wonderful  >^xperience  for  a  man  to  live 
to  see  accomplished  some  of  the  good 
works  he  fought  for  in  earlier  years. 

Such  a  man\s  I.  B.  Finkelstein,  who 
now  lives  in  tnK  community  of  Arden 
near  Wilmington, 'Del. 

He  was  fighting\for  slum  clearance 
and  urban  renewal  in  Wilmington  long 
before  such  efforts  hadSachieved  the  gen¬ 
eral  popularity  they  enjoy  today. 

Bill  Frank,  whose  column  in  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Morning  News  is  jm  institution 
in  Delaware,  commented  tire  other  day 
on  Mr.  Finkelstein’s  reaction  wv  what  has 
now  been  done  in  one  formerSglum  of 
Wilminghton. 
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Judge  Burnett,  in  other  words — 
that  toe  temper  and  personality  traits  of 
this  particular  trial  judge  were  as  well 
known  before  his  appointment  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  hik  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  as 
now,  and  therefore  that  must  be  what  was 
wanted. 

Let  me  say  tcJ'ihe  distinguished  lawyer 
who  made  thosX  remarks  that  “that” 
most  certainly  wasfoot  what  was  wanted, 
not  by  the  Senate  and  certainly  not  by 
anybody  concerned  With  the  honor  and 
fairness  of  our  judicial  system. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Shnate  that  this 
man’s  term  expires  next  year  and  that 
this  Senator  from  Alaska  ft.  irrevocably 
committed  to  oppose  any  attempt  by  this 
man  to  seek  another  term  on  the  bench 
,  of  this  or  any  other  court. 

His  behavior,  his  inexcusable  manner, 
his  utter  disregard  for  the  interest  of 
the  children  whose  parents  come  before 
him — due  apparently  to  his  strange  a\d 
pitiable  obsession — make  him  unfit 
wear  the  judicial  robe. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  withhold  his  re¬ 
quest? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  withhold  my  request. 

UNTHINKABLE  THAT  THIS  NATION 

WOULD  DESTROY/  COMMUNIST 

CHINA’S  NUCLEAR  INSTALLA¬ 
TIONS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Qfh io.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  comment/n  the  statement  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  o/the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  a  speech  he  delivered  recently  in 
Connectic/.  He  asked  a  rhetorical 
questioi 

Slioi/  we  use  our  atomic  power  to  wipe 
out  Jyd  China’s  atomic  capability? 

ien  he  added : 

/e  must  get  ready  to  do  this  very  thing 
:  we  want  to  stop  Red  China.  I  will  insist  on 


victory  in  Vietnam.  Anything  short  of  that 
would  be  treasonable. 

In  this  same  speech  the  gentleman  also 
stated : 

And  even  if  we  win  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam,  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  we 
are  merely  postponing  the  final  victory  of 
Red  China  unless  the  Nation  is  prepared  to 
risk  the  possible  consequences  of  destroying 
her  nuclear  capability.  And  unless  we  make 
that  decision,  it  is  possible  that  all  of  our 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam  will  have  been  in 
vain. 

In  other  words  this  Member  of  the 
other  body  really  outdid  some  hard- 
nosed  militarists  in  our  Armed  Forces 
who  in  the  past  have  been  advocating 
preemptive  war  against  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  recent  months  have  raised  their 
voices  advocating  a  sneak  attack  or  pre¬ 
emptive  war  on  Red  China  to  destroy  the 
crude  nuclear  installations  of  the  Red 
Chinese.  The  very  suggestion  of  this  is 
so  un-American  as  to  be  abhorrent. 
Yet,  here  is  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
'  ccupying  the  position  as  chairman  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  committees  in 
that  body  advocating  this  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  that  I  ai 
a  fervent  believer  in  the  seniority  syste 
It  is  onfc  of  the  advantages  of  our  Con¬ 
gress  that  under  that  system,  meii  who 
have  serve<i  long  years  in  the  Semite  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  attain 
promotions  within  the  comjnittees  of 
which  they  are  members, yand  finally 
some  of  them  wRh  long  /ears  of  con¬ 
gressional  service\becomfe  chairmen  of 
committees.  By  and  large,  chairmen  of 
all  the  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Represen/tiVes  of  the  United 
States  are  eminei/y  respected,  are  most 
knowledgeable,  and  deserve  the  promo¬ 
tion  to  chairm/i  by  reasomof  the  expe¬ 
rience  that  tjrey  have  acquired  over  the 
years. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  somewhat  shattering 
to  my  faith  in  this  seniority  system  to 
read  o/the  chairman  of  the  Comrtiittee 
on  Avmed  Services  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
res/tatives  advocating  a  suicidal  policy 
o/our  part,  and  I  feel  obligated  to  speai 
t  against  this  without  delay  lest  in  this'' 
'country  and  overseas  such  a  rhetorical 
question  would  be  taken  seriously. 

That  the  person  making  this  state¬ 
ment  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  other  body  causes 
me  to  fear  that  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
among  the  heads  of  states,  it  might  be 
regarded  as  authoritative  and  that  his 
views  are  respected  and  might  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  Were  we  as  a  nation  to  under¬ 
take  any  such  course,  we  could  gain 
nothing  except,  at  most,  a  very  tempo¬ 
rary  advantage  and  at  a  great  price — 
loss  of  respect  and  degradation. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  facts.  No 
matter  what  single  location  or  several 
locations  we  might  bomb  and  utterly  de¬ 
stroy  into  ashes  within  the  mainland  of 
China,  that  nation — Communist  China — 
with  its  great  population,  its  far-flung 
geographic  area,  and  its  scientists  and 
scholars  would  retain  the  capability  of 
very  soon  again  producing  even  more 
nuclear  weapons  and  far  better  and  more 
powerful  than  the  first  crude  warheads 
produced  there.  We  should  realize  that 


in  this  nuclear  age  of  change  and  chal¬ 
lenge  even  a  small  group  of  scientist 
are  just  as  valuable  or  more  valuable 
to  any^nation,  to  China  and  to  this  Ra¬ 
tion,  than  any  existing  nuclear  ins>alla- 
tions. 

Assuming  that  we  could /destroy 
China’s  capability  for  producing  nuclear 
weapons  for  a  short  time  and  that  we 
did  destroy  all  the  existing  nuclear  in¬ 
stallations,  how  could  wc/ossible  bar  or 
prevent  the  access  of  the  Chinese  to  the 
raw  materials  necessayy  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fissionable  nyclear  charges?  As¬ 
sume  we  did  hurl  pdr  air  power  over  the 
Chinese  mainlai/,  as  this  gentleman 
suggests.  Would  we  have  our  Air  Force 
attempt  to  lawwaste  all  of  the  factories 
that  they  be/eld  below  them  where  they 
might  suspect  that  some  use  was  being 
made  of  /aw  materials  to  manufacture 
nuclear/pombs?  How  could  we  do  that 
anyway  when  it  is  readily  possible  for 
meiyof  intelligence  to  disperse  such  in¬ 
stallations  and  even  locate  them  in  cities 
hr  the  midst  of  massive  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation  or  underground  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  in  such  manner  that  our 
bombs  could  not  destroy  them? 

Then,  above  everything  else,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  us  with  our  missile 
power,  air  power,  and  land  forces  to  kill 
all  of  those  individuals  who  comprehend 
how  atomic  weapons  are  made.  In  other 
words,  even  now  in  a  preemptive  war 
in  a  day  of  infamy  followed  by  other 
days  of  infamy,  were  we  to  destroy  the 
lives  of  million  of  Chinese  men,  women, 
and  children,  we  could  not  possibly  kill 
off  all  the  scientists. 

I  am  mentioning  this  to  state  how  fool¬ 
hardy  the  gentleman’s  proposal  is.  Let 
us  realize  that  China  is  a  huge  nation 
that  has  great  diversity  and  a  great 
quantity  of  natural  resources;  that  there 
are  700  million  men,  women  and  children 
living  within  the  borders  of  China;  that 
China  is  a  nation  with  a  great  history 
and  its  people  have  a  tradition  of  being 
industrious.  The  Chinese  are  people  of 
high  intellectual  attainments  and  busi¬ 
ness  and  scientific  achievements.  They 
have  a  great  cultural  background.  It  is 
ibvious  to  all  that  China  is  now  a  great 
pWer  and  within  10  or  20  years  it  will 
be\>ne  of  the  three  greatest  powers  on 
the  earth. 

We  lire  proud  of  the  American  citizens 
we  havedn  our  midst,  in  Hawaii  and  else¬ 
where,  ram,  women  and  children  of  Chi¬ 
nese  descent.  We  have  in  this  body  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  the  sovereign  State 
of  Hawaii  Hiram  Fong,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  respected  Members  of  this 
body,  whose  father  and  mother  and  all 
his  ancestors  wer\  Chinese  and  lived  in 
China. 

I  advert  to  that  fJbct  to  indicate  an¬ 
other  facet  and  to  indicate  how  fool¬ 
hardy  that  suggestion  oi\hetorical  ques- 
ton  was. 

Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  Repre¬ 
sentative  Rivers  or  anyone  else  can  do  to 
stop  China’s  advance.  Even  the  grossly 
inhumane  use  of  atomic  and  bacteriolog¬ 
ical  weapons  could  not  do  that.  \,et  us 
hear  no  more  about  this  rhetorical  ques¬ 
tion.  A  proposal  to  do  anything  of  this 
sort  would  be  foreign  to  the  American 
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waj*  of  life,  foreign  to  the  great  history 
and  hoble  traditions  of  our  country  from 
colonial  days  to  the  present  time.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  would  be  so  inhuman  and 
so  callous  that  we  as  a  Nation  would  be 
downgraded  before  all  of  the  world,  even 
to  a  greater  ft^tent  than  was  Adolph  Hit¬ 
ler’s  Germany 

The  distinguished  Congressman  who 
made  this  bombastic  speech  gave  little  or 
no  thought  to  the\fact  that  were  we  to 
bomb  the  nuclear  ^installations  within 
the  Red  Chinese  mainland,  immediately 
Communist  China  witftuts  population  of 
700  million  and  with  its  tremendously 
powerful  land  army  would  go  to  war 
against  the  United  States\over running 
southeast  Asia,  and  in  doingSthis  killing 
many  thousands  of  American  (Si’s. 

Any  self-respecting  nation  attacked 
in  such  a  manner  as  was  proposeaVn  this 
Connecticut  speech  made  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  the  other  body  would  havh  no 
other  course  open  to  it.  Furthermore  res 
certain  as  sunrise  follows  the  sunset,  tnfc 
Soviet  Union,  obligated  by  its  commit-' 
ment  and  alliance  to  Communist  China, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  its  leaders  and 
the  Russian  people  seek  friendship  and 
not  war  wth  this  nation,  would  in¬ 
evitably  mobilize  its  forces  and  unleash 
its  missiles,  and  the  third  world  war — 
and  this  a  war  on  annihilation — would 
begin. 

Mr.  President,  this  arm-chair  militarist 

says: 

I  will  insist  on  victory  in  Vietnam. 
Anything  short  of  that  would  be  treasonable. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a 
more  bombastic  statement  than  that. 
Unfortunately,  this  particular  arm-chair 
militarist  has  the  title  of  chairman  of  a 
powerful  committee. 

The  President,  who  is  Comander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  has  repeat¬ 
edly  announced  his  desire  and  hope  that 
representatives  of  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnam  and  other  nations  meet 
with  us  at  a  conference  table,  that  we 
are  glad  to  talk  settlement  and  seek  a 
ceasefire. 

He  has  said  time  and  time  again — and 
that  is  our  position  at  the  present  time, 
despite  the  bombast  from  the  gentleman 
from  the  other  body — that  we  should/ 
seek  negotiations  unconditionally,  witl 
out  any  conditions  whatsoever. 

Our  situation  is  bad  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  It  is  far  worse  than  it  was  at  year 
ago  or  when  President  Eisenhower  first 
committed  our  Armed  Forces  .m  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  too  late  now  for  us  to  say 
a  mistake  was  made,  because  we  were 
committed  in  1954  and  weJiave  been  in¬ 
volved  there  since  that  time,  and  appar¬ 
ently  things  have  gope  from  bad  to 
worse. 

Despite  these  statements  that  should 
never  have  been  msrae — he  said : 

I  will  insist  on  victory  in  Vietnam.  Any¬ 
thing  short  of  that  would  be  treasonable. 

We  Americans  seek  and  hope  for  a 
negotiated  Settlement  involving  major 
concessions  by  both  sides  which  will  of¬ 
fer  the  Communists  and  Vietcong  a  rea¬ 
sonable'  and  attractive  alternative  to 
military  victory. 

We  seek  a  ceasefire  and  seek  the  time 
when  the  neighbors  to  the  North  and 
certain  people  in  South  Vietnam  will 


cease  their  aggression.  Then  we  look 
forward  to  withdrawing  our  forces  from 
southeast  Asia. 

Such  a  ceasefire  or  peace  similar  to 
that  attained  in  South  Korea  is  a  con¬ 
summation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Let 
us  try  to  attain  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


UNIVERSITIES  GROUP  NOT  IN 
COALITION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
7, 1  inserted  in  the  Record — pages  15246- 
15247 — an  article  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register  which  pui-ported  to  describe  a 
coalition  of  organizations  working  to¬ 
gether  for  legislative  and  partisan  politi¬ 
cal  purposes. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Register, 
the  National  Association  of  State  Uni¬ 
versities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  one  of 
the  organizations  included  in  the  article’, 
said  the  report  as  far  as  it  was  concerned 
was  without  foundation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
;r,  entitled  “Universities  Group  Not  in 
>alition,”  from  the  Register  of  July  19, y 
1906,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reqord, 
as  folloVs : 

[Prom  Ne  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Roister, 
July  19,  1965] 

Universities  Group  Not  In  .(Coalition 
To  the  Editor. 

A  July  6  new;K story  by  Nj6k  Kotz  [pur¬ 
ported]  to  describe  a  “coalition”  of  interest 
groups  “working  quietly  behind  the  scenes 
in  Congress  to  reelect.  Democratic  Congress¬ 
men  and  to  lobby  fonoohnson  administra¬ 
tion  legislation.”  Thar  ns  me  of  the  National 
Association  of  State/Uni\\rsities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  was  included  in  the  list  of 
organizations  which,  Mr.  Botz  says,  have 
been  “meeting/  regularly  inv  Washington 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Donald  EUinger 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.” 

The  arti/e  is  completely  without  founda¬ 
tion  as  far  as  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
is  concerned.  The  association  has  not\does 
not, /and  will  not  participate  in  partisan 
poyrical  activity  of  any  kind 

rith  respect  to  education  legislation,  it. 
Las  long  been  customary  for  organizations 
interested  in  this  area  to  meet  together  with 
or  without  representatives  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  currently  in  office  *  *  * .  At  no  time 
have  I  or  members  of  my  staff  participated 
in  meetings  of  this  kind  at  which  there  was 
discussion  of  or  plans  for  support  of  or  op¬ 
position  to  candidates  for  public  office,  or  of 
proposed  legislation  in  partisan  terms. 

Russell  I.  Thackrey, 
Executive  Secretary,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  State  Universities  and  Land ■■ 
Grant  Colleges,  Washington.  D.C. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  proceed  on  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection - 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  has 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  agreed 
to  this? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then  I  shall 
not  object. 


VIETNAM— THE  REAL  MEANING/ 

OF  “UNCONDITIONAL  NEGOTL 

TIONS” 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President/ ever 
since  President  Johnson’s  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore 
on  April  7,  all  kinds  of  interpretations 
have  been  made  of  the  meanmg  of  “un¬ 
conditional  negotiations”/the  phrase 
which  appeared  in  his  aflaress. 

All  peace-loving  people  are  prayerful 
that  there  will  be  a  prompt  end  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  tiiat  peace  will  come 
to  that  area.  Bm  few  peace-loving 
people  will  tolerate  an  end  to  the  war  at 
the  price  of  freedom  or  the  profit  for 
aggression.  The  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam — in¬ 
deed  the  narional  interest  of  all  nations, 
large  and'  small,  whose  people  live  in 
freedorn/-repudiates  a  policy  of  peace  at 
any  price.  There  is  a  price  to  be  paid 
for  r/ace  and  it  is  only  with  a  clear  un¬ 
demanding  of  what  that  price  is  that 
tly5se  who  speak  of  “negotiations”  can 
lak  meaningfully. 

The  President  has  emphasized  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  that  the  United  States  will 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to 
achieve  our  objectives  in  Vietnam. 
These  objectives,  he  has  pointed  out,  are 
to  persuade  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
leave  their  neighbor,  South  Vietnam, 
alone — to  cease  and  desist  from  direct¬ 
ing,  controlling,  and  supplying  war  ma¬ 
teriel  and  manpower  to  the  Vietcong 
military  forces  in  South  Vietnam;  fur¬ 
ther,  to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  in 
ending  the  attacks  of  the  Vietcong  so 
that  the  people  can  live  in  peace  and 
freedom.  This  is  the  price  of  peace  in 
South  Vietnam. 

These  objectives  could  be  achieved 
through  peaceful  negotiations — if  the 
leaders  in  Hanoi  were  willing  to  pay  this 
price.  They  understand  very  clearly 
that  this  is  the  price  and  they  have  to 
date  been  unwilling  to  pay  it.  They 
have  chosen,  instead,  to  pay  a  higher 
price  by  forcing  South  Vietnam  and  her 
allies  to  achieve  these  objectives  in  a 
war. 

The  President  has  said  that  “We  do 
lot  intend  to  be  defeated.”  This  is  an- 
o'ther  way  of  saying  that  we  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  fail  in  our  military  efforts  to 
achieve  our  objectives. 

The^resident  has  also  stated  a  “win” 
policy  for  our  war  effort  when  he  declared 
on  June 

In  the  future  I  will  call  upon  our  people 
to  make  further  sacrifices  because  this  is  a 
good  program,  and  the  starts  we  are  making 
are  good  starts.  \This  is  the  only  way  that 
I  know  in  which  we  can  really  win,  not  only 
the  military  battlfN. against  aggression,  but 
the  wider  war  for  tnV  freedom  and  progress 
of  all  men. 

Winning  the  military  battle  would 
naturally  mean  attaining  our  objectives. 

I  might  point  out  that  earlier  this  year 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  seated  that  we 
are  going  to  help  the  SouthNyietnamese 
win  the  war. 

There  are  some  who  say  tha\  no  one 
ever  wins  a  war.  While  it  is  true  that 
war  brings  great  hardship  and  suffering, 
it  is  not  true  that  the  objectives  stated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  Star 
cannot  be  won.  They  are  moral  object 
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erfes  and  the  bakery  unions,  a  “phoney” 
argument. 

Tha.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  calls  the 
bread  tax  charge  an  exaggerated  argu¬ 
ment  and  suggests  that  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  additional  returns  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  “if  tim  Great  Society  is  ever  to 
incorporate  \s  diminishing  rural  pop¬ 
ulation.’ 

I  ask  unanintous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  include  t^e  two  editorials  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 
June  29,  1965] 

Bread  Tax  Charg'J 

The  attack  against  the  wheat  ad^eage  diver¬ 
sion  and  price  support  program  as  a  bread 
tax  on  consumers  is  one  of  the  mork  cynical 
pieces  of  political  demagogy  to  be  practiced 
lately.  This  program  requires  domestic 
processors  of  wheat  to  buy  certificates  w^rth 
75  cents  a  bushel  and  exporters  to  buy  cer¬ 
tificates  worth  30  cents  a  bushel.  The  cei 
tificates  are  given  to  farmers  as  a  part  of 
their  payment  for  complying  with  acreage 
restrictions. 

Since  the  certificate  program  began,  the 
price  support  loan  on  wheat  has  been  reduced 
from  $2  a  bushel  to  $1.25.  The  average 
“blend”  certificate  value,  which  depends  on 
the  ratio  of  domestic  to  export  sales,  last  year 
was  43  cents  and  this  year  is  to  be  44  cents. 
The  total  support  price  to  wheat  growers  this 
years  will  average  $1.69  per  bushel,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $2  in  1962. 

The  domestic  miller  will  pay  about  the 
same  for  wheat  this  year  as  in  1962,  since 
the  market  price  plus  the  certificate  will 
cost  about  $2  per  bushel. 

The  “bread  tax”  charge  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  part  of  the  price  support  cost  now 
is  paid  by  the  public  as  consumers  instead  of 
taxpayers.  The  flour  millers  pass  on  the  cost 
of  the  certificates  in  the  price  of  flour. 

The  bread  tax  charge  is  cynical  because 
everyone  knows  the  price  of  bread  is  only 
slightly  related  to  the  price  of  wheat.  The 
cost  of  wheat  makes  up  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  retail  price  of  bread  and  other  bakery 
products.  About  80  percent  of  the  price  is 
made  up  of  processing  and  marketing  costs. 

The  total  cost  of  wheat  to  flour  millers  is  no 
higher  than  it  was  3  years  ago  and  is  lower 
than  it  was  in  the  early  1950’s  when  price 
supports  were  higher.  Yet  the  prices  of  bread 
and  other  wheat  products  are  considerably, 
higher  because  of  increased  labor  and  oth« 
manufacturing  costs. 

The  price  of  white  bread  has  risen  eyery 
year  since  1950  but  not  because  the  price  of 
wheat  went  up.  If  the  wheat  progranris  ex¬ 
tended  by  Congress  and  the  administration 
recommendations  are  approved,  the  wheat 
certificates  will  be  increased  in  vaiue.  Since 
the  cost  of  wheat  in  a  loaf  7oi  bread  is 
around  2  cents,  raising  the  certificate  value 
to  $1.25  (a  20-percent  increase  in  the  total 
cost  of  wheat  to  the  miller )ybould  not  justify 
as  much  as  a  1-cent  increase  in  the  price  of 
bread. 

If  this  part  of  the  subsidy  is  paid  in  the 
form  of  a  charge  on/consumers  instead  of 
taxpayers,  it  canno y  affect  low-income  con¬ 
sumers  perceptiblj 

Whether  it  is  sf  good  idea  to  raise  the  re¬ 
turns  to  wheat/growers  by  any  method  is  a 
separate  question.  But  the  method  of  a 
higher  certificate  value  should  not  be  dis¬ 
carded  on  /uch  phony  ground  as  the  bread 
tax  arguqjfent. 


[Frony  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
Aug.  10,  1965] 

A  Rural  Rescue  Act 
the  Johnson  administration  could  apply 
same  consensus  strategy  to  farm  policy 


that  it  has  so  successfully  applied  to  several 
major  new  bills,  the  result  would  be  a  bold 
new  farm  program.  But  there  is  no  con¬ 
sensus  on  farm  policy. 

Consequently  Congress  faces  a  fight  over 
the  administration  bill  reported  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  The  fight  pits  what 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  calls  the 
Bread  Trust  against  what  his  opponents  term 
a  bread  tax. 

These  charges  focus  public  attention  on 
only  one  aspect  of  the  farm  bill:  the  wheat 
provision.  It  would  require  wheat  processors 
to  buy  certificates  at  $1.25  a  bushel,  instead 
of  75  cents.  The  50-cent  increase,  plus  reg 
ular  price  supports  at  $1.25,  would  give  the 
farmer  $2.50  a  bushel — or  nearly  parity 

No  doubt  the  processors  would  pass  the 
Increased  certificates  charge  on  to  consum¬ 
ers.  So  the  processors,  joined  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  speak  of 
bread  tax.  It  is  an  exaggerated  charge.  The 
Agriculture  Committee  majority  doubts  that 
the  new  costs  to  processors  would  add  as 
much  as  a  penny  to  their  costs  on  a  loaf  of 
bread.  The  farmer  receives  only  about 
cents  for  the  wheat  in  one  loaf,  and  though 
the  retail  price  has  gone  up  8  cents  in  recent 
years,  the  farmer  has  not  had  any  share  of 
the  rise. 

Secretary  Freeman  bases  his  counterattack 
pVtly  on  the  fact  that  five  major  processors 
anamg  3,500  baking  firms  enjoyed  57  perpent 
of  the  baking  industry’s  profits  (after  takes) . 
His  exaggerated  talk  of  a  bread  trust  does 
not  pro\e,  however,  that  a  few  companies  set 
the  pricevof  bread.  It  does  suggest/the  irony 
of  such  industrial  giants  suddenlyrushing  to 
the  defense \>f  the  poor  farmer  /nd  the  poor 
consumer. 

In  all  this  flamboyant  propaganda  there  is 
the  question  of  rbe  extent  yb  which  the  bur¬ 
den  of  farm  subsidies  should  be  transferred 
from  the  taxpayer^  to  ,4he  consumer.  In 
theory,  tax-supportekl /subsidies  are  fairer 
In  practice,  if  the  Hodw  committee  and  Mr. 
Freeman  are  right,  the  Consumer  should  pay 
very  little  more  f<kkread^vhile  the  Govern¬ 
ment  saves  more/han  $150  Knillion  a  year  and 
raises  wheat  farmers’  income\by  as  much. 

This  will  b a  neat  trick  if  i\ works,  and  it 
is  worth  a  t/ial.  It  is  worth  atrial  because 
the  alternatives  of  no  farm  billW  of  con¬ 
tinued  high  Federal  costs  are  unacceptable, 
and  bemuse  a  slight  shift  in  the  coskof  food 
to  th</ people  who  buy  it  makes  somdysense. 
Imarily  it  is  worth  a  trial  becausetntral 
irica  lives  increasingly  close  to  poverty 
id  needs  help.  Only  400,000  of  3  mini; 
’armors  earn  anything  near  parity  incorn 
despite  the  flight  from  farm  to  city.  We 
would  prefer  to  see  a  farm  program  with 
payments  graduated  to  individual  need,  but 
surely  the  Nation’s  food  costs  must  be  grad 
uated  to  the  needs  of  its  food  producers. 

Today  8  percent  of  the  population  produces 
food  for  all  the  population.  Despite  this 
record  of  general  efficiency,  farm  prices  have 
dropped  15  percent  in  17  years  while  living 
costs  have  increased  35  percent.  America 
spends  less  on  food,  proportionately,  than 
any  other  country,  but  farmers  as  a  whole  do 
not  enjoy  a  proportionate  share  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  they  have  helped  to  create. 

Well-fed  Americans  can  afford  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  food.  One  way  or  another  they 
will  have  to  do  so,  if  the  Great  Society  is  ever 
to  incorporate  its  diminishing  rural  popula¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if 
America  wants  to  continue  to  enjoy 
abundant  food  at  the  lowest  real  cost 
any  nation  ever  enjoyed — less  than  18y2 
percent  of  income — some  consideration 
is  going  to  have  to  be  shown  for  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  that  food. 

The  producers  are  not  Kigmies. 

If  they  continue  to  be  treated  as  such, 
the  day  will  not  be  far  off  that  a  few 


huge  corporations  will  control  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  as  they  now  controPthe 
bulk  of  baking,  and  food  prices  will,  in 
my  opinion,  begin  to  rise  substantially. 

The  Nation  will  then  know  what  bread 
taxes  and  food  taxes,  asse^ed  by  a 
monopolistic  food  productipn  industry, 
really  a.rq. _ 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1965”. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I - YOUTH  PROGRAMS 

Job  Corps — Cuban  refugees 
'  Sec.  2.  Section  104(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  native  and 
citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as 
a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  1,  1959, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or 
212(d)(5),  respectively,  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  considered  a 
permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.” 

Job  Corps — Enrollee  affidavits 
Sec.  3.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(d)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  an 
enrollee  who  is  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba 
described  in  section  104(a)  of  this  Act)  must 
take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation 
in  the  following  form:  ‘I  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States  against 
all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic’.  The 
provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  oath 
or  affirmation  required  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion.” 

Job  Corps — Application  of  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees’  Compensation  Act 
Sec.  4.  Section  106(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1965,  to  read  as 
follows: 

(A)  The  term  ‘performance  of  duty’  in 
the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while 
absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  in  an  activity  (in¬ 
cluding  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  author¬ 
ized  by  or  under  the  direction  and  supervis¬ 
ion  of  the  Corps.” 

Job  Corps — Enrollee  work  activities 
Sec.  5.  Section  110  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  word  “male”  before  the  word  "enrollees” 
in  the  first  sentence. 

Sec.  6.  Section  114(a)  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
unnumbered  paragraph  following  the  end  of 
subsection  (a),  as  follows: 

“For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in 
the  United  States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmi¬ 
grant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to  January 
1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214 
(a)  or  212(d)  (5),  respectively,  of  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States.” 
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Work  training  programs — Limitations  on 
Federal  assistance 

Sec.  7.  The  first  sentence  of  section  115  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  by  striking  out 
",  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,”. 

Work-study  programs — Limitations  on 
Federal  assistance 

Sec.  8.  Section  124(f)  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“three”,  and  by  striking  out  "or  June  30, 
1966,  whichever  is  later,”. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II - URBAN  AND  RURAL 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Community  action  programs — Public 
information 

Sec.  9.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3), 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
and”,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“(5)  which  includes  provision  for  feasi¬ 
ble  access  of  the  public  to  information  in¬ 
cluding,  but  not  limited  to,  reasonable  op¬ 
portunity  for  public  hearings  at  the  request 
of  appropriate  local  community  groups,  and 
reasonable  public  access  to  books  and  records 
of  the  agency  or  agencies  engaged  in  the 
development,  conduct,  and  administration  of 
the  program,  in  accordance  with  procedures 
approved  by  the  Director.” 

Sec.  10.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

Between  the  words  “including”  and  “em¬ 
ployment”  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 

(a),  insert  the  words:  “but  not  limited  to”. 

Between  the  words  “management,”  and 
“welfare”  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(a),  insert  the  words:  “family  planning,  con¬ 
sumer  credit  education,  consumer  debt  coun¬ 
seling,”. 

Special  programs  for  the  chronically  unem¬ 
ployed  poor 

Sec.  11.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  redesig¬ 
nating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (f)  and 
adding  after  subsection  (c)  a  new  subsection 
(d)  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  under  this  section  for  special  pro¬ 
grams  (1)  which  involve  activities  directed 
to  the  needs  of  those  chronically  unemployed 
poor  who  have  poor  employment  prospects 
and  are  unable,  because  of  age  or  otherwise, 
to  secure  appropriate  employment  or  train¬ 
ing  assistance  under  other  programs,  (2) 
which,  in  addition  to  other  services  provided, 
will  enable  such  persons  to  participate  in 
projects  for  the  betterment  or  beautification 
of  the  community  or  area  served  by  the  pro¬ 
gram,  including  without  limitation  activities 
which  will  contribute  to  the  management, 
conservation,  or  development  of  natural 
resources,  recreational  areas,  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  parks,  highways,  and 
other  lands,  and  (3)  which  are  conducted  in 
accordance  with  standards  adequate  to  as¬ 
sure  that  the  program  is  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est  and  otherwise  consistent  with  policies 
applicable  under  this  Act  for  the  protection 
of  employed  workers  and  the  maintenance  of 
basic  rates  of  pay  and  other  suitable  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment.” 

General  community  action  programs — self- 
help  housing  rehabilitation 

Sec.  12.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection : 

“(e)  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
section  the  Director  shall  also  give  special 
consideration  to  programs  which  will, 
through  self-help,  rehabilitate  substandard 
housing  and  provide  instruction  in  basic 
skills  associated  with  such  rehabilitation: 


Provided,  That  such  programs  will  not  result 
in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers.” 
General  community  action  programs — limita¬ 
tions  on  Federal  assistance 

Sec.  13  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
208(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ",  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is 
later,”. 

(b)  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  and  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b) 
as  follows: 

“(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  pre¬ 
scribe  regulations  establishing  objective  cri¬ 
teria  pursuant  to  which  assistance  may  be 
reduced  below  90  per  centum  for  such  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  or  components  as 
have  received  assistance  under  section  205 
for  a  period  prescribed  in  such  regulations.” 

(c)  Section  208(c)  of  such  Act  (as  so  re¬ 
designated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  “The  requirement 
imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Director 
may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  ob¬ 
jective  criteria  for  determinations  covering 
situations  where  a  literal  application  of  such 
requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary 
hardship  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved.” 

Participation  of  State  activities 

Sec.  14.  Section  209(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  period  the  following:  “in¬ 
cluding,  but  not  limited  to,  continuing  con¬ 
sultation  with  appropriate  State  agencies 
on  the  development,  conduct,  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  programs”. 

Disapproval  of  plans 

Sec.  15.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  repealed.  Sub¬ 
section  “(d)”  is  redesignated  “(c)”. 

Notices 

Sec.  16.  Section  209  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(d)  When  the  Director  receives  an  ap¬ 
plication  from  a  private  nonprofit  agency  for 
a  community  action  program  to  be  carried  on 
in  a  community  in  which  there  is  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  carrying  on  a  number 
of  component  programs,  he  shall,  within  five 
days,  give  notice  to  such  community  action 
agency  of  the  receipt  of  such  application. 
When  the  Director  determines  that  a  sepa¬ 
rate  contract  or  grant  is  desirable  and  prac¬ 
tical  and  that  special  cause  has  been  shown, 
he  is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  directly  to, 
or  to  contract  directly  with,  such  agency. 

Sec.  17.  Section  211  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  retitled  to  include 
the  words  “political  activities  and”  pre¬ 
ceding  the  word  “preference”. 

Section  211  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (a),  as  fol¬ 
lows,  and  redesignating  existing  section  211 
as  subsection  “(b) 

“(a)  Any  person  who  is  employed  by  any 
agency  administering  or  conducting  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  receiving  assistance 
under  this  part  and  whose  salary  is  paid  in 
principal  part  from  funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  part,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  State  or  local  agency 
for  the  purposes  and  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  prevent  pernicious 
political  activities’,  approved  August  2,  1939 
(53  Stat.  1147),  as  amended.” 

Adult  basic  education  programs — 
Payments;  Federal  share 

Sec.  18.  Section  216(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “and  the  fiscal  year  eriding  June 
30,  1966,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,”. 
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Adult  basic  education  programs— 
Teacher  training 

Sec.  19.  Part  B  of  title  n  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “From  the  sums  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  out  this  title”  in  section 
213(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “From 
so  much  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allo¬ 
cated  to  carry  out  this  part  as  is  not  reserved 
pusuant  to  section  218”;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  218  as  sec¬ 
tion  219  and  inserting  immediately  after  sec¬ 
tion  217  the  following  new  section  218: 

“ Teacher  training  projects 

“Sec.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry 
out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  re¬ 
served  and  used  by  the  Director  to  provide 
(directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities,  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  or  other  appropriate 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or 
organizations  to  provide,  training  to  persons 
engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  as  instruc¬ 
tors  for  individuals  described  in  section  212, 
with  such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any 
(including  traveling  and  subsistence  ex¬ 
penses)  ,  for  persons  undergoing  such  train¬ 
ing  and  their  dependents  as  the  Director 
may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  deter¬ 
mine.” 

Voluntary  assistance  program  for  needy 
children 

Sec.  20.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  part  C  thereof,  and  by  redesignating  part 
D  as  part  C  and  section  221  as  section  220. 
Amendments  to  Title  III — Special  Pro¬ 
to  COMBAT  POVERTY  IN  RURAL  AREAS 

Sec.  21.  In  title  III  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  in  the  heading  “Part 
A — Authority  To  Make  Grants  and  Loans”, 
delete  the  words  “Grants  and”  and  the  dash 
after  the  word  “make”  in  the  first  subse¬ 
quent  sentence  and  the  subsequent  number 
“(1)”. 

Cooperative  association — prohibition  of 
loans  to  assist  manufacturing 

Sec.  22.  Section  305(f)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  proviso:  “:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  packing,  canning,  cooking,  freez¬ 
ing,  or  other  processing  used  in  preparing  or 
marketing  edible  farm  products,  including 
dairy  products,  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
manufacturing  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  results  in  the  creation  of  a  new  or 
different  substance.” 

Assistance  for  migrant  and  seasonally  em¬ 
ployed  agricultural  employees 

Sec.  23.  Section  311  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“Migrants  and  seasonally  employed  agricul¬ 
tural  employees 

“Sec.  311.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
develop  and  implement  a  program  of  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State 
and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  institu¬ 
tions,  and  cooperatives  in  establishing,  ad¬ 
ministering,  and  operating  programs  which 
will  meet,  or  substantially  and  primarily  con¬ 
tribute  to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of  mi¬ 
gratory  workers  and  seasonal  farm  laborers 
and  their  families  in  the  fields  of  housing, 
sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of 
children.” 

Sec.  24.  Section  331(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  “January  31,  1965”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  “June  30,  1966”. 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  V - WORK  EXPERIENCE 

PROGRAM 

Sec.  25.  Section  502  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  (1)  by 
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Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  “Workers  in  farm 
families  with  less  than  $1,200  net  family  in¬ 
come  shall  be  considered  unemployed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title.”,  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  of  the  last  sentence  the  following:  “for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,”. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI - ADMINISTRATION 

AND  COORDINATION 

Vista  volunteers — Assignment;  application  of 
other  provisions  and  Federal  laws 
Sec.  26.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  in  para¬ 
graph  (2)  following  the  clause  designation 
“(C)”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “in  con¬ 
nection  with  programs  or  activities  author¬ 
ized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act.” 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  (1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  section  104(d)  of  this 
Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  ap¬ 
plicable  with  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirma¬ 
tion;  but,  except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  volunteers 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  in¬ 
cluding  those  relating  to  hours  of  work, 
rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal  employee 
benefits. 

“(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and 
such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under 
section  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act, 
except  that  for  purposes  of  the  computation 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section 
106(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the  en¬ 
trance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949. 

“(3)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  entitled 
•An  Act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  ac¬ 
tivities’,  approved  August  2,  1939  (53  Stat. 
1147),  a  volunteer  under  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  person  employed  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

National  Advisory  Council 
Sec.  27.  Section  605  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  605.  (a)  The  President  shall,  during 
1965,  appoint  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Economic  Opportunity  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  “Advisory  Council”)  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reviewing  the  administration  and 
operation  of  programs  under  this  Act,  eval¬ 
uating  their  effectiveness  in  furthering  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  making  recommen¬ 
dations  for  the  improvement  of  such  pro¬ 
grams,  administration,  and  operation,  in¬ 
cluding  proposals  for  changes  in  this  Act. 

“(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  shall  consist  of 
twenty-one  persons  who  shall  be  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  public  in  general  and  appropriate 
fields  of  endeavor  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  From  among  the  members  of  the 
Advisory  Council  the  President  shall  desig¬ 
nate  a  Chairman,  who  shall  not  be  a  regular 
full-time  employee  of  the  United  States. 
The  Advisory  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  often  than 
twice  a  year.  The  Director  shall  be  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

“(c)  The  Advisory  Council  is  authorized 
to  engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  its  functions,  and 
the  Director  shall,  in  addition,  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Advisory  Council  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  perti¬ 


nent  data  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out 
such  functions. 

"(d)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  make  an 
annual  report  of  its  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  President  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  calendar  year  beginning 
with  the  calendar  year  1966.  The  President 
shall  transmit  each  such  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  together  with  his  comments  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  .’  ’ 

Programs  for  the  elderly  poor 

Sec.  28.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

" Programs  for  the  elderly  poor 

“Sec.  610.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  whenever  feasible  the  special 
problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  development,  conduct,  and 
administration  of  programs  under  this  Act.” 

Affidavits 

Sec.  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  616  thereof  and  substituting  a 
new  section  616,  as  follows: 

" Transfer  of  funds 

“Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
on  appropriations  under  any  title  of  this  Act, 
not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  or  allocated  from  any  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Di¬ 
rector  to  carry  out  programs  or  activities 
under  such  title  may  be  transferred  and 
used  by  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of  car¬ 
rying  out  programs  or  activities  under  any 
other  such  title;  but  no  such  transfer  shall 
result  in  increasing  the  amounts  otherwise 
available  under  any  title  by  more  than  10 
per  centum.” 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  30.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  131  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $535,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.” 

(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  220  of 
such  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by  section  14 
of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "two” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  “For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$340,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $880,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  ap¬ 
propriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law;  $150,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
section  205(d).” 

(c) (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  321 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $55,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
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succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  ap¬ 
propriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.’’ 

(d) (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  503 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorized  by  law.” 

(e) (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  615 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title  (other  than 
for  purposes  of  making  credits  to  the  re¬ 
volving  fund  established  by  section  606(a) ) , 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.” 

AMENDMENT  TO  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 

ACT - MORATORIUM  ON  STUDENT  LOANS  TO 

VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 

Sec.  31.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section 
205(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  425(b)  (2)  (A) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “or”  before  “(iii)”  and  by 
inserting  before  the  proviso  and  after  “Peace 
Corps  Act”  the  following:  “,  or  (iv)  not  in 
excess  of  three  years  during  which  the  bor¬ 
rower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under  sec¬ 
tion  603  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964”. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  outstand¬ 
ing  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  without 
the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
only  a  year  ago  President  Johnson 
signed  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
into  law,  and  the  war  on  poverty  was  of¬ 
ficially  declared. 

When  we  began  this  endeavor  to  Ijft 
one-fifth  of  our  Nation  from  the  depths 
of  poverty,  we  knew  that  success  would 
not  come  quickly  or  be  easily  attained. 

Yet  we  have  made  a  beginning  on  an 
enterprise  that  is  probably  as  difficult  as 
any  peacetime  program  this  Govern¬ 
ment  has  ever  undertaken. 

Taking  both  the  good  and  the  bad,  it 
is,  I  believe,  a  beginning  that  holds  solid 
promise  for  the  future. 

The  bill  we  now  consider,  H.R.  8283, 
does  not  greatly  increase  the  scope  of  the 
legislation  under  which  we  are  waging 
this  war. 
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Nor  does  it  make  any  major  changes  in 
the  character  or  direction  of  existing 

programs. 

It  does,  however,  sustain  the  effort  we 
have  begun,  and  it  reaffirms  this  Nation’s 
commitment  to  prosecute  the  war  on 
poverty  with  maximum  effectiveness. 

From  a  purely  statistical  point  of  view, 
the  record  of  the  first  9  months  of  opera¬ 
tion  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is-  an  impressive  one. 

It  is  a  record  that  includes  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  from  scratch,  of  47  operating 
Job  Corps  centers  with  10,000  assigned 
enrollees;  the  inauguration  of  639 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects  to 
provide  work  and  training  for  close  to 
300,000  young  men  and  women;  the  initi¬ 
ation  of  work-study  programs  for  54,000 
low-income  students  in  648  colleges  and 
universities  during  the  first  spring 
semester  of  operation;  the  making  of  771 
separate  community  action  grants,  and 
nearly  2,400  grants  of  Project  Head  Start 
for  over  half  a  million  4-  and  5-year  olds 
who  are  receiving  special  attention  in 
13,000  child  development  centers  all 
across  the  country;  the  provision  of  basic 
rudimentary  education  for  nearly  43,372 
functionally  illiterate,  poor  adults;  the 
making  of  low-interest  loans  to  11,000 
low-income  rural  families  to  improve 
their  farms  or  to  inaugurate  or  expand 
nonagricultural  enterprises:  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  housing,  sanitation,  day  care,  and 
education  assistance  to  75,000  migrant 
agricultural  workers  under  53  separate 
grants;  the  provision  of  constructive 
work  training  and  other  assistance  to  un¬ 
employed  fathers  and  other  needy  per¬ 
sons  through  164  separate  projects  serv¬ 
ing  88,700  participants  with  276,000 
dependents. 

These  accomplishments,  it  -seems  to 
me,  are  even  more  impressive  when  one 
considers  that  in  the  short  time  this  war 
on  poverty  has  been  underway,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  also  had 
the  task  of  recruiting  and  organizing  a 
staff,  of  formulating  these  programs,  and 
of  developing  the  regulations  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  their  administration. 

Obviouly,  these  accomplishments  do 
not  show  ultimate  success.  The  record 
does,  however,  show  progress. 

I  am  sure  there  have  been  mistakes.  I 
am  sure  there  have  been  administrative 
mishaps  that  occur  even  in  well-estab¬ 
lished  agencies,  much  less  one  that  has 
been  in  existence  only  a  few  months. 

But  it  is  important  that  criticisms  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — and  its 
administration — is  placed  in  the  proper 
perspective. 

We  cannot  let  sniping  at  the  program 
overshadow  the  fact  that,  here  at  last, 
is  a  determined,  concentrated  attack  on 
one  of  civilized  man’s  oldest  enemies — 
poverty. 

To  permit  that  would  be  to  officially 
ignore  the  millions  who  live  under  pov¬ 
erty  conditions  and  refuse  to  tackle  the 
barriers  that  keep  them  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  from  enjoying  our  unprecedented 
prosperity. 

Rather,  we  must  constructively  assist 
OEO  in  meeting  the  objectives  set  for  it 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

The  record  to  date  suggests  that,  if 
there  are  many  problems  still  to  be  met 


and  considered,  there  are  also  a  good 
many  hard  problems  that  are  now  behind 
us. 

The  bill  before  us  is  framed  in  this 
context. 

The  new  authorizations  that  it  would 
provide  are  generally  somewhat  below 
the  amounts  contained  in  the  House 
passed  bill,  but  essentially  consistent  with 
what  the  President  has  recommended  as 
necessary  to  permit  sound  and  prudent 
operations  over  fiscal  year  1966. 

In  this  respect,  the  bill  is  neither  reck¬ 
less,  nor  restrictive. 

It  is  consistent  neither  with  the  view 
of  those  who  contend  that  all  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  efforts  are  so  small  as  to  be  insig¬ 
nificant,  nor  with  the  argument  that  be- 
because  the  road  ahead  is  difficult  we 
should  stop  short,  turn  back,  and  start 
over. 

It  is  not  designed  to  make  speed  an 
overriding  goal.  But  it  is  designed  to 
build  upon  and  take  advantage  of  what 
has  already  been  accomplished. 

Apart  from  providing  new  authoriza¬ 
tions,  the  bill  makes  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act. 

Most  of  these  are  essentially  technical 
or  perfecting  amendments,  and  I  shall 
touch  upon  most  of  them  only  briefly. 

The  bill  includes  the  various  amend¬ 
ments  recommended  by  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

One  would  extend,  for  1  additional 
year,  the  authority  for  90-percent  Fed¬ 
eral  funding  of  the  work-training,  work- 
study,  and  adult-basic  education  pro¬ 
grams. 

Another  would  expand  authority  to  as¬ 
sign  VISTA  volunteers  so  that  these  un¬ 
usually  dedicated  Americans  could  be 
employed  and  their  talents  used  in  sup¬ 
port  of  any  activity  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Another  amendment  would  provide 
Job  Corps  enrollees  with  Federal  Em¬ 
ployee’s  Compensation  Act  protection 
while  they  are  on  authorized  pass  or 
traveling  to  or  from  a  Job  Corps  site, 
and  provide  more  adequate  benefits 
under  that  same  act  to  VISTA  volun¬ 
teers  as  well. 

An  amendment  would  clarify  the  Di¬ 
rector’s  authority  to  carry  out  effective 
programs  to  aid  migrants  and  season¬ 
ally  employed  agricultural  employees, 
and  permit  limited  use  of  funds  for  the 
training  of  teachers  or  instructors  in 
techniques  of  working  with  adults  under 
the  adult  basic  education  program. 

The  bill  also  generally  includes  the 
several  program  amendments  adopted 
by  the  House. 

These  would,  for  example,  enable  Cu¬ 
ban  refugees  to  enroll  in  the  Job  Corps 
and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  as¬ 
sure  that  workers  in  very  low  income 
farm  families  will  not  be  excluded  from 
work-experience  projects  under  title  V 
of  the  act. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  several 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  which 
merit  special  comment. 

One  of  these  authorizes  special  proj¬ 
ects  directed  to  the  needs  of  chronically 
unemployed  persons  who  have  poor  em¬ 
ployment  prospects. 


These  would  be  persons  who,  because 
'-'of  age  or  other  reasons,  are  unable  to 
'  secure  employment  or  training  under 
other  programs. 

They  would  work  on  projects  contrib¬ 
uting  to  such  things  as  the  management, 
conservation,  or  development  of  natural 
resources,  recreational  areas,  parks, 
highways,  and  other  lands. 

These  special  projects  would,  of  course 
have  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
standards  which  will  assure  that  they 
are  in  the  public  interest  and  consistent 
with  the  labor  policies  applied  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  programs  under  the 
act. 

The  committee  believed  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  attack  on  the  employment  prob¬ 
lems  of  these  otherwise  unemployable 
poor  should  be  mounted  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  bill  accordingly  contemplates 
that  $150  million  will  be  used  for  this 
purpose  during  the  first  year. 

The  committee  also  deemed  it  advis¬ 
able  to  remove  from  the  act  the  present 
provisions  giving  State  Governors  the 
authority  to  veto  local  community  action 
programs,  adult  basic  education,  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects. 

This  does  not  reflect  any  belief  that 
State  governments,  through  appropriate 
State  agencies,  do  not  have  an  important 
role  to  play  in  the  development  and  con¬ 
duct  of  many  antipoverty  programs. 

Obviously,  many  State  agencies  do 
have  a  proper  and  legitimate  interest  in 
these  programs. 

The  committee  did  not  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  an  interest  is  served  by 
a  provision  that  has  no  real  precedent 
in  any  other  legislation,  which  cuts 
across  established  governmental  pat¬ 
terns  at  the  State  and  local  levels,  and 
which  confers  upon  Governors  control 
over  projects  and  activities  for  which 
they  have  no  legal  responsibility. 

Such  a  provision,  in  the  view  of  the 
committee,  serves  no  program  purpose 
and,  in  fact,  does  more  to  impede  than 
foster  the  harmonious  intergovernmen¬ 
tal  relations. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  added  an 
amendment  which  reflects  its  concern 
over  the  millions  of  elderly  people  who 
are  living  in  poverty,  and  for  whom 
poverty  is  especially  difficult  to  overcome. 

The  plight  of  these  elderly  poor  clearly 
deserves  particular  attention,  and  an 
amendment  has  been  added  to  assure 
that  the  problems  of  the  elderly  poor 
shall  be  considered,  whenever  feasible,  in 
the  development  of  any  program  under 
this  act  that  can  contribute  to  meeting 
their  needs. 

It  is  the  committee’s  belief  that  the 
bill  before  us  will  give  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  the  funds  and  other 
tools  it  needs  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
poverty. 

I  certainly  urge  its  adoption. 

PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 

Mi1.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  such  additional  staff  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  as  it  may  be  found  necessary  to 
have  present  in  the  Chamber  may  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  this  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  8283. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ' 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will' 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  program  on  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

There  is  a  need  for  this  type  of  work. 
I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  this  national  program. 

I  want  to  know  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  went  into  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  closer  local  co¬ 
operation.  I  have  had  some  contact 
with  the  matter.  I  have  followed  it  with 
some  interest. 

I  find  that  groups  of  private  citizens, 
who  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  field  in 
various  communities,  seem  to  be  ignored 
at  the  present  time. 

Has  the  chairman  any  suggestion  on 
that? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No,  I  do  not  have 
any  suggestion  as  to  how  it  might  be  im¬ 
proved.  It  has  been  the  experience  of 
the  committee,  through  the  hearings  we 
conducted,  that  while  there  has  been 
some  competition  among  local  groups  for 
leadership  in  the  program,  there  was  no 
charge  that  local  people  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate.  I  do  not 
know  where  that  situation  prevails; 
therefore,  I  have  no  suggestion. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  not  criticizing 
the  way  the  bill  has  been  set  up  to  carry 
out  the  program.  My  point  is  that  we 
have  citizens  who  for  years  have  been 
interested  in  welfare  programs.  They 
know  the  conditions  in  their  communi¬ 
ties  better  than  anyone  else,  and  they 
should  be  allowed  to  participate. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  proposed  act  provides  for  par¬ 
ticipation  of  local  groups.  There  is 
every  indication  that  in  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  act  they  have  been  con¬ 
sulted  with  respect  to  the  program. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  information.  I  sincerely  hope 
they  will  be.  These  people  have  been 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  com¬ 
munities  and  are  still  interested.  That 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  nothing  else 
that  needs  to  be  done,  but  I  hope  that 
those  people  will  be  tied  into  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  there  are  amendments  at  the  desk. 

I  know  of  none  on  the  majority  side.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  hope 
the  staff  will  contact  minority  Members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment. 


CONSULAR  CONVENTION  WITH  THE 
\  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  discuss 
a  subject  not  immediately  germane  to  the 
matter\pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from ’Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSiCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  Au¬ 
gust  10  thefce  was  filed  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  dissenting  opinion  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  adapting  the  Consular  Con¬ 
vention  With  me  Soviet  Union.  This 
Consular  Convention  contains  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  is  unprecedented  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country^  The  convention  that 
is  to  be  approved\  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  contains  a 
provision  granting  complete  immunity 
from  criminal  prosecution  to  consular 
agents  of  Soviet  Russia  in  the  United 
States  and  those  of  the  United  States  in 
Soviet  Russia.  \ 

The  general  practice  has  "been  that  im¬ 
munity  from  criminal  prosecution  is 
granted  to  consular  agents  only  in  regard 
to  misdemeanors.  \ 

This  convention  goes  beyond\that  and 
it,  in  effect,  declares  that  no  criminal 
prosecution  shall  be  brought  against  a 
consular  agent  of  Red  Russia  in  the\Unit- 
ed  States,  even  though  he  has  committed 
a  felony.  It  means  that  if  proof  is  exist¬ 
ent  concerning  espionage  by  a  consular 
agent,  let  us  say  in  Chicago  or  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  that  agent  is  granted  immunity 
from  prosecution.  ' 

I  repeat  that  it  will  be  the  first  time 
we  have  ever  entered  into  such  an  agree¬ 
ment.  In  the  past  the  immunity  has/ 
been  limited  against  prosecutions  for 
misdemeanors.  / 

The  minority  views  are  signed  by  me 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  the  Senator  from  Delawar i  [Mr. 
Williams],  and  the  Senator  fronySouth 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt].  7 

It  was  the  intention  of  the/ Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]/  that  he 
would  also  be  a  signatory  to  the  minority 
views.  Inadvertently  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  was  omitted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent/  that  the  mi¬ 
nority  views  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson] Joe  added  as  one 
of  the  participants  in  the  minority  views 
expressed.  / 

The  PRESIDING^  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Consular  Convention  With  the  Soviet 
Union — Minority  Views 
We  do  not  /oncur  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
that  the  Sedate  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  of  the  Consular  Convention 
With  the  Union  of  Soviet  Spcialist  Republics. 
We  belie/e  that  the  disadvantages  of  the 
convention  for  the  United  States  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  /grave  to  outweigh  the  advantages 
which  Are  claimed  for  it. 


Our  concern  relates  principally  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  convention  under  which  con- 
■isular  officers  and  employees  of  the  sending' 
state  are  given  immunity  from  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  receiving  state.  This  con¬ 
vention  is  the  first  to  which  the  United 
States  has  been  a  party  which  provides/ for 
unlimited  exemption  from  criminal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  for  consular  personnel.  Previous/  con¬ 
sular  conventions  have  provided  for  immu¬ 
nity  from  criminal  jurisdiction  for  Consular 
personnel  with  respect  only  to  misdemeanors 
but  not  to  felonies.  We  believe  tfiat  if  the 
provisions  regarding  immunity  had  hot  been 
included  in  the  convention,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  have  agreed  to  It  strjd  that,  in 
fact,  these  provisions  were  a  principal  Soviet 
objective.  The  testimony  of  witnesses  from 
the  Department  of  State  has  been  contradic¬ 
tory  on  the  question  of  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  United  Stains  first  proposed 
including  these  immunity/ provisions  in  the 
convention.  I 

In  any  case,  we  believe  that  the  extension 
of  immunity  to  includ/  felonies  would  open 
the  way  to  espionage  add  other  forms  of  sub¬ 
version  on  the  part  hi  Soviet  consular  per¬ 
sonnel.  If  this  convention  is  ratified,  and  if 
the  Soviet  Union  then  establishes  a  consulate 
or  consulates  in  the  United  States,  the  officers 
and  employees  oy  these  consulates  would  be 
able  to  engage  jta  espionage  and  subversion 
knowing  that  they  will  not  be  liable  to  prose¬ 
cution  but  oiyy  to  expulsion. 

It  is  true/that  the  establishment  of  a 
Soviet  consulate  or  consulates  would  mean 
only  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of 
Soviet  officials  with  immunity  from  criminal 
jurisdiction  (as  of  July  1,  1965,  there  were 
249  Soviet  officials  and  150  dependents  who 
enjoyecy  diplomatic  immunity) .  We  are  con¬ 
vinced/  however,  that  there  is  a  predisposi¬ 
tion  an  the  part  of  Soxiet  officials  to  engage 
in  espionage  and  subversive  activities,  a  pre¬ 
disposition  which  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion  regardless  of  the  numbers  involved.  In 
mis  connection,  it  is  important  to  recall  the 
ytfestimony  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
/Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  before  a 
'  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  4,  1965.  In  a  statement  inserted  in 
theVecord  justifying  the  appropriations  be¬ 
ing  Requested  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigations,  Mr.  Hoover  said: 

“In  retard  to  the  Communist-bloc  espionage 
attack  against  this  country,  there  has  been 
no  letup  Vhatsoever.  Historically,  the  Soviet 
intelligence  services  have  appropriated  the 
great  bulky  of  official  representation  and 
diplomatic  establishments  in  other  countries 
as  bases  from  which  to  carry  on  their 
epionage  operations.  Over  the  years,  the 
number  of  sucnyofficial  personnel  assigned  to 
the  United  States  has  steadily  increased.” 

In  testimony  relating  to  this  statement 
during  the  March,  4  hearing  Mr.  Hoover 
stated  that  “our  Qpvernment  is  about  to 
allow  them  [the  Soviet  Union]  to  establish 
consul tates  in  manyXparts  of  the  country 
which,  of  course,  will  make  our  work  more 
difficult.”  Mr.  Hoover  then  inserted  in  the 
record  of  the  hearing  Several  other  brief 
statements.  The  first  read,  in  part,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  \ 

“The  methods  used  to  coltect  data  sought 
by  the  Communist-bloc  intelligence  services 
are  almost  as  varied  as  the  Vypes  of  data 
which  they  endeavor  to  collect.  \One  of  their 
mainstays  is  the  collection  of  inWmation — 
classified  and  otherwise — througlA  espionage 
operations  involving  personnel  Ideally  as¬ 
signed  to  official  Soviet  and  satellite  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  United  States.  The  focal 
points  of  these  operations  continue  to  ye  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Communist\ em¬ 
bassies,  legations,  consulates,  and  newt  or 
commercial  agencies  in  our  country.  Such 
gathering  of  information  is  conducted  by 
the  Communist  representatives  using  thl 
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legal  cover  bf  their  diplomatic  or  other  official 
status  to  cloak  their  spying  activities. 

“Historically  the  Soviet  intelligence  serv¬ 
ices  have  appropriated  the  great  bulk  of  of¬ 
ficial  positions  abroad,  primarily  using  their 
official  representatives  and  diplomatic  estab¬ 
lishments  in  other '  countries  as  bases  from 
which  to  carry  on  \their  espionage  oper¬ 
ations.”  \ 

A  second  statement  delated  specifically  to 
the  question  of  new  Soviet  consulates.  It 
read  as  follows:  \ 

“Long  seeking  greater  official  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  which  would  be 
more  widely  spread  over  the  country,  a  cher¬ 
ished  goal  of  the  Soviet  intelligence  services 
was  realized  when  the  United  States  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Uniorvon  June 
X,  1964,  providing  for  the  reciprocal,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  consulates  in  our  respective 
countries.  \ 

“One  Soviet  intelligence  officer  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  agreement  spoke  of  the  woto- 
derful  opportunity  this  presented  his  seri\ 
ice  and  that  it  would  enable  the  Soviets  to' 
enhance  their  intelligence  operations. 

“In  involving  the  great  bulk  of  their  of¬ 
ficial  personnel  in  intelligence  activity  in 
one  way  or  another,  the  Soviets  utilize  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  any  and  all  official 
means  such  as  the  United  Nations,  trade 
delegations,  and  the  like,  as  transmission 
belts  to  carry  additional  intelligence  per¬ 
sonnel  into  this  country.” 

More  recently,  on  July  14,  1965,  Mr.  Hoover, 
reviewing  the  major  phases  of  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fiscal  year,  stated: 

“The  great  majority  of  the  800  Commu¬ 
nist  bloc  official  personnel  stationed  in  the 
United  States,  protected  by  the  privilege  of 
diplomatic  immunity,  have  engaged  in  intel¬ 
ligence  assignments  and  are  a  dangerous 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.” 

We  believe  that  these  statements  of  the 
chief  investigative  officer  of  the  United  States 
should  be  given  serious  consideration.  It  is 
also  worth  looking  at  the  record  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  Soviet  officials  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  information  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  State,  since  1946,  27  Soviet 
Embassy  and  consular  officers  and  personnel 
in  the  United  States  have  been  arrested  or 
expelled  for  intelligence  activity.  These  27 
included  personnel  assigned  to  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington,  the  Soviet  consulate 
general  in  New  York  (which  was  closed  in 
1948),  the  Soviet  mission  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  the  United  Nations  Secretariat. 
In  the  same  period,  13  diplomatic,  consular, 
and  international  organization  officials  from 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  were 
expelled  from  the  United  States  for  intelli/ 
gence  activities.  / 

There  is  another  grave  aspect  to  tnese 
immunity  provisions,  and  that  is  the  /main 
reaction  that  will  be  set  off  if  this  conven¬ 
tion  is  ratified.  The  provisions  regarding 
immunity  will  then  apply  not  onWto  Soviet 
consular  personnel  but  may  also  apply  to 
consular  personnel  of  the  27  other  countries 
with  which  the  United  Statesr  has  consular 
conventions  or  agreements  Which  contain  a 
most-favored-nation  clause.  These  27 
countries  include  2  other/Communist  coun¬ 
tries:  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia.  As  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter,  as  there  are  no  Rumanian  con¬ 
sulates  in  the  United.etates  at  present,  there 
would  not  be  any  iorimediate  increase  in  the 
number  of  Rumanian  official  personnel  en¬ 
joying  complete/immunity  from  criminal 
prosecution,  any  Rumanian  consulates 
were  established  in  the  United  States  in  the 
future,  hoover,  their  consular  personnel 
would  enjoy  such  immunity. 

We  are/thus  opposed  to  the  convention  be¬ 
cause  We  consider  the  provisions  granting 
unrestricted  immunity  from  criminal  Juris¬ 
diction  to  Soviet  consular  personnel  to  be 
uiwise.  We  believe  that  these  immunity 
provisions  will  encourage  Soviet  subversion 


by  placing  Soviet  consular  personnel  outside 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  We  also  believe  that  it  is  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  extend  this 
immunity  to  several  hundred,  perhaps  as 
many  as  400,  persons  which  would  be  the  case 
given  the  fact  that  most-favored-nation 
clauses  are  found  in  consular  conventions 
and  agreements  the  United  States  has  with 
27  other  countries. 

Frank  J.  Latjsche, 

Bourke  Hickenlooper, 

John  J.  Williams, 

Karl  E.  Mttndt. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  the  clerk  report  it,  but  what  I  should 
like  to  do  is  to  have  the  amendment 
printed  so  that  it  will  be  available  tomor¬ 
row  for  voting.  I  shall  discuss  it  today, 
but  I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  for 
information  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  does  not  wish  the  amendment 
stated  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct.  I 
send  it  to  the  desk  for  information. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  is 
as  follows : 

On  page  28,  line  24,  strike  out  “$535,000,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$412,500,000”. 

On  page  29,  line  10,  strike  out  “$880,000,- 
000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$490,000,000”. 

On  page  29,  line  23,  strike  out  “$55,000,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$35,000,000”. 

On  page  30,  line  22  strike  out  “$30,000,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$10,000,000”. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  I  have  the  floor,  I  believe  that 
I  should  say  something  about  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  the  one 
I  offered  in  committee.  It  would  con¬ 
trol  the  spending  on  a  program  which 
is  beset  with  difficulties,  a  program  in 
which  more  was  authorized  last  year 
than  was  appropriated,  a  program  which 
has  not  been  clarified  so  far  as  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  good  it  is  doing  for 
the  poor  are  concerned.  Therefore,  my 
amendment  is  designed  to  bring  back  to 
last  year’s  authorization  the  proposed 
figures  in  this  year’s  bill.  In  other 
words,  I  will  be  cutting  back  on  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  authorization  from  double 
last  year’s  authorization  to  the  same 
amount  as  last  year’s  authorization. 

I  believe  that  I  can  do  this  in  figures, 
for  the  information  of  Senators,  by  the 
chart  which  was  before  us  during  the 
executive  committee  hearings,  showing 
what  last  year’s  authorization  and  ap- 
proportions  were. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  this  chart  jn  my 
hand,  and  it  shows  that  last  year,  for 
example,  there  was  authorized  for  fiscal 
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1965,  $947.5  million.  When  the  bill  was 
studied  by  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  however,  for  last  year,  the  total 
appropriation  was  $793  million,  or  a 
total  of  approximately  $150  million  less 
than  was  authorized  by  Congress. 

Ordinarily,  this  would  be  considered 
normal  in  the  first  year  of  a  program. 
Then  I  would  say  that  in  the  second  year 
of  a  program,  as  we  start  working  out 
problems  and  trying  to  solve  the  unfore¬ 
seen  difficulties  involved  in  a  new  pro¬ 
gram,  we  would  probably  add  a  little 
more  money  to  it. 

My  purpose  would  be  to  bring  the 
authorization  for  this  fiscal  year  up  to 
the  same  authorization  as  last  year,  plus 
an  additional  $150  million  which  is  called 
for  under  the  so-called  Nelson  amend¬ 
ment. 

Instead  of  the  $947.5  million,  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported  a  proposal  which  is 
$1,650  million — more  than  $700  million 
over  what  was  spent  last  year  when  the 
appropriation  was  not  as  much  as  the 
authorization. 

To  me,  it  seems  absolute  nonsense  to 
take  a  program  which  is  so  beset  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  with  problems 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  and  say  that  we 
are  going  to  double  the  amount  of  money 
involved  in  it. 

Accordingly,  my  amendment,  when  it 
is  reported  and  brought  up  for  a  vote — 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  bought  up  for 
a  vote — will  have  the  purpose  of  cutting 
back  the  total  authorization  to  $947.5 
million  plus  $150  million  for  the  Nelson 
amendment,  which  brings  it  to  just 
slightly  over  $1  billion,  or  at  least  $600 
million  less  than  what  was  called  for  in 
the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  support  H.R.  8283  because  along  with 
every  other  Senator  in  this  body,  regard¬ 
less  of  political  party,  we  share  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  poor  of  America, 
and  would  like  to  do  something  which 
would  enable  us  to  provide  a  mechanism 
by  which  the  poor  themselves  could  get 
on  their  feet,  regain  their  self-respect, 
and  enjoy  an  economic  livelihood.  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  better  than  to 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  enactment 
of  a  bill  which  would  begin  a  true  war 
on  poverty. 

However,  so  long  as  the  Great  Society’s 
efforts  against  poverty  continue  to  be  so 
blatantly  political  and  so  fraught  with 
blunders,  I  cannot  support  a  bill  which 
would  serve  only  to  compound  the  errors 
and  exacerbate  the  weaknesses  of  the 
existing  laws.  I  am  speaking  particu¬ 
larly  about  the  poverty  program  in  this 
respect. 

In  order  to  implement  debate  and  the 
functions  of  the  antipoverty  program  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  I 
wish  to  review  briefly  some  of  the 
troubles  of  the  poverty  program  in  my 
own  State  of  Colorado. 

Colorado  has  been  fortunate  in  that 
the  poverty  war  programs  in  the  State 
have  not  been  hit  by  such  horrible 
scandals  as  have  occurred  in  Florida, 
Indiana,  and  elsewhere. 

In  that  connection,  I  believe  I  should 
say  at  this  point  that  the  minority  views 
detail  the  scandals.  I  believe  that  it  is 
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worthwhile,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  record,  to  recite  them  once  again. 

On  page  61  of  the  report,  in  the  minor¬ 
ity  views,  we  state: 

One  of  the  best  demonstrations  of  what 
can  happen  under  the  shoddy  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  OEO  is  the  fiasco  that  occurred  in 
the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Women’s  Job  Corps 
Center.  The  troubles  began  when  OEO 
picked  as  a  site  for  the  center  a  resort  hotel 
in  a  quiet  residential  district.  Residents  of 
the  area  experienced  some  difficulty  in  ad¬ 
justing  to  what  an  OEO  spokesman  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  animal  spirits  of  the  young.” 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  what  the 
residents  described  it  as  was  a  far  cry 
from  the  innocuous  statement  of  the 
OEO  spokesman. 

Continuing  reading: 

The  enrollees,  however,  did  not  object  to 
the  hotel,  remodeled  for  them  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000,  nor  to  the  welcome  they  received 
from  the  122  staffers  employed  to  care  for  a 
student  complement  of  237.  Even  with  this 
degree  of  supervision,  trouble  with  the  en¬ 
rollees  soon  began.  Eight  girls  were  expelled 
for  drinking,  and  one  was  described  as  an 
alcoholic.  Another  girl  disappeared  after 
writing  that  she  was  leaving  the  center  be¬ 
cause  some  girls  were  using  narcotics  and 
staying  out  overnight  with  male  companions. 
As  a  result  of  the  whole  mess — 

And  this  is  the  Florida  situation,  in  St. 
Petersburg — 

the  local  school  board,  which  was  under  con¬ 
tract  to  help  in  administering  the  center, 
voted  to  terminate  its  contract  with  OEO  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Similarly,  criticism  has  been  voiced  of  a 
men’s  Job  Corps  training  center  in  Indiana. 
A  Columbus,  Ind.,  newspaper  reported  that 
some  of  the  trainees  had  attempted  to  pur¬ 
chase  guns  while  on  leave.  Seven  of  the 
trainees  were  arrested  for  a  sexual  assault 
on  a  17-year-old  boy,  but  at  least  some  of  the 
seven  were  promptly  bailed  out  and  returned 
to  the  center.  Following  these  incidents  a 
military  discipline  was  imposed  on  the  boys, 
and  they  now  are  made  to  stand  at  military 
attention  at  6:30  in  the  morning.  Serious 
trouble  also  arose  at  a  Job  Corps  camp  near 
Astoria,  Oreg.  After  a  number  of  fist  fights 
occurred  at  the  camp,  the  U.S.  marshal  for 
the  State  of  Oregon  considered  deputizing 
State  and  local  police  officers  to  control 
further  outbreaks  of  violence. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  additional 
minority  views  that  we  have  expressed, 
which  show  what  has  happened  in  some 
of  these  camps.  I  am  sure  that  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill,  those  who  are  sup¬ 
porting  the  administration’s  policy,  will 
say  that  these  are  isolated  examples,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  criticize  the  whole 
management  because  of  these  examples. 
However,  these  are  graphic  examples  of 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  occurring 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

What  has  happened  in  Colorado? 

The  problem  in  Colorado  has  been  one 
of  local  dissatisfaction  and  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  programs  as  well  as 
an  overall  sense  of  frustration  at  the  lack 
of  results  accomplished  by  the  war  on 
poverty. 

In  Denver,  the  capital  and  largest  city 
in  my  State,  there  has  arisen  a  consensus 
of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  little,  if 
anything,  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
actual  combat  against  poverty. 

The  Denver  Post  recently  reported 
that  10  of  the  community  action  pro¬ 


grams  proposed  for  Denver  had  been  lost 
in  the  shuffle  of  OEO  in  Washington. 
The  newspapers  said  that  much  of  the 
blame  was  due  to  Denver  personnel,  but 
added  that  “OEO's  dealings  with  Denver 
have  done  very  little  to  sustain  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  OEO  Director  Sargent  Shriver 
as  a  man  who  can  cut  redtape,  minimize 
delay,  and  get  swift  action.” 

As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  progress  of 
the  antipoverty  effort  in  Denver,  there 
has  developed  within  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  a  struggle  to  fire  the  present  direc¬ 
tor,  a  former  Democratic  State  legisla¬ 
tor.  I  served  with  him  while  I  was  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature.  This 
dispute  has  served  to  further  check  the 
efforts  of  antipoverty  shock  troops. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  several  articles  from  Denver  news¬ 
papers  which  document  this  situation. 
In  the  process  of  doing  this  I  should  like 
to  read  a  few  headings: 

Denver  “Losing”  War  on  Poverty. 

Mayor  Wants  New  Chief  for  Poverty /War. 
Valdez  Favored  To  Head  City’s  Poverty 
War. 

That  is  another  indication  of  the  fight 
I  was  talking  about  with  reference  to 
who  is  to  operate  the  program.  Appar¬ 
ently  Mr.  Allen,  the  former  State  legis¬ 
lator,  is  about  to  be  fired,  even  though  I 
know  his  own  heartsick  attitude  and  his 
efforts  in  trying  to  do  something  for  this 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 

June  20,  1965] 

Denver  Losing  War  on  Poverty 
For  several  months,  this  newspaper  has 
been  making  a  careful  study  of  the  problems 
of  Denver’s  war  on  poverty,  an  organization 
which  was  formed  nearly  a  year  ago  at  the 
initiative  of  Mayor  Currigan. 

We  have  been  attempting  to  find  out  why 
this  organization,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
to  start  in  the  Nation,  has  had  so  little  suc¬ 
cess  in  bringing  the  benefits  of  the  Federal 
antipoverty  program  to  the  assistance  of  the 
poor  in  the  Denver  area. 

As  of  this  writing,  none  of  the  10  commu¬ 
nity  action  projects  proposed  by  Denver’s 
war  on  poverty  has  yet  won  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  antipoverty  agency,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  Washington. 

Most  of  these  project  proposals,  involving 
about  $1.5  million,  have  been  sent  back  to 
Denver  for  revision — some  of  them  several 
times — and  the  revised  versions  are  stUl 
stalled  at  various  levels  of  the  administrative 
machinery  in  Washington. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  administrative 
grant,  which  has  financed  the  operation  of 
Denver’s  war  on  poverty  to  this  point,  is 
about  to  run  out  and  the  organization  has 
not  sent  in  its  application  for  more  funds 
in  time  to  meet  the  deadline. 

Only  extraordinary  action  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  can  save  the  Denver 
organization  from  having  to  close  down 
altogether  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  blame  for  Denver’s  poor  progress  in  the 
poverty  war,  as  this  newspaper  is  able  to 
appraise  it,  has  to  be  shared  by  Washington 
and  Denver,  with  Denver  itself  bearing  the 
larger  share. 

The  delays  and  confusion  in  the  handling 
of  Denver’s  proposals  by  OEO  in  Washington 
are,  to  some  extent,  understandable  in  a  new 
agency  just  getting  organized  and  deter¬ 


mined  to  exercise  caution  in  the  expenditure 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  OEO’s  dealings  with 
Denver  have  done  very  little  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  OEO  Director  Sargent  Shriver 
as  a  man  who  can  cut  redtape,  minimize 
delay,  and  get  swift  action. 

The  major  trouble*  however,  has  rested  in 
Denver.  The  staff  of  Denver’s  war  on  poverty 
has  been  slow  and  inefficient.  Its  relations 
with  the  war  on  poverty  board,  and  its  chair¬ 
man,  have  been  unsatisfactory. 

Project  proposals  have  been  poorly  pre¬ 
pared  and  budgetary  and  administrative  de¬ 
tails  have  not  been  properly  attended  to. 
The  work  of  the  office  has  been  poorly  or¬ 
ganized,  and  deadlines  and  priorities  have 
been  neglected. 

This  newspaper  takes  no  pleasure  in  crit¬ 
icizing  the  hard-working  and  dedicated  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  labored  unsatisfactorily 
in  the  poverty  program  to  this  date. 

But  we  do  fear  that  the  poor  of  Denver 
will  continue  to  be  shortchanged  unless  the 
program  can  be  put  on  a  more  efficient  basis. 
Whatever  the  faults  in  Washington,  the 
faults  in  Denver  are  badly  in  need  of 
correction. 

We  believe  the  responsibility  for  getting 
the  Denver  poverty  war  back  on  the  track 
rests  with  Mayor  Currigan,  whose  alertness 
and  enterprise  brought  Denver  into  the 
poverty  field,  in  the  first  place,  far  ahead 
of  other  cities. 

It  is  not  the  mayor’s  fault  if  the  organiza¬ 
tion  he  brought  into  being  has  failed  to  do 
the  job.  But  it  will  be  mayor’s  fault  if  the 
existing  inefficiency  is  allowed  to  continue 
and  Denver’s  poor  do  not  get  the  help  they 
need. 


[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  July  24 
1965] 

Mayor  Wants  New  Chief  for  Poverty  War 
(By  Del  W.  Harding) 

Mayor  Currigan  believes  Robert  E.  Allen 
should  be  replaced  as  executive  director,  of 
Denver’s  War  on  Poverty  Inc.  (DWOP) . 

Currigan  was  out  of  town  Friday  but  his 
administrative  assistant,  Bill  Miller,  said 
“The  mayor  feels  in  7  y2  months  the  program 
hasn’t  moved  as  it  should.” 

Miller  said  Currigan  believes  problems  with 
Washington,  D.C.,  redtape  also  have  slowed 
the  local  program,  but  said  the  mayor  be¬ 
lieves  Allen’s  leadership  at  the  local  level  has 
been  indecisive. 

Allen,  41,  -a  former  Demorcatic  State  sen¬ 
ator,  was  named  to  the  $12,000-a-year  post 
last  December  15.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  the  DWOP  board  of  directors, 
headed  by  Dr.  James  Galvin. 

The  board  reportedly  will  meet  soon  to 
consider  whether  Allen  should  be  retained. 
The  mayor  is  on  the  35-member  board. 

Miller  said  the  mayor  has  suggested  loan¬ 
ing  Denver  Welfare  Manager  Bernard  Valdez 
to  DWOP  to  act  as  temporary  director  if  Al¬ 
len  resigns. 

Allen  said  neither  the  mayor  nor  any  other 
board  member  told  him  they  are  dissatisfied 
with  his  work. 

He  confirmed,  however,  that  there  has  been 
friction  between  himself  and  Dr.  Galvin. 

He  said  he  doesn’t  believe  Dr.  Galvin  has 
given  teh  time  to  the  chairmanship  post  that 
he  should,  and  that  the  local  program  has 
suffered  as  a  result. 


[From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  July  23,  1965] 
Valdez  Favored  To  Head  City’s  Poverty  War 

Mayor  Tom  Currigan  said  Friday  he  will 
propose  that  Bernard  Valdez,  director  of  the 
Denver  Welfare  Board,  be  named  to  replace 
Robert  E.  Allen  as  executive  director  of  War 
on  Poverty,  Inc. 

Currigan  said  he  would  be  willing  to  lend 
WOP  the  services  of  Valdez  for  no  more  than 
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60  days  until  the  35-member  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  can  find  a  new  executive  director. 

Alien  said  he  will  not  give  up  his  post 
without  a  fight. 

Allen,  41,  said  he  has  allies  on  the  WOP 
board  to  defend  him  against  the  attempted 
ouster. 

One  of  his  allies,  he  said,  is  Herrick  S. 
Roth,  president  of  the  Colorado  Labor  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Roth,  said  Allen,  has  prepared  a  letter  for 
distribution  among  the  board  members  say¬ 
ing  that  “our  actions  should  not  be  based 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  mayor  or  his 
citizen  chairman  (Dr.  James  Galvin).” 

Roth  was  not  available  for  comment  on 
the  letter  which  Allen  claimed  was  given  to 
him  by  Roth  for  his  information. 

“I  am  not  at  this  moment  of  the  opinion,” 
Allen  quoted  Roth  as  stating  in  his  letter, 
“that  Bob  Allen  has  been  given  the  proper 
administrative  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  can  fulfill  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  executive  director.” 

DR.  GALVIN  BLAMED  , 

Roth  was  quoted  by  Allen  as  urging  the 
board  members  to  “avoid  political  maneu¬ 
vering”  and  instead  “act  on  the  basis  of  our 
own  Judgments.” 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Allen  blamed  Dr. 
Galvin  for  instigating  the  move  to  remove 
him  as  executive  director. 

He  said  Dr.  Galvin  had  never  contacted 
him  to  notify  him  of  any  "dissatisfaction 
with  my  work.” 

The  Denver  Post  also  had  been  unable  to 
contact  Dr.  Galvin.  Attempts  to  reach  him 
Thursday,  when  rumors  of  the  movement  to 
remove  Allen  became  known,  and  again  Fri¬ 
day,  failed. 

couldn’t  be  reached 

“He’s  out  of  the  city,”  a  spokesman  at  the 
Job  Opportunity  Center,  1360  Speer  Boule¬ 
vard,  said  Friday  when  the  second  attempt 
wa  smade  to  reach  him. 

Reports  that  Dr.  Galvin  would  step  down 
as  board  chairman  accompanied  those  that 
Allen’s  ouster  would  be  sought. 

Allen  claimed  Friday  that  “dissatisfac¬ 
tion”  with  Dr.  Galvin  as  chairman  dated  back 
to  before  he  (Allen)  became  executive  di¬ 
rector  last  December. 

He  said  Dr.  Galvin,  a  Denver  psychiatrist, 
had  not  given  as  much  time  to  his  job  as  he 
should  because  of  “conflicting  activities.” 

Dr.  Galvin,  in  addition  to  conducting  his 
private  medical  practice,  also  is  a  Currigan- 
appointed  member  of  the  Denver  Board  of 
Health  and  Hospitals. 

“I  believe  it  is  up  to  the  War  on  Poverty 
board  to  name  a  chairman  who  can  give  ad¬ 
equate  time  and  leadership  to  the  job,”  Al¬ 
len  said.  “That  leadership  has  been  lack¬ 
ing.” 

Mrs.  E.  Ray  Campbell,  a  member  of  the 
board,  said  she  believed  a  stronger  leadership 
is  needed  in  the  WOP  staff — leadership  to 
pull  together  the  various  elements  in  the 
community 

However,  she  said  she  was  opposed  to  hasty 
action  by  the  board  in  obtaining  this  goal. 

One  report  that  Allen  had  failed  to  com¬ 
municate  successfully  with  minority  groups 
in  formalizing  WOP  projects  was  denied  by 
Rudolph  (Corky)  Gonzales,  a  member  of  the 
board  and  a  spokesman  for  Denver’s  Spanish- 
American  population. 

HEAR  BOTH  SIDES 

But  Gonzales,  like  Mrs.  Campbell,  refused 
to  take  sides  in  the  dispute. 

"I  want  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  story  be¬ 
fore  I  make  any  comment,”  he  said.  “His 
administration  capacity  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  only  issue.” 

The  move  to  seek  the  removal  of  Allen,  the 
Post  learned,  began  last  Tuesday  when  Dr. 
Galvin  and  other  members  of  the  eight- 
member  executive  board  called  a  meeting  of 
the  full  board  for  Thursday  night. 


The  board  waa  to  be  asked  to  remove  Allen 
and  replace  him  with  Valdez.  However,  the 
meeting  was  canceled  after  a  check  of  the 
bylaws  showed  7  days  notice  was  required, 
it  was  learned. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  now  like  to  turn  to  some  other 
problems  Coloradans  have  had  with  OEO 
and  the  poverty  program.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  deal  of  mail  from  my  con¬ 
stituents  complaining  of  the  bungling  in 
many  phases  of  the  war  on  poverty.  A 
resident  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  wrote  to  tell 
me  that  he  had  applied  for  work  on  a 
Job  Corps  conservation  camp  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  last  year.  On  January  14  of  this 
year  I  asked  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  to  inform  me  what  action  was 
taken  on  the  application.  On  April  8, 
1965,  after  I  had  again  written  demand¬ 
ing  an  answer,  I  received  a  letter  with  a 
one-sentence  rejection  of  my  constitu¬ 
ent’s  application.  I  do  not  understand 
why  someone  applying  for  a  simple  staff 
position  with  the  Job  Corps  should  have 
to  wait  7  months  for  the  mere  courtesy 
of  a  reply. 

I  have  also  received  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  vehemently  opposing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Job  Corps  training  centers  in 
several  communities  in  Colorado.  Many 
residents  of  these  cities  and  towns  have 
read  of  the  violence  and  immorality  that 
have  occurred  in  other  Job  Corps  centers 
and  so  have  put  pen  to  paper  to  state 
their  opposition  to  establishment  of  Job 
Corps  centers.  Many  have  done  so  even 
before  there  was  any  real  movement  un¬ 
derway  to  put  such  centers  in  their 
communities.  They  were  afraid  that  the 
centers  would  move  in  whether  they 
wanted  them  or  not. 

These  letters  thus  point  to  the  danger 
that,  with  the  undesirable  notoriety  of 
the  camps  noted  in  the  minority  views, 
we  may  well  find  such  widespread  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Job  Corps  that  no  commu¬ 
nity  will  consent  to  the  establishment  of 
a  center  nearby. 

As  a  final  example  of  the  problems 
that  have  arisen  from  the  operation  of 
the  war  on  poverty  by  OEO,  I  should  like 
to  call  Senators’  attention  to  a  letter 
written  by  a  resident  of  Denver,  Colo. 
She  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  for  she  was  a  member  of  VISTA, 
the  domestic  peace  corps,  until  she  re¬ 
signed  from  the  program  in  protest  over 
the  mismanagement.  She  gives  a  de¬ 
tailed  and  lucid  account  of  the  waste  of 
enrollee’s  time  and  taxpayers’  money  in 
the  operation  of  VISTA.  These  letters, 
written  by  a  former  frontline  combatant 
in  the  war  on  poverty,  should  be  read  by 
all  who  have  the  responsibility  of  passing 
legislation  on  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  ask  that  these  letters  be  entered  into 
the  Record  for  all  to  read. 

Mr.  President,  before  doing  so,  I  believe 
it  would  be  interesting  to  read  a  few  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  these  letters.  The  first  one 
is  dated  July  2,  1965,  and  reads: 

Dear  Sir  :  This  may  be  a  little  different  let¬ 
ter  than  you  are  used  to  getting,  or  again 
it  may  be  often  and  gain  nothing. 

I’m  wondering  just  how  this  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  and  the  vista  programs  are  supposed  to 
be  helping  the  war  on  poverty. 

You  see  my  experience  is  not  just  hearsay, 
I’ve  been  a  part  of  both  programs. 


Denver’s  w:j  on  poverty  is  only  a  setup 
for  a  few  high  paid  people  to  keep  doing 
better  for  themselves  both  monetarily  and 
politically,  these  50  who  were  to  get  train¬ 
ing  to  take  jobs  that  never  materialized, 
while  just  the  money  they  were  paid  was 
enough  to  have  kept  a  family  for  quite 
awhile.  The  big  people  of  the  program 
didn’t  give  a  darn  whether  it  worked  or  not, 
in  fact,  to  cite  an  instance,  the  first  night  of 
class  I  told  Dr.  Hyman  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
I’d  probably  have  to  miss  a  couple  of  nights. 
His  reply,  “It  really  makes  no  difference  to  me. 
I’m  an  employee  of  the  university.” 

The  letter  goes  on  in  that  style. 
When  she  went  to  Chicago  to  go  into 
training  she  received  the  same  sort  of 
treatment.  The  letter  is  signed  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Lindsay.  I  do  not  know  her.  I 
wrote  Miss  Lindsay  and  asked  her  wheth¬ 
er  I  could  use  her  letter  publicly  in  the 
debate.  She  replied  on  July  20.  1965: 

Mr.  Dominick:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  13.  By  all  means  use  my  letter.  I 
am  so  tired  of  people  griping  about  things  as 
they  happen  but  when  they  are  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  try  and  do  something  about  it 
they  lose  interest,  so  please  use  it  any  way 
you  think  it  can  be  of  help. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Denver,  Colo., 

July  2,  1965. 

Dear  Sir:  This  may  be  a  little  different 
letter  than  you  are  used  to  getting  or  again 
it  may  be  often  and  again  nothing. 

I  am  wondering  just  how  this  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  and  the  VISTA  programs  are  supposed 
to  be  helping  the  war  on  poverty. 

You  see  my  experience  is  not  just  hearsay, 
I  have  been  a  part  of  both  programs. 

Denver’s  war  on  poverty  is  only  a  setup 
for  a  few  high  paid  people  to  keep  doing  bet¬ 
ter  for  themselves,  both  monetarily  and  po¬ 
litically,  these  50  who  were  to  get  training 
to  take  jobs  that  never  materialized,  why 
just  the  money  they  were  paid  was  enough 
to  have  kept  a  family  for  quite  awhile.  The 
big  people  of  the  program  did  not  give  a 
darn  whether  it  worked  or  not,  in  fact  to 
cite  an  instance,  the  first  night  of  class  I 
told  Dr.  Hyman  for  a  couple  of  weeks  I’d 
probably  have  to  miss  a  couple  of  nights,  his 
reply  “It  really  makes  no  difference  to  me 
I  am  an  employee  of  the  university.” 

Then  there  is  VISTA,  my — the  money 
wasted.  I  am  wondering  how  some  of  the 
group  I  was  with  in  Chicago  answered  their 
applications.  When  I  arrived  there  was  such 
a  lack  of  communication  I  missed  a  part  of 
the  first  meeting.  The  desk  clerk  told  me 
what  room  to  go  to,  I  went;  the  receptionist 
told  me  the  room  wouldn’t  be  ready  for  an 
hour  and  I  could  wait  in  the  lounge,  there 
I  sat  about  45  minutes,  then  a  group  came 
out  of  a  room,  I  noticed  a  VISTA  folder,  I 
asked  if  they  were  in  VISTA.  “Ha,  ha”  the 
little  gal  said,  “We  are  VISTA,”  so  I  joined 
the  group.  Sixty  people,  one  man  77,  my¬ 
self  41,  the  other  58  college  kids,  boy- — they 
are  having  a  ball  in  Chicago. 

Assignments?  You  go  around  and  talk  to 
people,  you  draw  a  map.  My  assignment  was 
a  little  different,  I  actually  had  a  schedule 
5  days  a  week.  I  did  five  different  things,  al¬ 
ways  being  told  to  build  friendships  with 
these  disadvantaged  people.  How,  may  I  ask 
do  you  build  friendships  or  even  good  will 
when  you  have  been  told  to  find  out  what 
these  people  need,  write  out  your  report, 
then  you  are  told  to  “just  put  it  in  the 
drawer.”  Well,  I  know  enough  about  the 
disadvantaged  to  know  If  there  is  anything 
they  do  not  need  it  is  more  stupid,  hollow 
promises. 
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Thursday  In  our  group  discussions  I  was 
finally  able  to  get  a  straight  answer  from  our 
group  leader.  I  asked  If  all  this  mixup  was 
lack  of  communication.  “Yes,”  she  said,  “I 
think  you’ve  hit  it  on  the  head,  the  Friday 
before  you  all  came  we  were  told  we’d  have 
8  people,  then  Saturday  we  were  told  45,  then 
finally  we  ended  up  with  60,  so  really  we 
weren’t  ready  for  so  many.”  Now  maybe  I 
don’t  know  enough  about  Government 
spending  but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  have 
been  much  more  efficient  to  have  notified 
those  volunteers  to  postpone  their  coming 
for  a  week  or  two  to  give  the  people  in  Chi¬ 
cago  time  to  sufficiently  prepare  for  them, 
than  to  set  us  up  for  the  planning  period. 

I  couldn’t  stand  the  inefficiency  any  longer, 
I  asked  to  be  relieved,  I  came  home,  others 
have  the  same  idea.  If  there  are  15  people 
who  stick  out  their  year  I’ll  be  very  much 
surprised. 

Now  when  I  get  back  to  Denver,  I  read  in 
the  paper  the  war  on  poverty  heads  are  get¬ 
ting  big  raises,  guess  I’ll  go  down  Tuesday 
and  try  and  get  on  the  gravy  train,  if  they 
ask  for  my  credentials  I’ll  tell  them  I  have 
no  conscience  on  accepting  Government 
money. 

Sincerely, 

Dorothy  Lindsay. 

P  S. — I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to 
several  people  who  I  hope  are  interested 
enough  to  read  it. 

Denver,  Colo., 

July  20, 1965. 

Mr.  Dominick:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  13.  By  all  means  use  my  letter. 
I’m  so  tired  of  people  griping  about  things 
as  they  happen  but  when  they  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  try  and  do  something  about  it 
they  lose  interest,  so  please  use  it  any  way 
you  think  it  can  be  of  help. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  a 
paragraph  from  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
OEO  Office  written  by  Gary  L.  Price: 

“I  am  sorry  that  you  found  the  training 
so  disappointing  and  regret  you  did  not  stay 
on  for  the  full  6  weeks.  Often  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  program  trainees  are  skeptical  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived.  From  my  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  I  have  found  once  training  is 
completed  the  individual  has  a  better  per¬ 
spective  from  which  to  evaluate  the  program. 
It  is  usually  at  this  point  that  the  benefits 
become  clear.” 

Suppose  I  would  have  stayed,  that  would 
have  been  $252  more  of  the  Government 
money  I  could  have  spent,  suppose  10  people 
drop  out  at  the  end  of  the  6  weeks,  see  what 
amount  this  would  be.  Of  course  $2,000  or 
$3,000  is  really  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to 
what  is  being  spent  on  this  program. 

One  girl  was  sent  home  from  Chicago  the 
end  of  the  first  week,  out  drinking  every 
night  and  one  night  came  in  and  vomited 
all  over  the  elevator  pilot. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  the  first  letter  to  Mayor 
Tom  Currigan,  parts  of  his  letter  in  reply: 
“Your  letter  of  July  3  was  quite  disturbing. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  referring  it  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Denver’s  war  on  pov¬ 
erty.  I  have  suggested  to  the  chairman  of 
the  board.  Dr.  James  Galvin,  that  perhaps 
the  board  would  like  to  invite  you  to  a 
meeting  to  see  if  there  is  not  a  solution 
to  some  of  the  shortcomings  that  you  men¬ 
tioned.  I  have  great  hopes  for  the  war  on 
poverty  program.  There  is  a  great  need  in 
America  today  for  the  type  of  assistance 
available  through  war  on  poverty  funds. 
Like  you,  however,  I  don’t  wish  to  see  funds 
wasted.  I  am  sorry  you  have  become  dis¬ 
illusioned  with  the  program  and  I  hope  that 
our  board  of  directors  can  help  clear  up 
some  of  the  misunderstandings  you  have.” 

Mayor  Currigan’s  letter  was  dated  July  12 
and  as  yet  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Dr. 
Galvin  or  the  board  of  directors. 

I  am  anxious  for  Denver’s  medical  proposal 
to  be  funded,  this  is  the  one  I  became  in¬ 


terested  in  during  the  training  program  here 
in  Denver.  I  personally  think  this  project 
will  help  more  on  this  war  on  poverty.  You 
and  I  both  know  when  a  person  is  getting 
the  medical  attention  they  need  they  are 
more  able  to  face  up  to  their  problems. 

I  hope  some  day  in  some  way  these  things 
can  be  worked  out  and  that  people  who  want 
to  do  better  for  themselves  will  be  able  to 
do  so. 

Sincerely, 

Dorothy  Lindsay. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  can  be  of  great  help  in  showing 
the  problems  of  administration  inherent 
in  this  program.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  problems  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  in  my  discussion  today  are  by  no 
means  unique. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Colorado  has 
been  lucky  enough  not  to  have  such  dif¬ 
ficulties  as  occurred  in  St.  Petersburg, 
in  Indiana,  and  in  Oregon.  The  mi¬ 
nority  views  submitted  with  the  report 
on  the  bill  point  out  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems.  The  speeches  in  this  and  in  the 
other  Chamber  in  Congress  further  de¬ 
tailed  them. 

The  great  tragedy  of  this  situation  is 
that  many  of  these  problems  could  have 
been  avoided  when  Congress  first  created 
the  war  on  poverty  or  when  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  first  established 
the  programs.  These  problems  are  not 
ones  that  will  always  be  with  us — they 
can  be  avoided. 

A  great  deal  could  be  accomplished 
merely  by  putting  the  structure  of  the 
OEO  in  some  sort  of  order.  Confusion 
in  the  ranks  is  to  be  expected  when  the 
$1  billion  war  on  poverty  is  directed  by 
a  part-time  general.  Again,  as  we  said 
in  our  minority  views,  we  are  speaking 
of  a  program  which  is  operated  by  a 
part-time  general  with  a  colossal  num¬ 
ber  of  brass  hats,  and  with  very  few 
Indians  to  operate  the  program,  with  no 
tactical  or  visible  successes,  and  with  very 
little  ammunition  with  which  to  shoot. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  we 
should  have  an  organization  in  which 
the  ratio  of  supervisors  to  workers  is  1 
to  18.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  ratio  is  1  to  500;  in  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  it  is  1  to  1,000.  But  in  the 
program  about  which  we  are  speaking 
there  is  a  ratio  of  1  to  18.  So,  as  I  have 
said,  there  are  more  brass  hats  than  In¬ 
dians  with  which  to  fight  the  war. 

Adding  to  the  confusion  is  the  large 
number  of  supergrade  positions  com¬ 
bined  with  a  comparatively  small  staff. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  antipoverty 
program  has  run  into  trouble  when  we 
consider  that  a  large  part  of  the  day- 
to-day  work  is  done  not  by  regular  em¬ 
ployees,  but  by  highly  paid  consultants 
who  are  brought  in  to  handle  the  bur¬ 
dens  that  the  supergrade  poverty  czars 
seem  too  busy  to  handle. 

I  shall  have  a  little  more  to  say  about 
the  consultants  at  a  later  date.  It  is  my 
recollection  that  there  was  one  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  who  was  being  paid 
a  consultant’s  fee  of  approximately  $100 
a  day  while  he  was  holding  down  two 
public  service  jobs  for  which  he  was  re¬ 
ceiving  a  salary.  I  shall  document  that 
case  at  a  later  date  when  I  have  the  ma¬ 
terial  again.  I  do  not  have  it  in  front  of 
me. 


Speaking  about  New  Jersey,  while  I  am 
at  it — and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  kicking 
all  the  States  around;  what  I  am  doing 
is  talking  about  the  OEO  administration 
of  programs  within  the  States — the  mi¬ 
nority  views,  again  on  page  59,  point  out 
the  following; 

In  New  Jersey  the  State  director  of  the 
Office  of  Eoonomic  Opportunity  receives 
$25,000  a  year,  a  higher  salary  than  is  paid  to 
any  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Governor's 
cabinet.  One  county  in  New  Jersey  received 
a  grant  of  $67,000,  but  unfortunately  the  poor 
did  not  benefit  greatly  from  the  grant.  All 
but  $15,000  of  the  grant  was  earmarked  for 
salaries  and  administrative  expense. 

So  here  we  have  a  grant  of  $67,000, 
$52,000  of  which  goes  for  administrative 
expenses  and  salaries.  It  strikes  me  that 
if  anyone  could  ever  say  that  there  is  a 
program  administratively  designed  to 
trickle  down  funds  to  the  poor,  the  pro¬ 
gram  about  which  we  are  speaking  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  those. 

Again  the  minority  views  state : 

In  Indiana  OEO  paid  salaries  25  percent 
higher  than  those  paid  by  the  State  for  com¬ 
parable  positions  in  public  schools.  One  final 
comparison  should  be  drawn.  One  of  two 
brothers  from  an  Indiana  community  gradu¬ 
ated  first  in  his  high  school  class.  He  is  now 
serving  under  enemy  fire  in  Vietnam  for  $78 
per  month.  The  other  brother  dropped  out 
of  school,  taking  the  occasion  to  beat  up  his 
mother  and  his  teacher.  He  is  now  being  paid 
$200  monthly  by  the  Job  Corps  for  running  a 
power  mower. 

I  submit  that  that  is  a  peculiar  way 
in  which  to  wage  a  war  on  poverty.  In 
one  case  there  is  a  young  man  who  has 
done  a  fine  job.  He  has  gone  through 
school  and  is  now  serving  his  country  in 
Vietnam  as  an  enlsited  man,  receiving 
$78  a  month.  At  the  same  time  the 
Government  pays  to  a  dropout  $200  a 
month  for  the  privilege  of  operating  a 
powermower.  If  there  is  anything  more 
inconceivable  than  saying  that  this  type 
of  program  will  cure  poverty,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  What  it  really  does  is 
to  provide  an  incentive  for  young  people 
to  drop  out  of  school  and  do  similar 
things,  so  that  the  dropout  can  get 
money  under  the  program. 

Many  of  these  problems  could  have 
been  avoided  if  only  OEO  had  applied  a 
little  old  fashioned  commonsense.  But 
I  suppose  it  is  difficult  to  ask  OEO  to 
use  commonsense  when  Congress,  at 
least  in  its  committee  work,  has  not  dis¬ 
played  very  much  of  it  in  dealing  with 
H.R.  8283. 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  in  providing  for  overriding  the 
Governors’  veto  provision  was  very  un¬ 
fortunate.  What  the  House  did  was  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  eliminate  the 
Governors’  veto.  We  will  not  eliminate 
it  entirely.  A  Governor  could  veto  the 
action  of  OEO,  but  the  action  would  be 
only  illusory  because  the  Director  could 
override  the  veto. 

The  Senate  committee  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  that  provision.  The  commit¬ 
tee  went  further  and  eliminated  entirely 
the  provision  for  a  Governor’s  veto.  We 
cut  it  out.  That  action  makes  no  sense. 
It  was  carried  out  in  the  face  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted,  with  only  one  dissenting 
vote,  at  the  Governors’  Conference  in 
Minneapolis,  providing  that  the  provi- 
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sion  for  a  veto  by  the  Governors  as  it  was 
in  the  original  law  be  left  untouched. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Normally,  the  Gover¬ 
nors’  Conference,  which  the  Senator  has 
mentioned,  is  attended  by  practically  all 
the  Governors  of  the  50  States.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rcct/ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  say 
that  there  came  before  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  Governors,  made  up  of  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Democrats,  the  issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  should  contain  a  provision 
which  would  give  the  Governors  the  right 
to  veto  a  program? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
reCt 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  Governors? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  may  interpo¬ 
late,  what  was  done  was  to  have  a  resolu¬ 
tion  submitted  to  the  Governors  urging 
Congress  to  retain  the  veto  right  which 
was  in  the  bill  before  it  was  amended  by 
the  House,  and  before  our  committee 
worked  on  it.  The  judgment  of  the 
Governors,  in  assembly  at  Minneapolis, 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  was  that 
the  original  right  of  veto  by  the  Gover¬ 
nors  should  be  retained.  A  copy  of  the 
telegram  reporting  the  action  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  our  committee,  but  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  committee  chose  not  to  follow 
that  recommendation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  remember  what  the  rela¬ 
tive  proportion  of  the  political  affiliation 
of  the  Governors  of  our  Nation  is  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Speaking  as  a  Re¬ 
publican,  I  am  afraid  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  heavier  on  the  Democratic  side 
than  it  is  on  the  Republican  side.  The 
resolution  was  submitted  by  Governor 
Sawyer,  who  was,  I  believe,  Chairman 
of  the  Governor’s  Conference.  He  is  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  a 
Democrat. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  belief  is  that  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  Gover¬ 
nors  is  on  the  side  of  the  Democrats  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  that  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  whether  they  are 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  all  but  one 
voted  for  the  retention  of  the  power  to 
veto  a  program  in  the  Governors. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  received  by  wire  from 
Governor  Smylie  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  recollection  is 
that  it  has  always  been  felt  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  that  programs  of  Federal  aid  are 
not  to  circumvent  the  duly  selected  gov¬ 
ernmental  authority  of  a  State,  but 
should  be  channelized  through  the 
States.  Can  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
tell  me  the  reasoning  that  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  retention  of  the  veto 
power  in  the  Governors? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  that  with 
accuracy,  I  can  tell  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  is  a  distinguished  friend,  that 


the  main  impetus  of  the  proposal  was 
the  result  of  a  fight  between  a  particu¬ 
lar  Senator  and  a  particular  Governor. 

The  Senator  and  the  Governor  were 
from  the  same  State.  But  the  other 
argument  that  was  raised,  other  than 
that,  was  that  a  Governor  should  not 
have  any  right  to  determine  whether  a 
Federal  program  should  operate  within 
his  State. 

This  was  the  basis  upon  which  the 
committee  acted,  I  presume. 

For  the  knowledge  of  the  Senator  and 
because  it  will  add  to  the  force  of  this 
debate,  I  shall  read  the  resolution  which 
was  presented  to  the  Governors’  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  telegram  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  The  telegram  came  from 
Governor  Smylie,  of  Idaho. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Economic  Opportunity  Act 

Whereas  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  although  a  number  of  antipov¬ 
erty  programs  and  projects  bypass  the  State 
level,  a  substantial  portion  of  such  programs 
and  projects  require  clearance  through  a  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  office  and  are  subject  to  the  Governor’s 
veto;  and 

Whereas  the  gubernatorial  clearance  and 
power  to  veto  provide  a  measure  of  coordi¬ 
nation  and  orderliness  in  the  administration 
of  those  programs  to  which  they  apply;  and 

Whereas  with  respect  to  those  programs 
and  projects  not  requiring  clearance  through 
a  Governor’s  office  and  not  subject  to  his. 
veto,  negotiations  and  contracts  are  between 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  a 
delegate  Federal  agency  and  the  local  appli¬ 
cant,  which  may  be  a  nongovernmental 
agency,  thus  producing  conditions  of  chaos; 
and 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  approved  by 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  permit 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  override  a  Governor’s  veto  disap¬ 
proving  a  program  or  project  to  be  under¬ 
taken  in  his  State  by  any  public  agency  or 
private  organization  with  respect  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program,  the 
community  action  program  and  the  adult 
basic  education  program,  to  all  of  which 
programs  the  veto  presently  applies,  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Director,  the  application  for 
the  program  is  consistent  with  the  law  and 
would  further  the  purposes  of  the  act:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Governor’s 
Conference  express  its  firm  opposition  to  any 
diminution  of  the  power  of  a  Governor  to 
veto  proposed  projects  and  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  respect¬ 
fully  request  the  Congress  to  preserve  intact 
the  relevant  provisions  of  the  current  law; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

We  then  received  a  telegram  dated 
July  29, 1965,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Minneapolis,  Menn., 

July  29, 1965. 

Senator  Jacob  Javits, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Governors  Conference  at  Minneapolis 
adopted  resolution  by  Governor  Sawyer,  of 
Nevada,  expressing  firm  opposition  to  any 
proposal  reducing  the  power  of  the  Governor 
in  acting  on  antipoverty  programs. 

There  was  only  one  dissenting  vote. 

Regards, 

Robert  E.  Smylie, 
Governor  of  Idaho. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  the  Governors’ 
Conference,  which  I  attended  for  10 
years,  although  not  10  consecutive  years, 
the  principle  was  constantly  followed 
that  as  to  Federal-aid  programs  the  cir¬ 
cumvention  of  a  Governor  or  other 
State  officer  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

The  argument  was  that  channeling 
the  program  through  the  State  executive 
office  would  prevent  duplication;  that  it 
would  keep  the  central  office  informed 
and  would  prevent  confusion. 

That  was  the  principle,  and  constantly 
the  argument  was  made  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  should  insist  that  the  programs 
clear  through  the  State  office. 

I  observe  that  in  the  telegram  it  is 
pointed  out — and  it  is  a  fact — that  this 
program  can  be  given  to  and  directed  by 
nongovernmental  agencies. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  can  be  given  to 
municipalities  and  counties.  Does  it  in¬ 
clude  also  the  States  directly?  I  assume 
it  does. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  States  do  not 
operate  directly  in  this  field. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  significant 
aspect  is  that  it  can  go  to  existing  non¬ 
governmental  agencies  and  even  new 
ones  formed  to  implement  the  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
I*6Ct/ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  telegram  that 
was  sent  and  the  resolution  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Governors  point  that  out. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  true.  Two 
factors  make  that  clear. 

The  distinguished  Governor  of  New 
York,  Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  had  to 
threaten  to  veto  some  of  the  programs 
in  order  to  be  able  to  have  any  voice 
whatsoever  in  determining  how  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  organized  and  how  it 
would  affect  neighborhoods  and  commu¬ 
nities  within  his  State. 

The  same  thing  happened  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  distinguished  Governor  of 
Texas,  Hon.  John  Connally.  He,  too, 
had  to  threaten  a  veto  to  maintain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  program,  so  that  it  would 
have  coordination  and  not  be  turned  into 
a  blatant  political  move.  In  many  cases 
this  is  exactly  what  happened. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  reading  the  mi¬ 
nority  views  that  many  Democratic 
mayors  of  cities  have  asked,  “How  are 
we  supposed  to  run  our  cities  when  all 
these  people  are  recommending  to  the 
poor  that  they  should  march  on  city 
hall?” 

They  wanted  to  prepare  a  resolution. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  have  had  a  some¬ 
what  similar  experience  in  Pennsylvania. 
Some  of  the  officials  or  other  persons 
connected  with  the  poverty  program, 
including  Mr.  Charles  W.  Bowser,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  Philadelphia’s  Antipover¬ 
ty  Action  Committee  apparently  felt  it  to 
be  a  part  of  their  responsibility  to  exert 
pressure  and  organize  a  big  march  on 
the  Governor  of  our  State,  whose  record 
for  progressive  legislation  in  the  public 
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interest  is  as  high  as  that  of  any  other 
Governor  in  the  Nation. 

As  an  article  in  today’s  Washington 
Post  points  out,  Mr.  Bowser,  whom  I  re¬ 
spect  personally,  not  long  ago  was  ex¬ 
tremely  active  in  leading  a  band  of  peti¬ 
tioners  to  Harrisburg  to  object  to  the 
Governor’s  veto  of  two  items  in  a  wel¬ 
fare  bill. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Governor  may  ex¬ 
ercise  an  item  veto;  that  is,  he  has  the 
right  to  veto  separate  items  in  an  appro¬ 
priation  bill  without  invalidating  the  en¬ 
tire  bill. 

Mr.  Bowser  went  to  Harrisburg  with 
many  other  people  in  buses,  allegedly 
paid  for  out  of  antipoverty  program 
funds,  although  that  is  denied  by  Mr. 
Sargent  Shriver. 

They  held  a  caucus  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  room  of  the  house  of  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  State  capitol.  They  prepared 
their  protest  there  and,  still  politically 
motivated,  moved  in  on  the  Governor, 
demanding,  “Show  your  face,”  so  as  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  Governor 
refused  to  see  them.  Actually  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  not  even  been  asked  to  see 
them.  He  did  agree  to  see  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  group,  including  Mr.  Bowser, 
and  saw  them. 

Their  complaint  was  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  vetoed  items  providing  $10 
million  and  $7  million  in  the  public  as¬ 
sistance  and  child  welfare  areas,  in 
which  the  Governor’s  program  is  and 
has  been  as  generous  as  the  constitu¬ 
tional  limits  allowed. 

Under  the  Pennsylvania  constitution, 
appropriations  in  excess  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  bar  of  deficit  spending  are  of 
doubtful  legality,  so  the  Governor  felt 
obliged  to  veto  those  items. 

As  the  Governor  pointed  out: 

If  I  had  the  money  for  these  programs,  you 
could  come  back  and  talk  about  them. 

I  question  whether  or  not  the  attempt 
to  say  that  the  buses  were  not  paid  out 
of  poverty  funds  really  holds  water,  be¬ 
cause  the  way  these  activities  are  con¬ 
ducted  is  to  advance  the  money  from  the 
poverty  program.  Funds  are  advanced 
on  expense  accounts  to  officials  of  the 
antipoverty  program.  Then,  they  can 
pay  for  the  buses  out  of  the  expense  ac¬ 
count. 

This  may  have  been  one  way  in  which 
they  did  it.  However,  what  they  did  was 
to  confuse  their  responsibility  under  the 
poverty  program  with  their  political  de¬ 
sire  to  embarrass  the  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  difficulties  that  we  have 
had  with  the  program — and  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  program — is  the  problem  of 
getting  the  money  to  the  poor. 

Under  the  Poverty  Act,  in  effect  the 
money  goes  to  the  poor  by  way  of  the 
politicians.  Anybody  knows  that,  if  it  is 
a  program  to  help  the  poor  by  way  of  the 
politicians,  the  politicians  will  scrape  as 
much  of  the  cream  off  it  as  they  can. 
Anybody  holding  a  job,  that  I  know  of — 
and  I  do  not  know  them  all — is  holding 
his  job  under  the  program  at  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  the  amount  of  money 
over  what  he  received  in  his  previous 
job.  They  are  all  politicians. 

I  stated  to  a  labor  meeting  today,  “You 
supply  the  assistance  to  the  Democrats  in 


Philadelphia,  particularly  by  your  votes. 
However,  when  the  poverty  program 
comes  along,  do  you  get  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  jobs?”  No, 
Mr.  President,  the  jobs  are  given  to  poli¬ 
tical  hacks,  except  for  the  top  man, 
Charles  Bowser.  Mr.  Bowser  is  doing  a 
good  job.  However,  he  should  not  have 
gone  up  to  Harrisburg  to  embarrass  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  confuse  his 
poverty  program  responsibilities  and  his 
political  desires. 

The  poverty  program  does  not  require 
that  one  be  a  Democrat  or  Republican. 
It  requires  that  one  be  poor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  who  are  supposed  to  get  the  jobs, 
do  not  get  them.  I  appreciate  the  con¬ 
tribution  that  the  Senator  has  made  to 
the  discussion  today. 

The  minority  report  again  points  out, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  and  want  to  verify, 
that : 

Time  and  again  we  have  heard  protests 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was 
bypassing  either  local  governments  of  the 
poor  in  establishing  local  programs.  Early 
in  June  of  this  year  a  group  of  big  city 
mayors  attempted  to  get  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  to  approve  a  resolution  highly 
critical  of  OEO.  The  proposed  resolution 
would  have  accused  OEO  of  "trying  to  wreck 
local  government  by  setting  the  poor  against 
city  hall.”  The  resolution,  drafted  by  two 
Democratic  mayors  of  big  cities,  was  stopped 
at  the  last  minute  at  the  urging  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  mayor  of  Syracuse  pointed 
out  that  in  addition  to  his  other  problems 
the  poor  in  that  city  were  being  “urged  to 
storm  city  hall.” 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
we  are  facing.  I  believe  that  what  the 
Senator  just  said  with  respect  to  the  head 
man  in  Philadelphia  is  applicable  to  what 
has  been  going  on  in  Denver. 

We  had  in  charge  of  the  program 
there,  as  I  said  earlier,  a  former  State 
legislator,  a  Democrat.  I  know  him  quite 
well.  He  is  a  highly  dedicated  man  for 
this  type  of  work.  However,  with  all  the 
people  he  has  working  with  him,  he  has 
not  been  able  to  put  together  a  single 
program  that  has  been  worth  a  hoot. 
They  are  yelling  for  his  head.  He  is  the 
one  who  will  be  kicked  out. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  The  purpose  of  the 
antipoverty  program  is  to  help  the  poor. 
One  of  the  ways  to  help  the  poor  is  to 
make  jobs  available  to  them.  Another 
way  is  to  work  with  the  city,  the  county, 
and  the  State  administrations  in  admin¬ 
istering  other  programs  of  assistance. 

The  provision  for  turning  over  the 
administration  of  the  program  to  local, 
nongovernmental  agencies  is  having  the 
effect  of  freeing  those  agencies  from  any 
responsibility  to  governmental  units. 
They  are  deciding,  with  some  irrespon¬ 
sibility,  I  believe,  to  use  that  freedom 
from  responsibility  to  storm  city  hall,  to 
storm  State  legislatures,  and  to  storm 
the  Governor’s  office  in  each  State  with 
a  politically  conceived  protest  march 
that  may  be  suggested  to  them. 

They  are  harming  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  They  are  showing  the  whole 
country  that  they  are  more  interested  in 
political  advantage  and  political  jobs  for 
political  hacks  than  in  carrying  out  the 
responsibilities  under  the  program. 


When  I  support  a  program  in  a  State, 
I  support  it  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be 
honestly  implemented  and  fairly  admin¬ 
istered,  and  that  it  will  be  done  without 
political  overtones.  That  has  not  been 
the  activity  pursued  in  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  raising  a  warning  signal  at 
this  time. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  permit  me,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  unanimous-consent  request  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  perfectly 
agreeable. 

POVERTY  AND  POLITICS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
article  to  which  I  alluded  earlier  entitled 
“Inside  Report:  Poverty  and  Politics,” 
written  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  and  published  in  this  morning’s 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inside  Report  :  Poverty  and  Politics 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
Just  how  antipoverty  funds  can  find  their 
way  into  partisan  political  action  can  be 
seen  in  a  seemingly  trivial  incident  recently 
outside  the  office  of  Gov.  William  Scranton 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

While  the  legislature  debated  a  motion  to 
override  the  Governor’s  veto  of  an  appropri¬ 
ation  in  an  adjoining  wing  of  the  capitol,  200 
demonstrators  supporting  the  bill  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  door  of  the  Governor’s  office 
chanting:  “Show  your  face,  show  your  face.” 

What  makes  this  demonstration  far  from 
trivial  in  importance  is  the  fact  that  the 
leader  of  the  demonstrators  (all  of  whom 
had  bussed  their  way  to  Harrisburg  from 
Philadelphia)  was  Charles  Bowser — the  ag¬ 
gressive  head  of  the  Philadelphia  antipoverty 
committee. 

Poverty  officials  in  Washington  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  that  Federal  poverty 
funds  were  used  to  pay  for  the  buses.  But 
in  Harrisburg,  several  of  the  demonstrators 
openly  admitted  that  the  Philadelphia  anti¬ 
poverty  committee  financed  the  political 
expedition. 

Strangely  enough,  the  target  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  lobbying  expedition  was  the  “item 
veto”  by  the  Governor  of  an  issue  that  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  Federal  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  The  two  items  vetoed  by 
the  Governor,  adhering  to  a  constitutional 
ban  on  deficit  spending,  were  $10  million  for 
public  assistance  and  $7  million  for  child 
welfare. 

For  months  the  Governor  and  Democratic 
State  legislators  had  jockeyed  back  and  forth 
over  these  and  other  appropriations.  The 
Democrats  stayed  up  nights  seeking  some  way 
to  embarrass  Scranton  politically  and  make 
him  look  like  an  ivy  league  scrooge. 

When  Scranton  confronted  the  Democrats 
with  his  veto,  the  antipoverty  fighters  in 
Philadelphia  organized  their  excursion  to 
Harrisburg  to  coincide  with  the  legislative 
debate  to  override  the  veto. 

Significantly,  the  demonstrators’  first  stop 
in  the  capitol  was  not  the  Governor’s  office 
but  the  Democratic  caucus  room.  They  held 
a  rally  there  and  heard  Democratic  represent¬ 
ative  Joshua  Eilberg,  the  house  majority 
leader,  deliver  an  emotional  attack  on  Scran¬ 
ton. 

The  demonstrators  next  moved  into  the 
ornate,  mahogany  corridor  outside  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  office  and  began  chanting,  “Show 
your  face.” 

In  due  course.  Bowser  and  a  couple  of  oth¬ 
er  demonstrators  were  invited  into  Scran- 
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ton’s  office  (actually  they  never  had  asked  lor 
an  appointment) .  Scranton  again  explained 
the  constitutional  reaons  why  he  had  to  veto 
the  two  items.  Whereupon  the  buses  were 
loaded  and  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

Sargent  Shriver,  the  antipoverty  chief, 
knew  nothing  about  this  until  he  received 
a  telegraphed  complaint  on  August  3  (the 
day  of  the  demonstration)  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  secretary  of  State,  John  K.  Tabor. 

Acting  on  Scranton’s  orders,  Tabor  de¬ 
clared  : 

“We  fully  support  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  people,  rich  or  poor,  to  support  or  oppose 
any  State  action,  but  we  strongly  object  to 
antipoverty  personnel,  paid  with  Federal 
funds,  mobilizing  and  leading  such  an  effort.” 

Tabor  noted  that  Shriver’s  own  regulation 
No.  23  prohibits  the  use  of  poverty  funds, 
“for  any  partisan  political  activity  or  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  election  or  defeat  of  any  candidate 
to  public  office.” 

Shriver’s  answer  to  Harrisburg,  sent  last 
Tuesday  (August  10),  denied  that  anti¬ 
poverty  funds  financed  the  bus  trip. 
Poverty  dollars  had  been  requested  for  the 
buses,  his  telegram  said.  This  was  rejected, 
he  continued.  Shriver  stated  strongly  that 
he  never  would  condone  such  use  of  poverty 
money. 

But  his  reply  skirted  the  question  of  Bow¬ 
ser’s  leadership  in  the  demonstration. 
Bowser  (who  gets  $17,000  a  year)  clearly  was 
violating  Shriver’s  regulation  No.  23.  (Bow¬ 
ser  said  privately  later  he  felt  it  was  his  duty 
to  lobby  against  the  veto.) 

Shriver,  of  course,  cannot  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  every  Infraction  of  regulation  No. 
23  in  hundreds  of  projects  in  progress  all 
over  the  country. 

That’s  just  the  point.  Both  in  the  con¬ 
gressional  act  authorizing  the  program  and 
in  the  administrative  policy  of  Shriver’s 
office,  the  dogma  of  “local  control”  is  en¬ 
shrined.  Local  leaders,  sagacious  or  not,  are 
given  a  free  hand  in  dispensing  a  major  Fed¬ 
eral  program.  The  ludicrous  political  expe¬ 
dition  from  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg  once 
again  shows  the  danger  of  this  policy. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
who  has  added  a  great  deal  to  the 
colloquy. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  I 
hope  that  they  will  study  with  some  care 
the  serious  problem  that  we  have  out¬ 
lined.  I  have  tried  to  be  as  dispassion¬ 
ate  as  I  can.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that,  in  discussing 
some  of  these  things,  I  have  tried  not  to 
make  any  accusations  that  have  not 
been  documented  by  something  in  my 
file.  However,  I  shall  say  something 
that  has  not  been  documented  as  yet. 

I  was  told  on  the  telephone  that  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  has 
indicated  that  a  part  of  the  problem  in¬ 
volved  in  their  perfectly  ghastly  riot  at 
the  present  time  has  been  generated  in 
part  by  activities  of  this  nature  under 
the  program. 

I  shall  try  to  obtain  some  verification 
of  the  mayor’s  accusation  before  I  am 
through. 

Many  Governors  have  said  that  they 
must  have  the  veto  power  in  order  to 
force  the  OEO  to  consult  with  appropri¬ 
ate  State  agencies  before  going  ahead 
with  these  programs.  They  felt  that  the 
provision  for  the  veto  was  the  only 
means  to  obtain  cooperation  between  the 
OEO  and  State  agencies. 

This  phase  of  the  argument  concern¬ 
ing  the  veto  was  also  brought  up  before 
the  committee,  but  it  was  apparently 
overruled. 


There  is  no  reason  why  the  veto  power 
should  be  eliminated.  The  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Governors  want  it.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  coordinate 
the  program.  There  is  objection  to  the 
action  that  has  been  taken  by  the  House 
in  overruling  their  right  to  a  veto.  Now, 
we  have  eliminated  it  entirely  despite 
the  wishes  of  the  Governors  of  the  50 
States  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
think  that  the  administrators  and  the 
sponsors  of  this  program  would  want  to 
provide  for  the  intervention  at  some 
point  of  some  responsible  persons — in 
this  case,  the  Governors — to  keep  such  a 
program  on  the  track.  If  I  were  among 
those  responsible  for  this  program,  I 
should  be  very  much  afraid  that  the 
scandals  and  the  marches  and  protest 
demonstrations  which  have  occurred  so 
far  would  cast  such  discredit  on  the 
program  that  it  might  have  difficulty  in 
being  approved  substantially  in  the 
form  which  the  administration  desires. 
This  program  is  loaded  with  further 
possibilities  for  scandal.  I  predict  that 
in  the  rest  of  this  year  and  the  coming 
year  throughout  the  United  States,  in 
many  large  cities  especially,  there  will  be 
revelations  of  the  most  scandalous  in- 
epitude,  or  worse,  in  the  administration 
of  this  program. 

Senators  who  are  in  charge  of  man¬ 
aging  the  bill  ought  to  be  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  having  some  right  on  the 
part  of  State  Governors,  or  at  least  some 
agency,  to  step  in  and  say,  “Let  us  be 
very  careful  with  what  we  are  about  to 
do.’’  If  that  is  not  done,  the  poor  will 
be  set  against  the  politicians.  That  is 
the  last  thing  politicians  want,  because 
if  the  poor  are  set  against  them,  the 
politicians  will  stop  getting  rakeoffs.  As 
Montaigne  said,  “I  speak  truth,  not  so 
much  as  I  could,  but  as  much  as  I  dare; 
and  I  dare  more  as  I  grow  older.” 

We  all  know,  as  statesmen  and  poli¬ 
ticians,  if  I  may  use  the  word  in  a  reason¬ 
able  sense,  what  is  happening  to  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  Our  warnings  and 
cautions  will  be  remembered  next  year 
as  scandal  after  scandal  will  be  written 
about  on  the  front  pages  of  newspapers, 
where,  in  this  city  or  that  city,  all  sorts 
of  collusion,  racketeering,  high  salaries 
paid,  patronage  feeding,  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  hacks  and  incompetents,  are  go¬ 
ing  to  lead  the  persons  responsible  for 
this  program  along  a  very  stormy  path. 
I  promised  Sargent  Shriver,  whom  I 
know,  that  I  would  help  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  if  it  were  made  certain  that  poli¬ 
ticians  would  be  prevented  from  being 
put  in  the  way  of  the  poor.  I  plead  with 
him,  if  he  wants  my  help,  to  stop  the 
headlong  charges  that  people  who  criti¬ 
cize  aspects  of  the  program  are  neces¬ 
sarily  obstructionists  or  that  they  do  not 
have  to  pay  attention  to  them. 

Numbers  are  not  so  important,  but 
there  will  be  a  time  when  they  will  be 
greater  than  some  wish,  and  at  that  time 
the  opportunity  for  correction  in  behalf 
of  the  people  may  have  passed.  I  make 
these  suggestions,  not  as  one  who  is 


against  the  program,  but  as  one  who 
supports  it. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  right 
in  pleading  for  the  right  of  Governors 
to  have  the  right  of  veto. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  listened  to  the 
Senator’s  speech  with  interest.  It  has 
been  highly  informative. 

I  voted  for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  because  I  believed  as  I  believe  now, 
that  such  a  program  is  necessary  to 
train  and  educate  the  young,  and  those 
who  are  older,  to  enable  them  to  break 
from  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

I  shall  vote  to  extend  the  program, 
but  I  will  vote  to  amend  the  bill  so  that 
it  will  be  more  effective. 

The  Senator  has  detailed  abuses. 
There  have  been  failures  in  administra¬ 
tion  and  some  gross  abuses.  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  experienced  in  Kentucky 
the  type  of  :.buse  which  has  occurred  in 
other  States  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  There  has  been  com¬ 
plaint  in  Kentucky  about  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  so  many  offices  and  the  selection 
of  too  many  officials  at  high  salaries. 
Also,  the  establishment  of  inflated  wage 
levels  by  the  Department  of  Labor  is  not 
good  for  recipients  or  the  communities. 
It  could  remain  in  the  programs,  instead 
of  moving  into  productive  employment, 
and  it  could  work  hardships  on  commu¬ 
nity  organizations  wishing  to  participate 
and  meet  local  needs. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  good. 
What  is  needed  is  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  correct 
abuses  and  waste. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  they 
should  recognize  mistakes  and  help  to 
correct  them. 

If  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
Mr.  Shriver  do  not  make  every  effort  to 
make  these  corrections,  it  will  be  tragic, 
in  terms  of  waste  of  money.  But  most 
tragic  will  be  the  loss  of  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  thousands  of  people,  young 
and  old,  to  break  out  of  the  awful  cycle 
of  poverty  into  the  full  stream  of  life. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Nelson  amend¬ 
ment,  which  adds  $150  million  to  title 
n,  is  designed  to  take  those  who  are 
chronically  unemployed  and  put  them 
to  work  in  gardening  and  landscape  work 
not  only  in  their  local  communities,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  but  also  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  move  outside.  This 
is  a  program  which  I  do  not  happen  to 
be  opposing  in  my  amendment.  The 
proposal  deals  with  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  Senator  was  discussing 
but  it  did  not  provide  for  any  particular 
training.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
may  have  read,  as  I  have,  the  recent 
article  in  Life  magazine,  in  which  indus¬ 
try  itself  has  been  having  people  from 
the  welfare  and  unemployment  rolls  put 
through  a  training  course  for  work  in 
which  they  can  engage  as  a  result  of 
their  previous  experience  and  degree  of 
education,  to  try  to  give  those  people 
a  motivation  to  support  themselves  and 
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their  families.  They  have  not  been  com¬ 
pletely  successful,  but,  particularly  in 
the  Berkeley  area  of  California,  they 
have  done  a  good  job.  It  has  been  tried. 
This  makes  sense  to  me.  It  is  not  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  we  are  going  to  put  $1,- 
650  million  of  the  taxpayers’  money  into 
programs  that  have  been  discredited  in 
many  places. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  read  the  Nelson 
amendment.  It  needs  to  be  discussed. 
We  need  more  information.  But  it  is  a 
public  works  amendment,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  dis¬ 
cussed  ably  some  of  the  defects  in  the 
program.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  judgment  about  the  programs 
themselves — whether  he  considers  them 
good  programs,  in  substance  and  objec¬ 
tives,  as  I  believe  them  to  be. 

For  example,  I  refer  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  programs  providing  preparation  for 
education  for  younger  students,  the  work 
study  program  for  students  in  college, 
and  especially  the  work  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  high  school  students  in  their 
areas  of  residence. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  an  excellent 
program,  but  I  have  some  doubt  about 
paying  for  it  out  of  Federal  funds.  If 
it  is  designed  to  help  the  children  con¬ 
tinue  their  education,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  see  why  jobs  should  be  made  on 
campuses  by  way  of  picking  up  sticks, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  program,  or  clean¬ 
ing  latrines,  which  is  another  part  of  it, 
and  paying  them  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
an  hour,  as  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  then  requiring  the  schools 
to  falsify  their  records  submitted  to  the 
Government. 

What  they  say  now  is,  “You  must  pay 
$1.25  an  hour  for  the  work  they  are  doing, 
but  when  you  publicize  what  you  are 
doing,  include  within  it  the  number  of 
hours  when  they  are  actually  training 
and  not  being  paid  for  work,  and  then  you 
will  reduce  the  total  pay,  so  that  it  will 
come  down  to  about  90  cents  an  hour, 
which  is  what  you  are  paying  ordinarily, 
and  then  you  will  not  be  driving  out  the 
people  hired  at  that  level.” 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
practice.  I  raised  the  question  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  was  informed 
about  the  arrangement,  which  does  not 
settle  the  problem  and  is  not  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  it  is  plainly 
deceitful,  and  I  said  so. 

Mr.  COOPER.  To  go  back  to  the  pro¬ 
grams,  let  me  refer  to  the  Head  Start 
program,  the  work  training  program,  and 
the  work  study  program.  The  first  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  a  child  with  no  training 
at  all — who  is  not  prepared — to  start 
school  under  equal  circumstances.  The 
work  training  and  work  study  programs 
give  young  men  and  women  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  stay  in  school  or  college.  I  do  not 
see  anything  wrong  with  these  programs. 

I  believe  they  are  good. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  tell  the  Sen¬ 
ator  what  happened  on  the  Head  Start 
program  in  my  own  county  in  Colorado. 
Since  no  one  had  initiated  any  program, 
the  county  commissioners  and  the  public 
school  authorities  got  together  and  sent 
in  an  application  for  Head  Start  program 
work  in  the  county. 


Almost  immediately,  the  Democratic 
district  attorney,  the  only  Democratic 
officeholder  in  my  county,  filed  an  appli¬ 
cation  with  someone  else  who  was  willing 
to  come  in  on  it  with  him,  also  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  not  an  officeholder  but  with  some 
influence  in  the  community.  Because  of 
filing  this  conflicting  application,  no 
money  of  any  kind  is  going  into  our 
county  for  this  Head  Start  program. 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  I  am  talking 
about  in  the  way  of  administration. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know.  As  to  the 
substance  of  these  programs,  if  properly 
administered,  does  not  the  Senator  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  helpful. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Certainly  I  do. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  they  can  be  of 
great  value. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator’s  judgment  as  to  the  Job 
Cox-ps. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  cannot  say  that 
the  Job  Corps  is  a  good  program.  I  feel 
this  way  about  the  Job  Corps  and  I  am 
speaking  frankly  to  my  friend  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky:  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  take  a  person  who  has  problems  be¬ 
cause  of  his  local  environment  and  his 
educational  ability  and  move  him  into  a 
camp,  train  him  for  6  months  on  how  to 
saw  wood,  how  to  live  in  the  open  air, 
how  to  make  trails  through  the  forest, 
and  then,  when  he  returns  to  his  home, 
expect  him,  by  virtue  of  those  6  months 
or  a  year  in  the  camp,  to  be  able  to  pull 
himself  up.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  remembers  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  program  and  the  old 
CCC  camps. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Indeed,  I  do. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  a  local  official  in 
Kentucky  at  that  time,  and  during  the 
depression,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  CCC  program.  Many  boys  went 
to  the  camps  and  came  back  interested 
in  finding  gainful  employment  and  being 
good  citizens.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Job  Corps  program  were  followed  by  the 
other  training  programs  taking  boys  and 
girls  from  the  Job  Corps  who  had  been 
rehabilitated,  and  had  developed  incen¬ 
tive,  the  first  stage  in  the  Job  Corps 
would  then  have  valuable  purpose  and 
effect.  I  do  not  know  whether  an  effort 
is  made  to  follow  through  with  boys  and 
girls  when  they  complete  the  course  at 
the  Job  Corps  centers.  It  is  a  little  bit 
too  early,  probably.  I  doubt  that  many 
have  completed  their  Job  Corps  enroll¬ 
ment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Not  very  many,  but 
the  Senator  has  read  examples  in  the 
minority  report,  and  heard  some  of  the 
things  I  mentioned  in  my  talk  today. 
The  difficulty  and  the  difference  between 
this  program  and  the  CCC  camps  is  that 
the  latter  were  started  when  there  was 
a  massive  unemployment  situation  and 
had  a  great  number  of  young  men  and 
women  who  were  perfectly  fine  persons, 
and  educated,  but  who  were  simply  un¬ 
able  to  find  a  job.  They  were  getting 
some  training  and  some  discipline  and 
some  motivation  behind  them. 

At  the  present  time,  what  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  is  not  a  case  of  massive  unem¬ 


ployment  all  over  the  country.  I  believe 
the  Labor  Department  stated  that  we 
had  the  lowest  unemployment  rate,  or 
the  highest  employment  rate — I  have 
forgotten  which — in  a  long  time;  so  we 
are  dealing  with  a  group  which  is  of  a 
somewhat  different  caliber  from  those 
who  went  to  the  CCC  camps. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  situation  today  is  that 
some  of  those  out  of  work  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  work,  either  because  of  lack  of 
education  or  character  traits  and  that  a 
program  like  this,  properly  administered, 
is  necessary  and  can  be  very  helpful ;  but 
it  seems  to  me,  that  from  this  discus¬ 
sion — and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
rendered  a  fine  service  in  provoking  this 
debate — we  have  agreed  that  it  demands 
better  administration  and  a  correction 
of  abuses. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerely  appreci¬ 
ate  the  contribution  made  by  the  highly 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
It  will  be  most  helpful,  I  know,  in  general 
action  on  the  amendments  that  will  be 
proposed  from  time  to  time. 

I  do  wish  to  point  out  quite  clearly 
that  in  my  amendment  which  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk,  I  have  not  tried  to  “gut”  the 
program  in  any  way  whatsoever.  What 
I  have  proposed  is  to  hold  the  amount 
to  last  year’s  authorization  for  another 
year,  before  we  again  increase  it,  and  to 
try  to  correct  some  of  the  problems  while 
we  are  doing  it.  Last  year’s  authoriza¬ 
tion  still  being  $150  million  more  than 
what  the  actual  appropriation  was. 
Thus,  we  have  much  room  to  try  and 
keep  the  program  growing,  even  if  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  reading  in  the  report,  and 
also  noted  in  the  bill,  the  amendment 
which  had  been  proposed,  I  believe  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  committee,  to  create  the 
advisory  committee.  The  chairman 
would  not  be  connected  with  the  poverty 
administration,  but  would  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  chairman,  and  would  continu¬ 
ously  oversee  the  program.  I  assume 
that  one  of  those  functions  would  be  to 
discover  abuses  in  administration,  and 
also  to  determine  whether  it  was  actually 
working  well  or  not.  I  see  hope  in  that 
amendment,  if  it  is  finally  accepted,  and 
I  hope  very  much  that  it  will  be. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  hope  so, 
too.  I  was  happy  to  support  it.  I  may 
have  another  amendment,  which  would 
be  most  useful.  I  suspect  that  it  will  be 
presented  by  a  member  of  the  minority, 
in  which,  again,  the  effort  will  be  to  try 
to  make  the  director  of  the  program  a 
full-time  instead  of  a  half-time  director; 
namely,  to  have  Mr.  Shriver  be  either 
the  head  of  the  Peace  Corps  or  the  pov¬ 
erty  program,  but  not  both. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  made 
reference  to  the  Advisory  Council.  I 
speak  as  a  friend  of  the  program.  I  wish 
it  to  succeed.  I  wished  it  to  succeed  last 
year.  I  expect  to  support  it  again.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  many  examples  of  mal- 
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administration.  The  program  is  being 
used  primarily  for  political  purposes  in 
many  areas  of  the  country.  Some  of  us 
who  support  the  program  in  principle 
wish  to  bring  an  end  to  this  kind  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  That  is  what  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do. 

Sometimes  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
if  we  were  to  appropriate  $2  billion  in¬ 
stead  of  $1  billion,  we  would  be  able  to  do 
twice  as  good  a  job;  and  that  if  we  were 
to  appropriate  $3  billion,  it  would  be  three 
times  as  good.  Obviously,  that  is  not 
true.  The  program  has  not  been  under¬ 
way  long  enough  to  eliminate  many  of  the 
“bugs”  in  administration.  Thus,  there  is 
justification  for  restricting  the  funds  to  a 
level  which  can  be  spent  efficiently. 

Let  me  read  from  the  last  issue  of  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  a  quotation 
by  a  spokesman  for  the  Illinois  Farmers 
Union,  which  administers  the  antipov¬ 
erty  summer  work  facilities  in  32  Illinois 
counties. 

This  spokesman  said: 

A  spokesman  for  the  Illinois  Farmers 
Union,  which  administers  the  antipoverty 
summer-work  programs  in  32  Illinois  coun¬ 
ties,  said  on  August  10: 

“We  definitely  tried  to  go  too  fast  on  the 
thing.  We  put  too  many  to  work  too  fast. 
We  put  far  too  many  to  work  in  some  places. 
There  definitely  was  a  misunderstanding  on 
the  local  level.” 

Said  J.  M.  Watson,  Illinois  coordinator  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps: 

“There  was  some  political  favoritism.” 

The  youths  were  being  paid  $1.25  an  hour 
for  32  hours  of  work  a  week,  the  national 
rate  in  the  Youth  Corps. 

***** 

A  prominent  Negro  educator,  Lester  B. 
Granger,  of  Dillard  University,  New  Orleans, 
called  the  antipoverty  program  a  “slaphappy, 
sloppy,  wasteful  procedure.”  Mr.  Granger 
told  the  National  Urban  League  convention: 

“The  fat  should  be  taken  out  of  it.  We  are 
going  to  waste  two-thirds  of  the  funds  going 
into  it,  just  like  the  New  Deal.  This  doesn’t 
mean  I  don’t  support  it.  If  we  get  even  one- 
third  out  of  it,  it  would  help.” 

Obviously  these  people  are  interested 
in  making  this  program  a  success.  I  be¬ 
lieve  every  Member  of  Congress  should 
take  that  approach.  Those  of  us  who 
offer  amendments  are  not  trying  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  program.  We  are  trying  to 
strengthen  it  and  make  it  work  in  order 
that  it  may  achieve  the  objectives  for 
which  it  is  designed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
contribution  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  who  has  put  in  a  great  deal  of 
study  and  effort  on  this  program  and 
who,  I  know,  will  be  offering  some 
amendments  in  an  effort  to  accomplish 
what  he  has  referred  to.  Originally  we 
were  discussing  the  veto  power.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  subject. 

Despite  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
committee  to  eliminate  the  veto  power 
on  the  ground  that  this  was  necessary, 
the  fact  is  that  the  veto  power  has  been 
used  only  four  times  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  and  on  two  of  those 
four  occasions  the  veto  was  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  achievement  of  programs  under 
contract  with  the  National  Farmers 
Union. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  is  citing 
the  infrequency  of  the  use  of  the  veto 
power  granted  the  Governors  as  a  justifi¬ 
cation  for  its  retention. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  was  trying  to  show  that  the  veto 
power  has  not  been  used  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  for  the  purpose  of  hampering  the 
administration  of  the  program,  but  has 
been  used  by  the  Governors,  or  the  threat 
of  the  veto  has  been  used  in  their  efforts 
at  coordination  of  existing  local  and 
State  programs  with  the  Federal  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Rather  than  using  the 
number  of  times  that  the  veto  has  been 
threatened  to  thus  coerce  action,  or  the 
number  of  times  it  has  been  actually 
used,  would  not  a  better  measure  of  its 
advisability  be  the  soundness  in  prin¬ 
ciple  of  granting  to  the  Governor  of  a 
State  a  power  heretofore  unprecedented, 
of  vetoeing  a  project  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  within  that  State? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  latter  test  is 
the  proper  one. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  One  difficulty  with 
that  argument — and  I  said  that  was  the 
basis  used  in  committee,  or  at  least  I 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  basis,  because 
there  were  others — is  that  this  would  be 
true  if  there  were  a  Federal  program 
with  Federal  direction  all  the  way 
through.  We  are  not  dealing  with  that/ 
situation.  We  are  dealing  with  local 
community  groups,  in  many  instances 
creating  their  own  organization,  and 
then  obtaining  Federal  funds  directly  to 
support  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  power  by 
which  a  coordination  of  these  programs 
can  be  required.  If  we  do  not  have  that 
there  will  be  even  more  chaos  than  we 
have  at  the  present  time. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  stand  up  for 
the  principle  of  doing  something  to 
strengthen  local-State  government  in 
this  country. 

We  have  been  for  far  too  long  going 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  We 
are  centralizing  the  Government  in 
Washington  and  eliminating  the  State 
function.  ,  For  instance,  if  someone 
wishes  to  get  help  on  a  sewage  problem, 
he  can  go  directly  to  the  Cabinet  officer 
instead  of  going  to  the  local  counsel. 
That  is  absolute  nonsense. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  regret  that  our 
committee  circumscribed  the  veto  power 
of  the  Governors  of  the  States.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  presents  at  least 
in  part  my  feeling  on  this  subject.  He 
will  recall  that  we  voted  together  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  are  very  happy 
to  have  the  Senator’s  support. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  feel  just  as 
strongly  today  as  I  did  during  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  within  the  commit¬ 
tee,  that  the  exercise  of  the  veto  by  a 
Governor  in  the  administration  of  this 
program,  which  I  endorse,  is  important 


to  the  cooperative  and  coordinated  effort 
in  this  Federal-State  effort  to  provide 
worthwhile  work  projects  and  to  provide 
employment  for  needy  persons.  It  is  my 
belief  that  in  the  Senate  we  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  again  on  that 
matter,  just  as  we  did  in  the  past  and 
recently  in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
help  and  support  that  we  had  on  this 
matter  from  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  reached 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  a  somewhat 
less  than  distinguished  record  of  care¬ 
ful  consideration  by  the  Congress.  The 
House  hearings  were  only  a  farce.  Only 
1  out  of  the  10  antipoverty  programs 
created  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  was  discussed  at  any  length. 
Moreover,  in  the  hearings  on  this  one 
program  many  accusations  of  confusion 
and  political  favortism  were  brought  up, 
whereupon  the  hearings  were  abruptly 
ended.  The  minority  views  submitted 
in  the  House  summed  the  situation  up 
in  this  way: 

The  hearings  were  abruptly  halted — over 
the  protests  of  the  minority  members — on 
the  grounds  that  time  was  of  the  ^essence. 
The  chairman  then  proceeded  with  all  delib¬ 
erate  speed  to  postpone  executive  sessions 
twice,  presumably  while  conferring  privately 
with  the  czar  of  all  the  impoverished.  It 
was  the  publicly  announced  position  of  the 
chairman  that  drastic  changes  were  required 
in  the  act. 

These  changes  were  not  forthcoming.  In¬ 
stead,  the  chairman  received  two  letters  from 
Mr.  Sargent  Shriver  outlining  administrative 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  OEO  which  al¬ 
legedly  would  give  the  poor  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  political-social  committees 
which  run  community  action  programs  and 
restrict  excessive  salaries.  Presto  chango — 
no  changes  need  to  be  made  now  in  the  act; 
we  have  encountered  the  newest  wrinkle  in 
Great  Society  government:  legislation  by 
letter. 

The  sorry  truth  is  that  a  great  congres¬ 
sional  committee  has  betrayed  the  legislative 
process  and  in  doing  so  has  turned  its  back 
upon  Americans  who  have  been  led  to  hope 
that  a  determined  and  imaginative  war  on 
poverty  would  be  waged. 

The  Senate  record  is  little  better. 
The  bill  was  reported  on  the  Senate  floor 
at  noon  on  Friday  last.  On  Friday  aft¬ 
ernoon  it  was  made  the  pending  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Senate.  The  committee 
print  of  the  bill  was  not  available  until 
Saturday  morning,  or  almost  a  day  after 
the  bill  became  pending  business.  The 
committee  report,  with  its  somewhat  ex¬ 
tensive  minority,  individual,  and  supple¬ 
mental  views,  was  not  even  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Senators  until  this  morning. 
This  is  a  highly  important  and  contro¬ 
versial  bill,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  Sena¬ 
tors  should  not  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  bill  and  its  report  in  order 
to  prepare  remarks  and  amendments. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  am  glad  to 
have  had  the  discussion,  because  it  has 
given  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  out 
many  facts.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  am  some¬ 
what  disturbed  over  the  speed  with 
which  the  measure  was  reported  and 
made  the  pending  business  before  we 
had  the  bill  or  the  report  to  read. 
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The  U.S.  Senate  has  been  called  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 
Its  Members  should  at  least  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  see  H.R.  8283  and  its  re¬ 
port  in  order  that  they  be  sufficiently 
informed  to  conduct  the  careful  and  ex¬ 
tensive  debate  that  this  bill  should  re¬ 
ceive. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  also  been 
hidden  behind  a  veil  of  bureaucratic 
secrecy.  When  we  have  tried  to  get  any¬ 
thing  done  to  improve  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program,  many  of  us  have 
been  derided  as  being  in  favor  of  down¬ 
grading  the  poor.  It  would  be  easy  to 
sit  back  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  rest 
easy  while  we  put  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  through.  It  would  be  easy  to  sit 
back  and  wait,  as  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  said,  while  the 
increasing  scandal  and  political  in¬ 
fluence  charges  are  brought  up  in  the 
daily  newspapers  and  the  magazines.  It 
would  be  easy  to  do  nothing  now  and  to 
reap  political  benefits  when  the  poverty 
program  blows  up,  as  it  inevitably  will, 
unless  there  are  changes  in  the  program. 
But  on  our  side,  we  believe  in  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  our  responsibility  as  legis¬ 
lators,  and  we  shall  propose  a  number 
of  amendments  to  correct  defects  noted 
in  the  minority  views.  I  hope  that  the 
majority  will  give  the  amendments  the 
consideration  which  they  deserve  and 
will  adopt  some  of  them. 

The  dangers  involved  in  continuing 
the  poverty  war  in  its  present  form  are 
so  great  that  the  country  can  expect  no 
less  than  full  and  careful  review  of  the 
program  and  deliberate  efforts  made  to 
try  to  improve  on  it. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  cannot  see  is 
why  in  the  world  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  double  the  amount 
of  money  involved  in  a  program  which 
is  under  attack  from  all  corners,  from 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  If 
my  amendment  should  be  adopted,  we 
would  provide  $150  million  more  than 
was  authorized  last  year.  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  accused  of  trying  to  gut  the 
program.  What  I  am  saying  is  “Do  not 
spend  $1,650  million;  spend  $1,100  mil¬ 
lion.  Cut  half  a  billion  off  the  program 
until  we  can  have  these  problems  ironed 
out.” 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
several  questions. 

First,  will  the  Senator  tell  us  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the 
current  year? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  appropriation 
was  $793  million  for  fiscal  1965. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  the  amount  recommended  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  early  this  year  in  its  budget? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  it  was 
$1,500  million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  that  that 
is  absolutely  correct. 

In  what  amount  is  the  proposed  au¬ 
thorization  now  pending  before  the 
Senate? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  $1,650  million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  not  only  does  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  propose  to  authorize 
even  more  than  the  administration  asked 
for  at  the  time  the  budget  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  early  this  year,  but  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  program  au¬ 
thorized  for  the  current  year.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  amount  is  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  was  appropriated 
for  fiscal  1965. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  we  are  talking 
about  money  that  was  actually  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  current  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Compared  with  that, 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  would  not  only 
authorize  more  than  the  administration 
asked  for  last  year  but  twice  as  much  as 
was  appropriated  this  year. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Much  has  taken  place 
since  the  administration  submitted  its 
budget.  For  one  thing,  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam  has  become  worse,  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  been  forced  to  come  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  ask  for  additional  money. 

Only  the  other  day,  following  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  decision  to  call  up  50,000  more 
troops  to  go  into  South  Vietnam,  Con¬ 
gress  was  asked  for  an  additional  $1.7 
billion  for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  of  all  times,  this 
is  the  worst  time  to  come  before  Con¬ 
gress  and  persist  in  increasing  the 
amount  presently  appropriated  for  this 
activity.  If  anything,  the  program 
should  be  cut  back;  but  failing  in  that, 
the  program  should  be  left  where  it  is, 
and  money  that  would  go  to  this  program 
would  be  used  to  provide  proper  equip¬ 
ment  and  support  for  our  troops  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  Does  not  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  certainly  do.  The 
amendment  I  sent  to  the  desk  would  do 
just  that.  It  would  reduce  the  amount 
to  last  year’s  authorization — not  the 
appropriation,  but  last  year’s  authoriza¬ 
tion. 

This  would  save  $600  million  that  could 
be  used  to  buy  equipment  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  has  failed  to  supply  up 
to  now,  in  terms  not  only  of  our  situation 
in  Vietnam  but  of  other  sensitive  spots 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  and  I  shall  support  it. 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  that  I  believe  it 
is  about  time  for  Members  of  this  body, 
if  not  the  administration,  to  recognize 
that  if  we  want  to  provide  the  morale 
and  equipment  and  war  materiel  for  our 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  to  carry  out 
successfully  their  very  miserable  under¬ 
taking,  it  would  mean  a  great  deal  to 
them  to  know  that  we  are  giving  priority 
to  them,  as  distinguished  from  priority 
to  an  increase  in  what  is  being  spent  for 
this  domestic  program. 

It  is  about  time  for  us  to  recognize  that 
we  cannot  fight  a  war  in  Vietnam  and  at 
the  same  time  have  all  the  other  pro¬ 
grams,  let  alone  increase  them,  if  we  are 
to  be  successful  in  either  case. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 


from  Colorado  will  be  offered ;  and  I  shall 
support  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
helpful  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  He  has  done  much  work  in  a 
review  of  the  difficult  monetary  situa¬ 
tion  that  exists  in  this  country. 

I  was  interested  in  the  comment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  on  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  situation.  The  minority  views,  on 
page  60 — I  referred  to  this  in  my  earlier 
remarks — tell  of  one  boy  who  finished 
first  in  his  class  at  high  school  and  is 
new  serving  in  Vietnam  for  $78  a  month. 
His  brother,  who  was  apparently  a  dif¬ 
ferent  breed  of  cat,  beat  up  his  mother 
and  his  teacher,  dropped  out  of  school, 
and  is  now  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  getting  $200  a  month.  This  is 
the  most  ridiculous  thing  of  which  I 
could  possibly  conceive.  It  is  not  only 
ridiculous;  it  makes  me  boil  to  think  of 
it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  type  of  example 
has  been  repeated  in  newspaper  columns 
in  the  past  several  months.  This  is  an¬ 
other  way  in  which  the  program  will 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  morale  of 
members  of  the  armed  services. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  they  realize  that 
they  will  have  to  leave  their  loved  ones 
at  home  and  subject  themselves  to  im¬ 
minent  death,  fighting  a  war  far  away 
from  our  shores — and  it  is  a  war  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  understand  how  the 
people  back  home,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  supporting  them,  oan  tolerate  such  a 
program  as  will  lead  to  an  example  such 
as  the  Senator  has  referred  to. 

But  quite  apart  from  that,  assuming 
that  the  program  was  operated  in  a  way 
in  which  there  would  be  no  waste,  no 
extravagance,  and  no  adverse  impact 
on  the  morale  of  our  Armed  Forces  be¬ 
cause  of  the  disparity  between  the  pay 
received  by  them  in  Vietnam  and  the 
salaries  of  some  of  those  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  program,  the  fact  remains 
that  we  cannot  adequately  support  the 
military  forces  in  South  Vietnam  and  at 
the  same  time  conduct  programs  like 
this. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  strong  shot 
in  the  arm  for  our  boys  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam  if  Congress  were  to  decide  that 
we  are  going  to  keep  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  where  it  is  until  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  is  over,  and  that  then  and  only 
then  would  we  properly  consider  increas¬ 
ing  it  along  the  lines  of  the  bill  now  be- 
for  the  Senate  proposed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  Since  I  was  talking  a  while 
ago  about  objections  in  Colorado  to  the 
poverty  program,  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  might  be  interested  in  a 
letter  from  the  publisher  of  the  Denver 
Blade,  the  largest  Negro  newspaper  in 
Colorado.  Mr.  Joe  Brown,  the  publisher, 
wrote  the  letter  to  President  Johnson, 
Representative  Powell,  Councilman 
Caldwell,  Mayor  Currigan,  Attorney 
Moore,  four  State  legislators,  both  U.S. 
Senators,  Representative  Rogers  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  State  Senator  George  Broun. 
The  letter  is  dated  August  12  and  reads. 
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The  Denver  Blade, 
Denver,  Colo.,  August  12, 1965. 
To  President  L.  B.  Johnson,  Hon.  Adam  C. 
Powell,  Councilman  Elvxn  Caldwell, 
Mayor  Tom  Currigan,  Attorney  Isaac 
Moore,  Hon.  Palmer  Burch,  Hon.  Eu¬ 
gene  Foley,  Hon.  Dan  Grover,  Hon. 
John  A.  Love,  Hon.  Gordon  Allott,  Hon. 
Byron  Rogers,  Hon.  Peter  H.  Dominick, 
Senator  George  Brown. 

Gentlemen:  Please  rescue  us  from  this 
Denver  war  on  poverty.  We,  the  Greater 
East  Denver  merchants,  submitted  a  proposal 
for  a  small  business  development  center  over 
2  months  ago.  We  met  on  several  occasions 
with  Mr.  Charles  Bishop,  who  helped  us  re¬ 
write  the  proposal.  We  have  sat  down  with 
Mr.  Clifford  Rucker,  of  SBA,  on  two  or  more 
occasions.  We  are  now  told  that  both  the 
board  chairman.  Dr.  Gelvin  and  the  Den¬ 
ver  director  of  the  program  are  either  asked 
to  resign  or  are  going  to  be  fired  but  won’t 
quit,  or  that  no  one  knows  what  to  do. 

We  can’t  find  either  of  them  regardless 
of  what  time  of  day  we  call.  The  office  un¬ 
der  Mr.  Allen  Is  a  maze  of  confused  office 
help,  all  of  which  sounds  like  anything  but 
efficiency. 

Someone,  somewhere  please  let  us  exercise 
some  type  of  legal  benefit  from  this  program. 
My  people  represent  the  most  depressed  busi¬ 
ness  area  of  the  city.  We  are  now  told  that 
the  Denver  war  on  poverty  is  holding  our 
proposals,  perplexed. 

If  you  ask  me,  we  shocked  the  city  by 
taking  the  initiation.  Can  we  have  re¬ 
lief? 

Help.  Help.  Give  us  a  way  out. 

Very  sincerely, 

J.  Brown, 

Publisher. 

On  August  8,  Mr.  Brown  wrote  an  edi¬ 
torial.  In  sending  the  editorial  to  us, 
he  wrote  in  large  handwriting,  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  “Help.”  The  editorial 
is  entitled  “Woes  of  Poverty,”  and  reads 
as  follows: 

Woes  of  Poverty 

In  the  last  couple  of  months  we  have  heard 
cries  of  “Hang  the  mayor”  coming  from  the 
Denver  Democratic  camp.  We  have  read 
criticism  of  the  poverty  program,  we  have 
even  read  a  dynamic  absurd  account  of  the 
program’s  progress  in  a  local  newspaper,  and 
it  appears  to  us  that  surely  there  must  be 
something  wrong  When  everybody  is  in  a 
state  of  crossfire  and  different  opinions  about 
the  program. 

We  have  tended  to  criticize  not  only  the 
program,  but  we  go  further,  we  don’t  even 
like  the  way  the  program  is  progressing. 
Never  before  have  so  few  faked  out  so  many 
and  gotten  away  scot  free.  The  citizens  of 
Greater  East  Denver  in  an  attempt  to  take 
the  business  initiative,  submitted  a  SBDC 
proposal,  a  plan  for  the  erection  and  func¬ 
tioning  of  a  superbusiness,  that  in  time 
would  make  all  East  Denver  businesses  suc¬ 
cessful.  Not  only  has  the  program  never 
reached  Washington,  the  best  comment  on 
the  subject  has  the  proposal  downtown  in 
the  Denver  war  on  poverty  director’s  desk, 
2  months  after  the  law  said  that  the  program 
had  to  be  in  Washington.  We  have  cried 
for  this  program,  we  have  written  over  20 
letters  to  Washington  to  everybody  who  has 
even  a  tinge  of  responsibility  about  their 
public  life,  yet  nothing  has  happened;  the 
mayor  can’t  even  fire  the  director.  There  is 
a  limit  to  this  phoney  “pork  barrel”  and  we 
think  that  the  mayor  is  going  entirely  too 
far  in  allowing  the  “ole  crowd”  to  gain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  destiny  of  his  political  career 
again. 

We  say,  “oust  Allen”  as  director,  clean  that 
Denver  war  on  poverty  office  out  and  do  it 
now.  And  if  someone  else  is  really  the 
mayor.  Just  give  us  his  name  and  we  will 


make  the  same  recommendation  to  him. 
Can’t  we  get  the  plain  and  simple  message 
through  the  heads  of  these  Democratic  pov¬ 
erty  chiefs  downtown,  that  there  is  a  new 
order  in  our  community  and  we  will  decide 
what  is  to  happen  to  our  progress. 

Any  attempt  to  steal  our  plans  and  install 
a  “stupid  politician”  in  the  small  business 
development  center  will  be  met  with  a  pro¬ 
test  and  we  mean  a  protest  led  by  this  insti¬ 
tution.  We  think  the  mayor  should  oust 
the  whole  crowd  and  put  the  war  on  poverty 
in  the  hands  of  people  for  whom  it  was  in¬ 
tended.  Hell,  the  East  Denver  community 
can’t  even  take  the  initiative.  There  are  no 
other  SBDC  proposals  in  the  western  region, 
what  are  we  waiting  for,  war  on  poverty, 
someone  else  to  develop  one? 

I  state  to  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  with  all  due  respect,  that  this  is 
the  type  of  reaction  the  war  on  poverty 
is  receiving  in  our  State.  This  concerns 
the  most  depressed  area  in  our  city- 
county  government. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  to' 
make  the  record  complete,  on  page  38  of 
the  report  on  the  hearings,  there  is  a 
recitation  of  the  cost  per  person  of  teach¬ 
ing  men  and  women  in  the  Job  Corps. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  whether  it  is  his  understanding 
that,  for  a  9 -month  period,  the  cost  to 
teach  each  student  in  a  conservation 
center  is  $4,482.65. 

I  am  reading  from  a  paper  which  was 
submitted  to  the  committee  by  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing.  I  have  been  exaggerating  the 
figure.  I  have  been  saying  that  the  fig¬ 
ure  is  $4,500,  which  is  $18  more  than  the 
amount  discussed,  I  believe. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
cost  to  teach  one  male  student  at  an 
urban  center  is  $4,377.95. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  In  most  colleges  we  can  send  a  stu¬ 
dent  for  4  years  for  that  amount  of 
money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  cost  to  teach  a 
woman  in  an  urban  center  is  $4,483.37. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  for  bringing  these 
points  up.  This  is  a  part  of  what  I  was 
trying  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  when  he  asked  me  whether  I  was 
in  favor  of  these  programs.  I  kept  trying 
to  say  to  him  that  I  like  the  principle  of 
the  programs,  but  I  do  not  like  in  any 
way  the  manner  in  which  they  are  being 
operated.  There  is  no  excuse,  evident  to 
me,  for  obtaining  that  kind  of  a  result 
from  the  expenditure  of  that  much 
money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  tabulation  prepared  of  the  cost 
of  teaching  a  student  in  various  Ohio  col¬ 
leges. 

This  tabulation  covers  Antioch,  Ash¬ 
land,  Baldwin-Wallace,  Bluffton,  Bowling 
Green,  Capital,  Case,  Central  State,  St. 
Mary’s,  Wooster,  Defiance,  Dennison, 
Penn,  Heidelberg,  Hiram,  Kent  State, 
Kenyon,  Mount  Union,  Muskingum, 
Oberlin,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Otterbein,  West¬ 
ern  University  for  Women,  and  Western 
Reserve. 


It  is  shocking  to  see  that  we  can  send 
a  student  to  one  of  these  universities  in 
Ohio  at  a  cost,  I  should  say,  on  an  av¬ 
erage  of  50  percent  of  what  it  would  cost 
to  send  a  dropout  to  a  job  center. 

Antioch  College  is  rather  widely  known 
throughout  the  country.  The  cost  of 
tuition  there  is  $1,400.  Board  is  $288. 
Room  is  $228.  Books  and  supplies 
amount  to  $350.  Extras  amount  to  $56. 

I  have  not  added  those  figures,  but  they 
would  amount  to  approximately  $2,300. 

I  shall  take  samples  of  the  cost  of 
each,  and  I  shall  mention  those  institu¬ 
tions  of  OIvo  higher  learning  that  are 
rather  widely  known  throughout  the 
country. 

I  mentioned  Ohio  Wesleyan,  which  is 
at  Delaware,  Ohio. 

At  Ohio  Wesleyan,  the  tuition  is  $1,300. 
Board  and  room  amounts  to  $800.  Books 
and  supplies  amount  to  $75.  That  is  a 
total  cost  of  $2,200  to  be  taught  at  one 
of  the  outstanding  colleges  in.  the  United 
States. 

The  cost  at  Kenyon,  an  institution  that 
is  probably  130  years  old,  and  known  for 
the  excellence  of  its  teaching  and  its 
facilities,  is  $1,400  for  tuition,  $510  for 
board,  $320  for  room,  and  $100  for  books 
and  supplies,  and  $100  for  extras,  making 
a  total  of  $2,430. 

I  wish  also  to  mention  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  five 
best  in  the  United  States;  at  least,  it  is 
one  of  the  five  best  in  Ohio.  The  tuition 
is  $1,350;  board,  $500;  room,  $400. 

I  shall  not  go  through  all  the  others 
except  to  mention  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  is  nationally  known.  The 
tuition  there  is  $1,050.  Board  is  $510. 
Room  is  $340;  books  and  supplies,  $75. 

Mr.  President,  back  in  April  of  this 
year,  I  made  a  statement  of  the  costs  of 
sending  a  girl  to  Radcliffe,  compared  to 
the  cost  of  sending  a  dropout  to  one  of 
the  job  centers.  My  figures  were  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Sargent  Shriver.  I  also  men¬ 
tioned  the  costs  at  Harvard.  The  result 
was  a  dispute,  in  which  a  statement  was 
made  by  Harvard  spokesman  William 
Pinkerton.  He  challenged  Shriver’s  fig¬ 
ures.  I  read : 

After  a  bit  of  detective  work  he  reported 
that  the  tuition  for  a  year  at  Harvard  is 
$1,760,  room  and  board  $1,130.  Personal  ex-  3 
penses  could  add  another  $460.  This  total 
would  be  way  below  Shriver’s  claim  that  the 
cost  of  sending  a  student  to  Harvard  was 
$6,410. 

Pinkerton  of  Harvard  made  it  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Harvard  wants  no  quarrel  with 
Shriver,  whose  famous  brothers-in-law, 
named  Kennedy,  are  distinguished  alumni. 

My  point  is  that  the  cost  of  sending  a 
girl  to  Radcliffe  or  a  boy  to  Harvard  falls 
far  below  what  it  costs  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  to  manage  and  admin¬ 
ister  one  job  at  one  of  these  Job  Corps 
centers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  tabulation  of  Ohio  colleges,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  recitation  of  figures  dealing 
with  Mt.  Hollyoke,  Radcliffe,  Harvard, 
Wellesley,  and  Vassar  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Antioch _ 

Ashland _ 

Baldwin  Wallace. . 

Bluff  ton _ _ 

Bowling  Green.... 

Capital _ 

Case _ 

Central  State _ 

St.  Mary’s _ 

Wooster _ 

Defiance _ 

Denison _ 

Fenn _ 

Heidelberg . . 

Hiram _ 

Kent  State _ 

Kenyon . . 

Mount  Union _ 

Muskingum _ 

Oberlin _ 

Ohio  Wesleyan _ 

Otterbein _ 

Western  (Women) 
Western  Reserve.. 

Harvard _ 

Mount  Holyoke  _ . 

Radcliffe . . . 

Wellesley . . . 

Vassar _ 


i  And  up. 


Tuition 


$1,400 
992 
'  1,056 
770 
400 
900 
1,400 
70 
600 
1,320 
915 
1,200 
980 
1,100 
1,090 
336 
1,400 
1,125 
1,090 
1,350 
1,300 
850 
1,375 
1,050 
1,  520 
2,750 
1,760 
2,800 
1,500 


Board 


Room 


$228 


270 

240 


270 
300 
300 
250 
340 
1  180 
330 
288 
325 
360 
234 
320 
300 
220 
400 


Books  and 
supplies 

Extras 

Total 

$350 

$56 

80 

100 

75 

75 

100 

54 

100 

25 

80 

50 

50 

100 

80 

80 

80 

75 

iso 

30 

45 

100 

155 

i  75 

100 

80 

100 

$2,430 

100 

70 

100 

92 

75 

40 

110 

1 150 

25 

75 

100 

59 

+400-500 
2,  715 
3, 150 
3, 145 
3,600 
2,950 

400 

100 

115 

400-800 

100 

50 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  lqt 
me  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  perhaps  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Shriver  quoted  Harvard  as  being  that 
high  is  that  he  went  to  Yale  Law  School 
at  the  same  time  I  did.  I  know  him 
very  well.  He  is  a  highly  distinguished 
man. 

I  also  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  one  of  the  highest  costs  in  col¬ 
lege  is  in  medical  school.  The  cost  at 
a  public  medical  school  is  $3,200.  At  a 
private  medical  school  it  is  $3,981 — well 
below  what  it  would  cost  to  send  a  young¬ 
ster  to  the  Job  Corps.  It  still  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  me  to  have  to  pay  so 
much  money,  so  disproportionate  to  the 
result. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  it  can  be  said 
that  it  costs  the  taxpayers  about  $4,400  a 
year  to  teach  one  of  the  dropouts  in 
the  job  centers  for  9  months,  as  em¬ 
braced  in  the  bill.  That  sum  would,  of 
course,  be  shocking  to  the  ordinary  citi¬ 
zen — $4,400  to  teach  a  dropout  is  un- 
believeable. 

PUBLICATION  OP  NAMES  OF  OWN¬ 
ERS  OP  RENTAL  PROPERTIES 
UNDER  TITLE  I  OF  THE  HOUS1 
ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  I  yield  the  floor,  I  send  a  biflto  the 
desk  for  proper  referral  whiclyhas  some 
bearing  on  the  subject  we  are  dealing 
with  now.  It  is  a  thought j/hich  I  have 
had  in  mind  for  some  time.  It  is  a  bill 
which,  if  adopted,  will  require  that  the 
names  of  those  who  ^wn  property  for 
rent  in  slum  areas  m/st  be  published  at 
least  once  a  year  iy a  public  newspaper 
before  they  are  entitled  to  any  funds 
under  title  I  of  yfie  Housing  Act.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  goou  bill.  It  will  encourage 
improvement/in  slum  housing  by  mak¬ 
ing  public  tye  names  of  the  landlords  re- 
sponsibleytor  these  horrible  conditions. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  the  promotion  of 
more  effective  building  codes  and  code 
enforcement,  as  well  as  various  tax  re- 
forna  studies,  have  been  the  primary 
weapons  employed  against  urban  blight. 


upport  these  measures,  but  I  believe 
thdt  the  fear  of  widespread  public  noto- 
rietyvwill  provide  tremendous  furthei 
impetus  toward  the  goal  of  eradication 
of  botfly,  urban  and  rural  slum  housing 
conditioi 

Slum  hdusing  is  sapping  the  stf-ength 
of  this  country  as  a  result  of  its  impact 
on  juvenile  delinquency,  discontent,  ra¬ 
cial  strife,  and  social  disintegration. 
Because  of  the\ow  tax  base  in  these 
areas,  many  cohimuni/fes  are  hard 
pressed  to  provide^  adequate  utilities, 
streets,  parks,  schoolVplaygrounds,  and 
other  services.  It  iyaxiational  disgrace, 
and  the  landlords/who  sire  getting  rich 
at  the  expense  eff  literally  millions  of 
helpless  tenant/' must  be  brought  to  the 
light  of  pubh 6  scrutiny.  According  to 
the  1960  census  of  housing,  there  were 
about  fouy  and  three-quartersv million 
substanchn'd  housing  units  occupied  by 
rentersyand  over  three  million  of  vhese 
units yvere  occupied  by  families  witmin- 
conys  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  These 
people  simply  do  not  have  the  resourced 
o/  facilities  to  overcome  this  problem 
lone;  and  despite  the  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  spent  by  the  OfHce  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  and  other  agencies  in  the  ill- 
managed  and  ill-considered  war  on  pov¬ 
erty,  not  much  of  a  dent  has  been  made 
in  the  elimination  of  slums.  My  bill,  by 
publicizing  the  names  of  the  persons  re¬ 
sponsible,  would  bring  to  bear  the  full 
weight  and  pressure  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  against  the  offending  landlords. 
These  owners  and  landlords  themselves, 
have  a  responsibility  to  improve  their 
properties  so  that  they  meet  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  standard  of 
normal  decency,  that  the  community  at 
large  expects  and  demands. 

Many  landlords  have  neglected  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  that  they  were  safely 
hidden  from  the  public’s  eye.  No  one 
would  know  that  the  filthy,  rat-infested 
tenement  or  shack  over  on  the  other  side 
of  the  tracks  belonged  to  one  of  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  community,  or  perhaps  to  a 
respected  officeholder. 

My  bill  provides  that  a  locality  must 


require  that  the  names  of  all  owners  of 
rental  properties  used  for  residential 
purposes  be  published  at  least  annually/ 
in  a  local  newspaper  before  that  localit 
would  be  eligible  for  a  loan  or  grant 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of/949. 
This  would  include  the  names  of  owners 
of  both  legal  and  equitable  inter/sts ;  the 
officers  and  directors  of  corporations 
which  own  such  propertiesyas  well  as 
any  person  owning  15  percent  or  more  of 
the  stock  of  such  corporations ;  both  the 
trustees  and  beneficiaries  where  the 
owner  is  a  trust;  and/rhe  names  of  all 
partners,  general  ancr  limited,  where  the 
owner  is  a  partnership.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  my  bill  would  have  a  salu¬ 
tary  effect  in  many  of  the  problem  areas 
of  our  communities.  I  sincerely  urge 
prompt  consideration  and  passage  to 
help  out  oy  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  face<yand  which  we  are  dealing  with 
in  this  and  another  bill. 

The/  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  yvill  be  received  and  appropriately 
Tef/rred. 

he  bill  (S.  2419)  to  make  assistance 
o  localities  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  contingent  upon  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  names  of  the  owners  of  rental 
properties  in  such  localities  which  are 
used  for  residential  purposes,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Dominick,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banikng  and 
Currency. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1648)  to  provided  grants  for  public 
works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance  and  the  planning 
and  coordination  needed  to  alleviate  con¬ 
ditions  of  substantial  and  persistent  un¬ 
employment  and  underemployment  in 
economically  distressed  areas  and  re¬ 
gions,  which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Public 
.Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1,965”. 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

iC-  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  economy  at  a 
high  Rwel  is  vital  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  some  of  our  re¬ 
gions,  counties,  and  communities  are  suffer¬ 
ing  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  underemployment;  that  such  un¬ 
employment  and  underemployment  cause 
hardship  to  marto  individuals  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  waste  invaluable  human  resources; 
that  to  overcome  \his  problem  the  Federal 
Government,  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
should  help  areas  anckregions  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  underem¬ 
ployment  to  take  effective  steps  in  planning 
and  financing  their  public  works  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development;  that  Itederal  financial 
assistance,  including  grants  fW  public  works 
and  development  facilities  to 'communities, 
industries,  enterprises,  and  individuals  in 
areas  needing  development  should  enable 
such  areas  to  help  themselves  achieve  lasting 
improvement  and  enhance  the  domestic  pros¬ 
perity  by  the  establishment  of  stabite  and 
diversified  local  economies  and  improved,  lo¬ 
cal  conditions,  provided  that  such  assistance 
is  preceded  by  and  consistent  with  sound! 
long-range  economic  planning;  and  thatN 
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under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  new  employ- 
ment\>pportunities  should  be  created  by  de¬ 
veloping  and  expanding  new  and  existing 
public  viorks  and  other  facilities  and  re¬ 
sources  rather  than  by  merely  transferring 
jobs  from  one  area  of  the  United  States  to 
another.  \ 


TITLE  I - GRANTSNFOR  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  DEVEL¬ 

OPMENT  FACILITIES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  Indian 
tribe,  or  private  or  public  nonprofit  orga¬ 
nization  or  associationSrepresenting  any  re¬ 
development  area  or  part,  thereof,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Secretary)  is  authorize 

(1)  to  make  direct  grants  \or  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  or  development  of  land  >and  improve¬ 
ments  for  public  works,  public  service,  or  de¬ 
velopment  facility  usage,  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion,  construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration, 
expansion,  or  improvement  of  such  facilities, 
including  related  machinery  and  equipment, 
within  a  redevelopment  area,  if  he  Nfnds 
that — • 

(A)  the  project  for  which  financial  assist¬ 
ance  is  sought  will  directly  or  indirectly  (ij 
tend  to  improve  the  opportunities,  in  the 
area  where  such  project  is  or  will  be  located, 
for  the  successful  establishment  or  expansion 
of  industrial  or  commercial  plants  or  facili¬ 
ties,  (ii)  otherwise  assist  in  the  creation  of 
additional  long-term  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  such  area,  or  (iii)  primarily  benefit 
the  long-term  unemployed  and  members  of 
low-income  families  or  otherwise  substan¬ 
tially  further  the  objectives  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 

(B)  the  project  for  which  a  grant  is  re¬ 
quested  will  fulfill  a  pressing  need  of  the 
area,  or  part  thereof,  in  which  it  is,  or  will  be, 
located;  and 

(C)  the  area  for  which  a  project  is  to  be 
undertaken  has  an  approved  overall  eco¬ 
nomic  development  program  as  provided  in 
section  202(b)  (10)  and  such  project  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  such  program; 

(2)  to  make  supplementary  grants  in 
order  to  enable  the  States  and  other  entities 
within  redevelopment  areas  to  take  maxi¬ 
mum  advantage  of  designated  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  defined),  di¬ 
rect  grants-in-aid  authorized  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  (68  Stat.  666,  as 
amended) ,  and  the  eleven  watersheds  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  1944,  as  amended  and  supplemented 
(58  Stat.  887),  for  which  they  are  eligible 
but  for  which,  because  of  their  economic, 
situation,  they  cannot  supply  the  require^ 
matching  share. 

(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c)  hereofythe 
amount  of  any  direct  grant  under  thi/ sec¬ 
tion  for  any  project  shall  not  exceed/50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project/ 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  supplementary 
grant  under  this  section  for  any  project  shall 
not  exceed  the  applicable  percentage  estab¬ 
lished  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  but  in  no  eveny  shall  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  any 
such  project  (including  assumptions  of 
debt)  be  less  than  20  /per  centum  of  such 
cost.  Supplementary/gran ts  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary,  iy  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he/i shall  prescribe,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  amounts  of  direct  grants  au¬ 
thorized  under  /his  section  or  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  fund/  appropriated  under  this  Act 
to  the  heady  of  the  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  applicable  Federal  programs.  Notwith¬ 
standing  any  requirement  as  to  the  amount 
or  sources  of  non-Federal  funds  that  may 
otherwise  be  applicable  to  the  Federal  pro- 
gr/m  involved,  funds  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  used  for  the  sole  purpose 


of  increasing  the  Federal  contribution  to 
specific  projects  in  redevelopment  areas 
under  such  programs  above  the  fixed  maxi¬ 
mum  portion  of  the  cost  of  such  project 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  applicable  law. 
The  term  “designated  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs,”  as  used  in  this  subsection,  means 
such  existing  or  future  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  assisting  in  the  construction  or 
equipping  of  facilities  as  the  Secretary  may, 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
designate  as  eligible  for  allocation  of  funds 
under  this  section.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  any  supplementary  grant  available 
to  any  project  under  this  section,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  take  into  consideration  the  rela¬ 
tive  needs  of  the  area,  the  nature  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  to  be  assisted,  and  the  amount  of  such 
fair  user  charges  or  other  revenues  as  the 
project  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  gen¬ 
erate  in  excess  of  those  which  would  amortize 
the  local  share  of  initial  costs  and  provide 
for  its  successful  operation  and  maintenance 
(including  depreciation) . 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  to  carry  out  this 
section  which  will  assure  that  adequate  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  the  relative  needs  of 
eligible  areas.  In  prescribing  such  rules,. 

egulations,  and  procedures  the  Secretary 
small  consider  among  other  relevant  factors  ‘ 
(l)\the  severity  of  the  rates  of  unemployf 
mentvin  the  eligible  areas  and  the  dura  yon 
of  suc\  unemployment  and  (2)  the  inoome 
levels  (^families  and  the  extent  of  under¬ 
employment  in  eligible  areas. 

(e)  Except  for  projects  specifically  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress,  no  financial/assistance 
shall  be  extended  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  public  service  oy  development 
facility  which  would  compete/with  an  exist¬ 
ing  privately  owned  public /Utility  rendering 
a  service  to  the  public  a y  rates  or  charges 
subject  to  regulationvbya  State  or  Federal 
regulatory  body,  unleso/Che  State  or  Federal 
regulatory  body  deternnipes  that  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  thy  facility  for  which  the 
financial  assistance^ is  to  op:  extended  there 
is  a  need  for  anr  increase  in  such  service 
(taking  into  consideration  reasonably  fore¬ 
seeable  future/  needs)  which  \he  existing 
public  utility  is  not  able  to  m^t  through 
its  existing/facilities  or  through  expan¬ 
sion  whic p.  it  agrees  to  undertake. 

(f)  TJrfe  Secretary  shall  prescribe  Regula¬ 
tions  wnich  will  assure  that  appropriate\ocal 
governmental  authorities  have  been  given  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  review  and  cc 

Hit  upon  proposed  projects  under  thiS 
Action. 


June  30,  1966,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there¬ 
after  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juny  30, 
1969. 


Financial  assistance  for  sewer  facilities 
Sec.  106.  No  financial  assistance/  through 
grants,  loans,  guarantees,  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  made  under  this  Act  to  be  Used  directly 
or  indirectly  for  sewer  or  other  waste  dis¬ 
posal  facilities  unless  thy  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  certifies  to 
the  Secretary  that  any  waste  material  car¬ 
ried  by  such  facilities  /will  be  adequately 
treated  before  it  is  discharged  into  any  pub¬ 
lic  waterway  so  as  ty  meet  applicable  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  interstate,  or  local  water  quality 
standards. 


title  n — OTI 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


Sec.  102.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  assistance 
otherwise  authorized,  the  Secretary  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  grants  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  to  those  areas 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  average  annual  available  unem¬ 
ployment  statistics,  were  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  during  the  preceding  calen¬ 
dar  year. 

(b)  Areas  designated  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  an  annual 
review  of  eligibility  in  accordance  with  sec¬ 
tion  402,  and  to  all  of  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  applicable  to  redevelopment 
areas  except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

Sec.  103.  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of 
the  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  be  expended  in  any  one  State. 

Sec.  104.  No  part  of  any  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  this  title  may  be  expended 
for  any  project  in  any  area  which  is  within 
the  “Appalachian  region”  (as  that  term  is 
defined  in  section  403  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965)  which  is 
approved  for  assistance  under  the  Appala¬ 
chian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 

Sec.  105.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  not  to 
exceed  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


Public  works  cuid  development  facility  loans 

Sec.  201.  (sl)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  In¬ 
dian  tribe;  or  private  or  public  nonprofit 
organization  or  association  representing,  any 
redevelopment  area  or  part  thereof,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  authorized  to  purchase  evidence  of 
indebtedness  and  to  make  loans  to  assist  in 
financing  the  purchase  or  development  of 
1/nd  and  improvements  for  public  works, 
>ublic  service,  or  development  facility  usage, 
including  public  works,  public  service,  and 
development  facility  usage,  to  be  provided 
by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  pur¬ 
suant  to  legislation  requiring  that  non- 
Federal  entities  bear  some  part  of  the  cost 
thereof,  and  the  acquisition,  construction, 
rehabilitation,  alteration,  expansion,  or  im¬ 
provement  of  such  facilities,  including  re¬ 
lated  machinery  and  equipment,  within  a 
redevelopment  area,  if  he  finds  that — 

(1)  the  project  for  which  financial  assist¬ 
ance  is  sought  will  directly  or  indirectly — 

(A)  tend  to  improve  the  opportunities,  in 
the  area  where  such  project  is  or  will  be 
located,  for  the  successful  establishment  or 
expansion  of  industrial  or  commercial  plants 
or  facilities, 

(B)  otherwise  assist  in  the  creation  of  ad¬ 
ditional  long-term  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  such  area,  or 

(C)  primarily  benefit  the  long-term  un¬ 
employed  and  members  of  low-income  fami¬ 
lies  or  otherwise  substantially  further  the 
objectives  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964; 

(2)  the  funds  requested  for  such  project 
are  not  otherwise  available  from  private 
lenders  or  from  other  Federal  agencies  on 
terms  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
will  permit  the  accomplishment  of  the  proj¬ 
ect; 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan  plus  the 
arHount  of  other  available  funds  for  such 
project  are  adequate  to  insure  the  comple-  • 
tion  \hereof; 

(4)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  re¬ 
payment:  and 

(5)  such  area  has  an  approved  overall 
economic  development  program  as  provided 
in  section  2^2(b)(10)  and  the  project  for 
which  financial  assistance  is  sought  is  con-  ! 
sistent  with  such  program. 

(b)  Subject  tov  section  701(5),  no  loan, 
including  renewals,  or  extensions  thereof, 
shall  be  made  undeNhis  section  for  a  period 
exceeding  forty  years, Nnd  no  evidence  of  in-  4 
debtedness  maturing  more  than  forty  years 
from  the  date  of  purchase  shall  be  pur-  . 
chased  under  this  section.  Such  loans 
shall  bear  interest  at  ax  rate  not  less 
than  a  rate  determined  by  tim  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  on'outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  com¬ 
parable  to  the  average  maturities  «(f  such 
loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum,  less  not  to  exceed  oneVJialf 
of  1  per  centum  per  annum. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  aj 
propriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessa 
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apprised  for  financial  assistance  under  sec¬ 
tion  1BL  201,  202,  or  403,  which  shall  be 
kept  avEUteble  for  public  inspection  during 
the  regular  business  hours  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Conunerce.  The  following  informa¬ 
tion  shall  beNposted  in  such  list  as  soon  as 
each  application  is  approved;  (1)  the  name 
of  the  applicantVnd,  in  the  case  of  corporate 
applications,  the  Names  of  the  officers  and 
directors  thereof,  (Si  the  amount  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  loan  or  |*ant  for  which  applica¬ 
tion  is  made,  (3)  the  purposes  for  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  or\rrant  are  to  be  used, 
and  (4)  a  general  descriroion  of  the  security 
offered  in  the  cause  of  a  lob 

Records  and  aitxtit 

Sec.  714.  (a)  Each  recipieim.  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep,  sura  records  as 
the  Secretly  shall  prescribe,  inraiding  rec¬ 
ords  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  theNroceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  or  undertaking  in  connection  with  Vhich 
such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  andNthe 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  (he 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as'' 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami¬ 
nation  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to 
assistance  received  under  this  Act. 

Conforming  amendment 

Sec.  715.  All  benefits  heretofore  specifically 
made  available  (and  not  subsequently  re¬ 
voked)  under  other  Federal  programs  to  per¬ 
sons  or  to  public  or  private  organizations, 
corporations,  or  entities  in  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  "redevelopment  areas” 
under  section  5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  are  hereby  also  extended,  insofar  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  to  such  areas  as  may  be  designated 
as  “redevelopment  areas”  or  "economic  de¬ 
velopment  centers”  under  the  authority  of 
section  401  or  403  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
however,  That  this  section  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  limiting  such  administrative  dis¬ 
cretion  as  may  have  been  conferred  under 
any  other  law. 

Sec.  716.  All  financial  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  authorized  under  this  Act  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  Federal  assistance  previ¬ 
ously  authorized,  and  no  provision  hereof 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  or  permit¬ 
ting  any  reduction  or  diminution  in  the  pro¬ 
portional  amount  of  Federal  assistance  to 
which  any  State  or  other  entity  eligible 
under  this  Act  would  otherwise  be  entitled , 
under  the  provisions  of  any  other  Act. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President^  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in/the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Reprqrienta- 
tives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Idle  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed/fo. 


MESSAGE  FROM/THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr/Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced. that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  1309)  to  authorize  checks  to  be  drawn 
in  favor  of/financial  organizations  for 
the  credit/of  a  person’s  account,  under 
certain  conditions. 

The/nessage  also  announced  that  the 
Housg  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  Houses  on  the 
lendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 


(H.R.  7765)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes;  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  23,  41,  47,  49,  and  50  to  the  bill,  and 
concurred  therein,  and  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1 
to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  amiounced  that 
the  House  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8639)  mak¬ 
ing  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the 
judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  con¬ 
ference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  there¬ 
in,  and  that  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York, 
Ir.  Sikes,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 

' '  Flynt,  Mr.  Joelson,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr. 
BoN,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  and  Mr.  Cederberg/ 
wereVppointed  managers  on  the  part 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  thagthe 
House  haN  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senat<\to  the  bill  (H.R.  9547)  to 
amend  the  legislative  Branch  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1959,  to  provide'  for  reim¬ 
bursement  of  trNsportatioryexpenses  for 
Members  of  thevHouse  m  Represent¬ 
atives,  and  for  other  purposes. 

U.S.  POSITION  IN/REGARD  TO  EN¬ 
FORCING  ARTICLES,  19  OF  THE 

UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER 

Mr.  AIKEN.  /Mr.  President  this  after¬ 
noon,  Ambassador  Goldberg  presented  to 
the  Committee  of  33  at  the  United  Na-T 
tions  a  statement  setting  forth  the  post 
tion  of  tare  United  States  in  regardV)  en- 
forcine/article  19  of  the  United  NaHpns 
Charter. 

Tms  article  provides  that  when 
member  becomes  2  years  in  arrears  on 
.essments  it  shall  lose  its  vote  in  the 
'General  Assembly. 

The  Ambassador’s  statement  says,  in 
effect,  that  we  will  not  attempt  to  force 
a  vote  on  France  and  Russia  for  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  pay  assessments  levied  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  police  force  in 
the  Congo,  an  operation  to  which  both 
nations  objected. 

The  fact  is,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
United  States  could  force  a  direct  vote  on 
this  issue,  but,  if  we  could,  it  is  quite  cer 
tain  that  our  effort  would  be  heavily  de¬ 
feated  with  many  of  our  closest  allies 
voting  against  us. 

It  should  furthermore  be  understood 
that  should  article  19  be  literally  en¬ 
forced,  France  and  Russia  would  lose 
only  their  vote  in  the  U.N.  General  As¬ 
sembly,  a  body  of  114  members. 

Neither  country  would  lose  its  seat  in 
the  General  Assembly  nor  in  the  United 
Nations. 

^Neither  country  would  lose  its  place  on 
the  Security  Council  nor  its  veto  power 
in  the  Council. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  if  the 
United  Nations  should  attempt  to  assess 


us  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  armec. 
force  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  ycre 
would  probably  refuse  to  pay. 

Since  the  prospect  of  either  col 
ing  these  assessments  from  France  and 
Russia  or  of  punishing  them  for^a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  charter  is  virtually'  nil,  the 
United  States  was  put  in  the/position  of 
either  facing  certain  defeat/Ln  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  or  accepting/the  fact  that 
from  now  on  the  United/Nations  will  be 
largely  financed  on  a  voluntary  basis  for, 
if  action  cannot  be  tcjken  against  Russia 
and  France  for  nonpayment  of  assess¬ 
ments,  it  certain  /should  not  be  taken 
against  the  smaller,  poorer  nations. 

The  question/  is  whether  the  United 
Nations  is  worth  keeping  as  an  interna¬ 
tional  organization. 

It  is  obyfous  that  it  cannot  continue 
under  rufes  to  be  observed  by  part  of 
the  membership  and  ignored  by  the  rest. 

Therefore,  in  announcing  that  the 
United  States  would  no  longer  be  bound 
to /observe  the  provisions  of  article  19, 
.bassador  Goldberg  took  the  only 
iracticable  course  left  open;  the  alter¬ 
native  would  be  to  withdraw  completely 
from  this  world  organization. 

It  was  not  an  easy  decision  to  make. 
It  does  not  by  itself  guarantee  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
future. 

It  will  be  found  thoroughly  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  will  be  condemned  by  many 
people,  some  of  whom  are  opposed  to 
international  organizations  in  principle. 

It  does,  however,  offer  an  alternative 
and  perhaps  the  only  alternative  to  a 
growing  world  crisis  which  could  con¬ 
ceivably  end  in  human  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  very 
much  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick]  yielded  to  me  in  order 
to  make  these  remarks.  


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from, Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  nu¬ 
merous  complaints  have  been  stated  as 
to  the  administration  of  the  program  by 
OEO.  Much  of  the  criticism  is  directed 
toward  specific  incidents  of  alleged  mal¬ 
administration.  It  would  not  be  possi¬ 
ble,  nor  in  my  opinion  appropriate,  for 
me  to  attempt  to  answer  these  state¬ 
ments.  However,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  this  is  a  new  agency  in  operation 
less  than  a  year,  designed  to  meet  a 
gigantic  problem — that  of  reducing  pov¬ 
erty  in  the  United  States.  To  expect 
that  there  would  not  be  problems  in 
administration  would  be  unreasonable 
During  the  hearings,  the  Director,  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver,  and  other  OEO  officials, 
gave  us  every  assurance  that  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  recognized  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  correct  it. 

Although  I  do  not  intend  to  minimize 
these  statements,  it  does  seem  to  me  we 
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should  look  to  the  achievements  of  the 
new  agency,  which  was  funded  less  than 
a  year  ago. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  and  myself — and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  necessarily 
absent  today — I  send  to  the  desk  for  ref¬ 
erence  and  printing  an  amendment  that 
we  intend  to  offer  to  the  pending  bill. 

The  amendment  merely  reaffirms  and 
strengthens  the  provision  in  title  1  of  the 
bill,  which  would  prohibit  activities  -of 
the  Job  Corps  when  the  effect  would  be 
to  displace  employed  people  or  take  over 
services  which  were  being  accomplished 
by  private  enterprise  firms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  1919, 
the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
said: 

Every  one  of  us  would  like  to  see  a  state 
of  perfection  on  earth;  but  we  know  that 
every  great  reform  takes  time  and  good  judg¬ 
ment,  and  that  too  great  haste  often  defeats 
its  own  ends. 

Seventeen  months  ago  the  President 
of  the  United  States  announced  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  eradicate  poverty  in  America. 
One  year  ago  Congress  passed  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  put’ 
that  program  into  operation.  Now,  after 
the  expenditure  of  nearly  $800  million, 
Congress  should  pause  to  take  stock  of 
its  creation. 

The  basic  underlying  principle  of  the 
war  on  poverty  is  sound — and  it  is  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  not  the  principle  of  charity,  nor  of 
patronizing  benevolence.  It  is  not  the 
principle  of  the  freeload  and  the  dole. 
It  is  the  principle  that  it  is  right — and 
wise — for  Americans  to  help  their  fellow 
Americans  to  help  themselves. 

President  Johnson  recognized  this 
when  he  said,  in  his  initial  message  to 
Congress : 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  not  a  struggle 
simply  to  support  people,  to  make  them  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  generosity  of  others.  It  is  a 
struggle  to  give  people  a  chance.  It  is  an 
effort  to  allow  them  to  develop  and  use  their 
capacities,  as  we  have  used  ours,  so  that  they 
can  share,  as  others  share,  in  the  promise  of 
this  Nation. 

Walter  Heller,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  put  it  this 
way: 

The  essence  of  the  President’s  attack  on 
poverty  is  the  creation  of  new  economic  op¬ 
portunities,  a  chance  for  the  poor  who  are 
able  to  do  so  to  earn  their  way  out  of 
poverty. 

There  is  scarcely  an  American  today 
so  callous,  so  ruthless,  so  flinthearted,  as 


to  repudiate  this  principle  embedded  so 
deeply  within  us  as  a  people. 

The  great  national  debate  on  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  today  is  not  a  debate  on  the 
merits  of  its  fundamental  principle.  As 
so  often  occurs  in  American  society,  the 
debate  rages  over  the  means  by  which 
those  in  power  seek  to  translate  that 
principle  into  action.  The  issue  before 
the  Congress  today  is,  simply,  this:  In 
view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  poverty 
problem  in  America,  and  in  view  of  the 
resources  committed  to  overcome  it,  has 
the  war  on  poverty  been  a  success? 

Any  attempt  to  answer  this  query  must 
necessarily  result  in  a  balancing  of  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  accomplishments.  The 
administration  and  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  have  emphasized  the 
positive  achievements  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  and  their  arguments  are  not 
without  merit.  Because  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  for  example,  561,000  young 
Americans  are  being  introduced  to  the 
world  of  learning  through  Project  Head 
Start.  Eighty  thousand  young  men  and 
women  have  had  the  opportunity  to  earn 
the  money  they  need  to  stay  in  college. 
Nearly  90,000  unemployed  heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies  have  received  work  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  will  help  them  to  become 
producers  instead  of  public  charges.  Ten 
thousand  men  and  women  in  rural  areas 
have  received  loans  that  will  give  them 
a  new  incentive  to  improve  their  incomes 
and  standards  of  living. 

Nor  has  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  rejected  every  criticism  that  has 
been  made  of  the  program.  Commend- 
ably,  the  Office  has  candidly  admitted 
that  in  some  areas  serious  difficulties 
have  developed.  In  view  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  poverty  problem  in  America, 
in  view  of  the  depths  of  its  roots  and 
persistence  of  its  causes,  some  failures 
were  inevitable.  The  Congress  has  no 
right  to  expect  perfection  from  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  its  programs. 

Yet,  when  all  this  is  said  and  done, 
when  every  reasonable  allowance  has 
been  made  for  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances,  when  the  benefit  of  many  doubts 
has  been  generously  granted,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  this  so-called  war  on  poverty 
has  exhibited  classic  examples  of  admin¬ 
istrative  bungling,  haphazard  haste  and 
costly  waste,  shoddy  coordination,  bu- 
reacuratic  secrecy,  excessively  high  sal¬ 
aries,  heavy-landed  dictation,  ugly  pol¬ 
itics  and — worst  of  all — botched  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Let  us  examine  the  various  charges 
brought  against  the  operation  of  the  war 
on  poverty: 

THE  POVERTY  ARMY  IS  LED  BY  A 
PART-TIME  GENERAL 

There  is  scarcely  a  position  in  Govern¬ 
ment  more  demanding  of  full-time  at¬ 
tention  than  that  of  Director  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Yet,  the 
present  Director  must  devote  part  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  task  of  running 
the  Peace  Corps.  In  view  of  the  present 
administration’s  predilection  for  ap¬ 
pointing  four  where  two  could  serve,  it 
is  truly  surprising  that  here  it  has  ap¬ 
pointed  only  one  to  do  what  is  admittedly 
the  job  of  two.  The  sooner  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Peace 
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Corps  get  separate,  full-time  Directors, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  both. 

A.  COMPARISON  OP  PREDICTION  AND  THE  RE¬ 
SULTS  SHOW  A  SIGNIFICANT  PERFORMANCE  GAP 

When  the  poverty  legislation  was  be¬ 
fore  the  Congress  last  year,  we  were  told 
how  many  people  the  various  programs 
were  to  benefit  in  the  first  fiscal  year 
of  operation.  In  one  program — the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — the  stated 
goal  of  200,000  has  been  exceeded,  with 
277,000  young  people  employed.  In  view 
of  the  simple  nature  of  this  program,  its 
success  in  reaching  its  numerical  goal  is 
not  surprising. 

Other  programs,  however,  have  been 
less  successful.  Last  year  it  %as  estim¬ 
ated  that  140,000  youths  would  benefit 
from  the  college  work  study  pro¬ 
visions.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
the  actual  number  was  around  80,000. 
Even  doubling  the  spring  semester  recipi¬ 
ents  to  account  for  the  fall  semester  of 
1964,  when  the  program  was  not  yet  in 
operation,  the  total  would  be  only  114,- 
000,  far  below  the  goal. 

Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  130,000 
persons  would  be  enrolled  in  the  work 
experience  programs  under  title  V.  At  < 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  88,700  had 
been  enrolled. 

Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  40,000 
Job  Corps  men  would  be  in  the  program 
by  the  first  year.  The  actual  number  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  only 
about  10,000. 

Last  year  it  was  estimated  that  1,000 
VISTA  volunteers  would  be  in  the  field  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  provided  only 
that  enough  young  men  and  women 
stepped  forward  to  enroll.  Fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  did  step  forward  to  enroll — and  as 
of  June  30  a  total  of  202  were  actually 
in  service. 

And  even  some  of  these  OEO  figures 
are  open  to  question.  Jack  Steele  of 
the  Scripps  Howard  Newspaper  Alliance 
gave  a  progress  report  on  the  war  on 
poverty  as  of  the  end  of  its  first  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  excerpts  from  an  article  en¬ 
titled,  “Troubles,  Delays,  and  Con¬ 
fusions — Poverty  War  Ends  Year  of 
Crisis,”  written  by  Jack  Steele  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  July  1,  1965, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Excerpts  from  Washington  Daily  News, 

July  1,  1965] 

Troubles  ,  Delays,  and  Confusions — Pov¬ 
erty  War  Ends  Year  of  Crisis 
(By  Jack  Steele) 

Bitter  political  warfare — still  largely  un¬ 
settled — has  stymied  the  community  action 
program  in  most  of  the  Nation’s  big  cities. 
This  program  is  the  keystone  of  the  antipov¬ 
erty  war  since  it  will  provide  the  machinery 
for  helping  the  poor.  In  rural  areas,  lack 
of  community  initiative  has  delayed  the 
CAP  program  even  more. 

VISTA,  the  so-called  Domestic  Peace  Corps, 
was  originally  supposed  to  enroll  5,000  volun¬ 
teers  to  help  the  poor  by  June  30.  As  of 
yesterday  it  actually  had  203  such  volunteers 
working  in  the  field  and  842  more  in  training. 
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The  Job  Corps,  which  Mr.  Shriver  told 
Congress  last  autumn  would  have  30,000  to 
40,000  teenage  dropouts  in  some  75  camps 
by  June  30,  actually  had  8,345  in  48  camps  as 
of  Tuesday.  And  more  than  15  percent  of 
those  sent  to  Youth  Corps  camps  had  al¬ 
ready  quit  the  camps. 

GLOSS  OVER 

Mr.  Shriver  and  his  battery  of  public  re¬ 
lations  experts  have  managed  to  gloss  over 
most  such  lags  and  failures  in  the  antipov¬ 
erty  program.  Here’s  how  they’ve  done  it. 

In  recent  weeks,  OEO  officials  have  worked 
day  and  night  to  allocate  funds  for  antipov¬ 
erty  projects  and  thus  use  up  all  the  $793 
million  Congress  appropriated  last  year  for 
the  program  and  clear  the  way  for  passage 
of  this  year’s  $1.5  billion  fund  request. 
Much  of  this  money  won’t  be  spent — or  the 
projects  even  started — for  months. 

Mr.  Shriver  listed  265,000  enrollees  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  But  the  100,- 
000th  enrollee  was  inducted  at  a  White  House 
ceremony  on  June  11,  less  than  3  weeks  ago. 
And  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  officials,  after 
whirling  their  computers,  came  up  yesterday 
with  a  top  enrollment  estimate  of  175,000 — 
including  70,000  in  a  special  summer  “leaf- 
raking”  project.  The  first-year  goal  for  this 
program  was  200,000. 

Mr.  Shriver’s  list  included  88,000  in  a  so- 
called  work  experience  program  run  by  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department. 
But  HEW  officials  yesterday  reported  the  pro¬ 
gram  had  15,240  actual  enrollees  in  59  proj¬ 
ects  now  in  operation. 

The  OEO  Director  also  listed  600,000  direct 
beneficiaries  of  community  action  programs. 
Yet  most  of  the  CAP  projects  approved  thus 
far  are  so-called  planning  or  demonstration 
grants  which  provide  help  or  employment  to 
relatively  few  of  the  poor.  And  only  a  few 
of  these  are  yet  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  strik¬ 
ing  exception  to  the  performance  gap  is 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  program. 
The  OEO  Director  said  last  year  that  his 
administrative  budget  would  be  about 
$3.5  million  and  that  he  would  employ 
300  to  700  people.  As  of  June  30,  1965, 
the  amount  obligated  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Office  was  over  $6.1  mil¬ 
lion,  and  the  number  of  employees  was 
hovering  around  the  thousand  mark. 

What  has  caused  this  gap  between 
prediction  and  performance?  Two 
answers  suggest  themselves:  A  lack  of 
clear  understanding  of  the  complexities 
of  creating  these  new  programs,  result¬ 
ing  in  euphoric  election-year  predictions 
unrelated  to  reality;  or  administrative 
confusion  and  chaos  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion.  The  true  answer  is  probably  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  RECORD  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  HAS  BEEN  A  SORRY 

STORY  OF  DELAY  AND  BUNGLING 

The  war  on  poverty  has  been  a  god¬ 
send  to  those  mild  mannered  little  fel¬ 
lows  who  take  secret  satisfaction  watch¬ 
ing  the  high  and  mighty  goof  up  the 
works.  Not  even  OEO  has  yet  paid  any¬ 
one  to  add  up  the  inches  of  newspaper 
lineage  that  have  been  used  to  describe 
the  fumbling  and  bumbling  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  administrators,  but  it  is  said  that 
around  Washington  one  can  get  3  to  1 
that  the  stories  laid  end  to  end  would 
reach  from  the  White  House  Rose 
Garden  to  Catoctin,  Md.,  and  part  way 
back. 

In  my  own  State  the  local  Democrat 
in  charge  of  the  poverty  program  at  the 
State  level  has  assailed  OEO  for  “inex¬ 


cusable  delays.”  He  told  how  the  Wash¬ 
ington  poverty  warriors  put  on  the  heat 
to  get  all  program  applications  sub¬ 
mitted  before  the  fiscal  year  deadline- 
then  were  unable  to  tell  him  the  status 
of  the  projects  thereafter.  “There  is  no 
person  or  place  we  can  go  to  get  a  read¬ 
ing  on  the  status  of  our  own  programs,” 
he  said. 

Just  the  other  day,  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Government  Operations  Sub¬ 
committee,  Dr.  Murray  Grant,  Health 
Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
stated  that  the  District  had  applied  for 
public  welfare  funds  about  9  months  ago, 
but  the  application  was  still  pending. 
He  wTent  on  to  say  that  the  District  gov¬ 
ernment  had  made  repeated  inquiries 
since  that  time  as  to  when  the  money 
might  be  forthcoming,  apparently  with 
no  success.  There  is  now  a  2-month 
backlog  of  cases.  Space,  and  perhaps 
the  resources  of  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  do  not  permit  a  complete  list¬ 
ing  of  all  such  interesting  examples,  but 
the  man  so  rash  as  to  suggest  these  in¬ 
stances  are  uncommon  has  not  yet 
stepped  forward. 

If  unprocessed  applications  were  nego¬ 
tiable,  like  bank  drafts,  I  would  advo¬ 
cate  putting  a  strict  security  guard 
around  the  Washington  poverty  head¬ 
quarters;  for  within  those  walls  reposes 
what  is  probably  the  most  massive  col¬ 
lection  of  ignored,  forgotten,  and 
bogged-down  applications  known  to  the 
Western  World  since  the  halcyon  days  of 
the  great  South  Seas  bubble. 

An  otherwise  sympathetic  observer, 
Eve  Edstrom  of  the  Washington  Post, 
characterized  this  abysmal  situation  suc¬ 
cinctly  when  she  reported : 

The  confusion  caused  by  the  law  itself 
has  been  compounded  by  the  turmoil  that 
exists  at  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
“We  operate  from  crisis  to  crisis,”  one  Fed¬ 
eral  antipoverty  worker  said  “We’re  always 
in  perpetual  motion  but  I’m  not  sure  where 
we’re  going.” 

HEAVYHANDED  DICTATION  FROM  WASHINGTON 

STIFLES  LOCAL  FLEXIBILITY  AND  INITIATIVE 

One  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program,  as  conceived  a  year  ago, 
was  that  it  was  designed  to  allow  maxi¬ 
mum  latitude  for  experimentation  at 
local  levels.  True,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  experimentation — one  Mississippi 
Head  Start  center  has  experimented 
with  eliminating  bookkeeping  controls 
on  a  $1.2  million  project,  and  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  ex¬ 
perimented  in  requiring  kickbacks  from 
corpsmen  to  pay  unauthorized  super¬ 
visors.  But  in  many  cases  the  bureau¬ 
crats  on  top  have  squashed  local  initia¬ 
tive  by  laying  down  impossible  require¬ 
ments  and  meddling  with  even  the 
smallest  details. 

Typical  of  this  malady  is  the  situation 
at  that  boon  to  antipoverty  critics,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Women’s  Job  Corps  Cen¬ 
ter.  At  this  establishment,  so  I  am  told, 
no  officer  may  talk  to  the  press  without 
reporting  by  long-distance  telephone  to 
Washington  the  substance  of  the  con¬ 
versation.  These  phone  calls  probably 
add  up  to  quite  a  sum,  since  Washington 
may  have  a  hard  time  getting  the  mes¬ 
sage  over  the  rumbling  of  hot  rod  ex¬ 
hausts,  the  continuous  rock-and-roll 


parties,  the  omnipresent  police  sirens 
that  rise  to  a  crescendo  whenever  an 
inmate  makes  a  break  for  it,  and,  more 
recently,  the  angry  mutterings  of  the 
local  citizens.  Pinellas  County’s  assist¬ 
ant  school  superintendent,  struggling  to 
make  this  center  less  of  a  disaster,  says: 

We  were  so  deluged  by  so  many  people 
from  Washington  giving  us  information  and 
advice  on  community  relations,  public 
health,  and  home  and  family  living  that  it 
was  just  plain  confusing. 

In  my  own  State  of  Vermont,  the  act¬ 
ing  State  director  of  economic  opportu¬ 
nity  has  had  occasion  to  state  that  local 
volunteer  agencies  have  “done  everything 
but  stand  on  their  heads.  They’ve 
formed  programs,  then  changed  them  or 
scrapped  them  to  meet  the  Federal  sug¬ 
gestions.” 

And  yet,  at  the  time  of  his  statement, 
the  applications  were  bogged  down  some¬ 
where  in  OEO. 

It  is  always  necessary  in  a  Federal 
grant  program  for  the  administrators  to 
stay  close  enough  to  the  various  situa¬ 
tions  to  see  that  proper  procedures  are 
carried  out,  and  that  Federal  funds  are 
not  expended  without  justification.  But 
this  sort  of  intelligent  supervision,  in  the 
hands  of  a  zealous  bureaucrat,  can  easily 
shade  into  the  tyranny  of  centralized 
direction  that  stifles  local  programs. 
Happily,  the  European  Communist  world 
is  learning  this,  and  is  decentralizing  all 
but  the  most  basic  economic  decisions. 
One  hesitates  to  say  that  OEO  should 
profit  from  this  trend  in  the  Communist 
world,  but  the  point  should  be  clear. 

HASTE  AND  WASTE - THE  ROMULUS  AND  REMUS 

OF  OEO 

According  to  legend,  the  great  empire 
of  Rome  had  its  beginning  in  the  birth 
of  the  brother's  Romulus  and  Remus, 
suckled  by  a  she-wolf  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber.  The  analogous  allegory  for 
the  economic  opportunity  empire  would 
have  to  be  “haste  and  waste,”  suckled  to 
a  sleek  corpulence  by  the  American  tax¬ 
payer. 

Haste  holds  sway  whenever  a  well- 
intentioned  project  flounders  due  to  in¬ 
adequate  preparation.  The  deft  touch 
of  haste  appears  behind  the  screening 
procedures  that  send  a  girl  5  months 
pregnant  to  the  Women’s  Job  Corps,  ac¬ 
companied  by  another  who  was  emotion¬ 
ally  ill,  2  who  refused  to  heed  curfews 
and  no-drinking  rules,  and  20  who  did 
not  much  care  about  the  whole  project. 

Waste  rears  its  urgly  head  when  seam¬ 
stresses  are  hired  to  remake  clothes  for 
Job  Corps  girls  who  are  supposed  to  be 
learning  to  sew,  maids  are  hired  to  make 
the  beds  of  Job  Corps  girls  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  learning  practical  home¬ 
making,  and  construction  gangs  are  hired 
to  spruce  up  abandoned  forest  camps  for 
boys  who  are  supposed  to  be  learning 
basic  job  skills  in  carpentry  and  plumb¬ 
ing. 

Waste  gloats  gleefully  in  city  after 
city,  including  the  Nation’s  Capital, 
where  formerly  anonymous  political  co¬ 
adjutors  emerge  at  succulent  salaries  of 
$18,000  and  even  $25,000.  And  it  chortles 
with  pleasure  as  OEO  functionaries  crawl 
over  each  other  trying  to  find  out  what 
they  are  supposed  to  be  doing,  while  the 
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administrative  budget  continues  its  in¬ 
cessant  march  skyward. 

THE  RULES  OP  THE  ROAD - AVOID  STATE  AND 

LOCAL  OFFICIALS,  KEEP  LOCAL  PEOPLE  IN  THE 
DARK 

One  well-documented  example  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  exemplify  the  way  the  “pover- 
crats”  prefer  to  deal  with  local  officials 
and  citizenry.  The  pattern  was  set  when 
the  very  first  Job  Corps  camp  location 
was  announced — at  Yorktown,  Va. — be¬ 
fore  any  local  people  had  been  consulted. 
This  excerpt  from  a  statement  by  Con¬ 
gresswoman  Catherine  May,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  shows  how  the  concept  has  been 
honed  to  near  perfection  in  the  months 
since. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  Representative  May’s  obser¬ 
vation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  Statement  of  Representative 
Catherine  Mat,  Republican,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Before  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Economic  Opportunity,  June  16, 
1965 

The  first  situation  I  would  like  to  discuss 
is  the  announced  establishment  of  a  Job 
Corps  conservation  center  to  be  located  on 
the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation  near  the 
small  community  of  White  Swan. 

The  official  announcement  concerning  this 
Job  Corps  camp  was  contained  in  a  press 
release  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  which  detailed  the  locations  of  14 
Job  Corps  camps  in  10  States  to  be  activated 
early  that  fall.  The  Secretary’s  announce¬ 
ment  states,  “Each  of  these  camps  will  also 
be  a  great  community  asset.”  This  press 
release,  which  was  received  in  my  office  on 
August  19, 1964,  the  date  it  was  to  be  released, 
was  the  first  notification  received  by  me  of 
this  project  and  was,  in  fact  the  first  official 
notification  received  by  the  people  of  White 
Swan,  a  community  of  approximately  200 
inhabitants  and  approximately  2  miles  from 
the  announced  site  of  the  camp. 

From  information  I  was  able  to  piece  to¬ 
gether  later,  it  became  evident-  that  a  great 
deal  of  secrecy  had  surrounded  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  arriving  at  the  selection  of  this 
site  for  a  Job  Corps  camp.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  once  a  decision  had  been  made, 
consulted  only  with  the  Yakima  Tribal  Coun¬ 
cil  and  it  is  my  understanding  the  Bureau 
told  the  tribal  council  that  Indians  would 
be  put  to  work  and  that  the  work  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  would  be  in  the  nature  of  work 
which  would  benefit  the  Indian  reservation. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior’s  announcement 
of  August  19,  1964,  in  fact,  stated:  “The  en- 
rollees  will  be  concerned  primarily  with 
timber  and  range  conservation  practices  such 
as  timber  thinning  and  construction  of  fire 
roads  and  trails.” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  im¬ 
mediate  reaction  of  the  people  of  White 
Swan  who  naturally  were  concerned  over 
the  effect  on  their  community  of  the  arrival 
of  as  many  Job  Corps  “guests”  as  there  are 
inhabitants.  Urgent  requests  for  complete 
information  on  the  impact  of  such  a  facility 
were  made  to  my  office.  I  point  out  again 
that  no  such  information  had  been  volun¬ 
teered  either  prior  to  or  following  the  brief 
original  announcement.  Inquiries  were  in¬ 
itiated  by  my  office  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  because  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  advised  they  had  no  information 
with  which  to  respond  to  the  community 
concern.  To  give  an  example  of  this  kind 
of  bureaucratic  attitude,  we  were  told  by  a 
spokesman  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
that  “If  a  community  wishes  to  protest  it 
should  do  so  to  the  Yakima  Indian  Agency 


superintendent.”  On  August  28,  1964,  we 
were  also  advised  that  this  was  only  a  “pro¬ 
posed”  establishment  since  Congress  had  not 
as  yet  appropriated  the  money  to  establish 
any  of  the  Job  Corps  centers.  This  fact 
brought  out  yet  another  interesting  point 
because  I  was  later  informed  that  even  prior 
to  the  August  19  announcement  work  crews 
contracted  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
were  busy  clearing  a  site  for  the  proposed 
establishment.  I  still  do  not  know  the 
source  of  the  funds  for  this  preliminary 
work. 

On  August  28,  1964,  I  asked  Sargent 
Shriver,  Director  of  the  President’s  Task 
Force  on  the  War  on  Poverty,  to  arrange  for 
a  public  hearing  on  the  announced  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Job  Corps  camp  near  White 
Swan.  I  advised  Mr.  Shriver  that  since  the 
August  19,  1964,  announcement  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  camp  a  number  of  residents  of 
nearby  communities  had  indicated  their  con¬ 
cern  over  the  location  of.  such  a  camp  in 
their  area  and  that  many  of  these  individ¬ 
uals  were  asking  questions  which  deserved 
factual  answers.  I  advised  Mr.  Shriver  that 
I  had  discussed  the  situation  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  representative  appointed  to  handle 
antipoverty  programs  in  the  State  (who  in¬ 
cidentally  had  not  been  provided  answers 
to  the  questions  being  asked)  and  that  we 
both  agreed  that  a  full  public  hearing  should 
be  held  in  the  area  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  all  the  individual  citizens  would  have 
all  the  facts  upon  which  to  base  opinions. 
On  September  2,  1964,  I  was  advised  by  the 
Governor’s  representative  that  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  regional  office  had  notified 
him  that  they  would  hold  a  public  meeting 
in  the  White  Swan  High  School  on  Septem¬ 
ber  9  to  inform  the  community  of  plans  for 
the  proposed  Job  Corps  camp.  I  initiated 
telephone  calls  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  ask  whether  this  meeting  was 
in  response  to  my  request  for  hearing  and 
was  advised  that  a  representative  of  Sargent 
Shriver’s  office  would  attend  the  meeting.  I 
did  not  receive  any  written  response  to  my 
letter  requesting  a  hearing. 

The  meeting  .was  held  in  the  White  Swan 
High  School  the  evening  of  September  9,  1964. 
I  was  subsequently  advised  that  only  written 
questions  were  allowed  from  an  audience  of 
about  350  persons  and  no  oral  discussion  was 
permitted.  One  gentleman  stood  up  and 
demanded  that  he  be  heard  and  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  brief  statement. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  not  the  kind  of 
hearing  I  had  requested,  although  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  generally  speaking 
the  audience  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
answers  received  to  their  written  questions, 
mostly  handled  by  the  representative  from 
Sargent  Shriver’s  office. 

The  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  subsequently  approved  the  camp.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  a  local  attorney  for 
a  group  of  White  Swan  residents  protested  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  the 
establishment  of  the  camp,  contending  that 
work  planned  by  occupants  of  the  camp 
would  benefit  Yakima  Indians  only  and 
therefore  was  discriminatory  against  non- 
Indians.  The  attorney  based  his  contention 
on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  passed  by  Congress 
in  1964.  The  General  Counsel  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  advised  the  local 
attorney,  “We  are  acquainted  with  no  law 
or  policy  against  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race  which  is  violated  by  the  operation  of 
a  conservation  center  on  the  Yakima  Indian 
Reservation  Center.”  The  General  Counsel 
went  to  state  in  his  letter,  “Government 
policy  against  discrimination,  whatever 
source,  does  not  generally  prevent  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  to  benefit  Indians 
on  an  Indian  reservation.”  The  local  at¬ 
torney  said  he  could  not  agree  and  that 
he  would  seek  a  Federal  injunction  to 
stop  the  establishment  of  a  camp.  The 
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new  Governor  agreed  that  before  he  would 
approve  the  camp  that  assurance  would  have 
to  be  given  that  the  general  public  would 
have  access  to  and  use  of  facilities  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Job  Corps.  There  the  matter 
rested  for  many  months.  However,  as  re¬ 
cently  as  early  this  month,  Otis  A.  Singletary, 
Director  of  the  Job  Corps,  shid  in  a  letter  to 
the  local  newspaper  in  Yakima,  Wash.,  the 
largest  nearby  community,  that  he  was  hold¬ 
ing  up  approval  of  the  White  Swan  Camp  be¬ 
cause  of  “poor  community  attitudes.”  Ap¬ 
parently  recognizing  the  former  Governor’s 
approval  of  the  site  and  not  waiting  for  the 
new  Governor’s  recommendation.  Dr.  Sin¬ 
gletary  indicated  in  his  letter  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  had  every  legal 
right  to  proceed  with  the  camp,  but  the  de¬ 
lay  was  “based  solely  on  my  concern  for  the 
enrollees.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  new  Governor,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  be  concerned  over  the  two  ques¬ 
tions,  that  of  community  acceptance  and 
that  of  general  public  use  of  an  access  to  the 
facilities,  obtained  from  local  communities 
assurances  that  public  opinion  had  gradually 
changed  to  favor  the  camp  and  new  letters 
were  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs  and  Yakima  Tribal  Council  giving  as¬ 
surances  the  public  would  have  access  to  and 
use  of  the  facilities  after  all.  The  Governor 
just  last  week  wrote  to  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  approving  the  location 
of  the  camp  and  this  last  Friday  evening, 
June  11,  my  office  was  called  by  the  Deputy 
Director  for  the  Job  Corps  to  be  advised  that 
that  office  would  now  proceed  with  the 
camp. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  when  I 
asked  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
last  Friday  evening  for  details  I  was  advised 
they  had  none.  They  assumed  the  camp 
would  be  established  as  originally  proposed, 
but  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would 
have  to  provide  the  details.  Once  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  local  citizens  found  them¬ 
selves  “in  the  dark”  as  to  details  of  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

I  wHl  not  dwell  long  on  the  second  Job 
Corps  camp  proposal  in  my  district. 

This  is  a  camp  to  be  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  be  located  on  the 
Columbia  Basin  reclamation  project.  In 
February  of  this  year  it  was  announced  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  headquarters  on 
the  project  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  had  requested  a  recommendation 
for  a  location  of  a  Job  Corps  conservation 
center  on  the  Columbia  Basin  project.  This 
was  undertaken  and  on  April  27  of  this  year 
the  President  announced  a  number  of  new 
Job  Corps  conservation  centers,  Including 
one  on  the  Columbia  Basin  project.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  White  House  announcement  was 
a  detailed  fact  sheet  which  stated  that  the 
Columbia  Basin  center  would  be  located  on 
land  owned  by  the  city  of  Ephrata.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  went  on  to  state,  that  two  build¬ 
ings  consisting  of  a  two-story  dormitory 
building  and  a  former  messhall  will  be  made 
available  by  the  city  of  Ephrata.  The  city 
of  Ephrata  was  delighted  by  this  announce¬ 
ment  because  the  people  of  Ephrata  had  ac¬ 
tively  sought  the  center  and  the  Ephrata  lo¬ 
cation  had  received  a  favorable  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Within  a  matter  of  hours  after  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  announcement,  however,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  withdrawn,  insofar  as  exact 
location  is  concerned,  and  I  received  from 
the  Ephrata  Chamber  of  Commerce  an  ur¬ 
gent  letter  wanting  to  know  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  and  reaffirming  its  wishes  for  the 
center.  My  office,  Mr.  Chairman,  made  re¬ 
peated  calls  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  from  Dr.  Singletary  on  down  and 
about  all  we  could  learn  was  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  thinks  it  will  estab¬ 
lish  the  Job  Corps  center  at  Larson  Air  Force 
Base  near  Moses  Lake,  Wash.,  instead  of 
Ephrata.  As  nearly  as  I  can  tell,  no  local 
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request  for  establishment  of  the  center  at 
Larson  Air  Force  Base  or  at  Moses  Lakes 
was  ever  made.  The  people  of  Ephrata  are 
understandably  angry,  especially  because  the 
center  was  announced  for  their  town  and 
then  the  announcement  withdrawn.  No  one 
in  the  Office  of  Economic}  Opportunity  has 
ever  explained  to  me  why  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  for  Ephrata  in  the  first 
place  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  won’t 
even  admit  that  it  was  announced  for 
Ephrata  even  though  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
announcement  in  my  possession.  This,  Mr. 
Chairman,  strikes  me  as  a  prime  example 
of  the  right  bureaucratic  hand  not  knowing 
what  the  left  bureaucratic  hand  is  doing. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  would  think  the 
people  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
would  have  learned  from  the  White  Swan 
situation,  but  experience  made  no  difference 
in  the  case  of  the  Columbia  Basin  center. 
What  I  am  afraid  of  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  Ephrata  people  will  be  hostile  to 
the  project  and  will  not  be  in  a  mood  to 
cooperate  with  the  trainees.  Ephrata  is  only 
26  miles  from  Moses  Lake. 

RAISING  FALSE  HOPES 

Mr.  PROUTY— 

I’m  worried  about  a  possible  loss  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  people 
who  have  worked  so  hard  on  a  volunteer 
basis  to  get  this  program  started — 

So  spoke  Vermont’s  director  of  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  when  the  program  in 
our  State  came  almost  to  a  standstill  be¬ 
cause  of  delays  in  Washington. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  eligible 
Job  Corps  youths  across  the  land  are  dis¬ 
enchanted.  Billboards,  diskjockeys,  and 
poverty  missionaries  have  assiduously 
spread  the  word  that  “the  Job  Corps 
needs  you”;  yet,  with  228,000  inquiry 
cards  received,  only  about  16,000  corps- 
men  had  been  accepted  and  assigned  at 
the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year.  What  of 
those  others,  who  seized  the  initiative — 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives — 
to  seek  the  help  of  the  Job  Corps  in  get¬ 
ting  themselves  out  of  the  morass  of 
poverty?  What  is  the  effect  on  them,  in 
real,  personal  terms,  of  one  more  appar¬ 
ent  rejection — this  one  after  having  been 
led  on  by  all  the  OEO  ballyhoo?  If  the 
poverty  people  are  going  to  lure  youths 
into  the  gingerbread  house,  they  should 
be  prepared  to  hand  out  cookies,  not 
waiting  room  numbers. 

Similarly,  false  hopes  have  been  raised 
among  the  elderly.  The  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  has  not  been  able  to 
find  any  way  to  focus  on  the  needs  of 
our  older  citizens.  In  desparation,  faced 
with  congressional  murmurings,  the  Di¬ 
rector  has  belatedly  established — on 
June  14  of  this  year — a  special  task  force 
to  try  to  come  up  with  something.  In 
the  meantime  the  elderly — a  group  for 
which  poverty  is  both  prevalent  and 
serious — can  hope  only  to  catch  on  in 
some  other  program  not  designed  to  help 
them  or  meet  their  specific  needs. 

Nor  was  it  fair  to  the  elderly  for  the 
Director,  a  special  assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  to  come  before 
the  committee  and  express  his  support  of 
my  proposal  to  substantially  increase  the 
monthly  social  security  benefits.  Later, 
when  the  1965  Social  Security  Amend¬ 
ments  were  before  the  Senate,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  forces  battered  down  my 
proposal  by  an  overwhelming  margin. 


OEO’S  COAT  OF  ARMS;  DUPLICATION  RAMPANT 
ON  A  FIELD  CHAOTIC 

A  good  summary  of  the  ineffectiveness 
of  coordination  of  the  Federal  anti¬ 
poverty  effort  is  provided  in  an  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  9, 
1965. 

This  article  by  Jerry  Landauer  in  my 
judgment  is  quite  objective,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Overlapping  Uplift — War  on  Poverty  Spills 
Over  Into  Many  Federal  Agencies 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — It’s  been  6  months  since 
Congress  voted  the  first  funds  for  the  new 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  but  Sargent 
Shriver’s  researchers  haven’t  identified  yet 
all  the  existing  Federal  activities  that  con¬ 
ceivably  could  fall  under  his  sway  as  gen¬ 
eralissimo  of  the  antipoverty  crusade. 

Admittedly  the  tabulating  task  is  tough. 
The  Library  of  Congress,  restricting  its  count 
to  those  offering  aid  to  State  or  local  govern¬ 
ments,  cataloged  115  such  programs  or 
“closely  related  groups”  last  year;  if  “sub- 
categories”  are  included  the  total  swells  to 
216. 

For  sheer  scope,  these  figures  suggest  Mr. 
Shriver’s  job  is  matched  by  none  save  the 
President’s  and  the  Defense  Secretary’s. 
Furthermore,  his  congressional  mandate  to 
“coordinate  the  antipoverty  efforts  of  all 
Federal  agencies”  will  become  more  demand¬ 
ing  before,  if  ever,  it  becomes  more  man¬ 
ageable.  The  Library’s  count  didn’t  include 
all  17  sizable  programs  enacted  in  the  88th 
Congress,  nor,  of  course,  the  dozens  more 
enacted  or  pending  in  this  Congress.  “We’re 
starting  to  run  out  of  new  stuff  to  propose,” 
one  policymaker  concedes. 

No  wonder.  Nowadays  a  school  dropout 
can  get  help  from  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act,  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  a  variety  of  wel¬ 
fare  programs  and,  at  the  option  of  local 
citizens’  groups  or  school  boards,  from  Mr. 
Shriver’s  community  action  grants  and*from 
the  new  billion-dollar  school  aid  law. 

Fifteen  programs  authorize  aid  for  acquir¬ 
ing  teaching  equipment,  nine  provide  teach¬ 
er  training,  and  four,  all  enacted  since  1962, 
include  funds  to  promote  basic  adult  liter¬ 
acy.  Needy  students  can  reach  for  loans  or 
scholarships  offered  by  eight,  not  including 
President  Johnson’s  higher  education  bill. 

Overlap  obviously  isn’t  a  new  problem  in 
big  government.  “Believe  me,  it’s  long  been 
a  department  head’s  biggest  headache,”  says 
the  top  assistant  to  a  member  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Cabinet.  Democrats  assert,  moreover, 
that  for  all  its  talk  of  bringing  businesslike 
techniques  to  Washington,  the  Eisenhower 
regime  left  scant  dents  in  the  many-layered 
bureaucracy.  (To  this  observation  must  be 
added  the  fact  that  for  all  but  2  of  his 
8  White  House  years  Ike  faced  a  Democratic 
Congress.) 

President  Johnson,  of  course,  wants  effi¬ 
ciency  and  he’s  taken  some  small  steps  to¬ 
ward  it,  among  them  reorganization  plans 
to  tidy  up  the  Customs  Bureau  and  merge 
the  Weather  Bureau  with  the  Coast  and  Geo¬ 
detic  Survey.  Another  proposal,  an  old  one, 
to  upgrade  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  Cabinet  status,  is  similarly  billed 
as  an  efficiency  move. 

DIVISION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

Yet,  in  greater  measure  than  he  can  hope 
to  untangle  jurisdictional  conflicts  by  such 
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steps,  the  President  contributes  to  overlap 
by  dividing  responsibility  among  his  top  men 
for  the  panoply  of  old  and  new  programs 
designed  to  uplift  poor  people  and  renew 
poor  places. 

Rather  than  shake  up  a  limping  agency 
or  beef  up  an  existing  endeavor,  the  White 
House  piles  on  a  new  program.  “If  we  don’t 
catch  ’em  with  one  we’ll  catch  ’em  with 
another,”  according  to  a  congressional  aid 
who  has  helped  write  several  administra¬ 
tion  bills.  In  this  sense,  Lyndon’s  admin¬ 
istrative  style  is  reminiscent  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt’s. 

Few  who’ve  heard  Mr.  Johnson,  his  voice 
wavering,  recall  desperate  men  garbage 
grubbing  for  grapefruit  rinds  in  depression 
days  doubt  his  fidelity  to  the  poverty- 
conquering  cause;  nothing  less  than  total 
war  on  poverty,  or  at  least  the  appearance  of 
it,  satisfies  the  restless  Chief  Executive.  So 
he  applies  several  plows  to  the  same  sod. 

Look  at  regional  renewal.  Deeply  dis¬ 
turbed  by  rural  distress.  Agriculture  Secre¬ 
tary  Freeman  first  expanded  his  domain  to 
embrace  every  poor  person,  whether  farmer 
or  not,  who  happens  to  live  in  a  rural  place, 
and  he  set  his  sights  on  8  million  new  jobs 
in  rural  America.  To  reach  that  target  his 
Department  increasingly  promotes  indus¬ 
trial  development,  helps  search  for  minerals, 
issue  loans  for  industry-serving  utilities, 
looks  for  tourists,  and  helps  develop  water 
sources  for  factories. 

But  with  hardly  a  glance  at  Agriculture- 
sponsored  renewal,  the  White  House  redesig¬ 
nated  Commerce  as  the  chief  renewal  agency. 
The  Appalachia  program  authorizes  Secre¬ 
tary  Connor  to  approve  and  help  finance 
local  development  districts  in  11  States. 
And  the  administration’s  big  public  works 
and  development  bill  would  have  him  desig¬ 
nate,  and  funnel  aid  to,  a  continent-span¬ 
ning  network  of  redevelopment  areas  and 
larger  economic  development  districts  con¬ 
taining  “economic  development  centers.” 
Higher  up,  he’ll  work  with  regional  action 
planning  commissions  embracing  at  least 
two  States. 

Mr.  Connor’s  areas  and  districts  will  criss¬ 
cross  many  of  the  2,000  county-based  rural 
areas  development  committees  already 
prodded  into  existence  by  Secretary  Free¬ 
man.  It’s  hoped  that  those  of  Mr.  Shriver’s 
community  action  groups  functioning  in 
rural  spots  will  cooperate  with  Mr.  Freeman's 
network  of  county  committees  (in  a  few 
places  the  two  are  identical)  and  where  pos¬ 
sible,  with  Mr.  Connor’s  redevelopment 
areas. 

As  part  of  regional  renewal  the  Govern¬ 
ment  launched  a  pilot  project  in  four  dis¬ 
tressed  Indiana  counties  to  speed  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  industry,  land,  water,  mineral 
resources,  recreation,  and  tourism.  This 
sounds  like  something  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment’s  development  planners  might  be 
trying;  in  fact,  though,  it’s  a  Freeman 
project. 

The  troubles  policymakers  encounter  just 
in  thinking  up  names  for  the  agencies  they’d 
like  Congress  to  establish  reflect  how  tough 
it  is  to  sort  out  clear  lines  of  authority  for 
the  uplift  effort,  particularly  in  the  un¬ 
claimed  land  between  cow  country  and  out¬ 
ward-creeping  city. 

Awhile  back,  Mr.  Freeman  set  up  what 
was  called  the  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Devel¬ 
opment,  a  new  agency  offering  advice  and 
technical  help  to  his  Department’s  county 
committees.  Now,  asking  Congress  for  money 
to  establish  small  branches  in  20  or  more 
States,  he  wishes  the  agency  to  be  known  as 
the  Rural  Community  Development  Service. 
Note  how  “rural  community”  suggests  a  con¬ 
centration  of  population  more  dense  than 
“rural  area”  but  less  populous  than  “urban 
area.” 
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WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

Last  year,  hoping  to  sidestep  smalltown 
Congressmen’s  fears  that  giving  HHFA  Cab¬ 
inet  rank  would  enlarge  big-city  influence, 
policymakers  dropped  the  word  “urban”  from 
HHFA’s  proposed  name;  they  suggested  call¬ 
ing  it  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Com¬ 
munity  Development.  But  this  year,  en¬ 
joying  bigger  majorities  in  Congress,  the 
White  House  stopped  fiddling  around;  now 
it’s  proposed  to  baptize  HHFA  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
thus  leaving  inbetween  “community  devel¬ 
opment”  to  Mr.  Freeman. 

Understandable,  then,  is  the  wary  eye 
Housing  Administrator  Robert  Weaver’s  peo¬ 
ple  cast  at  Mr.  Freeman.  Shortly  after  Agri¬ 
culture  asked  for  a  $350  million  fund  to  in¬ 
sure  rural  housing  loans,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  sent  word  to  its  local  offices 
that  “no  community  should  be  considered 
too  remote  or  too  isolated  for  FHA  to  serve 
in  a  prompt  manner.” 

Apart  from  big  government’s  build-in  over¬ 
lap,  believers  in  tidiness  confront  Lyndon 
Johnson’s  unique  personality.  He’s  just  as 
determined  to  project  a  glowing  record  of 
economy  as  he  is  to  lead  the  costly  anti¬ 
poverty  crusade.  The  result  is  compromise. 
Rather  than  be  selective  among  the  34.6 
million  Americans  deemed  “hard  core  poor” 
by  Mr.  Shriver’s  statisticians,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  spreads  money  and  effort  every  which 
way,  boosting  overhead,  generating  more 
overlap  and,  so  critics  claim,  assuring  medio¬ 
cre  results. 

As  always,  politics  plays  a  part.  At  least 
for  the  first  year,  all  1,000  counties  that  had 
been  eligible  for  special  subsidies  from  the 
spectacularly  unsuccessful  Area  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Administration  can  knock  on  Secretary 
Connor’s  door  for  similar  help  after  the  big¬ 
ger  development  bill  becomes  law.  And,  to 
mobilize  maximum  congresional  support  for 
the  billion-dollar-a-year  bill  to  help  “edu¬ 
cationally  deprived”  children,  Johnson  men 
concocted  a  formula  spreading  whatever  an 
eager  Congress  appropriates  to  all  but  6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Nation’s  3,000-odd  counties. 

Yet,  months  before  Mr.  Johnson  ceremon¬ 
iously  signed  the  school  aid  bill  outside  his 
Texas  boyhood  schoolhouse,  Sargent  Shriver’s 
office  embarked  on  its  own  education  pro¬ 
gram,  intended  for  much  the  same  purpose. 
Among  other  grants,  antipoverty  money  went 
to  Lansing,  Mich.,  for  remedial  schooling;  to 
Washington  County,  Va„  for  preschool  train¬ 
ing,  and  to  Detroit  for  “expanded  educational 
services.” 

Several  parts  of  the  antipoverty  package 
are  new.  But  Mr.  Shriver  also  exercises  par¬ 
tial  responsibility  for  a  batch  of  overlapping 
“delegated”  programs  which  established  bu¬ 
reaucracies  manage:  For  small  business 
loans;  for  rural  loans,  hitherto  a  Freeman 
preserve;  for  adult  literacy,  an  ingredient  of 
three  existing  programs;  for  “work  study,” 
launched  in  1963  and  assigned  to  HEW’s  vo¬ 
cational  education  administrators;  and  for 
“work  experience,”  started  in  1962  as  part  of 
the  HEW’s  assignment  to  reduce  relief  rolls. 
Intruding  into  Interior  Secretary  Udall’s  res¬ 
ervation,  Mr.  Shriver  operates  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  Indian  tribes,  many  of  which 
are  also  eligible  to  knock  on  Secretary  Con¬ 
nor’s  development  door. 

A  SHINY  NEW  PACKAGE 

If  the  old  programs  were  deemed  insuffi¬ 
cient  the  White  House  could  have  sought 
more  money  directly  for  them;  or,  if  their 
results  were  disappointing  L.B.J.  could  have 
replaced  the  administrators  or  sought  revi¬ 
sions  in  the  governing  statutes.  Instead  he 
bundled  them  into  a  shiny  new  package  for 
presentation  to  a  cooperative  Congress. 

What  with  upward  of  70  agencies  operating 
several  hundred  programs  to  uplift  people, 
communities,  or  regions,  official  Washing¬ 
ton  keeps  hoping  that  Mr.  Freeman’s  com¬ 
mittees,  Mr.  Shiver’s  community  action  out¬ 


fits,  Mr.  Connor’s  redevelopment  areas,  and 
the  metropolitan  planning  agencies  pro¬ 
moted  by  Mr.  Weaver  will  somehow  wrap  all 
the  available  aid  from  all  the  sources  into 
an  uplift  package  that  makes  sense. 

fiy  shifting  more  responsibility  for  coordi¬ 
nation  to  recipients  of  their  grants,  loans, 
and  technical  help,  the  Feds  further  hope  to 
spur  local  initiative.  Already  the  Agriculture 
Department  professes  to  see  a  “real  revival” 
in  long-lagging  rural  places,  with  “people 
sitting  down  together  as  never  before.” 

Another  advantage  of  the  “do  it  down 
there’’  approach  is  that  it  enables  Federal 
administrators  to  hold  down  the  roster  of 
Federal  employees.  The  directors,  planners, 
and  technicians  hired  by  the  600  community 
action  groups  Mr.  Shriver  hopes  soon  to  see 
functioning  won’t  be  added  to  .the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  employee  rolls,  although  they’ll  be 
paid  almost  exclusively  with  Federal  taxes. 
The  staffs  of  Mr.  Connor’s  redevelopment 
areas  similarly  won’t  be  counted. 

But  few  local  politicians^ or  planners  will¬ 
ingly  forgo  rummaging  in  Washington’s  big 
kit  for  the  tools  allotted  to  them  by  law  or 
for  those  to  which  they  can  stake  reasonable 
claim.  It  was,  for  example,  a  rare  locally 
drawn  “overall  economic  development  pro¬ 
gram”  under  ARA  that  didn’t  include  a  voca¬ 
tional  school  or  an  industrial  park. 

Still,  it’s  widely  believed  here  that  re¬ 
liance  on  local  coordination  will  help  untie 
Washington’s  tangled  jurisdictions  and  slice 
through  the  overlap. 

LETTING  THE  FARMERS  FEND  FOR  THEMSELVES 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  have  the  elderly  been  left  off  the 
poverty  bandwagon,  the  citizens  of 
America’s  rural  areas  are  also  missing 
their  fair  share  of  participation. 

Title  in,  of  course,  is  directed  at  rural 
people,  and  loans  pursuant  to  those  pro¬ 
visions  have  helped  some  10,000  persons 
make  a  new  start  toward  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  But  America’s  rural  citizens 
are  entitled  to  full  participation  in  all 
programs  for  which  they  are  eligible,  and 
here  they  are  decidedly  on  the  short  end. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  Freeman 
has  estimated  that  rural  communities 
are  getting  only  about  5  percent  of  the 
money  doled  out  by  OEO  for  community 
action  programs.  As  of  last  April,  Mr. 
Freeman  estimated  that  while  over  90 
percent  of  the  Nation’s  cities  with  popu¬ 
lations  of  50,000  and  above  have  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  in  progress,  only 
about  one-third  of  the  Nation’s  rural 
counties  have  programs  underway. 

The  August  5,  1965,  rural  areas  devel¬ 
opment  newsletter  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  $9.5  million  had 
been  allocated  to  202  rural  community 
action  programs,  as  of  June  30.  By  con¬ 
trast,  569  grants  totaling  $127.6  million 
were  approved  for  urban  and  suburban 
areas. 

Representative  Carl  Perkins,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Democrat  and  an  original  backer 
of  the  antipoverty  legislation  in  the 
House,  laments: 

I  am  certainly  not  satisfied  as  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  that  the  rural  communities  have  re¬ 
ceived  throughout  the  Nation. 

Secretary  Freeman  sorrowfully  takes 
the  view  that — 

I  am  afraid  that  the  going,  for  a  long  time, 
wiU  be  mighty  slow. 

One  reason  for  this  inattention  to  our 
rural  areas  is  the  admitted  difficulty  in 
constructing  a  ineffective  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  when  the  “community”  is 


spread  out  over  miles  of  farmland.  But 
a  more  serious  problem  appears  to  be  the 
lack  of  interest  in  rural  areas  among 
the  antipoverty  warriors,  almost  all  of 
whom  come  from  big-city  backgrounds. 
In  addition,  it  is  not  without  some  sig¬ 
nificance  that  the  heaviest  concentra¬ 
tion  of  voting  power  for  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  party  finds  itself  in  and  around 
the  large  cities  of  every  State. 

The  time  for  procrasination  is  over. 
The  rural  citizen  of  America,  already  be¬ 
set  with  so  many  problems  from  other 
Federal  programs  and  from  the  trends 
of  the  farm  market,  should  be  given  full 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  programs  now 
so  eagerly  constructed  for  the  benefit  of 
his  urban  fellow  citizens. 

A  CASE  STUDY  IN  HOG  TROUGH  POLITICS 

“Giant  fiestas  of  political  patronage” — 
those  are  the  words  used  by  Chairman 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  the  House  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  actual  operation  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

“A  prize  piece  of  political  pornog¬ 
raphy”  says  veteran  antipoverty  fighter 
Saul  Alinsky. 

The  records  are  full  of  direct  political 
patronage. 

Adds  Rev.  Lynward  Stevenson,  head 
of  a  local  community  organization  in 
Chicago. 

How  do  you  think  we  (poor)  feel  when 
we  know  that  men  who  drive  Cadillacs,  eat 
3-inch  steaks,  and  sip  champagne  at  lunch¬ 
eon  meetings,  discuss  our  future  while  we 
are  pushed  off  the  highways  of  self-help  and 
told  to  keep  our  hats  in  hand. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  prolong 
this  laundry  list  of  horrors.  From  the 
day  that  the  administration  delivered  to 
each  Democratic  Representatives’s  office 
a  “poverty  kit”  for  use  in  the  1964  elec¬ 
tions,  the  antipoverty  effort  has  been 
political  in  conception,  gestation,  partu¬ 
rition,  and  infancy.  Americans  who 
sincerely  want  the  war  on  poverty  to 
live  up  to  its  lofty  purposes — and  that 
certainly  includes  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  of  both  political  parties — 
must  firmly  insist  that  the  Director  and 
his  staff  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  program  not  be,  to  para¬ 
phrase  Chairman  Powell,  seduced  by 
politicians  hoping  to  use  the  reservoir 
of  poverty  funds  to  feed  their  political 
hacks  at  the  trough  of  mediocrity. 

ACTIONS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
1.  A  SNEERING  SLAP  AT  THE  NATION’S 
GOVERNORS 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  action  taken 
by  the  committee  was  to  strike  from  the 
act  the  Governor’s  veto  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  209(c).  This  section  provided  that 
no  community  action  program,  adult 
basic  education  program,  or  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  project  could  be 
undertaken  in  a  State  if  the  Governor  of 
that  State  disapproved  the  program 
within  30  days  of  its  submission  to  him. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  to 
its  credit,  did  not  urge  this  change.  The 
Senate,  last  year,  endorsed  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  veto  provision  by  a  vote  of  80  to  7. 
The  Governors  of  the  50  States — who 
were  present  at  the  last  Governors’  Con¬ 
ference — have,  with  only  one  dissenting 
vote,  urged  the  retention  of  this  provi- 
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sion  in  the  strongest  possible  terms.  Yet, 
now,  by  the  action  of  a  one-vote  majority 
of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Poverty, 
the  Senate  will  consider  a  bill  to  strip 
from  the  Governors  the  one  meaningful 
tool  they  have  for  preserving  a  strong 
Federal-State  relationship,  integrating 
the  Federal  antipoverty  programs  into 
their  own  State  efforts,  and  protecting 
the  best  interests  of  the  citizens  of  their 
States. 

One  liberal  Democratic  Governor  has 
written  me: 

One  crucial  issue  at  stake  here  is  meaning¬ 
ful  Federal-State  partnership.  This  partner¬ 
ship  can  survive  only  if  the  States  maintain  a 
dynamic  posture  with  respect  to  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  And  such  a  posture  requires 
action  by  the  Governor  as  the  focus  of  politi¬ 
cal  power  and  administrative  coordination. 

Another  northern  Democratic  Govem- 
nor  writes,  in  support  of  the  veto: 

Even  though  the  act  provides  for  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  Federal  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  local  entities 
in  most  cases,  it  is  highly  advisable  to  allow 
the  States  to  play  some  role  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  initiation  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  projects. 

One  midwestern  Republican  Governor 
writes : 

Although  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  veto,  due  to  the  fact  that  our  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
works  closely  in  an  affirmative  way  with  the 
local  organizations  in  the  development  of 
programs,  I  do  feel  that  the  Governor’s  veto 
power  is  a  necessary  deterrent  to  ineffective 
or  wasteful  uses  of  public  funds. 

A  western  Republican  Governor  writes: 

[My  opposition  to  repeal  of  the  Governor’s 
veto]  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  removal 
of  this  authority  from  the  Governor  of  the 
States  would  remove  also  the  opportunity  for 
strong  leadership  and  direction  of  economic 
opportunity  programs  statewide.  Such  ac¬ 
tion  would  also  weaken  community  interest 
in  developing  programs  that  can  be  enabled 
by  this  law,  and  for  which  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  is  designed. 

These  comments,  representatives  of  the 
positions  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Governors  of  both  parties  and  all 
sections  of  the  country,  show  why  it  is 
important  to  continue  to  give  the  Chief 
Executive  of  a  State  some  effective  lever¬ 
age  with  respect  to  these  parts  of  the 
poverty  program. 

The  drive  for  repeal  of  the  veto  pro¬ 
vision  derives  not  from  an  objective  case 
study  of  the  use  of  the  veto  during  the 
act’s  first  year  of  operation.  Indeed,  as 
of  July  26  the  veto  had  been  used  only  4 
times — once  each  in  Florida,  Alabama, 
Texas,  and  Montana — while  nearly  1,500 
projects  were  started.  The  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  has  not  been  willing 
to  say  that  the  Governor’s  veto  has  been 
an  impediment  to  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  poverty  program.  The  real  moti¬ 
vation  for  repeal  of  the  veto  power  comes 
principally  from  the  forces  that  would 
undermine  and  destroy  effective  State 
government  in  this  country,  expand  and 
strengthen  the  bureaucracy  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  level,  and  consolidate  their  own  po¬ 
litical  empires  through  the  generous  ap¬ 
plication  of  antipoverty  funds.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  one- vote  majority  of  the 
subcommittee  which  struck  the  Gover¬ 


nor’s  veto  from  the  act  will  be  overturned 
by  a  substantial  margin  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

2.  EVEN  OLEO  FEARS  DUPLICATION  IN  NELSON 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  added  to  the  bill  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Nelson 
to  provide  work  experience  programs  to 
chronically  unemployed  poor  adults  with 
poor  employment  prospects.  As  adopted 
by  the  committee,  this  new  program  will 
be  included  in  title  II-A  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  and  will  cost  $150  million. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
did  not  favor  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  It  argued,  rightfully,  that 
the  proposed  Nelson  amendment  pro¬ 
gram  would  duplicate  the  existing  title 
V  work  experience  programs,  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  do  almost  exactly  the  same 
thing. 

“A  work  experience  program,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  OEO,  “provides  up  to  100  percent 
funds  for  projects  to  help  unemployed 
parents  and  other  needy  persons  gain 
work  experience  and  job  training  inter¬ 
woven  with  adult  education  toward  basic 
literacy  instruction.  It  is  directed  pri¬ 
marily  toward  jobless  heads  of  families 
in  which  there  are  dependent  children.” 

If  the  Nelson  amendment  is  retained 
by  the  Congress,  we  will  be  treated  to 
the  spectacle  of  two  nearly  identical  pro¬ 
grams  administered  separately  by  the 
same  Administrator.  What  is  needed  is 
not  a  proliferation  of  new  programs,  but 
a  weeding  out  of  the  present  multitude 
of  programs  and  some  sensible  coordina¬ 
tion  between  them. 

According  to  OEO,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  make  any  statutory  changes 
to  accomplish  all  the  objectives  of  the 
Nelson  amendment  under  the  existing 
title  V.  of  the  act.  If  there  Is  any  doubt 
on  this  point,  title  V  could  be  amended 
to  provide  that  a  person  need  not  be 
from  a  family  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
children  to  qualify  for  the  work  experi¬ 
ence  training.  I  would  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  such  a  change.  But  I  believe  the 
committee  erred  in  accepting  this  “gim¬ 
mick”  amendment,  when  sound  policy 
would  dictate  a  strengthening  of  existing 
programs  instead  of  the  creation  of  sub¬ 
stantially  identical  programs  in  new 
places  under  new  names. 

3.  A  BLOW  TO  THE  BUREAUCRATS’  “RIGHT  OF 

SECRECY” 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  Senator  Javits, 
the  committee  broadened  the  language 
in  H.R.  8283  providing  for  public  access 
to  information  about  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs.  The  present  form  of  the 
Javits-Reid  amendment  (after  Republi¬ 
can  Congressman  Ogden  Reid,  of  New 
York,  who  secured  its  adoption  by  the 
House)  requires  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  to  provide  for  feasible  public  infor¬ 
mation,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
reasonable  opportunity  for  public  hear¬ 
ings  at  the  request  of  appropriate  local 
community  groups,  and  reasonable  public 
access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency 
or  agencies  in  the  development,  conduct, 
and  administration  of  the  program,  in 
accordance  with  procedures  approved  by 
the  Director. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  new  language  will 


put  an  end  to  the  almost  neurotic  secrecy 
practiced  by  officials  of  community  action 
programs  in  some  places.  If  a  Federal 
program  is  going  to  come  into  a  commu¬ 
nity  and  stand  it  on  its  head — as  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  number  of  cases — the  citizens 
of  that  community  should  have  a  right 
to  find  out  exactly  what  is  being  done, 
by  whom,  for  whom,  and  at  whose  ex¬ 
pense.  The  Javits-Reid  amendment  is 
a  long  step  toward  meeting  this  need.  It 
deserves  the  support  of  the  Senate. 

4.  MURPHY -PROUTY  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY  AMEND¬ 
MENT  WILL  CAUSE  LOUD  LAMENTATIONS  IN 

BIG  CITY  POLITICAL  CLUBHOUSES 

Those  who  have  been  trying — with 
conspicuous  success,  in  some  cases — to 
subvert  the  antipoverty  program  for  their 
own  partisan  political  advantage  will 
take  a  body  blow  from  Congress,  if  it  en¬ 
acts  the  Murphy-Prouty  political  ac¬ 
tivities  amendment,  adopted  by  the 
committee. 

The  Murphy-Prouty  amendment 
brings  under  the  Hatch  Act  two  groups 
of  people  not  previously  covered:  Em¬ 
ployees  of  private  organizations  con¬ 
ducting  community  action  programs, 
whose  salary  is  in  principal  part  paid 
from  Federal  funds;  and  VISTA  volun¬ 
teers,  including  those  referred  to  State, 
local,  and  private  antipoverty  agencies 
and  those  assigned  to  work  on  Federal 
lands  and  on  federally  supported  proj¬ 
ects. 

This  amendment  will  not  affect  teach¬ 
ers,  nor  will  it  affect  employees  of  orga¬ 
nizations  conducting  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams,  whose  salaries  are  paid  from 
other  than  Federal  funds. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  prevent  unscrupulous  political 
bosses  from  enlisting  antipoverty  field- 
workers  and  VISTA  volunteers  into  a 
battalion  of  partisan  precinct  workers. 

The  Hatch  Act  already  covers  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  State  and  local  governments 
who  administer  programs  financed  by 
Federal  funds.  These  provisions  were 
added  to  the  Hatch  Act  in  1940,  when  the 
idea  of  Federal  grant  programs  bypass¬ 
ing  State  and  local  governments  was  still 
in  its  infancy.  The  passage  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act,  of  all  the  recent 
Federal  grant  programs,  introduced  a 
new  factor  into  the  picture.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  person  paid  from  Federal 
funds  but  not  directly  on  any  public  pay¬ 
roll  are  assuming  the  functions  tradi¬ 
tionally  performed  by  the  old-time  ward 
bosses  to  help — and  win  the  political  al¬ 
legiance  of — the  poor. 

Take  the  man  who  is  a  neighborhood 
social  worker  for  a  private  organization 
conducting  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram.  He  is  a  resident  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  familiar  with  its  people  and  their 
customs.  His  job  is  to  serve  them — to 
help  them  press  for  the  correction  of 
housing  violations,  straighten  out  public 
assistance  problems,  enroll  their  children 
in  special  programs,  solve  their  home 
economics  and  consumer  credit  prob¬ 
lems,  and  get  jobs  and  keep  them.  He 
is  truly  the  link  between  the  poor  fami¬ 
lies  of  his  neighborhood  and  the  whole 
“outside”  world  of  local  and  State  agen¬ 
cies,  schools,  employment  services,  and 
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host  of  other  bodies,  the  workings  of 
which  often  seem  mysterious  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
socioeconomic  ladder. 

Now,  if  a  local  politician  were  seeking 
an  efficient,  respected,  aggressive  man  or 
woman  to  organize  a  ward,  how  could  he 
do  better  than  the  local  poverty  field- 
worker?  How  could  he  do  better  than 
persons  with  built-in  status  among  the 
residents,  persons  who  do  the  multitude 
of  favors  and  services  that  have  always 
been  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  ward  lead¬ 
er?  Similarly  the  VISTA  volunteer,  im¬ 
mersed  in  service  to  the  poverty-stricken 
neighborhood,  is  a  prime  candidate  for 
recruitment  by  a  political  machine. 

Nor  is  it  merely  a  question  of  local 
politicians  trying  to  recruit  poverty 
workers  into  their  organizations.  In  case 
after  case  it  has  been  shown  that  local 
politicians  are  intent  on  placing  their 
own  trusted  lieutenants  in  these  crucial 
community  organization  positions.  Once 
it  was  necessary  to  support  ward  heelers 
from  graft  and  local  government  pay¬ 
rolls.  Then,  with  the  advent  of  this  new 
direct  Federal-local  war  on  poverty,  it 
became  possible,  indirectly,  to  put  ward 
heelers  on  the  Federal  payroll  as  well. 

The  Murphy-Prouty  political  activity 
amendment  will  be  greeted  with  outcries 
and  expletives  from  those  whose  dreams 
of  political  empire  must  crumble  before 
its  prohibitions.  But,  it  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  all  Americans  who  believe  that 
the  war  on  poverty  is  too  important  to 
perish  at  the  hands  of  the  political  hacks 
who  seek  to  subvert  it  for  their  own 
pernicious  purposes. 

5.  NOW,  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  THE  PROMISE  OF 
AN  EFFECTIVE  POVERTY  WATCHDOG 

I  applaud  the  action  of  the  committee 
in  accepting  my  amendment  to  revise, 
expand,  and  strengthen  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Basically,  there  are  three  principal 
kinds  of  advisory  groups  or  councils  in 
Federal  agencies. 

The  first  is  the  interagency  coordinat¬ 
ing  council,  composed  of  operating 
agency  heads  or  their  delegates.  These 
groups  attempt  to  work  out  maximum 
coordination  of  effort  when  related  pro¬ 
grams  are  carried  out  by  more  than  one 
agency.  Section  604  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  entrusts  this  function 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council. 

The  second  is  the  in-house  advisory 
committee,  composed  of  persons  with 
high  professional  or  technical  qualifica¬ 
tions,  which  exists  to  assist  the  admin¬ 
istrator  in  making  policy  decisions, 
issuing  relations,  and  so  forth.  These 
are,  in  effect,  part-time  staff  groups  at¬ 
tached  to  the  administrator  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Section  602(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  authorizes  the  Director 
to  establish  such  groups  “to  advise  him 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  the 
Act.” 

The  thii’d  is  the  “overview”  type  of 
advisory  council,  composed  of  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  respected  citizens,  which 
exists  to  review  the  operation  of  the 
program  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Administrator,  the  Pi'esident,  and 
Congress  for  its  improvement.  The 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Educa¬ 


tion  of  Disadvantaged  Youth  established 
by  section  212  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondai-y  Education  Act  of  1965, 
and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education,  established  by  section  12  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1983, 
are  examples  of  this  type  of  council. 

Section  605  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  authorized  a  national 
advisory  council  which  at  first  glance 
resembles  this  third  kind  of  advisory 
council.  It  is  charged,  “upon  request  of 
the  Director,”  with  reviewing  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  activities  of  the  Office  and 
making  such  recommendations  to  the 
Director  as  ai*e  appropriate. 

Upon  close  inspection,  however,  it  be¬ 
came  obvious  that  this  Council  as  origi¬ 
nally  created  could  not  possibly  fulfill  the 
true  function  of  an  independent,  con¬ 
scientious  overview  of  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  program. 

Unlike  advisory  councils  established 
by  other  acts  for  this  purpose,  this  group 
was  by  statute  “in  the  Office”  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity — and  thus  not  an 
independent  body. 

Unlike  the  other  councils,  this  Council 
had  as  its  Chairman,  by  statute,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity — the  very  person  whose  ac¬ 
tivities  the  Council  was  supposed  to  re¬ 
view. 

This  Council  could  meet  only  at  the 
request  of  its  Chairman,  the  Director  of 
OEO. 

There  were  no  provisions  for  any  in- 
vestigatoi*y,  clerical,  or  secretarial  as¬ 
sistance.  The  Director-Chairman  could 
provide  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  saw  fit. 
Unfortunately,  the  bureauci-at  probably 
has  not  yet  lived  who  is  eager  to  allocate 
staff  and  resources  to  a  body  charged 
with  making  a  thorough  and  independ¬ 
ent  review  of  his  activties. 

The  Council,  unlike  every  other  coun¬ 
cil  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  was  not 
responsible  for  making  a  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  anyone 
but  the  Director  of  OEO,  who  was  under 
no  obligation  whatsoever  to  make  any 
such  report  available  to  the  Congress  or 
the  American  people. 

In  view  of  these  rather  singular  facts, 
it  is  natural  to  raise  the  question.  What 
does  this  so-called  advisory  council  do? 
If  the  minutes  of  the  Council’s  only  two 
meetings  to  date  are  indicative,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  little  more  than  fun  and  games. 

The  first  meeting,  on  February  3,  1965, 
seems  to  have  been  a  question  and  an¬ 
swer  session,  with  various  OEO  function¬ 
aries  helping  to  get  the  Council  mem¬ 
bers  squared  away.  Mr.  Olivarez,  of 
Phoenix,  for  example,  was  advised  that 
noncitizens  could  participate  in  adult 
basic  education  programs.  One  Mr.  Gil- 
goff,  of  OEO,  announced  that  its  re¬ 
search,  program  planning,  and  evalu¬ 
ation  group  was  developing  “an  index  of 
poverty  oriented  toward  people,”  what¬ 
ever  that  may  be.  When  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  full  agenda  could  not  be 
covered,  Mr.  Shiiver  said  he  would  call 
another  meeting  in  30  days.  “This  sug¬ 
gestion,”  we  are  advised,  “met  with  an 
enthusiastic  response.”  This  meeting 
culminated  with  a  White  House  tea  with 
Mrs.  Johnson. 

What  is  the  Director-Chairman’s  view 
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of  the  function  of  this  “Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil?”  According  to  the  minutes  of  the 
first  meeting,  Mr.  Shriver  indicated  that 
one  of  the  most  meaningful  jobs  the 
Council  could  undertake  would  be  to  in¬ 
terpret  and  explain  the  war  on  poverty 
program  to  the  American  people.  The 
Council  was  asked  to  keep  OEO  informed 
of  any  major  criticism  of  the  program 
which  crossed  their  [sic]  paths.  At  the 
second  meeting,  the  minutes  tell  us : 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  McNamara  asked  what 
the  members  of  the  Council  can  best  do 
to  help.  Mr.  Shriver  pointed  out  the 
most  important  things  are  to  help  get 
“the  word”  around  the  country,  to  take 
an  interest  in  specific  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  to  generate  new  ideas. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means 
that  this  impotent  Council  is  little  more 
than  a  public  relations  transmission  belt 
designed  to  propagate  the  opinions  of  the 
Director  of  OEO  and  his  associates. 

Enactment  of  the  new  language 
adopted  by  the  committee  will,  I  hope, 
pave  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Council  which  is  designed  to  con¬ 
scientiously  fulfill  its  oveiwiew  functions. 

The  new  Council  will  be  an  independ¬ 
ent  body  of  distinguished  citizens  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  general  public  and  of 
appropriate  fields  of  endeavor  related  to 
the  antipoverty  program. 

The  President  is  directed  to  appoint  21 
members  to  the  Council  during  1965,  with 
the  Director  of  OEO  as  an  additional 
member  ex  officio.  The  membership  of 
the  Council  was  increased  from  15  to  21 
(plus  the  Director)  to  comply  with  the 
administration’s  request  for  a  larger  and 
presumably  more  representative  body. 

The  new  Council,  no  longer  “in  the 
Office”  of  Economic  Opportunity,  is 
charged  with  reviewing  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  programs  under  the 
act,  evaluating  their  effectiveness  in 
furthering  the  purposes  of  the  act,  and 
making  recommendations  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  such  programs,  administra¬ 
tion,  and  operation.  The  intent  of  these 
provisions  is  that  the  new  Council  should 
provide  a  conscientious,  critical  overview 
of  the  entire  antipoverty  program  to  in¬ 
sure  that  every  dollar  spent  makes  a 
maximum  contribution  toward  reducing 
poverty  in  the  Nation,  and  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  war  on  poverty  is  con¬ 
tinued  on  a  sound,  effective,  efficient 
basis. 

In  the  hope  of  guaranteeing  a  truly  in¬ 
dependent  Council,  it  is  requii-ed  that  the 
Chairman  not  be  a  l-egular,  full-time  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Council  is  required  to  meet  at  least  twice 
a  year,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  Con¬ 
gress.  Statutory  provisions  for  staff 
assistance  follow  those  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  Financing, 
established  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1956,  and  replicated  in 
several  other  acts  since. 

But  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
mere  revision  of  this  Council,  salutary 
as  it  is,  will  mean  little  unless  the  Presi¬ 
dent  appoints  to  it  persons  genuinely 
interested  in  carrying  on  a  conscientious, 
independent  review  of  the  whole  poverty 
program.  In  looking  over  the  biogra- 
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phies  of  the  present  12  appointees,  one 
looks  in  vain  for  any  person  known  to  be 
publicly  critical  of  the  war  on  poverty 
program  and  its  administration.  I  hope 
that  President  Johnson,  who  will  pre¬ 
sumably  reappoint  the  present  Council 
members  to  the  new  group,  will  also  ap¬ 
point  nine  new  members  of  equal  dis¬ 
tinction  who  will  make  the  Council  truly 
representative  of  all  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  not  just  those  who  are  enthusiastic 


Mr.  PROUTY.  The  figures  given  for 
the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  8283,  fiscal 
year  1966  authorization,  are  those  figures 
originally  requested  by  the  President, 
plus  the  $150  million  of  the  Nelson 
amendment.  The  administration  re¬ 
quested  that  the  committee  substitute 
these  figures  for  the  higher  figures  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  House.  Given  this  choice, 
I  was  delighted  for  once  to  comply. 

Because  the  program  did  not  actually 
get  underway  in  any  meaningful  sense 
until  October  of  1964,  the  fiscal  year  1965 
appropriation  figures  are  substantially 
less  than  the  amounts  authorized.  This 
is  an  unusual  situation  brought  about  by 
a  program  beginning  a  quarter  of  the 
way  into  a  new  fiscal  year  and  will  not 
be  repeated  henceforth.  Thus  in  gaging 
the  progress  of  the  program  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  compare  the  equivalent  full-year 
authorization  figures. 

The  first  obvious  fact  is  that  the  House 
blindly  doubled  all  the  fiscal  year  1965 
authorizations,  unmindful  of  the  wishes 
of  OEO  itself,  which  presumably  is 
worried  about  the  prospect  of  spending 
the  extra  money  profitably.  This  fuzzy 
headed  doubling  of  funds  suggets  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  action  unrelated  to  the  actual 
merits  of  the  various  programs  sup¬ 
posedly  reviewed. 

By  the  same  token  it  is  not  wise  to 
slash  funds  across  the  board.  Some  of 
the  programs  under  the  war  on  poverty 
heading  have  been  noncontroversial  and 
reasonably  well  administered.  If  these 
programs  are  producing  efficiently,  it 
makes  little  sense  to  make  them  suffer 


supporters  of  the  administration’s  anti¬ 
poverty  program. 

6.  HOLDING  THE  LINE  ON  BUREAUCRATIC 
APPETITES 

The  pecuniary  progress  of  the  war  on 
poverty  can  be  seen  by  a  table  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


for  the  sins  of  other  programs  lumped 
together  in  the  same  package. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two 
chief  offenders  in  this  antipoverty  grab 
bag  have  been  the  Job  Corps  and  the 
community  action  programs.  Some  of 
the  fantastic  happenings  in  these  two 
programs  have  been  noted  earlier  during 
the  course  of  my  remarks,  and  in  the 
news  media  over  the  past  year.  Al¬ 
though  some  of  the  other  programs  may 
have  questionable  merit  as  effective  rem¬ 
edies  for  the  causes  of  poverty,  and  one 
of  them — VISTA — is  still  scarcely  off 
the  ground,  on  balance  a  reasonable  man 
could  accept  the  figures  proposed  by  the 
administration  in  these  areas. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  Job  Corps 
and  community  action,  a  long  look  is  in 
order.  The  proposed  fiscal  year  1966 
Job  Corps  authorization  represents  a  30- 
percent  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1965 
authorization  and  a  44-percent  increase 
in  new  obligational  authority,  if  the  full 
appropriation  is  granted.  It  is  not  clear 
in  my  mind  that  the  Job  Corps  deserves 
a  30-percent  increase,  in  view  of  the 
rather  astonishing  record  it  has  made  so 
far ;  but  I  am  willing  to  give  in  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  doubt  for  1  more  year. 

Community  action  is  another  thing. 
The  Nelson  amendment,  first  of  all,  was 
not  asked  for  by  the  administration.  In 
fact,  when  the  House  proposed  to  add 
an  identical  $150  million  to  the  title  V 
authorization,  to  be  spent  for  precisely 
the  same  purposes  as  the  Nelson  amend¬ 
ment  program,  the  administration  asked 
our  committee  to  restore  the  original 
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figure.  Only  later,  when  it  was  apparent 
that  the  committee  would  accept  the 
Nelson  amendment  anyway,  did  OEO  re¬ 
lent  by  including  the  additional  $150 
million  in  its  request.  This  amount  of 
money  should  be  pruned  from  the  bill. 

As  for  community  action  programs 
proper— title  H-A— the  new  fiscal  year 
1966  authorization  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  106  percent  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  fiscal  year  1965  figures.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  fevered  liberal  imagina¬ 
tion  can  this  drastic  increase  in  title 
H-A  funds  be  welcomed.  There  is  only 
one  way  for  Congress  to  force  a  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  tighten  up  its  adminis¬ 
trative  practices  and  improve  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  poorly  rim  program— starve  it. 
An  overfed  bureaucrat  is  a  sloppy  bu¬ 
reaucrat.  A  bureaucrat  worried  about 
the  next  feeding  of  his  pet  program  is  a 
bureaucrat  who  will  try  to  make  his  pro¬ 
gram  look  good  when  the  gravy  train 
rolls  in. 

The  Job  Corps,  with  all  its  amazing 
spectacles,  is  in  line  for  a  30 -percent  in¬ 
crease.  There  is  no  reason  why  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs — valuable  as  they 
may  well  be  in  principle — should  get  any 
more  of  a  boost,  let  alone  a  raise  of  114 
percent.  A  more  reasonable  bill  would 
drop  the  $150  million  for  the  Nelson 
amendment  and  authorize  $442  million 
for  title  II,  approximately  4  percent  of 
which  would  go  to  adult  basic  education. 
This  would  make  the  overall  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  $1,212  million,  more  rea¬ 
sonable  than  the  $1,650  million  proposed 
by  the  committee  and  vastly  more  rea¬ 
sonable  than  the  $1,895  million  proposed 
by  the  big  spenders  in  the  House. 

SENATOR  PROUTY’S  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
H.R.  8283 

Now  that  H.R.  8283  has  come  before 
the  Senate,  the  following  amendments 
should  be  adopted: 

First.  An  amendment  to  restore  to  the 
Governors  of  the  50  States  the  author¬ 
ity  they  now  possess  to  veto  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  community  action, 
and  adult  basic  education  programs 
when  the  operation  of  specific  programs 
promises  to  be  inimical  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people  of  their  States. 

Second.  An  amendment  to  delete  the 
Nelson  amendment  and  its  authorization. 

Third.  An  amendment  to  permit  no 
greater  than  a  30-percent  increase  in  the 
community  action  program  authoriza¬ 
tion — as  a  warning  to  all  those  involved 
that  Congress  expects  these  programs  to 
be  run  right  before  it  will  double  the 
funds. 

Fourth.  An  amendment  to  transfer  the 
actual  authority  and  responsiiblity  for 
six  programs — Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  college  work  study,  adult  basic  ed¬ 
ucation,  rural  loans,  small  business  loans, 
and  work  experience — to  the  respective 
agencies  by  which  those  programs  are 
presently  administered. 

SENATOR  PROUTY'S  FURTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  ATTACKING  THE  CAUSES  OF  POVERTY 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  other  prob¬ 
lems  are  involved  in  the  question  of 
poverty.  One  of  the  first  things  Con¬ 
gress  should  do  is  to  enact  either  the 
Ribicoff -Dominick  or  the  Prouty  tax 
credit  plan  to  aid  students  to  stay  in  and 
graduate  from  college. 
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[Dollars  in  millions] 


Authorized 
lor  fiscal 
year  1965 

Appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1965 

Fiscal  year  1966  auth 
H.R.  8283 

Senate 

irization, 

House 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Title  I... . . . . . :  .. 

$412.  5 

$371.  5 

100.0 

$535 

100.0 

$825 

I-A- _ _ _ _ 

183.0 

49  3 

9*U» 

I-B . . .  . 

132.  5 

35  7 

946 

I-C . 

56.0 

15.0 

60 

nil 

Title  II . . . 

340.0 

259.1 

100.0 

880 

100.0 

680 

n-A _ 

240. 1 

92:9 

706 

70  3 

II-B _ _ 

19.0 

7.1 

30 

Nelson  amendment _ 

150 

17. 3 

— 

— 

_ 

w 

Title  in . . . 

35.0 

40.7 

100.0 

55 

100.0 

70 

ni-A _ _ 

25.7 

63  1 

35 

III-B _ _ 

15.0 

36.9 

20 

36!  4 

Title  V . . . 

150.0 

112.0 

100.0 

150 

100.0 

300 

Title  VI . . 

.10.0 

9.7 

100.0 

30 

100  0 

Administration  _ _ _ 

6.  5 

67.0 

10 

VISTA _ _ _ 

3.2 

33.0 

20 

66' 7 

Total _ 

947.5 

793.0 

1, 650 

1,895 
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The  Ribicoff -Dominick  bill  (S.  12) 
permits  a  taxpayer  to  take  a  tax  credit 
toward  the  amount  spent  by  him  for  col¬ 
lege  tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies,  and 
equipment,  according  to  the  following 
sliding  scale:  75  percent  of  the  first  $200 
of  tuition,  and  so  forth ;  25  percent  of  the 
next  $300;  10  percent  of  the  next  $1,000; 
to  a  maximum  of  $325  when  the  allow¬ 
able  expenses  equal  or  exceed  $1,500. 

Under  S.  12  a  taxpayer  with  an  ad¬ 
justed  gross  income  greater  than  $25,000 
would  have  the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  reduced  by  1  percent  of  such  in¬ 
come  in  excess  of  $25,000,  until  a  $57,000 
income  no  credit  could  be  claimed. 

My  bill  (S.  2023)  differs  in  three  ways 
from  S.  12.  The  sliding  scale  is  modified 
to  afford  relatively  more  assistance  to 
taxpayers  supporting  students  in  public 
colleges  and  universities,  as  follows:  100 
percent  of  the  first  $200  of  tuition,  and 
so  forth;  10  percent  of  the  next  $300;  5 
percent  of  the  next  $100;  to  a  maximum 
of  $280  when  the  allowable  expenses  equal 
or  exceed  $1,500. 

Under  S.  2023  taxpayers  with  an  ad¬ 
justed  gross  income  greater  than  $10,000 
would  have  the  maximum  amount  of 
credit  reduced  by  2  percent  of  such  in¬ 
come  in  excess  of  $10,000,  until  at  $24,000 
income  no  credit  could  be  claimed.  In 
addition,  S.  2023  differs  from  S.  12  in 
that  it  provides  for  an  absolute  tax  credit 
of  up  to  $100,  available  to  an  otherwise 
qualified  person  whose  tax  liability  is  too 
low  to  permit  him  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  tax  credit  provision. 

We  should  give  serious  consideration 
to  enacting  my  College  Student  Tax  Re¬ 
lief  Act  of  1965  (S.  1486),  currently  co¬ 
sponsored  by  26  other  Republican  Sena¬ 
tors.  This  measure,  which  was  defeated 
on  a  47-to-47  tie  vote  in  the  Senate  last 
year,  would  permit  working  college  stu¬ 
dents  to  claim  tax  deductions  of  up  to 
$1,200 — $1,500  for  graduate  students — 
toward  the  student’s  expenditures  for 
tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies,  and 
equipment. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  1130, 
which  I  have  introduced  and  which  I 
refer  to  as  the  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1965.  It  would  permit  employers  to  get  a 
7  percent  tax  credit  for  their  investment 
in  training  programs  to  provide  neces¬ 
sary  job  skills  to  potential  employees  and 
to  upgrade  the  job  skills  of  present  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  existing  State-Federal  vocational 
rehabilitation  program,  which  has  prov¬ 
en  its  merit  in  taking  men  and  women 
off  the  relief  rolls  and  getting  them  back 
into  productive  work,  should  be  ex¬ 
panded. 

I  recommend  that  my  proposal  for  the 
forgiveness  of  national  defense  educa¬ 
tion  loans  for  persons  who  choose  to 
teach  in  property  impacted  areas  be  en¬ 
acted  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
This  provision  is  currently  included  in 
the  Senate  committee  version  of  S.  600, 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

I  hope  that  sometime  in  the  near 
future  my  proposal  to  provide  substan¬ 
tial  increases  in  monthly  benefits  to 
social  security  recipients,  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  increase  from  $40  a  month  to  $70  a 
month,  will  be  enacted. 


My  proposal  to  blanket  in  under  social 
security  every  American  over  the  age  of 
70,  whether  or  not  he  has  been  covered 
by  social  security  during  his  working 
days,  should  be  enacted. 

I  suggest  that  my  proposal  to  permit 
older  workers  to  earn  up  to  $3,000  a  year 
without  losing  any  monthly  benefits  un¬ 
der  social  security  should  merit  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Congress. 

I  feel  that  we  should  vigorously  imple¬ 
ment  those  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  which  seek  to  guarantee  to 
every  American  the  opportunity  to  hold 
any  job  for  which  he  is  qualified,  regard¬ 
less  of  his  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Likewise,  I  believe  legislation  should 
be  enacted  to  guarantee  that  all  Amer¬ 
icans  shall  have  the  right  to  join  the 
labor  union  of  their  choice  and  to  take 
advantage  of  its  benefits  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  or  color. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  enact 
my  bill  to  aid  the  States  in  the  early 
detection  of  phenylketonuria — PKU — 
which  if  untreated  leads  to  serious  men¬ 
tal  retardation  of  children,  and  an  as¬ 
sociated  economic  burden  on  the  child’s 
parents  and  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  top  priority  in  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  should  be  given  to  ways 
of  combating  the  serious  problem  of 
poverty  among  the  aged,  the  handi¬ 
capped,  and  families  headed  by  women. 

I  believe  that  we  must  recognize  and 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
designing  and  implementing  antipoverty 
community  action  programs  in  rural 
areas,  where  such  programs  are  more 
difficult  to  organize  than  in  large  cities. 

In  its  first  year  of  operation  the  war  on 
poverty  has  had  both  successes  and  fail¬ 
ures.  Its  successes  we  applaud;  its  fail¬ 
ures  give  us  concern.  With  the  passage* 
of  the  amendments  presently  included 
in  H.R.  8283,  with  the  notable  exception 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Governors’  veto,  the 
legislative  framework  for  the  war  on 
poverty  will  be  essentially  complete. 
The  future  progress  of  this  great  effort 
now  lies  in  the  hands  of  those  who  must 
administer  it. 

Despite  my  strong  objection  to  the 
repeal  of  the  veto  provision,  I  presently 
intend  to  continue  my  support  of  the 
antipoverty  program  by  voting  for  this 
bill,  barring  unwise  changes  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor.  But  in  so  doing,  I  serve  notice 
to  those  responsible  for  the  bungling 
and  blundering  of  the  past  9  months :  my 
support,  and  the  support  of  many  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  sincerely  hope 
that  the  dollars  we  vote  here  will  gnaw 
effectively  at  the  deep  and  tenacious 
roots  of  poverty  in  America,  will  come  to 
an  end  unless  certain  parts  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  begin  to  shape  up — and  fast.  To 
risk  political  attacks  at  home  for  my  sup¬ 
port  of  a  well-conceived,  smoothly  run 
Federal  antipoverty  program  is  one 
thing;  to  be  forced  to  defend  my  support 
of  a  poorly  planned,  chaotic,  wasteful, 
and  defectively  administered  program  is 
quite  another.  I  sincerely  hope  that  by 
this  time  next  year,  if  not  far  sooner,  the 
latter  possibility  will  have  substantially 
receded  in  likelihood. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  tonight  about  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  the  amendment  to 
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which  will  be  up  for  votes  tomorrow,  and 
the  responsibility  which  we  have  in  en¬ 
acting  this  measure. 

Let  me  emphasize  first  that  I  am  a 
friend  of  the  program  from  its  very 
inception.  I  believe  the  war  on  poverty 
was  long  overdue.  I  can  only  say  about 
the  title  of  the  program  that  I  wish  we 
had  thought  of  it  first.  It  is  quite  proper. 
We  should  have  a  war  on  poverty  in  this 
country.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
bedazzle — it  is  a  clever  slogan  and  can 
be  so  used  in  political  terms — the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  or  those  who  are  poor,  into 
forgetting  the  great  dangers  inherent  in 
the  program,  the  tremendous  waste  for 
which  it  could  be  a  coverall,  the  power¬ 
ful  political  machines  it  could  feed,  the 
way  it  could  affect  politics  on  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  level.  It  would  be  a  shocking 
tragedy  if  we,  in  our  responsibility  to 
avoid  all  these  dangers,  were  to  let  them 
become  so'  serious  as  to  blacken  the  name 
of  the  program  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  and  cause  it  to  be  abandoned, 
with  all  the  frustration  and  despair 
which  that  would  engender. 

It  is  therefore  my  view  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  would  be  very  well  advised  to  pay 
sympathetic  attention  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  the  committee  has  written 
into  the  bill.  There  are  a  number  of 
very  good  ones.  I  am  very  proud  that 
the  minority,  from  a  constructive  stand¬ 
point,  was  responsible  for  a  number  of 
those  amendments.  The  Senate  should 
also  give  sympathetic  attention  to 
amendments  which  members  of  the 
minority  will  be  proposing  on  the  floor. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  majority, 
which  has  the  votes  and  therefore  the 
power  in  this  body  to  ride  over  any 
amendments  proposed  by  the  minority 
members,  will  look  with  understanding  on 
those  amendments,  recognizing  that  the 
adoption  of  some  of  them  may  very  well 
be  indispensable  to  protecting  and  safe¬ 
guarding  the  program  from  what  I  have 
just  outlined  as  its  greatest  dangers. 
Doing  so  may  save  the  program  from  a 
reaction  which,  if  strong  enough  on  the 
part  of  the  people — notwithstanding  the 
heavy  voting  strength  on  the  majority 
side — might  cause  the  program  to  be 
eliminated. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  tomorrow 
about  the  terribly  tragic  Los  Angeles 
riots.  They  are  evidence  of  what  people 
like  myself  have  instinctively  felt  were 
involved  when  we  have  had  before  us 
civil  rights  bills,  antipoverty  programs, 
and  similar  matters.  That  is,  unbeliev¬ 
able  strains,  which  are  almost  impossible 
to  sustain  in  terms  of  orderly  society,  are 
imposed  on  people  who  are  in  such 
despair  that  they  feel,  “What  difference 
does  it  make  what  happens  in  the  com¬ 
munity?  To  us  the  situation  is  so  des¬ 
perate  as  to  offer  no  hope  or  alternative, 
anyway.”  As  I  have  said,  I  shall  deal  in 
more  detail  with  that  subject  tomorrow. 

For  the  moment,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  committee  we  have  written 
into  the  bill  a  strong  effort  to  provide 
that  individual  private  nonprofit  organ¬ 
izations,  which  feel  that  they  have  been 
overlooked  or  bypassed  in  community- 
action  programs  by  citywide  “umbrella” 
organizations,  may  turn  to  the  Director 
as  a  sort  of  final  court  of  appeals  before 
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whom  they  can  make  their  case.  I  refer 
to  section  16,  amending  section  209  (e) 
of  the  act.  It  is  an  amendment  I  had  the 
honor  to  offer. 

I  call  attention  also  to  an  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Protjty],  which  he  described 
in  his  very  interesting  address,  making 
the  National  Advisory  Council  under  the 
act  really  meaningful. 

I  call  attention  also  to  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  amendment,  sponsored  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  , 
with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  politi¬ 
cal  manipulation,  which  extends  the 
political  activity  restrictions  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  now  applicable  only  to  State  and 
local  officials  operating  under  the  act, 
also  to  private  persons  whose  salaries  are 
paid  predominantly  by  the  Federal  funds 
under  the  Antipoverty  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fan¬ 
nin]  offered  an  amendment  specifically 
including  consumer  education,  which  is 
a  crucial  lack  among  the  poor,  in  the  list 
of  areas  which  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  are  encouraged  to  cover. 

I  call  attention  to  another  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  had  the  honor  to  propose, 
under  which  the  public  is  given  a  greater 
degree  of  information  on  the  local  level 
than  the  House  provided.  It  is  found  in 
section  9  of  the  bill  amending  section 
202(a)  (5)  of  the  act.  It  permits  public 
hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate 
local  community  groups,  as  well  as  open¬ 
ing  books  and  records  of  a  participating 
agency  to  the  light  of  day  of  the  press, 
radio,  television,  and  other  agencies  of 
public  information,  which  can  zero  in  on 
what  is  being  done  in  the  programs.  This 
is  the  best  carthartic  I  know  of  to  deal 
with  excesses  and  inequities. 

Another  amendment  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  offer  calls  for  continuous  con¬ 
sultation  with  State  antipoverty  agen¬ 
cies  at  every  stage  of  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  community  action  programs, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  section  14  of  the 
bill  amending  section  209(a)  of  the  act. 
Too  often,  the  office  in  Washington  has 
announced  approval  of  programs  which 
the  States  have  not  seen*  before,  this  is 
clearly  unreasonable  in  those  States 
which  are  fully  cooperating  in  the  anti¬ 
poverty  effort.  ■' 

We  have  not  at  all  done  what  we  ought 
to  do  about  the  right  of  a  Governor  to'* 
veto  a  proposed  program.  I  feel  that  we 
made  a  great  mistake  in  wiping  out  al¬ 
together  the  provision  for  a  Governor’s 
veto.  It  was  done  by  a  close  vote  in  the 
committee;  the  vote  was  8  to  7.  We 
should  have  left  in  the  bill  an  effective 
procedure,  under  a  modified  version  of 
the  House  provision.  A  Governor  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
disapproval,  as  he  has  every  right  to  do. 
If  the  Director  wishes  to  override  him, 
there  should  be  a  public  hearing,  which 
would  put  the  Director  of  OEO  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  his  proof.  In  short,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  should  not  be  permitted  to  kill  a 
program,  but  neither  should  his  disap¬ 
proval  stand  if  the  Director,  in  the  court 
of  public  opinion,  can  prove  his  case. 

That  subject  will  probably  be  the  most 
serious  one  we  shall  have  to  deal  with 
tomorrow  and  the  next  day  in  consider¬ 


ing  additional  amendments  with  respect 
to  this  legislation. 

My  colleagues,  who  also  proceeded  on 
such  amendments  in  the  committee,  will 
be  offering  cuts  in  the  authorizations  of 
funds.  Whether  or  not  I  favor  such 
cuts,  I  believe  the  Senate  should  give 
them  serious  attention,  because  it  is  true 
we  must  not  be  profligate  if  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  retain  control  over  the 
program. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  amend¬ 
ments  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal. 

Finally,  as  I  announced  last  week  dur¬ 
ing  consideration  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  Peace  Corps,  it  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  offer  an  amendment — and  this 
will  be  my  final  effort  in  this  regard — to 
confine  the  Director  of  the  antipoverty 
program,  Sargent  Shriver,  to  one  job, 
namely,  his  direction  of  the  antipoverty 
program.  I  feel  that  this  subject  should 
not  be  labored  unduly,  but  I  feel  we  must 
decide  it  in  respect  of  how  we  want  this 
poverty  program  to  operate. 

Senators  should  bear  in  mind,  if  we 
get  into  a  discussion — and  there  are 
many  openings  for  one — in  which  it  is 
found  that  the  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  at  fault,  that  we  should  under¬ 
stand  that  we  had  an  opportunity  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation,  and  that  we  either 
did  or  did  not  do  it  in  an  advised  way. 
I  have  grave  concern  as  to  the  propriety 
and  wisdom  of  continuing  to  let  Sargent 
Shriver — an  excellent  public  servant — 
carry  both  jobs.  I  deeply  feel  that  it 
will  result  in  a  serious  diminution  of 
capability  in  bringing  about  success  in 
both  jobs — and  most  likely  it  will  be  felt 
most  in  the  antipoverty  program. 

I  therefore  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senate  will  express  itself  firmly  and 
finally  on  that  subject.  I  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  argue  the  question  of  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  such  action  taken  by  the 
Senate,  as  I  believe  it  is  entirely  consti¬ 
tutional  and  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate — indeed,  its  duty — in  this  matter. 

I  look  forward,  therefore,  to  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  amendments  and  the  bill  in 
the  spirit  which  I  have  described,  the 
spirit  of  being  very  much  for  the  war 
on  poverty,  and  of  understanding  the  pit- 
falls  which  are  involved  and  therefore 
endeavoring,  by  every  means  open  to  us, 
to  avoid  them. 


ATTACK  ON  REPRESENTATIVE 

MENDEL  RIVERS,  OF  SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  in  the  day,  a  Member  of  this  body 
launched  an  unbridled  attack  on  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Honorable  Men¬ 
del  Rivers,  Representative  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  South  Carolina. 
The  subject  of  the  attack  on  Representa¬ 
tive  Rivers  was  a  report  of  a  speech 
made  by  him  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
on  August  11,  1965.  Representative 
Rivers  was  quoted  as  saying:  “I  will 
insist  on  victory  in  Vietnam.  Anything 
short  of  that  would  be  treasonable.”  He 
is  further  reported  to  have  stated  “that 
Americans  must  be  prepared  to  make  the 
decision  to  attack  Mao  Tse-tung’s  home- 
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land  if  Mao’s  forces  start  moving.”  The 
Representative  asked  rhetorically: 
“Should  we  use  our  atomic  power  to 
wipe  out  Red  China’s  atomic  capabil¬ 
ities?”  He  then  stated,  “We  must  gefi 
ready  to  do  this  very  thing  if  we  wairc 
to  stop  Red  China.”  / 

These  remarks  were  characterized  on 
the  Senate  floor  as  “so  un-Amenean  as 
to  be  abhorrent.”  / 

Mr.  President,  neither  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  H^use  Armed 
Services  Committee  nor /ms  remarks 
need  defense  by  me.  ^Representative 
Rivers  has  long  years  m  experience  in 
the  field  of  military  affairs  from  his  dedi¬ 
cated  service  on  the.House  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee.  I/should  like  to  point 
out  that  his  independent  and  objective 
views  have  caused  confrontation  with 
far  more  experienced  officials,  including 
even  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  should 
also  like  ty  point  out,  however,  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  been  deal¬ 
ing  with  military  affairs  firsthand,  and 
from  A  responsible  position,  far  longer 
th &y(  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  not  to 
mention  his  johnny-come-lately  critics, 
/in  the  final  analysis,  the  American 
^people  must  judge  what  is  and  what  is 
not  un-American.  The  President  has 
stated  categorically  that  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  war  in  Vietnam.  Representa¬ 
tive  Rivers  states  that  anything  short 
of  victory  in  this  war  would  be  treason, 
and  his  other  remarks  merely  expressed 
the  hard  realities  of  what  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  that  victory.  I  am  sure 
that  Representative  Rivers  is  satisfied, 
as  I  am,  to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  American  people  as  to  which  is  un- 
American — victory  in  the  war,  or  ap¬ 
peasement  of  the  enemy. 


SUPPORT  FOR  U.S,  MERCHANT 
MARINE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  friend  of  the  American  merchant  ma¬ 
rine,  I  am  extremely  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Merchant  Marine  Policy,  which  is  headed 
by  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

All  the  reports  which  have  come  to 
uny  attention  indicate  that  this  task 
liorce  is  conducting  a  most  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  many  and  complex 
aspects  of  merchant  marine  policy.  All 
.of  u\who  are  concerned  with  this  vital 
area  await  its  recommendations. 

This  past  weekend,  I  submitted  to  the 
task  force  an  outline  of  my  own  views 
on  U.S.  merchant  marine  policy.  Rep¬ 
resenting  akl  do  the  great  State  of 
Maryland,  which  contains  the  second 
leading  port  iri\the  Nation,  Baltimore,  I 
have  gained  som\experience  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  maritime  industry.  This 
experience  has  led  rqe  to  certain  conclu¬ 
sions  about  our  merchant  marine  policy. 
I  submitted  these  conclusions  to  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  tor  their  consid¬ 
eration.  I  would  like  th  review  these 
policy  suggestions  in  the  Senate  today. 

Before  I  make  any  suggestions  about 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  policy,  how¬ 
ever,  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  some 
of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  that  a^vigor- 
ous  and  progressive  policy  is  necessary. 
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The  declaration  of  policy  of  the  mer- 
chant\Marine  Act  of  1936  set  forth  the 
objectives  of  the  Congress.  Since  these 
objectives  have  since  been  obscured  and, 
in  some  instances,  ignored,  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  this  declaration  of  policy: 

It  is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  development,  of  its  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  that  the  United  States  shall  have 
a  merchant  marine's/ a)  sufficient  to  carry  its 
domestic  waterborne\ommerce  and  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  the  Waterborne  export  and 
import  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  shipping  service  on  all 
routes  essential  for  maintaining  the  flow  of 
such  domestic  and  foreign  waterborne  com¬ 
merce  at  all  times;  (b)  capable  of  serving 
as  a  naval  and  military  auxiliary  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency;  (c)\owned  and 
operated  under  the  United  States\insofar  as 
may  be  practicable,  and  (d)  composed  of 
the  best-equipped,  safest,  and  most  Suitable 
types  of  vessels,  constructed  in  the  united 
States  and  manned  with  a  trained  ano\effi- 
cient  citizen  personnel. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
the  United  States  to  foster  the  development's 
and  encourage  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
merchant  marine. 

I  believe  that  these  are  worthy  ob¬ 
jectives.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
national  defense,  there  is  no  question 
that  a  large  and  efficient  merchant 
marine,  coupled  with  a  healthy  ship¬ 
building  and  ship  repair  industry,  can 
make  a  major  contribution  to  our  na¬ 
tional  security.  Vessels  are  needed  for 
troop  transport:  The  entire  First  Cavalry 
Division  embarked  for  Vietnam  last  week 
by  ship.  They  are  needed  for  supply 
functions  as  well.  Some  600  ships  were 
required  to  supply  American  troops  in 
Korea,  and  the  present  situation  in 
southeast  Asia  has  demonstrated  the 
continuing  need  for  such  vessels.  The 
shipyards,  both  naval  and  private,  must 
also  be  ready,  to  activate  and  repair  ves¬ 
sels  for  service  in  the  national  defense. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School  study  for  the  Navy  Department  in 
1945  still  holds  true  today: 

The  controlling  factor  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  characteristics  of  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  activities  in  the  United  States 
in  peacetime  as  well  as  in  wartime  is  the 
national  security. 

The  value  to  U.S.  commerce  of 
healthy  merchant  marine  is  equa> 
clear.  There  will  be  gains  in  emp> 
ment,  in  returns  to  the  American  Econ¬ 
omy,  and  in  reliability  if  “a  substantial 
part”  of  our  commerce  is  carrier  in  U.S. 
bottoms.  This  is  particularly /important 
in  light  of  persistent  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulties.  Yet  today  only  9  per¬ 
cent  of  our  foreign  compferce  moves  in 
American-flag  vessels.  /Norwegian  car¬ 
riers  transport  twice/ as  much  of  the 
American  foreign  trade  as  U.S.  flagships; 
Liberia  carries  three  times  as  much  as  we 
do.  And  even  from  this  poor  position, 
we  are  losing  ground. 

These  concerns  become  all  the  more 
urgent  in  yiew  of  the  rapid  buildup  of 
the  fleets/ of  other  nations,  most'  es¬ 
pecially 0T  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States /ranks  only  fourth  in  the  world 
in  nmnber  of  ships  afloat,  even  discount¬ 
ing  /he  disastrous  effects  of  the  current 
itime  strike.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
([ready  surpassed  us  in  number  of  ships 
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in  the  active  fleet,  and  may  shortly  ex¬ 
ceed  us  in  total  tonnage  afloat. 

While  nations  like  Japan  and  Norway 
are  engaged  in  determined  efforts  to 
build  up  their  fleets,  we  are  falling  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  behind.  We  now  rank 
no  higher  than  11th  among  shipbuild¬ 
ing  nations  of  the  world.  The  United 
States — the  leading  trading  nation  in 
the  world — risks  becoming  low  man  on 
the  totem  pole  of  international  shipping. 

The  heed,  then,  is  clear.  My  sugges¬ 
tions  fall  into,  four  general  classifications. 

First.  Probably  most  important  is 
the  matter  of  subsidies.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  pays  out  nearly  $400  million  a  year 
in  direct  and  indirect  subsidies  to  the 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  industries. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  a  nation 
whose  economy  is  based  upon  free  enter¬ 
prise  regards  a  subsidy  system  as  alien 
and  undesirable.  It  seems  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  certain  goals — the 
ones  enumerated  in  the  1936  act — which 
ycan  be  achieved  only  through  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  healthy  American  shipping 
amd  shipbuilding  industry.  Due  to  sev¬ 
eral  factors,  notably  the  high  standard 
of  lrang  of  Ameiican  workmen,  thesj 
goals  simply  cannot  be  met  without  Gi 
ernmenk  subsidy.  It  is  for  this  reason 


estimable  value  to  this  country  in  the 
future.  Moreover,  as  the  Maritime  Ad¬ 
visory  Subcommittee  has  pointed  out 
Much  of  the  cost  will  be  recouped  by  the 
Government  through  additional  revenues. 


that,  although  I  sympathize  with/Chose 
who  dislikeythe  general  principle  or  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy,  I  feel  that/  certain 
forms  of  sub$jdy  are  essential  in  this 
case. 

Construction  Subsidies  afe  an  impor¬ 
tant  means  of  insuring  the  adequacy  of 
the  merchant  marme  amd  of  the  ship¬ 
yards.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  advisable 
to  continue  the  pre/ent  system  of  con¬ 
struction  differencial  subsidies  to  the 
liner  fleet.  The/U.S.  lirn 
finest  in  the  w^rld,  due  in 
the  Government  aid  prograha — 80  per 
cent  of  the  20-knot  cargo  linerVessels  in 
the  world /rave  been  built  and  operated 
in  the  United  States.  This  partNff  the 
prograin  should  continue,  with  up\o  55 
percent  of  the  construction  cost  b^ug 
paijjr  by  the  Federal  Government. 

le  first  Subcommittee  of  the  Mari 
fine  Advisory  Committee,  after  long  and 
/careful  study  of  U.S.  needs'has  concluded 
that  a  bulk  carrier  construction  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  desirable.  This  has  long  been 
my  position. 

Given  the  requirement  that  ships  be 
built  in  the  United  States,  we  must  rec¬ 
ognize  that  this  county  will  never  ac¬ 
quire  an  efficient  bulk  carrier  fleet  with¬ 
out  Government  subsidy.  And  it  is  most 
certainly  in  the  national  interest  that 
such  a  fleet  of  dry  bulk  carriers  be  devel¬ 
oped. 

According  to  the  analysis  made  by  the 
Presidential  Task  Force,  the  average  cost 
of  each  bulk  carrier  would  be  $11  mil¬ 
lion,  approximately  half  of  it  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government.  A  fleet  of  250  ves¬ 
sels,  to  be  built  by  1985,  has  been  sug¬ 
gested. 

Such  a  program  would  add  $169  mil¬ 
lion  to  the  annual  subsidy  of  nearly  $400 
million,  at  the  outset,  for  a  total  expendi¬ 
ture  of  approximately  $570  million. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  too  large  a 
price  to  pay  for  the  development  of  a 
bulk  carrier  fleet,  which  can  be  of  in¬ 


A  substantial  portion  of  every/uollar 
of  subsidy  will  return  to  the  Government 
in  the  form  of  income  or  corporation  tax. 

I  would  not  presume  to  g/ve  detailed 
advice  as  to  the  number  and  design  of 
such  vessels,  of  course.  Buv  I  believe  that 
subsidy  for  such  construction  would  be 
highly  appropriate,  It/would  undoubedly 
prove  to  be  one  of  tj/ie  best  investments 
that  this  Government  could  make. 

It  might  prove  necessary,  once  the 
contraction  of  t/e  new  dry  bulk  carriers 
is  completed,  to  grant  an  operating  sub¬ 
sidy  to  this  segment  of  the  fleet  as  well. 
I  would  p impose,  however,  that  no  such 
action  bar  undertaken  until  a  detailed 
study  ojnhe  requirements  had  been  com¬ 
pleted/  With  the  modernization  of  the 
fleet/and  the  continuation  of  the  cargo 
preference  assistance,  the  dry  bulk  car¬ 
eers  might  well  prove  to  be  self-support- 
ng. 

I  have  already  cosponsored  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  bill  S.  1858,  which  would  allow  the 
creation  of  tax-free  reserve  funds  for  the 
construction  of  new  vessels.  The  enact¬ 
ment  of  such  a  proposal  would  provide 
construction  assistance  to  the  other  non- 
subsidized  shippers.  The  continuation  of 
present  trade-in  procedures  is  also  to  be 
recommended.  Taken  together,  this 
construction  assistance  for  liners,  dry 
bulk  carriers,  and  others  would  provide  a 
well-rounded  program  of  modernization 
of  the  U.S.  cargo  fleet. 

Another  important  area  in  which 
fleet  is  the  -  Government  assistance  is  given  is  that  of 
rge  part  to  operating  subsidies.  Due  to  the  high 
standard  of  living  of  American  seamen, 
there  appears  to  be  no  alternative  to  con¬ 
tinued  operating  subsidies,  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  hire  American  crews  and  op¬ 
erate  vessels  under  the  American  flag. 
These  subsidies  must  therefore  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  a  sig- 
knificant  increase  in  construction  sub- 
jflies,  such  as  I  have  urged,  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  much  more  modern  and  efficient 
American  fleet.  This  in  turn  would  re- 
duce\the  amount  of  operating  subsidy 
needec 

Second.  Another  area  in  which  the 
Government  can  be  of  great  assistance 
in  promoting  a  healthy  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  is  the  policy  of  cargo  preference. 
Public  Law  604,  enacted  in  1954,  pro¬ 
vides  that  at  least  50  percent  of  U.S. 
Government-generated  cargo  shall  be 
carried  in  American,  flag  vessels,  if  such 
vessels  are  available\at  “fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.”  Public  Resolution  17, 
enacted  in  1934,  declares  that  all  agri¬ 
cultural  products  financed  by  U.S.  loans 
shall  be  delivered  in  U.S.  vessels,  if  they 
are  available.  In  addition, Nil  military 
cargoes  must  be  shipped  onNAmerican 
flag  ships. 

Three  years  ago,  the  late  President 
Kennedy  reaffirmed  the  importance  of 
this  cargo  preference,  stating  in  particu¬ 
lar  that  the  50  percent  requirement  “isN 
minimum,  and  it  shall  be  the  objective 
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ISPORTATION.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  conferees  agreed  to  file  a 
r'fcport  on  H.  R.  5401,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengtt 
ana  improve -the  national  transportation  system,  p.  D806 


in 


8,  LABOR  'STANDARDS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Education  and  Labor, 

Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  "H.  R.  10275, /to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  its  protection  Jo 
additional  employees  and  to  raise  the  minimum  wage;  a  clean  bill  will  be 
introduced  A*  p.  D805 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  voted  to  /eport  to  the 
full  committed  H.  R.  10238,  to  provide  labor  standards  for  certain  persons 
employed  by  Federal  contractors  to  furnish  services  to  Federal  agencies, 
p.  D805 

9.  RESEARCH.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  yoted  to  report  (but 

did  not  actually  report)  with  amendment  H.  R.  3420,  to  phromote  economic 
growth  by  supporting  State  and  regional  centers  to  plade  the  findings  of 
science  usefully  in  the\hands  of  American  enterprise./  p.  D805 


SENATE 


10.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
reported/Yhis  frE?3?,  t.  10323,  which  includes  funds  to  repay  CCC  for 
certain  family  housing  projects\(S.  Rept.  6^0).  pp.  19832-3 


11.  LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Agrded  to 
H.  R.  7765  (pp.  19842-46).  This  bi\l  w; 


(e.  conference  report  on  this  bill, 
.1  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 


12.  PUBLIC  KCRKS  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 

Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full  committee  with  amendments  this  bill, 

H.  R.  9220,  which  includes  funds  f/r  St.  d^awrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority/7 Del avave\River  Basin  Commission,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  etc,  p.  D802 

(13.  POVERTY.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  8283,  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 

enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  pp.  19862-4,  19880-909 

14.  INSECTICIDES.  Received/Erom  this  Department  a  propo&ed  bill  to  amend  the 

Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act,  '■as  amended,  to  provide 
for  more  effective  regulation  under  such  act;  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee,  p.  198,32 

15.  FORESTRY.  Received  a  California  State  Recreation  Commission  resolution 

"relating  to  tine  4- percent  charge  in  lease  agreements  for  certain  areas 
within  the  national  forests."  p.  19832 

16.  FOREIGN  AlJ  Sens.  Morse  and  Javits  paid  tribute  to  the  Allianc< 

on  its  fj^urth  anniversary  and  Sen.  Morse  commended  and  inserted 
President's  speech  on  its  progress,  pp.  19840-42,  19866-78 


for  Progress 
ie 


17.  WATER/SUPPLY.  Sen.  Kuchel  expressed  hope  that  funds  would  be  made  av^lable 
toy  continuation  of  the  atmospheric  water  research  program  and  inserted  a 
aeries  of  articles  dealing  with  weather  modification,  pp.  19846-48 
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18.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Young,  N.  Dak.,  inserted  an  editorial,  "Our  Stupid  Wheat 
Policy,"  critical  of  "a  Federal  order  that  half  of  all  wheat  shipped  to  Russia 
must  be  hauled  in  American  ships."  p.  19850 


19.  MILK;  PESTICIDES.  Sen.  Brewster  emphasized  the  importance  of  continuing  the 
indemnity  payments  to  farmers  who  "through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  /had 
their  milk  barred  from  commercial  markets  because  it  contained  minute/traces  of 
chemicals  'which  were  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Government. .. but  are  no 
longer  considered  acceptable."  p.  19860 


20.  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 
Peterson,  Speci, 


22. 


Sen.  Moss  inserted  an  article  paying  tribute 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  pp.  19861-2, 


Mrs.  Esther 


21. 


EXPORT  EXPANSION.  &en.  Morse  commended  the  appointment  of  Robert  F.  Dwyer, 

Oreg. ,  to  the  post  o^  vice  chairman  of  the  National  Export /Expansion  Council 
and  discussed  some  of\the  functions  of  the  Council,  pp.  19919-20 

Sen.  Dirksen  pointeikout  that  "the  market  for  beef  it/ the  United  Kingdom  and 
Europe  is  constantly  growing"  and  that  their  "major  be^f  supplier,  the  Argentin< 
seems  to  be  facing  disaster  in  its  own  beef  export  efforts"  making  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  U.  S.  t\  expand  its  meat  export^,  pp.  19909-10 


CIGARETTE  LABELING.  Sen.  Magnu\on  expressed  disappointment  in  the  form  in  which 
the  cigarette  labeling  bill  "finally  emerged  fv/m  the  Senate-House  conference" 
and  inserted  several  articles  on'the  subject.  /  pp.  19911-13 


ITEMS 


APPEND] 


23.  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES.  Extension  of  remark/ of  Sen.  Thurmond  warning  that  money 
that  is  spent  by  the  Federal  GovernmentSyTmust  come  from  the  people"  and  insert¬ 
ing  an  article  on  the  subject,  pp.  A45Y9-80 


24.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Burke  inserted two  abides  discussing  the  production  of 
electric  power  in  relation  to  hydroelectric  systems  versus  nuclear  powerplants. 
pp.  A4580-1 


25.  WATER.  Extension  of  remarks  of/Rep.  Morse  urgingXadoption  of  both  emergency  ( 
measures  and  efforts  on  a  long-term  basis  to  combat  the  drought  in  the  North¬ 


east  and  inserting  an  article,  "Lesson  in  the  Drought."  p.  A4584 

Rep.  St.  Onge  inserted /a  speech  by  Sen.  Edwafd  M.  'Kennedy  before  the  north¬ 
eastern  area  meeting  of  tne  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Districts  proposing  a  113-point  program  for  future  growth,  in  soil  and  water 
conservation,  pp.  A4610-11. 


26.  LEGISLATIVE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  KiNrwin  praising  the 
record  and  leadership  of  the  89th  Congress  and  inserting  an  article  appraising 
the  legislation  Jtnat  has  been  enacted,  pp.  A4585-8 


27.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Schisler  endorsing  the  'passage  by  the 
House  of  the/public  works  and  economic  development  bill  of  1965.  p\A4604 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Todd  expressing  opposition  to  the  public  works 
and  economic  development  bill  of  1965.  p.  A4605 


28.  FOREIGN/AID.  Rep.  McVicker  inserted  an  article  by  Prof.  Ragaei  El  Mallakh,  "The 


Cloudy  Future  for  Foreign  Aid."  pp.  A4606-7. 


29. 


FARM7  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Randall  inserted  an  address  by  Secretary  Freeman  before  t'pe 
Missouri  Farmers*  Association  summarizing  improvements  in  agricultural  income 
:he  past  four  years  and  urging  enactment  of  the  farm  bill.  pp.  A4608-9 
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Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
yearSwe  were  successful  in  amending  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 
indemnity  payments  have  now  been  made 
to  approximately  175  farmers.  The  pro¬ 
gram  musk.be  continued.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  must  not  be  responsible  for  penaliz¬ 
ing  a  single  Nrrner  who  has  used  pesti¬ 
cides  with  Government  approval,  and 
who  may  continv^e  to  suffer  milk  con¬ 
tamination  through  residue. 

The  House-passed,  bill  provides  for  a 
continuation  of  this  program.  Our  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  has  recommended  its  ex¬ 
tension  to  June  30,  loo's,  I  hope  that 
this  provision  of  the  pending  bill  will  be 
retained.  \ 


AUTO  SAFETY  \ 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  YorV  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consenMhat 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Medical 
Tribune  and  Medical  News  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Auto  Safety”  be  printed  in  thk 
Record. 

Mr.  William  Stieglitz  has  suggested 
that  we  can  do  much  more  to  reduce  the 
number  of  auto  fatalities  that  occur  each 
year.  He  points  to  the  estimated  $8 
million  that  we  spend  each  year  on  auto 
safety  research  as  indicative  of  the  lack 
of  attention  that  this  problem  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  past. 

I  commend  Mr.  Stieglitz’  comments  to 
my  colleagues.  This  is  a  problem  that 
deserves  attention  from  all  of  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Auto  Safety:  Research  and  Standards 
(By  William  I.  Stieglitz) 

(Note.— The  author  is  an  aeronautical  en¬ 
gineer  with  20  years  of  experience  in  ac¬ 
cident  investigation  and  prevention.  He  has 
been  a  Government  safety  consultant  and 
active  in  legislative  efforts  for  improved  auto 
safety  standards.  His  published  papers  in¬ 
clude  “Parallels  Between  Aviation  and  Auto¬ 
mobile  Research.”) 

Approximately  48,000  people  were  killed 
in  automobile  accidents  in  1964,  and  the 
annual  number  of  fatalities  has  increased 
about  3,000  in  each  of  the  last  3  years.  Es¬ 
timates  by  agencies  such  as  the  National 
Safety  Council  and  the  Public  Health  Service/ 
of  the  number  of  people  injured  range  froth 
slightly  under  2  million  to  over  4  millicu/  a 
year.  The  direct  cost  of  accidents  in /964 
is  estimated  by  the  National  Safety  Council 
at  over  $8  billion.  / 

Despite  the  severity  of  the  problem,  the 
total  annual  expenditure  for  safety  re¬ 
search  by  public  and  private  agencies  has 
been  reliably  estimated  at  na'  more  than 
$8  million.  There  is  no  coordinated  pro¬ 
gram  for  attacking  the  overall  problem  nor 
for  the  identification  of  Problem  areas  re¬ 
quiring  the  highest  pria/fty.  Research  has 
been  conducted  by  or /under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  State  Governments,  and  private  or¬ 
ganizations,  including  industry,  universities 
and  foundations. /in  research  applied  to  the 
vehicle,  emphas/  has  been  placed  on  injury 
prevention  rat/er  than  on  accident  preven¬ 
tion.  Simila/y,  most  organized  programs 
of  accident/nvestigation  have  been  directed 
toward  thjf  crash-injury  problem  rather  than 
determination  of  causes. 

Accidents  are  assumed  to  be  caused  entire¬ 
ly  by /driver  error  and  highway  design,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  clearly  established  in 
other  fields  of  accident  research  that  the 


operator,  machine,  and  environment  are  all 
interrelated. 

Despite  limitations  in  dollar  expendi¬ 
ture  and  lack  of  coordinated  planning, 
much  valuable  research  has  been  accom¬ 
plished;  there  is,  however,  a  long  and  seri¬ 
ous  lag  in  the  adoption  of  the  results  by 
the  automotive  industry.  Applicable  work 
in  other  areas  has  been  totally  ignored.  Re¬ 
search  in  aviation  has  proven  the  value  of 
shape-coded  knobs  and  standard  location 
of  controls  in  minimizing  operator  errors; 
none  of  this  has  been  applied  to  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Knobs  are  still  of  uniform  shape, 
designed  by  the  stylist,  and  are  located 
randomly  on  the  instrument  panel  at  the 
whim  of  the  designer.  The  adverse  effects 
of  reflections  and  glare  in  diverting  atten¬ 
tion,  obscuring  vision,  and  inducing  fa¬ 
tigue  are  well  known,  yet  most  automobiles 
today  violate  the  known  principles  for  reduc¬ 
tion  of  glare  and  reflections. 

A  major  official  of  one  of  the  automobile 
manufacturers,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  last 
September,  stated  that  there  was  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  “most  safety  proposals”  and  that 
“public  acceptance  *  *  *  was  a  prerequisite 
in  deciding  if  (a  safety  device)  should  be 
Sadopted.”  The  record  of  the  last  several 
years  would  indicate  that  the  automobile/ 
industry’s  definition  of  “public  acceptance'* 
is  either  legislation  or  threat  of  legislation. 
Voluntary  action  on  safety  problems  has  Keen 
taken  \y  the  industry  in  most  cases/ only 
when  it\appeared  probable  that  legislation 
would  beVdopted.  Every  proposal  for  legis¬ 
lated  safety,  standards  has  been  opposed  by 
spokesmen  fbr  the  automobile /industry. 

The  automobile  is  the  only  rowans  of  trans¬ 
portation  in  this  country  for  which  there 
have  been  no  Federal  safety  standards.  In 
1964,  at  long  last\congrq/s  enacted  Public 
Law  88-515,  whichv  requires  the  General 
Services  Administration*  to  establish  mini¬ 
mum  safety  standardySfor  all  Government- 
owned  vehicles,  effective  on  1967  models. 
This  law  was  passed  over  the  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  automobile  industry,  and  its 
spokesmen  have /nee  been  opposing  many  of 
the  proposed  standards  and  trying  to  water 
down  others. /For  example,  the/advocated  a 
standard  that  would  have  permitted  an  8- 
inch  rearward  displacement  of  thes.  steering 
column  in  a  30-mile-per-hour  barrier Hmpact, 
on  the /grounds  that  this  was  the  best  that 
some .manufacturers  would  be  able  to  do  in 
1967/models.  \ 

Two  bills  dealing  with  automobile  safety 
have  been  introduced  by  U.S.  Senator  Gay- 
/lord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  current 
'  session.  One  would  establish  minimum 
safety  standards  for  tires;  the  other  would 
extend  the  coverage  of  Public  Law  88-515  to 
all  automobiles  sold  in,  or  intended  for  use 
in,  interstate  commerce.  This,  of  course, 
would  not  preclude  higher  standards  being 
adopted  in  State  codes  but  would  provide  a 
baseline  in  all  States.  In  addition,  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff,  of  Connecticut,  is  hold¬ 
ing  hearings  relative  to  placing  all  auto¬ 
mobile  safety  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  a  single  agency.  Such  an 
agency  would  be  able  to  establish  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  coordinated  research  program.  The 
opposition  to  such  legislative  action  is  vocal 
and  well  organized.  It  is  essential  that  the 
legislation  be  supported  by  all  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  automobile  safety,  but  especially  by 
those  with  professional  knowledge  in  crash 
injury  and  accident  prevention. 

Such  legislative  action  is  necessary  but 
will  not  by  itself  achieve  safety.  Research 
will  be  effective  only  if  its  results  become 
incorporated  in  production  automobiles. 
Standards  can  be  effective  only  if  they  are 
adequate,  and  not  if  they  permit  an  8-inch 
displacement  of  the  steering  column  in  a 
30-mile-per-hour  crash.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  see  that  adequate  research  is  conducted 


and  to  review  and  comment  on  propsed  stand¬ 
ards  in  order  to  assure  that  they  do  pro¬ 
vide  and  adequate  level  of  safety.  7 


TRIBUTE  TO  ESTHER  PETERSON, 
SPECIAL  PRESIDENTIAL/ASSIST¬ 
ANT  FOR  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  business  and  advertising  men  have 
found  Esther  Peterson/President  John¬ 
son’s  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs  to  be  reasonable,  personable,  and 
someone  they  can  yrork  with. 

This  is  brought' out  very  forcefully  in 
a  well-written  article  about  Mrs.  Peter¬ 
son  in  the  August  issue  of  National  Pub¬ 
lisher  written  by  Bert  Mills,  Washing¬ 
ton  editor/  The  article  recognizes  the 
difficult  situation  in  which  Mrs.  Peter¬ 
son  waypropelled  when  she  became  the 
President's  adviser  on  consumer  matters, 
and  /ays  frankly  that  some  businessmen 
we/  fearful  of  what  might  happen.  It 
points  out  the  fairness  with  which  she 
ii as  handled  the  job,  and  the  extent  to 
which  she  has  gone  to  give  business  a 
voice  to  express  views  contrary  to  her 
own  on  legislation  or  on  other  important 
issues. 

The  article  concludes  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  and  the  advertising 
world  are  fortunate  that  someone  like 
Esther  Peterson  holds  the  consumer  job. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
about  one  of  Utah’s  most  famous  citizens 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Voice  of  Consumers:  Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson 

(By  Bert  Mills,  Washington  editor) 
When  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson  was  named 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  be  his 
Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  back 
in  January  1964,  one  Washington-based 
trade  association  rushed  out  a  membership 
bulletin  to  report  the  appointment.  The 
newsletter  said  the  announcement  indicated 
that  “consumeritis” — one  of  the  most  viru¬ 
lent  of  governmental  diseases — would  re¬ 
main  in  fashion  and  might  get  worse. 

This  was  a  reference  to  President  John  F. 
yKennedy’s  1960  campaign  pledge  that  he 
trould  be  “the  lobbyist  for  consumers.” 
Kennedy  did  name  a  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  and  did  send  a  special  message  to 
Congtess  on  consumers.  But  J.F.K.’s  con- 
sumer\program  never  really  got  off  the 
ground  and  professional  leaders  of  consumer 
organizations  were  disappointed  in  him. 

PresidenryTohnson  had  been  in  office  only 
about  6  weekk  when  he  appointed  Mrs.  Peter¬ 
son  to  his  WhJte  House  staff,  although  on  a 
part-time  basis.  Under  Kennedy,  Mrs. 
Peterson  had  bfcen  the  highest  ranking 
woman  in  Government  as  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor.  She  Still  holds  that  post  and 
“moonlights”  in  her  Consumer  role. 

After  more  than  1 1  \  years  in  her  con¬ 
sumer  job,  the  associationywhich  commented 
on  “consumeritis”  has  leaVned  the  ailment 
has  proved  far  from  fatal.  NBusiness  repre¬ 
sentatives  still  watch  Mrs.  Paterson  closely 
but  they  no  longer  fear  her.  tjne  business 
writer  who  took  the  lady’s  measure  at  close 
range  reported:  “She’s  no  ogre.”  \ 

Indeed,  Many  Washington  business  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  become  friends  of  tme  lady 
who  serves  as  eye,  ear,  and  voice  of  60  million 
housewives.  They  have  found  her  to  be  hot 
unreasonable  and  that  they  can  work  with 
her.  Many  an  association  executive  has 
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livened!  up  a  convention  program  by  obtain¬ 
ing  Mils,  Peterson  as  a  speaker.  She  obliges 
whenever-she  can. 

EX-UNION  LOBBYIST 

Mrs.  Peterson  calls  herself  a  housewife  and 
mother.  She  le  that  and  much  more.  Now 
a  youthful  anay vigorous  58,  Mrs.  Peterson 
has  had  an  unusual  life.  Her  father  was  a 
school  superintendent  in  Utah,  so  a  career 
as  a  teacher  came\naturally.  She  earned 
degrees  at  Brigham  yToung  and  Columbia 
and  taught  for  12  year 

For  5  years  she  was  Assistant  director  of 
education  for  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  then  Served  that  union 
for  3  more  years  as  Washington  legislative 
representative.  Married  to  aNForeign  Serv¬ 
ice  officer,  she  lived  in  EuropeSfor  nearly  a 
decade,  in  Sweden  and  Belgium. 

Returning  to  the  United  Stated  in  1957, 
by  this  time  having  acquired  four  children, 
she  resumed  her  union  career  as  legislative 
representative  of  the*Industrial  Union.  De¬ 
partment,  AFL-CIO.  In  pounding  the  Capi¬ 
tol  corridors,  her  job  threw  her  in  contract 
with  a  prolabor  Senator  named  John  P.  Ke: 
nedy.  Of  course,  she  already  knew  the  Sen¬ 
ate  majority  leader,  one  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

A  working  Democrat  in  the  1960  campaign, 
she  was  rewarded  after  the  Kennedy  victory 
with  a  post  in  the  Labor  Department  as  head 
of  the  Women’s  Bureau.  Less  than  7  months 
later  she  attained  “Little  Cabinet”  status  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  Since  given  the 
consumer  post,  she  maintains  two  offices  and 
two  staffs.  Her  consumer  operation  is  not 
headquartered  in  the  White  House  but  in  the 
Executive  Office  Building  one  block  away. 

Mrs.  Peterson  is  tall,  slim,  and  blue-eyed. 
She  is  the  friendly  type,  easy  to  talk  to,  and 
an  animated  conversationalist.  One  editor 
who  debated  her  on  a  radio  show  complained 
that  he  had  trouble  remaining  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  still  getting  his  counterarguments 
across. 

GETS  A  LOT  OF  MAIL 

In  the  first  2  weeks  after .  assuming  her 
role  as  protector  of  consumers,  Mrs.  Peter¬ 
son  received  about  500  letters.  The  volume 
has  declined,  of  course,  but  she  hears  from 
various  segments  of  the  public  regularly. 
And  she  meets  all  kinds  of  people  in  her 
travels,  which  have  taken  her  to  almost  every 
State. 

She  gets  a  lot  of  publicity,  most  of  it  fav¬ 
orable,  and  has  survived  one  major  crisis. 
One  advertising  trade  journal  performed  a 
real  smear  job  on  her,  asking  in  page  1  head¬ 
lines:  “Is  she  ignorant,  or  is  she  deliberately 
pitting  consumers  against  advertisers  for 
her  own  purposes?”  One  advertising  trade 
association  took  up  the  campaign. 

Other  ad  organs  rallied  to  her  defense.  Onj 
called  the  association  attack  immoderate, 
warranted,  and  stupid.  Another  ranf  a 
symposium  on  the  question:  “Does/Mrs. 
Peterson  pose  a  threat  to  marketing^’  Its 
editorial  conclusion:  “No.” 

The  attack  by  one  trade  journal  and  one 
ad  group  caused  Mrs.  Peterson  ponsiderable 
embarrassment  at  the  White  /House.  The 
administration’s  Great  Society  blueprint 
called  for  cooperation  wit/  business  and 
there  were  members  of  thg  President’s  staff 
who  feared  the  consumer /dvisor  was  impair¬ 
ing  the  image. 

Mrs.  Peterson  weathered  the  storm  with 
dignity  and  ultimately  spoke  before  the  as¬ 
sociation  which  had  labeled  her  as  "anti¬ 
business”  and  /“antiadvertising.”  She 
pointed  to  some  packaging  marketing 
abuses  which /she  had  cited  before,  then 
asked  the  adnften : 

EPLORES  WORD  BATTLES 
“Why  nrfust  it  be,  then,  that  when  govern¬ 
mental  .people  call  attention  to  these  reali¬ 
ties,  spine  kind  of  flashing  light  goes  on,  the 
mimpo graph  machines  start  whirling,  and 
a  blazing  battle  of  furious  words  starts  rag- 
in  the  editorial  columns? 
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"Believe  me,  your  Government  Is  not  out 
to  destroy  the  free  enterprise  system,  or  wreck 
advertising  as  it  exists  today — and  it 
couldn’t  even  if  it  wanted  to.  We  happen  to 
believe  in  free  enterprise — and  we  believe 
with  former  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges 
that  ‘without  advertising  to  stimulate  a 
constantly  expanding  demand  for  goods  and 
services,  we  wouldn’t  be  the  wealthiest  na¬ 
tion  that  has  ever  existed.’ 

"Now,  the  Government  is  not  always  right. 
But,  neither  is  the  Government  always 
wrong — although  some  people  seem  to  think 
so.  Why  not  study  our  programs  and  ideas 
more  carefully  and  objectively,  and  if  you’re 
still  not  in  agreement  with  us,  why  not  sit 
down  and  talk  it  over?  Your  organization 
has  done  that  in  the  past,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  it  has  produced  good  results. 

“Let  me  say  that  Government-business  co¬ 
operation  is  a  two-way  street.  Let  us,  then, 
engage  in  a  dialogue — not  a  diatribe.  Let  us 
educate  each  other — for  the  pressures  op¬ 
erating  on  us  are  different  and  we  live  in 
different  environments.  Let  us  criticize  each 
other  for  our  errors  and  omissions,  but  let  us 
beware  of  criticism  based  on  fear  of  sup¬ 
posed  motives — or  emotion. 

“And  before  we  criticize  each  other,  let  us 
wnmunicate  with  each  other.  If  we  do,  I 
am.  sure  that,  together,  we  will  be  able  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  American  market- 
placeKand  promote  the  best  interests  of  the, 
consumer.” 

BACKS  PACKAGING  BILL 

Mrs.  PeWson  is  a  strong  and  vocal  banker 
of  two  long\pending  bills  which  are  opposed 
by  most  businessmen,  the  so-calle/ truth- 
in-packaging  proposal  of  Senator  r-B.Tx.re  A. 
Hart,  Democrat\of  Michigan,  and/he  equal¬ 
ly  propaganda  ticked  truth- in-lending  meas¬ 
ure  of  Senator  PaVl  H.  Douglas,  Democrat 
of  Illinois. 

In  her  Department'll  La/or  capacity  Mrs. 
Peterson  had  already  testified  in  favor  of  the 
Hart  and  Douglas  bills  Xefore  she  took  the 
consumer  post.  The  /administration  backs 
both  bills,  and  the/ consumer  spokesman 
plugs  them  often.  /She  coul\  not  do  other¬ 
wise  in  her  position. 

However,  business  fears  thafev  she  would 
turn  the  four  regional  consumer  inferences 
she  held  last/year  into  forums  toVrum  up 
support  for/these  bills  proved  unfounded. 
These  topics  were  covered,  among  others,  but 
business^pokesmen  were  present  and  ab{e  to«i 
air  their  contrary  views. 

As  A  matter  of  fact,  the  regional  confer¬ 
ences  in  St.  Louis,  Salt  Lake  City,  Detroi 
Atlanta  turned  out  surprisingly  well — 
f/r  businessmen  Government  planners  were 
lot  so  pleased,  and  some  professional  con¬ 
sumer  leaders  were  dismayed.  Pew  new  ideas 
were  spawned,  the  same  old  complaints  about 
such  unsolvable  problems  as  the  cost-of- 
living  kept  arising,  and  too  few  rank-and-file 
consumers  participated. 

Nevertheless,  the  regional  conferences  were 
most  valuable  to  Mrs.  Peterson.  She  found 
out  that  most  of  the  gripes  of  consumers  are 
petty  and  matters  she  can’t  solve.  Educa¬ 
tion  of  shoppers  is  badly  needed  but  this  is  a 
lifetime  process.  No  amount  of  Government 
pamphlets  will  make  any  dent  until  such 
materials  are  wanted  and  understood.  And 
the  people  who  need  help  the  most  are  least 
able  to  profit  from  Government  efforts. 

As  the  administration’s  poverty  program 
has  grathered  steam,  Mrs.  Peterson  has  tied 
in  with  it  in  every  way  she  can.  A  low-in¬ 
come  panel  was  set  up  and  issued  a  report, 
concluding  "the  poor  pay  more.”  But  as 
in  other  reports  and  in  her  speeches,  Mrs. 
Peterson  did  not  point  an  accusing  finger  at 
business. 

new  advisers  named 

Mrs.  Peterson  inherited  the  old  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  originally  named  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy.  It  was  dominated  by  the  “old 
war  horses”  of  the  consumer  movement, 
whose  doctrinaire  views  have  been  a  matter 


of  public  record  for  decades.  She  did  not, 
find  the  group  very  useful  nor  very  active 

After  considerable  delay,  because  evenr  a 
special  assistant  to  the  President  has  troable 
getting  his  ear  when  there  are  larger  prob¬ 
lems  in  Vietnam,  Santo  Domingo,  ancr  else¬ 
where,  Mrs.  Peterson  now  has  a  new  Con¬ 
sumer  Advisory  Council.  As  interesting  as 
the  newcomers  are,  the  departui/s  may  be 
more  significant. 

For  example.  Prof.  Colston  Wame,  of  Am¬ 
herst  College,  was  on  the  o/f  panel.  He  is 
President  of  Consumers  Uni^n,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  survives  by  debunking  advertis¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Warne  has  made  a  career  out  of 
being  an  arch  foe  of  advertising.  He  is  no 
longer  a  member  of  CKC.  In  fact,  only  three 
of  a  dozen  member/ are  holdovers. 

New  CAC  chairman  is  Dr.  Richard  H.  Hol¬ 
ton,  professor  of /business  administration  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  He 
is  hardly  a  leftwinger,  having  served  as  As¬ 
sistant  Secr/tary  of  Commerce  until  last 
January.  Me  represented  Commerce  on  the 
President/  Committee  on  Consumer  Inter¬ 
ests  wljfc  in  Washington.  CAC  members 
serve  a 6  public  representatives  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent/  Committee,  which  is  otherwise  com¬ 
prised  of  Government  people. 

e  new  CAC  held  its  organization  meet- 
g  in  Washington  in  June,  and  Dr.  Holton 
'and  Mrs.  Peterson  indicated  where  they  are 
going  by  naming  five  subcommittees  and 
broadly  defining  their  duties.  They  are  Fed¬ 
eral-State  Cooperation,  Consumer  Education, 
Standards  and  Labeling,  Economic  and  Legis¬ 
lative  Policy,  and  Federal  Consumer 
Representation. 

It  will  be  noted  that  none  of  the  five 
appear  to  be  closely  linked  to  advertising. 
This  suggests  that  fears  of  the  business  com¬ 
munity,  including  newspapers,  about  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Mrs.  Peterson  can  safely  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  back  burner.  She  will  continue 
to  step  on  some  toes  but  she  is  far  from  an 
antibusiness  crusader. 

If  there  has  to  be  a  consumer  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  President’s  staff,  the  business 
community  is  fortunate  that  Mrs.  Peterson 
holds  the  job.  She  has  proved  it  is  possible 
to  be  proconsumer  without  being  anti¬ 
advertising. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OP  1965 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there' 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  3  SO 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  which  was  submitted 
on  behalf  of  myself  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  (No.  390)  as  follows: 

On  page  81,  line  17,  In  the  committee 
amendment,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

“Sec.  32.  Section  103  of  part  1  of  title  I 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  beginning  of  said 
section  the  following:  ‘The  Director  of  the 
Office  will  not  authorize  any  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  result  in  the  displacement 
of  employed  workers  or  impair  existing  con¬ 
tracts  for  services.'  ” 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday  at  my  request  my  friend,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick]  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  H.R.  8283,  a  bill  amending  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment,  desig¬ 
nated  amendment  No.  390,  is  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  Congress  concerning  the 
Job  Corps  program.  The  amendment 
reads : 

The  Director  of  the  Office  (of  Economic 
Opportunity)  will  not  authorize  any  Job 
Corps  program  that  would  result  in  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  has 
been  made  graphically  clear  by  an  inci¬ 
dent  which  arose  recently  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  amendment  is  not  introduced  or  in¬ 
tended  as  a  measure  for  private  relief. 
It  is  proposed  in  the  defense  of  a  time- 
honored  and  cherished  American  prin¬ 
ciple:  That  it  is  private  enterprise,  not 
the  imposition  of  a  big  government, 
which  is  the  economic  basis  for  our  Re¬ 
public. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
passage  of  this  amendment  would  not 
insure  the  granting  of  any  contract  to 
any  specific  company,  now  or  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  but  it  would  prohibit  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
from  robbing  individuals  in  private  in¬ 
dustry  of  their  jobs. 

A  private  firm  in  Casper,  Wyo.,  the 
Petroleum  Ownership  Map  Co.,  has  for 
the  past  several  years  contracted  with 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for 
mapping  and  technical  work  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  land  record  revision 
program. 

On  July  8,  1965,  the  field  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  Records 
Improvement  Project  Office  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  advertised  bids  for  preparing  com¬ 
posite  basic  township  plats.  Before  the 
bids  were  due  to  be  opened  on  July  26, 
1965,  the  invitation  was  canceled  by  an 
order  of  the  Division  of  Management 
Analysis  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage¬ 
ment.  The  private  firm  which  had  in 
the  past  and  which  would  in  the  future 
contract  for  these  bids  had  planned  to 
employ  or  to  keep  in  its  employ  some 
20  persons  to  do  the  work  involved.  It 


was  learned  through  my  investigations 
that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Division  of  Management  Analysis  had 
withdrawn  the  offer  for  bids  in  order  to 
conduct  a  study  investigating  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  Job  Corps  personnel  performing 
the  work.  On  August  6,  I  wrote  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage¬ 
ment  asking  that  I  be  informed  of  the 
reasons  for,  and  the  results  of,  the  study. 
My  investigations  in  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  have  revealed  that 
the  Job  Corps  program  has  not  been  con¬ 
sulted  or  apprised  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management’s  study. 

The  work  in  question  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  president  and  owner  of 
the  Petroleum  Ownership  Map  Co.  He 
says  that: 

The  great  wealth  of  the  United  States  lies 
in  its  public  lands.  Proper  development  and 
use  of  its  lands  are  not  possible  without 
adequate  land  records  and  the  present  rec¬ 
ords,  except  where  revised  under  the  records 
improvement  project,  are  poor  and  deterio¬ 
rating.  Immediate  revision  of  the  land 
records  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  re¬ 
vision  program,  all  record  information  will 
be  shown  on  the  basic  composite  land  plats, 
so  these  plats  must  be  carefully  and  accu¬ 
rately  prepared  by  responsible  workers  or 
they  will  be  valuless.  The  job  simply  can¬ 
not  be  taken  over  by  *  *  *  unskilled  teen¬ 
agers,  regardless  of  background. 

The  composite  plats  are  drafted  from  all 
survey  data  available,  at  many  scales,  pre¬ 
pared  since  the  land  was  first  opened  for 
settlement.  Generally  the  latest  survey  plat 
controls:  but  often  this  is  not  true  because 
of  alluviation  of  rivers  and  streams,  incor¬ 
rect  corners,  intervening  mining  claims,  and 
numerous  other  factors.  To  prepare  a  plat 
which  will  properly  delineate  the  land  areas 
covered  by  patents,  leases,  withdrawals,  etc., 
requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  survey  pro¬ 
cedures  and  history,  and  the  exercise  of  ma¬ 
ture  judgment  in  deciding  controlling 
factors. 

To  get  all  surveys  of  a  particular  area 
on  one  composite  scale  requires  the  use  of 
large  cameras  and  Kail  tracing  equipment. 
Some  distortion  results  when  the  survey 
plats  are  enlarged  or  reduced  with  this  equip¬ 
ment  and  corrections  must  be  made  man¬ 
ually  by  the  draftsman,  again  exercising 
mature  judgment  based  on  experience  in  this 
type  of  mapping.  Several  years  of  training 
are  required  by  both  the  cameraman  and  the 
draftsman.  This  training  would  begin  only 
after  such  a  person  had  acquired  at  least  a 
high  school  education. 

Printed  information  is  applied  to  the  plats 
by  use  of  VariTypers.  A  person  who  can  type 
can  learn  to  use  a  VariTyper  in  approximate¬ 
ly  3  months.  They  are  fairly  proficient  in 
6  months.  But  first,  they  must  learn  to 
type  and  we  wonder  how  many  of  the  Job 
Corps  personnel  will  be  able  to  use  a  type¬ 
writer  when  they  begin  this  work. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  information  on 
the  various  source  plats,  but  only  a  small 
amount  of  the  information  affects  land  dis¬ 
position.  Generally  only  that  part  affecting 
land  disposition  should  be  transferred  to 
the  basic  composite  plats  prepared  under  the 
revision  program.  Again,  mature  judgment 
based  on  experience  with  this  type  of  map¬ 
ping  must  be  exercised  so  that  the  correct 
and  vital  material  is  separated  from  the  mass 
of  incorrect  and  useless  material. 

The  work  is  important  and  must  be  per¬ 
formed  within  reasonable  time  limits  by  re¬ 
sponsible  people.  Before  our  company,  or 
any  other  contractor,  begins  work  we  must 
obtain  a  performance  bond.  We  are  bound 
by  the  amount  of  our  bid  and  if  we  exceed 
the  time  limit,  the  Government  collects 


liquidated  damages  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day.  We  are  not  paid  until  the  work  is  in¬ 
spected  and  accepted  as  being  correct  by  the 
Government.  Our  incentive  is  to  produce 
acceptable  work  in  as  short  a  time  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

We  do  not  believe  you  will  find  this  meas¬ 
ure  of  responsibility  in  the  Job  Corps.  They 
will  be  paid  only  as  long  as  the  work  is  not 
finished,  and  for  just  as  long  as  the  project 
can  be  muddled  by  inefficiencies  and  red  tape. 

Our  firm  has  just  completed  basic  com¬ 
posite  plats  of  the  State  of  Colorado  for 
the  revision  project.  Your  engineers’  esti¬ 
mate  for  this  work  was  $70,000.  But  our 
company  was  able  to  prepare  the  plats  for 
$53,466.93.  We  sincerely  believe  that  such 
a  savings  to  the  Government  cannot  be  dup¬ 
licated  elsewhere,  and  certainly  not  with 
the  use  of  inexperienced,  untrained  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  proper  to  consider  here, 
but  we  believe  that  you  should  also  con¬ 
sider  the  reaction  of  adult,,  working  people 
generally,  if  the  Job  Corps  is  used  to  replace 
adult  workers  who  are  earning  living  wages 
and  supporting  families.  We  have  20 
trained  and  skilled  adult  workers  who  need 
the  jobs  that  this  work  would  provide. 

I  wish  to  tell  the  Senate  of  another 
ramification  to  the  problem  which  was 
brought  to  my  attention  in  a  letter  which 
arrived  in  this  morning’s  mail.  The  let¬ 
ter  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Simpson  :  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  our  customer, 
Mr.  Womack  of  the  Petroleum  Ownership 
Map  Co.,  that  there  is  now  a  serious  possi¬ 
bility  of  Job  Corps  people  being  requested 
to  perform  services  that  his  company  spe¬ 
cializes  in  and  competitively  bids  on  through 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

This,  of  course,  concerns  me;  as  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  a  sizable  loan  was  extended  to  this 
company  in  1964.  Part  of  our  consideration 
in  granting  this  loan  was  the  total  volume 
of _  service  performed.  If  it  were  to  become 
customary  for  Job  Corps  people  to  now  per¬ 
form  this  specialized  service,  it  could  very 
well,  through  decreased  volume,  jeopardize 
our  loan. 

Mr.  Womack  also  has  a  sizable  payroll;  and 
without  the  contracts  through  the  BLM,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  reduce  his 
trained  staff  considerably.  With  the  present 
moving  of  oil  companies  from  Casper,  we, 
of  course,  would  not  like  to  see  any  addi¬ 
tional  payroll  reduction  in  Casper. 

I  would  certainly  appreciate  your  investi¬ 
gating  this  problem  and,  if  possible,  doing 
what  you  can  to  help  Mr.  Womack  and 
protect  our  present  position. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Security  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 

Donald  K.  Hogoboom,  President. 

Fellow  Senators,  need  I  say  more?  We 
seek  to  encourage  and  stimulate  private 
enterprise  through  the  operation  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  We 
make  liberal  loans  available  because  it  is 
agreed  that  small  business  has  in  the 
past  and  will  in  the  future  be  vital  to 
our  way  of  life.  Then  in  a  flash  the 
Federal  Government  turns  around  and 
denies  that  same  small  businessman  of 
an  opportunity  to  bid  on  a  project  es¬ 
sential  to  his  business  survival.  That  is 
a  kind  of  magic  which  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  Mr.  President. 

In  the  88th  Congress  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  received  the  at¬ 
tention  of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  of  the  various  committees  to 
which  that  act  was  referred.  At  no  time 
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•  during  the  debates  or  hearings  on  the 
poverty  bill  was  it  predicted  or  envisioned 
by  Congress  that  the  Job  Corps  would 
be  used  to  replace  employed  persons  in 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy.  No 
one,  in  debating  the  poverty  bill,  con¬ 
sidered  the  fantastic  possibility  that  the 
Job  Corps  would  be  allowed  to  compete 
with  private  industry. 

In  Senate  Report  No.  1218  of  the  88th 
Congress,  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  accompany¬ 
ing  the  poverty  bill,  a  clear  distinction 
was  drawn  between  the  Job  Corps,  which 
was  envisioned  as  principally  conserva¬ 
tion — camp,  training,  and  educational 
program,  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  which  was  envisioned  as  a  local 
employment  program. 

The  88th  Congress  was  explicit  in  de¬ 
fining  limitatipns  on  the  work-training 
programs  or  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
under  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Section  113, 
subsection  a(4)  of  that  act  specifically 
prohibited  the  so-called  “Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps”  from  replacing  workers  in 
the  private  sector.  In  addition,  such  au¬ 
thorities  as  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz  in  testifying  on  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  said  that : 

No  job  in  this  program  will  displace  a 
regular  worker.  Nor  will  the  Department 
(of  Labor)  approve  any  program  which  might 
substitute  for  regular  full-time  jobs  that 
would  otherwise  be  created.  We  are  not 
going  to  meet  this  problem  by  robbing  Peter 
of  his  job  to  give  it  to  Paul’s  son. 

In  rereading  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  it 
seems  clear  that  no  one  contemplated 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  spe¬ 
cific  limitations  as  to  the  Job  Corps.  In 
the  Senate  report  last  session  on  the  pov-d 
erty  bill,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  did  express  itself  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  employment — training  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Job  Corps. 

The  committee  said : 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  training  corps 
will  relate  to  occupations  where  the  employ¬ 
ment  outlook  is  favorable  and  where  the 
occupational  requirements  are  within  the 
capability  of  the  enrollee. 

But  the  committee  apparently  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the 
Job  Corps,  as  it  had  expressly  limited  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  However, 
the  present  attempt  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  replace  privately 
employed  workers  with  Job  Corps  per¬ 
sonnel  make  it  imperative  that  Congress 
now  express  such  a  limitation.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  original  poverty  bill 
was  drafted  and  passed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  possible  such  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  misinterpretation  of  the  intent  of 
Congress  by  some  Federal  bureaucracy. 
But  such  a  misinterpretation  has  been 
made.  It  is  patently  ridiculous  to  wipe 
out  20  jobs  held  by  wage  earning,  tax- 
paying  citizens  so  that  their  means  of 
livelihood  can  be  given  to  high  school 
dropouts  and  juvenile  delinquents.  The 
purpose  of  the  poverty  program  was,  I 
hope,  to  alleviate  poverty,  not  to  create 
it.  My  amendment  would  remedy  the 
specific  difficulties  of  which  I  have 
spoken  and  would  prohibit  a  similar  in¬ 
cident  from  occuring  in  the  future. 


This  amendment  meets  a  real  need  and 
I  strongly  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
Senate. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara].  Perhaps  the  Senator 
is  willing  to  accept  the  amendment  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  discuss  it  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Wyoming.  Since 
it  generally  provides  for  matters  that 
have  been  acceptable  not  only  to  the 
committee  but  the  administration,  we 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
on  several  matters  not  related  to  the 
pending  legislation. 

1/  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
.out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATORNERVIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresiHent,  last 
week  the/  Senate  very  expeditiously 
passed  the  bill  providing  exemptions 
from  tKe  antitrust  laws,  under  certain 
prescribed  conditions,  for  banks  wifi 
helj/our  Government  solve  the  very  dii 
cu a  balance  of  payments  problem. 

/  The  floor  manager  of  that  bill  was  a 
very  able  lawyer,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  Because  of  his  skilled  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  bill  and  his  ability  to  explain 
it  with  clarity  and  conciseness,  this 
important  measure  was  agreed  to  by  this 
body  in  short  order.  I  would  be  remiss, 
however,  were  I  to  permit  the  occasion  of 
passage  of  that  significant  balance  of 
payments  measure  to  go  by  without  ex¬ 
pressing  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  my  personal  thanks  and  commenda¬ 
tions  and  those  of  the  entire  Senate. 


FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SIGN¬ 
ING  OF  CHARTER  OF  PUNTA  DEL 
ESTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to¬ 
day  marks  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este — a  day  which  stands  out  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  era  in  United  States- 
Latin  American  relations.  It  was  on 
this  date  that  the  mutual  concern  for  the 


economic  and  social  health  and  welfare 
>f  the  American  Republics  was  translated 
into  a  program  of  hemispheric  action.  In 
the  words  of  President  Kennedy  it  was, 
“a  vast  cooperative  effort,  unparallele 
in  magnitude  and  nobility  of  purpose/to 
satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the  American 
people  for  homes,  work  and  land,  health 
and  schools.” 

As  the  Alliance  for  Progress  isd’eviewed 
on  this  anniversary,  it  is  painfully  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  job  is  so  gre/t  that  prog¬ 
ress  seems  to  have  been  slmv  and  inade¬ 
quate  when  it  is  measur/a  against  what 
needs  to  be  done.  Thfue  are  too  many 
problems,  too  many  yfils,  and  too  many 
minds  to  educate,  too  many  institutions 
to  build  and  rebjnld,  too  much  unrest 
and  dissatisfaetim,  too  much  to  be  done. 

If  progress  deems  slow,  perhaps  it  is 
inevitable  that  it  must  be;  some  lag 
behind;  others  have  marshalled  their 
skills  and/ their  talents,  their  resources 
and  tlWr  ambitions  and  have  moved 
ahead/with  great  strides.  The  problems 
of  the  dispossessed,  the  poor,  the  hungry, 
the/illiterate  will  not  easily  be  solved, 
>r  should  any  of  us  expect  them  to 
>e.  They  are,  after  all,  the  entrenched 
legacy  of  centuries. 

While  so  far  the  effects  of  the  alliance 
have  been  substantial  they  have  not  been 
overwhelming.  The  greatest  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Alliance  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  numbers,  not  by  the  number  of 
schools,  houses,  and  water  systems  built, 
nor  by  the  number  of  loans  made  nor 
money  spent.  What  is  even  more  im¬ 
pressive  about  the  last  4  years  is  the 
dramatic  change  of  attitude  among  gov¬ 
ernments  that  has  taken  place  in  this 
short  time  span.  This  is  evident  in  pro¬ 
gressive  tax  and  land  reform  laws  that 
many  legislatures  have  enacted  and  by 
the  self-help  housing  programs  that  have 
been  set  in  motion.  It  is  evident  in 
the  world  councils  of  states,  at  the  bar¬ 
gaining  tables,  in  the  OAS,  in  the  Inter - 
American  Bank,  and  in  the  responsible 
self-criticism  by  the  Inter-American 
Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
It  is  evident  in  the  beginnings  of  a  new¬ 
born  and  growing  consciousness  of  the 
inevitability  and  the  desirability  of 
lange.  It  is  evident  in  a  deep  and 
thoughtful  concern  for  the  future.  It  is 
evident  in  a  new  awareness  that  life  can 
be  better  for  the  forgotten  millions  of 
this  hemisphere. 

ADDRESSVBY  AMBASSADOR  GOLD¬ 
BERG  IN\THE  SPECIAL  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  ON  PEACEKEEPING  OPERA¬ 
TIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFLSJjD.  Mr.  President, 
our  new  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Arthur  J. 'Goldberg,  has  over 
the  years,  established,  an  unblemished 
record  as  a  man  of  purpose,  of  strength, 
and  of  candor.  And,  itNwas  with  pur¬ 
pose,  strength,  and  candor — in  plain 
and  forthright  language-teat  he  de¬ 
livered  his  first  address  as  fcLS.  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  U.N.  yesterday  before 
the  Special  Committee  on  Peacekeep¬ 
ing  Operations.  Ambassador  Goldberg 
spoke  for  the  Nation  when  he  reempha¬ 
sized  the  hope  and  the  dreams  of  she 
American  people  and  people  everywher 
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„  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  b\printed  in  the  Record,  along  with 
an  extract  from  my  newsletter  No.  65-3, 
issued  oveK2  months  ago,  entitled  “Capit¬ 
ulation  in  the  United  Nations,”  and  a 
table  showing\the  list  Of  nations  receiv¬ 
ing  our  foreign,  aid  which  would  have 
been  affected  by  my  amendment,  show¬ 
ing  the  total  foreign  aid  extended  by  the 
United  States  to  theha  during  fiscal  year 
1964,  and,  as  of  March  31  of  this  year, 
the  amount  of  their  arrearages  over  1 
year  delinquent  and  aW>  the  total 
amount  of  all  of  their  arrearages. 

There  being  no  objection  t>he  article, 
excerpt,  and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  followsN 
United  States  Ends  Fight  To  Force  Avu.  To 
Pay  U.N.  Dues — Goldberg  Makes  An¬ 
nouncement  in  First  Appearance 
(By  William  R.  Frye) 

United  Nations,  N.Y. — Tlie  United  States 
has  reluctantly  stepped  aside  and  let  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  abandon 
its  power  of  compulsory  taxation  to  keep 
the  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  Washington  has  pointed 
out  that  If  the  U.N.  cannot,  or  will  not, 
force  Russia  to  pay  what  she  owes,  it  cannot 
force  the  United  States  to  do  so  either — if 
the  United  States  should  ever  decide  to  balk. 

This,  observers  here  agree,  is  the  net  im¬ 
pact  of  an  announcement  yesterday  by  U.S. 
Delegate  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  that  Washing¬ 
ton  now  is  ready  to  let  Russia  and  other 
UJN.  debtors  vote  without  paying  their  due 
arrears. 

The  announcement  was  made  to  a  33- 
nation  U.N.  Finance  Committee  in  Gold¬ 
berg’s  first  formal  U.N.  appearance  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  late  Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 
action  reluctant 

Goldberg  threw  in  the  towel  with  obvious 
reluctance  and  regret  on  the  issue  over  which 
the  United  States  has  fought  intermittently 
since  1957.  He  pointed  out — some  thought 
bitterly — that  the  majority,  in  refusing  to 
enforce  the  U.N.  Charter: 

1.  was  not  “furthering”  the  rule  of  law 

In  the  world.  / 

2.  Was  going  back  on  an  opinion  of  We 

World  Court  which  the  General  Assembly 
had  formally  accepted.  The  Court  rvfied  in 
1962  that  peacekeeping  dues  had  to Joe  paid 
like  any  other  kind,  or  the  debtor  would 
lose  his  vote.  / 

3.  Was  undercutting  “important  preroga¬ 

tives”  of  the  veto-free  Assemjny.  This  was 
obviously  a  reference  to  /ompulsory  tax 
power.  / 

All  the  vital  principle/^ of  law  which  the 
United  States  has  urged  in  the  past  remain 
valid,  Goldberg  said/  But  if  the  U.N.  does 
not  choose  to  enf oven  them  “in  the  present 
situation,”  the  Ttanted  States  “will  not  seek 
to  frustrate  thair  consensus.” 

Etais  IMMOBILIZATION 

The  overriding  reason  for  this  decision, 
he  said,  i/that  “it  is  not  in  the  world  inter¬ 
est  to  have  the  work  of  the  General  Assembly 
immojrflized  in  these  troubled  days.” 

Syhce  January  1964,  the  Assembly,  which 
normally  acts  by  two-thirds  majority,  has 
en  paralyzed  by  inability  to  vote  on  con¬ 


troversial  issues.  It  could  act  only  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent.  Any  rollcall  would  have  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  question  of  who  was  qualified 
to  take  part,  and  a  majority  did  not  wish  to 
decide  that  question. 

Whether  Russia,  France,  and  the  10  other 
countries  which  owe  a  total  of  some  $108 
million  for  Congo  and  Mideast  peace  actions 
will  make  “voluntary”  contributions,  now 
they  have  in  effect  won  their  legal  case,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  The  general  expectation 
is  that  most  will. 

Soviet  Delegate  Platon  D.  Morozov  said, 
however,  that  Russia  would  make  a  “sub¬ 
stantial  voluntary  contribution”  if — and  only 
if — it  were  clearly  understood  the  U.N.  As¬ 
sembly’s  power  of  compulsory  taxation  was 
being  abandoned  permanently,  not  just  set 
aside  in  the  present  instance. 

Few  observers  think  this  power,  once  aban¬ 
doned,  will  ever  in  fact  be  recovered.  But 
it  was  obvious  from  Goldberg’s  speech  that 
the  United  States  does  not  wish  to  say  so. 
Thus  the  makings  of  a  new  Soviet-American 
deadlock  seemed  at  hand. 

Goldberg’s  contention  that  it  remains 
illegal  to  withhold  dues  payments  seemed 
toeorne  diplomats  to  conflict  with  his  state; 
menx\that  the  United  States  might  one 
withhold  its  own  dues.  However,  he  argded 
that  “tnpre  can  be  no  double  standard”  in 
enforcement  of  the  U.N.  law. 

This  option  to  withhold  paymen/f  Amer¬ 
ican  dues  assessments  was  reacr  into  the 
record,  observerkbelieved,  prim/ly  to  satisfy 
U.N.  critics  on  Capitol  Hill  who  have  de¬ 
plored  the  U.N.  tax, power,  /aring  it  might 
one  day  be  used  against  tbv  U.S.  interests. 

The  hope  is  that,  by\Utls  tactic,  an  explo¬ 
sion  of  bitterness  ovei/TEussia’s  victory  can 
be  avoided.  Both  pro-U)N.  and  anti-U.N. 
legislators  have  long  urgeersthe  administra¬ 
tion  to  fight  for  payment  of  Russia’s  dues. 

Of  late,  however,  it  had  been  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  that  the  fight  was  hopeless^  Most  of 
Capitol  Hill/seemed  ready  to  let  ti^e  Presi¬ 
dent  abandon  it. 

The  practical-  alternative,  it  was  ged^rally 
believed,  was  to  be  beaten  on  the  floor  or/e 
U.N.  .Assembly  next  month. 

fonday’s  surrender  in  less  conspicuous  cir-^ 
stances  was  settled  upon  as  a  way  to 
sscape  with  minimum  loss  of  face. 


Capitulation  in  the  United  Nations 

Although  I  have  been  supporting  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  policy  of  firmness  in  dealing 
with  Communist  aggression  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  I  have  warned  that  this  policy,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  matched  by  firmness  in 
other  international  relations.  Efforts  to 
persuade  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  to  cease  and 
desist  from  aggression  will  be  undercut  if 
they  get  the  idea  that  the  leadership  in  this 
country  probably  will  back  down  eventually. 
Basically  it’s  a  test  of  strength  between  two 
ideologies,  and  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
leaders  of  other  nations  are  measuring  our 
character  by  what  happens  in  other  places 
besides  South  Vietnam. 

Probably  the  worst  damage  in  a  long  time 
to  our  reputation  for  steadfastness  in  stand¬ 
ing  for  principle  recently  occurred  in  the 
United  Nations — the  worst,  at  least,  since 
the  administration  backed  down  from  the 
agreement  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  on¬ 
site  inspection  in  Cuba  by  United  Nations 
representatives . 


What  happened  was  a  change  from  our/ 
firm  policy  of  insisting  on  adherence  to  a p 
tide  19  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nat/ns 
to  a  policy  of  accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union’s  flagrant  violation  of  article  1/  The 
change  came  in  a  statement  by  U.’S.  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  U.N.,  Adlai  Stevenson,  before 
a  Special  Committee  on  Peacekeeping  Oper¬ 
ations,  that  the  United  States'  would  con¬ 
sider  and  negotiate  “procedural  modifica¬ 
tions”  of  article  19  “if  the, ’’members  of  the 
U.N.  think  it  desirable  to/take  into  account 
any  strong  political  obj/tions  to  peacekeep¬ 
ing  operations  on  th^/part  of  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council.”  In  fair¬ 
ness  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  one  should  realize 
that  such  a  statement  would  have  been 
cleared  with,  yt  not  directed  from,  Wash¬ 
ington.  / 

Last  fall/Ambassador  Stevenson,  speaking 
for  the  /ministration,  said  that  we  would 
insist  that  the  Soviet  Union  not  be  permit¬ 
ted  t/vote  in  the  General  Assembly.  This 
was /n  line  with  aritcle  19,  which  provides 
for' loss  of  vote  when  a  member  nation  is 
ore  than  2  years  in  arrears  in  its  payment 
'of  dues  and  assessments,  as  interpreted  by 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  (Actually 
there  are  12  member  nations  over  2  years  in 
arrears,  including  France,  but  the  biggest  de¬ 
linquent  by  far  is  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  threatened  to  pull  out  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  if  article  19  is  enforced.)  It  was  ru¬ 
mored  that  the  Secretary  General  would  not 
rule  on  the  point  if  raised  by  the  United 
States,  but  would  refer  it  to  the  membership 
of  the  General  Assembly  for  a  vote.  And 
with  71  of  the  114  members  delinquent  a 
total  of  $132  million  in  their  dues  and  assess¬ 
ments  to  some  extent  (51  of  them  to  which 
we  extended  foreign  aid  last  year  were  more 
than  1  year  behind) ,  one  might  well  wonder 
how  the  vote  would  come  out.  A  motion  to 
adjourn  the  Assembly  was  made  on  February 
18  and,  in  order  to  permit  adjournment,  the 
United  States  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to 
vote  on  a  parliamentary  question  raised  by 
Albania  without  making  a  point  that  under 
article  19  she  had  lost  her  vote. 

Last  August  the  House  (351  to  0)  and  the 
Senate  (voice  vote)  adopted  a  resolution,  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  State  Department,  urging  that 
.nancially  delinquent  members  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  loss  of  vote  under  article  19.  Now 
welearn  that  the  State  Department  has  do- 
nated\$60  million  to  the  U.N.  Special  Fund 
from  which  the  United  Nations  is  borrowing 
the  moniy  to  meet  its  current  bills.  (It  is 
around  $re0  million  in  debt  now.)  With 
the  lack  of  assense  of  financial  responsibility 
of  so  many  orSits  members,  compounded  by 
the  capitulations/  the  United  States  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in Nts  flaunting  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  the  future/  the  organization  is  in 
serious  jeopardy. 

I  have  been  warning  bf  financial  disaster  in 
the  U.N.  ever  since  I  camb^to  the  Senate,  and 
each  year  I  have  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  providing/at  no  foreign 
aid  will  be  extended  to  any  natkm  more  than 
1  year  behind  in  its  dues  and  assessments  to 
the  U.N.  except  in  very  special  cases  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President.  Each  time  ree  State 
Department  and  administration  leaders  in 
the  Senate  have  opposed  the  amendment  on 
the  frivolous  argument  that  we  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  collectors  for  the  U.N.  I  intend 
to  keep  working  for  such  an  amendment. 
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\  Country 

Total  U.S.  Aid 
fiscal  year  1964 

U.N.  arrearages, 
calendar  year 
1963  and  prior 

UJs.  arrearages 
Ao r  all  years 

$43, 600, 000 

$66,  22&00 

$74, 750. 31 

Argentina _ A, _ 

14;  800, 000 

670,822. 16 

1,750,573. 15 

Belgium _ -  - 

1  41,  400,  000 

3, 09/  -43.  00 

3,  253, 651.  00 

Bolivia _ -3k _ 

80,  700, 000 

>66,  070.  00 

94,  097.  00 

Brazil _ A  - - - 

401,  500,  000 

/930,  749.  50 

1, 954, 266.  00 

Central  Africa  Republic _ _  .  _  . . . . .  _ 

1, 100,  000 

/  3, 240.  00 

8,  845.  00 

Chile . . _ 

142, 900,  000 

A  342, 116.  00 

593,  496. 00 

China . — -  - - 

183,  800,  000 

/  6, 218,  493.  00 

10, 733, 165.  00 

Congo  (Brazzaville) _ A,- . . . . 

2, 900,  m/ 

8, 845.  00 

48,  594.  00 

Costa  Rica . — - . -A-- _ _ _ _ 

16,400,000 

18, 950,  59 

41, 965.  71 

Dahomey. _  _ _ 

1, 200/000 

3,  644,  81 

34, 225.  57 

Dominican  Republic  _ _V . . - . . 

16,  600,  000 

67,  724.  02 

116,  684.01 

Ecuador . -  _ _ _ _ _ 

30/800,  000 

6,  855.  84 

65,  638.  72 

El  Salvador _ _ V _ 

A,  900,  000 

15,  203.  00 

22,  018.  00 

Ethiopia . . . . . . . - . 

A 19,  200,  000 

11,  059.  00 

19,  578.  00 

France . . . . . . 

/  32,  300,  000 

16, 143,  083.  00 

17,  752,  665.  00 

Guatemala _  _ _ .A. _ 

/  15,  500,  000 

12,  090.  00 

49,  627.  00 

Guinea _ _ — . .V.. . -  - 

/  19,  800,  000 

17,  064.  00 

23,  879.  00 

Haiti _ _ V. _ A 

3,  700,  000 

49,  400.  50 

87,  985.  50 

Iraq...  _  _ _ _ A _ A.. 

24,  600,  000 

96,  502.  00 

184, 179.  00 

Jordan _ _ _ .A _ yt _ 

58,  800,  000 

76,  617.  00 

83,  432.  00 

200,  000 

23,  434.  00 

31,  953.  00 

Mali . . . . . . . . . - 

3,  300,  000 

20,  910.  00 

24,  259.  00 

Mauritania _ _ _ yf-A. _ 

800,000 

17,  318.  00 

40,  262.  55 

Mexico _ _ — . A.... A.... 

108,  700,  000 

1,  228, 888.  00 

1,  354, 965.  00 

Nepal . . .  . . /. - .V... 

6,  400,  000 

8, 845.  00 

48,  593.  77 

Nicaragua . . . -A- _ A^- 

8, 100,  000 

44,  539.  00 

84, 133.  00 

2,  400,  000 

29,  214.  50 

38, 470.  50 

Panama _ _ _ A- - ' 

.  18,  200, 000 

37,  279.  50 

37,  279.  50 

Paraguay _  -A. . — - - 

\  9,  500,  000 

55,  410.  00 

95, 159.  00 

\  120,100,000 

158,  677.  78 

175,614.78 

Poland  . . . -A. _ 

\  15,000,000 

3, 665,  051.  00 

4, 322, 387.  50 

Portugal  . . . A. - 

\17,  200,  000 

188,  277.  00 

221, 105.  00 

Saudi  Arabia . . A. . . . 

122, 885.  00 

134,  811.  00 

Senegal.. _ _ .A _ _ _ _ 

6)^00,000 

30,  014.  00 

79,  699.  00 

Somalia _ A _ _ 

4,100,000 

28,  683.  32 

68, 332. 32 

81,  60k  000 

1,  828,  833.  00 

1, 975,  356.  00 

Sudan _ A _  _ _ _ _ _ 

7,  500/000 

75, 067.  00 

144, 625.  00 

Syria _ _ .y _ 

3,  400,  OhQ 

51,  681.  00 

101,366.00 

Thailand . .y. _ _ _ 

81,  600,  OOX, 

12, 962.  00 

35, 384.  00 

Togo . A  .  .  _ 

1,  700,  000 

\  29, 214.  50 

41,625.50 

United  Arab/Republic _ _ _ _ _ 

144,  500,  000 

\  326,  300.  00 

374, 322. 52 

Upper  VoRa. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

900,  000 

\  21, 797.  00 

54,  365. 14 

Uruguay/. . . . 

9,  000,  000 

\  136, 052.  44 

240,  446.  44 

Yemen/.  .  _  _ ...  .  . . . 

5,  700,  000 

\87, 380.  50 

127, 129.  60 

Yugoslavia _ _ _ _ _ 

75, 600, 000 

3RJ,  453.  00 

333,  269.  00 

/  Total _  ___  _ _ 

1,807,800,000 

36, 536,X(M.  95 

1  Includes  Luxembourg. 

2  Military  data  classified. 

Sources:  TT.N.  Secretariat,  statement  on  the  collection  of  contributions  as  at  Mar.  31, 1965,  TJ.S.  ovA^eas  loans  and 
grants,  fiscal  year  1964,  AID,  Sept.  4, 1964. 


ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  (No.  389)  are  as 
follows: 

line  24, 

Insert  In 


28, 

and 


strike  out 
lieu  thereof 


On  page 
“$535,000,000” 

“$412,500,000”. 

On  page  29,  line  10,  strike  out 

“$880,000,000”  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$490,000,000”. 

On  page  29,  line  23,  strike  out 

“$55,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$35,000,000”. 

On  page  30,  line  22,  strike  out 

“$30,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

“$10,000,000”. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
colleagues  will  remain  in  the  Chamber, 
I  shall  not  be  very  long  in  the  discussion 
of  this  amendment.  I  think  I  can  ex¬ 
plain  it  adequately  in  a  short  time. 

Last  year’s  authorization,  in  terms  of 
round  numbers,  was  $947  %  million.  Last 
year’s  appropriation,  in  terms  of  round 
numbers,  was  $793  million. 

The  proposed  bill  authorizes  $1,650 
million,  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

My  amendment  would  cut  this  amount 
back  to  last  year’s  authorization  of 
$947  Yz  million,  plus  $150  million  added 
on  by  the  Nelson  amendment.  So  it 
comes  to  a  little  over  $1  billion. 

My  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  spent  last  year  by 
about  38  percent,  which,  at  a  time  when 
a  program  is  under  sharp  attack  by 
Members  of  both  political  parties  be¬ 
cause  of  the  problems  being  encountered 
in  setting  up  an  administration  which 
will  make  it  work  efficiently  would  be  an 
entirely  adequqate  increase. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
then-  names: 

[No.  210  Leg.] 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dominick 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 


Fannin 

Magnuson 

Fong 

Mansfield 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Gore 

McGovern 

Gruening 

McIntyre 

Harris 

McNamara 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Hartke 

Miller 

Hayden 

Mondale 

Hickenlooper 

Monroney 

Hill 

Montoya 

Holland 

Morse 

Hruska 

Morton 

Inouye 

Moss 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Javits 

Murphy 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskie 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Nelson 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Neuberger 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

Lausche 

Pell 

Long,  Mo. 

Prouty 

Long,  La. 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Robertson 

Russell,  S.C. 

Russell,  Ga. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 


Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 


Tower 
Tydings 
Williams,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Yarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  are  absent  on  official 


business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 


Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 


man]  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Burdick  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is 
present. 


The  committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  389 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  389. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 


My  amendment  would  reduce  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
that  set  by  last  year’s  legislation,  except 
for  an  increase  of  $150  million,  to  allow 
for  the  funding  of  the  program  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel¬ 
son], 

Some  of  us  may  not  be  in  agreement 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  In  effect,  it  adds  a  public 
works  type  program  by  providing  $150 
million  for  the  employment  in  parks 
and  gardens  of  those  who  are,  generally 
speaking,  on  the  unemployment  list  and 
who  are  having  difficulty  finding  jobs. 
It  provides  that  they  can  be  moved  from 
one  area  to  another  for  this  purpose. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  merits 
of  that  amendment.  I  am  accepting  it 
and  adding  in  that  amount  of  money  for 
this  purpose,  even  if  I  may  not  agree  with 
it. 

One  of  the  complaints  we  have  is  that 
the  bill  would  increase  by  3  times  the 
amount  of  administrative  expenses.  The 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  expand  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  from  $10  million  to  $30 
million. 

One  of  the  problems  about  which  we 
have  had  complaints  from  all  over  the 
country  is  as  to  whether  or  not  most,  or 
at  least  a  great  deal,  of  the  money  is  go¬ 
ing  to  top  level  supervisors,  to  the  brass 
hats  of  the  program.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  cut  that  back  and  reduce  it  to 
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the  previous  year’s  authorization  of  $10 
million. 

I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
this  program  has  been  operating  for  less 
than  a  year,  and  we  have  already  got¬ 
ten  into  positions  that  seemed  incon¬ 
ceivable  to  us  when  the  program  was  ori¬ 
ginally  adopted.  So  it  seems  to  me  what 
when  we  are  considering  expanding  the 
program,  there  is  no  need  for  doubling 
the  amount  that  was  actually  spent  last 
year  in  the  administration  and  conduct 
of  the  program. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  cite,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  are  pre¬ 
sent  some  of  the  examples  which  were 
given  in  a  recent  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  a  carefully  docu¬ 
mented  article.  I  am  reading  from  the 
recent  issue  of  August  23,  1965.  For  the 
Record,  and  for  the  benefit  of  my  col¬ 
leagues,  at  least  those  who  are  interested 
in  listening,  this  will  provide  some  valu¬ 
able  information  on  this  subject.  The 
article  begins: 

Is  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  getting  out 
of  hand? 

Around  the  country,  more  and  more  people 
are  asserting  that  it  is.  The  White  House 
is  concerned  about  the  swelling  volume  of 
criticism. 

Complaints  are  heard  in  growing  num¬ 
bers — charges  of  administrative  chaos,  bu- 
reaucatic  bungling,  waste,  extravagance, 
costly  duplication  of  existing  services,  in¬ 
ternal  squabbling. 

Cases  of  serious  crime,  violence  and  racial 
friction  involving  youths  enrolled  in  Job 
Corps  camps  appear  to  be  on  the  rise. 

Much  criticism  is  being  directed  at  R.  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver,  Jr.,  boss  of  the  poverty  war. 
Mr.  Shriver,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  heads  both  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity — the  antipoverty  high 
command — and  the  Peace  Corps. 

A  Congressman  described  Mr.  Shriver’s 
poverty-war  headquarters  as  “an  adminis¬ 
trative  shambles  *  *  *  nobody  in  that  office 
seems  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  what.” 

This  is  not  merely  a  criticism  originat¬ 
ing  in  Washington.  It  is  also  not  a  par¬ 
tisan  criticism. 

Let  me  give  some  examples  of  some 
experiences  had  with  Job  Corps  trainees. 
This  is  one  which  was  reported  in  the 
article.  It  states : 

Five  Negro  youths  from  the  Camp  Gary 
Job  Corps  training  center  at  San  Marcos, 
Tex.,  were  arrested  in  connection  with  an  at¬ 
tempted  robbery  and  the  shooting  of  two 
tJ.S.  Air  Farce  military  policemen  at  San 
Antonio. 

One  of  the  wounded  airmen  may  be 
permanently  blinded.  The  other  was  shot 
in  the  stomach  and  hand.  The  airmen  are 
white. 

In  connection  with  that  story,  Senators 
should  keep  in  mind  that  these  Job  Corps 
trainees  are,  in  many  cases,  being  paid 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  our  enlisted 
servicemen  who  are  defending  their 
country  in  Vietnam. 

Let  me  also  remind  the  Senate  that 
under  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  appropri¬ 
ate  the  taxpayers’  money  to  pay  lawyers 
to  defend  the  trainees.  No  one  else  in  the 
country  receives  that  kind  of  treatment. 
We  have  to  pay  for  it  ourselves  or  the 
court  will  appoint  a  lawyer  for  us,  but 
no  money  is  appropriated  out  of  a  special 
fund  to  help  us  defray  that  kind  of  ex¬ 
pense.  The  trainees  are  being  paid  $'200 
a  month  for  the  privilege  of  learning  and 


getting  a  job,  and  then  they  go  out  and 
commit  felonies. 

I  believe  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  going  ahead  and  increasing 
the  size  of  this  program  until  some  of 
these  problems  have  been  straightened 
out. 

Here  is  another  one : 

Two  dropouts  from  the  Job  Corps  were 
arrested  on  burglary  charges  near  Cotulla, 
Tex. 

Here  is  another  one : 

A  newspaper  in  Columbus,  Ind.,  reported 
that  youths  from  Camp  Atterbury  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  buy  guns  while  on  leave  from  the 
camp. 

I  gave  other  examples  in  my  speech  of 
yesterday.  There  are  more  examples  in 
the  minority  views  that  are  before  each 
Senator:  but  let  me  go  on  a  little  fur¬ 
ther,  if  I  may. 

Here  is  an  interesting  fact,  which  few 
know,  regarding  the  procedures  of  the 
Job  Corps  which  has  drawn  such  wide¬ 
spread  criticism : 

Recruiting  procedure  for  the  Job  Corps 
has  drawn  widespread  criticism. 

The  Government,  besides  using  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service,  pays  some  private  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  $80  for  every  youth  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  trainee. 

In  other  words,  the  Government,  with 
taxpayers’  funds,  is  paying  a  private  em¬ 
ployment  agency  $80  to  bring  a  trainee 
into  the  Job  Corps. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  an  odd  way  to 
try  to  conduct  a  Government  program. 

Continuing  reading : 

One  charge  made  is  that  some  agencies,  in 
order  to  collect  as  many  $80  fees  as  possible 
often  conceal  from  Government  “screeners” 
the  fact  that  some  applicants  have  criminal 
records. 

In  case  after  case  after  case  has  come 
up,  the  trainees  who  have  been  in  the 
camps  and  who  are  not  supposed  to  have 
any  criminal  records  at  all  are,  never¬ 
theless,  found  to  have  them  and  to  be  in 
violation  of  that  requirement. 

Yesterday  I  mentioned  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  camp  for  girls.  I  should  like 
to  read  a  little  more  about  this  example, 
which  comes  from  the  magazine  article: 

The  antipoverty  program  is  paying  $225,000 
to  rent  the  hotel  for  18  months.  The  market 
value  of  the  property  has  been  estimated  at 
$150,000  to  $200,000. 

Thus,  what  the  Government  will  be 
paying  to  the  hotel  operators  in  a  year 
and  a  half  will  be  more  than  the  total 
market  valuation  of  the  property.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  an  odd  way  to  try  to 
operate  a  Government  program;  yet,  we 
are  being  asked  to  more  than  double  the 
amount  to  be  spent. 

This  is  what  the  Denver  Post  had  to 
say  in  an  open  letter  written  to  Sargent 
Shriver  on  July  20th: 

Dear  Sargent  Shriver:  For  nearly  6 
months,  Denver  has  been  trying  to  get  your 
poverty  agency  to  approve  a  plan  for  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  health  center — 

This  is  for  a  neighborhood  health  cen¬ 
ter,  let  me  emphasize — 
to  help  people  in  slum  areas  in  this  city 
overcome  some  of  the  health  problems  that 
keep  them  poor. 

For  everyone  involved  in  this  effort,  the 
experience  of  dealing  with  your  agency  has 
had  a  nightmarish  quality  about  it  and  the 


kind  of  maddening  frustrations  appropriate 
for  a  noval  by  Kafka. 

As  you  know,  the  frustration  became  so 
intense  last  spring  that  Denver’s  Mayor  Cur- 
rigan  felt  obligated  to  complain  about  it  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
threatened  to  keep  Denver  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  altogether. 

Mayor  Currigan  is  a  Democrat,  and  he 
is  doing  his  best  to  try  to  operate  the 
city  in  the  reasonable  manner. 

Poverty  officials  in  Denver  complain  that  a 
long  series  of  vague  and  sometimes  contra¬ 
dictory  messages  from  Washington  left  them 
thoroughly  confused  about  what  your  agen¬ 
cy  wanted. 

At  one  point,  they  say,  they  were  told  that 
the  proposal  was  about  to  be  approved;  later, 
that  it  would  need  only  minor  revisions;  still 
later,  that  it  would  have  to  be  revised  en¬ 
tirely. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bass 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
wish  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
his  amendment,  and  should  we  not  ask 
for  them  now? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
open  letter  continues  as  follows: 

What  do  you  want  from  us,  Mr  Shriver? 
What  can  you  accomplish  with  all  this  delay 
except  to  keep  these  extra  health  services 
from  the  poor  of  Denver  and  disillusion  the 
people  of  this  city  with  the  war  on  poverty? 

This  newspaper  has  supported  the  poverty 
program  from  the  beginning,  and  we  would 
like  to  go  <?n  supporting  it.  But  the  example 
we  have  had  so  far  of  redtape  and  delay  is 
enough  to  sour  anyone  on  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  this  entire  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Poverty  War  Out  or  Hand? 

(Note. — Scandals,  confusion,  redtape,  bu¬ 
reaucratic  infighting — those  are  examples  of 
the  troubles  that  are  hounding  the  war  on 
poverty  in  city  after  city  around  the  country. 
Complaints  are  made  that  agencies  are  over¬ 
staffed,  Federal  funds  being  wasted,  that  the 
poor  are  on  the  short  end  of  benefits.  A 
sampling  of  local  reports  provides  a  national 
cross  section  of  what’s  going  on.) 

Is  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  getting  out 
of  hand? 

Around  the  country,  more  and  more  people 
are  asserting  that  it  is.  The  White  House  is 
concerned  about  the  swelling  volume  of  criti¬ 
cism. 

Complaints  are  heard  in  growing  num¬ 
bers — charges  of  administrative  chaos,  bu¬ 
reaucratic  bungling,  waste,  extravagance, 
costly  duplication  of  existing  services,  inter¬ 
nal  squabbling. 

Cases- of  serious  crime,  violence,  and  racial 
friction  involving  youths  enrolled  in  Job 
Corps  camps  appear  to  be  on  the  rise. 

Much  criticism  is  being  directed  at  R. 
Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  boss  of  the  poverty  war. 
Mr.  Shriver,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  heads  both  the  Office  of 
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Economic  Opportunity — the  antipoverty  high 
command— and  the  Peace  Corps. 

A  Congressman  described  Mr.  Shriver’s 
poverty  war  headquarters  as  “an  administra¬ 
tive  shambles.  *  *  *  Nobody  in  that  Office 
seems  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  what.” 

OUTLAY  IS  RISING 

Federal  spending  in  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  run  to  well  over  $1.5  billion  in  the 
year  ahead — more  than  double  the  first 
year’s  outlay. 

In  city  after  city,  political  wrangling  over 
control  of  antipoverty  funds  has  Impeded 
programs  which  are  intended  to  help  the 
poor.  The  poor  themselves,  according  to 
some  of  their  spokesmen,  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  disenchanted  with  the  whole 
thing. 

In  some  places,  local  wrath  has  been 
stirred  by  what  one  newspaper  called  the 
maddening  frustrations  of  dealing  with 
Washington  headquarters. 

Chagrin  has  resulted,  too,  from  what  some 
community  leaders  who  are  attempting  to  aid 
the  “war”  effort  regard  as  a  contemptuous 
attitude  on  the  part  of  Federal  officials. 

Following  are  examples  of  the  controversy 
and  complaints  to  which  the  attempt  to 
stamp  out  poverty  is  giving  rise  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  Omaha,  Nebr.,  an  angry  stir  was  created 
by  a  "confidential”  report  prepared  by  a  pov¬ 
erty-war  official  from  Washington. 

The  report  said  the  Omaha  citizens  who 
volunteered  to  help  get  the  program  started 
were  “power-structure  types,”  “gray-lady 
types”  and  “white  do-gooders.” 

The  document  was  prepared  by  Jack  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  special  agent  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  who  was  sent  to  investi¬ 
gate  Greater  Omaha  Community  Action,  Inc., 
the  area’s  planning  organization  for  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Although  the  OEO  refused  to  release  Mr. 
Williams’  report  for  publication,  “the  Omaha 
World-Herald”  obtained  a  copy  and  pub¬ 
lished  it — along  with  some  pungent  editorial 
comment. 

Mr.  Williams  described  the  Omaha  “power 
structure”  as  a  “triumvirate  of  corporations,” 
of  which  he  mentioned  only  one,  the  North¬ 
ern  Natural  Gas  Co. 

The  report  said  that  both  the  50-member 
GOCA  council  and  its  15-member  board  of 
directors  were  “topheavy  with  power-struc¬ 
ture  types.”  Mr.  Williams  observed  also  that 
the  council  membership  “includes  many  well- 
meaning  ‘gray-lady’  types. 

AMONG  NEGROES:  SKEPTICISM 

The  Federal  official  said  that  “there  is  no 
confidence  in  GOCA  by  the  Omaha  Negro 
community.” 

The  report  was  less  than  flattering  to  J. 
Alan  Hansen,  president  of  the  GOCA  council 
and  personnel  director  of  Northern  Natural 
Gas.  Mr.  Williams  had  this  comment: 

“Hansen  is  somewhat  weak  in  his  orienta¬ 
tion  toward  the  poor — sort  of  an  Edgar  Eisen¬ 
hower  Republican— and  he’s  deep  in  the 
gray-flannel-suit  corporate  in-fighting  of  the 
company.  *  *  * 

“Ken  Young,  the  Negro  vice  president  of 
GOCA,  wants  to  quit  now  because  he  views 
Hansen  as  a  weak  reed  who  will  inevitably 
quit,  and  Young  doesn’t  want  to  be  in  the 
heir-apparent  position  when  that  happens. 
Mr.  Young  also  caught  a  good  deal  of  flak 
as  an  ‘Uncle  Tom’  because  of  his  continued 
involvement  with  GOCA  as  its  critics  grew. 

“These  two  resignations,  if  they  happened 
together,  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  GOCA. 
Hansen  would  lead  the  white  do-gooders  off 
the  board,  and  the  departure  of  Young  would 
probably  make  it  tactically  impossible  for 
any  other  Negro  to  remain  with  GOCA.” 

NEWSPAPER’S  LAMENT 

In  its  editorial,  the  World-Herald  said: 

“GOCA  commanded  substantial  backing 
and  respect  among  Omahans  largely  because 


of  the  kind  of  leadership  it  had — including 
many  good  citizens,  both  white  and  Negro. 

“But  how  innocent  these  Omahans  were. 
They  have  now  learned  from  Mr.  Williams 
that  white  citizens  who  have  given  of  their 
time  and  energy  are  gray-flannel  suit  types 
and  gray-lady  types  or  merely  white  do- 
gooders.  And  responsible  members  of  the 
Negro  community  are  called  Uncle  Tom, 
simply  for  being  associated  with  GOCA. 

“The  report  has  angered  some  Omahans. 
Perhaps  it  has  dismayed  a  great  many  others 
as  they  reflect  that  the  clairvoyant  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  a  representative  of  the  great  new 
antipoverty  bureaucracy  that  has  a  great 
deal  of  the  taxpayers’  money  to  spend.” 

Crime  involving  Job  Corps  trainees  is  a 
major  headache  for  officials  of  the  antipov¬ 
erty  program. 

Some  recent  incidents: 

Five  Negro  youths  from  the  Camp  Gary 
Job  Corps  training  center  at  San  Marcos, 
Tex.,  were  arrested  in  connection  with  an 
attempted  robbery  and  the  shooting  of  two 
U.S.  Air  Force  military  policemen  at  San 
Antonio. 

One  of  the  wounded  airmen  may  be  per¬ 
manently  blinded.  The  other  was  shot  in 
the  stomach  and  hand.  The  airmen  are 
white. 

At  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind.,  seven  Job  Corps 
enrollees  were  arrested  on  charges  of  sexual 
assault  on  another  trainee. 

Two  other  Job  Corps  youths  at  Camp  At¬ 
terbury  were  charged  with  assault  after  they 
allegedly  injured  two  fellow  trainees  in 
fights. 

A  newspaper  in  Columbus,  Ind.,  reported 
that  youths  from  Camp  Atterbury  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  buy  guns  while  on  leave  from  the 
camp. 

Two  dropouts  from  the  Job  Corps  were 
arrested  on  burglary  charges  near  Cotulla, 
Tex. 

The  Job  Corps  policy  of  using  Federal 
funds  to  hire  attorneys  for  enrollees  accused 
of  crimes  has  come  under  fire. 

Noting  that  the  taxpayers  are  footing  the 
bill  for  defense  of  the  youths  involved  in 
the  San  Antonio  shooting,  a  Texas  columnist 
pointed  out  that  when  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  in  trouble  with  the  law, 
they  must  hire  counsel  with  their  own  funds, 
or,  if  broke,  accept  court-appointed  lawyers. 

The  crime  problem  in  the  poverty  war  is 
not  confined  to  the  Job  Corps. 

A  raid  on  a  job-retraining  center  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. — a  project  set  up  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act — had  this  result: 

Three  men  were  charged  with  possession 
of  marijuana.  Four  were  accused  of  posses¬ 
sion  of  knives.  One  was  charged  with  posses¬ 
sion  of  obscene  literature. 

Racial  antagonism  is  one  cause  of  vio¬ 
lence  at  Job  Corps  camps. 

Fights  between  white  and  Negro  youths 
at  the  training  center  in  Tongue  Point, 
Oreg.,  resulted  in  a  request  by  Oregon’s 
Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  for  a  Federal  security 
force  to  prevent  more  serious  outbreaks. 

The  camp  administrator  said  that  fighting 
erupted  when  white  enrollees  used  disparag¬ 
ing  language  about  Negro  trainees. 

At  Lewiston,  Calif.,  site  of  California’s  first 
Job  Corps  camp,  citizens,  at  a  protest  meet¬ 
ing,  accused  the  Job  Corps  of  reneging  on 
promises  that  no  youths  with  criminal  rec¬ 
ords  would  be  assigned  to  the  camp. 

Lewiston  residents  also  complained  of  such 
incidents  as  the  knifing  of  one  Job  Corps- 
man  by  another,  gunplay  in  a  parking  lot, 
and  purchases  of  liquor  for  teenage  en¬ 
rollees. 

Recruiting  procedure  for  the  Job  Corps  has 
drawn  widespread  criticism. 

The  Government,  besides  using  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service,  pays  some  private  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  $80  for  every  youth  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  trainee. 
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One  charge  made  is  that  some  agencies,  in 
order  to  collect  as  many  $80  fees  as  possible, 
often  conceal  from  Government  screeners  the 
fact  that  some  applicants  have  criminal 
records. 

Standards  for  admission  to  the  Job  Corps — 
which  is  expected  to  number  40,000  by  the 
end  of  this  year — specifically  bar  criminals, 
drug  addicts,  and  youths  with  serious  emo¬ 
tional  or  psychological  disorders. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  charged,  hundreds  of 
youths  who  have  been  involved  in  serious 
crimes  have  tinned  up  at  the  camps. 

Another  complaint  is  that  $80-a-head 
recruiters  lie  to  prospective  enrollees  about 
the  type  of  training  which  is  available  and 
give  them  a  false  impression  that  life  in  the 
Job  Corp«  is  a  “country  club”  existence. 

A  storm  of  unfavorable  publicity  has 
swirled  around  the  women’s  Job  Corps  train¬ 
ing  center  set  up  in  a  resort-type  hotel  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

Complaints  of  noise  and  disorder  at  the 
Center  prompted  the  St.  Petersburg  city 
council  to  ask  the  Government  to  vacate  the 
premises. 

The  antipoverty  program  is  paying  $225,000 
to  rent  the  hotel  for  18  months.  The  market 
value  of  the  property  has  been  estimated  at 
$150,000  to  $200,000. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  representative 
of  South  Carolina,  had  this  comment  on  the 
St.  Petersburg  training  center : 

“The  girls  get  little  training,  but  do  get 
$30  spending  money  and  $50  put  in  the  bank 
each  month,  special  bus  transportation  to 
the  bank  and  downtown,  and  maid  service. 
They  are  not  even  required  to  help  serve  their 
own  food. 

“On  the  staff  for  this  one  project  are  122 
persons  who  are  paid  more  than  $680,000  per 
year.  These  employees  have  little  experience 
in  the  type  work  required.  Many  of  the  staff 
have  resigned  their  well-paying  jobs  in  dis¬ 
gust.  Many  of  the  trainees  in  this  integrated 
project  have  been  dismissed  for  chronic  mis¬ 
behavior,  including  fighting  and  drunk¬ 
enness.” 

The  staff  at  the  center  adds  up  to  one  full¬ 
time  employee  for  every  two  girls.  According 
to  one  calculation,  expenditures  for  each 
girl — including  housing,  food,  training, 
transportation,  and  pay — run  to  $7,000  a 
year — considerably  more  than  the  cost  of 
sending  a  girl  to  college  for  a  year. 

Complaints  of  political  favoritism  resulted 
in  the  shutdown  of  a  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  project  in  Macoupin  County,  Ill. 

Ernest  Reiher,  an  editor  of  the  weekly 
Carlinville  Democrat,  charged  that  most  of 
the  youths  in  the  project  were  ineligible. 

Mr.  Reiher  said  that  some  of  the  selections 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  political  preference 
and  favored  children  of  families  that  voted 
Democratic. 

Investigation  then  disclosed  that  80  of  the 
200  enrollees  in  the  project  were  ineligible. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Illinois  Farmers  Un¬ 
ion,  which  administers  the  antipoverty  sum¬ 
mer  work  programs  in  32  Illinois  counties,  . 
said  on  August  10: 

“We  definitely  tried  to  go  too  fast  on  the 
thing.  We  put  too  many  to  work  too  fast. 
We  put  far  too  many  to  work  in  some  places. 
There  definitely  was  a  misunderstanding  on 
the  local  level.” 

Said  J.  M.  Watson,  Illinois  coordinator  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps:  “There  was 
some  political  favoritism.” 

The  youths  were  being  paid  $1.25  an  hour 
for  32  hours  of  work  a  week,  the  national  rate 
in  the  Youth  Corps. 

A  comment  by  Representative  Richard  L. 
Roudebush,  Republican,  of  Indiana,  on  a 
Veterans’  Administration  directive  authoriz¬ 
ing  treatment  for  Job  Corps  members  in  VA 
hospitals:  “Every  admission  of  a  Job  Corps- 
man  takes  a  bed  away  from  a  veteran.” 

The  frustrations  experienced  by  one  city 
in  its  attempts  to  cooperate  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  war  on  poverty  are  recounted  in  an 
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editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Denver  Post 
on  July  20. 

Excerpts  from  the  editorial,  which  was  en¬ 
titled  “Open  Letter  to  Sargent  Shriver”: 

“Dear  Sargent  Shriver:  For  nearly  6 
months,  Denver  has  been  trying  to  get  your 
poverty  agency  to  approve  a  plan  for  a 
neighborhood  health  center  to  help  people 
in  slum  areas  in  this  city  overcome  some  of 
the  health  problems  that  keep  them  poor. 

“For  everyone  involved  in  this  effort,  the 
experience  of  dealing  with  your  agency  has 
had  a  nightmarish  quality  about  it  and  the 
kind  of  maddening  frustrations  appropriate 
for  a  novel  by  Kafka. 

“As  you  know,  the  frustration  became  so 
intense  last  spring  that  Denver’s  Mayor  Cur- 
rigan  felt  obligated  to  oomplain  about  it  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
threatened  to  keep  Denver  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  altogether. 

“Poverty  officials  in  Denver  complain  that 
a  long  series  of  vague  and  sometimes  contra¬ 
dictory  messages  from  Washington  left  them 
thoroughly  confused  about  what  your  agency 
wanted. 

“At  one  point,  they  say,  they  were  told  that 
the  proposal  was  about  to  be  approved;  later, 
that  it  would  need  only  minor  revisions;  still 
later,  that  it  would  have  to  be  revised  en¬ 
tirely  *  *  * 

“What  do  you  want  from  us,  Mr.  Shriver?' 
What  can  you  accomplish  with  all  this  delay 
except  to  keep  these  extra  health  services 
from  the  poor  of  Denver  and  disillusion  the 
people  of  this  city  with  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty?  *  *  * 

“This  newspaper  has  supported  the  poverty 
program  from  the  beginning,  and  we  would 
like  to  go  on  supporting  it.  But  the  example 
we  have  had  so  far  of  redtape  and  delay  is 
enough  to  sour  anyone  on  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram.” 

A  poverty-war  program  that  is  causing 
more  and  more  controversy  is  Project  Head 
Start,  in  which  Federal  funds  are  used  to 
underwrite  costs  of  preschool  training  for 
children  of  the  “hard  core”  poor. 

With  the  handling  of  this  project  his  tar¬ 
get,  Representative  Charles  R.  Jonas,  Re¬ 
publican  of  North  Carolina,  described  what 
he  oalled  “a  glaring  example  of  extra  cost 
whenever  the  Federal  Government  insists 
on  handling  a  local  program  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington.” 

Mr.  Jonas,  pointing  out  that  his  State  al¬ 
ready  had  such  a  program  in  operation  fi¬ 
nanced  by  non-Federal  funds,  said  that  North 
Carolina  applied  for  Federal  money  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  program,  only  to  have  the  applica¬ 
tion  rejected.  The  Congressman  added: 

“The  sole  reason  advanced  by  the  Director 
of  Project  Head  Start  for  rejecting  the  North 
Carolina  plan  was  that  our  plan  was  based 
on  State  administration  of  the  funds  and 
program. 

“It  apparently  did  not  matter  to  the 
Federal  officials  that  the  North  Carolina  pro¬ 
gram  had  been  conducted  by  professional 
and  trained  public-school  teachers  at  a  cost* 
of  $30  per  child  and  that  the  federally  di¬ 
rected  program  would  cost  $170  per  child. 

“They  were  not  interested  in  expanding  a 
well-established  and  efficiently  operating 
program  which  would  cost  $140  per  child  less 
than  the  Federal  program,  but  their  concern 
was  to  retain  control  and  direction  of  the 
program  in  the  hands  of  Federal  officials." 

A  complaint  about  Project  Head  Start  ex¬ 
pressed  by  educators  in  Boston: 

Children  of  hard  core  poor  families  are  not 
being  reached  by  the  project  because,  as  one 
teacher  put  it:  “Nobody  in  their  families 
cares  enough  to  put  them  in  it.” 

A  private  day-care  center  for  children  of 
working  parents  in  Indianapolis  has  com¬ 
plained  that  some  of  its  teachers  have  been 
lured  by  higher  salaries  to  an  antipoverty 
preschool  program. 

An  incident  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  reported 
in  the  San  Antonio  News: 


A  San  Antonio  p—_  o.cian  refused  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  medical-examination  program 
for  children  involved  in  Project  Head  Start 
because  she  objected  to  the  speed  with  which 
the  youngsters  were  being  processed. 

The  physician  said  that  some  100  children 
were  rushed  through  in  1  hour.  The  school 
district  involved,  which  handles  funds  for 
the  project,  pays  $5  for  every  20  examina¬ 
tions.  The  San  Antonio  physician  said  that 
tests  required  by  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  be  completed  properly  at  the  pace 
set. 

Adverse  comment  has  been  created  in  some 
areas  by  the  antipoverty  program’s  practice 
of  paying  teachers’  salaries  higher  than  those 
paid  in  public  school  systems. 

Typical  of  this  comment  is  a  statement  by 
a  Texan,  referring  to  the  academic  staff  at 
a  Job  Corps  center; 

“They  have  pulled  out  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  good  instructors  and  teachers  with 
master’s  degrees.  These  teachers  are  sorely 
needed  in  our  public  schools.  There  is  quite 
a  lot  of  dissension  among  teachers  about  the 
difference  between  their  salaries  of  $5,000 
and  the  $9,000  a  year  paid  at  Camp  Gary.” 

A  prominent  Negro  educator,  Lester  B. 
Granger,  of  Dillard  University,  New  Orleans, 
called  the  antipoverty  program  a  “slaphappy, 
sloppy,  wasteful  procedure.”  Mr.  Granger 
told  the  National  Urban  League  convention: 

“The  fat  should  be  taken  out  of  it.  We 
are  going  to  waste  two-thirds  of  the  funds 
going  into  it,  just  like  the  New  Deal.  This 
doesn’t  mean  I  don’t  support  it.  If  we  get 
even  one -third  out  of  it,  it  would  help.” 

The  spreading  complaints  about  the  way 
the  poverty  war  is  run  have  been  echoed  in 
strong  criticism  in  Congress,  by  Members 
of  both  parties. 

Some  examples  from  the  Congressional 
Record  : 

Representative  Donald  D.  Clancy,  Repub¬ 
lican,  of  Ohio,  branded  the  war  an  ob¬ 
vious  fiasco.”  Mr.  Clancy  said:  “There  is 
hardly  an  aspect  of  the  program  that  has  not 
become  mired  in  waste  and  utter  confusion.” 

Representative  Edward  J.  Gurney,  Repub¬ 
lican,  of  Florida:  “Funds  have  been  given 
out  without  investigation  to  sham  groups, 
in  areas  where  poverty  is  almost  unknown.” 

Mr.  Gurney  said  that  in  one  such  area,  in 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  “over  90  percent  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  own  their  own  homes,  nearly  every¬ 
one  has  at  least  one  car  and  a  TV  set,  and 
the  average  family  income  is  just  dollars 
short  of  $8,000.” 

A  sample  of  political  in-fighting  in  the 
antipoverty  operation  was  given  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Leonard  Farbstein,  Democrat,  of 
New  York.  Assailing  William  F.  Haddad,  the 
program’s  inspector  general,  Mr.  Farbstein 
told  the  House: 

“He  is  the  gentleman  who  ran  against  me 
last  year  and  has  stated  publicly  that  he  is 
going  to  run  again.  Now  it  is  my  opinion 
that  he  is  subverting  parts  of  this  program 
for  his  own  personal  political  gain.  I  think 
he  is  attempting  to  build  a  personal  political 
organization  out  of  poverty  funds.” 

In  spite  of  the  rash  of  criticism  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  from  around  the  country,  the 
heavily  Democratic  Congress  insists  upon 
giving  Mr.  Shriver  more  spending  authority 
than  he  said  he  needed  to  expand  the  war 
against  poverty. 

In  so  doing,  the  legislators  disregard  such 
comment  as  that  of  Representative  Albert 
H.  Quie,  Republican,  of  Minnesota,  who  said: 

“This  program  could  become  not  just  a 
national  disgrace,  but  a  national  catas¬ 
trophe.” 


A  Poverty  War  Project  Under  Fire: 

Training  School  for  “Agitators”? 

Syracuse,  N.Y. — Bitter  controversy  is 
being  created  here  by  an  antipoverty  project 
which  teaches  techniques  of  organizing  the 
poor. 
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The  project — financed  in  large  part  by 
Federal  funds  under  the  poverty  program — - 
is  the  Community  Action  Training  Center 
at  Syracuse  University. 

The  center’s  director.  Prof.  Warren  C. 
Haggstrom,  says  that  its  object  is  to  “create 
organizations  among  low-income  groups 
that  can  achieve  power  and  exercise  it  in 
their  self-interest.” 

Techniques  taught  in  the  project  here  are 
expected  to  be  applied  across  the  country. 

The  mayor  of  Syracuse,  William  F.  Walsh, 
charges  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  center 
is  to  train  agitators.  Mayor  Walsh  says  the 
center  teaches  “Marxist  doctrines  of  class 
conflict.” 

Serving  as  a  paid  consultant  and  lecturer 
in  the  action  training  program  is  Saul  D. 
Alinsky,  self-styled  “professional  radical,” 
who  has  been  a  militant  organizer  of  Ne¬ 
groes  in  Chicago  and  other  cities. 

As  part  of  its  program,  the  center  has 
made  the  Syracuse  Housing  Authority  a 
target. 

Tenants  of  low-income  housing  projects, 
organized  by  trainees  at  the  center,  have 
picketed  and  staged  a  sit-in  to  force  various 
improvements  in  their  living  conditions. 

On  August  10,  a  delegation  of  tenants  met 
with  the  housing  authority  and  presented  a 
long  list  of  new  grievances. 

At  the  end  of  a  3 -hour  session,  Charles 
A.  Walker,  one  of  the  housing  authority’s 
five  commissioners,  said  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  meeting  would  have  positive  results 
“because  the  organizers,  those  troublemakers 
at  the  center,  won’t  allow  it.” 

One  organizer  was  arrested  on  a  trespass 
charge  when  he  entered  a  housing  project  to 
attend  a  tenants’  meeting.  He  was  acquit¬ 
ted,  then  brought  suit  against  the  authority, 
charging  false  arrest. 

The  center  began  operations  this  spring. 
The  training  program  requires  a  full  year 
of  participation.  The  center’s  official  pros¬ 
pectus  says  that  applicants  for  enrollment 
"should  have  a  controlled  but  intense  anger 
about  continued  injustice  and  should  be 
committed  to  hard  work  for  people  who  are 
grappling  with  apparently  overwhelming 
problems.” 

Among  topics  listed  for  discussion: 

“The  extent  to  which  programs  of  com¬ 
munity  development  and  urban  renewal 
benefit  affluent  persons  at  the  expense  of 
low-income  areas. 

“Consequences  of  poverty  programs  in¬ 
tended  to  make  the  poor  less  troublesome  to 
the  affluent.” 

Mr.  Alinsky’s  connection  with  the  project 
has  drawn  much  criticism.  Critics  cite  his 
comments  on  the  poverty  war,  published  in 
the  July  issue  of  Harper’s  magazine.  He 
said  that  “the  poverty  program  is  turning 
into  a  price  piece  of  political  pornography 
*  *  *  a  huge  political  pork  barrel,  and  a 
feeding  trough  for  the  welfare  industry.” 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  very  much  more  to  say  on  this 
subject,  but  I  wish  to  outline  what  the 
bill  would  do. 

Under  title  I  of  the  bill  last  year,  there 
was  authorized  $412.5  million.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  Job  Corps  work  training  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  work  study  program. 
There  was  appropriated  $371.5  million, 
which  is  $40  million  less  than  was  au¬ 
thorized. 

This  year,  the  request  is  for  a  total  of 
$535  million — in  other  words,  $180  mil¬ 
lion  more  in  the  title  I  program,  in  round 
figures,  than  last  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Earlier  in  his  discus¬ 
sion,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  gave 
the  figures  as  to  what  his  amendment 
would  do;  that  is,  he  told  us  by  what 
amount  it  would  be  cut,  and  that,  after 
the  cut,  there  would  still  be  30  percent 
more  than  was  available  elsewhere;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Thirty-eight  per¬ 
cent  more,  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Thirty-eight  percent 
more.  Can  the  Senator  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  the  original 
budgetary  request  was  on  this  item,  and 
whether  it  was  raised  in  the  House  or 
not? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes;  the  original 
budgetary  item - 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  speaking  with 
reference  to  the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  It  was  $iy2 
billion.  The  House  raised  it  to  $1,895 
million,  which  added  $395  million  to  it. 
The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  then 
added  $150  million  to  the  budget  re¬ 
quest,  which  makes  the  figure  more  than 
twice  what  was  spent  last  year.  The 
House  figure  was  21/2  times  what  we 
spent  last  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  the  Senator 
proposes  to  cut  the  amount  which,  after 
the  cut  is  made  by  his  amendment,  will 
still  be  38  percent  more  than  was  avail¬ 
able  last  year;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Continuing  with  the  breakdown,  in 
title  II,  last  year,  $340  million  was  au¬ 
thorized,  and  $259  million  was  appropri¬ 
ated — a  difference  of  approximately  $81 
million  in  that  figure.  The  proposed 
bill  would  bring  this  up  to  $880  million, 
counting  in  the  Nelson  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  leave  it  at  $490 
million,  $150  million  more  than  was  au¬ 
thorized  last  year. 

With  respect  to  title  n,  or  the  com¬ 
munity  action  programs,  including  the 
adult  basic  education  program,  many 
mayors  have  advocated  that  all  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs  be  eliminated  en¬ 
tirely  because  they  are  too  often  used  as 
political  weapons,  instead  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  the  poor. 

Under  title  III  last  year  we  authorized 
$35  million  and  actually  spent  $40  mil¬ 
lion.  This  is  more  than  the  authoriza¬ 
tion.  It  was  done  because  authority  was 
given  to  the  Director  to  move  $15  million 
from  one  program  to  another. 

This  takes  care  of  the  rural  loans  and 
migrant  workers.  My  amendment  would 
bring  the  figure  back  to  $35  million. 

Title  V — $150  million  was  put  in  the 
authorization,  and  only  $112  million  was 
spent,  or  some  $38  million  less  than  was 
authorized.  My  amendment  would  bring 
it  back  to  $150  million. 

Title  VI — $10  million  was  authorized 
for  administration;  $9.7  million  was 
actually  spent.  The  bill  proposes  that 
we  put  in  $30  million  for  this  purpose. 
We  triple  the  authorization  for  adminis¬ 
tration.  This  is  one  of  the  weakest  points 
in  the  whole  bill,  not  because  of  lack  of 
money,  but  because  of  the  way  it  is  being 
administered. 

I  would  bring  the  figure  back  to  $10 
million.  Our  primary  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  money  to  help  the  poor,  not  the 


bureaucrats.  That  is  what  we  are  really 
trying  to  do. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
general  increase  in  authorizations  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  bill  reflects  two  primary 
considerations.  First,  all  programs  last 
year  operated  only  over  a  9-month 
period.  Second,  none  of  these  programs 
existed  at  all  before  last  year.  Each 
started  from  scratch — at  zero.  If  we  are 
to  carry  these  same  programs  over  the 
present  year  we  must  therefore  do  more 
than  just  provide  funds  for  a  full  12 
months.  We  must  also  recognize  that 
each  of  these  programs  started  this  year 
with  a  capability  that  did  not  exist  when 
they  started  operations  last  year. 

Last  year  we  began  with  no  organiza¬ 
tion,  no  procedures,  no  Job  Corps  centers 
in  operation,  no  community  action  agen¬ 
cies,  no  approved  State  plans.  All  of 
these  things  now  exist.  They  represent 
resources  that  have  been  created.  They 
should  be  used. 

This  year,  each  month,  we  should  be 
able  to  do  just  a  little  better  than  we 
did  in  a  comparable  month  last  year  in 
reaching  the  35  million  people  living  in 
poverty.  Certainly,  there  is  nothing  un¬ 
reasonable  in  this.  Certainly,  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  do  less. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
authorizations  in  the  bill  are  designed  to 
allow  leeway  for  many  program  improve¬ 
ments.  They  are  framed  on  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  there  should  be  time  for  staff 
and  effort  that  is  not  focused  simply  on 
producing  more  and  more  grants.  In 
fact,  if  we  were  talking  about  sheer  pro¬ 
duction — about  what  is  mathematically 
possible  on  the  basis  of  the  program  rates 
attained  last  year — we  would  not  be  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  $1.5  billion  authorization. 
We  would  be  talking  about  a  $2  billion  or 
perhaps  even  a  $4  billion  authorization. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  bill,  which  is 
primarily  before  us,  with  some  revision 
having  been  made  by  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee,  called  for  the  amount  of  $1,895 
million.  The  bill  now  before  us,  as  it 
comes  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  calls  for  $1,650  million. 
It  has  already  been  substantially  re¬ 
duced  from  the  amount  of  money  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  House.  The  administra¬ 
tion  has  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  This 
amount  has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  our  committee  added 
$150  million  to  one  item,  to  bring  the  sum 
total  to  $1,650  million. 

I  hope  the  amendments  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Colorado  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  8283,  the  “Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1965,”  constitutes  the 
most  flagrant  abdication  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  by  the  Congress  to  date. 

The  program  has  been  in  operation  for 
a  year,  and  its  history  provides  a  catalog 
of  futility,  abuses,  political  partisanship, 
wastefulness,  slipshod  administration 
and  scandal. 

Salaries  and  administrative  expense 
are  out  of  all  rational  proportion.  There 
is  a  proliferation  of  supergrade  positions, 
having  reached  a  proportion  of  1  to  18 
employees,  compared  to  the  ratio  of  1 
supergrade  position  to  1,000  employees 
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in  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  in  one  county  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  that  out  of  a  grant  of  $67,000,  all 
but  $15,000  was  earmarked  for  salaries 
and  administrative  expenses. 

The  taxpayers’  money  is  being  squan¬ 
dered  on  an  unprecedented  scale  even  for 
this  fiscally  irresponsible  administration. 
In  the  Head  Start  program,  expenses  are 
running  as  much  as  $275  per  pupil  for  3 
months  preschool  instruction,  equal  to 
the  cost-per-pupil  per  full  school  year  in 
the  public  schools,  in  communities 
where  the  monthly  tuition  in  established 
kindergartens  is  only  $18. 

In  its  first  year  of  operation,  the  war 
on  poverty  has  proved  to  be  a  political 
grab  bag  and  a  program  to  finance  a  war 
on  the  existing  political  and  social  order 
in  the  United  States.  Even  the  liberal 
New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial  review 
of  the  poverty  centers  in  New  York,  con¬ 
cluded  that  “there  is  at  least  as  much 
basis  for  fear  now  that  the  centers  will 
turn  into  launching  pads  for  systematic 
political  warfare  against  city  hall,  the 
schools,  and  all  established  society.” 

The  Job  Corps  camps  established  by 
the  poverty  czar  have  repeatedly  pro¬ 
vided  public  scandal  headlines  for  the 
press. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  the  Women’s 
Job  Corps  Training  Center,  housed  in 
a  plush  oceanside  hotel  rented  for  $12,- 
500  per  month,  was  revealed  to  be  little 
more  than  a  paid  vacation  at  the  beach 
for  the  approximately  125  girls  between 
ages  16  and  21  residing  there.  The  girls 
get  little  training,  but  do  get  $30  spend¬ 
ing  money  and  $50  put  in  the  bank  each 
month,  special  bus  transportation  to  the 
beach  and  downtown,  and  maid  service. 
They  are  not  even  required  to  help  serve 
their  own  food.  On  the  staff  for  this  one 
project  are  122  persons  who  are  paid 
more  than  $680,000  per  year.  These  em¬ 
ployees  have  little  experience  in  the  type 
work  required.  Many  of  the  staff  have 
resigned  their  well -paying  jobs  in  dis¬ 
gust.  Many  of  the  trainees  in  this  inte¬ 
grated  project  have  been  dismissed  for 
chronic  misbehavior,  including  fighting 
and  drunkenness. 

It  is  quite  symbolic,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  directorship  of  this  billion-dollar 
fiasco  rates  as  only  a  part-time  job.  It 
is  indeed  remarkable,  however,  that  any 
bureaucratic  administrator  could  so  foul 
up  even  such  an  ill-conceived  program  as 
the  war  on  poverty  when  he  only  works 
at  it  part  time. 

Faced  with  such  a  miserable  mess,  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  have 
come  up  with  two  major  changes — 
double  the  money  being  squandered  and 
eliminate  the  minor,  but  only  sensible 
brake  on  the  program,  the  Governor’s 
veto.  It  is  almost  beyond  belief,  but  this 
horrendous  program  is  in  the  process  of 
being  made  worse. 

There  is  only  one  sensible  remedy,  only 
one  responsible  remedy — to  reject  the  bill 
and  the  entire  program.  The  Senate 
should  vote  the  bill  down. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  Sen- 
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ator  has  requested  and  has  been  granted 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Since  Senators  will 
have  to  be  present  in  the  Chamber  for 
the  vote,  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  have  a  live  quorum  call  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  would  then  have  2  or  3  minutes  in 
which  to  explain  his  amendment  and 
then  ask  for  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  suggested  is  an  emi¬ 
nently  sound  and  sensible  move,  and  I 
shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  does  so,  will  he  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  made  the  suggestion 
because  many  Senators  are  busy  in  com¬ 
mittees.  They  do  not  and  will  not  know 
what  the  amendments  proposed  are.  I 
believe  that  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  are  highly  im¬ 
portant,  and,  therefore,  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senator  is  willing  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mi'.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Vermont.  I,  too,  believe  that  it  is 
a  sensible  suggestion,  and  I  assure  Sen¬ 
ators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in¬ 
cluding  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  that  we  are 
not  following  the  proposed  procedure  for 
the  purpose  of  delay.  I  merely  wish  Sen¬ 
ators  to  know  what  they  will  be  voting  on 
before  they  are  required  to  vote. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  believe  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  has  taken  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  modest  amount  of  time  for  what 
in  his  judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of 
many  others  represents  an  important 
question  which  should  be  probed  and 
answered.  The  Senator  need  have  no 
self-consciousness  whatever  for  doing 
what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  request  that  he 
be  permitted  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  have  been  ordered — and  I  assure 
Senators  that  I  shall  not  take  more  than 
3  minutes  when  Senators  arrive  in  the 
Chamber — I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 
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Aiken 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Allott 

Hickenlooper 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Hill 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bass 

Hpuska 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bennett 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Bible 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ribicoff 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell,  Ga. 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Russell,  S.C. 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Symington 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Talmadge 

Ellender 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Fannin 

Miller 

Tydings 

Fong 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fulbright 

Monroney 

Williams,  Del. 

Gore 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Harris 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Moss 

Hartke 

Mundt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mi".  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  in  permitting  me  to  call  this 
live  quorum.  I  told  him  at  the  time  I 
would  only  take  3  minutes  to  explain 
my  amendments  when  more  Senators 
were  present,  and  then  the  Senate  could 
vote. 

I  shall  give  a  breakdown  of  my  amend¬ 
ments. 

Last  year  under  title  I  of  the  program 
Congress  appropriated  $371.5  million. 
My  amendments,  if  adopted,  would  au¬ 
thorize  $412.5  million,  which  is  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  was  appropriated. 

Under  title  n  of  last  year,  Congress 
appropriated  $259.1  million.  My  amend¬ 
ments,  if  adopted,  would  authorize  $490 
million. 

Last  year  under  title  III  Congress 
appropriated  $40.7  million.  If  my 


amendments  were  adopted,  they  would 
authorize  at  this  time  $35  million,  with 
the  right  of  the  Director  to  transfer  $15 
million  from  other  programs  to  the  rural 
program. 

Under  title  V  last  year  Congress  ap¬ 
propriated  $112  million.  My  amend¬ 
ments,  if  adopted,  would  authorize  $150 
million. 

Under  “Administration”  last  year  $9.7 
million  was  appropriated.  Under  my 
amendments,  $10  million  would  be  au¬ 
thorized. 

If  my  amendments  were  adopted,  an 
expansion  of  some  38  percent,  over  what 
was  spent  last  year  would  be  permitted. 
At  the  same  time  there  would  be  a  cut¬ 
ting  back  on  what  is  proposed  by  approx¬ 
imately  $630  million,  so  there  would  be  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  proposed 
authorization  but  a  substantial  increase 
in  what  was  spent  last  year. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  authorization  asked  for  this 
year  and  the  amount  provided  in  the 
Senator’s  amendments? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  amount  author¬ 
ized  last  year  was  $947.5  million.  My 
amendments,  if  adopted,  would  add  $150 
million.  The  bill  as  proposed  would  au¬ 
thorize  $1,650  million. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  immediately  prior  to  the 
last  vote,  on  my  amendment,  I  was  dis¬ 
cussing  in  summary  form  what  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment  would  do.  I 
have  a  table  which  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  im¬ 
mediately  following  my  remarks  at  that 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Breakdown  of  authorization  under  Dominick  amendment 


[Dollars  in  millions] 


Title 

Appro¬ 
priated  in 
fiscal  1965 

Authoriza¬ 
tion  under 
Dominick 
amendment 

Amount  of 
increase 

Percent  of 
increase 

Proposed 

committee 

authoriza¬ 

tion 

I. 

Youth  programs.--  __ _ _ 

$371.5 
259. 1 

2  40.  7 

$412.5 

1  490.  0 

2  35.  0 

a 

89 

$535 

880 

55 

150 

30 

II. 

Community  action  programs _ 

230.9 

III. 

Rural  programs  2  _  _ 

V. 

Work  experience _  _ 

112.0 

9.7 

150.0 

10.0 

--- 

VI. 

Administration  „  _  . 

0.3 

Total _ 

793.0 

1,  050 

— 

1  This  includes  au  increase  of  $150  million  for  the  Nelson  amendment. 

f  X'he  Ill-cof  the  act  authorizes  the  Director  to  spend  up  to  $15  million  from  other  parts  of  the  act  to  carry  out 
pt.  H  of  title  III.  Therefore,  although  the  authorization  under  the  Dominick  amendment  would  bo  less  than  last 
year  s  appropriation,  the  actual  spending  on  title  III  programs  might  exceed  the  authorization  of  $35  million. 

Note  —Adoption  would  place  authorization  .$304.5  million  over  1905  expenditures  and  $552.5  million  less  than 
proposed  committee  authorization. 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  minutes  ago  I  commented  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  by  stating  that  the  amount  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  was  reasonable  and  re¬ 
alistic. 

To  cut  back  the  program  to  the  level 
of  authorizations  presently  existing 


would  do  immeasurable  harm  to  the  war 
on  poverty. 

We  have  heard  many  complaints  about 
the  program — some  of  them  real,  some 
of  them  fanciful. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  this  is  a  new 
program  in  existence  for  less  than  a 
year. 
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I  believe  the  program  has  made  re¬ 
markable  progress. 

However,  it  would  be  totally  incon¬ 
sistent,  even  with  the  complaints  that 
have  been  voiced  against  the  program, 
to  put  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  in  a  financial  straitjacket. 

The  amounts  recommended  by  the 
committee  are  in  line  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  budget,  and  the  needs  of  OEO. 
They  are  below  the  amounts  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  House  bill  by  $245  mil¬ 
lion — almost  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars. 

We  must  give  OEO  an  opportunity  to 
carry  out  the  assignments  given  it  by 
the  President  and  by  Congress.  -  There¬ 
fore,  I  sincerely  hope  the  amendments  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
does  the  Senate  bill  compare  with  the 
President’s  recommendation? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  contains  the 
President’s  recommendation  plus  $150 
million  added  in  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
$150  million  over  the  President’s  recom¬ 
mendation? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras¬ 
ka  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 40 


Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

AUott 

Hill 

Russell,  Ga. 

Bennett 

Holland 

RusseU,  S.C. 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Miller 

Tower 

Ellender 

Morton 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Fong 

Pearson 

NAYS — 51 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bass 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Javits 

Nelson 

Bible 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pastore 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Burdick 

Long,  Mo. 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Case 

Mansfield 

RibicoS 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Smathers 

Fulbright 

McIntyre 

Smith 

Gore 

McNamara 

Symington 

Gruening 

Metcalf 

Tydings 

Harris 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Byrd,  Va. 

Curtis 

McGee 

Church 

Dodd 

Neuberger 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Dominick’s  amendments  were 
rejected. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ments  were  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  'that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

AMENDMENT  NO.  387 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modified  version  of  my 
amendment  No.  387. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  PLANS 

Sec.  15.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1) 
inserting  “of  part  B”  before  “of  title  I”  and 
(2)  striking  out  “and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of 
such  submission”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis¬ 
approved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days 
of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved, 
has  been  reconsidered  by  the  Director  and, 
after  public  hearing  in  which  the  Governor 
or  his  authorized  representative  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  appear,  found  by  the  Director 
to  be  fully  consistent  with  the  provisions 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part”. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  while 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  present - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  what  the  modification  is? 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  will  explain  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  the  modification. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  not  a  modification. 


It  differs  from  the  printed  amendment 
only  by  inserting  page,  line,  and  section 
numbers.  There  is  no  other  modification 
in  the  amendment.  The  amendment 
deals  with  the  question  of  veto  by  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  community  action  programs  in 
their  States.  . 

The  range  of  choice  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  this  issue  will  be  complete,  because 
I  understand  it  to  be  the  intention  of  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin],  to  offer  as  a  substitute  for 
my  amendment  the  amendment  which  he 
offered  in  committee. 

I  want  to  point  out  the  complete  range 
of  choices  which  will  be  offered  for  Sen¬ 
ators  to  make.  The  first  is  to  eliminate 
the  Governor’s  veto  altogether  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  community  action  programs. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough] — who  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
in  error — proposed  an  amendment  to  re¬ 
move  the  veto  by  Governors  in  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  But  it  retained 
the  Governor’s  veto  for  VISTA  and  the 
Job  Corps.  It  was  adopted  by  a  close 
vote  of  8  to  7  in  committee  and  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  bill.  That  is  what  the 
bill  now  before  us  provides. 

My  amendment  proposes  to  insert  into 
the  bill  a  provision  which  allows  a  veto 
of  community  action  programs  by  the 
Governor,  but  the  Governor,  having 
vetoed,  may  be  overruled  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
after  public  hearing.  That  is  the  second 
choice  available  to  the  Senate,  which  is 
incorporated  in  my  amendment. 

The  third  choice  available  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  to  restore  the  original  provisions 
of  the  act,  which  provides  a  Governor’s 
veto  of  community  action  programs,  by 
striking  out  the  provision  in  the  bill  re¬ 
lating  to  that  subject.  That  choice  will 
be  proposed  in  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  .  So 
the  Senate  will  have  before  it  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  to  retain  the  system  now 
in  the  law.  The  first  vote  will  be  on  this 
question. 

On  the  second  vote,  Senators  will  have 
a  choice  to  adopt  what  I  recommend, 
namely,  allowing  the  Governor  to  veto, 
but  permitting  him  to  be  overruled  by 
the  Director,  after  a  public  hearing. 

The  third  choice,  which  is  presented 
if  both  amendments  are  rejected,  is  to 
vote  to  end  the  veto  on  communty  action 
programs  altogether.  That  provision 
has  been  reported  by  a  one-vote  margin 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Let  me  point  out  what  the  House  did. 
This  is  very  important.  The  House 
adopted  my  plan  of  allowing  the  Gover¬ 
nor  to  veto,  but  giving  the  Director 
power  to  overrule  the  veto,  but  it  did  not 
provide  for  a  public  hearing  before  the 
Director  could  do  so.  The  only  change 
I  have  made  in  the  House  provision — or 
compromise,  if  we  may  call  it  that — is  to 
include  provision  for  a  public  hearing. 
Other  than  that,  there  is  no  change. 

So,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  can  be 
said  that  I  am  offering  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  House  provi¬ 
sion;  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough]  is  offering  the  Senate  what  is 
in  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  striking  out 
the  veto  provision  altogether  in  com- 
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munity  action  programs;  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  will 
offer  the  Senate  the  choice  of  restoring 
to  the  bill  what  is  now  in  the  law. 

To  say  a  word  on  the  merits,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  something  of  a  di¬ 
lemma  in  Federal-State  relations  that 
makes  such  programs  as  this  vulnerable. 
It  is  fan-  to  say  to  Senators  of  judgment 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisel  that,  because  of 
the  possibility  of  political  influence,  cor¬ 
ruption,  money  waste,  and  inept  admin¬ 
istration,  probably  the  range  of  peril  to 
this  program  is  as  great  as  or  greater 
than  any  domestic  program  which  we 
have.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  the 
lines  between  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  should  in  this  area  be 
respected. 

A  strong  argument  has  been  made  on 
the  question  of  the  authority  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as 
against  an  absolute  Governor’s  veto. 
The  argument  has  not  been  based  upon 
the  proposition  that  the  Governor’s  veto 
power  has  actually  been  overused.  In 
fact,  the  veto  power  has  not  been  over¬ 
used.  Vetoes  occurred  only  in  Texas, 
Alabama,  Florida,  and  Montana  in  the 
first  year  of  the  program.  I  would  not 
consider  that  an  overuse,  considering 
the  number  of  projects  started,  which 
the  Director  testified  was  approximately 
5,000. 

What  the  administration  objects  to 
most  is  that  in  some  places  the  threat  of 
the  Governor’s  veto  is  constantly  raised; 
that  it  is  used  as  a  basis  for  de¬ 
manding  that  a  particular  program 
be  shaped  in  a  certain  way;  so 
that  the  Governor  really  shapes  the 
program,  rather  than  the  Director  of 
OEO  or  the  applicant  agencies;  so  that 
the  Governor  does  not  have  to  veto  in 
order  to  control  the  program  in  his  State. 
The  essence  of  the  argument  is  that 
permitting  this  to  continue  would  de¬ 
press  the  range,  nature,  and  size  of  the 
community  action  programs  which  are 
established  in  a  number  of  States.  The 
Governor  does  not  have  to  use  the  veto; 
the  mere  existence  of  the  power  to  use 
it  is  enough.  That  is  what  the  admin¬ 
istration  argues. 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  that  dilemma 
and  in  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  incubus 
of  a  Governor’s  complete  power  to  veto, 
taking  into  consideration  State  policies 
and  attitudes  which  perhaps  might  be 
more  conservative  than  otherwise,  I  have 
opposed  the  provision  of  an  inflexible 
Governor’s  veto.  I  was  regretful  and 
rather  rueful  that  last  year,  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  antipoverty  bill,  the  Director  did 
not  adopt  a  proposal  I  made  on  that 
score.  In  my  opinion,  he  unwisely  re¬ 
jected  it.  The  result  was  that  the  bill 
as  passed  provided  for  an  absolute  veto, 
and  the  Director  could  do  nothing  about 
it  until  the  act  came  back  before  the 
Congress. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  is  a 
compromise  between  those  who  say,  “Do 
not  worry  about  the  Governors,  because 
OEO  consults  with  them,”  and  those  who 
say  the  Governor  must  have  an  absolute 
veto.  Under  my  amendment  the  Gover¬ 
nor  can  risk  political  damage  by  a  veto. 


When  a  Governor  vetoes  a  program,  the 
Director  can  override  the  veto  after  a 
public  hearing,  which  insures  that  the 
matter  will  be  put  in  the  public  domain. 
I  believe  that  would  result  in  a  salutory 
kind  of  action.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  provide  for  an  absolutely  inflexible 
veto  power  by  a  Governor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator’s  solution  to 
this  vexing  problem  has  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  very  sound  one.  I  have  heard  the 
argument  that  it  will  likely  work  when 
we  are  dealing  with  weak  Governors,  but 
in  the  case  of  intransigent  Governors, 
such  as  Governor  Connally,  of  Texas,  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  successful  and  the  veto 
will  have  to  be  overridden. 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  comment  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  Director.  If  we  have  a 
strong  Director  in  Washington  who  is 
not  afraid  to  take  on  a  governor  in  the 
public  domain,  he  would  have  the  power 
to  handle  it.  If  we  have  a  weak  Director, 
he  should  be  fired  if  he  does  not  feel  con¬ 
vinced  enough  about  the  program  to 
overrule  an  unjustified  veto  by  a  State 
Governor. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  proposal 
would  be  effective,  assuming  that  we  have 
a  degree  of  determination  on  both  sides 
which  is  relatively  equal.  If  we  do  not 
have  that  degree  of  determination  in  the 
Federal  Establishment,  we  had  better 
soon  find  out  about  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  There  has  been  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Governors.  In 
their  conference,  approval  was  expressed 
on  their  part  with  only  one  abstention, 
which  happened  to  be  my  Governor. 
In  trying  to  find  out  the  reason  for  his 
abstention,  we  find  that  the  program  is 
in  such  a  confused  state  in  California — 
the  No.  1  State  of  the  Union — that  the 
Governor  would  rather  not  be  involved 
in  having  to  make  decisions.  This  is 
the  only  reason  I  could  get  for  his  vote. 
This  is  indicative  of  the  condition  which 
exists,  I  believe. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  it  is  extremely  important  that 
the  Governors  be  responsible  "to  the  peo¬ 
ple  within  their  States.  They  should 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  pro¬ 
grams  taking  place  within  their  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  Let  me  point  out  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  naturally — and  I  do  not  use  that 
word  “naturally”  invidiously — the  Gov¬ 
ernors  wish  the  veto  retained  exactly 
as  it  is  in  the  law.  If  Governors  could 
vote  in  the  Senate  today,  they  would 
vote  to  sustain  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  and  keep  the  veto  as  it  is 
at  present. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  they  adopted 
the  resolution,  as  the  Senator  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia  has  just  stated,  at  their  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  meeting,  to  that  effect.  I 


am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  will,  in  the  course  of  his 
argument,  wish  to  put  that  resolution 
into  the  Record. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mi*.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  realize  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  trying  to 
find  some  ground  to  satisfy  the  various 
elements,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  his 
amendment  prevails,  if  there  is  a  strong 
administrator,  as  he  suggests,  it  makes 
a  complete  nullity  of  the  so-called  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  authority. 

If  there  is  a  strong  administrator,  he  is 
a  strong  bureaucrat.  As  such,  history 
shows  that  he  will  override  local  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  interests  of  bureaucratic  au¬ 
thority  in  Washington. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  does  anything  except  go  through 
another  round  of  motions.  The  last 
word  lies  in  the  administrator,  if,  for 
various  reasons,  sometimes  obscure  and 
sometimes  plain,  he  is  determined  to  put 
a  great  deal  of  money  into  a  program  in 
a  State  and  goes  right  ahead  to  do  it, 
regardless  of  what  the  Governor  would 
say. 

I  therefore  very  much  favor  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  veto  in  his  own  State,  because 
I  know  of  States  where  it  is  felt  that  a 
program  is  absolutely  foolish  and  waste¬ 
ful,  and  is  not  being  properly  directed, 
and  for  that  reason  the  Governors  feel 
that  their  influence  must  result  in  a 
proper  application. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  that  I  cannot  endeavor 
to  persuade  him  from  his  conviction  with 
respect  to  the  power  of  the  Governor. 
I  would  not  try  to  do  that,  but  I  can  an¬ 
swer  for  my  amendment. 

I  believe  that  no  matter  how  strong 
a  personality  the  Director  my  be,  the 
requirement  of  a  public  hearing  and  the 
fact  that  a  State  Governor’s  veto  would 
have  to  be  overridden  are  in  our  society 
and  the  way  we  operate,  a  very  effective 
sanction.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
likely  to  get  a  Director  any  stronger 
minded  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  yet  we  know  very  well  that,  ex¬ 
posed  to  public  feelings  upon  a  given  sub¬ 
ject,  even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has,  on  occasion,  given  ground, 
and  will  again  do  so. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  sanction 
which  I  have  included,  which  allows  the 
Governor  to  veto  and  affords  a  public 
hearing,  enables  a  case  to  be  made — the 
way  we  are  organized  in  this  country — ■ 
so  that  it  would  be  tough  for  even  the 
strongest  administrator  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  veto,  unless  he  has  a  very  good 
case.  Anyone  can  be  arbitrary,  but,  gen¬ 
erally,  if  he  is,  an  administrator  does 
not  last  very  long  in  Washington,  or  he 
finds  many  other  things  happening  to 
him — such  as  what  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  can  do  to  him,  what  speeches 
made  in  the  House  and  Senate  can  do  to 
him — which  can  make  life  miserable. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  had  great 
experience  in  government.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  a  mighty  strong  case- 
if  the  Director  is  going  to  use  his  naked 
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power  to  override  a  Governor’s  veto  after 
a  good  case  for  that  veto  has  been  made 
in  public  hearings. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  We  have  all 
seen  many  examples  of  powerful,  sensi¬ 
ble,  and  logical  arguments  being  used 
against  a  proposal  which  is  considered 
to  be  indefensible;  yet  a  bureaucrat  will 
override  it  and  put  it  into  effect,  anyway. 
Those  examples  are  numerous.  It  is 
often  one  of  the  characteristics  of  bu¬ 
reaucracy. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  that 
we  should  be  thinking  more  about  per¬ 
mitting  the  people  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  in  their  home  areas,  rather  than 
from  a  remote  spot  in  Washington.  For 
that  reason,  I  favor  the  Governor’s  veto 
being  retained,  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  of  the  things  which 
is  troublesome  about  the  existing  tight 
Governors’  veto  provision,  along  the  lines 
the  Senator  has  been  discussing,  is  that 
Governors — including  the  Governor  of 
my  own  State — have  been  kept  in  the 
dark  about  programs  until  the  programs 
were  all  completed  and  suddenly  an¬ 
nounced  in  Washington  and  then  were 
submitted  to  them  for  approval  within 
30  days.  Then  the  Governors  had  the 
very  sad  responsibility  of  either  taking 
an  entire  program  or  leaving  it,  in  the 
face  of  built-up  public  opinion  within 
their  States. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  had  some  experience  along  that 
line  in  my  State.  We  have  had  busy 
people  running  around  the  State  of  Iowa 
searching  for  pockets  of  poverty.  I  have 
talked  with  some  citizens  in  a  certain 
county  in  Iowa,  and  they  told  me  that 
those  busy  people  had  discovered  a 
pocket  of  poverty  in  the  county,  that 
they  had  found  a  substantial  number 
of  people  in  the  county  who  were  pov¬ 
erty  stricken. 

This  county  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
highest  agricultural  income  counties  in 
the  State.  When  the  people  of  that 
county  found  out  about  it,  they  expressed 
great  surprise.  They  said,  “If  this  is 
poverty,  we  certainly  enjoy  it,  because 
we  have  been  living  ‘high  on  the  hog’ 
here,  and  we  did  not  know  that  we  were 
poverty-stricken  people.” 

Nonetheless,  the  Administrator  says, 
“You  are  a  poverty-stricken  county  and, 
therefore,  we  are  coming  in  to  pour 
money  into  your  county.”  The  people 
were  astounded,  because  this  was  the 
first  they  had  ever  thought  that  they 
were  living  in  a  poverty-stricken  area. 

That  is  a  characteristic  of  a  bureauc¬ 
racy.  They  have  to  have  something  to 
do  to  spend  their  money.  They  have  to 
have  something  to  do  to  carry  out  their 
programs.  That  is  why  I  would  prefer 
that  the  Governors  have  their  veto. 
Even  if  they  do  not  exercise  their  veto 
power,  abuses  may  occur  from  time  to 
time  in  various  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  much  longer,  but  I  should  like  to 
point  out  where  the  veto  has  been  used  in 
this  past  year.  It  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  used  only  four  times. 


It  was  used  in  Texas  to  veto  a  30- 
county  neighborhood  youth  corps  rural 
project.  It  was  used  in  Alabama  to  veto 
a  community  action  program  for  Bir¬ 
mingham.  It  was  used  in  Florida  to  veto 
a  Head  Start  program  for  preschool  chil¬ 
dren  in  Miami.  It  was  used  in  Montana 
to  veto  a  rural  neighborhood  youth  corps 
project. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  fact  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
compromise,  going  as  far  as  we  can  to 
sustain  the  authority  of  the  Governors  in 
the  States,  and  to  put  the  Director  of  the 
antipoverty  program  to  his  proof,  with¬ 
out  giving  the  Governor  the  absolute 
power  of  life  and  death  over  community 
action  programs.  That  is  the  main  point 
of  the  proposal:  enabling  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  some  responsibility 
toward  poverty  within  each  State,  if  the 
case  is  strong  enough,  not  only  to  con¬ 
vince  the  Director,  but  to  stand  up  under 
the  scrutiny  of  public  opinion,  which  will 
come  about  through  the  public  hearing 
provided  for  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  Committee  voted  to  eliminate  the 
Governor’s  veto  from  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  Community  Action  and 
Adult  Basic  Education  programs.  You 
will  recall  that  the  veto  was  adopted  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  debate 
last  year  after  several  votes  on  various 
proposals  to  provide  for  review  by  the 
Governors.  These  votes  were  by  narrow 
margins  and  indicated  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  given  the  issue  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  division  on  the  various  proposals. 

Some  of  the  fears  and  arguments  ex¬ 
pressed  then  were  the  subject  of  ex¬ 
tended  discussion  in  committee  when  the 
action  of  last  year  was  reversed.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  the  committee  was  concerned 
about  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  veto  by 
some  Governors  to  kill  meritorious  pro¬ 
grams.  Although  the  number  of  vetoes 
was  small,  I  believe  four,  it  was  felt  the 
threat  of  veto  was  used  to  alter  programs 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  State  Governor  in 
more  cases.  As  we  pointed  out  in  the 
committee  report,  the  veto  gives  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  discretion  over  local  programs  and 
affairs  over  which,  under  State  law,  he 
normally  has  no  direct  control  and  for 
which  he  is  not  directly  responsible. 

Since  the  Federal  law  prescribes  no 
criteria,  his  discretion  is  unquestionable. 
Further,  and  most  important,  the  veto 
power  is  without  precedent  in  any  Fed¬ 
eral  program  where  Federal  assistance  is 
given  to  a  local  community.  A  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  Federal  programs  dealing  di¬ 
rectly  with  municipality  are:  Commu¬ 
nity  facilities,  urban  renewal,  public 
housing,  Federal  aid  to  airports,  and  the 
impacted  education  aid  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  no  veto  power  over  these  pro¬ 
grams,  which  are  similar  in  nature,  and 
the  Governor  should  not  have  the  veto 
power  under  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not, 
that  the  amendment  which  is  in  the  bill 
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was  carried  in  committee  by  a  vote  of 
8  to  7? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  believe  that  was 
the  vote  in  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  391 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  391,  and  offer  it  as  a 
substitute  for  the  pending  Javits  amend¬ 
ment  No.  387. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  20, 
strike  out  lines  1  to  4,  inclusive.  Renum¬ 
ber  sections  16  to  31  as  15  to  30,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  listed  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment:  Carlson,  Dominick, 
Hruska,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Murphy, 
Prouty,  Pearson,  Cotton,  Scott, 
Lausche,  Dirksen,  Saltonstall,  Tower, 
Miller,  Thurmond,  and  Holland. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  the  Senator  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  And  also  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mi'.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  simple  amendment,  to  restore  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  section  209(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  its  original  form  as 
enacted  by  Congress  last  year. 

I  shall  make  only  a  short  statement 
at  this  time.  I  consider  it  a  highly  im¬ 
portant  amendment.  It  has  the  almost 
unanimous  support  of  the  Governors’ 
Conference. 

Section  209(c)  gave  the  Governors  of 
the  States  a  veto  power  over  community 
action,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and 
adult  basic  education  programs  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  language  of  the  bill  as  amended 
and  passed  by  the  House  last  month  vir¬ 
tually  wiped  out  this  veto  authority  by 
giving  the  OEO  Director  power  to  over¬ 
ride  any  veto  after  review.  Obviously, 
this  would  give  the  Governors  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  power  of  veto  at  best. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  gone  even  further.  Over  minority 
objection,  the  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  language  which  completely  elim¬ 
inates  any  vestige  of  the  veto  authority 
granted  to  the  Governors  in  the  existing 
law.  They  could  not  even  force  a  review 
or  delay  of  any  project  proposed  in  their 
States. 
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The  mere  presence  of  the  veto  power 
in  the  act — even  if  it  is  never  used — 
assures  that  the  views  and  experienced 
counsel  of  the  respective  Governors  will 
be  considered  in  the  planning  of  such 
projects.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Without  the  ultimate  power  of  the 
veto,  there  is  not  even  a  semblance  of 
State  participation  or  cooperation  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  law.  Even  if  a  proposed 
community  action  or  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  project  were  clearly  un¬ 
sound,  a  Governor  would  be  powerless  to 
stop  it  unless  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

The  record  of  the  antipoverty  cam¬ 
paign  is  already  bulging  with  shocking 
examples  of  waste  and  confusion  result¬ 
ing  from  ill-conceived  projects  that  were 
begun  in  haste  without  proper  consulta¬ 
tion  with  State  authorities.  If  ever  there 
was  a  Federal  program  that  needed 
tightening  up,  this  is  surely  one. 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  like  myself, 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  their  States  in  the  past.  I 
know  they  will  agree  with  me  that  their 
offices  had  more  comprehensive  knowl- 
I  edge  of  what  was  going  on  in  their 
States  than  did  the  newly  established 
offices  in  Washington. 

The  Governor  of  a  State,  after  all,  is 
elected  to  represent  all  of  the  people  of 
that  State.  He  is  the  chief  executive  and 
administrative  official  who  is  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  conduct  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  State’s  business.  And,  in 
that  role,  the  Governor  is  quite  obviously 
the  one  person  who  is  best  equipped  to 
serve  as  the  liaison  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  people  in  a  joint 
effort  against  poverty. 

A  Governor’s  knowledge  and  judgment 
of  his  own  State’s  conditions  and  people 
cannot  help  but  be  more  accurate  and 
timely  than  that  of  a  Federal  adminis¬ 
trator. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  testify  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  that  this  arrangement 
worked  quite  well.  During  my  service  as 
Governor  I  had  occasions  to  make  sug- 
.  gestions  about  the  antipoverty  program 
in  our  State  to  the  director  of  the  OEO 
which  he  accepted.  Likewise,  the  di¬ 
rector  counseled  with  me  about  proj¬ 
ect  planning  and  advanced  his  views. 
This  interchange  was  beneficial  for  the 
program. 

Since  I  had  a  veto  power,  I  noted  that 
the  Director  abided  by  my  suggestions. 
Without  that  veto  power,  I  am  not 
sure  what  would  have  happened. 

At  this  point,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
the  veto  power  of  the  Governors  over 
Job  Corps  or  VISTA  programs  is  not  dis¬ 
turbed  by  this  amendment  or  by  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  version  of  the  bill.  These  two 
major  aspects  of  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  are  contained  in  other  sections  of 
the  act,  and  the  existing  veto  authority 
remains. 

Some  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the 
veto  power  of  the  Governors  provided 
in  the  existing  law  and  which  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  maintain  is  too  arbitrary  and 
far  reaching.  It  has  been  suggested,  for 
example,  that  it  opens  the  way  for  a 
Governor  to  block  any  poverty  project  for 
petty,  personal,  or  political  reasons. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  and  unjustified 


argument  that  demeans  the  integrity  of 
all  50  Governors  of  our  States.  It  is  re¬ 
futed  by  the  record. 

The  veto  power  in  this  section  of  the 
act  has  been  exercised  on  only  four  oc¬ 
casions  since  the  entire  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  began.  And  in  each  case,  clear  and 
cogent  reasons  were  advanced  by  the 
Governors  to  justify  their  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  is  clear  and 
available  in  each  of  these  actions  none  of 
these  vetoes  would  appear  to  have  been 
dictated  by  any  reasons  other  than  a 
desire  for  proper  administration  and  a 
justified  concern  over  administrative 
costs. 

Without  going  any  further  into  this 
particular  matter,  let  me  say  merely  that 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  reasoning 
of  the  three  Governors  in  each  instance, 
rather  than  any  politically  motivated 
attacks  upon  them  from  partisan  quar¬ 
ters. 

As  for  the  Governors  themselves,  the 
Senate  surely  is  aware  that  the  National 
Governors  Conference,  which  met  last 
month  in  Minneapolis,  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  urging  the  Congress  to  preserve  the 
veto  power  in  the  current  law. 

This  resolution  was  personally  en¬ 
dorsed  by  virtually  every  Governor  in 
the  Union,  and  since  it  expressed  very 
well  their  feeling  on  this  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Economic  Opportunity  Act 

Whereas  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  although  a  number  of  anti¬ 
poverty  programs  and  projects  bypass  the 
State  level,  a  substantial  portion  of  such 
programs  and  projects  require  clearance 
through  a  Governor’s  office  and  are  subject 
to  the  Governor’s  veto;  and 

Whereas  the  gubernatorial  clearance  and 
power  to  veto  provide  a  measure  of  coordina¬ 
tion  and  orderliness  in  the  administration  of 
those  programs  to  which  they  apply;  and 

Whereas,  with  respect  to  those  programs 
and  projects  not  requiring  clearance  through 
a  Governor’s  office  and  not  subject  to  his 
veto,  negotiations  and  contracts  are  between 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  a  dele¬ 
gate  Federal  agency  and  the  local  applicant, 
which  may  be  a  nongovernmental  agency, 
thus  producing  conditions  of  chaos;  and 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  approved  by 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  permit 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  to  override  a  Governor’s  veto  dis¬ 
approving  a  program  or  project  to  be  under¬ 
taken  in  his  State  by  any  public  agency  or 
private  organization  with  respect  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program,  the 
community  action  program  and  the  adult 
basic  education  program,  to  all  of  which  pro¬ 
grams  the  veto  presently  applies,  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Director,  the  application  for 
the  program  is  consistent  with  the  laws  and 
would  further  the  purposes  of  the  act:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Governors’ 
Conference  express  its  firm  opposition  to  any 
diminution  of  the  power  of  a  Governor  to 
veto  proposed  projects  and  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  respect¬ 
fully  request  the  Congress  to  preserve  intact 
the  relevant  provisions  of  the  current  law; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  finally 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  is  truly  a 
bipartisan  and  nonpolitical  issue,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  distinguished 
Senators  on  both  side  of  the  aisle  support 
and  are  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 
I  am  informed  that  not  a  single  Gov¬ 
ernor  spoke  against  the  resolution 
adopted  at  their  national  conference  I 
hardly  need  point  out  that  there  were 
more  Governors  of  the  opposition  party 
represented  at  that  conference  than  there 
were  Governors  of  my  party. 

The  amendment  is  offered  in  an  honest 
and  sincere  attempt  to  improve  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  results  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  It  has  no  other  pur¬ 
pose.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  the  action  which  he  has 
taken.  What  his  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  leave  the  law  as  it  now  is. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  has 
been  the  Governor  of  a  State,  as  I  have 
been  Governor  of  a  State.  The  Governor 
of  a  State  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  Federal 
agency  should  come  forward  with  a  plan 
of  which  the  Governor  might  entirely 
disapprove,  or  a  program  that  he  believes 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  community 
and  the  other  services  in  the  community 
and  all  that  goes  with  it  should  be  dis¬ 
approved.  The  Governor  has  a  better 
knowledge  of  his  community  than  a  man 
working  out  of  a  Washington  office,  or 
even  working  out  of  a  regional  office, 
could  possibly  have. 

The  Senator  is  trying  to  give  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  a  veto  power  over  something  that 
has  been  proposed  from  without  the 
State. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  is  correct.  I 
observed  that  during  my  term  of  office 
since  the  poverty  program  has  been  in 
effect. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Am  I  not  correct 
in  saying  that  up  to  the  present  time  the 
veto  power  has  been  exercised  only  four 
times? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  have  also  observed  the  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  departments  under  the 
Government  in  assisting  the  community 
programs,  so  it  would  be  highly  essential 
that  the  veto  be  retained. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  further 
question? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  understand 
the  various  parts  of  the  act,  the  veto 
power  would  apply  to  1(b)  of  the  act,  the 
work  training  program;  2(a),  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program;  and  2(b),  the 
adult  basic  education  program.  Am  I 
correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  veto  would 
not  apply  to  the  other  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Job  Corps  program  and  the  study 
program. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  would  not 
apply  to  loans  to  migrant  workers.  Am 
I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  right 
in  his  assumption. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Fundamentally, 
what  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  the 
Governor  should  have  a  veto  power  over 
programs  of  a  work  training  character 
in  his  State,  or  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  which  might  be  instigated  in  other 
ways  by  other  actions  in  the  community, 
and  also  in  relation  to  the  adult  basic 
education  program,  which  might  involve 
a  great  many  agencies  of  the  State. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  pointing  that  out. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  sincerely  hope, 
in  the  interest  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
good  legislation,  that  if  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  the  integrity  of  our  State  govern¬ 
ments,  if  we  are  to  give  the  Governors  of 
our  50  States  an  opportunity  to  have 
some  responsibility — and  we  are  taking 
away  a  great  deal  of  their  responsi¬ 
bility — we  should  give  them  some  power 
of  determination  for  what  will  take  place 
in  their  States  and  for  which  they  must 
raise  money  and  pay. 

The  States  will  be  required  to  admin¬ 
ister  these  programs  from  a  police  point 
of  view  and  from  every  other  point 
of  view.  We  should  give  the  Governors 
of  the  States  an  opportunity  to  veto 
programs.  As  I  have  said,  programs 
have  been  vetoed  only  four  times  in  the 
first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  act. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  I  thank  him  for 
bringing  these  points  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  men¬ 
tioned  the  Governors’  conference  re¬ 
cently  held  in  Minneapolis,  and  pointed 
out  that  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  issue. 
The  result  of  the  vote  showed  unanimous 
support  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
power  of  the  Governors  to  veto  pro¬ 
grams,  with  the  exception  of  one  dis¬ 
senting  vote.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  brought  out  that  point  previously. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  had  my  staff 
assistant  call  the  State  Council  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  in  Washington  to  ask  what  the 
political  complexion  of  the  50  State  Gov¬ 
ernors  is.  We  discussed  that  subject 
yesterday. 

No  answer  was  given  to  it.  The  girl 
at  the  office  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov¬ 
ernors  tabulated  the  names  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Governors,  and  reported  that  there 
are  17  Republican  Governors  and  33 
Democratic  Governors. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  me  that  ratio 
seems  greatly  significant  in  disproving 
the  argument  that  the  Governors  will 
play  politics  with  this  subject.  Those 
who  charge  the  Governors  with  politics, 
and  who  are  opposing  the  right  to  veto, 
are  condemning  members  of  their  own 
party. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  I  overwhelmingly  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  repeat  that  there 
are  33  Governors  of  Democratic  political 
conviction  and  17  of  Republican. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  expressed 
the  thought  that  with  the  power  to  veto, 
there  is  created  a  situation  in  which 
compromises  can  be  reached.  Am  I  cor¬ 
rect  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  pointed 
out  that  he  spoke  to  the  Administrator 
about  programs  proposed  for  his  State. 
Out  of  those  discussions  came  a  compro¬ 
mise.  My  question  is.  What  would  be  the 
situation  if  the  power  of  the  Governor  to 
veto  were  removed? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  believe  it  would  cause 
the  program  to  deteriorate,  because,  as 
I  stated  before,  not  only  can  the  Governor 
use  his  knowledge,  but  in  most  instances 
he  has  a  staff  working  with  communities 
and  is  in  a  position  through  the  staff  and 
the  departments  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  to  work  with  the  communities  ad¬ 
vantageously. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  it  not  result 
in  arbitrary  power  being  placed  in  the 
administrator  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  and  completely  divest  the 
Governor  of  the  right  to  have  anything  to 
say? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  believe  it  would.  It 
would  be  a  duplication  of  activity  that 
is  not  needed  and  is  not  essential. 

I  believe  it  would  be  extremely  helpful 
to  the  communities  to  permit  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  retain  a  veto  power  and  to  have 
the  departments  and  their  personnel  as¬ 
sist  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona,  a  former  Governor  of  his  State, 
has  been  in  politics  for  some  time.  I 
observe  in  the  Chamber  former  Gover¬ 
nor  Saltonstall  and  former  Governor 
Aiken — and  I  might  say  that  former 
Governor  Lausche  is  present. 

I  pose  this  question: 

If  a  Governor  is  seeking  the  good  will 
of  the  people,  wanting  to  be  reelected, 
is  it  reasonable  to  infer  that  he  will  veto 
a  program  having  attributes  of  goodness, 
in  which  Federal  money  will  come  into 
the  State? 

No  one  can  convince  me  that  a  Gover¬ 
nor  would  politically  be  so  shallow  or  so 
devoid  of  conscience  as  to  veto  a  pro¬ 
gram  unless  he  deeply  believed  in  its 
soundness. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  a  logical  con¬ 
clusion.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  just 
mentioned  that  it  could  be  argued  that 
a  Governor  might  veto  for  political  pur¬ 
poses  a  program  which  would  be  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  people.  What  political  pur¬ 
poses?  How  would  it  benefit  him?  It 
would  bring  defeat  to  him  at  the  next 
election. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  for  his  en¬ 
lightening  remarks  on  this  subject. 
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Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

JVTr.  MURPHY.  I  have  just  received 
a  telegram  from  a  man  who  is  not  a  Gov¬ 
ernor,  although  he  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  possible  candidate  for  Governor  of 
my  State  of  California.  I  refer  to  tne 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Yorty.  Mayor  Yorty  has 
asked  that  I  read  this  telegram  into  the 
Record. 

There  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
does  not  feel  that  the  stated  purposes 
of  this  program  are  not  good  purposes.  I 
have  heard  no  member  of  the  committee 
say  at  any  time  that  he  thought  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  bad.  The  proceedings  before 
the  congressional  committee  and  the  de¬ 
bate  have  concerned  method.  It  is  a  rea¬ 
son  to  which  the  people  are  sensitive. 

In  my  city  of  Los  Angeles  the  entire 
program  is  a  mess — a  frightful  mess. 
Many  other  cities  face  the  same  problem. 
San  Francisco  had  the  same  experience. 

One  of  the  essential  points  was  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  earlier  proposal  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  . 

Perhaps  we  want  to  know  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  mature  before  we  authorize  more 
money  to  be  spent.  Yet  the  bill  provides 
a  sizable  amount  of  taxpayers’  dollars, 
and  there  are  many  objections  across 
the  country  that  the  money  already  au¬ 
thorized  is  not  going  into  the  program, 
but  to  the  people  who  will  administer  the 
program.  I  know  of  no  business  in  this 
Nation  that  would  double  experimenta¬ 
tion  funds  until  the  initial  expenditures’ 
effectiveness  have  been  evaluated. 

I  have  a  list  of  salaries  that  is  shock¬ 
ing.  Also,  we  find  the  names  of  persons 
selected.  They  are  not  being  screened. 
Yet  it  is  imperative  that  we  know  the 
background  of  people  using  public  funds. 

I  shall  read  to  the  Senate  the  telegram 
from  Mayor  Sam  Yorty: 

Senator  George  Murphy, 

Seriate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

One  of  the  riot  inciting  factors  is  the  de¬ 
liberate  and  well  publicized  cutting  off  of 
poverty  funds  to  this  city  pending  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  reorganize  the  Youth  Opportunities 
Board  to  meet  the  chameleonic  OEO  criteria. 

I  was  told  the  OEO  criteria  had  been 
changed  there  almost  on  a  weekly  basis. 
For  2  months  the  Director  was  asked  to 
visit  Los  Angeles,  and  after  2  months  one 
of  his  assistants  visited  that  city. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Other  cities  have  not  been  subjected  to 
such  strong-arm  tactics.  Regularly  consti¬ 
tuted  authority  here  has  been  bypassed, 
been  a  reckless  effort  to  incite  the  poor  for 
abused,  and  misrepresented.  There  has 
been  a  reckless  effort  to  encite  the  poor  for 
political  purposes.  The  funds  cut  off  from 
the  poor  in  this  area  are  our  tax  funds. 
Please  demand  that  Shriver  process  our  pro¬ 
gram  and  release  our  funds  while  we  reor¬ 
ganize.  There  is  no  excuse  for  continuing 
the  inciting  tactic  of  trying  to  publically 
strong  arm  us  into  complete  submission  to 
Federal  whims  which  are  confusing,  chang¬ 
ing,  and  arbitrary.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
county  of  Los  Angeles,  and  city  and  county 
school  systems  have  endeavored  together  to 
meet  arbitrary  Federal  criteria  and  are  in 
agreement.  If  funds  not  provided  at  once 
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for  our  program,  I  should  like  to  suggest  a 
Senate  inquiry.  The  so-called  ad  hoc  con¬ 
gressional  hearing  by  Hawkins  and  Roose¬ 
velt  was  just  a  phase  of  the  strong-arm 
tactics  employed  against  us.  It  had  no 
legitimate  purpose. 

Sam  Yorty, 

Mayor. 

It  was  at  the  request  of  Mayor  Yorty 
that  I  read  the  telegram  into  the  Record. 

Although  Sam  Yorty  is  not  the  present 
Governor  of  California,  he  may  well  be 
in  the  near  future.  He  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  candidate. 

He  has  given  an  example  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  community  and  the  State.  It 
is  the  feeling  that  the  States  are  being 
bypassed. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  recommend  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  in  my  discussion  of  the  bill 
I  stated  that  I  had  learned  by  hearsay 
that  a  part  of  the  problem  involved  in 
the  weekend  riot  in  Los  Angeles  had 
been  generated  by  activities  of  this 
nature  in  the  program.  I  was  talking 
about  comments  that  had  been  made 
prior  to  that  time  about  endeavors  to 
incite  the  poor  to  storm  city  hall,  and 
activities  of  that  kind. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  this 
telegram  is  a  part  of  that  process  or  a 
part  of  the  documetary  proof  with  re¬ 
spect  to  what  I  have  just  said? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  junior  Senator 
from  California  returned  only  this  morn¬ 
ing  from  California,  where  he  met  with 
the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  the  chief  of 
police  of  Los  Angeles,  and  supervisors 
of  the  city.  They  all  agreed  that  a  part 
of  the  problem  was  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
test  within  the  political  group,  as  stated, 
and  that  a  tug  of  war  has  been  going 
on,  which  had  a  very  bad  reflection  and 
which,  in  my  judgment,  had  something 
to  do  with  triggering  off  the  trouble. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  could  not  be  more 
upset  than  anybody  else  about  the  ter¬ 
rible  situation  that  exists  in  California. 
I  know  how  dedicated  are  the  Senator’s 
efforts  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  con¬ 
dition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  mayor’s  tele¬ 
gram  and  the  evidence  contained  in  the 
minority  views  and  the  additional  views 
by  the  former  Governor  of  Arizona,  Sen¬ 
ator  Fannin,  are  a  strong  indication  of 
the  need  for  some  State  and  local  re¬ 
sponsibility,  so  that  the  State  authorities 
would  be  able  to  have  some  voice  in  the 
direction  of  these  programs.  The  only 
weapon  available  in  the  present  bill  is 
the  Governor’s  right  of  veto. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  and 
hope  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  agree  with  what  he  has 
said.  I  believe  it  is  most  important  that 
the  veto  power  be  retained. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche] 
has  mentioned  the  Governors’  confer¬ 
ence. 


I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Governor  King,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  a  Democrat,  who  said: 

Authority  of  Governors  to  veto  projects 
under  the  act  is  essential  to  avoid  duplica¬ 
tions  of  State  programs  and  local  misunder¬ 
standings.  Existence  of  veto  power  has  al¬ 
ready  made  it  possible  to  tailor  projects  to 
specific  needs  of  New  Hampshire. 

Governor  Smylie,  of  Idaho,  a  Republi¬ 
can,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Conference 
of  Republican  Governors,  voiced  the 
same  concern  when  he  said : 

Extreme  action  such  as  this  (deleting  veto 
power)  would  seriously  jeopardize  the  orderly 
progress  of  the  entire  program  and  result 
in  chaos  and  confusion  in  those  States  and 
communities  where  local  efforts  are  already 
underway  or  meeting  the  needs. 

I  merely  supplement  what  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  have  said  about  their  feeling  con¬ 
cerning  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Governors  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  seem  obvious  to  me  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  one  of  the 
largest  undertakings  ever  attempted. 
Rather  than  excluding  the  help,  guid¬ 
ance,  and  the  local  knowledge  which 
could  and  properly  should  be  provided 
by  the  Governors,  we  find  ourselves  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  attempt  to  exclude  them 
completely  and  make  the  action  directly 
subject  to  a  man  who  has  been  appointed 
to  a  job,  a  man  whose  background  in  the 
job,  I  believe,  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired. 

When  he  was  questioned  before  the 
committee,  his  answers  were  very  glib. 
However,  I  found  most  of  them  unsatis¬ 
factory.  I  was  told  that  I  was  out  of 
touch  with  what  was  going  on  in  my 
area,  that  conditions  were  settled,  and 
everything  was  arranged.  I  found  3 
weeks  later  that  that  was  not  the  case. 

I  recall  when  the  Senator  from  New 
York  mentioned  the  problem  of  the  pack¬ 
age  that  was  handed  to  the  Governor  of 
New  York.  The  Governor  had  to  veto 
the  whole  thing  or  accept  nothing. 

I  should  think  that  it  would  be  sensi¬ 
ble  if  the  director  of  the  program  were 
to  welcome  the  help  of  the  Governors. 

Certainly  there  would  be  2,  3,  or  4 
with  whom  he  might  not  agree  com¬ 
pletely.  However,  in  a  sense  of  mutual 
trust  and  respect,  and  working  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  people  involved, 
and  not  for  any  political  purposes,  I 
believe  that  the  program  would  get 
started  a  lot  faster  and  accomplish  its 
purpose  much  quicker. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  his  statement. 

PROPOSED  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi*.  President, 
with  the  concurrence  and  interest  of 
both  sides,  I  should  like  to  make  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  40  minutes  on  this 
particular  amendment,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin],  the  time  to  be  equally  divided, 
20  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not  ob¬ 


ject  if  it  is  understood  that,  if  I  shall 
require  more  time  than  20  minutes,  addi¬ 
tional  time  will  be  available  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
also  like  to  have  the  additional  under¬ 
standing  that  there  will  be  a  live  quorum 
before  the  vote,  and  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin]  will  be  recognized  by  the  Chair 
for  a  brief  period  in  order  to  explain 
what  his  amendment  is  for  the  benefit 
of  Senators  who  may  be  absent  now. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I 
shall  not  object — I  believe  that,  after 
the  live  quorum,  each  side  should  be 
allowed  3  minutes  within  which  to  ex¬ 
plain  its  position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  understanding  that  this  is  agreeable, 
I  should  like  to  withhold  the  request 
temporarily. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  clear  the  record,  since  I  understand 
that  the  Parliamentarian  has  a  problem, 
I  ask  to  withdraw  my  amendment  for  the 
moment  and  to  reinstate  it  once  the  vote 
has  been  completed  on  the  Fannin 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  yield,  I 
make  the  same  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest,  with  the  additions  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mi*.  Protity ],  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  20  minutes  to  the  side  on  the 
pending  amendment,  with  3  minutes  to 
each  side  following  a  live  quorum. 

Is  there  objection?  None  is  heard,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara],  or  whomever  they  may 
designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Senators,  many  of 
whom  are  supporting  the  measure,  that 
this  amendment  would  merely  preserve 
the  existing  law.  The  amendment  is  not 
complicated.  I  feel  that,  without  it,  a 
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great  deal  of  trouble  could  occur  within 
a  State  if  a  Governor  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  use  his  facilities  and  to 
work  with  the  director  on  the  same  basis 
as  he  has  done  so  in  the  past. 

When  I  refer  to  the  past,  I  refer  to  the 
limited  number  of  occasions  on  which 
the  Governor  has  disagreed  and  vetoed 
a  program.  I  know,  from  my  personal 
experience  with  the  program,  that  when 
there  was  any  question,  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  send  representatives  to  a  com¬ 
munity  to  determine  just  what  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  particular  project  in  order 
that  I  could  discuss  it  with  the  director. 

It  was  very  beneficial  to  me  to  have 
this  opportunity  and  privilege.  Without 
that  provision,  it  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  have  had  the  same  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  director.  The  direc¬ 
tor  at  all  times  recognized  that  I  would 
have  authority  to  veto  in  that  case.  He 
was  willing  to  cooperate. 

As  I  said  before,  I  could  not  estimate 
what  his  cooperation  would  have  been 
without  that  provision.  However,  I  can 
certainly  assume  that  it  would  not  have 
been  as  good,  or  that  the  problem  would 
not  have  been  as  easily  handled  as  it 
was  with  the  provision  included  in  the 
measure  as  it  now  exists  in  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  is  an 
essential  amendment,  and  that  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  essential  by  the  sup¬ 
port  that  has  been  given  it. 

I  ask  support  for  my  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  must  yield  himself  additional 
time.  The  time  he  yielded  to  himself 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  myself  2  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  his  action.  I 
know  it  is  in  style  now  to  downgrade 
the  States,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
approach.  In  this  great  national  effort 
which  is  underway,  regardless  of  the 
wisdom  or  the  unwisdom  of  it,  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  and  the  States  have  a  distinct 
part  to  play.  We  shall  make  better 
progress  by  regarding  this  program  as  a 
matter  in  which  the  States  have  a  vital 
interest  and  in  which  the  Governors 
should  participate.  The  results  will  be 
much  better  if  the  Governors  are  kept 
in  the  picture.  They  know  their  people 
and  the  problems  of  their  people. 

As  I  remember,  the  Senate  last  year 
approved,  by  a  vote  of  80  to  7,  putting 
the  Governors  into  the  picture,  and  I 
have  heard  nothing  since  then  that 
justifies  a  departure  from  that  philos¬ 
ophy. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  remarks.  He  is 
correct  in  his  statement.  I  feel  it  would 
be  detrimental  if  this  right  were  not 
preserved. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

,  Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute 


I  have  already  responded  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  Governor’s  veto.  I  call  at¬ 
tention  at  this  point  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  that  accompanies  the 
proposed  legislation.  There  is  a  de¬ 
tailed  section  in  the  report  objecting  to 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona.  It  starts  on  page  11  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  pages  12  and  13  of  the  report. 
I  read  a  part  of  the  report: 

The  chief  problem  to  date  appears  to  re¬ 
volve  around  the  Governor’s  unlimited  power 
to  veto  programs  and  projects  under  title  1-B 
and  title  II-A. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  myself  1 
additional  minute. 

To  continue  reading: 

These  both  involve  assistance  to  local  pro¬ 
grams  planned  and  developed  by  local  agen¬ 
cies.  The  absolute  veto  as  applied  to  these 
programs  gives  the  Governor  discretion  over 
local  programs  and  affairs  over  which,  under 
State  law,  he  normally  has  no  direct  con¬ 
trol  and  for  which  he  is  not  directly  respon¬ 
sible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
recommended  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Governors  not  be  allowed  to  veto  locally 
initiated  and  sponsored  antipoverty 
projects  in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
community  action  programs,  and  adult 
education.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate 
failed  to  take  that  advice  and  in  amend¬ 
ments  added  on  the  floor  the  Governors 
were  given  that  veto  power. 

Since  then,  we  have  seen  how  unwise 
it  was  not  to  take  the  Labor  Committee’s 
advice.  By  giving  the  Governors  veto 
power  over  these  local  projects,  as  the 
House  report  to  this  bill  notes: 

Congress  conferred  upon  the  Governors 
more  power  of  control  over  a  federally  as¬ 
sisted  program  than  the  Governors  enjoy 
with  respect  to  State  action  of  their  own 
governments. 

The  veto  given  the  Governors  by  floor 
amendment  last  year  was  absolute  and 
irresponsible:  absolute  in  that  there  was 
no  way  in  which  it  could  be  overridden, 
irresponsible  in  that  a  Governor  using  it 
has  to  give  no  reason  whatsoever  for 
his  decision.  The  irresponsible  nature  of 
the  Governor’s  veto  was  underlined  by 
the  statement  of  Governor  Babcock  of 
Montana  who  this  June  vetoed  a  pro¬ 
posed  Farmers  Union  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  project  which  would  have 
provided  summer  jobs  for  1,200  young 
people.  In  so  doing,  Governor  Babcock 
stated : 

My  most  Important  reason  for  denying  ap¬ 
proval  is  my  belief  that  no  private  organiza¬ 
tion  should  be  granted  the  authority  to  ad¬ 
minister  and  spend  Federal  *  *  *  funds. 

In  effect.  Governor  Babcock  said  that 
two  of  antipoverty  program’s  five  in¬ 
struments  for  helping  the  impoverished, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  the 
community  action  program,  shall  not 


operate  in  Montana  because  he  disagrees 
with  the  way  Congress  chose  to  fight 
poverty. 

The  irresponsible  use  of  the  Governor’s 
veto  is  going  to  grow  more  and  more  un¬ 
less  we  cut  it  out  now.  So  far,  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  various  Governors  who  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  poverty  program  have 
not  all  fully  learned  how  to  use  the  veto 
power  which  last  year’s  bill  granted  them. 
However,  those  who  have  learned  have 
used  this  power  to  threaten  and  coerce 
the  directors  of  various  community  ac¬ 
tion  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro¬ 
grams  to  tailor  programs  to  meet  their 
whims  and  to  force  the  sponsors  of  the 
projects  to  take  on  as  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  their  political  friends  while  forcing 
anyone  critical  of  the  Governor  out  of 
the  project.  In  my  own  State,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Governor  has  used  the  threat 
of  veto  to  force  sponsors  suggesting  an 
hourly  wage  of  $1.25  to  retreat  to  a  wage 
of  a  dollar  an  hour.  In  other  words,  even 
when  the  citizens  of  a  local  community 
approved  of  paying  what  is  the  Federal 
minimum  wage,  the  Governor  used  the 
threat  of  veto  as  a  club  to  destroy  local 
autonomy.  The  Governor  of  Texas  is 
constitutionally  denied  this  power  in  his 
normal  relations  with  local  communities. 

Last  year,  some  of  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  suggested  that  this 
program  would  create  a  poverty  czar. 
It  seems  that  they  were  almost  correct. 
The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  last  year 
with  the  Governor’s  veto  over  local  proj¬ 
ects  created  50  poverty  czars,  one  in  each 
State.  These  new  czars  are  using  their 
veto  power  in  the  poverty  program  to 
create  the  strongest  political  machines 
this  Nation  has  ever  seen.  The  old  ma¬ 
chines  that  ruled  our  large  cities  in  the 
past  will  seem  child’s  play  in  comparison. 
The  veto  power  given  the  Governors  over 
locally  based  and  initiated  programs  is 
and  will  be,  unless  now  taken  away,  used 
to  crush  every  vestige  of  local  control 
and  local  initiative.  I  think  that  every 
advocate  of  local  governments  will  re¬ 
joice  at  this  chance  to  remove  this  ill- 
considered  tool. 

This  year  the  Labor  Committee  is 
again  recommending  that  the  Governors 
not  be  given  the  power  to  veto  locally 
sponsored  and  initiated  programs.  The 
committee  does  not  propose  that  the 
Governor’s  veto  be  totally  abolished  over 
all  projects  in  the  poverty  program.  The 
Governors  will  still  retain  veto  power 
over  the  establishment  of  Job  Corps 
centers  and  the  assignment  of  VISTA 
volunteers  in  their  States.  Moreover, 
the  Governors  or  the  properly  desig¬ 
nated  boards  or  officials  will  have  de 
facto  control  over  adult  education  pro¬ 
grams  since  these  are  established  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  educational 
agency. 

Your  committee’s  recommendation  is 
to  abolish  the  Governor’s  veto  over  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program  completely.  The 
committee  explicitly  turned  down  the 
suggestion  of  the  House  to  give  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  poverty  program  a 
veto  over  the  Governor’s  veto.  This 
would  put  an  appointed  official  into  the 
position  of  having  to  veto  judgments  of 
powerful  and  highly  political  elected 
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officials.  No  director  could  stand  the 
political  heat  that  would  be  caused.  In 
effect,  I  am  afraid  that  the  poverty  di¬ 
rector  would  have  to  back  down  and 
never  veto  a  Governor’s  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  we  take  the 
advice  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  and  not  make  the  same  mis¬ 
take  we  did  last  year  of  adding  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  giving  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  veto  power  over  locally  initiated 
programs. 

Our  friends  across  the  aisle  forget  to 
mention  what  the  Democratic  Members, 
who  are  in  the  majority,  adopted  in  com¬ 
mittee.  They  should  give  us  credit  for 
what  we  did.  We  voted  to  have  the 
Hatch  Act  apply. 

I  call  attention  to  page  20,  section  17, 
in  which  we  apply  the  Hatch  Act  to  take 
the  Poverty  Corps  out  of  politics. 

I  further  call  attention  to  the  bottom 
of  page  19  of  the  bill,  a  Republican- 
sponsored  provision,  which  the  majority 
of  the  committee  adopted  because  we 
wanted  it  taken  out  of  politics.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  language  was  added:  “including, 
but  not  limited  to,  continuing  consulta¬ 
tion  with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
the  development,  conduct,  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  programs.” 

So,  to  try  to  make  the  poverty  program 
work,  we  wrote  the  Hatch  Act  into  it. 

Our  friends  on  the  other  side  pro¬ 
posed  continuing  the  consultative 
powers. 

But  the  Governor’s  veto  does  not  be¬ 
long  in  the  program.  We  made  the  mis¬ 
take  last  year  of  putting  it  in  and  we 
have  found  out  it  was  a  mistake.  As 
both  House  and  Senate  reports  note, 
what  Congress  has  done  in  section 
209(c) — that  is  the  Governor’s  veto  that 
we  struck  out  in  the  committee — “is  to 
confer  upon  the  Governors  more  power 
of  control  over  a  federally  assisted  pro¬ 
gram  than  the  Governors  enjoy  with 
respect  to  State  action  of  their  own 
governments.” 

The  State  constitutions  do  not  give 
the  State  Governors  this  absolute  power 
over  a  county  or  a  city  that  they  are 
given  over  these  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  projects,  community  action  proj¬ 
ects,  and  adult  education  projects. 

I  quote  further: 

In  some  States'  the  Governor  has  no  veto 
at  all,  but  there  is  no  State  where  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  veto  of  the  legislative  process  cannot 
be  overridden. 

If  this  were  State  law,  the  State  legis¬ 
lature  could  pass  something  over  the 
Governor’s  veto,  but  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  gives  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  an  absolute  veto,  irrevocable  and 
unappealable,  and  it  cannot  be  overrid¬ 
den.  No  wonder  the  Governor  of  a  State 
does  not  come  in  and  say,  “Take  this 
away  from  us.  We  have  something  su¬ 
perior  to  the  legislature,  even  Congress, 
even  superior  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.” 

In  my  State,  for  example,  a  program 
where  the  cost  ratio  was  less  than  10 
percent  was  stricken  down  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  with  this  absolute  veto.  The  de¬ 
cision  could  in  no  way  be  appealed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 


Mr.  GORE.  Who  were  the  benefici¬ 
aries  of  such  arbitrary  power,  and  who 
were  the  victims? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  victims 
were  the  youths  of  the  area.  I  can  think 
of  no  beneficiaries.  I  see  none.  It  is 
arbitrary,  absolute,  uncontrolled  power. 

I  can  think  of  no  possible  beneficiaries. 
The  impoverished  areas  in  Texas  would 
have  received  enough  money  to  give 
these  children  schooling  without  weaken¬ 
ing  the  educational  processes.  Who 
could  profit  by  it? 

Furthermore,  in  my  particular  State, 
if  a  project  were  to  pay  a  dollar  an  hour 
wage,  the  Governor  has  a  separate  and 
easier  set  of  standards  than  if  the  project 
is  to  pay  the  minimum  wage  at  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senators  across  the 
aisle  and  remind  them  that  we  of  the 
Democratic  majority  took  their  amend¬ 
ments  applying  the  Hatch  Act  to  the 
program,  as  well  as  provisions  for  con¬ 
tinuing  consultation  with  the  appropri¬ 
ate  agencies,  to  make  this  program  work 
harmoniously.  We  took  out,  however, 
the  arbitrary,  absolute  veto  power.  We 
greatly  improved  the  bill,  with  the  mi¬ 
norities’  recommendations,  because  we 
wished  to  make  it  work. 

I  say  in  good  faith  that  we  should 
leave  all  three  provisions  in.  If  we  are 
to  give  the  Governor  the  veto  power, 
other  amendments  should  come  out,  too. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  further 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  this  is  sound  in  princi¬ 
ple,  why  should  it  not  be  extended  to 
urban  renewal? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired — 
all  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  1  more  minute  to  answer  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  this  principle  is  sound 
in  principle,  why  should  it  not  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  urban  renewal  program, 
to  housing,  to  community  facilities,  and 
to  the  accelerated  public  works  pro¬ 
grams? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  House  re¬ 
port  points  out  that  this  has  never  before 
been  extended  to  any  such  Federal 
program. 

I  read  from  the  report  on  page  12, 
paragraph  6; 

The  power  that  the  Governor  has  under 
section  209(c)  is  without  precedent  in  any 
Federal  program  where  Federal  assistance 
is  given  to  a  local  community. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mi-.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Tgx&s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  continue 
reading: 


There  arc  many  such  Federal  programs 
where  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
municipality  deal  directly:  Community  fa¬ 
cilities,  urban  renewal,  public  housing,  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  airports,  the  “impact  education” 
aid  program,  to  mention  a  few. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  none  of  these  is 
the  Governor  given  the  veto  power.  This 
is  without  precedent  in  Federal  law,  as 
the  House  report  states,  as  well  as  the 
Senate  report. 

In  Federal -State  relations,  it  intro¬ 
duces  a  new  dimension  in  Federal-State 
relationships,  cutting  the  Federal  pro¬ 
gram  into  50  segments. 

Next  summer,  we  shall  see,  with  the 
fall  elections  approaching,  50  different 
areas  and  kinds  of  poverty  programs,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  whim  of  the  Governor, 
completely  uncontrolled  and  dependent 
upon  his  economic  and  social  back¬ 
ground  and  governmental  predilections. 
There  will  be  50  autocracies  instead  of 
some  kind  of  uniform  system.  It  will 
not  work.  It  will  kill  the  program  if  it 
is  not  taken  out. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  this  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  whether  he  is  concerned, 
as  I  am  concerned,  that  placing  a  veto 
in  the  poverty  program  would  violate 
the  basic  spirit  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
poverty  program.  At  least  with  respect 
to  those  aspects  of  the  poverty  program 
which  concern  community  action  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs. 

Would  not  the  Senator  from  Texas 
agree  with  me  that  this  program  was 
based  upon  a  concept  of  local  under¬ 
standing,  of  local  conditions  and  local 
initiatives?  The  whole  concept  should 
be  preserved,  and  those  who  understand 
the  local  needs  should  have  the  author¬ 
ity  to  make  the  decisions  on  those  mat¬ 
ters  which  most  directly  reflect  upon 
programs  of  the  community.  Is  it  not 
true  that  if  we  adopted  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin]  we  would  be  frustrating  the 
basic,  philosophical  approach  of  the 
poverty  program? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  correct.  This  was 
a  local-initiative  program,  a  local  self- 
help  program,  to  get  the  people  involved 
in  their  communities  and,  hopefully,  to 
get  the  impoverished  people  themselves 
to  go  on  the  board,  to  teach  themselves 
self-government,  and  to  help  any  other 
programs  work  and  succeed. 

This  is  local  self-government  personi¬ 
fied,  but  when  we  include  the  Governor’s 
veto  to  kill  this  county  program  or  that 
city  program,  we  destroy  local  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Governor’s  veto  in  the  bill 
is  playing  politics.  It  is  not  local  self- 
government,  as  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  so  ably  pointed  out. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  commented  on 
the  nature  of  the  veto.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  fact  is  that  in  all  States  where  the 
veto  is  exercised  by  the  Governor,  the  leg¬ 
islature  has  the  power  to  overrule  the 
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veto.  I  am  wondering  whether  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  could  enlighten  me  as 
to  whether  there  are  any  provisions  in 
the  poverty  program  for  legislative  over¬ 
ruling,  if  a  Governor  were  to  veto  what 
would  be  considered  a  worthwhile  pro¬ 
gram,  or  a  local  program?  Would  there 
be  any  opportunity  for  such  veto  to  be 
scrutinized  or  overruled?  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  there  is  any  provision 
for  this,  and  I  should  appreciate  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  there  would  be  none.  This 
would  be  stricken  out.  The  Governor 
would  be  given  uncontrolled  veto  power. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  13 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
line  with  the  agreement  which  has  been 
entered  into,  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
with  the  consent  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] 
that  the  13  minutes  yielded  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  be  extended  to  20  min¬ 
utes,  with  the  additional  3  minutes  re¬ 
maining  after  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  contains  a  provision  that  will  set 
a  new,  and  I  am  convinced,  disastrous 
precedent  in  Federal-State  relations. 
That  is  section  15  of  H.R.  8283,  which 
repeals  section  209(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

It  is  worthwhile,  I  think,  to  review  the 
legislative  history  of  section  209(c), 
which  permits  a  Governor  to  veto  a  com¬ 
munity  action,  adult  basic  education,  or 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  in 
his  State  within  30  days  after  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  submitted  to  him. 

Prior  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  which  became  eventually 
section  209(c)  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathkrs]  proposed  an 
amendment  to  include  a  similar  provi¬ 
sion  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
Job  Corps  camps  under  title  I-A.  The 
able  Senator  argued  that  the  public  au¬ 
thority  of  a  State  should  have  some  say 
about  whether  the  Federal  Government 
could  come  in  and  establish  in  that  State 
programs  which  in  one  way  or  another 
might  prove  inimical  to  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  State.  There  was  practically 
no  discussion  of  this  proposal  and  it  was 
accepted. 

The  following  day  the  Senate  had  be¬ 
fore  it  a  proposal  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  which 
would  have  permitted  a  State  to  take 
over  the  administration  of  community 
action  and  migrant  labor  programs  in 
that  State  if  it  so  desired.  If  it  did  not 
so  desire,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  could  go  ahead  and  put  those 
programs  into  operation  itself.  In  short, 
the  State  was  given  an  option  to  act;  if 


the  State  was  passive,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  step  in. 

I  then  proposed  a  substitute  amend¬ 
ment,  limited  to  the  community  action 
program  sections  of  the  bill,  title  H-A. 
My  amendment  would  have  required  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Governor  before 
the  OEO  could  initiate  community  action 
programs  in  the  State.  On  a  rollcall 
vote  my  substitute  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  45  to  44.  A  motion 
to  reconsider  was  then  made,  and  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
On  this  latter  motion  another  rollcall 
was  taken,  and  the  motion  to  table  failed 
by  a  tie  vote  of  45  to  45.  Then,  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider,  the  Senate  voted 
46  to  45  to  reopen  discussion  on  my 
amendment.  Subsequently  my  substi¬ 
tute  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  45  to  46. 

Following  this  series  of  parliamentary 
maneuvers,  Senator  Smathers,  whose 
30-day  veto  provision  with  respect  to  the 
Job  Corps  had  been  adopted  the  previous 
day,  offered  another  substitute  to  the 
Javits  amendment.  This  substitute 
amendment  contains  substantially  the 
present  language  of  section  209(c),  per¬ 
mitting  a  Governor  to  disapprove  a  pro¬ 
posed  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  college 
work-study,  community  action,  or  adult 
basic  education  program  proposed  for 
his  State,  within  30  days  of  its  submis¬ 
sion  to  him.  The  Senate  adopted  the 
Smathers  substitute  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  80  to  7. 

The  House  made  only  one  change  in 
the  language  of  section  209(c),  broad¬ 
ening  it  to  include  State  and  local  pub¬ 
lic  agencies  as  well  as  private  organiza¬ 
tions  within  a  State. 

H.R.  8283  as  passed  by  the  House  con¬ 
tains  an  amendment  that  so  waters  down 
section  209(c)  as  to  make  the  Governor’s 
participation  virtually  meaningless. 
That  amendment  says  that  whenever  a 
Governor  disapproves  one  of  the  pro¬ 
grams,  the  Director  of  OEO  may  review 
the  reasons  for  the  disapproval.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Director  the  program 
is  fully  consistent  with  the  provisions 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  act  he  may,  notwithstanding  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  the  Governor,  proceed  to  put 
it  into  operation. 

No  Governor  or  representative  of  a 
Governor  or  Governor’s  association  came 
before  our  committee  to  testify  on  the 
veto  provisions.  Mr.  Shriver  himself 
told  the  committee  that  he  would  take 
no  position  on  the  issue,  and  that  he 
would  prefer  to  let  the  Congress  grapple 
with  the  matter.  He  did  state,  however, 
when  pressed : 

The  existing  veto  provision,  considered  in 
the  light  of  our  overall  experience,  has  oc¬ 
casioned  few  administrative  difficulties. 
There  is  very  little  gubernatorial  objection 
to  what  we  are  doing.  In  fact,  I  think  we 
have  had  at  least  5,000  instances  by  now 
where  Governors  could  have  vetoed  what  we 
were  proposing  to  do.  In  fact,  out  of  ap¬ 
proximately  5,000  opportunities  there  have 
been  only,  so  far  as  I  now  know,  2  vetoes. 

In  a  later  letter  to  me,  dated  July  26, 
Mr.  Shriver  listed  four  vetoes  that  had 
been  cast  as  of  that  date. 

Certainly  by  no  stretch  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  can  the  Governors  veto  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  significant  hindrance  to  the 


operation  of  the  war  on  poverty.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Governors  from 
whom  I  have  had  communications  on 
this  point — and  I  include  both  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Republicans — have  expressed 
their  very  sincere  willingness  to  make  the 
programs  of  the  war  on  poverty  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  States.  Many  volunteered 
the  statement  that  relations  between 
their  offices  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  were  excellent,  and  that  real 
progress  was  being  made.  Yet,  almost  to 
a  man,  the  Governors  of  the  50  States 
are  strongly  opposed  to  any  change  in 
the  existing  law  that  would  impair  their 
power  to  prevent  a  project  truly  unsuit¬ 
able  for  their  State. 

Simply  put,  Mr.  President,  existing  law 
makes  OEO  the  defendant  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  the  judge. 

The  House  language  makes  OEO  both 
defendant  and  judge. 

The  Senate  language  now  before  us 
does  away  with  the  trial  altogether. 

Last  year  92  percent  of  those  Senators 
voting  on  this  question  voted  in  favor  of 
the  Governor’s  veto.  After  a  year  of 
operation,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  says  it  has  had  few  adminis¬ 
trative  difficulties  with  this  provision. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
not  advocated  a  change.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  not  advocated 
a  change.  The  Governors  of  the  States 
have  not  only  not  advocated  a  change, 
but  are  strongly  and  outspokenly  op¬ 
posed  to  a  change.  But  now,  in  the  bill 
before  us,  the  veto  provisions  are  not 
merely  changed,  but  annihilated.  I 
raise — but  do  not  attempt  to  answer — 
the  question,  Whose  interest,  in  the  light 
of  these  facts,  would  the  Congress  be 
serving  by  striking  the  Governor’s  veto 
from  this  act? 

I  hope  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough], 

In  the  vast  majority  of  Federal  grant 
programs  leaving  aside  educational  as¬ 
sistance  to  individuals  such  as  scholar¬ 
ships  and  fellowships,  the  States  have 
an  absolute  veto.  They  exercise  the  veto 
by  merely  refusing  to  submit  a  State 
plan.  To  name  a  few,  this  is  true  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  title 
I  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963,  the  Library  Facilities  Act,  the 
Federal  Highway  Acts  dating  back  to 
1944,  and  titles  I,  II,  and  V  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

In  certain  other  programs  the  Federal 
Government  makes  grants  directly  to 
local  public  bodies.  Usually  there  are 
grants  for  construction  of  physical  fa¬ 
cilities,  as  in  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  of  1963,  the  Health  Profes¬ 
sions  Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1963,  the  Federal  Airport  Acts  dating 
back  to  1946,  and  the  Taft-Wagner- 
Ellender  Housing  Act  of  1949.  In  one 
recent  gase  the  grant  is  for  education- 
under  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  In 
each  case  here  the  State  governments  are 
bypassed,  but  the  grants  are  made  to 
local  public  agencies,  which  are  ultimate¬ 
ly  under  the  control  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ment.  A  provision  of  the  Federal  Airport 
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Act  (49  U.S.C.  1108)  recognizes  ultimate 
State  control  by  providing  that  “nothing 
in  this  chapter  shall  authorize  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  a  project  application  by  any 
municipality  or  other  public  agency 
which  is  subject  to  the  law  of  any  State, 
if  the  submission  of  such  project  appli¬ 
cation  by  such  municipality  or  other  pub¬ 
lic  agency  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
such  State.” 

In  certain  cases  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  makes  grants  directly  to  nonpublic 
organizations,  such  as  hospitals  and  col¬ 
leges,  for  researh  or  the  construction  of 
facilities.  Examples  of  this  include  title 
II  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  and  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Act. 

And  then,  there  are  Federal  grant  pro¬ 
grams  that  provide  funds  for  local,  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  organizations,  subject  to 
a  veto  by  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
Section  102  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1962,  for  example,  provides  that 
“loans  to  State  and  local  public  agen¬ 
cies — for  land  conservation  and  utiliza¬ 
tion — shall  be  made  only  if  such  plans 
have  been  submitted  to,  and  not  disap¬ 
proved  within  45  days  by,  the  State 
agency  having  supervisory  responsibility 
over  such  plans,  or  by  the  Governor  if 
there  is  no  such  State  agency.”  In  this 
category,  of  course,  come  the  programs 
covered  by  section  209(c)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

From  a  perusal  of  these  various  types 
of  Federal  aid  programs  two  relevant 
conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

First.  Federal  grants  that  bypass  State 
governments  are  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  made  to  local  public  agencies,  ulti¬ 
mately  subject  to  control  by  the  State. 

Second.  Federal  grants  that  bypass 
both  State  and  local  public  agencies,  and 
pay  or  lend  funds  directly  to  nonpublic 
institutions  or  organizations,  are,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  limited 
to  bricks  and  mortar  construction  pro¬ 
grams,  or  to  academic  research  programs. 
I  know  of  no  Federal  grant  program  to 
local  private  organizations  or  institutions 
for  other  than  these  two  purposes,  which 
is  not  subject  to  public  control  at  the 
State  or  local  level. 

Now  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
Governors  veto  in  the  poverty  bill?  The 
point  is  this:  in  no  other  program  does 
the  Federal  Government  come  into  a 
State  to  mobilize  local  people,  as  in  the 
community  action  programs. 

In  no  other  plogram  that  I  am  aware  of 
does  the  Federal  Government  come  into 
a  State  and  give  money  to  a  private  or¬ 
ganization  to  hire  young  people,  as  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 

This  is  not  the  same  as  the  Federal 
Government  coming  into  a  State  with 
education  research  funds  or  housing  con¬ 
struction  funds  or  airport  construction 
funds. 

Should  not  a  Governor  have  some  op¬ 
portunity  to  intervene  when  Federal  au¬ 
thorities  seek  to  provide  a  job  program 
operated  by  a  quasi-political  organization 
in  that  State?  I  think,  Mr.  President, 
the  answers  are  clearly,  “Yes.”  I  believe 
the  Senate  owes  it  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  to  continue  an  effective  check  on 
these  programs  at  the  State  level,  by 
striking  section  15  from  the  bill. 


I  very  much  hope  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  will  be 
adopted,  because  basic  to  it  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  States  rights  and  precedents 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  9  minutes  remaining  be¬ 
fore  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  law  would  retain  the 
Governors  solidly  behind  the  program. 

It  is  important  that  they  have  such 
an  interest  in  it  and  that  they  be  willing 
to  accept  their  responsibilities.  In  many 
States  staffs  have  been  set  up  by  the 
Governors  to  coordinate  the  programs. 
This  provides  a  means  of  assisting,  with¬ 
out  duplication  in  costs,  programs  so  es¬ 
sential  to  the  communities  of  the  States 
of  our  Nation.  If  that  privilege  of  the 
Governors  is  removed,  would  it  mean  the 
loss  of  a  great  deal  of  assistance  and  aid. 
In  addition  the  responsibility  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  would  not  be  as  it  is  today.  I 
realize  that  the  Governors  might  still 
be  able  to  counsel.  They  might  still  be 
able  to  participate  in  a  minor  way.  But 
their  participation  would  be  very  limited 
and  particularly  when  compared  with 
the  system  which  is  now  in  existence. 

I  am  sure  that  upon  reflection  Sen¬ 
ators  will  realize  what  is  involved  in  the 
preservation  of  the  existing  law.  Mr. 
President,  I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I 
hope  attaches  will  notify  Senators  to  the 
effect  that  it  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Aiken 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Nelson 

Bass 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pell 

Boggs 

Javits 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Ribicofl 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Russell,  Ga. 

Cose 

Lausche 

Russell,  S.C. 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

SaltonstaU 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Simpson 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Smith 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Stennis 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Symington 

Ellender 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Miller 

Tower 

Fong 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fulbright 

Monroney 

Williams,  Del. 

Gore 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak, 

Harris 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Moss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona.  Three  minutes  re¬ 
main  on  either  side. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  take  1  minute  to 
deal  with  the  parliamentary  situation 
which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
3  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  every¬ 
one  agrees  with  the  aims  of  the  antipov¬ 
erty  program.  The  question  involved  in 
my  amendment  is:  Are  we  to  preserve 
the  Federal-State  relationship  existing 
in  the  program  at  the  present  time?  As 
we  all  recognize,  the  Governor  is  the 
chief  executive  of  his  State.  As  such,  he 
is  the  official  liaison  between  the  people 
of  his  State  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Is  it  not  our  goal  to  have  the 
best  administration  possible?  I  am  sure 
that  we  all  agree  that  it  is.  Then  is  not 
the  best  way  to  attain  the  goal  to  have 
the  chief  executive  of  the  State  work  with 
the  Director  and  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
through  the  departments  of  the  State? 
Will  this  not  bring  about  a  cooperative 
program  that  will  most  greatly  benefit 
the  people  who  are  in  need  and  who 
would  benefit  by  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram? 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

It  would  reject  the  decision  of  the 
committee  to  strike  from  the  act  the  un¬ 
limited  power  of  a  Governor  to  veto  proj¬ 
ects  under  the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  argument 
that  the  Governor’s  veto  power  has  been 
little  used  during  the  first  10  months  of 
the  poverty  program,  and  that  it  would 
be  supposedly  politically  unwise  for  a 
Governor  to  block  Federal  funds  with 
this  power. 

This  argument  misses  the  point  com¬ 
pletely  and  bears  no  relation  to  what  has 
actually  happened  in  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  only 
four  or  five  actual  vetoes.  However,  this 
small  figure  totally  obscures  the  number 
of  times  that  a  Governor  may  have 
threatened  to  use  his  veto  in  order  to 
shape  a  program  to  his  own  desires. 

It  completely  obscures  the  number  of 
times  a  Governor  may  have  delayed  the 
inauguration  of  a  program  by  using  the 
30  days  he  has  at  his  disposal. 

I  can  only  repeat  that  such  veto  power 
is  unprecedented  in  programs  of  Federal 
aid  to  communities.  It  gives  a  Governor 
a  degree  of  power  that  bears  absolutely 
no  relationship  to  his  degree  of  responsi¬ 
bility. 

We  have  not  touched  the  Governor’s 
rightful  power  over  Federal  programs  af¬ 
fecting  his  State — such  as  Job  Corps 
camps  and  the  VISTA  program. 

We  do  seek  to  eliminate  the  Governor’s 
arbitrary,  unwarranted,  and  unprece- 
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dented  control  over  the  remainder  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
If  the  Fannin  amendment  fails,  the  next 
vote  will  occur  on  my  amendment,  which 
seeks  to  present  to  the  Senate  the  House 
plan  plus  the  addition  of  a  public  hear¬ 
ing. 

I  do  not  wish  Senators  to  misunder¬ 
stand  the  addition.  It  does  not  require 
elaborate  procedures;  but  the  hearing 
must  be  public. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  a 
compromise  between  the  points  of  view 
being  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the 
pending  amendment.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  its  will  on  a  range  of  alternatives. 

If  the  Fannin  amendment  is  adopted, 
it  will  restore  the  act  to  its  original  con¬ 
dition.  If  the  Fannin  amendment  fails, 
the  Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
choose  the  House  plan,  which  my  amend¬ 
ment  incorporates  with  the  addition  of 
the  hearing  requirement. 

If  that  amendment  fails,  we  shall  re¬ 
vert  to  the  langauge  of  the  bill,  which 
eliminates  the  veto  altogether. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  not  affect  all  of  the 
Governor’s  veto  provisions  in  the  act. 
The  existing  veto  provisions  for  Job 
Corps  centers  and  VISTA — the  Domestic 
Peace  Corps — projects  would  be  retained. 
However,  the  bill  would  eliminate  the 
veto  in  the  two  areas  where  the  present 
act  has  caused  problems — the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  and  the  community 
action  program. 

If  the  10 -percent  local  money  is  to  be 
matched  by  90-percent  Federal  money 
for  a  local  community  project,  it  is  none 
of  a  Governor’s  business  how  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  administered. 

Why  should  a  Governor  be  permitted 
to  do  what  I  know  Governors  have  done 
on  occasion:  insist,  as  a  condition  of  his 
approval,  that  a  repudiated  politician  be 
appointed,  someone  who  has  passed  “hot 
checks”;  someone  who  is  not  qualified  to 
administer  anything.  Why  should  I 
make  such  a  statement?  Because  I  once 
had  a  hot  check  given  to  me. 

Why  should  such  persons  be  allowed 
to  freeze  a  local  fund  as  a  condition  of 
cooperating  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  would  put  up  90  percent, 
while  the  State  put  up  only  10  percent? 
That  is  not  done  in  the  case  of  airports ; 
why  should  it  be  done  in  this  type  of 
program? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin].  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  (when 
his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  LMr. 


Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Tydings]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 45 


Aiken 

Fannin 

Prouty 

AUott 

Fong 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Bible 

Hill 

Russell,  S.C. 

Boggs 

Holland 

Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

SaltonstaJl 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Smith 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

Morton 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Tower 

Ellender 

Murphy 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Pearson 

NAYS — 45 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Morse 

Bass 

Javits 

Moss 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Muskie 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Long,  Mo. 

Neuberger 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Pastore 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Pulbright 

Mansfield 

Proxmire 

Gore 

McGovern 

Ribicoff 

Gruening 

McIntyre 

Smathers 

Harris 

McNamara 

Symington 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 

-10 

Byrd,  Va. 

Dodd 

Sparkman 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tydings 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Curtis 

McGee 

So  Mr.  Fannin’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  recapitulation. 

The  vote  was  recapitulated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  vote  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  reconsider  or  on  the  motion  to 
table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  vote  was  recapitulated. 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  assumed  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  request  a  recapitulation. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  request - 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  Senator’s  request  is  not  in 
order  until  the  vote  is  announced. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  Wy¬ 
oming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  would  vote 
“nay”  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  would  vote  “yea.” 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 44 


Anderson 

Jackson 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Javlts 

Moss 

Bass 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Muskie 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Long,  Mo. 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

Long,  La. 

Pastore 

Case 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Froxmire 

Gore 

McGovern 

Ribicoff 

Gruenlng 

McIntyre 

Symington 

Harris 

McNamara 

Tydings 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Inouye 

Montoya 

NAYS — 45 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Pi'outy 

Allott 

Fong 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Bible 

Hill 

Russell,  Ga. 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Russell,  S.C. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

SaltonstaU 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Smith 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

Morton 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Tower 

Ellender 

Murphy 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Pearson 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Byrd,  Va. 

Dodd 

McGee 

Church. 

Douglas 

Smathers 

Clark 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
should  know  that  the  Senate  just  failed 
to  table  a  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  desire  to  discuss  this  matter. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order — a  point  of  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  other  business  after  a  motion 
has  been  tabled.  That  ends  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  demand  a  recapitulation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
repeat  my  request.  I  believe  that  I  am 
in  order,  and  I  should  like  to  have  a  rul¬ 
ing  from  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  has  demanded  a  re¬ 
capitulation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  referring  to  my  motion,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  in  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  has  demanded  a  re¬ 
capitulation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  no  intervening  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President, 
which  one  has  precedence? 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
to  recapitulate. 

The  legislative  clerk  recapitulated  the 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  re¬ 
capitulation,  the  results  are  the  same, 
yeas  44,  nays  45,  and  the  motion  to  table 
is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  has  made  a  request  to  re¬ 
consider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  table  failed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
how  many  times  can  we  reconsider  a  re¬ 
consideration  of  a  vote? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  repeat  his  re¬ 
quest? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  many  times 
can  we  reconsider  a  reconsidered  vote, 
I  should  like  to  know. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which — the  vote 
that  was  just  taken - 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Can  the  vote  then 
be  reconsidered? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No.  This  is 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  This  is  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  did  not 
carry.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  is 
this  on  the  amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No.  This  is 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider.  ■ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  The  mover  was  not  a  voter 
on  the  prevailing  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  please  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 
There  are  too  many  Senators  standing 
in  the  well  away  from  their  seats. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  Sena¬ 
tors  please  take  their  seats?  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  vote  we  are  about  to 
take  is  a  vote  to  reconsider  the  vote  on 
the  amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BASS.  Now,  a  vote  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative  on  this  motion  would  be  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  previous  vote;  is  that  not 
correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  his  question?  [Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

Mr.  BASS.  I  will  restate  it.  A  vote 
in  the  affirmative  on  this  rollcall  would 
be  a  vote  to  agree  or  disagree  to  the 
previous  vote?  [Laughter.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  chair 
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will  attempt  to  help  the  confused  situa¬ 
tion  by  adding  his  own  confusion  to  it. 
The  Senate  voted,  first  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  committee  bill.  That 
amendment  failed  to  pass.  There  was, 
then,  a  motion  to  reconsider,  and  a  mo¬ 
tion  was  made  to  table.  The  Senate  held 
a  vote  on  the  motion  to  table  and  it 
failed. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  asks  to 
vote  on  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  itself  failed. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and - 

Mr.  BASS.  So,  if  a  Senator  wishes  the 
previous  vote  on  the  amendment  to 
stand,  he  would  vote  “nay,”  then,  on  the 
motion  to  reconsider? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  eminently  correct,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yea- 
and-nay  vote  has  been  ordered,  and  the 
Senator’s  inquiry  is  not  in  order. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  is  paired  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  would  vote 
“yea”  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  45, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 
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[No.  216  Leg.] 
YEAS— 45 


Aiken 

Fannin 

Prouty 

Allott 

Fong 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Bible 

Hill 

Russell,  S.C. 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

.  Jordan,  N.C. 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Smith 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

Morton 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Tower 

Ellender 

Murphy 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Pearson 

NAYS — 45 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Morse 

Bass 

Javits 

Moss 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Long,  Mo. 

Neuberger 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Pastore 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Proxmire 

Gore 

McGovern 

Ribicoff 

Gruening 

McIntyre 

Symington 

Harris 

McNamara 

Tydings 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hayden 

Momroney 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 

10 

Byrd,  Va. 

Dodd 

Smathers 

Church 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Curtis 

McGee 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  regular  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  regular 
order  has  been  called  for,  and  the  Chair 
votes  “nay.” 

The  motion  is  not  agreed  to. 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  not  agreed 
to  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  387 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  387. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  20, 
delete  lines  1  through  4,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof: 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  PLANS 

Sec.  15.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1) 
inserting  “of  part  B”  before  “of  title  I” 
and  (2)  striking  out  "and  such  plan  has  not 
been  disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days 
of  such  submission”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis¬ 
approved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days 
of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has 
been  reconsidered  by  the  Director  and,  after 
public  hearing  in  which  the  Governor  or  his 
authorized  representative  is  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appear,  found  by  the  Director  to  be 
fully  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part”. 

LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  ON  JAVITS  AND  PROUTY 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Javits  amendment,  now  pending,  has 
been  thoroughly  explained  this  after¬ 
noon. 

I  had  intended  to  suggest  to  the  Senate 
that  it  remain  in  session  until  about  8 
o’clock  tonight.  However,  in  view  of  cer¬ 
tain  developments  which  have  arisen,  the 
leadership  would  like  to  have  the  Senate 
go  out  of  session  at  7  o’clock  tonight. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits]  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] 


are  both  willing  to  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility,  the  Senate  concurring,  to  agree  to 
a  unanimous  consent  request  to  limit  de¬ 
bate  on  the  Javits  amendment  to  30  min¬ 
utes,  15  minutes  to  a  side,  to  be  con¬ 
trolled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  to  be  followed  by  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  That  would  complete  the  business 
of  the  Senate  for  today. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
have  an  amendment  to  offer  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Javits  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  Senate  is  to 
be  in  session  until  about  7  o’clock,  and 
if  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  an 
amendment,  we  could  allow  a  half  hour 
of  debate  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  to  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  him  and  me.  In  addition,  we  may 
not  need  all  the  time  allotted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  might  suggest 
that  the  time  on  the  side  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  may  not  be  used  entirely, 
knowing  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  wonder  about  the 
time  on  the  other  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  on  that 
amendment  would  be  equally  divided 
also. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  restate  his 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  hour  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  debate  on  the  Javits  amend¬ 
ment  and  all  amendments  thereto,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara]  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  allow 
time  out  of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  if  he  desires  additional  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
order  is  entered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  proposed  has 
been  very  thoroughly  explained.  It 
would  allow  Governors  to  veto  commu¬ 
nity  action  plans,  provided  that,  if  the 
Director  of  the  program  decided  that  he 
wished  to  override  the  veto,  he  could  do 
so  only  after  a  hearing.  Therefore,  the 
Governor  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  case  in  the  public  domain. 

I  have  also  made  it  clear  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  hearing  to  which  I  refer  could  be  an 
informal  public  hearing.  It  would  not 
have  to  be  surrounded  by  the  forms  of 
law  with  respect  to  public  hearings, 
whatever  may  be  the  general  statutes,  if 
a  statutory  public  hearing  were  provided 
for.  But  there  should  be  a  hearing,  and 
it  should  be  open  to  the  public.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  if  the  Senate  adopted  the 
amendment,  the  Administrator  would  be 


able  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
which  would  deal  with  the  subject 
adequately. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  in  exactly 
the  same  position,  and  face  exactly  the 
same  dilemma,  that  we  faced  a  year  ago. 
I  have  an  idea  as  to  what  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty  1  to  my  amendment  will  be.  He 
proposed  it  in  the  committee.  It  relates 
to  the  possibility  of  a  veto  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  which  would  be  subject  to  being 
sustained  or  overridden  by  his  own  State 
legislature.  Of  course,  that  is  a  variant 
of  the  Governor’s  veto  which  we  have 
dealt  with  by  a  very  close  vote.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  plan  which  I  have  offered 
to  the  Senate  is  the  only  plan  that  is 
likely  to  satisfy  those  who  feel  strongly 
about  States  rights,  and  those  who  feel 
strongly  about  the  poverty  program  in 
terms  of  being  able  to  reach  areas  which 
might  not  otherwise  be  reached. 

This  is  very  much  the  approach  the 
House  came  to  after  much  consideration. 
We  should  not  leave  it  to  the  House  bill, 
however,  because  we  had  experience  with 
that  the  last  time  the  bill  came  before 
the  Congress.  What  happened  the  last 
time  was  that  in  the  Senate  we  wrote  a 
veto  provision  into  the  bill,  and  the 
House  promptly  went  for  the  veto. 

Now  we  are  writing  no  veto  provision 
in  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  my  guess  is 
that  the  House  would  go  for  that,  unless 
the  Senate  manifests  its  will  that  it  de¬ 
sires  something  in  the  bill  to  deal  with 
the  Governors’  vetoes. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  real  danger  in 
letting  the  bill  leave  the  Senate  without 
such  a  provision  in  it,  because  we  had 
bad  experience  with  that  the  last  time. 
Notwithstanding  how  much  I  favor  the 
program,  I  was  very  unhappy  with  the 
way  the  matter  was  left,  and  I  would 
have  been  if  there  had  been  nothing  said 
about  a  veto.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
is  happening  now. 

In  other  words,  the  pendulum,  having 
swung  one  way,  is  swinging  the  other  way 
without  anything  in  the  bill  whatever 
with  respect  to  the  Governor’s  right  to 
veto.  It  does  provide  for  consultation, 
but  that  is  all.  Indeed,  that  was  an 
amendment  of  mine. 

So  having  learned  from  experience — 
and  we  have  certainly  learned  the  tough¬ 
ness  of  the  minds  of  Senators  today  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  minds  are  pretty 
much  what  they  were  a  year  ago.  The 
voting  then  was  very  close,  and  it  is  just 
as  close  today,  give  or  take  absentees  on 
each  side.  Let  us  learn  from  experience 
that  many  of  us  got  something  we  did 
not  want  in  the  veto,  so  that  we  shall  not 
get  something  that  others  of  us  do  not 
want,  which  is  no  veto  whatever,  or  no 
reference  to  a  veto  whatever. 

I  know  that  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
this  issue  feel  very  strongly.  Normally, 
compromise  falls  between  the  two  stools. 
That  is  why  life  is  often  such  a  sharp 
change  from  one  side  to  the  other,  which 
is  exactly  what  we  are  saying  here.  I  do 
not  expect  to  convince  every  Sena¬ 
tor,  but  I  hope  that  there  are  enough 
minds  in  the  Senate  who  will  look  at  the 
question  coolly  and  will  recognize  that 
we  need  some  compromise  between  the 
two  views.  We  have  the  House  approach 
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of  record  for  a  compromise,  and  it  should 
be  latched  into  the  bill.  That  is  the  plan 
that  apparently  represents  the  middle- 
of-the-road  approach.  I  should  like  to 
see  that  the  Director  has  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  is  provided  in  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
The  Senator’s  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  refer  to  page  118  of 
the  record.  The  Director  himself  has 
testified  that  the  amendment  contained 
in  the  House  bill  provides  a  workable  ap¬ 
proach. 

He  said: 

The  existing  veto  provision,  considered  in 
the  light  of  our  overall  experience,  has  oc¬ 
casioned  a  few  administrative  difficulties. 
The  House  amendment,  as  we  understand  it, 
is  directed  to  cases  where  the  veto  might  be 
used  for  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  discrimina¬ 
tory  purposes.  It  thus  retains  the  basic 
format  of  the  existing  provision  with  the 
addition  of  what  is  essentially  a  review  pro¬ 
cedure.  Since  the  present  provisions  have, 
as  indicated,  presented  few  difficulties  from 
an  administrative  standpoint,  we  consider 
that  this — 

Meaning  the  House  version — 
represents  a  sound  way  of  approaching  the 
practical  and  procedural  problems  involved 
in  any  modification. 

In  short,  the  Senate  now  having 
turned  down  the  proposal  to  restore  the 
veto  provision,  I  deeply  believe  that  a 
majority  of  this  body,  leaving  aside  the 
feelings  as  reflected  by  the  last  vote, 
ought  at  least  to  put  into  the  bill  what 
is  considered  to  be  a  workable  plan, 
which  will  give  dignity  to  the  authority 
of  the  Governor.  At  the  same  time  it 
will  not  give  absolute  power  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  over  the  projects  under  the  bill, 
but  will  give  him  a  great  deal  of  power. 

1  would  be  the  last  to  underestimate  the 
Influence  of  a  Governor’s  veto  and  the 
fact  that  the  Administrator  would  have 
to  hurdle  public  hearings  in  order  to 
overrule  him,  with  all  the  difficulty 
which  such  action  implies. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  House  provision  and 
the  Senate  provision  is  that  the  Gover¬ 
nors  would  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
a  public  hearing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 

2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  the 
difference? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  if  the  Sen¬ 
ate  should  adopt  the  amendment,  it 
would  be  taken  to  conference  with  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and 
we  could  hope  that  an  opportunity  would 


be  afforded  to  a  Governor  for  a  hearing 
after  that  Governor  had  indicated  his 
disapproval  of  a  project. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

1  should  also  like  to  point  out  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
since  he  himself  has  offered  a  similar 
idea  in  relation  to  the  urban  affairs  bill, 
that  I  have  already  made  the  legislative 
record  that  the  hearing  would  not  be  a 
public  hearing  surrounded  by  statutory 
procedures,  but  it  would  be  an  informal 
public  hearing.  That  is  what  I  have  in 
mind. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  conferees  feel 
that  they  should  write  the  conference 
report  in  that  way,  that  would  be  satis¬ 
factory. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  debate  up  to 
now  has  brought  out  most  of  the  salient 
points  on  the  overall  subject.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  things  that  I 
would  object  to  in  the  amendment  is  the 
fact  that  it  would  retain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Governor  the  ability  to  delay  a  proj¬ 
ect  for  30  days,  and  during  that  30- 
day  period  the  people  in  a  local  com¬ 
munity  could  be  intimidated  in  a  com¬ 
munity  facility  program.  Therefore,  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  rejected 
if  it  continues  to  have  that  very  ob¬ 
jectionable  feature  in  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo¬ 
rum  with  the  time  to  be  charged  equally 
to  both  sides.  I  am  looking  for  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  to  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
time  is  still  reserved  by  the  opponents 
and  proponents  of  my  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
may  offer  an  amendment  or  whatever 
else  he  wishes  to  offer  to  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
is  this  a  part  of  the  Senator’s  time  or  is 
it  additional  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  it  is  not  additional 
time.  It  is  a  part  of  the  time  under  my 
control. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  dispensed  with,  but  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  1,  line  1,  strike  all  * 
through  to  the  end  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

“Sec.  15.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended. 

“(1)  by  inserting  ‘part  B  of’  immediately 
before  ‘title  I’;  and 

"(2)  by  amending  the  proviso  thereof  to 
read  as  follows:  ‘Provided,  however.  That 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  contracts, 
agreements,  grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance 
(1)  to  any  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  existence  on  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  Act;  or  (2)  in  any  State  in  which  the 
Legislature  of  such  State,  has,  by  concur¬ 
rent  resolution,  provided  that  subsequent 
disapprovals  of  any  such  plan  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  shall  be  advisory  only.’  ” 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
propose  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  pompromise  on  the  question  of  the 
Governor’s  veto.  The  motion  to  restore 
the  existing  language  of  section  209(c) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has 
been  defeated.  As  the  bill  now  stands, 
there  is  no  provision  whatsoever  for  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  State  authorities  in 
the  approval  of  programs  under  titles 
I-B  and  H-A  of  the  Act. 

My  proposal  is  an  attempt  to  find  a 
middle  ground.  It  places  the  final  de¬ 
cision  as  to  whether  the  Governor  shall 
have  the  veto  power  not  in  the  hands  of 
a  Federal  appointee,  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  popularly  elected  legislatures  of 
the  States  themselves. 

Simply,  my  amendment  provides  that 
a  Governor  shall  continue  to  have  the 
power  to  effectively  disapprove  projects 
under  titles  I-B  and  n-A  unless  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  his  State,  by  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion,  provides  that  the  Governor’s  ap¬ 
proval  shall  be  advisory  only. 

Thus,  the  legislature  could  strip  the 
Governor  of  his  veto  authority  in  all 
future  cases  by  providing  that  it  should 
be  advisory  and  not  binding  on  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  legislature  could  not  interfere  with 
a  previous  veto  cast  by  the  Governor. 
It  could  only  strip  him  of  the  authority 
to  make  future  vetoes. 

The  legislature  would  not  be  given 
authority  to  strip  the  Governor  of  the 
power  to  veto  any  specific  project. 

The  authority  would  be  to  strip  the 
Governor  of  all  future  veto  power,  not 
just  the  power  to  veto  a  certain  proposal. 
Of  course,  a  legislature  could  always 
rescind  the  concurrent  resolution  at  a 
later  date,  thus  restoring  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  his  full  unimpaired  power  under 
section  209(c)  of  the  act. 

This  amendment  would  put  a  check 
on  a  Governor  who  might  be  tempted 
to  wield  his  veto  power  for  purposes  other 
than  the  best  interests  of  the  war  on 
poverty  program.  A  Governor  tempted 
to  cast  a  veto  would  know  that  such  an 
action,  if  indefensible  and  offensive  to 
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a  substantial  number  of  people  in  his 
State,  could  well  result  in  a  resolution 
by  the  legislature  depriving  him  of  au¬ 
thority  to  cast  any  future  vetoes.  By 
making  the  Governor’s  veto  power  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  popular  will  of  the  people 
of  his  State,  as  expressed  through  their 
representatives  in  the  legislature,  an  im¬ 
portant  safeguard  is  established  against 
its  abuse. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  happen 
that  a  Federal  official  were  eager  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  antipoverty  project  in  a  State, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  State  were  opposed  to  such  project, 
the  Governor  would  be  able  to  protect 
their  interests  and  wishes  by  vetoing 
the  project.  Under  H.R.  8283  the  people 
of  a  State  would  be  completely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  will  of  the  Director  of  OEO, 
who  could  ignore  the  advice  and  wishes 
of  the  Governor,  legislature,  and  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  that  State. 

This  amendment  does  not  authorize  or 
require  the  legislature  of  a  State  to  pass 
upon  any  project  to  be  carried  on  in  that 
State.  It  merely  states  that  when  a  cer¬ 
tain  event  takes  place — the  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  legislature — the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  that  State  shall  henceforth  be 
limited  to  advising  OEO  as  to  certain 
projects,  and  may  not  forbid  OEO  from 
going  ahead  without  his  consent. 

Briefly,  the  present  law  gives  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  a  right. 

In  the  House  bill,  the  Director  of  OEO 
is  authorized  to  strip  the  Governor  of 
that  right. 

In  the  Senate  bill  now  before  us.  Con¬ 
gress  strips  the  Governor  of  that  right. 

In  my  amendment,  the  legislature  of 
the  State,  presumably  elected  according 
to  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule  and  thus 
perfectly  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  strip  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  that  right. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted  and  a 
legislature  subsequently  strips  a  Gover¬ 
nor  of  his  right  to  veto,  local  people  in 
that  State  will  know  where  the  respon¬ 
sibility  lies  and  will  be  able  to  consider 
the  affair  at  the  local  level  in  the  next 
State  election.  In  the  House  bill,  the 
only  recourse  is  an  appeal  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  bureaucrat.  In  the  Senate  bill, 
the  only  recourse  is  an  appeal  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  In  my  amendment, 
the  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  members 
of  the  State  legislature,  who  are  more 
readily  accessible  to  the  citizen  and  more 
knowledgeable  of  the  events  within  that 
State. 

This  amendment  is  a  natural,  Mr. 
President,  for  those  who  believe  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  exercised  at  the  level  closest  to 
the  people.  It  is  also  a  natural  for  those 
who  champion  the  one-man,  one-vote 
rule — as  a  means  of  obtaining  equal  rep¬ 
resentation  for  all  in  State  legislatures. 
Would  these  advocates  who  urge  that 
every  inhabitant  of  a  State  have  an  equal 
voice  in  that  State’s  legislature,  now 
turn  around  and  argue  that  a  decision  of 
this  nature — which  directly  affects  the 
everyday  lives  of  those  inhabitants — not 
be  made  by  the  popularly  elected  legisla¬ 
ture,  but  by  the  Congress  in  Washing¬ 
ton?  I  certainly  hope  not,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  think  that  the  Prouty  proposal 


is  a  reasonable  way  to  settle  the  matter, 
a  way  that  keeps  in  sight  the  need  for 
local  control,  but  at  the  same  time  per¬ 
mits  the  people  of  a  State,  acting 
through  their  State  representatives  and 
senators,  to  override  a  Governor’s  veto 
that  is,  in  their  opinion,  out  of  keeping 
with  their  own  best  interests. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  to  say  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  the  Governor’s  veto  shall 
prevail  unless  the  legislature  by  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  takes  away  that  right 
and  leaves  the  decision  to  the  Federal 
Administrator? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct.  The 
decision  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  legislature,  and  through  that 
means,  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator’s 
amendment  would  remove  the  criticism 
in  the  committee  report  of  letting  the 
Governor  have  the  absolute  say,  if  that 
power  be  given  to  him,  without  the  legis¬ 
lature  having  opportunity  to  override 
him. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  is  a  fair  compromise,  and 
overcomes  the  objections  voiced  earlier. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Once  the  legis¬ 
lature  adopted  such  a  resolution,  its  ac¬ 
tion  would  apply  to  any  projects  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct. 

I  have  had  placed  on  the  desks  of 
Senators  an  explanation  of  the  so-called 
Prouty  veto  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  committee  considered  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Senator  Prouty.  It  was  the 
subject  of  considerable  debate,  and  I  my¬ 
self  gave  careful  thought  to  it.  As  I 
see  it,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  be  constructive  and  crea¬ 
tive  in  suggesting  another  compromise  to 
the  Senate. 

The  difficulty  that  his  substitute  pre¬ 
sents  to  me  is  that  it  lacks  the  flexibil¬ 
ity  of  my  amendment,  because  the  legis¬ 
lature  would  have  to  exercise  its  power 
on  a  generic  basis;  that  is,  by  either  al¬ 
lowing  or  not  allowing  a  Governor  to 
exercise  an  absolute  veto  over  programs 
in  the  future.  Hence,  the  amendment 
does  not  have  the  flexibility  of  enabling 
the  antipoverty  programs  to  be  dealt 
with  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  the  plan 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
suggested  would  throw  the  entire  mat¬ 
ter  at  one  time  into  a  tremendous  politi¬ 
cal  straggle  between  the  Governor  and 
the  State  legislature,  because  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  would  hardly  recommend  such  a 
procedure  to  a  State  legislature;  he 
would  rather  keep  the  power  himself. 
Therefore,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  State  legislature  would  be  acting 
against  the  Governor.  Consider  what 
might  happen  if  a  Governor  and  a  State 
legislature  were  of  different  political 
parties. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  My  amendment  puts 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
The  people  would  exercise  the  veto. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot  accept  that 
explanation,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Governor  is  elected  by 
the  people,  too.  We  are  elected  by  the 
people.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  elected  by  the  people.  The 
fact  that  authority  is  delegated  to  vari¬ 
ous  officials  does  not  make  it  any  less 
an  act  of  the  people.  In  my  judgment, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  this  amendment 
gives  the  authority  to  the  people  and 
that  everything  else  does  not.  That  is 
not  the  nature  of  our  government.  If 
we  wanted  to  give  the  decision  to  the 
people,  we  would  have  a  town  meeting 
on  every  project. 

I  believe  that  we  must  construct  a 
plan  which  would  be  selective  enough 
to  deal  with  the  entire  problem  on  a 
project-by-project  basis.  I  believe  that 
what  we  are  asked  to  do  here  would  in¬ 
volve  us  in  a  monumental  straggle  be¬ 
tween  State  legislatures  and  Governors 
which  would  outshine  the  issues  on  any 
given  project  and  which,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  could  easily  vitiate  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  the  projects,  which  would  fall 
down  the  hatch,  depending  on  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  political  straggle. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  that  as  the  end 
result  of  the  Governor’s  veto.  As  we  live 
in  our  society,  if  a  Governor  were  to  veto 
a  project  and  get  a  hearing  concerning 
that  veto,  it  would  be  a  rather  rare  case 
when  an  administrator  in  Washington 
would  override  the  Governor’s  veto. 
That  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  However, 
the  administrator  could  override  it  in  the 
case  of  injustice  or  discrimination.  He 
could  do  it  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  and 
not  on  the  generic  basis  of  the  power  of 
the  Governor  or  of  the  State  legislature. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  has  used  creativ¬ 
ity  and  ingenuity  in  coming  forth  with 
another  idea.  However,  with  all  due  re¬ 
spect,  I  believe  that  the  plan  which  I 
have  suggested  to  the  Senate  is  the  best 
plan.  It  would  avoid  the  danger  which 
we  suffered  before  of  going  to  one  ex¬ 
treme  of  the  scale  when  granting  the 
veto  power.  Now  we  encounter  the  new 
danger  of  going  to  the  other  extreme  of 
the  scale  when  no  veto  power  is  provided. 

I  believe  that  the  plan  which  we  have 
before  us  in  my  amendment  pursues  a 
method  which  has  already  been  followed 
by  the  other  body.  It  would  be  a  fair 
compromise.  It  would  work.  The  Di¬ 
rector  himself  said  in  the  hearings  that 
it  would  be  workable  and  that  it  is  his 
best  answer  to  the  dilemma  in  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote  down 
the  substitute  amendment  and  vote  af¬ 
firmatively  upon  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  requests  for  time  on  this  side.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  Prouty 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  many  ways  the  pending  amendment  is 
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worse  than  the  absolute  veto  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  law.  One  vice  is  the  veto,  and  the 
other  vice  is  the  appeal  to  the  Director 
of  the  anti -poverty  program.  It  would 
lead  to  political  confusion. 

These  projects  especially  those  allow¬ 
ing  students  to  work  in  the  summer  and 
be  prepared  to  go  to  school  in  the  fall 
ought  to  be  expedited.  If  we  were  to 
permit  the  proposal  to  go  to  another  gov¬ 
ernmental  body,  a  body  such  as  a  State 
legislature,  some  of  which  meet  only  once 
every  2  years,  it  would  lead  to  more  con¬ 
fusion.  The  programs  would  be  lost. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  worst  of  all 
the  proposals. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  one -half  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  most  Senators  are  not 
aware  that  a  substitute  amendment  is 
pending,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  quorum  call,  the  time  for 
which  I  suggest  be  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  both  sides,  so  that  Senators  can  be 
apprised  of  the  parliamentary  situation 
before  they  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  purpose  of  the  quorum  call  was  to 
acquaint  Members  of  the  Senate  with 
the  parliamentary  situation  which  has 
developed  since  the  unanimous-consent 
request  on  time  was  agreed  to.  My 
amendment  was  then  pending.  It  was 
the  subject  of  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest.  Since  that  time  a  substitute  has 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty],  which  would  give 
the  Governors  absolute  veto  power  but 
would  vest  in  the  State  legislature  of 
each  State  the  power  to  take  away  the 
Governor’s  absolute  veto  authority  and 
leave  him  with  an  advisory  veto,  which 
could  be  overridden  by  the  Director.  It 
does  not  contain  a  provision  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing,  which  my  amendment  does, 
in  case  of  such  veto. 

The  Senate  has  a  choice  between  the 
two  alternatives  which  I  have  described, 
and  which  I  have  previously  described  at 
great  length. 

I  should  like  to  sum  up  my  own  argu¬ 
ment  by  saying  that  the  last  time  we 
had  the  problem  before  us,  last  year, 
we  adopted  the  absolute  veto  amend¬ 
ment.  It  went  over  to  the  House  and 
was  promptly  agreed  to.  Now  if  the 
bill  stands  as  it  is  with  its  no-veto  pro¬ 
vision,  that  may  well  be  what  will  happen 
in  the  House  again,  and  we  shall  have 
frustrated  the  effort  to  have  a  Gover¬ 
nor  have  any  voice.  My  proposal  gives 
the  Governors  a  flexible  opportunity  to 


be  heard  in  a  very  effective  way,  with 
respect  to  individual  projects,  which  is 
I  think  what  is  required  by  the  situation. 

My  amendment  gives  the  Governor  the 
right  to  have  a  public  hearing  before  his 
veto  can  be  overridden  by  the  Director. 
Th£t  makes  it  difficult  for  an  adminis¬ 
trator  to  overrule  the  Governor.  But 
it  makes  it  possible  when  he  feels  that 
strongly  about  it  and  is  likely  to  appeal 
to  the  public  about  it. 

My  amendment  is  a  fair  compro¬ 
mise.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  for  it. 
I  prefer  it  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty], 
which  would  go  the  other  way  and  in 
the  direction  of  leaving  the  law  as  it 
is.  That  amendment  raises  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  involving  the  legislatures  and 
the  Governors  in  a  confrontation,  which 
I  do  not  favor,  and  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  not  favor  it. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  Prouty  amendment  was  offered  in 
committee,  discussed  in  committee,  and 
voted  down  in  committee.  Therefore, 
speaking  for  the  committee,  I  hope  the 
Prouty  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

We  have  discussed  the  subject  of  the 
Governor’s  veto  at  great  length  this  af¬ 
ternoon.  An  amendment  to  reaffirm  the 
total  veto  power  as  it  exists  in  present 
law  was  defeated. 

Now  the  Senator  from  New  York  of¬ 
fers  a  modified  version. 

His  amendment  would  pick  up  the 
language  as  it  appeared  in  the  original 
House  bill,  which  would  permit  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  OEO  to  override  a  Governor’s 
veto. 

However,  he  adds  another  provision  to 
the  House  language  by  stipulating  fur¬ 
ther  that  there  be  a  public  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  Director  of  OEO  could  take  such 
action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  a 
public  hearing  simply  would  add  further 
delay  and  confusion  to  the  situation. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  it  is  the 
threat  of  a  veto  and  the  delaying  tactics 
of  some  Governors  that  has  been  more 
obstructive  to  the  aims  of  the  economic 
opportunity  program,  than  the  actual 
veto. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  rather  than  help¬ 
ing  the  situation,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  carries  with  it 
the  threat  of  further  confusion. 

I  hope  the  Javits  amendment  will  be 
defeated 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Do  Senators 
yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 


ming  [Mr.  McGee]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras¬ 
ka  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

[No.  217  Leg.] 

YEAS — 44 


Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Randolph 

Allott 

Hill 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Holland 

Russell,  S.C. 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Saltonstall  * 

Carlsoh 

Jordan, Idaho 

Scott 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Smith 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Stennis  ' 

Dominick 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Morton 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Tower 

Ervin 

Murphy 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fong 

Prouty 

NAYS — 47 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Moss 

Bass 

Javits 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Nelson 

Bible 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Long,  Mo. 

Pas  tore 

Burdick 

Long,  La. 

Pell 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Proxmire 

Case 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Smathers 

Fulbright 

McIntyre 

Symington 

Gore 

McNamara 

Tydings 

Gruenlng 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Harris 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 

-9 

Byrd,  Va. 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Church 

Dodd 

McGee 

Clark 

Hayden 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Prouty’s  amendment  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  Javits  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  vote  now  recurs  upon 
my  amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  as  originally  proposed  and  debated 
most  of  the  afternoon? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Yes.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
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been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll;  and  Mr.  Aiken  voted  “yea”  when 
his  name  was  called. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  time  left  on  that  amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yea- 
and-nay  vote  is  now  in  process. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  the  yea-and-nay  vote  now 
underway. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  under¬ 
way.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  has  voted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  has  all  time  been  yielded  back? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  regular  order,  please. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  regular 
order  is  demanded.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  .con¬ 
cluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  McGee]  are  absent  oh  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Connect¬ 
icut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family  and,  if  present  and  voting, 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 

[No.  218  Leg.] 

YEAS — 23 


Aiken 

Fong 

Russell,  S.C. 

Bible 

Javits 

Russell,  Ga. 

Boggs 

Jordan,  N.C. 

SaltonstaU 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cannon 

McIntyre 

Smith 

Case 

Morton 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Pearson 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ervin 

Randolph 

NAYS — 67 

Allott 

Holland 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Hruska 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Bass 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Past  ore 

Bennett 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pell 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Lausche 

Proxmire 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Ribicoff 

Dirksen 

Long,  La. 

Robertson 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Simpson 

'Douglas 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Ellender 

McGo  vern 

Symington 

Fannin 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Fulbright 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Gore 

Miller 

Tydtngs 

Gruening 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Harris 

Monroney 

Williams,  Del. 

Hart 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Hickenlooper 

Moss 

Hill 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Byrd,  Va.  Curtis  McGee 

Carlson  Dodd  Sparkman 

Church  Hayden 

Clark  McCarthy 

So  Mr.  Javits’  amendment  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  20, 
line  14,  after  “community  action  agency” 
if  is  proposed  to  insert:  “and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  in  which  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  located”. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  having  the 
Governor  given  responsibility  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  subject.  The  Senate  has 
seen  fit  not  to  give  the  Governor  the 
responsibility.  I  believe  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  have  offered  is  acceptable 
to  both  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  The  na¬ 
tional  Director  now  gives  5  days’  notice 
to  the  community  director  as  to  what 
the  national  Director  intends  to  do  in 
connection  with  any  community  action. 
The  amendment  adds  that  the  same  no¬ 
tice  shall  also  be  given  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  in  which  the  community  is 
located. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  basis  of  the  explanation  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  want  the  amendment  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  without  an  understanding  being 
had  by  Senators  that  it  does  not  add 
anything  to  the  situation.  I  do  not  like 
to  have  the  Senate  accept  it,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  object  to  the  acceptance  of 
it  if  the  Senate  wishes  to  accept  it.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  be  fooled 
about  this  matter.  The  amendment  does 
not  add  anything  to  the  power  of  the 
Governor.  It  looks  like  window  dressing, 
with  the  little  coloring  of  notice  to  the 
Governor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  it  does  add  something.  I  agree 
that  it  does  not  give  the  Governor  the 
veto  power.  What  it  does  do  is  to  make 
certain  that  the  Governor,  within  5 
days  after  the  National  Director  wishes 
to  establish  something  in  a  community, 
and  now,  under  the  bill,  must  give  the 
community  director  notice  that  he  in¬ 
tends  to  do  so,  shall  also  give  the  same 
notice  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  the  community  is  located. 

It  gives  the  Governor  an  opportunity 
to  understand  what  is  proposed,  and  to 
temper  it,  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

We  have  been  defeated  on  the  other 
amendments.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
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giving  the  Governors  a  veto.  That  has 
been  taken  away.  As  I  see  it,  what  we 
wish  to  do  is  to  give  the  Governor  notice 
so  that  he  can  take  a  part  in  working  out 
whatever  problems  might  exist,  smooth¬ 
ing  them  down,  and  tempering  the  situ¬ 
ation  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  That  is 
what  my  amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  would  such  action 
prevent  further  efforts  to  present  a  meth¬ 
od  of  preserving  the  right  of  veto  tomor¬ 
row  or  whatever  other  time  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  might  be  made? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
knows  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  offer 
amendments  to  any  other  portion  of  the 
bill  that  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  the  amend¬ 
ment  apply  to  section  209(c)? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Section  209(b). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  would 
apply  to  section  209(d),  which  deals 
with  applications  from  private  nonprofit 
agencies.  It  provides  that  the  Governor 
shall  receive  notice  at  the  same  time  that 
the  director,  namely  the  Director*  of  the 
antipoverty  program,  gets  such  notice. 
That  action  is  entirely  consistent  with 
what  we  adopted  in  relation  to  section 
209(a)  for  continuing  consultation  with 
appropriate  State  agencies.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  consult  unless  the  parties  know 
what  they  wish  to  consult  about. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  has  spelled  that  out  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  particular  question  con¬ 
tained  in  section  209(d). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
the  bill  may  be  amended  line  by  line, 
title  by  title,  and  section  by  section,  with 
the  exception  of  the  exact  words  that 
have  been  added  or  proposed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  a  further  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  amendment  is  an 
amendment  to  section  209(d)? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  section  209(d),  on  page  20,  line 
14.  I  should  like  to  read  what  that  sec¬ 
tion  provides. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  satisfied.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [put¬ 
ting  the  question] . 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  386 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  24, 
between  lines  15  and  16,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section: 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  18.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  601  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  “apd  who  shall  hold  no 
other  Federal  office  of  equivalent  rank.”. 

Renumber  the  subsequent  sections  of 
the  bill  accordingly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  un¬ 
derstanding  is  that  the  amendment  laid 
before  the  Senate  tonight  will  be  the 
pending  question  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  hour  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  eve¬ 
ning,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  vote  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  which  is  now  the 
pending  business,  to  provide  a  full-time 
administrator  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

In  so  doing,  I  wish  to  make  three 
points  points  clear: 

First.  I  believe  in  the  concept  of,  and 
am  highly  sympathetic  with  the  need  for 
the  President’s  war  on  poverty.  A  na¬ 
tion  as  rich  in  resources  as  is  the  United 
States,  with  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  living  in  abundance,  must  accept 
its  responsibilities  to  give  a  helping  hand 
to  that  portion  of  our  population  not  in 
the  mainstream  of  American  economic 
and  cultural  life.  I  intend,  therefore,  to 
support  and  vote  for  the  expanded  au¬ 
thorization  contained  in  this  bill. 

Second.  Great  and  rapid  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  several  programs  com¬ 
prising  the  war  on  poverty,  and  I  am 
quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  program 
as  new  and  as  big  as  this  one  is,  neces¬ 
sarily  must  have  some  unfortunate  mis¬ 
takes  in  administration  and  resultant 
snarls  of  redtape  as  it  gets  underway.  I 
think,  however,  there  have  been  more 
ministrative  difficulties  and  redtape  than 
the  situation  warrants.  I  feel  that  at 
least  rapid  improvement  is  needed. 

I  commend  the  Senate  committee  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  McNamara]  for  recommending 


an  authorization  figure  lower  than  that 
approved  by  the  House.  I  understand 
the  recommended  authorization  in  this 
bill  is  $245  million  less  than  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  House,  plus  $150  million 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  new  program 
under  the  Nelson  amendment;  thus  the 
authorization  is  $95  million  less  than  was 
approved  by  the  House.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  request  of  the  administration, 
and  it  represents,  I  feel,  less  of  a  crash 
program  and  more  of  an  orderly  pro¬ 
gram,  which  I  think  will  help  those  who 
administer  it  to  reduce  some  of  its  ad¬ 
ministrative  difficulties. 

Third.  Furthermore,  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  the  program  be  directed  by 
a  full-time  administrator.  Mr.  Shriver 
is  an  outstanding  public  servant.  He 
has  done  a  truly  remarkable  job  with  the 
Peace  Corps,  but  the  war  on  poverty  is 
big  enough  and  important  enough  to 
have  the  undivided  attention  of  its  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Mr.  Shriver  brings  an 
amazing  zeal  and  great  ability  to  this 
job,  but  he  cannot  do  everything. 

Examples  of  incidents  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  recently  in  Oklahoma  will  serve 
to  point  up  my  concern  for  the  present 
administration  of  this  program. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  a  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  was  underway. 
Then  its  funds  expired  in  midsummer, 
and  the  young  people  had  to  be  dis¬ 
charged.  The  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation  was  told  by  the  Federal  of¬ 
ficials  that  the  renewal  of  the  contract 
had  been  approved,  but  official  approval 
was  not  forthcoming.  There  was  great 
confusion  in  the  Oklahoma  City  com¬ 
munity,  much  adverse  press  and  result-, 
ing  loss  of  interest  and  confidence  in  the 
program.  Even  Time  magazine  carried 
a  critical  report  on  this  incident  where 
300  young  people  were  discharged  and 
later  rehired. 

In  Clinton,  Okla.,  an  application  was 
filed  for  an  Operation  Head  Start  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation  was  notified  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  had  been  approved,  and  we  notified 
the  local  leaders  in  late  June.  By  mid- 
July,  no  official  word  had  been  received 
by  them  from  OEO.  Our  office  contacted 
OEO  and  was  told  that  the  project  was 
being  held  up  because  there  had  been  no 
waiver  of  the  Governor’s  veto  of  the 
project.  Upon  investigation,  it  was 
found  that  the  waiver  had  long  since 
been  given  by  the  Governor,  but  appar¬ 
ently  had  been  lost.  Thereafter,  the 
project  was  approved  retroactively  so  as 
to  pay  faculty  salaries,  but  a  great  part 
of  the  summer  was  lost  for  the  young 
people  the  program  intended  to  benefit. 

In  Altus,  Okla.,  local  sponsors  of  a 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  be¬ 
came  concerned  about  delay  in  action  on 
their  application  and  asked  our  office 
to  check  on  it  for  them.  They  gave  us 
the  project  number,  and  we  used  the 
project  number  on  our  contact  with  Fed¬ 
eral  officials.  We  were  given  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  project  had  high  priority 
and  would  be  approved  soon. 

Later  it  was  discovered,  and  we  were 
notified,  that  the  Federal  officials  had 
the  wrong  project  in  mind  when  they 
gave  us  this  notification  and  that  the 


project  application  inquired  about  had 
never  gotten  out  of  the  regional  office. 

Oklahoma  City  filed  a  planning  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  community  action  project. 
Notification  was  given  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  had  been  approved,  but  nearly  a 
month  later,  it  had  not  been  funded. 
Our  office  was  informed  that  the  prob¬ 
able  cause  in  the  funding  delay  was  a 
lack  of  waiver  of  veto  by  the  Governor. 
We  passed  this  information  on  to  the 
interested  local  parties  as  reliable  infor¬ 
mation.  Later  we  learned  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  wired  his  waiver  of  veto  the 
very  day  that  approval  had  been  an¬ 
nounced,  nearly  a  month  earlier. 

I  am  sure  that  a  part  of  the  problem 
illustrated  by  these  examples  is  that  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  the  war  on  poverty  are 
administered  by  different  agencies,  and 
lines  of  responsibility  are  not  always 
clear.  However,  there  seems  to  be  much 
undue  delay,  sloppy  public  relations  and 
too  much  misinformation  which  em¬ 
barrasses  friends  of  the  program  and 
undermines  community  support  and 
interest. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  sharply  stated 
list  of  criteria  by  which  programs  are 
to  be  evaluated,  and  in  many  instances 
it  is  impossible  to  get  agreement  among 
various  evaluators. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  have 
a  full-time  Administrator  of  this  program 
on  the  national  level,  and  authorization 
figures  should  be  held  to  the  amounts 
approved  by  the  Senate  committee  so 
that  we  allow  time  for  the  realities  of  the 
program  to  catch  up  with  its  aspirations. 

We  need  a  well-staffed,  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  regional  office  in  our  area  of  Amer¬ 
ica  immediately.  I  understand  that 
progress  is  being  made  on  this,  and  it 
is  long  overdue.  Clear  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation,  sources  of  reliable  information, 
must  be  provided  the  public. 

Administrators  at  various  levels  in  the 
program  need  to  have  a  less  defensive 
attitude  toward  the  Congress.  The  local 
citizens  generally  come  to  Members  of 
the  Congress  for  assistance  and  infor¬ 
mation,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
Members  of  Congress  cannot  work  to¬ 
gether  in  a  joint  effort  with  administra¬ 
tors  of  this  program  and  local  communi¬ 
ties,  since  our  goals  are  the  same.  But 
to  do  so,  we  must  be  kept  up  to  date  and 
must  be  furnished  reliable  information. 

I  state  these  criticisms  and  my  own 
feelings  in  a  helpful  spirit,  as  one  of 
those  who  support  the  war  on  poverty, 
founded  upon  the  sound  principle  that 
it  is  a  much  better  investment  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  a  much  more  humane  and 
cheaper  investment  to  help  people  get 
the  necessary  skills  and  education  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  be  productive  and  self- 
sufficient,  than  it  is  to  bear  the  costs  of 
welfare  and  crime,  which  almost  in¬ 
evitably  will  result  from  nonaction. 

I  hesitate  to  detract  from  a  good  pro¬ 
gram,  but  I  state  these  suggestions  only 
after  having  made  them  in  writing  to 
Mr.  Shriver  in  a  letter  dated  July  15, 
1965,  a  letter  which,  as  yet,  has  not  been 
acknowledged. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Javits  amendment 
to  provide  a  full-time  Administrator  for 
OEO.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  will  cure 
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the  administrative  ills  with  which  this 
program  is  beset,  but  it  is  one  way  of 
showing  that,  as  one  who  supports  the 
aims  of  the  war  on  poverty,  I  feel  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement  of  its 
administration. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  talk  about  poverty,  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  people.  We  are  talking  about 
10  million  families,  American  families, 
who  try  to  shelter,  feed,  and  clothe  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children  on  less  than  $60 
a  week. 

An  equally  startling  figure  that  came 
out  of  hearings  on  this  bill  is  that  in  this 
great  country  of  ours,  we  have  4  y2  mil¬ 
lion  rural  families  who  are  trying  to  live 
on  weekly  incomes  of  less  than  $60. 

What  makes  this  picture  darker  is  that 
in  rural  America  we  have  over  500,000 
poor  families  with  a  family  head  older 
than  55  with  less  than  an  eighth  grade 
education.  In  my  own  State  of  Texas, 
there  are  over  39,000  such  families. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  their  chances 
of  climbing  out  of  poverty  are  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  those  with  family  heads 
who  are  younger. 

We  have  also  learned  in  our  hearings 
and  from  some  economists  that  poverty 
in  this  country  is  about  equally  divided 
between  urban  and  rural  areas — and  if 
there  is  any  difference  it  is  caused  by  the 
population  makeup  of  our  country. 
More  people  live  in  cities  than  in  towns, 
and  for  this  reason  rural  poverty  is  twice 
as  high  as  urban  poverty. 

In  stating  these  facts — in  comparing 
rural  with  urban  poverty — I  am  in  no 
way  trying  to  make  a  case  for  letting 
rural  areas  get  more  than  may  be  given 
urban  areas.  This  legislation  does  not 
make  a  distinction  between  urban  and 
rural  poverty.  Its  programs  are  aimed 
at  eliminating  poverty  wherever  it  ex¬ 
ists  and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  This  is 
a  national  problem  and  this  is  a  national 
piece  of  legislation  for  attacking  that 
problem. 

What  does  disturb  me  is  that  if  no  par¬ 
ticular  assistance  is  provided,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  these  rural  poor  families  will  be 
forced  to  move — and  if  this  happens, 
where  will  they  go?  To  our  cities,  of 
course,  where  they  will  join  the  already 
large  numbers  of  poor  living  in  the  slums. 

Is  this  what  we  want  to  happen?  Do 
we  want  to  see  our  rural  poor  forced  to 
leave  rural  areas  and  compound  the 
problems  of  city  poverty? 

I,  myself,  do  not  think  that  this  is  the 
answer.  The  Economy  Opportunity  Act 
is  broad  enough  to  attack  poverty  any¬ 
where  in  our  Nation. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  February  4  of  this  year,  when  he 
discussed  in  some  detail  the  problems  of 
rural  areas  and  of  its  people  utilizing 
Federal  programs,  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  new  agency 
having  one  aim — to  help  move  Federal 
programs  into  rural  areas. 

This  agency,  called  the  Rural  Com¬ 
munity  Development  Service,  was  called 
upon  by  Mr.  Shriver  in  May  to  help  rural 
people  participate  in  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  hope  that  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  will  allocate 
administrative  funds  to  the  Department 


of  Agriculture  so  that  they  can  continue 
to  assist  OEO  in  getting  the  poverty 
program  into  operation  in  the  rural 
areas. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  this 
agreement  would  be  completely  in  accord 
with  the  President’s  farm  message  of 
February  4.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  excerpt  from  the  message  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Record  following  my  re¬ 
marks. 

Let  us  all  hope  that  Sargent  Shriver 
and  Secretary  Freeman,  who  are  both 
dedicated  to  helping  people,  work  out  an 
arrangement  whereby  our  rural  areas 
will  be  able  to  more  fully  participate  in 
this  nationwide  war  on  poverty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  From  the  President’s  Speech  to 

the  Congress  op  the  United  States,  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1965 

The  rural  unemployed  and  underemployed 
are  largely  out  of  sight.  Most  of  them  are 
hidden  in  the  remote  valleys  of  Appalachia 
and  the  Ozarks,  on  the  unpaved  side  roads  of 
the  South,  in  the  once-rich  timber  lands  of 
the  North,  on  Indian  reservations,  and  in  the 
wornout  mining  communities  of  the  West. 

The  results  of  opportunity’s  decline  in 
rural  America  are  reflected  in  harsh  facts: 

Lack  of  a  decent  life  is  almost  twice  as 
prevalent  in  rural  America  as  it  is  in  urban 
America.  Only  30  percent  of  our  families  live 
in  rural  areas,  but  they  include  46  percent 
of  those  American  families  with  incomes  un¬ 
der  $3,000. 

Rural  America  has  almost  three  times  the 
proportion  of  substandard  houses  found  in 
urban  areas.  A  fourth  of  all  farm  homes 
and  a  fifth  of  rural  nonfarm  homes  are  with 
out  running  water.  Over  14,000  rural  com¬ 
munities  of  more  than  100  population  lack 
central  water  supplies. 

Rural  people  lag  almost  2  years  behind 
urban  residents  in  educational  attainment. 
They  often  suffer  from  a  lower  quality  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Per  pupil  expenditures  for  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  education  in  rural  school 
districts  are  substantially  below  expenditures 
in  urban  districts. 

Rural  communities  lag  in  health  facilities. 
Rural  children  receive  one-third  less  medical 
attention  than  urban  children.  Their  mor¬ 
tality  rate  is  far  higher. 

These  deficiencies  feed  on  one  another. 
They  leave  too  few  resources  to  support  edu¬ 
cation,  health,  and  other  public  services  es¬ 
sential  to  development  of  the  talent,  skills, 
and  earning  power  of  the  people. 

PARITY  OP  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 

These  facts  require  a  national  policy  for 
rural  America  with  parity  of  opportunity  as 
its  goal. 

There  has  been  a  steady  migration  from 
our  countryside.  In  the  1950’s  more  than 
half  of  America’s  rural  counties  suffered  a 
population  loss.  But  farmers  who  are  handi¬ 
capped  by  poor  health,  age,  or  lack  of  skill  in 
any  occupation  outside  of  farming  and  who 
leave  their  home  communities  for  want  of  op¬ 
portunity,  often  create  new  problems — for 
themselves,  for  the  communities  they  leave, 
and  for  the  cities  which  receive  them. 

When  people  move  away  from  rural  areas, 
the  area  suffers.  Migration  leaves  vacant 
stores,  abandoned  churches,  empty  school¬ 
rooms,  declining  tax  bases,  and  a  decling  abil¬ 
ity  to  support  a  minimum  level  of  public 
service. 

This  is  what  we  need  to  have  parity  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  rural  Americans: 

National  economic  prosperity  to  increase 
their  employment  opportunities; 

Full  access  to  education,  training,  and 
health  services  to  expand  their  earning 
power;  and 
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Economic  development  of  smaller  and 
medium-sized  communities  to  insure  a 
healthy  economic  base  for  rural  America. 

When  the  rural  citizen,  his  community, 
business  and  government  cooperate,  the 
chances  for  a  better  rural  life  increase.  Local 
leadership  and  initiative  are  necessary  if  rural 
development  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs 
of  the  people.  But  government  can  and 
should  provid  information  as  well  as  the 
technical  and  financial  assistance  which  will 
speed  progress. 

Many  measures  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
recent  years  are  assisting  rural  communities 
in  building  new  opportunities  for  their  citi¬ 
zens.  Others  I  have  recommended  this  year 
aim  at  these  same  objectives. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  has  helped 
scores  of  small-  and  medium-sized  communi¬ 
ties  through  loans  to  new  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  and  loans  and  grants  for  needed  pub¬ 
lic  facilities.  I  will  soon  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  will  urge  this  act  be  improved  and 
made  permanent. 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
communities  will  be  carrying  out  programs 
to  provide  new  opportunity  for  low-income 
rural  families. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  wide 
range  of  programs  to  assist  in  rural  economic 
development — loans  for  telephone  systems, 
for  recreation  enterprises,  for  development 
of  forest  resources,  for  community  water  sys¬ 
tems,  and  for  rural  housing.  The  small 
watershed  and  resources  conservation  and 
development  programs  add  to  business  activ¬ 
ity  in  rural  areas. 

The  development  of  new  Job  opportunities 
in  rural  areas  has  been  considerably  aided 
in  the  past  by  a  strong  program  of  rural 
electrification.  The  ability  of  rural  areas  to 
attract  and  support  industrial  activities — 
one  of  the  fundamental  solutions  to  the  basic 
problem  of  our  farm  population — rests  in 
very  large  part  upon  the  availability  of  elec¬ 
tric  power.  We  must  and  will  continue  our 
efforts  to  enable  those  areas  that  do  not 
presently  possess  an  adequate  power  supply 
to  meet  their  growing  demands  and  insure 
that  the  benefits  of  industrial  diversification 
are  available  in  rural  areas. 

Many  other  activities  of  the  Government 
are  assisting  businessmen  and  farmers  to  re¬ 
vive  dying  economies  and  raise  the  level  of 
public  services  in  rural  areas.  These  include 
aid  for  community  facilities,  employment 
services,  health  and  education  programs, 
small  business  loans,  job  training,  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Yet  gaps  remain  between  the  levels  of 
living  in  rural  America  and  those  of  urban 
America:  in  income,  in  education,  in  housing, 
in  health  and  sanitation  facilities.  Parity 
of  opportunity  remains  a  distant  hope  for 
many.  It  is  a  challenge  we  must  meet 
head  on. 

REACHING  OUT  TO  RURAL  AREAS 

In  my  earlier  messages  to  the  Congress, 
particularly  those  on  education  and  health, 
I  have  proposed  measures  to  assist  those 
areas  of  our  country  and  those  families 
most  in  need,  both  urban  and  rural. 

It  is  not  easy  to  equitably  distribute  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  to  a  scattered  rural  popula¬ 
tion.  Rural  communities  often  lack  the 
specialized  organizations  found  in  major 
cities  which  keep  informed  of  development 
programs  and  initiate  action  to  make  use  of 
them.  Special  measures  must  be  taken  both 
by  the  States,  and  by  Federal  agencies  to 
reach  rural  people,  particularly  in  remote 
areas. 

Since  it  is  clear  that  an  administrative 
office  for  each  Federal  agency  or  program 
cannot  and  should  not  be  established  in 
every  county,  a  method  must  be  developed 
to  extend  the  reach  of  those  Federal  agencies 
and  programs  which  should,  but  do  not  now, 
effectively  serve  rural  areas. 

Accordingly,  I  have  asked : 
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1.  Each  department  and  agency  adminis¬ 
tering  a  program  which  can  benefit  rural 
people  to  assure  that  Its  benefits  are  dis¬ 
tributed  equitably  between  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  to  review  carefully 
with  the  head  of  each  department  or  agency 
involved,  the  administrative  obstacles  which 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  such  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution.  They  should,  propose  administra¬ 
tive  or  legislative  steps  which  can  be  taken 
to  assure  that  equity  is  attained  to  assure 
full  participation  by  rural  areas. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put  the 
facilities  of  his  field  offices  at  the  disposal  of 
all  Federal  agencies  to  assist  them  in  making 
their  programs  effective  in  rural  areas.  The 
Secretary  is  creating  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  a  Rural  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  Service,  which  will  have  no  operating 
programs  of  its  own  but  will  devote  its  ener¬ 
gies  to  assisting  other  agencies  in  extending 
their  services.  I  have  requested  funds  in  the 
1966  budget  to  finance  this  Service  and  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  Cooperative 
Federal-State  Extension  Service  to  assist 
rural  communities  in  forming  strong  and 
active  development  organizations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  aware  of  imperfections  in  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  economic  opportunity  pro¬ 
grams.  But  these  imperfections  should 
not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  real  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  the  worthy  purposes, 
of  this  effort  to  uplift  and  redeem  the 
many  thousands  of  young  people  who 
have  never  before  had  a  chance  to 
glimpse  the  vast  horizon  of  an  abundant 
America. 

The  purposes  of  these  programs  are 
clear  and  worthy.  The  accomplishments 
are  real  and  lasting.  The  mistakes  in 
administration  will  diminish. 

The  perfection  and  continuation  of 
these  programs  are  proper  steps  in  our 
determination  “to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  de¬ 
fense,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and 
secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  our¬ 
selves  and  our  Posterity.” 

These  words  from  the  preamble  to  our 
Constitution  appropriately  state  the  goals 
of  this  economic  opportunity  legislation. 
Many  children  and  young  people  in  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  throughout  the  Union,  will 
be  given  a  chance  to  contribute  to  and 
participate  in  the  fulfillment  of  these 
constitutional  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  insertion  of  an  article  by  Mr. 
Mark  R.  Arnold  from  the  August  16  issue 
of  the  National  Observer.  This  article 
relates  some  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Head  Start  project  in  Yell  County,  Ark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Project  Head  Start  Is  Working:  Yell 

County  Gets  a  Handle  on  Poverty 

Problem 

Ola,  Ark. — Cindy  is  a  5-year-old  girl  with 
delicate  features  and  flowing  black  hair  who 
had  never  seen  an  elephant.  But  last  month 
she  and  her  39  classmates  at  a  local  school 
in  Yell  County  here  boarded  a  bus,  clutching 
their  picnic  lunches,  and  drove  to  Little  Rock, 
90  miles  to  the  east.  There,  at  the  zoo,  she 
saw  an  elephant.  “It  had  a  long  nose,”  she 
exclaimed  last  week.  “It  was  bigger  than  a 
turtle.  Bigger  than  my  daddy.”  Now  she 
draws  pictures  of  elephants  in  water  colors, 
and  pictures  of  herself,  which  show  a  girl 


with  spindly  legs,  a  round  stomach,  and  a 
grin  on  her  face. 

Cindy  doesn’t  know  it,  but  the  trip  to  the 
zoo,  the  water  colors,  the  songs  she’s  taught 
to  sing,  the  nourishing  lunch  she’s  served  in 
school,  the  games  she’s  taught  to  play — even 
the  contests  to  see  who  can  wash  his  hands 
the  cleanest — all  are  designed  to  prepare  her 
for  entering  first  grade  next  month.  For 
Cindy  is  one  of  those  500,000  children  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  Federal  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram’s  Project  Head  Start,  the  program 
aimed  at  bringing  youngsters  from  what 
sociologists  call  “culturally  deprived”  homes 
closer  to  the  level  of  the  classmates  they  will 
soon  meet.  The  program  originally  was 
planned  as  an  8-week  summer  project,  but 
the  response  has  been  so  good,  said  Federal 
Antipoverty  Director  R.  Sargent  Shriver  last 
week,  that  the  Government  will  make  Head 
Start  a  year-round  project. 

Rural  Yell  County,  where  a  steadily 
declining  population  (now  12,000)  exists  on 
an  average  income  of  $2,600  a  year,  is  a  good 
place  to  see  Project  Head  Start  in  operation. 
It  is  a  county  where  girls  and  boys  from 
homes  like  Cindy’s  have  traditionally  quit 
school  long  before  graduation.  There  are 
as  many  adults  here  with  less  than  an  eight- 
grade  education  as  there  are  with  more. 

SCANT  SCHOOLING  IS  NO  BAR 

One  reason  for  the  high  dropout  rate  is 
that  a  limited  education  has  never  served  as 
much  of  a  handicap.  Yell  County  residents 
could  make  a  living  on  family  farms  growing 
row  crops  like  corn  and  cotton,  or  find  em¬ 
ployment  in  one  of  the  sawmills  and  wood- 
pulp  factories  that  process  timber  from  the 
area’s  deep  forests. 

But  things  are  changing,  here  as  in  other 
rural  areas.  Increasingly,  larger  farms  are 
squeezing  put  the  small  producer,  and  cut¬ 
backs  in  the  timber  industry  have  idled 
many.  To  provide  steady  employment  and 
curb  the  steady  population  loss  to  the  cities 
(15  percent  since  1950),  county  leaders  are 
seeking  to  attract  new  industry  and  develop 
the  area’s  lakes  and  woods  for  recreation. 
Industry’s  demand  for  a  skilled  labor  supply 
spurred  the  county  to  establish  an  anti¬ 
poverty  program,  with  the  emphasis  on  edu¬ 
cation.  Project  Head  Start  is  part  of  the 
effort. 

Explains  Mrs.  Hazel  Marcum,  a  fourth- 
grade  teacher,  who  directs  the  local  Head 
Start  project:  “A  lot  of  kids  show  up  for  the 
first  day  of  school  showing  serious  effects 
from  neglect.  They  don’t  have  shoes  or 
they’re  not  clean.  Some  from  large  families 
can’t  say  more  than  a  few  words.  They  can’t 
keep  up  in  class  and  they’re  laughed  at.  It 
doesn’t  take  long  before  they  lose  interest.” 

WHAT  THE  CHILDREN  ARE  TAUGHT 

To  prevent  this  year’s  crop  of  first-graders 
from  being  “laughed  at,”  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  pouring  $84  million  in  antipov¬ 
erty  funds  into  Head  Start  projects  in  2,300 
communities.  Yell  County’s  program  cost 
$49,000,  90  percent  of  it  to  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  county  will  pay 
the  rest.  At  half-day  sessions  in  the  coun¬ 
ty’s  seven  schools,  233  pupils  learn  to  recog¬ 
nize  colors  and  shapes,  to  use  scissors,  listen 
to  music,  recite  nursery  rhymes,  and  identify 
simple  household  objects  like  a  toothbrush 
and  a  bar  of  soap. 

In  addition  to  the  zoo,  the  youngsters  have 
been  taken  on  trips  to  a  supermarket,  a 
dam,  a  movie  (Walt  Disney’s  “Cinderella”), 
a  library  and  to  Arkansas  Polytechnic  College 
in  nearby  Russellville,  where  an  unexpected 
attraction  proved  to  be  the  public  rest  rooms. 
“Many  of  them  had  never  seen  indoor  plumb¬ 
ing  before,”  a  teacher  explained. 

Visit  the  Ola  School  here  and  you  get  an 
idea  of  the  problem.  A  few  faces  are  gaunt. 
One  child  has  burns  on  her  chin,  which  her 
teachers  think  might  have  come  from 
huddling  too  close  to  a  stove  to  keep  warm. 
Mrs.  Marcum  points  to  a  thin  girl  at  the 
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corner  of  a  table  who  is  rubbing  her  eyes,  and 
whose  dress  hangs  down  almost  to  her  ankles. 

“We  had  a  devil  of  a  time  getting  her  here,” 
she  says.  “It  took  three  visits  to  the  home 
before  her  mother  would  let  her  come.  Some 
of  the  other  children  in  the  family  have 
never  been  to  school.  Their  mother  said 
there  was  no  use  sending  them. 

SHE'S  GETTING  ANIMATED 

“When  we  finally  got  her,  she  did  not  eat 
her  snack  (of  milk  and  cookies)  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  or  her  lunch  for  3  days.  Just  chewed 
bubble  gum  off  in  a  corner  and  rubbed  her 
eyes.  Now  she’s  eating  and  beginning  to  talk 
to  the  other  children.  At  the  zoo,  she  jumped 
around  like  crazy,  and  she  talked  the  whole 
way  back  on  the  bus.” 

But  these  children  are  exceptions.  Most 
are  normal,  healthy,  and  active.  “Want  to 
look  at  my  coloring  book?”  one  of  the  class’ 
two  Negro  pupils  asks.  He  wants  a  visitor 
to  see  a  crayon  drawing  he  did,  a  caged  ham¬ 
ster,  and  a  plant  that  he  and  other  young¬ 
sters  take  turns  watering. 

If  you  judge  Head  Start  as  an  experiment 
in  cultural  enrichment  it  seems  to  be  work¬ 
ing  well  here.  The  children  benefiting  by  8 
weeks  of  special  summer  schooling  are  indeed 
from  impoverished  homes.  A  ratio  of  1 
teacher  for  each  16  pupils  assures  personal 
attention  to  each  child’s  needs,  and  the  work 
of  the  teachers  is  supplemented  by  14  teacher 
aids,  most  of  them  college  students  or  grad¬ 
uates. 

But  Head  Start  is  not  without  its  problems 
here,  and  those  problems  are  reflected  in  the 
experiences  of  other  Head  Start  communities 
across  the  Nation. 

Antipoverty  officials  in  Washington  argue 
that  if  the  opportunity  offered  to  Head  Start 
youth  is  to  have  any  lasting  effect,  it  must  be 
reinforced  in  the  home.  The  program  there¬ 
fore  provides  for  employing  parents  of  the 
children  as  paid  volunteers  in  the  schools  (as 
teacher  aids  and  recreation  leaders,  for  ex¬ 
ample),  and  for  extending  community  serv¬ 
ices  to  help  parents  with  family  problems. 
Under  the  Yell  County  program,  five  home 
economists  have  been  hired  to  teach  low-in¬ 
come  mothers  proper  budgeting,  cooking 
skills,  nutrition,  and  health  care. 

But  this  part  of  the  program  has  met  with 
little  success.  Says  Boss  Mitchell,  Yell  Coun¬ 
ty  antipoverty  director:  “When  some  of  these 
mothers  are  working  8  or  9  hours  a  day  they 
do  not  feel  like  going  to  a  meeting  at  night 
to  learn  how  to  run  their  home.  Some  who 
are  not  working  would  not  be  good  examples 
for  the  kids  in  school.  Or  they  have  a  feeling 
that  their  clothes  are  not  good  enough  or 
their  hair’s  not  fixed  right.” 

Medical  treatment  is  another  protolem. 
Every  youngster  in  Head  Start  is  to  be  given 
a  complete  health  checkup.  Under  Yell 
County’s  budget,  local  physicians  are  paid  $2 
and  local  dentists  $2  for  each  examination 
they  give.  But  Washington  has  made  no  al¬ 
lowance  for  correcting  the  deficiencies  de¬ 
tected.  Examinations  on  local  children  here 
have  revealed  deficiencies,  including  bad 
teeth,  malnutrition,  possible  tuberculosis, 
and  one  child  suffering  from  a  heart  defect. 
Mrs.  Marcum  hopes  that  local  welfare  funds 
will  be  made  available  to  treat  some  children 
but  she  has  no  assurance  of  it. 

Head  Start  officials  in  Washington 
acknowledge  these  problems.  “This  parental 
involvement  thing  has  not  gone  as  well  as 
we  think  it  can  go,”  says  Jule  M.  Sugarman, 
the  program’s  deputy  associate  director,  “but 
we’ve  made  a  start.”  Head  Start  admin¬ 
istrators  say  they  anticipated  that  some  med¬ 
ical  problems  might  go  uncorrected,  but 
they  reason  that  uncovering  the  deficiencies 
is  an  achievement  nonetheless. 

SOME  SIDE  EFFECTS 

Though  it  is  too  early  to  assess  the  results 
of  Head  Start,  the  program  has  already  had 
some  notable  side  effects  in  Yell  County.  It 
is  the  first  major  project  undertaken  jointly 
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by  the  county’s  seven  autonomous  school 
districts.  In  the  past,  programs  such  as 
foreign-language  instruction  or  music  that 
no  single  school  district  could  support  have 
sometimes  been  abandoned  because  of  lack 
of  cooperation  among  the  districts.  Head 
Start  also  appears  to  have  wiped  out  the  last 
vestiges  of  racial  segregation  in  county 
schools.  Washington  insisted  on  countywide 
integration  as  a  condition  of  releasing  Head 
Start  funds.  Finally,  the  project  has  set 
precedent  by  keeping  school  doors  open 
during  the  summer  months. 

Local  officials  now  seek  to  employ  county 
schools  as  a  year-round  weapon  in  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  Twenty-six  adults  are 
learning  to  read  and  write  in  new  basic  edu¬ 
cation  education  classes.  Vocational-train¬ 
ing  courses  have  been  proposed  to  teach  new 
skills  to  the  jobless.  Remedial  reading 
classes  for  potential  school  dropouts,  begun 
this  summer,  will  be  expanded  when  the  fall 
term  begins.  And  if  Washington  approves 
the  county’s  $150,000  request  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  Head  Start,  next  year’s  crop  of  low- 
income  flrstgraders  may  get  a  heavier  dose 
of  preschool  training  than  was  available  this 
summer. 

“I  don’t  guess  we  have  any  more  of  a  pov¬ 
erty  problem  than  a  lot  of  other  areas,”  says 
County  Antipoverty  Chief  Mitchell.  “But 
we’ve  got  a  handle  on  our  problem.  With  a 
little  bit  of  education,  maybe  we  can  lick 
it.” 

Mark  R.  Arnold. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  we  all  recognize  the  existence  in 
scattered  areas  of  pockets  of  poverty  and 
despair.  Indeed,  I  believe  we  all  give 
recognition  to  the  despair  and  suffering 
that  go  hand  in  hand  with  such  poverty. 
There  is  not  one  here  I  am  sure  who  does 
not  have  deep  concern  for  those  affected 
by  poverty.  All  wish  to  take  effective 
steps  toward  ending  it. 

The  present  program  does  not  take 
effective  steps  to  end  existing  poverty. 
The  present  program  has  flaws  so  serious, 
that  if  they  are  not  corrected  now,  there 
will  be  even  less  assistance  to  the  poor 
next  year. 

Nowhere  in  the  Federal  Government 
today,  nor  for  that  matter  in  the  past, 
have  we  seen  or  do  we  see,  more  evidence 
of  bureaucratic  clumsiness  and  bungling 
than  in  the  poverty  program.  It  has  a 
part-time  Director  and  a  tremendous 
number  of  highly  salaried  executives, 
with  an  accompanying  short  supply  of 
largely  untrained,  and  in  many  cases, 
disorganized  and  unqualified  field  per¬ 
sonnel. 

As  a  result,  little  or  no  help  at  all  has 
come  to  the  poor.  Let  us  consider  for 
the  moment  statistics  pointed  out  in  the 
minority  report  on  the  bill: 

In  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
there  is  1  supergrade  position  for  every 
18  employees,  and  1  supergrade  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  every  500 
employees.  While  we  have  yet  to  see 
any  evidence  that  economic  opportunities 
will  be  provided  for  the  poor  by  OEO, 
it  is  not  difficult,  ironically,  to  conclude 
that  the  supergrade  positions,  which  en¬ 
tail  salaries  of  from  $19,000  to  $24,500, 
create  a  great  deal  of  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  bureaucrats.  Because  of  the 
superabundance  of  supergrades  and  the 
resulting  high  ratio  of  administrators  to 
personnel,  it  has  even  been  reported  that 
OEO  has  had  to  hire  special  consultants 
at  high  cost  merely  to  answer  the  daily 
mail.  Some  of  these  consultants  are  paid 
as  much  as  $100  a  day  for  their  efforts. 


OEO  bureaucrats  are  also  getting  rich 
from  the  salaries  paid  to  them  as  local 
directors  of  the  antipoverty  program. 
In  New  Jersey  the  State  director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  receives 
$25,000  a  year,  a  higher  salary  than  is 
paid  to  any  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Governor’s  cabinet.  One  county  in  New 
Jersey  received  a  grant  of  $67,000,  but 
unfortunately  the  poor  did  not  benefit 
greatly  from  the  grant.  All  but  $15,000 
of  the  grant  was  earmarked  for  salaries 
and  administrative  expense.  In  Indi¬ 
ana  OEO  paid  salaries  25  percent  higher 
than  those  paid  by  the  State  for  com¬ 
parable  positions  in  public  schools. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  shortcoming 
of  the  poverty  program  is  its  complete 
lack,  its  complete  failure,  to  coordinate 
local  and  State  and  private  programs  to 
assist  the  poor,  with  Federal  programs. 
It  would  take  considerable  time  to  de¬ 
tail  the  number  of  complaints  from  local 
governments.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  been  accused,  and  I 
might  point  out,  by  members  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  own  party  of  trying  to 
wreck  local  government  by  setting  the 
poor  against  city  hall.  Other  local  cit¬ 
izenry  have  criticized  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  because  in  many  areas  it  has  been 
initiated  without  requesting  assistance 
from  local  charities  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  local  problems. 

Of  paramount  significance  in  the  bill 
now  being  considered  has  been  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  one  of  the  very  few  safeguards, 
that  is  the  gubernatorial  veto.  I  might 
point  out  here,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  veto  by  the  Congress 
last  year,  the  poverty  program  would 
most  probably  not  have  received  con¬ 
gressional  approval.  And  now,  we  are 
asked  to  delete  the  veto.  As  the  minority 
report  points  out: 

The  most  unfortunate  Senate  committee 
change  in  H.R.  8383,  however,  was  the  act  of 
eliminating  completely  the  veto  power  of 
State  Governors  over  activities  encompassed 
in  certain  sections  of  titles  I  and  II.  H.R. 
8283  was  bad  enough  in  this  respect  as  it 
came  from  the  House.  The  House-passed 
version  left  a  veto  power  for  the  Governors 
but  permitted  that  veto  to  be  overridden 
within  30  days  by  the  Director  of  OEO. 
Largely  because  of  internecine  warfare  in 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
this  committee  knocked  out  the  House  ver¬ 
sion  and  eliminated  entirely  any  right  of  a 
Governor  to  exercise  his  State’s  sovereignty 
over  activities  in  and  affecting  his  State. 
This  was  done  in  the  face  of  a  resolution 
passed,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  at  the 
recent  Governors’  conference  held  in  Min¬ 
neapolis.  This  resolution,  introduced  by 
Democratic  Governor  Sawyer  of  Nevada, 
urged  the  committee  to  reinstate  the  previ¬ 
ous  provision  for  the  Governor’s  veto. 

Mr.  President,  Governors  have  stated 
on  innumerous  occasions  that  threat¬ 
ened  use  of  the  veto  power  is  their  only 
means  of  getting  the  poverty  czars  to 
consult  with  State  antipoverty  agencies 
before  going  ahead  with  programs. 
Thus  far,  the  veto  has  been  exercised 
only  where  community  action  programs 
have  been  established  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  blatantly  political  groups. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  abuse  of  the 
power. 

Mr.  President,  abuses  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  poverty  program  are  legion.  We 
could  cite  case  after  case  of  incidents, 
many  of  a  most  serious  nature,  perpetu- 
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ated  by  recipients  of  the  program.  The 
pending  bill,  designed  proponents  say  to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty,  will  most  assuredly  only  lead  to  an 
increase  in  difficulties  presently  encoun¬ 
tered. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  poverty  program 
is  bogged  down  so  heavily  in  politics  and 
bureaucratic  bungling  that  little  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  poor  has  been  forthcoming. 
The  program  must  be  better  coordinated 
between  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private 
organizations.  The  gubernatorial  veto 
should  have  been  retained  so  that  local 
and  State  efforts  will  not  be  completely 
subordinated. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  take  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  mistakes  thus  far  made.  We 
must  provide  for  ways  to  correct  such 
mistakes.  We  must  not  now  provide 
machinery  for  additional  ones. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8283,  a  bill  to  expand 
the  war  on  poverty,  to  continue  and  im¬ 
prove  the  programs  established  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Churchill  once  wrote: 

I  pass  with  relief  from  the  tossing  sea  of 
cause  and  theory  to  the  firm  ground  of  result 
and  fact. 

Our  Nation  is  now  at  such  a  transition 
point  in  its  efforts  to  deal  with  “the  other 
America.”  It  is  not  that  we  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  extent  of  poverty,  its  roots,  the 
reinforcing  effect  of  its  various  mani¬ 
festations,  or  the  reasons  for  its  ironic 
persistence  in  a  context  of  national  afflu¬ 
ence.  But  we  have  begun  to  put  the 
knowledge  we  do  have  to  work.  We  have 
begun  a  frontal  attack  on  the  Nation’s 
subculture  of  misery.  Much  has  been 
done  in  the  10  months  since  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  was  established. 
I  support  H.R.  8283  as  a  means  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  national  assault  on  poverty  and 
to  expand  and  improve  our  efforts. 

Alaska,  and  particularly  rural  native 
Alaska,  has  by  no  means  escaped  the 
blight  of  poverty.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
areas  of  the  State  are  subject  to  economic 
deprivations  and  physical  hardships  as 
severe  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  Nation. 
Almost  one  fourth  of  our  households 
have  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$4,000;  this  is  even  less  adequate  in 
Alaska  than  it  would  be  in  the  other 
States.  The  average  per  capita  income 
in  the  Kuskokwim  District  is  $1,402, 
some  $448  below  the  national  average. 
Around  Nome  the  figure  is  $1,222;  for 
the  Kobuk  area,  $675.  The  Wade  Hamp¬ 
ton  District  has  the  lowest  per  capita 
income  to  be  found  in  the  entire  Nation : 
$424. 

Unemployment  figures  tell  a  similar 
story.  The  Statewide  average  for  1964 
was  7.3  percent,  considerably  above  the 
national  average.  Rural  and  native 
areas  displayed  incredibly  high  unem¬ 
ployment  rates:  32  percent  in  the  Wade 
Hampton  District;  28  percent  in  the 
Kobuk,  Bethel,  and  Kuskokwim  areas, 
24  percent  around  Prince  of  Wales  Is¬ 
land,  20  percent  around  Nome,  15  per¬ 
cent  in  the  Kenai  area,  and  13  percent 
in  the  Bristol  Bay  District. 

These  statistics  represent  stubborn 
problems,  problems  not  amenable  to 
quick  or  easy  solutions.  But  we  have 
made  a  start.  The  projects  begun  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  months  are  such  as  to 
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give  new  hope  to  thousands  of  Alaskans. 
Here  are  a  few  examples: 

The  State  has  received  over  $1%  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  establishment  of  Youth 
Corps  programs  in  several  areas.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  these  projects  have  furnished 
summer  employment  for  needy  students; 
others  will  furnish  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  during  the  school  year,  generally  as 
a  supplement  to  classwork.  Ninety 
youths  have  been  aided  at  Nome,  150  at 
Sitka,  100  in  the  Greater  Juneau  Bor¬ 
ough,  100  in  the  North  Star  Borough,  and 
250  in  Anchorage.  The  most  ambitious 
Youth  Corps  program,  and  one  aiming 
directly  at  some  of  Alaska’s  most  des¬ 
perately  deprived  areas,  is  being  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  Alaska  Rural  Develop¬ 
ment  Agency.  Federal  grants  of  over  $1 
million  will  be  used  to  employ  and  train 
625  youths  in  the  lower  and  central 
Kuskokwim  and  lower  Yukon  River 
areas. 

Project  Head  Start  also  got  underway 
in  Alaska  this  summer,  made  possible  by 
some  $1  million  in  Federal  funds.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  children,  most  of  them 
from  poor  families,  with  a  leavening  from 
families  better  situated  with  respect  to 
income,  have  been  enabled  to  enter  kin¬ 
dergarten  or  first  grade  better  equipped 
to  compete  with  their  more  fortunate 
classmates.  Anchorage,  Kodiak,  Fair¬ 
banks,  Nome,  Gateway  Borough,  North 
Star  Borough,  Juneau,  Hoonah,  Haines- 
Port  Chilkoot,  Ketchikan,  and  Kenai 
were  among  those  communities  partic¬ 
ipating  in  the  Head  Start  program. 

Financial  hardships  have  been  eased 
for  a  number  of  the  State’s  college  stu¬ 
dents  through  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act’s  work-study  program.  The 
University  of  Alaska  has  already  been 
enabled  to  expand  its  part-time  work 
opportunities  through  $38,902  in  work- 
study  grants ;  the  university  is  scheduled 
for  a  $38,192  grant  for  the  coming  fall 
semester,  Alaska  Methodist  University 
for  $21,177,  and  Sheldon  Jackson  Junior 
College  for  $2,916. 

Work-experience  program  funds  have 
financed  training  programs  for  50  wel¬ 
fare  recipients,  with  250  dependents,  in 
the  Juneau  area.  Included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  housekeeper,  mainte¬ 
nance,  clerical,  and  harbor-master 
trainees. 

Volunteers  looking  toward  assignment 
in  villages  on  the  Bethel  Peninsula  are 
currently  being  trained  at  the  University 
of  Alaska.  These  30  VISTA  workers  will 
be  trained  in  health  and  sanitation,  re¬ 
medial  education,  home  economics,  and 
the  development  of  native  crafts. 

Another  imaginative  program  is  help¬ 
ing  seven  towns  in  southeast  Alaska — 
Klawock,  Saxman,  Petersburg,  Angoon, 
Wrangell,  Kake,  and  Metlakatla — pro¬ 
vide  for  day  care  for  children  during  the 
fishery  canning  season.  The  program 
will  reach  over  400  children,  many  from 
rural  areas,  and  will  involve  $184,717  in 
Federal  funds. 

One  hundred  loans  totaling  $158,110 
have  already  been  made  available  to 
Alaskans  under  the  Economic  Opportun¬ 
ity  Act’s  title  III  program  to  combat 
poverty  in  rural  areas,  and  134  applica¬ 
tions  from  the  State  are  currently  pend¬ 
ing.  The  fact  that  this  program,  admin¬ 


istered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration,  is  not  limited  to  farm  families 
has  enhanced  its  applicability  to  Alaska. 
Rural  Alaskans  have  been  enabled  to 
purchase  fishing,  trapping,  and  hunt¬ 
ing  gear,  acquire  electrical  and  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment,  and  make  other  invest¬ 
ments  to  increase  their  income. 

The  State  has  also  been  allotted  $50,000 
for  adult  education  programs,  $32,000  for 
the  development  and  coordination  of 
work-experience  programs,  and  $61,280 
for  technical  assistance  in  community 
action  programs. 

I  regard  these  programs,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  a  remarkable  first  effort  in  what 
will  be  a  long,  perhaps  never-ending 
struggle  against  poverty.  The  begin¬ 
ning  which  Alaska  has  made  is  a  credit 
to  the  OEO  and  to  local  and  State  leaders 
as  well.  And  of  course  our  efforts  in 
Alaska  are  only  part  of  a  much  larger 
picture.  Exciting  and  encouraging  proj¬ 
ects  are  underway  all  over  the  Nation. 
A  “Books  for  Appalachia”  drive  has 
collected  500,000  volumes,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  800  one-  and  two-room  schools 
in  eastern  Kentucky  to  have  libraries  for 
the  first  time.  VISTA  workers  have  been 
assigned  to  impoverished  Indian  reser¬ 
vations  throughout  the  country,  and  pro¬ 
grams  in  adult  education,  health  and 
sanitation,  and  vocational  training  have 
gotten  underway.  An  entire  city  block 
in  New  York’s  Harlem  district  is  to  be 
renovated  and  activity  centers  for  pre¬ 
school  classes,  health  clinics,  and  em¬ 
ployment  training  are  to  be  set  up.  Six 
hundred  college  students  are  providing 
special  tutorial  assistance  to  10,000  low- 
income  high  school  students  in  11  coun¬ 
ties  of  Alabama. 

The  national  record  includes  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  47  Job  Corps  centers  with 
10,000  enrollees;  the  inauguration  of  639 
Youth  Corps  projects  to  provide  train¬ 
ing  for  300,000;  the  assistance  of  54,000 
low-income  college  students  through 
work-study  programs  in  648  schools;  the 
establishment  of  2,400  Head  Start  pro¬ 
grams,  serving  half  a  million  preschool 
children;  the  reaching  of  43,372  adults 
through  rudimentary  education  pro¬ 
grams;  the  provision  of  housing,  sani¬ 
tation,  day-care,  and  education  assist 
ance  to  75,000  migrant  agricultural 
workers;  the  extension  of  11,000  low- 
interest  loans  to  poor  rural  families;  and 
the  provision  of  work -training  to  88,700 
welfare  recipients. 

H.R.  8283,  Mr.  President,  will  improve 
and  expand  these  programs.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  continuation  of  projects  that 
have  already  reached  over  3  million  of 
the  Nation’s  poor  and  which,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  can  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  millions  more.  I  strongly  urge  its 
adoption.  And  I  look  forward  eagerly 
to  the  expanded  programs  and  acceler¬ 
ated  progress  which  the  bill  should  make 
possible. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
obvious  and  indisputable  that  in  its  first 
year  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  plagued 
with  problems,  delays,  confusion  and 
political  turmoil.  To  even  the  most 
casual  observer  it  is  apparent  that  the 
poverty  program  is  stalled  and  stagnate 
throughout  the  Nation  in  self -genera  ted 
chaos.  As  a  survey  of  the  Scripps- 


Howard  newspapers  disclosed  last  month, 
most  of  the  ten  major  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  have  not 
come  close  to  achieving  their  objectives. 
In  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  New  York, 
Cleveland,  Omaha,  Albany,  and  many 
other  cities  across  the  Nation,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  produced  sharp  controversy 
and  has  been  embroiled  in  political  power 
struggles  unmatched  in  intensity  in 
recent  years. 

In  no  State  has  the  program  faced 
greater  problems  and  produced  more 
controversy  than  in  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  have  criticized  it.  Governor  Ed¬ 
mund  Brown  said  at  the  Western  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Conference  it  was  scandalous  that 
politicians,  including  elected  officials, 
were  fighting  each  other  for  fat-salaried 
war  on  poverty  jobs  for  themselves  and 
their  friends  solely  to  enhance  their 
patronage. 

Mayor  Yorty,  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
charged  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  a 
“huge  political  porkbarrel.” 

Democratic  Congressman  B.  F.  Sisk 
said  recently  that  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  is  “not  working  well”  in  California, 
and  that  “the  program  is  bogged  down 
in  nine  different  directions.” 

A  survey  of  the  situation  in  California 
reveals  that  the  criticism  is  well  founded. 
In  Los  Angeles,  the  war  on  poverty  has 
been  stalled  for  months  in  what  has  be¬ 
come  a  major  political  struggle  between 
two  factions  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  poor  of  Los  Angeles,  like  the  poverty 
stricken  all  across  the  Nation,  were 
promised  solutions  to  their  problems 
when  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
passed  last  year.  No  help  has  come. 
The  frustration,  the  disappointment,  the 
feeling  of  having  been  taken  in  again — 
these  emotions  are  not  hard  to  imagine, 
and  they  have  become  widespread.  The 
House  Subcommittee  on  Poverty  got  a 
glimpe  of  the  bitterness  and  tension  in 
Los  Angeles  when  it  held  hearings  on  the 
antipoverty  program  just  4  days  before 
the  tragic  riots  ripped  that  city.  The 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  Con¬ 
gressman  Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  has 
tied  the  violence  to  the  failure  of  officials 
to  get  the  poverty  program  moving. 

In  San  Francisco  the  controversy  over 
the  makeup  of  the  commission  to  admin¬ 
ister  funds  delayed  the  program  for 
months,  and  a  total  deadlock  was  averted 
only  by  the  resourcefulness  of  Mayor 
Shelley. 

In  Fresno,  antipoverty  funds  have  been 
threatened  by  a  similar  dispute  over  con¬ 
trol  of  the  program. 

In  Oakland,  according  to  a  recent  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Oakland  Tribune,  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  is  a  “snafu,”  a  “confus¬ 
ing  and  bewildering  operation.”  The 
problem  was  largely  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  “undue  haste  to 
get  something  started.” 

In  Contra  Costa  County,  according  to 
reports  of  the  Richmond  Independent, 
the  program  is  “divided,  clumsy,  and 
costly,”  and  after  9  months  “has  yet  to 
help  a  significant  number  of  county’s 
poor.”  I  received  a  lengthy  letter  from 
the  Richmond  chapter  of  CORE  asking 
that  the  funds  be  withheld  until  the  mess 
could  be  straightened  out. 
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In  a  telegram  to  me  last  month,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  Dr. 
Max  Rafferty,  said  that  coordination  be¬ 
tween  the  Federal  Government  and  local 
applicants  had  been  poor,  that  “advance 
planning  has  been  almost  nil,”  that 
“project  approvals  have  been  on  a  hit 
or  miss  basis.” 

Most  of  California’s  leading  newspa¬ 
pers  have  editorialized  on  the  war  on 
poverty  and  have  provided  incisive  an¬ 
alysis  and  criticism  of  the  program.  To 
cite  a  few,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
July  4,  1965,  stated: 

The  poor  of  Los  Angeles  County  have  al¬ 
ready  paid  a  high  price  for  the  failure  of  local 
and  State  governmental  agencies  to  agree  on 
how  to  administer  antipoverty  program 
funds  *  *  *.  In  recent  months  the  poor  have 
been  all  but  forgotten  in  the  power  struggle 
for  control  of  the  antipoverty  effort. 

No  final  compromise  agreement  has 
yet  been  reached.  The  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram,  in  an  editorial  of  July  12 
entitled  “A  Stalled  Poverty  War,”  calls 
attention  to  administrative  decision¬ 
making  and  control  problems  involved  in 
allocating  poverty  funds.  The  editorial 
concludes: 

One  thing  is  certain.  Nobody  will  benefit 
from  the  antipoverty  war  if  the  program 
remains  bogged  down  in  disagreement  over 
the  makeup  of  the  general  staff. 

The  San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
reached  a  similar  conclusion  on  July  12: 

Pursuit  of  the  poverty  war  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco — and  elsewhere — calls  for  dedicr  tion  on 
the  part  of  everyone  involved.  It  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  an  arena  for  a  power 
struggle. 

And  the  San  Diego  Union  on  July  20 
in  an  editorial  entitled  “War  on  Poverty 
Tastes  Defeat,”  states: 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  as 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty  unfolds  that  the 
only  unemployment  solved  today  is  that  of 
Washington  bureaucrats  desperately  trying 
to  spend  appropriated  funds. 

The  inflexible  and  poor  administration  has 
been  a  mark  of  the  war  on  poverty  since  its 
inception.  It  has  arbitrarily  assumed  a  set 
of  conditions  and  tried  to  fit  all  problems 
into  the  boundaries,  regardless  of  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  pleas. 

As  a  result,  vast  sums  have  been  spent  on 
administration  instead  of  the  poor.  Local 
wishes  have  succumbed  to  pressures  that  fit 
them  into  the  preconceived  mold.  Flexibil¬ 
ity  has  all  but  vanished. 

And  finally,  the  Oakland  Tribune  on 
August  12  in  an  editorial  on  “Politics  and 
Poverty,”  states: 

All  the  unsavory  grubbiness  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  spoils  system  have  plagued  operations  of 
the  war  on  poverty  since  it  was  authorized. 

High-salaried  jobs,  and  the  right  to  decide 
who  should  get  them,  are  the  prize  sought  by 
local  politicians  fighting  for  control  of  the 
program  in  many  areas.  There  is  a  very 
real  danger  that  this  money-dispensing  pro¬ 
gram  may  become  merely  a  war  chest  for  big 
city  political  machines  *  *  *. 

Mr.  President,  the  unavoidable  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  in 
trouble,  deep  trouble. 

If  a  change  is  not  forthcoming,  and  if 
evidence  continues  to  mount  that  funds 
are  not  doing  the  job  of  helping  the  poor 
but  rather  are  being  caught  up  in  an 
ever-widening  whirlpool  of  politics  and 
patronage,  then  the  war  on  poverty  will 
collapse. 
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I  would  hate  to  see  that  happen.  As  I 
am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  will  agree, 
many  of  the  ideas  and  programs  of  the 
Antipoverty  Act  are  good,  imaginative 
approaches  to  a  national  problem  all 
Americans  want  to  solve.  Many  of  the 
programs  can  go  far  toward  improving 
the  opportunities  of  the  poor  to  help 
themselves  out  of  the  mire  of  poverty  in 
which  they  have  found  themselves  since 
birth.  And  a  few,  such  as  Project  Head 
Start,  have  had  an  impressive  beginning 
and  have  promising  futures.  It  would 
be  tragic  to  see  these  programs  dragged 
down  because  of  poor  planning,  mis¬ 
management,  and  waste,  as  well  as  politi¬ 
cal  competition. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Poverty  of  the  Labor  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  Committee,  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  help  eliminate 
politics  from  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  VISTA  program.  I  com¬ 
mend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  and  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  ac¬ 
cepting  this  amendment.  It  will  help 
prevent  the  program  from  being  used  for 
partisan  purposes  by  politicians  whose 
main  concern  is  not  for  the  poor  but  for 
them  own  power. 

On  pages  13  and  14  of  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  report  is  an  explanation  of  my 
amendment  as  accepted  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  I  read  from  the  report: 

The  committee  has  added  a  subsection  to 
section  211  designed  to  make  the  Hatch  Act 
applicable  to  employees  of  community  action 
agencies.  Under  the  committee  amendment, 
these  employees  would  be  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  political  activity  where  they  are 
paid  in  principal  part  from  Federal  funds. 

When  public  agencies  are  recognized  as  the 
local  community  action  agencies,  the  Hatch 
Act  is  already  applicable.  When  private  non¬ 
profit  agencies  are  recognized,  however,  the 
act  does  not  apply.  The  committee’s  amend¬ 
ment  reflects  the  belief  that  the  success  of 
community  action  programs  could  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  if  local  antipoverty  officials 
were  actively  engaged  in  partisan  politics. 
Such  engagement  could  impart  a  partisan 
character  to  a  program  which  should  be 
based  on  a  broad  spectrum  of  support  within 
the  community. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  on  page  16  the 
Senate  report  discusses  my  amendment 
as  applicable  to  the  VISTA  volunteers, 
and  I  read  from  the  report: 

The  bill  includes,  Anally,  one  additional 
amendment  relating  to  VISTA  which  was 
adopted  by  the  committee.  This  would  make 
the  Hatch  Political  Activities  Act  applicable 
to  volunteers.  Although  volunteers  for  many 
purposes  are  not  deemed  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  their  relationship  with 
the  Government  has  many  characteristics  of 
an  employment  relationship.  The  commit¬ 
tee  believes  that  they  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions  on  political  activity  as 
regular  Federal  employees. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  the  coming  year 
will  see  an  improvement  in  this  area. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be 
most  irresponsible  to  think  of  increasing 
the  authorizations  for  the  Oflice  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  before  improvements 
are  forthcoming. 

I  have  heard  many  of  my  colleagues 
shrug  off  the  criticism  that  has  come 
from  all  around  the  country  with  the 
admonition  that  “this  is  still  an  experi¬ 
mental  program.  There  are  bound  to 


be  bugs  at  first.”  I  agree.  But  I  say 
that  we  cannot  consider  increasing  the 
funds  until  those  bugs  are  worked  out. 
We  cannot  double  the  expenditures  for 
a  program  which  has  had,  in  balance, 
a  deplorable  record  in  its  first  year  until 
we  have  some  guarantee  that  that  record 
will  be  improved.  We  cannot  commit 
an  additional  $750  million  when  the  only 
evidence  we  have  indicates  that  that> 
money  may  well  be  wasted  in  the  largest 
political  boondoggles  in  .the  history  of 
this  Nation.  I  cannot,  in  good  con¬ 
science,  vote  to  double  the  amount  of 
money  poured  down  the  drain  of  patron¬ 
age  and  mismanagement  as  I  have  seen 
in  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  pledged  to  the 
people  of  my  State  that  I  would  care¬ 
fully  examine  every  proposal  and  pro¬ 
gram  to  come  before  the  Senate  to  be 
sure  that  it  would  use  the  taxpayer’s 
money  efficiently  and  effectively.  If  any 
measure  failed  to  meet  these  basic  re¬ 
quirements  of  good  government,  I 
pledged  in  the  best  interests  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  California  and  the  Nation  to  vote 
against  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  as 
presently  conceived  and  administered, 
the  war  on  poverty  does  not  meet  these 
requirements  and  I  cannot  agree  to 
double  its  authorization. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
measure. 

THE  VISTA  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1965.  At  this  time  I  wish  to 
state  my  support  for  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  would  strengthen  and  ex¬ 
pand  the  VISTA  program. 

Present  law  strictly  limits  the  kinds 
of  activities  to  which  VISTA  volunteers 
may  be  assigned.  Assigned  volunteers 
may  serve  in  only  a  limited  list  of  activi¬ 
ties,  all  of  which  are  connected  with  the 
Federal  Government — projects  sup¬ 
ported  under  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act;  projects  for  In¬ 
dians  on  reservations,  migrants  and  resi¬ 
dents  of  Federal  territories;  projects  in 
federally  assisted  mental  health  and  re¬ 
tardation  facilities.  Impoverished  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  not  involved  in  programs 
with  a  suitable  Federal  association  may 
not  receive  the  services  of  assigned  vol¬ 
unteers.  . 

I  have  seen,  in  my  own  State  of  Maine, 
the  hardship  that  these  somewhat  ar¬ 
bitrary  limitations  can  cause.  The 
Passamaquoddy  and  Penebscot  Indians 
of  Maine  do  not  live  on  Federal  reserva¬ 
tions.  Some  live  on  reservations  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  State  and  some  live  in 
distinct  communities  off  the  reservations. 
Many  of  these  people  are  desperately 
poor.  They  need  the  help  that  VISTA 
volunteers  can  give  them  to  start  them 
on  the  road  to  a  better  life.  Yet  because 
they  do  not  live  on  Federal  reservations 
and  because  they  are  not  the  benefici¬ 
aries  of  community  action  programs  or 
other  programs  under  titles  I  and  II  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  it  is 
doubtful  under  present  law  whether  any 
of  these  people  may  receive  the  services 
of  assigned  volunteers. 

The  bill  now  before  us  would  remedy 
this  inequity.  It  would  permit  local  or¬ 
ganizations  or  groups  of  citizens  to  re- 
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quest  and  receive  the  assistance  of 
assigned  VISTA  volunteers  in  any  local 
ahtipoverty  program  or  activity  that  is 
of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  un¬ 
der  the  act.  It  would  no  longer  matter 
whether  the  program  had  a  Federal 
connection  or  was,  in  fact,  supported 
under  another  provision  of  the  act. 

This  bill  will,  I  think,  better  permit 
VISTA  to  fulfill  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  created.  Volunteers  do  of  course 
work  in  existing  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  and  in  a  wide  variety  of  other 
federally  supported  projects.  But  from 
the  outset  it  was  also  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  volunteers  should  often 
be  the  first  assault  wave  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  They  should  work  in  commu¬ 
nities  that  have  not  yet  developed  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  They  should 
work  with  the  people  who  have  not  yet 
articulated  their  needs  and  who  have  not 
yet  planned  a  concerted  attack  on  their 
problems.  VISTA  volunteers  should 
serve,  with  the  Indians  and  communities 
of  my  State  and  with  the  disadvantaged 
throughout  this  land,  as  sources  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  knowledge,  as  catalysts 
to  help  the  impoverished  develop  their 
own  programs  for  the  conquest  of  pov¬ 
erty. 

In  many  cases,  therefore,  VISTA  vol¬ 
unteers  should  be  assigned  to  communi¬ 
ties  before  the  communities  have  re¬ 
ceived  any  other  Federal  assistance  or 
established  any  other  Federal  tie.  The 
bill  now  before  us  would  make  it  clear 
that  the  law  both  permits  and  intends 
this. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS  ECONOMIC  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 — LISTS 

PROJECTS  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  prob¬ 
ably  tomorrow  Senate  Members  will  vote 
on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1965,  a  bill  to  expand  the  effort 
against  poverty  and  to  enhance  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  last  year. 

This  vital  legislation  will  provide 
worthwhile  work  projects,  training,  and 
employment  for  the  needy  persons  in  the 
United  States.  The  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  McNamara]  has  congently 
pointed  out  for  us  the  many  nationwide 
accomplishments  of  this  program  during 
the  first  9  months  of  operation.  It  is 
truly  an  impressive  record. 

Assuredly,  no  person  believes  that  this 
one  program  is  the  panacea  for  all  the 
problems  of  those  low -income  families 
and  single  individuals  who  do  not  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  our  affluent  society.  There 
has  been  a  commendable  beginning  in 
the  efforts  to  eradicate  the  ancient  en¬ 
emies  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease, 
adversaries  which,  if  allowed  to  thrive 
will  continue  to  lay  waste  the  vital  man¬ 
power  of  our  Nation.  The  past  year  has 
seen  significant  progress  toward  a  better 
tomorrow  and  a  more  meaningful  life  for 
the  American  citizen. 

We  cannot  deny  that  there  have  been 
problems — yes,  even  mistakes — during 
this  initial  year  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  faced  the  monumental  tasks  of  re¬ 
cruiting  and  organizing  a  staff,  formu¬ 
lating  the  programs,  and  developing  reg¬ 
ulations  and  procedures  for  administra¬ 
tion. 


This  is  a  progressive  and  coordinated 
plan  to  attack  the  roots  of  poverty  and 
as  such  there  would  undoubtedly  be  prob¬ 
lems  and  controversies.  However,  when 
weighing  the  constructive  assistance  ren¬ 
dered  to  our  people,  the  balance  sheet 
shows  meaningful  success.  The  critics 
cannot  overshadow  these  accomplish¬ 
ments.  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt: 

It  is  not  the  critic  who  counts  *  *  *  the 
credit  belongs  to  the  man  who  is  actually  in 
the  arena;  whose  face  is  marred  by  dust  and 
sweat  and  blood;  who  strives  valiantly. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
our  States,  our  communities,  and  individ¬ 
ual  citizens  are  in  the  arena  fighting  the 
war  on  poverty.  We  again  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  assist  in  this  battle.  We  are 
continuing  to  strive — and  to  do  the  task. 

In  West  Virginia  we  moved  rapidly 
when  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
which  I  cosponsored,  became  law  last  Au¬ 
gust.  In  the  first  9  months  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  West  Virginia  has  been  allo¬ 
cated  $21.4  million  in  Federal  funds. 
That  sum  has  been  approved  for  pro¬ 
grams  to  provide  direct  assistance  to 
more  than  40,000  of  the  State’s  neediest 
persons. 

Our  State  has  been  especially  active  in 
four  classifications  of  the  antipoverty 
program : 

Project  Head  Start  for  preschool  chil¬ 
dren,  with  18,502  enrolled  and  all  coun¬ 
ties  participating. 

Job  Corps  for  remedial  and  vocational 
education,  with  more  than  8,400  young 
persons  between  16  and  21  saying  that 
they  want  to  enter  the  program. 

Work  experience  program  for  educa¬ 
tional  services  and  counseling  to  the 
10,000  men  in  the  State  work  and  train¬ 
ing  program  and  2,000  women  receiving 
aid  to  dependent  children.  The  State  re¬ 
ceived  its  largest  single  grant — 11.8  mil¬ 
lion,  or  more  than  half  of  the  entire  total 
of  all  allocations — for  expenditures  in 
this  classification. 

Volunteers  in  Service  to  America — 
VISTA — or  Domestic  Peace  Corps,  has  a 
program  approved  for  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  mental  health.  A  total  of  168 
volunteers  are  to  work  in  a  four-stage 
program  in  State  hospitals  and  in  the 
field  to  provide  a  variety  of  badly  needed 
services.  / 

The  allocation  of  Federal  funds  for 
nine  classifications  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Program  includes: 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  $3,465,204; 
college  work-study,  $295,507;  community 
action  programs,  $1,456,358;  program  de¬ 
velopment  projects,  $342,396;  Project 
Head  Start,  $2,875,573;  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Agency,  $84,015;  adult  basic 
education,  $233,391;  rural  loans,  $874,- 
840;  and  work  experience  program,  $11,- 
848,400. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  report  cov¬ 
ers  a  less-than-9-month  period,  ending 
June  30,  and  includes  all  allocations  since 
they  were  first  authorized  by  Congress. 

Since  June  30,  an  additional  $307,096,- 
000  has  been  approved  for  remedial  read¬ 
ing  programs  in  three  counties. 

Governor  Hulett  Smith  recently 
stated : 

We  have  had  some  failures,  as  well  as  these 
successes.  The  Small  Business  Incentive 
Program  has  been  at  a  standstill  in  the 


State.  However,  staff  members  are  working 
with  West  Virginia  University  and  Federal 
officials  on  the  incentive  program  and  a  sound 
and  workable  proposal  has  been  submitted. 

I  feel  this  record  is  truly  indicative  of 
the  work  which  can  be  accomplished 
through  this  comprehensive  program. 
West  Virginians  are  cooperating  in  this 
record  and  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
our  Mountain  State  I  have  given  my  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1965  and  to  future  en¬ 
deavors  under  this  essential  program. 

In  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee,  during  hearings  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  testimony  of  qualified  wit¬ 
nesses,  I  have  been  convinced  that  carp¬ 
ing  criticism  cannot  tear  down  this 
worthwhile  program.  I  continue  my 
strong  support  of  the  measure — and  the 
mission  on  which  we  are  committed. 


'EXPANSION  OF  MEAT  EXPORT 
\  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  now, 
as  never  before,  the  United  States  faces 
an  Opportunity  to  expand  its  meat  ex¬ 
port  industry  and  on  a  long-range  basis. 

Thq  market  for  beef  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Europe  is  constantly  grow¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time,  their  traditional 
major  beef  supplier,  the  Argentine,  seems 
to  be  facing  disaster  in  its  own  beef  ex¬ 
port  efforts. 

I  ask  'unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  ah  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  August  9  issue  of  For¬ 
eign  Agriculture,  USDA  publication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  io  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  \ 

Argentine  Beef  Exports  Drop  Sharply 

Increases  in  cattle  prices  since  late  June  In 
Argentina,  the  result  of  greater  domestic  de¬ 
mand  for  beef,  have  led  packers  to  greatly 
reduce  operations!  and  to  buy  only  token 
quantities  for  export.  Steer  prices  reached 
the  equivalent  of  about  20  U.S.  cents  per 
pound  in  mid-July.  \ 

Government  measures  to  discourage  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  And  to  directly  stimu¬ 
late  exports  have  not 'halted  the  decline  in 
shipments.  These  measures  Include  the 
establishment  of  2  beefless  days  a  week,  the 
requirement  that  steers',  from  900  to  1,065 
pounds  be  sold  only  for  export,  and  the 
granting  of  tax  benefits  tS  exporters  to  help 
offest  the  price  differential  between  foreign 
and  domestic  markets.  \ 

Argentine  beef  exports  during  January- 
May  1965  were  about  30  percent  less  than  in 
the  same  period  of  1964  and  may  decline  still 
further  unless  means  are  found  to  make 
exports  more  profitable.  \ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  same  publication, 
elsewhere  in  the  same  issue, \and  many 
others  have  more  than  confirmed  the  fact 
that  Europe’s  meat  shortage  is  a,  real  one; 
that,  because  of  the  inability  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  to  supply  the  needs,  a  “Vacuum” 
is  developing  rapidly  in  the  European  and 
the  United  Kingdom  meat  markets. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  tnat  the 
present  administration  has  been  Wak¬ 
ing  some  moves,  in  conjunction  witn  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  to  expand!  the 
market  for  American  meat  and  meat 
products  in  the  United  Kingdom  and\on 
the  European  continent.  \ 

At  the  same  time,  however,  our  own 
U.S.  beef  and  meat  industries  face  vari¬ 
ous  complex  problems  in  seeking,  fully 
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and  on  a  long-range  basis,  to  exploit  this 
European  meat  “vacuum”  where,  here- 
toforev  the  Argentine  had.  always 
reignecNsupreme. 

For  example,  the  price  differential  be¬ 
tween  cosfe  for  U.S.  meat  and  that  in 
Europe  must  be  solved.  Our  high  labor 
rates  here  contribute  to  create  this  price 
differential.  \ 

Nonetheless,  If  the  reports  are  ac¬ 
curate,  the  Argentine  at  present  seems 
to  be  doing  little  dr  nothing  to  restore 
its  preeminent  plac\in  the  European 
meat  markets. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  the 
potential  to  produce  vasY  quantities  of 
beef — to  turn  our  grain  surpluses  into 
meat — to  tailor  this  product  tei  fit  the  ap¬ 
petites  and  desires  of  the  British  and 
European  markets. 

I  do  not  feel  that,  at  present,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  may  be  doing  enough  to 
exploit  these  potentials  on  a  long-term 
basis.  Nor  do  I  believe,  from  the  reports 
one  receives,  that  the  Argentine  Govern 
ment  seems  to  realize  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  rapidly  losing  its  traditional  Euro¬ 
pean  markets. 

In  fact,  if  these  reports  are  accurate, 
the  Argentine  Government,  rather  than 
trying  to  help  its  meat  industry,  actually 
seems  to  be  penalizing  it  by  new  export 
taxation  and  by  other  unrealistic  meas¬ 
ures.  This  seems  strange  when  most  na¬ 
tions  go  out  of  their  way  to  subsidize  and 
otherwise  to  help  their  major  earners  of 
foreign  exchange. 

Nonetheless,  that  is  the  problem  of  the 
Argentine.  It  may  well  become  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  U.S.  Government,  as  well, 
when  the  foreign  aid  policy  is  reviewed. 
We  may  face  a  vicious  cycle.  For,  when 
the  Argentine  cannot  export  meat  and 
earn  foreign  exchange,  ultimately  it  may 
mean  more  and  more  aid. 

That,  however,  is  not  my  thesis  of  the 
moment.  Rather,  I  plan  to  recommend 
that  the  Congress  hold  a  full-scale  in¬ 
vestigation  into  ways-and-means  of  ex¬ 
panding  the  United-  Kingdom  and 
European  markets  for  our  American 
realistic  means  for  helping  g 
beef;  that  we  consider  practical  and 
realistic  means  for  helping  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  American  Meat 
Institute,  the  American  National  Cattli 
men’s  Association  and  all  others 
terested  in  taking  advantage  of  thi/op- 
portunity  on  a  truly  long-range  bams. 

For,  in  view  of  the  reports  from  the 
Argentine  where,  I  am  informed,  virtu¬ 
ally  its  entire  beef  export  industry  is 
paralyzed,  some  nation  wil/  move  into 
that  “vacuum”  of  mea y  markets  in 
Europe.  Why  should  not  the  United 
States,  with  our  amole  supplies  and  even 
more  ample  production  potentials,  do  so? 

I  will  welcome  the  views  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  this  regm-d  so  that  we  might, 
together,  move yfforward  and  expand 
beyond  the  somewhat  limited  efforts 
which  the  present  administration,  how¬ 
ever  laudable,  already  has  undertaken. 

I  ask  /manimous  consent  to  have 
printed  ax  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article/entitled  “Europe  Buying  More 
Beef //by  L.  H.  Simerl,  published  in  the 
Staje  Journal-Register,  of  Springfield, 
III/  August  15. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Europe  Buying  More  Beef 
(By  L.  H.  Simerl) 

A  couple  of  years  ago  our  cattlemen  be¬ 
came  alarmed  about  the  rapid  increase  in 
imports  of  meat.  Since  that  time  imports 
have  been  reduced  sharply,  and  many  stock- 
men  have  become  interested  in  finding  over¬ 
sea  markets  for  their  own  beef.  They  will 
doubtless  be  interested  in  some  recent  com¬ 
ments  by  E.  E.  Broadbent,  professor  of  live¬ 
stock  marketing  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Broadbent  recently  returned  to  the  campus 
after  studying  livestock  marketing  for  several 
months  in  foreign  countries.  He  reports 
that  there  is  a  growing  shortage  of  beef  in 
Western  Europe.  The  shortage  arises  from 
greatly  increased  consumer  demand  for  beef 
and  from  a  shrinkage  in  the  amounts  sup¬ 
plied  from  former  sources. 

STRONGER  DEMAND 

Demand  is  increasing  because  of  the  high 
level  of  employment  and  rising  wages.  At 
the  same  time  the  formerly  large  flow  of  beef 
from  South  America  to  Europe  has  dimin- 
shed. 

Most  countries  in  Western  Europe  have 
b^en  enjoying  nearly  full  employment  and 
rising  wages.  Increases  in  buying  power  pej 
person  often  exceed  the  rate  in  the  Unit) 
States\but  population  growth  is  slower, 

West  'Germany  is  the  major  importer  of 
beef  in  western  Europe.  Shipments  An.  the 
country  during  the  first  half  of  t/is  year 
were  equivalent  to  407,000  head  of/cattle,  28 
percent  more  than  the  year  before.  Most  of 
this  increase  capie  from  Australia  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Less  beef  from  sHuth  Amevfca.  Exports  of 
beefi  from  Argentina  tota/d  about  147,000 
tons  during  the  first \alf/f  1965,  28  percent 
lass  than  last  year.  Exhorts  from  Uruguay 
were  also  lower.  Most 'European  observers 
do  not  expect  any  quick  recovery  in  the  flow 
of  beef  from  Sout/Americfeto  Europe. 

Australia  ship/  more.  Tt\e  Australians 
have  greatly  in/reased  their  Shipments  of 
beef  to  the  west  European  markets.  They 
have  established  meat  market  expediters  in 
Europe.  T/eir  prime  targets  are  restaurants, 
hotels,  ai yf  institutional  meat  users. 

New  z/tland  continues  to  ship  a  large  pro¬ 
portions of  her  beef  exports  to  Europe,  'G’he 
United  Kingdom  has  become  the  third  larg¬ 
est  supplier  of  beef  to  West  Germany. 

luropean  buyers  want  lean  beef.  Broad-' 
;nt  observers  that  most  of  the  beef  pro¬ 
duced  in  U.S.  feedlots  is  too  highly  finished 
to  please  European  buyers.  They  want  and 
use  beef  that  is  about  like  our  typical  stand¬ 
ard  and  commercial  grades.  The  best  of 
their  beef  Is  similar  to  our  Good  grade. 

Prices  for  these  grades  of  beef  recently 
were  2  to  4  cents  a  pound  higher  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Market  countries  than  in  Chicago.  This 
difference  is  not  enough  to  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  from  our  packing  centers  to  the 
European  markets. 

Prices  of  our  standard  grade  of  cattle  re¬ 
cently  were  around  $22  a  hundred  pounds,  27 
percent  higher  than  a  year  before.  This  rise 
puts  our  beef  in  an  even  less  favorable  posi¬ 
tion  to  compete  with  other  supply  sources. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
FIREARMS  ACT  AND  THE  FEDERAL 
FIREARMS  ACT— REFERRAL  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  22  of  this  year,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  introduced  two 
bills,  S.  1591  and  S.  1592,  which  respec¬ 
tively  amended  the  National  Firearms 


Act  and  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  A1-, 
though  S.  1592  would  normally  have  beer 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
it  was,  at  Senator  Dodd’s  request,  with 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate/  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee/  Sub¬ 
sequently,  all  other  measures  /ending 
before  the  Commerce  Commit/ee  relat¬ 
ing  to  firearms  were  referred  to  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  to  enable  /he  latter  to 
fully  examine  and  have  /he  benefit  of 
all  avenues  of  approach  .concerning  fire¬ 
arms  control  which  were  embodied  in 
legislative  proposals/ Referral  of  these 
measures  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
prior  to  their  coming  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  was  /onsidered  desirable  for 
several  reason/  It  was  felt  that  because 
issues  of  a  /institutional  nature  were 
raised  con/i'ning  these  bills  that  the 
Senate  sh/uld  have  the  benefit  of  the 
recomm/idations  of  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee/  In  addition,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  to  which  these 
bill/were  referred  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
ctee,  has  conducted  extensive  investi- 
itions  on  the  subject  of  the  firearms 
'problem.  It  has  kept  abreast  of  the 
problem  since  1959  and  commenced  a 
full-scale  investigation  in  1961.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  its  long  and  exhaustive  study,  it 
issued  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  last 
session  an  interim  report.  Referral  of 
the  present  bills  was  also  intended  to  en¬ 
able  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom¬ 
mittee  to  finalize  its  recommendations — 
which  the  Commerce  Committee  now 
anxiously  awaits. 

On  August  10,  the  House  passed  H.R. 
9570,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  relieve  applicants 
from  certain  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  if  he  finds  such  relief  would 
not  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
The  provisions  of  H.R.  9570  are  similar, 
and  identical  in  purpose,  to  section  6  of 
S.  1592.  Since  S.  1592, .as  well  as  all  other 
measures  affecting  firearms,  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  it 
seems  to  me  appropriate  that  H.R.  9570 
should  be  similarly  referred. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  foregoing, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  9570 
)e  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
ider  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
those  which  have  previously  been 
referred. 

Th\  conditions  previously  referred  to 
are  that  if  and  when  the  Committee  on 
the  JudiSdary  came  to  some  conclusion 
on  the  question,  the  bill  or  bills  would 
be  referred  l^ack  to  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Commerce  for  a  perusal  by  that 
committee.  It  inay  not  be  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  need  to  look  at  the  bills  for 
a  long  time.  Perhaps  it  would  not  wish 
to  hold  hearings  or\anything  like  that. 
The  bill  to  which  I  Have  referred  would 
be  referred  under  the'eame  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  bill  H.R.  95^0  be  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  under  the 
same  terms  and  condition^  as  those 
which  have  previously  been  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERS.  (Mr. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  rese> 
ing  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  n<3 


Hi  v  14. 
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FOREIGN  SERVICE.  The  "Daily  Digest"  stctes  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commi  pee 
vvoted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  "H.  R.  6277  (amended) ,  rega  ling 
le  Foreign  Service  Act  Amendments  of  1965."  p.  D813 


austry  and 
of 


STING.  Rep. .Wolff  reviewed  his  study  of  the  trading  stamp  i 
aded  that  the  use  of  trading  stamps  contributed  to  the  rise  in 
food.  \pp.  20200-1 

V  SENATE 

8.  POVERTY.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  8283,  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 

enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  pp.  WOm,  20071-2,  20076-108 
Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Allott,  39-48,  to  make  reductions  in  authorized  appropriations  for 
operation  of  the  poverty  program  and  to  provide  for  a  joint  congressional 
study  committee,  pp.  20071-2,  20076-93 
By  Sen.  Javits,  30-59,  barring  the  Director  from  holding  any  other  Federal 
office  of  equivalent  rank.  pp.  20093-8 
By  Sen.  Prouty,  43-44,  providing  that  a  Governor's  veto  of  certain  programs 
may  be  exercised  within  20  rather  than  30  days.  pp.  20098-100 
By  Sen.  Dominick,  42-43,  to  put  back  into  the  bill  the  Governor's  right  of 
•veto  on  community  action  programs  only.  pp.  20102-7 

9.  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  APPP.OPRIATION .  \The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with 

amendments  this  bill,  H.  R.  9221,  Rapt.  625) (p.  20064)  and  Sen.  Stennis 
submitted  two  notices  of  his  intention/to  move  to  suspend  the  rules  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  amendments  to  t^ii^  bill  (p.  20069). 

10.  TRANSPORTATION.  Both  Houses  received  and  \he  Senate  agreed  to  the  conference 
report  on  H.  R.  5401,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  national  transput  at  ion  system  (H.  Rept.  810).  pp.  20108-9, 
20188-90 


LOANS.  The  Agriculture  and  forestry  Committee  vofced  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  with  amendments  H.  R.  4152,  to  prWide  means  for  expediting 
the  retirement  of  GovernjTent  capital  in  the  Federal  xLntermedi ate  credit  banks, 
including  an  increase  i/n  the  debt  permitted  such  banlrs  in  relation  to  their 
capital  and  provision/ror  the  production  credit  associations  to  acquire 
additional  capital  s^ock  therein  and  to  provide  for  allocating  certain  earnings 
of  such  banks  and  associations  to  their  users,  p.  D811 

12.  WATERSHEDS.  The^griculture  and  Forestry  Committee  approved  Works  of  improve¬ 

ment  on  watershed  projects  at  Big  Slough,  Fla.,  and  Upper  Big\emaha,  Nebr. 
p.  D811 

13.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Committee/will  begin  executive  consideration  on  Tues. ,  Aug.  24,  of  S\  1702, 
the  farm  bill.  p.  D811 

14.  CLAIMS'!  Passed  over  S.  1587,  to  amend  the  Tucker  Act  to  increase  from  $1^000 

to  $50,000  the  limitation  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  district 
courts  in  suits  against  the  United  States  for  breach  of  contract  or  for 
ompensation.  p.  20054 
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15. 


IAINS.  Received  a  Penn.  Senate  resolution  urging  enactment  of  legislation 
reducing  the  price  paid  for  surplus  corn  by  farmers  of  disaster  areas  to 
percent  of  the  current  price  support  figure  (p.  20063);  and  an  Okla.  Whe/t 
Growers  resolution  favoring  a  voluntary  certificate  type  of  wheat  prog] 

(p.  2\064)  . 


FEDERAL  A^D.  Sen.  Muskie  commended  and  inserted  a  speech  by  the  Director  of 
Office  of\Emergency  Planning  dealing  with  "present  and  future  Federal  policies 
designed  to^ promote  the  greatest  possible  cooperation  between  the  State  Houses 
and  the  Whine  House."  pp.  20110-13 


17.  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS.  Sen.  Yarborough  inserted  an  American  Leg^6n  resolution 
endorsing  S.  9,  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  pp.  20113-4 


18.  WATER  RESOURCE.  Sen\  Yarborough  commended  and  inserted  ar  speech  by  Director  of 
Civil  Works  Graham  on.  water  resource  development.  pp./20H7-8 


19.  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY.  Seh.  Hart  spoke  of  the  success /of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  inserted  an  article,\'Seaway  Pays  Its  Way  in  Mfawest  Growth."  pp.  20129-3( 
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20.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Erlenborn  inserted  an  artj/6le,  "Farm  Bill  Hits  Poor  In  The 
Breadbasket."  p.  A4621 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Ddcue  criticizing  the  farm  bill.  p.  A4624 
Rep.  Berry  inserted  an  article,  \The  Wheat  Plan",  which  points  out  that  the 
"subsidy  to  wheat  is  primarily  a  consumer  subsidy."  pp.  A4629-30 


21.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Lipscomb  inserted  Vi  article,  "Trade  With  West  Bolsters 

Reds",  which 'hums  up  the  problems  ojt  tra^e  with  the  Communist  bloc."  p.  A4624 


22.  ELECTRIFICATION;  COOPERATIVES.  Extension  oXremarks  of  Rep.  Schmidhauser 

inserting  an  article  regarding  A  recommendation  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  that  the  interest  rate  on  future  RlJA  loans  to  rural  electric 
cooperatives  be  raised.  pp./A4624-5 


23.  WATER  SYSTEMS;  LOANS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep\  Herlong  inserting  Asst.  FHA 
Admin.  Brock's  speech  at/the  dedication  of  the  wate^  system  in  Santa  Rosa 
County,  Fla.  p.  A4632 


24.  FOREIGN  AID.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  McCarthy  discussing  the  "new  high  in 
AID  spending  in  the^ United  States"  and  inserting  a  table\summarizing  procurement 
source  trend  of  commodity  spending,  pp.  A4634-5 


25.  FARM  LABOR.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Multer  criticizing  fcalif.  tomato 
growers  for  allegedly  "forcing"  Secretary  Wirtz  to  allow  them\o  -  import 
Mexican  braceros.  p.  A4646 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


PERSONNEL;  FOLITICAL  ACTIVITIES.  H.  R.  10535  by  Rep.  Grabowski,  to  p^vide  for 
a  bipartisan  committee  to  study  the  election  methods  for  national  offices  in 
the/tJ.  S.  executive  and  legislative  branches,  to  evaluate  the  various  means  of 
conducting  campaigns,  especially  the  campaign  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  study  other  related  procedures  and  activities,  an\to 
aake  recommendations  for  improvements  in  these  areas;  to  House  Administration 
Committee, 
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vorder  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  as 
allows: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

entitled  “Texan’s  Trail  Leads  from 
Pinej\W oods  to  Down  Under,”  dealing  with, 
the  newly  appointed  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Australia.  Edward  Clark,  published  in  the 
Houston  \phronicle  Texas  magazine  of 
August  1, 

By  Mr\  RANDOLPH: 

Articles  enticed  “Cites  Necessity  of  United 
States  Keeping  Its  Word  in  Viet,”  and  “Asia 
Remains  Primary',  Target  of  Communists,” 
written  by  Carl  W>McCardle,  and  published 
in  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  in  August 
1965. 


NATIONAL  DRUM  CORPS  WEEK 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  congratulate\he  1  million 
young  men  and  women  acros&sthe  Nation 
who  are  being  honored  during^National 
Drum  Corps  Week. 

These  youngsters,  who  lend  ari\air  of 
pageantry  and  excitement  to  parades, 
sports  events,  and  other  activities, ''are 
participating  in  a  wonderful  experience 
Through  their  activities  they  make  ar 
important  and  very  worthwhile  contri¬ 
bution  to  their  communities.  Because 
they  channel  their  time  and  efforts  to¬ 
ward  a  constructive  cause,  they  better 
themselves. 

National  Drum  Corps  Week  serves  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation  the 
wholesome  activity  which  occupies  the 
free  time  of  a  great  number  of  our  young 
people.  This  is  significant  at  a  time 
when  the  younger  segment  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  often  severely  criticized  because 
of  the  foolish  actions  of  a  very  few. 

We  extend  to  these  boys  and  girls — 
these  young  men  and  young  women — our 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  with  the 
knowledge  that  in  a  comparatively  few 
years  they,  who  are  manifesting  leader¬ 
ship  at  this  time,  will  be  among  the  mil¬ 
lions  who  will  become  the  keepers,  guar¬ 
dians,  and  trustees  of  our  Nation  and  its 
liberties. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ished  business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TJhe  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  Kill  (H.R. 
8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  j6t  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  tha'bill. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  t/  consider  executive  business. 

There/being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu¬ 
tive  business. 


CCUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  several  nominations,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com¬ 
merce. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  Mr.  Smathers)  , 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

John  E.  Maguire,  Sr.,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Florida. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND; 

Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge,  sixth  circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nominate 
jf  Robert  W.  Akers,  of  Texas,  to  be  D^p- 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Ag’hncy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  .Without 
objechpn,  the  nomination  is  ccpmrmed. 

Mr.  aLANSFIELD.  Mr.  Bresident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  than  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con¬ 
firmation  orthis  nomination. 

The  PRESnSHNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Rfesi<J«it  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISI 


SESSION 


On  request/by  Mr.  Mansfield  and  by 
unanimous Consent,  the  ^Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  'President,  I 
suggest/the  absence  of  a  qucrt 

Thg  PRESIDING  OFFlCKjR.  The 
clerX  will  call  the  roll, 

te  legislative  clerk  proceeded 'to  call 
te  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidents  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  offered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  may  be  laid  aside  tempo¬ 
rarily  so  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
may  offer  a  substitute. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


AMENDMENT  NO.  392 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  392,  which  is 
at  the  desk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment,  but  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
out  all  through  line  2  on  page  31  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“Sec.  30.  (a)  Tie  second  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  131  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $412,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  such  sum  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.’ 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  220 
of  such  Act  (as  redesignated  by  section  20 
this  Act)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
’or  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $340,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  such  sum  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.’ 

“(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  321 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
‘For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  the  sum  of  $35,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  June 
30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  such  sum  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law.’ 

“(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  503 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
‘For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  June 
30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  such  sum  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law.’ 

“(e)  The  second  sentence  of  section  615 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
‘For  the  pin-pose  of  carrying  out  this  title 
(other  than  for  purposes  of  making  credits 
to  the  revolving  fund  established  by  section 
606(a) )  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
■Jjune  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  such  sum  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au¬ 
thorize  by  law.’  ” 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"joint  congressional  study  committee 

“Sec.  32.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
‘joint  committee’)  to  be  composed  of  six 
Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President,  three  from  the  majority  party 
and  three  from  the  minority  party,  and  six 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  three  from  the 
majority  party  and  three  from  the  minority 
party.  In  making  such  appointments  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  each  designate  one 
member  to  serve  as  cochairman  of  the  Joint 
committee.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
membership  of  the  joint  committee  shall 
be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  Seven  members  of 
the  joint  committee  shall  constitute  a 
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c^iorum  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  ex¬ 
cept  that  a  lesser  number  of  at  least  two 
members  from  each  party  may  hold  hear¬ 
ings  pursuant  to  this  section. 

“(b)  The  joint  committee  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels 
with  a  view  to  determining  what  improve¬ 
ments,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  such  Act 
and  in  its  administration. 

“(c)  The  joint  committee  shall  report  the 
results  of  such  study  and  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 
After  making  such  report  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

“(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  joint  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author¬ 
ized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
within  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  any 
Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof)  dur¬ 
ing  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  periods  of 
adjournment  of  the  present  Congress,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  records,  and  documents,  to  adminis¬ 
ter  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to 
procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the 
signatures  of  the  cochairmen  of  the  joint 
committee  or  any  member  designated  by 
them,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  cochairmen  or  member. 

“(e)  The  Joint  committee  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  con¬ 
sultants,  technicians,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary 
and  advisable.  The  Joint  committee  may 
also  recruit  and  utilize,  on  a  loan  basis  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  concerned,  appropriate  ex¬ 
perts,  consultants,  and  technicians  from  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

“(f)  The  expenses  of  the  joint  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,  shall  be  paid 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  cochairmen 
of  the  joint  committee.” 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday  Mr.  George  Champion,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  the  question 
of  balance  of  payments.  I  agree  witl 
some  features  of  Mr.  Champion’s  tea 
mony,  but  I  believe  his  main  prescrip¬ 
tion  is  faulty.  He  wishes  to  eliminate 
any"  restrictions  upon  the  shoja-time 
loans  which  banks  make  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  at  high  interest  rates.  Therefore, 
I  take  it,  he  wants  to  have/the  volun¬ 
tary  agreement  which  hzx  been  made 
with  the  administration'  revoked — an 
agreement  which  thus  far  has  been  loy¬ 
ally  carried  out  by  the  banking  fra¬ 
ternity  and  which  is/largely  responsible 
for  the  correction/of  the  adverse  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments/  Mr.  Champion,  how¬ 
ever,  apparently  wants  to  have  that 
agreement  eliminated  and  offers  the 
classic  banker's  prescription  for  all  diffi¬ 
culties:  To /raise  interest  rates,  balance 
the  budge/ and  cut  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  likely  to  hear 
this  cry  increasingly  in  future  months, 
so  I  believe  we  should  remember  what 
happened  in  1931. 


In  1931,  the  countries  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  led  by  France,  presented 
exchange  claims  against  sterling  and 
demanded  gold  in  payment.  As  a  result, 
Great  Britain  was  forced  off  the  gold 
standard  and  was  compelled  to  devalue 
the  pound. 

Almost  immediately  thereafter,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  twice  raised  in¬ 
terest  rates.  This,  of  course,  had  an 
adverse  effect  upon  American  industry 
and  plunged  us  more  deeply  into  the 
depression. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
of  examining  Mr.  William  McChesney 
Martin,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  I  forced  him  to  admit 
that  this  action,  in  his  judgment,  was  a 
mistake  and  had  an  adverse  effect  upon 
the  economy.  However,  he  would  not 
declare  himself  as  to  whether  he  would 
be  willing  to  make  the  same  mistake  in 
the  future. 

I  think  it  may  be  said  that  if  Great 
Britain  encounters  currency  difficulties 
his  fall — we  hope  she  will  not,  and  I  be- 
lWe  we  should  support  the  British — we 
may  find  the  movement  for  higher  in¬ 
terest  rates  renewed.  Mr.  Champion  i 
sounding  the  initial  bugle  in  this  dri 
If  wk  raise  interest  rates,  it  is  y6ry 
likely  that  European  central  bank/vill, 
in  self -protection,  also  raise  their/rnter- 
est  rates,  ahd  that  the  differential  that 
now  exists  inx their  favor  will  i/all  prob¬ 
ability  not  be  reduced.  All  this  could  be¬ 
come  a  part  of 'the  drive  at  the  inter¬ 
national  bankersVto  rai ser  the  price  of 
lending  money.  Furthermore,  it  would 
repress  new  investments  in  this  country 
and  either  reverse  tn/ present  forward 
movement  of  industry  or  help  to  plunge 
us  into  a  downward  movfcfnent. 

Mr.  Champion/ proposed  that  we  re¬ 
duce  foreign  aid.  PerhapVwe  should 
reduce  foreign/aid  to  Sukarnoyto  Nasser, 
and  possibl/ to  others.  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  reducing  our  military  expendi¬ 
tures  in  /ranee  and  aid  to  the  French 
colonie/md,  in  general,  of  reducinVthe 
amount  of  liquid  claims  which  \jie 
French  have  and  will  exercise  agai: 
ouiygold. 

lut  the  general  program  of  foreign  aid 
nd  the  general  program  of  military  sup¬ 
port  are  a  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  as  essential 
to  our  security  as  our  own  arms.  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  subordinating  national  policy  in 
order  to  permit  banks  to  obtain  high 
interest  rates  on  short-time  loans  which 
they  make  to  foreign  countries,  most 
notably  to  Japan. 

I  urge  Mr.  Champion  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  to  take  the  same  broad  point  of 
view  which  the  bankers  took  in  the  early 
winter,  when  they  signed  the  voluntary 
agreement,  an  agreement  which  I  believe 
they  have  been  loyally  carrying  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  raise  a  flag 
of  warning.  We  should  sprinkle  salt 
over  this  prescription  of  Mr.  Champion’s. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  public 
interest.  I  believe  that  we  should  not 
subordinate  our  national  interest  to  the 
banking  interest.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
continue  on  the  course  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  laid  ont. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  thjj 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  with¬ 
draw  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  w>fi  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

NATIONAL  DRUM  CORK’S  WEEK 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  August 
15  to  22  has  been  designated  as  National 
Drum  Corps  Week,  and  I  am  glad  to  join 
my  colleague,  Senator  Proxmire,  in 
saluting  the  drum  mid  bugle  corps  of  this 
country  which  pi/vide  worthwhile  activ¬ 
ity,  pride  of  community  and  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  compemion  to  1  million  teenagers 
and  young  a/fits. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  National 
Chairman^ of  this  effort  to  put  the  spot¬ 
light  on/the  good  works  of  our  drum  and 
bugle  /rps  is  a  fellow  New  Yorker,  Mr. 
Harydy  N.  Berish,  and  that  the  national 
clearinghouse  of  information  of  drums 
coirs  activity  is  in  the  Bronx,  N.Y. 

One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the 
drum  and  bugle  corps  organizations 
throughout  the  country  is  that  these 
groups  of  boys  and  girls  are  essentially 
community  or  neighborhood  oriented. 
In  most  instances  these  groups  represent 
their  communities  in  parades  or  civic 
functions,  and  their  members  are  taught 
that  their  skill,  precision  and  appearance 
reflect  on  their  parents,  neighbors  and 
friends.  In  short,  members  of  these 
corps  are  taught  to  take  pride  in  their 
appearance  and  ability. 

We  in  New  York  are  proud  of  our  drum 
and  bugle  corps  units,  which  add  such 
color  and  rhythm  to  our  civic  occasions — 
especially  our  parades — as  well  as  pro¬ 
viding  worthwhile  activity  for  our  young 
people.  I  know  that  this  pride  is  shared 
by  the  people  of  every  State,  and  that  we 
all  hope  that  the  number  of  such  units 
will  multiply  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
le  roll. 

[r.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLGl/.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  majority  lead/so  that  he  may  trans¬ 
act  some  business  /thout  my  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderec 


AMENDMENT  OF  BANKRUJ  TCY  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P  evident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  i 
No.  589,  H.R.  5497. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  1  le 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
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ofViembers  shall,  except  as  provided  In  this 
Act\be  determined  according  to  the  bylaws 
of  thXcorporation. 

(b)  B^ch  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote  on  each  matter  submitted  to  a  vote  at 
all  meeting^  of  the  members  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

GOVERNING  SODY;  COMPOSITION;  TENURE 

Sec.  7.  The  corporation  shall  be  governed 
by  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  not  less 
than  ten  or  more  shan  thirty-five  members. 
The  method  of  election,  term  of  office,  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  board  of 
directors  shall  be  provided  In  the  bylaws. 
officers;  powersSand  duties 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  members  of  the  corporation  and 
shall  consist  of  a  president,  nae  number  of 
vice  presidents  provided  In  the  bylaws,  a 
secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  such  other  officers 
as  may  be  provided  in  the  bylaws 

(b)  The  officers  shall  perform  sudh  duties 
and  have  such  powers  as  the  bylaws  and  the 
board  of  directors  may  from  time  to\time 
prescribe. 

use  of  income;  loans  to  officers,  director , 

OR  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets' 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  member, 
officer,  or  director,  or  be  distributable  to  any 
such  person  during  the  life  of  the  corporation 
or  upon  dissolution  or  final  liquidation. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection,  however,  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  payment  of  reason¬ 
able  compensation  to  officers  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  In  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  officers,  directors,  or  employees.  Any 
director  who  votes  for  or  assents  to  the 
making  of  a  loan  to  an  officer,  director,  or 
employee  of  the  corporation,  and  any  officer 
who  participates  In  the  making  of  such  loan, 
shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the 
corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  loan 
until  the  repayment  thereof. 

NONPOLITICAL  NATURE  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  and  Its  members, 
officers,  and  'directors,  as  such,  shall  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any 
political  party  or  candidate  for  elective  pub¬ 
lic  office. 

LIABILITY  FOR  ACTS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  AGENTS 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable 
for  the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  ISSUANCE  OF  STOCK  OR 
PAYMENT  OF  DIVIDENDS 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  to  de¬ 
clare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS  AND  RECORDS;  INSPECTION 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  ./ceep 
correct  and  complete  books  and  records  of 
account.  It  shall  also  keep  minute?  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  its>taembers, 
its  board  of  directors,  and  committees  hav¬ 
ing  any  authority  under  the  bound  of  direc¬ 
tors.  It  shall  also  keep  at  its  inincipal  office 
a  record  of  the  names  and  /adresses  of  its 
members  entitled  to  vote. 

(b)  All  books  and  reco/is  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  open  toy inspection  by  any 
member  of  the  corporation  or  his  agent  or 
attorney  for  any  proper  purpose  at  any  rea¬ 
sonable  time. 

AUDIT  OF  FINANCI^t  TRANSACTIONS;  REPORT  TO 
:IE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  14.  (aWThe  accounts  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be/audited  annually  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certifioQ  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
al/the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of 


the  corporation  are  normally  kept.  All  books, 
accounts,  financial  records,  reports,  files,  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  or  in  use  by  the  corporation  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  person  or  persons  conducting 
the  audit;  and  full  facilities  for  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balances  or  securi¬ 
ties  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and 
custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such  person 
or  persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  is  made. 
The  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  include  such  statements,  together 
with  the  independent  auditor’s  opinion  of 
those  statements,  as  are  necessary  to  present 
fairly  the  corporation’s  assets  and  liabilities, 
surplus  or  deficit  with  an  analysis  of  the 
changes  therein  during  the  year,  supple¬ 
mented  in  reasonable  detail  by  a  statement 
of  the  corporation’s  income  and  expenses 
during  the  year,  Including  (1)  the  results  of 
any  trading,  manufacturing,  publishing,  or 
other  commercial-type  endeavors  carried  on 
by  the  corporation,  and  (2)  a  schedule  of  all 
contracts  requiring  payments  in  excess  of 
'v&lO.OOO  and  any  payments  of  compensation, 
ilaries,  or  fees  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $>10,000 
pet  annum.  The  report  shall  not  be  printed 
as  a^public  document. 

^E  OF  ASSETS  UPON  DISSOLUTION  OR 
LIQUIDATION 

Sec.  19v  Upon  final  dissolution  or  liquida¬ 
tion  of  tne  corporation,  and  after  the  dis¬ 
charge  or  satisfaction  of  all  outstanding 
obligation  and  liabilities,  the  remaining  as¬ 
sets  of  the  corporation  shall  be  used  by  the 
board  of  directors  for  one  or  /nore  of  the 
purposes  stated  ill  section  3  bi  this  Act. 

EXCLUSIVE  RIGHT!1 TO  NAME  AND  SEALS 

Sec.  16.  The  corporation  shall  have  sole 
and  exclusive  right  to  txse  the  name  "Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  of  Actuaries”  and  such  seals 
as  the  corporation  m^y  lawfully  adopt. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  ATTEND  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec.  17.  The  nfght  to  alter,  tfxnend,  or  re¬ 
peal  this  Act/1 s  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted 
in  the/REcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the\re- 
port/lNo.  601),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  /he  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
ras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  confer  a  Federal  charter  on  the  American 
Academy  of  Actuaries. 

STATEMENT 

The  actuarial  profession  is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  technical  methods  and  frame¬ 
work  leading  to  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
today’s  economic  protection  against  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  death,  disability,  retirement,  and 
property  loss.  The  field  of  actuarial  science 
and  its  influence  on  the  social  and  economic 
affairs  of  the  Nation  have  been  growing  rap¬ 
idly  in  recent  years  with  the  great  expan¬ 
sion  that  has  taken  place  in  all  phases  of  the 
insurance  business. 

Over  the  years,  four  nationally  recognized 
actuarial  bodies  have  been  developed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  training  and  qualifications  of 
actuaries.  These  bodies  hold  meetings  at 
which  professional  papers  may  be  discussed 
and  ideas  exchanged.  In  each  of  these  bodies 
there  is  emphasis  generally  in  one  or  more 
of  the  branches  of  actuarial  science  but  not 
in  all  of  them,  and  each  has  set  up  certain 
membership  requirements — based  on  passing 
examinations  or  on  having  certain  experi¬ 


ence  qualifications.  These  four  actuarial 
bodies — In  the  order  of  their  size — are  as 
follows:  The  Society  of  Actuaries,  whose 
mary  fields  are  life  Insurance,  health  insi 
ance,  and  pensions;  the  Casualty  Actua/ial 
Society,  primarily  comprising  casualty./ire, 
and  health  insurance;  the  Conference  eif  Ac¬ 
tuaries  in  Public  Practice,  whose  field'covers 
all  branches  of  insurance,  welfare/oenefits, 
and  pensions  from  the  standpoint yt  consult¬ 
ing  actuaries;  and  the  Fraternal  Actuarial 
Association,  whose  Interests  lie/in  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  insurance  through  fraternal  orders. 
Many  actuaries  belong  to  r/ore  than  one  of 
these  bodies.  / 

The  four  actuarial  bodies  attempt  to  re¬ 
cruit  and  train  enough  qualified  actuaries 
to  meet  the  needs  oi  the  public,  and  they 
require  their  memb/rs  to  meet  strict  stand¬ 
ards  of  educationytraining,  and  professional 
conduct.  It  no y  appears  necessary  and  ad¬ 
visable  to  alent  the  Congress,  the  Federal 
departmentsVand  the  public  to  recognize 
only  qualified  actuaries  and  to  advocate 
means  foiythe  legal  recognition  or  accredita¬ 
tion  of  t/ese  qualified  actuaries. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  advance  the 
knowledge  of  actuarial  science  through  edu- 
cati/n  and  the  promotion  of  the  concepts 
ti/reof  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public; 

establish,  promote,  and  maintain  high 
''standards  of  conduct  and  competence  within 
the  actuarial  profession;  and  to  encourage  In 
this  purpose  the  coordination  of  the  efforts 
of  the  existing  actuarial  bodies  and  of  other 
proven  competent  persons  not  now  members 
thereof,  it  Is  proposed  to  organize  a  federally 
chartered  organization  termed  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  of  Actuaries.”  The  four  actu¬ 
arial  bodies  have  endorsed  this  proposal  by 
resolution  of  their  governing  boards  and  by 
vote  of  their  members. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
American  Academy  of  Actuaries  is  deserving 
of  Federal  recognition  by  receiving  a  Federal 
charter,  and  that  it  would  give  recognition 
and  encouragement  to  the  actuarial  profes¬ 
sion  and  which  would  serve  the  public  inter¬ 
est  by  so  doing.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
recommends  favorable  consideration  of  S. 
1154,  without  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  regard 
to  this  bill,  I  wish  to  say  very  briefly  that 
there  are  some  problems  created  by  the 
bill  with  respect  to  the  control  of  those 
who  may  enter  the  profession  of  actuary. 
One  of  these  problems  concerns  possible 
discrimination  in  membership  policies, 
second  question  concerns  the  possible 
onopoly  aspects  of  control  of  admission 
toN-he  profession. 

Questions  concerning  States’  rights 
woulavalso  be  created  in  view  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  irujorporation.  However,  we  feel — 
and  I  ha$m  consulted  with  the  author  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDj\and  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  jDirksen]  on  this  subject — 
that  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  au¬ 
thority  given  by\he  bill  would  be  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  theVtrictest  consideration 
and  attention  to  these  problems  and  our 
reliance  upon  the  assurances  that  the 
bill  will  be  administered  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  judgment,  and  fansness. 

It  was  with  that  knowledge  that  I 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the.  measure.  I 
make  this  brief  statement  oi  record  so 
that  those  who  continue  to  consider  this 
legislation  and,  if  enacted,  thbse  who 
will  administer  it,  will  realize  that St  con¬ 
fers  very  important  rights,  and  soSthat 
they  may  be  aware  of  the  basis  uhpn 
which  I  believe  that  the  Senate  is  actir 
on  the  measure  today. 


ir 
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Tiffs  authority,  after  all,  is  within  con¬ 
trol  ofi-the  laws  of  the  United  States.  I 
express  the.  expectation  that  even  after 
the  enactment  of  the  bill,  it  will  be 
administered  without  discrimination, 
wisely,  in  the  broaUsmiblic  interest,  and 
with  the  complete  fre&flmn  to  deserving 
and  talented  people  to  entetthe  profes¬ 
sion. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  forgiving 
brought  up  the  bill  at  this  time. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OP  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  majority  leader  was  in  the  Chamber, 
there  were  two  quorum  calls  which 
seemed  not  to  have  produced  many  live 
bodies.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  some¬ 
where  along  the  line,  perhaps  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  introductory  remarks, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor  or 
having  it  counted  as  an  extra  appear¬ 
ance,  we  could  bring  enough  Senators  to 
the  Chamber  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  assure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  that  he  will  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  when  we  were 
presented  with  the  legislation  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
I  made  some  predictions  of  what  we  could 
expect  if  that  legislation  were  enacted. 
While  I  know  that  no  one  likes  to  hear 
the  phrase,  “I  told  you  so,”  and  normally 
I  would  not  indulge  in  such  a  practice, 
in  this  instance  it  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose. 

I  contend  that  the  legislation!  before  us 
simply  compounds  the  folly  of  last  year. 
It  would  increase  the  authorization  for 
programs  that  have  largely  been  dis¬ 
credited  because  of  bureaucratic  bun¬ 
gling.  The  news  media  have  been  replete 
with  accounts  of  the  unbelievable  waste 
of  taxpayers’  dollars  with  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  results.  The  political  wolves 
have  fought  over  this  fat  bone  of  tax¬ 
payers’  money  with  almost  fanatical 
fury. 

In  light  of  nearly  a  year’s  experience 
with  the  ‘‘Greatest  Show  on  Earth,”  it 
seems  appropriate  to  reread  the  few 
paragraphs  of  my  statement  made  last 
year  just  prior  to  Senate  passage  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  At 
that  time  I  said : 

Mr.  President,  a  lot  has  toeen  said,  and 
I  am  sure  that  much,  much  more  will  be 
said  in  the  months  ahead  about  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  war  on  poverty.  This  program  has 
been  heralded  in  a  fashion  that  would  make 
T  T.  Barnum’s  heart  leap  for  joy,  were  he 
still  alive.  The  advance  publicity  men  and 
the  barkers  have  been  diligently  plying  their 
trade.  The  atmosphere  has  definitely  been 
“circus,”  and  after  having  read  the  bill,  per¬ 
haps  a  circus  setting  is  appropriate  after  all. 
With  the  enactment  of  this  hastily  drafted, 
ill-considered  legislation  the  world-renowned 
Rmgling  Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus 
will  be  relegated  to  the  “Second  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth.” 


Because  we  have  been  deluged  with  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  slogans  and  circus  hoopla,  X 
think  that  it  is  important  that  this  quixotic 
approach  to  the  poverty  problem  be  placed 
in  its  proper  perspective.  This  was  succinct¬ 
ly  done  in  a  conversation  between  two  8- 
year-olds,  as  only  children  in  their  direct 
and  innocent  insight  can.  The  exchange,  as 
overheard  by  one  of  my  staff  members  went 
like  this: 

First  8-year-old:  “What’s  a  poverty  war?” 

Second  8-year-old:  “Oh,  that’s  a  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  poor  people  and  the  politicians — 
but  the  politicians  always  win.” 

“The  politicians  always  win.”  These  four 
words  sum  up  the  underlying  aims  and  even¬ 
tual  results  of  the  war  on  poverty  with  un¬ 
canny  accuracy.  How  can  Senators  be  asked, 
in  good  conscience,  to  authorize  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  nearly  $1  billion  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  in  the  first  year  and  undoubtedly  sev¬ 
eral  times  that  amount  in  years  to  come  to 
secure  a  victory  for  politicians.  Campaign 
funds  should  be  procured  from  the  usual 
sources,  not  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Section  602  (m)  authorizes  the  “poverty 
czar”  to  “expend,  without  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  other  law  or  regulation,  funds 
made  available  for  purposes  of  this  act  (1) 
for  printing  and  binding  *  *  and  section 
602  (i)  authorizes  him  to  “disseminate,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  4154 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  data  and  in¬ 
formation,  in  such  form  as  he  shall  deem 
appropriate,  to  public  agencies,  private  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  the  general  public;  *  *  *” 

With  such  broad  authority  to  print  and 
disseminate  data  and  information,  perhaps 
“Poverty  Czar”  is  a  misnomer;  “Propaganda 
Czar”  may  be  more  appropriate. 

And  this  propaganda  czar  has  turned 
his  best  talents  on  the  Congress.  I  have 
received,  as  I  am  sure  all  other  Members 
of  Congress  have,  a  magnificently  illus¬ 
trated  2-volume  congx-essional  presen¬ 
tation  of  approximately  300  pages.  I 
would  hesitate  to  estimate  its  cost,  but 
I  am  sure  it  was  considerable. 

The  flood  of  propaganda  that  has 
flowed  out  of  the  Washington  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity — that  is  the  legal  name  for  the 
poverty  program — can  only  be  equaled 
by  the  Johnstown  flood. 

The  country  is  now  waterlogged  with 
data  and  information  of  every  kind,  in¬ 
cluding  hour-and-a-half  television  ex¬ 
travaganzas. 

SALARIES 

If  the  purpose  of  this  poverty  program 
was  to  put  as  many  as  possible  on  the 
Government  payroll  at  the  highest  sal¬ 
aries  possible,  then  I  would  have  to  say 
the  program  was  a  success.  Supergrade 
personnel  abound  in  OEO  the  likes  of 
which  this  country  has  never  before 
experienced.  The  Minority  Views  point 
out  that  there  is  1  supergrade  position 
for  every  18  employees.  Compare  this 
with  the  Defense  Department  which  has 
only  1  supergrade  for  every  1,000  em¬ 
ployees.  Supergrade  salaries  range  from 
$19,000  to  $24,500,  and  of  course  offer 
considerable  economic  opportunity  for 
the  bureaucrat.  Perhaps  this  accounts 
for  the  signal  lack  of  accomplishment  in 
that  there  are  plenty  of  chiefs  issuing 
orders  but  there  are  very  few  Indians 
to  carry  them  out.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  Senate  Re¬ 
publican  memo  dated  April  1,  1965,  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  subject  be  inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Senate  Republican  Memo  No.  11, 
Apr.  1,  1965] 

For  Those  Earning  $3,000  Yearly:  High- 
Priced  Help  Is  on  Its  Way 
The  Johnson  administration’s  poverty 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.  (Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity),  gradually  is  getting 
itself  organized  as  follows: 

(Per  year) 


Director _ $30,  000 

Deputy  Director _  28,  000 

First  Assistant  Director _  27,  000 

Second  Assistant  Director _  27,  000 

Third  Assistant  Director _  27,  000 

An  assistant _ _ _  24,  500 

An  assistant _  24,  500 

An  assistant _  24,  500 

An  assistant _  24,  500 

An  assistant _  24.  500 

An  assistant _  24,  500 

An  assistant _  24,  500 

An  assistant _  24, 500 

An  assistant _  24,  500 

Another  assistant _  21,  445 

Another  assistant _  21,  445 

Another  assistant _  21, 445  i 

Another  assistant _  21, 445  I 

Another  assistant _  21,  445 

Another  assistant _  21,  445 

Another  assistant _ 21,  445 

Another  assistant _ 21,  445 

Another  assistant _ 21,  445 

Another  assistant _ 21,  445 

Another  assistant _ 21,  445 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ 18,  935 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ 18,  935 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ 18,  935 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ 18,  935 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ 18,  935 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ _ _ 18,  935 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ 18,  935 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ 18,  935 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ 18,935 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ 18,  935 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ _ _  18,  935 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ 18,935 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ 18,935 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ 18,  935 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ _ 18,  935 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ 18,935 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ 18,  935 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ 18,  935 

Another  kind  of  assistant _ _  18,  935  i 

Another  kind  of  assistant _  18,  935  " 


The  first  five  jobs  listed  are  noncareer 
executive  pay  act  positions,  the  other  40  are 
under  civil  service  and  have  been  approved 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  (Note:  ] 
the  national  poverty  headquarters  office  - 
plans  a  staff  of  1,150,  as  a  starter.) 

STATE  POVERTY  CHIEF  BRINGS  SERIOUS  CHARGES 
AGAINST  PROGRAM 

Continuing  'complaints  from  around  the 
Nation  about  the  Great  Society’s  poverty 
program  reached  another  stage  March  29,  ' 
when  the  State  coordinator  of  the  program 
in  Kentucky  appeared  to  be  almost  ready  to 
give  up  because  of  the  frustration  and  mess. 
The  Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  ky.,  reported 
under  a  headline  reading  “Antipoverty  Plans 
Held  Bungled” : 

Kentucky  poverty  chief  James  L.  Peel  de¬ 
clared,  “The  President  at  this  time  appar¬ 
ently  has  no  knowledge  of  the  situation.” 
Mr.  Peel  said  Congress  would  have  to  look 
into  the  mess.  The  Kentucky  coordinator 
said  officials  in  the  national  office  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  “want  to  cut  out  the  States” 
from  having  any  say  about  the  program. 

At  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  of  the 
National  Council  on  Community  Develop¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Peel  said  he  met  with  other  State 
coordinators  and  learned  they  all  shared  his 
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dissatisfaction  with  the  program’s  progress. 
“The  basic  difficulty,”  he  said,  “is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  people  in  Washington  are 
good  theoreticians,  but  have  difficulty  in 
making  practical  applications  of  their  the¬ 
ories.” 

He  cited  this  example  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  operations:  The  first  he,  or  his  State, 
knew  of  several  antipoverty  developments 
for  Kentucky  was  from  Washington,  D.C., 
news  releases.  Mr.'  Peel  said  he  had  reason 
to  believe  the  Washington  poverty  headquar¬ 
ters  had  withheld  the  announcements  of 
some  projects — even  after  their  approval — 
“for  greater  news  impact.” 

“The  worst  mess  is  the  community  action 
program.”  He  said,  for  example,  he  had 
asked  Ralph  Caprio,  an  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  aid,  about  the  progress  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  projects  under  this  program. 
“Oaprio  told  me  they  have  made  this  clas¬ 
sified  information  and  aren’t  allowed  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  with  us  at  all.” 

In  another  phase  of  the  program,  the 
Head  Start  project  to  provide  special  educa¬ 
tional  aid  to  areas  with  a  high  percentage 


of  low-income  families,  Mr.  Peel  said  his  offer 
to  expedite  applications  was  turned  down. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
memorandum  shows  a  range  of  salaries 
in  the  supergrades  running  from  $30,000 
for  the  Director  to  all  kinds  of  positions 
that  are  described  as  “another  kind  of 
assistant.”  The  lowest  salary  is  $18,935. 

But  these  figures  deal  only  with  the 
Washington  office;  what  about  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program?  These  bureau¬ 
crats  have  done  well  also.  In  keeping 
with  Mr.  Shriver’s  request  that  these 
facts  be  brought  before  the  public,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  tabulation 
gratuitously  furnished  to  me  by  the 
OEO — that  is  the  poverty  office  down¬ 
town — showing  certain  salaries  as  of 
April  1965,  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity:  Community  Action  Program 

Comparison  of  annual  salary  of  staff  director  of  Community  Action  Agency  with  annual 
salary  of  city  officials,  Community  Chest:  April  1965 


City 


Chicago,  Ill . . 

Los  Angeles,  Calif _ 

Detroit,  Mich . . 

Baltimore,  Md _ 

Cleveland,  Ohio _ 

Washington,  D.C . 

St.  Louis,  Mo _ 

Milwaukee,  Wis _ 

Boston,  Mass _ 

Pittsburgh,  Pa _ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, . 

Atlanta,  Ga - 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 

Louisville,  Ky _ 

Oakland,  Calif _ 

Rochester,  N.Y _ 

Miami,  Fla . 

Akron,  Ohio . . 

Tampa,  Fla _ 

Dayton,  Ohio _ 

Syracuse,  N.Y _ 

Providence,  R.I _ 

Sacramento,  Calif _ 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.. 

Hartford,  Conn _ 

New  Haven,  Conn _ 

Trenton,  N.J _ 

Lansing,  Mich _ 

Scranton,  Pa _ 

Berkeley ,  Calif _ 

Stamford,  Conn _ 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y... 

Average  salaries 


Commu¬ 
nity  action 
director 

Mayor  or 
city 

manager 

Superin¬ 
tendent 
of  schools 

$22,  500 

$35, 000 

$48, 000 

25,  000 

28,692 

42,500 

18,  093 

25,000 

33,000 

22,  500 

25,  000 

35,000 

20,000 

25.  000 

25,000 

25,  000 

26,  000 

26,000 

24,000 

25,  000 

25,000 

13,  000 

25, 827 

31,000 

23,  000 

20,  000 

26,000 

18,000 

20,  000 

30,000 

15,000 

30,000 

25,000 

20,  000 

20,000 

27,  500 

12, 480 

16,000 

30,000 

10,800 

12,000 

20,  000 

16, 000 

28,  600 

27,  500 

16,000 

26,  600 

26,000 

12,000 

35,000 

35,000 

12,000 

16, 000 

29,000 

12,600 

22,600 

18,  500 

13,  600 

28,000 

22, 253 

17,000 

20,000 

25,000 

13,500 

20,000 

22,674 

16, 500 

28, 200 

24, 396 

9,000 

19,000 

19,000 

15, 000 

20,000 

22,  500 

25,000 

18, 000 

25,000 

12,  500 

15,000 

20,500 

12,029 

16,500 

21,000 

8,400 

10,000 

16,000 

13,000 

24,  000 

28,  080 

15,000 

17,000 

21,250 

14,000 

23,000 

32,000 

16, 325 

22,522 

26,833 

Director  of 
public 
works 

Director  of 
public 
welfare 

Urban 

renewal/ 

public 

housing 

Commu¬ 
nity  Chest 
Red 
Feather 

$26,  500 
26, 424 
23, 982 

22.500 
18, 594 

25. 500 

22,  922 

23,  870 
16,000 
14,909 
19, 949 
16,224 
24,780 
13,  520 

$12, 900 

$30,000 
25, 704 
21,631 
22,500 

$35,000 

18,799 

19,000 

28, 000 
19,500 
22,000 

23,695 
16,289 
16,803 
14,  430 
12,  675 

23,  695 
25,000 
23, 870 
30,000 
21,000 
18, 171 
17,000 
16, 500 

25,000 

25,000 

21,000 

14, 100 
16,000 

25,000 

17,328 

21,205 

21, 205 
16,667 
13,860 
14,500 
17, 108 
14, 326 
12, 973 

21,  086 
11,592 

24,  500 

11,500 

14,000 

13,400 

14,325 

22,000 

14,592 

15,503 

12.500 
12,000 

14.500 
7,500 

18,144 

10.500 
18,280 

10,500 

11,664 

14,460 

17, 500 
12,000 
11,000 
15,  600 

20,000 

16,500 

12, 500 

10,650 

16,000 
16, 380 

16,000 

6,000 

17, 061 

14,974 

19,564 

21,200 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  interesting  figures  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  memorandum  furnished  to  me  by  the 
Office  of  OEO.  For  example,  the  salaries 
of  community  action  directors  run  from 
a  high  of  $25,000  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  $22,500  in 
Baltimore,  on  down  to  $8,400  for  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  I  do  not  know  what  that  poor 
fellow  in  Scranton  is  doing  with  a  salary 
of  $8,400  amidst  all  the  high-flying  poli¬ 
ticians  and  bureaucrats,  but  somehow 
or  other  he  got  in  there,  and  that  is  his 
salary. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  most 
instances  the  higher  salaries  are  com¬ 
parable  with  or  in  excess  of  those  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  mayors  of  the  large  cities 
listed. 

Then  there  is  the  comparison  with  the 
superintendents  of  schools,  directors  of 


public  works,  the  director  of  public  wel¬ 
fare,  urban  renewal,  public  housing, 
Community  Chest  and  the  Red  Feather. 
All  these  figures,  I  am  sure,  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  to  the  Senate  to  show 
that  the  bureaucrats  with  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  officials  are  doing  a  very  fine 
job  of  taking  care  of  themselves  in  the 
super  grades. 

BOY  AND  HIS  MOTORCYCLE 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  that  the 
bureaucrats  have  won  their  own  personal 
war  on  poverty,  but  what  about  the 
poor?  One  youngster  in  Paw  Paw,  Mich., 
emerged  victorious  from  his  first  skir¬ 
mish  in  the  war  on  poverty,  according  to 
an  Associated  Press  story  of  May  1, 1965 : 

The  war  on  poverty  in  this  little  south¬ 
western  Michigan  community  has  ended  in 
defeat.  The  only  participant  in  a  work- 


study  program  for  high  school  dropouts 
dropped  out. 

The  16-year-old  boy  enrolled  for  a  class  in 
woodworking.  He  also  had  a  job  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  janitor  in  the  high  school  Six  weeks 
and  $120  later,  he  quit  the  program. 

“I’ve  got  enough  money  now  to  make  a 
downpayment  on  a  motorcycle,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  story  describes  it  as  a  “defeat,” 
but  it  is  only  a  defeat  for  the  bureau¬ 
crats.  From  the  boy’s  point  of  view  it 
was  a  victory.  He  had  set  out  to  attain 
a  certain  goal — in  this  case,  the  down- 
payment  on  a  motorcycle — and  he 
achieved  his  goal.  It  was  a  defeat  to  the 
bureaucrats  because  the  boy  was  not 
motivated  toward  the  goal  the  bureau¬ 
crats  had  set  for  him. 

While  some  may  say  that  this  humor¬ 
ous  little  story  is  only  an  isolated  case, 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  flops  on  a  grand  scale  adequately 
refute  such  an  assertion.  I  shall  insert 
some  of  these  news  stories  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  my  remarks. 

MOTIVATION 

In  my  opinion,  the  story  of  the  boy  and 
motorcycle  points  up  a  very,  basic 
deficiency  in  the  OEO:  It  has  not  pro¬ 
perly  assessed  the  element  of  motivation. 
Neither  high  sounding  slogans  nor 
abundant  taxpayers’  dollars  can  lift  the 
slum-dweller  out  of  the  slum.  Only  he 
can  do  it.  He  must  be  •  motivated  to 
move  out  of  the  slum.  Two  elements 
must  be  present:  opportunity  and 
motivation.  Opportunity  without  moti¬ 
vation  will  result  in  failure  just  as  will 
motivation  without  opportunity.  The 
war  on  poverty  has  been  launched  with¬ 
out  any  consideration  being  given  to 
motivation,  based  on  the  assumption 
that  motivation  is  pre-existent  in  all  the 
poverty-stricken.  So  long  as  this  fallaci¬ 
ous  assumption  prevails  in  the  OEO  it 
will  continue  to  meet  with  failure,  and 
stack  up  its  failures  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  Even  the  title  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  points  out  the  lack  of 
recognition  of  the  other  vital  in¬ 
gredient — motivation.  However,  I  shall 
not  offer  an  amendment  to  change  its 
title  to  “The  Economic  Opportunity  and 
Motivation  Act.” 

As  Senators  know,  motivation  entails 
a  complex  system  of  rewards  and  goals. 
I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  have  witnessed 
the  phenomenon  of  two  individuals  of 
comparable  ability  where  one  was  highly 
motivated  and  the  other  was  not.  The 
highly  motivated  person  would  excel  as 
compared  to  the  less  motivated  person. 
In  some  instances,  exceptionally  moti¬ 
vated  persons  have  overcome  the  great¬ 
est  handicaps — the  handicap  of  social 
position,  of  economic  position,  of  physi¬ 
cal  disability — and  have  risen  to  the 
greatest  heights  from  the  humblest  of 
beginnings,  even  the  most  degrading 
slums. 

In  a  very  few  individuals,  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  motivation  seems  to  be  innate; 
whereas,  in  others  their  level  of  motiva¬ 
tion  is  almost  indiscernible.  I  believe 
that  every  living  human  being  has  some 
degree  of  motivation.  The  core  of  the 
problem  is  to  kindle  the  sparks  of  moti¬ 
vation  into  a  fire  of  high  or  at  least  mod¬ 
erate  motivation.  Once  this  is  done,  the 
question  of  directing  this  fire  into  a  so- 
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cially  acceptable  path  must  be  wrestled 
with.  To  date,  the  OEO  has  been  busily 
engaged  in  piling  up  firewood  here  and 
there  all  over  the  country.  They  seem 
to  hope  that  these  fires  will  be  kindled 
by  spontaneous  combustion.  Apparent¬ 
ly,  it  has  not  occurred  to  any  of  the 
bureaucrats  that  what  is  needed  is  a 
match. 

In  my  opinion,  the  main  thrust  of  the 
poverty  program  should  be  towards  the 
development  and  encouragement  of 
proper  motivations.  I  believe  that  mo¬ 
tivation  can  be  developed  in  everyone 
to  some  degree — some  more  than  others, 
to  be  sure.  But,  if  a  basic  drive  to 
achieve  can  be  instilled  in  every  Ameri¬ 
can  now  lacking  it,  the  rest  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  pretty  well  take  care  of  itself, 
because  the  participants  will  make  it 
work.  However,  the  rewards  for  achiev¬ 
ing  something  must  be  measurably 
greater  than  the  rewards  for  doing  noth¬ 
ing  if  we  expect  any  motivation  to  devel¬ 
op.  In  too  many  instances,  the  rewards 
are  about  equal  whether  one  succeeds  or 
fails.  The  success  of  the  program 
should  be  measured  by  the  achievements 
of  its  participants,  not  by  the  number  of 
participants  nor  by  unemployment  sta¬ 
tistics.  This  would  be  a  shallow  pro¬ 
gram,  indeed,  if  it  concerned  itself 
primarily  with  statistics  and  not  with 
individuals. 

Most  of  the  programs  in  the  war  on 
poverty  are  untried  theories.  Hence,  pi¬ 
lot  programs  should  be  established  to  test 
those  theories.  These  pilot  programs 
should  employ  varying  techniques  and 
different  classes  of  subjects.  Informa¬ 
tion  from  such  pilot  programs  should  be 
amassed  and  carefully  evaluated  to  de¬ 
termine  which  techniques  and  what 
methods  produced  the  desired  results  in 
the  most  economical  manner.  If  there 
is  one  thing  this  last  year  of  experience 
has  taught  us,  it  is  that  we  do  not  know 
now  how  to  attack  and  defeat  poverty. 
But  this  bill,  as  presently  written,  defies 
commonsense,  for  it  would  increase  au¬ 
thorizations  for  the  institution  of  full¬ 
blown  programs  which  should  only  be  in 
the  pilot  program  stage. 

EXPERIMENT 

As  presented  to  us  last  year,  the  war 
on  poverty  was  obviously  an  experiment, 
a  mighty  expensive  experiment,  but  nev¬ 
ertheless  an  experiment.  Why  do  we  not 
let  it  perform  the  function  of  an  experi¬ 
ment?  Methodology  is  sorely  lacking 
and  must  be  developed. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  an  experiment  is  to  try  untried 
theories  and  to  adjust  or  discard  erro¬ 
neous  theories.  This  bill  proposes  to 
pump  more  taxpayers’  money  into  pro¬ 
posals  that  should  either  be  drastically 
modified  or  totally  discarded.  The  whole 
approach  of  the  program  needs  a  basic 
evaluation — I  did  not  say  “reevaluation” 
because  it  was  thrown  together  with  such 
haste  and  rushed  through  Congress  so 
quickly  last  year  that  it  never  achieved 
an  initial  evaluation. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE 

My  amendment  will  give  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  make  such  an  evaluation, 
based  upon  its  own  investigations.  It 


establishes  a  joint  committee,  consisting 
of  three  majority  members  and  three 
minority  members  from  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is 
believed  that  such  a  bipartisan  approach 
will  result  in  an  objective  evaluation  of 
a  program  that  will  have  cost  the  tax¬ 
payers  $2  billion.  The  authorizations  of 
last  year  will  be  continued  at  that  level 
for  another  year,  and  the  amendment  so 
provides. 

The  report  of  the  joint  committee 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
January  31,  1966,  thereby  affording  Con¬ 
gress  time  to  review  the  report  and  in¬ 
corporate  suggested  improvements  into 
legislation  before  the  authorizations  are 
renewed  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  subse¬ 
quent  thereto. 

While  it  is  laudable  that  the  advisory 
council  has  been  set  apart  as  a  separate 
body  with  more  independence,  neverthe¬ 
less,  if  Congress  is  to  maintain  its  status 
as  a  coequal,  independent  branch  of  the 
Government,  it  needs  to  develop  its  own 
information  in  keeping  the  legislative 
process,  and  not  rely  solely  upon  the  view 
through  the  “rose-colored  glasses”  of  the 
OEO  and  the  advisory  council,  all  of 
whose  members  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Congress  wishes  to  function  simply  as 
an  echo-chamber  for  executive  depart¬ 
ment  proposals,  it  need  only  defeat  my 
amendment,  and  dutifully  affix  its  rub¬ 
ber  stamp  on  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  as  watchdog  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  so-called  poverty  program  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  it  on  a  workable  and  fiscally 
sound  basis.  In  addition,  Congress  has 
an  obligation  not  to  dash  the  hopes  of 
the  poor  by  permitting  the  present  de¬ 
bacle  to  continue  unchecked  and  un¬ 
corrected,  serving  only  the  political  in¬ 
terests  of  the  “poverty  generals”  and  ig¬ 
noring  the  real  needs  of  the  poor.  I 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  literally  sheaves 
of  newspaper  clippings  and  communica¬ 
tions  which  I  could  bring  to  the  floor,  but 
I  have  selected  a  few  and  I  wish  to  use 
them  before  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Colorado. 

This  letter  is  from  the  editor  of  the 
Denver  Blade,  Joe  Brown.  The  Denver 
Blade  is  the  largest  Negro  newspaper  in 
Denver.  On  its  masthead  it  is  stated: 
“Serving  60,000  Negroes.” 

I  know  Mr.  Brown  personally,  and  have 
a  very  high  regard  for  his  abilities.  I 
wish  to  read  this  letter.  Everyone  ought 
to  be  interested  in  this,  because  the  letter 
is  from  a  man  whose  race  is  supposed 
to  be  helped  by  the  poverty  program. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  my  colleague 
from  Colorado  and  to  me.  He  writes: 


The  Denver  Blade, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Auffust  12, 1965. 
To:  President  L.  B.  Johnson,  B[on.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  Councilman  Elvin 
Caldwell,  Mayor  Tom  Currigan,  Attor¬ 
ney  Isaac  Moore,  Honorables  Palmer 
Burch,  Eugene  Foley,  Dan  Groves, 
John  A.  Love,  Hon.  Gordon  Allott,  Hon. 
Byron  Rogers,  Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
Hon.  Dominick,  Senator  George  Brown. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  rescue  us  from  “Denver 
war  on  poverty.”  We,  the  greater  east  Den¬ 
ver  merchants,  submitted  a  proposal  for  a 
small  business  development  center  over  2 
months  ago.  We  met  on  several  occasions 
with  Mr.  Charles  Bishop,  who  helped  us  re¬ 
write  the  proposal.  We  have  sat  down  with 
Mr.  Clifford  Rucker,  of  SBA,  on  two  or  more 
occasions.  We  are  now  told  that  both  the 
board  chairman,  Dr.  Galvin,  and  the  Den¬ 
ver  director  of  the  program  are  either  asked 
to  resign  or  are  going  to  be  fired  but  won’t 
quit,  or  that  no  one  knows  what  to  do. 

We  can’t  find  either  of  them  regardless  of 
what  time  of  day  we  caU.  The  office  under 
Mr.  Allen  is  a  maze  of  confused  office  help, 
all  of  which  sounds  like  anything  but  ef¬ 
ficiency.  , 

Someone,  somewhere,  please  let  us  exer¬ 
cise  some  type  of  legal  benefit  from  this  pro¬ 
gram.  My  people  represent  the  most  de¬ 
pressed  business  area  of  „he  city.  We  are  now 
told  that  the  Denver  war  on  poverty  is  hold¬ 
ing  our  proposal,  perplexed. 

If  you  ask  me,  we  shocked  the  city  by 
taking  the  initiative.  Can  we  have  relief? 

Help.  Help.  Give  us  a  way  out. 

Very  sincerely, 

J.  Brown, 

Publisher. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
certain  pertinent  material  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Denver  Blade,  Aug.  12-18,  1965] 
Help — Woes  op  Poverty 

In  the  last  couple  of  months  we  have  heard 
cries  of  "Hang  the  Mayor”  coming  from  the 
Denver  Democratic  camp.  We  have  read 
criticism  of  the  poverty  program,  we  have 
even  read  a  dynamic  absurd  account  of  the 
program’s  progress  in  a  local  newspaper,  and 
it  appears  to  us  that  surely  there  must  be 
something  wrong  when  everybody  is  in  a 
state  of  crossfire  and  different  opinions  about 
the  program. 

We  have  tended  to  criticize  not  only  the 
program,  but  we  go  further,  we  don’t  even 
like  the  way  the  program  is  progressing. 
Never  before  have  so  few  faked  out  so  many 
and  gotten  away  scot  free.  The  citizens 
of  Greater  East  Denver  in  an  attempt  to  take 
the  business  initiative  submitted  a  SBDC 
proposal,  a  plan  for  the  erection  and  func¬ 
tioning  of  a  super  business,  that  in  time 
would  make  all  East  Denver  businesses  suc¬ 
cessful.  Not  only  has  the  program  never 
reached  Washington,  the  best  comment  on 
the  subject  has  the  proposal  downtown  in 
the  Denver  war  on  poverty  director’s  desk, 
2  months  after  the  law  said  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  had  to  be  in  Washington.  We  have 
cried  for  this  program,  we  have  written  over 
20  letters  to  Washington  to  everybody  who 
has  even  a  tinge  of  responsibility  about  their 
public  life,  yet  nothing  has  happened;  the 
mayor  can’t  even  fire  the  director.  There 
is  a  limit  to  this  phoney  pork  barrel  and  we 
think  that  the  mayor  is  going  entirely  too  far 
in  allowing  the  “ole  crowd”  to  gain  control  of 
the  destiny  of  liis  political  career  again. 

We  say  “oust  Allen”  as  director,  clean  that 
Denver  war  on  poverty  office  out  and  do  it 
now.  And  if  someone  else  is  really  the  mayor 
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Just  give  us  his  name  and  we  will  make  the 
same  recommendations  to  him.  Can’t  we  get 
the  plain  and  simple  message  through  the 
heads  of  these  Democratic  poverty  chiefs 
downtown,  that  there  is  a  new  order  in  our 
community  and  we  will  decide  what  is  to 
happen  to  our  progress. 

Any  attempt  to  steal  our  plans  and  install 
a  stupid  politician  in  the  small  business  de¬ 
velopment  center  will  be  met  with  a  protest 
and  we  mean  a  protest  led  by  this  institution. 
We  think  the  mayor  should  oust  the  whole 
crowd  '  and  put  the  war  on  poverty  in  the 
hands  of  people  for  whom  it  was  inteded. 
Hell,  the  East  Denver  community  can’t  even 
take  the  initiative.  There  are  no  other 
SBDC  proposals  in  the  Western  region,  what 
are  we  waiting  for,  war  on  poverty,  someone 
else  to  develop  one? 

[From  the  Denver  Blade,  Aug.  5,  1965] 

Change  Still  Needed  in  Poverty  War 

Mayor  Thomas  G.  Currigan  has  handled 
the  problems  of  Denver’s  war  on  poverty  with 
all  the  adroitness  of  a  man  with  seven 
thumbs. 

Instead  of  finding  a  friendly,  face-saving 
way  to  replace  the  war  on  povery  executive 
director,  the  mayor  acted  brusquely,  offended 
the  director’s  friends  and  became  involved 
in  a  test  of  strength  on  the  poverty  board. 

He  further  committed  the  gravest  of  all 
political  sins  in  engaging  in  battle  without 
first  counting  his  votes  and  counting  them 
accurately. 

When  the  showdown  came  at  the  poverty 
board  meeting  Tuesday  night,  the  mayor 
was  not  even  on  hand  to  marshal  his  forces, 
and  the  votes  the  mayor  failed  to  count  were 
cast  against  him. 

A  majority  of  the  poverty  board  sided  with 
the  director  instead  of  the  mayor  and  re¬ 
fused  to  remove  the  director  from  office. 

While  we  believe  the  mayor  was  right — as 
we  have  said  before — in  seeking  new  blood 
for  the  poverty  organization,  this  was  hardly 
the  way  to  go  about  it. 

In  any  case,  the  poverty  board  has  taken 
its  stand,  and  the  future  of  the  poverty  war 
in  Denver  has,  in  effect,  been  taken  out  of  the 
mayor’s  hands  and  assigned  to  a  seven-man 
committee. 

That  committee  now  has  a  solemn  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  it  is  under  heavy  pressure  to 
move  with  the  greatest  possible  speed.  The 
poverty  program  in  Denver  is  badly  stalled, 
and  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  get  it 
moving  again. 

The  staff,  through  a  resignation  and  a  fir¬ 
ing,  has  been  reduced  to  two  persons.  The 
director’s  relations  with  the  mayor’s  office, 
with  the  chairman  of  the  poverty  board  and 
with  Washington  are  unsatisfactory. 

The  staff  was  undoubtedly  too  small,  to 
begin  with,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  and  to  the  size  of  poverty  staffs 
in  other  cities.  The  director’s  salary  was  not 
set  high  enough  in  Denver  to  attract  the 
kind  of  professional  competence  the  poverty 
program  here  needs. 

One  course  the  seven-man  committee 
might  wish  to  consider  would  be  to  bring 
in  a  professional  person  at  a  higher  level  to 
work  with  the  present  director  in  setting 
the  program  on  its  feet  again.  This  person 
would  run  the  program  and  provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  liaison  with  the  mayor’s  office,  with 
the  board  and  with  Washington. 

The  present  director  could  put  his  consid¬ 
erable  experience  and  talents  to  use  in  work¬ 
ing  more  directly  with  the  poor,  instead  of 
remaining  bogged  down  in  the  administrative 
morass  at  the  office.  We  do  not  believe  he 
would  object  to  such  an  arrangement. 

If  the  seven-man  committee  does  not  pre¬ 
fer  this  course,  it  must  find  some  other  that 
will  lead  the  poverty  organization  in  a  new 
direction.  Whatever  the  cost  and  effort, 
things  simply  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
as  they  are.  ^ 


[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Aug. 

7,  1965] 

Factions  Stall  Denver  War  on  Poverty 
(By  Dam  Thomasson) 

Washington,  August  6. — Important  seg¬ 
ments  of  Colorado’s  antipoverty  program 
are  being  stalled  by  warring  factions,  inter¬ 
nal  dissension,  and  bureaucratic  Juggling. 

This  was  revealed  Friday  by  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  why  some  of  the  State’s  poverty  war 
plans  still  haven’t  been  approved. 

While  at  least  one  congressman  was  get¬ 
ting  more  frustrated  by  the  moment.  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  officials 
were  admitting  they  are  still  in  the  process 
of  reexamining  segments  of  the  Denver  and 
Arapahoe  County  proposals. 

PLAN  DROPPED 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  said  it 
has  dropped  plans  to  consider  the  mountain¬ 
ous  area  near  Buena  Vista  for  a  Job  Corps 
center  because  of  objections  from  local  citi¬ 
zens. 

The  service  said  it  quit  considering  the 
area  when  petitions  were  circulated  oppos¬ 
ing  the  plan. 

U.S.  Representative  Wayne  Aspinall’s  of-, 
flee  said  it  had  received  several  complaints 
about  the  possibility  of  establishing  the 
State’s  third  job  camp  about  4  miles  west 
of  Buena  Vista.  One  center  is  operating  now 
near  Collbran  and  another  is  planned  for 
the  Fagosa  Springs  area. 

Denver  officials  have  been  pressing  for 
months  for  establishment  of  an  antipoverty 
corps  medical  center  at  Denver  General  Hos¬ 
pital  but  have  gotten  nowhere. 

An  OEO  spokesman  said  Friday  that  the 
$950,000  proposal  was  first  rejected  because 
it  wasn’t  “quite  up  to  snuff.”  He  said  he 
doesn't  know  exactly  what  was  wrong.  “It 
just  wasn’t  a  strong  component,”  he  said. 

"Chances  aren’t  dead,”  he  added. 

$450,000  GRANT 

Also  awaiting  approval  by  OEO  is  a  $450,- 
000  grant  for  an  antipoverty  program  to  be 
guided  by  the  Denver  school  district.  There 
was  some  indication,  however,  this  might 
be  authorized  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Part  of  the  problem  apparently  stems  from 
complaints  about  the  operation  of  the  city’s 
War  on  Poverty  Inc.  There  have  been  charges 
that  the  agency’s  officials  have  been  dragging 
their  feet. 

A  Washington  official  said  dissension  could 
affect  the  bureau’s  decisions. 

Congressman  Byron  Rogers,  of  Denver, 
said  Friday  he  has  “gotten  nothing”  for  his 
efforts  to  get  OEO  officials  to  approve  the 
proposals  which  are  part  of  the  city’s  com¬ 
munity  action  program. 

He  said  he  has  been  calling  the  bureau 
since  last  January  and  has  received  nothing 
but  promises  to  get  things  straightened  out. 

The  Arapahoe  ’County  community  action 
program  still  is  being  held  up  by  opposing 
political  factions,  the  OEO  spokesman  said. 

SEPARATE  REQUEST 

Arapahoe  County  commissioners,  all  Re¬ 
publicans,  originally  filed  applications  for  the 
program,  but  another  group,  headed  by  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Martin  Miller,  a  Democrat, 
filed  a  separate  request  to  control  the  anti¬ 
poverty  operation. 

Although  Miller  dropped  out,  his  group’s 
application  was  left  in.  It  would  set  up  an 
Arapahoe-Adams-Elbert  County  program. 

“Until  there’s  a  wedding  of  these  two  com¬ 
peting  groups,  there  isn’t  much  that  can  be 
done,”  the  OEO  spokesman  said. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  April  28,  1965] 
Antipoverty  Dilemma 

Spreading  criticism  of  local  antipoverty 
projects,  whatever  the  critics’  motives,  is  il¬ 
luminating  some  basic  problems  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  approach. 

One  of  the  poverty  war’s  dilemmas,  for 


example,  arises  from  the  question  of  local 
control.  Many  Government  programs  have 
floundered  from  overlooking  the  need  for 
local  participation  and  advice.  Partly  to 
avoid  this  mistake,  the  poverty  program 
adopted  great  decentralization  and  permis¬ 
siveness.  Sargent  Shriver,  the  program’s 
boss,  describes  it  as  “like  going  back  to  the 
old  New  England  town  meeting  concept  of 
getting  things  done.” 

Unfortunately,  the  description  is  a  cruel 
exaggeration.  Homegrown  solutions,  fash¬ 
ioned  by  people  directly  experienced  and  per¬ 
sonally  interested,  are  certainly  the  kind 
most  likely  to  work.  There  is  no  guarantee, 
though,  that  a  carte  blanche  supply  of  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  will  foster  such  local  solutions  to 
problems  mere  money  won’t  answer.  Real 
local  effort,  moreover,  is  especially  unlikely 
if  the  program  is  administered  so  loosely  it 
can  be  bent  away  from  its  original  purposes. 

That  seems  precisely  what’s  happening  to 
local  antipoverty  projects  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Cleveland.  It’s  unfortunate  that 
the  bearer  of  this  message  happens  to  be 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  of 
New  York,  for  his  reputation  and  apparent 
motives  distract  many  people  from  what  he’s 
saying.  His  argument  is  inescapably  on  the 
side  of  the  angels  on  one  point:  Any  anti¬ 
poverty  project  should  involve  the  poor 
themselves  in  planning  and  participation  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

Maximum  participation  helps  teach  the 
impoverished  the  simple  lesson  that  trying 
pays.  This  motivational  exercise  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  even  badly  directed  self-help 
will  probably  do  more  ultimate  good  than  the 
largest  expansion  of  the  usual  municipal 
gratuities. 

As  a  practical  matter,  citywide  planning 
and  coordination  cannot  be  done  by  many  of 
the  typical  poor  themselves,  as  Mr.  Powell 
seems  to  suggest.  However,  even  at  this 
level  there  is  every  reason  for  maximum  use 
of  the  talents  slum  communities  do  offer: 
leaders  of  religious  or  social  groups  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  any  indigenous  private  organi¬ 
zations  which  are  experienced  at  encouraging 
self-help.  Not  all  of  these  are  by  any  means 
perfect,  but  at  least  they  can  be  direct  chan¬ 
nels  to  the  poor. 

This  representation  is  being  excluded  or 
•  kept  under  a  tight  political  thumb  in  sev¬ 
eral  cities.  In  New  York,  Mayor  Wagner  is 
proposing  a  board  dominated  at  first  entirely, 
then  two  to  one,  by  political  officials.  In 
Chicago,  Mayor  Daley  is  saying  the  Negro 
aldermen,  not  private  leaders,  are  the  best 
spokesmen  for  the  poor. 

The  purpose  of  such  thorough  political 
control  is  not  simply  patronage,  but  also  sav¬ 
ing  city  administrations  the  embarrassment 
private  self-help  organizations  can  cause. 
These  groups  are  often  rude  enough,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  point  out  that  the  city  isn’t  en¬ 
forcing  its  own  building  code.  Consequently 
they  often  find  themselves  outside  budding 
antipoverty  programs  and  become  vehement 
critics  of  the  municipal-dominated  ap¬ 
proach. 

A  further  problem  is  that  such  groups  may 
also  be  used  for  someone’s  political  purposes, 
as  Representative  Powell  seems  to  be  doing 
in  Harlem.  But  the  real  trouble  is  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  supplies 
money  and  jobs,  it  automatically  supplies  po¬ 
litical  power  worth  fighting  over.  When  the 
fights  start,  the  original  purposes  are  easily 
forgotten. 

So  growing  disillusionment  with  the  anti¬ 
poverty  effort  shouldn’t  be  too  surprising. 
In  some  cities  and  some  aspects  it  may  be 
working  better,  of  course,  and  sufficient  po¬ 
litical  courage  may  even  salvage  something 
in  the  programs  now  under  fire.  As  yet, 
though,  there  is  little  support  for  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  problems  too  tough  for  the 
Federal  Government — as  Mr.  Shriver  says, 
“there  is  nobody  smart  enough  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  sit  down  and  figure  out  how  to  defeat 
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poverty  in  every  community  in  America” — 
can  be  solved  magically  by  bucking  them 
to  the  local  level  accompanied  by  Federal 
cash. 

That  Is  the  program’s  painful  dilemma: 
At  the  national  level  no  one  knows  how  to 
solve  the  problem,  and  at  the  local  level  pur¬ 
ported  poverty  fighters  often  have  a  lot  on 
their  minds  besides  aiding  the  poor.  Unless 
that  predicament  can  be  solved,  the  poverty 
war’s  spending  will  aid  some  people,  all 
right,  but  not  necessarily  or  primarily  the 
poor. 


[From  the  Daily  Grand  Junction  Sentinel, 
June  28,  1965] 

Job  Camp  Loses  Dropout  Rating;  Corps- 
men  Retreat  From  Needle 

At  the  point  of  a  needle,  Collbran’s  Job 
Corps  Camp  lost  Its  high  rating  for  lower- 
than-average  dropouts. 

Seven  corpsmen  retreated  Thursday  in  the 
face  of  a  withering  barrage  of  innoculations, 
Camp  Director  Murray  Durst  said  today. 

“They  were  Just  plain  scared,”  Durst  said, 
"which  Isn’t  surprising  since  none  of  them 
had  had  any  experience  with  shots  or  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  of  any  kind.” 

The  7  brought  the  dropout  figure  to 
22,  12  from  the  original  79  enrollees  and  10 
from  the  34  later  arrivals. 

This  matches  the  national  rate  of  nearly 
20  percent  dropouts. 

Homesickness  accounted  for  most  of  the 
departures;  a  few  were  disappointed  In  the 
camp;  some  found  It  wasn’t  quite  what 
they’d  expected. 

Five  of  the  original  12  who  quit  have 
had  second  thoughts  on  reaching  home. 
They’ve  written  to  inquire  if  they  can  re¬ 
consider  their  decision. 

Each  boy  will  be  checked  individually, 
and  it’s  possible  that  some  of  them  may  be 
readmitted,  but  not  necessarily  assigned  to 
this  camp. 

Nationally,  the  quitters  seem  to  wash  out 
early  or  not  at  all.  Those  who  stick  it  out 
for  a  month  usually  make  the  grade,  Wash¬ 
ington  headquarters  reports.  Of  6,800  en¬ 
rollees  in  the  first  5  months,  1,096  had  left 
by  the  end  of  last  week,  119  of  these  were 
dismissed  because  of  poor  attitudes  or  be¬ 
havior.  None  of  the  Collbran  departures 
were  dismissed;  all  left  on  their  own  accord. 

The  widely  varied  backgrounds  of  the 
corpsmen  has  caused  no  problems  so  far. 
Durst  said.  The  line  of  demarcation  is 
drawn  on  a  rural-urban  basis,  rather  than 
along  geographical  lines,  he  said. 

The  needle  episode  has  done  more  to  weld 
the  group  into  a  cohesive  unit  than  any 
other  incident,  however.  The  boys  who 
stayed  were  universally  disgusted  by  the 
quitters. 

“We  might  have  been  able  to  handle  them 
individually,”  Durst  said,  “but  they  came  in 
as  a  group,  with  their  minds  already  made 
up.  The  boy  who  changed  his  mind  and 
took  the  shots  stood  to  lose  face  with  his 
peers.” 

Meanwhile,  the  30  corpsmen  who  went  to 
Lamar  to  help  clean  up  the  flood  destruc¬ 
tion  are  reporting  doing  well  and  working 
hard.  Durst  said.  Their  first  assignment  was 
to  clean  up  all  public  buildings.  Since  then 
they  have  been  assisting  elderly  people  and 
those  who  can’t  afford  to  hire  help  to  clean 
up  flood-damaged  homes. 

They’ve  been  working  from  5  a.m.  until 
7  p.m.  daily,  Durst  said,  and  they’re  about 
worn  out.  They’ll  probably  return  to  the 
camp  by  the  weekend. 

Meals,  abundant  and  varied,  are  one  of 
the  camp’s  biggest  attractions  for  the  boys. 
Durst  said.  Despite  the  differences  in  eat¬ 
ing  habits,  there’s  been  no  problem  in  get¬ 
ting  them  to  accept  new  foods. 

“They’re  growing  boys;  they’re  hungry,” 


Durst  said.  “Some  of  them  are  inclined  to 
lean  heavily  toward  the  starchy  foods  they’re 
accustomed  to,  but  they’re  willing  to  ex¬ 
periment  under  camp-directed  pressure  to 
establish  good  eating  habits.” 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  June  20,  1965] 
Denver  Losing  War  on  Povetry 

For  several  months,  this  newspaper  has 
been  making  a  careful  study  of  the  problems 
of  Denvers’  war  on  poverty,  an  organization 
which  was  formed  nearly  a  year  ago  at  the 
initiative  of  Mayor  Currigan. 

We  have  been  attempting  to  find  out  why 
this  organization,  which  was  one  of  the  first 
to  start  in  the  Nation,  has  had  so  little  suc¬ 
cess  in  bringing  the  benefits  of  the  Federal 
antipoverty  program  to  the  assistance  of  the 
poor  in  the  Denver  area. 

As  of  this  writing,  none  of  the  10  com¬ 
munity  action  projects  proposed  by  Denver’s 
war  on  poverty  has  yet  won  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  antipoverty  agency,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  in  Washington. 

Most  of  these  project  proposals,  involving 
about  $1.5  million,  have  been  sent  back  to 
Denver  for  revision — some  of  them  several 
times — and  the  revised  versions  are  still 
stalled  at  various  levels  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  machinery  in  Washington. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  administrative 
grant,  which  has  financed  the  operation  of 
Denver’s  war  on  poverty  to  this  point,  is 
about  to  run  out  and  the  organization  has 
not  sent  in  its  application  for  more  funds 
in  time  to  meet  the  deadline. 

Only  extraordinary  action  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  can  save  the  Den¬ 
ver  organization  from  having  to  close  down 
altogether  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  blame  for  Denver’s  poor  progress  in 
the  poverty  war,  as  this  newspaper  is  able 
to  appraise  it,  has  to  be  shared  by  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Denver,  with  Denver  itself  bearing 
the  larger  share. 

The  delays  and  confusion  in  the  handling 
of  Denver’s  proposals  by  OEO  in  Washington 
are,  to  some  extent,  understandable  in  a  new 
agency  Just  getting  organized  and  determined 
to  exercise  caution  in  the  expenditure  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  OEO’s  dealings  with 
Denver  have  done  very  little  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  OEO  Director  Sargent  Shriver 
as  a  man  who  can  cut  redtape,  minimize 
delay,  and  get  swift  action. 

The  major  trouble,  however,  has  rested  in 
Denver.  The  staff  of  Denver’s  war  on  poverty 
has  been  slow  and  inefficient.  Its  relations 
with  the  war  on  poverty  board,  and  its  chair¬ 
man,  have  been  unsatisfactory. 

Project  proposals  have  been  poorly  pre¬ 
pared  and  budgetary  and  administrative  de¬ 
tails  have  not  been  properly  attended  to. 
The  work  of  the  office  has  been  poorly  or¬ 
ganized,  and  deadlines  and  priorities  have 
been  neglected. 

This  newspaper  takes  no  pleasure  in  criti¬ 
cizing  the  hard-working  and  dedicated  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  labored  unsatisfactorily  in 
the  poverty  program  to  this  date. 

But  we  do  fear  that  the  poor  of  Denver  will 
continue  to  be  shortchanged  unless  the  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  put  on  a  more  efficient  basis. 
Whatever  the  faults  in  Washington,  the  faults 
in  Denver  are  badly  in  need  of  correction. 

We  believe  the  responsibility  for  getting 
the  Denver  poverty  war  back  on  the  track 
rests  with  Mayor  Currigan,  whose  alertness 
and  enterprise  brought  Denver  into  the  pov¬ 
erty  field,  in  the  first  place,  far  ahead  of 
other  cities. 

It  is  not  the  mayor’s  fault  if  the  organiza¬ 
tion  he  brought  into  being  has  failed  to  do 
the  job.  But  it  will  be  the  mayor’s  fault  if 
the  existing  inefficiency  is  allowed  to  continue 
and  Denver’s  poor  do  not  get  the  help  they 
need. 
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[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  June  13, 
1965] 

Fund  Lag  Wrecking  Denver’s  Programs  for 
Disadvantaged 
(By  Jack  Gaskie) 

Failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  will  shrink  special  programs  de¬ 
vised  by  the  Denver  public  schools  for  dis¬ 
advantaged  children.  The  summer  sessions 
open  Monday. 

Still  further  shrinkage  is  being  planned  in 
the  program  authorized  for  the  academic  year 
starting  in  September. 

The  enforced  shrinkage  is  a  major  disap¬ 
pointment  to  school  administrators.  One  of 
its  most  infuriating  aspects  is  that  repeated 
inquiries  to  Washington  have  failed  to  turn 
up  any  reason  for  the  lack  of  funds. 

In  fact,  intelligent  Denver  planning  is  fore¬ 
stalled  by  the  inability  of  Washington  to  say 
if  the  money  wiil  be  forthcoming,  let  alone 
when,  according  to  school  administrators. 

School  planning  and  budgeting  procedures 
have  been  kept  in  turmoil  for  13  months  now 
because  of  inability  to  forecast  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  actions  under  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  of  1964 — the  so-called  antipoverty 
act. 

STARTED  IN  1962 

The  Denver  public  schools  started  their 
serious  study  of  problems  related  to  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  disadvantaged  in  November  1962, 
long  before  war  on  poverty  became  a  popular 
phrase.  The  school  board  created  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Study  Committee  on  Equality  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Opportunity,  which  in  February  1964 
made  a  great  number  of  recommendations. 

The  school  board  adopted  a  number  of 
these  recommendations  affecting  the  instruc¬ 
tional  program  in  May  and  June  of  1964. 

Its  approach  was  this:  It  established  pro¬ 
grams — for  instance,  providing  more  teachers 
of  reading  for  the  disadvantaged — and  cal¬ 
culated  the  number  of  schools  and  children 
that  could  profit  from  them.  Then  it  ap¬ 
proved  a  start  on  as  large  a  percentage  of 
these  programs  as  it  could  afford  from  then 
available  funds. 

It  voted  $81,200  to  start  20  percent  of  these 
special  programs  for  the  first  semester  of 
the  school  year  1964-65. 

In  August,  Congress  passed  the  antipover¬ 
ty  act.  Conflicting  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  Federal  money  this  could  provide  for  Den¬ 
ver  school  programs  were  received  from  Sep¬ 
tember  through  November,  the  time  of  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  1965  budget. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDING 

On  November  4,  the  Denver  School  Board 
adopted  its  1965  budget.  It  accepted  the 
recommendations  of  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Ober- 
holtzer,  superintendent,  based  on  this  anal¬ 
ysis  of  funding  for  special  programs: 

“At  that  time  (in  May  and  June)  the 
proposals  were  limited  to  the  availability  of 
local  funds.  Since  then  the  possibility  of 
State  and  Federal  funds  has  changed  our 
view  of  implementation  so  that  our  present 
proposal  in  this  budget  includes  a  large  im¬ 
plementation.” 

The  board  budgeted  $1,293,520  for  special 
programs  during  1965,  of  which  $271,408  was 
to  come  from  local  funds  and  $1,022,112  from 
the  Government,  either  directly  or  through 
the  State.  Most  of  this  anticipated  Federal 
money  was  to  flow  through  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  a  smaller 
amount  through  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963. 

That  budget  would  have  permitted  a  jump 
from  20  percent  of  the  program  for  the  first 
semester,  starting  September  1964,  to  40 
percent  in  the  second  semester,  starting  Feb¬ 
ruary  1965,  and  to  60  percent  for  the  semester 
starting  September  1965. 

Instead  of  getting  $1,022,112  from  Federal 
sources,  the  Denver  schools  have  actually  got 
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a  commitment  for  about  $100,000  under  the 
vocational  act,  and  evasions  about  most  of 
the  anticipated  funds  under  the  poverty  act. 

The  failure  of  the  Government  to  provide 
funds  for  special  programs  in  the  regular 
schools  under  the  antipoverty  act  is  a  mys¬ 
tery,  according  to  Dr.  Roy  Hinderman,  deputy 
school  superintendent  in  charge  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

He  said  the  Denver  schools  submitted 
project  requests  on  December  9.  The  re¬ 
quests  were  in  the  required  form,  as  nearly 
as  one  could  tell  from  the  directives  then 
Issued  by  the  Government,  he  said. 

CHANGED  DIRECTIVES 

In  March  all  the  requests  came  back,  with 
the  notation  that  the  Government  had 
changed  its  directives.  The  project  requests 
were  rewritten  to  comply  with  the  new  di¬ 
rectives,  and  resubmitted  April  20. 

“We  got  word  back  that  the  requests  were 
all  in  good  order,”  Hinderman  said,  “but  so 
far  we  have  failed  to  get  approval.” 

School  Board  Member  Jackson  Puller 
urged,  at  budget  adoption  time  last  fall,  that 
worthwhile  special  projects  be  funded  from 
local  money,  without  reliance  on  Federal 
funds.  He  repeated  his  position  Saturday, 
as  the  crisis  over  lack  of  Federal  funds 
deepened. 

“I  said  then  and  I  say  now  that  if  there 
is  something  we  should  do,  then  we  should 
go  ahead  and  do  it  ourselves  without  relying 
on  others,”  Fuller  said. 

[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Apr.  27, 
1965] 

Poverty  War:  Arapahoe  Style 
(By  Dan  Thomasson) 

Washington,  April  24. — A  fantastic  tale  of 
bureaucratic  bumbling  and  apparent  politi¬ 
cal  jockeying  over  Arapahoe  County’s  share 
of  the  war  on  poverty  was  revealed  here 
Saturday. 

Vincent  McMillan,  an  Arapahoe  County 
commissioner,  unraveled  the  story  after  two 
frustrating  days  of  trying  to  hack  through  a 
jungle  of  red  tape  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO). 

Included  in  the  story’s  cast  in  addition  to 
McMillan  are  District  Attorney  Martin  Miller 
and  a  half  dozen  major  and  minor  OEO  offi¬ 
cials. 

At  stake  are  the  county’s  $22,000  commu¬ 
nity  action  antipoverty  program  and  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  317  of  the  area’s  culturally  deprived 
children. 

REAL  CHALLENGE 

“I’m  more  confused  about  things  now  than 
ever,  but  it’s  become  a  real  challenge  now,” 
McMillan  said. 

He  said  the  confusion  began  last  month 
when  civic  leaders,  businessmen,  clergymen, 
attorneys,  school  officials,  and  others  decided 
to  place  responsibility  for  the  antipoverty 
projects  in  the  hands  of  Arapahoe  County 
commissioners. 

This,  they  felt,  would  be  better  than  try¬ 
ing  to  form  a  new,  nonprofit  group  to  do  the 
job. 

After  considerable  work,  the  commissioners 
developed  an  overall  approach  and  sent  it  to 
the  OEO.  They  also  applied  for  participation 
in  Operation  Head  Start,  designed  to  give 
underprivileged  tots  some  preschool  training. 

Meanwhile,  it  appears,  another  group 
headed  by  Miller  decided  to  try  to  take  over 
the  county’s  share  of  the  poverty  battle,  un¬ 
known  to  Governor  Love,  his  State  OEO  co¬ 
ordinator,  Lyle  Lindesmith,  McMillan,  or  any¬ 
one  else. 

ASKED  FOR  DUPLICATE 

When  McMillan  called  on  several  of  the 
county’s  school  superintendents  to  invite 
them  to  a  meeting  on  Head  Start,  he  said  he 
found  that  Harry  Carlino,  an  aid.  Miller, 
already  had  got  in  touch  with  at  least  one  in 
an  effort  to  get  him  to  join  their  group. 


McMillan  said  he  understands  that  the 
nonprofit  organization — if  actually  set  up — • 
would  cover  Arapahoe,  Douglas,  and  Elbert 
Counties,  all  of  which  make  up  the  Judicial 
district  for  which  Miller  is  attorney. 

McMillan  also  said  the  rumor  that  the 
group  has  sent  in  an  application  hasn’t  ma¬ 
terialized.  He  said  he  was  told  none  is  on 
file  with  the  OEO. 

At  the  same  time,  McMillan  said,  he  found 
that  the  application  for  "Head  Start”  had 
been  lost  in  the  mail  and  that  the  com¬ 
munity  action  documents  also  had  been  mis¬ 
placed. 

A  tracer  was  put  out  for  the  “Head  Start" 
application  and  because  deadline  for  apply¬ 
ing  was  at  hand,  McMillan  called  the  OEO’s 
Ken  Rashid  for  an  extension.  It  was  granted 
only  after  McMillian  promised  to  wire  Rash¬ 
id  of  the  county’s  intention  to  participate. 

McMillan  then  contacted  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  County  Officials  (NACO)  in 
Washington  and  asked  it  to  forward  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  “Head  Start”  application  to  the 
OEO.  ,  ‘ 

When  McMillan  got  here  Thursday  he  was 
supposed  to  see  Rashid  about  the  youth  proj¬ 
ect  and  Mike  Moore,  a  regional  officer,  about 
the  total  community  action  program. 

He  was  unable  to  see  Rashid  but  ended  up 
with  an  assistant  to  Rashid’s  assistant  who 
could  find  nothing  but  an  old  preliminary 
application  filed  by  Arapahoe  County  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  NACO  officials  had  sent 
over  a  copy  of  the  full  form.  This  was  no 
good,  he  was  told. 

He  also  learned  that  Art  Ryan,  a  member 
of  Miller’s  group,  reportedly  had  told  Rashid 
the  day  before  that  they  were  interested  in 
handling  the  project. 

McMillan  did  spend  some  time  Friday  with 
Moore  and  was  informed  that  the  original 
Community  Action  application,  which  was 
located  somewhere,  wasn’t  correct  now  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  guidelines  had  been 
changed. 

“They  also  didn’t  think  we  were  asking  for 
enough  money,”  McMillan  said. 

TECHNICALITY  EXPLAINED 

He  explained  that  a  technicality  in  the  new 
application  procedure  calls  for  paying  an  at¬ 
torney  and  including  the  cost  in  the  total  re¬ 
quest.  The  county  commissioners  had  felt 
rather  than  hire  an  attorney  they  would  save 
by  asking  the  county  attorney  to  help  out. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  16,  1965] 
Fiascos  and  Alternatives 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  generalize  about 
the  frailties  of  Government  from  the  par¬ 
ticular  fiasco  of  the  first  Women’s  Job  Corps 
center  at  St.  Petersburg — except  that  it  has 
the  earmarks  of  many  another  costly  Fed¬ 
eral  failure,  especially  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  tries  to  do  things  on  a  crash  basis. 

As  you  may  recall,  officials  of  the  Florida 
resort  city  recently  voted  to  terminate  the 
center  after  only  3  months  of  operation  and 
many  complaints  from  hotel  men  and 
others.  A  number  of  the  270  girls,  housed  in 
a  hotel  in  the  midst  of  a  quiet  neighborhood, 
had  been  causing  something  of  a  scandal; 
but,  from  the  standpoint  of  public  policy, 
that  is  perhaps  the  least  of  the  matter. 

Consider  these  curious  developments:  The 
Job  Corps,  which  is  part  of  the  antipoverty 
program  under  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  undertook  to  pay  $225,000  for  use 
of  the  hotel  for  18  months;  yet  its  total 
market  value  is  reckoned  at  between  $150,- 
000  and  $200,000.  The  staff  works  out  at 
approximately  one  full-time  employee  for 
every  two  girls. 

Expenditures  for  each  girl  are  calculated 
at  over  $7,000  a  year  or,  as  Mr.  Leger  ob¬ 
served  on  this  page  the  other  day,  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  it  would  cost  to  send  her  to 
Vassar  for  a  year.  All  that  money  (Congress 
has  been  asked  for  more  than  $200  million 


to  run  some  100  Job  Corps  centers  in  the 
present  fiscal  year)  is  in  an  effort  to  make 
employable  people  out  of  young  men  and 
women  now  considered  unemployable. 

The  purpose,  needless  to  say,  is  laudable, 
but  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  practice 
is  execrable.  The  St.  Petersburg  flop  is  a 
classic  example  of  the  Government  running 
around  like  a  chicken  with  its  head  cut  off, 
trying  to  do  everything  at  once.  It  should 
be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  local 
planners,  who  admittedly  made  mistakes, 
did  not  lack  for  guidance  from  Washington; 
they  were  flooded  with  advice  from  on  high. 

Similar  results  can  be  found  in  the  in¬ 
competence  and  downright  cruelty  of  long¬ 
standing  programs  like  urban  renewal,  under 
which  families  and  businesses  can  be  evicted 
at  a  bureaucrat’s  whim.  Now  that  a  great 
new  burgeoning  of  welfare-statism  is  upon 
us,  various  parts  of  the  antipoverty  program 
are  bogging  down  in  the  quagmire  of  big- 
city  machine  politics,  and  Heaven  only 
knows  what  chaos  the  planners  will  succeed 
in  creating  out  of  medical  care  for  the 
elderly. 

Still,  it  will  be  objected,  there  are  prob¬ 
lems  in  these  areas;  what  is  the  alternative 
to  Federal  intervention?  Youth  unemploy¬ 
ment,  which  the  Job  Corps  seeks  to  deal 
with,  undeniably  is  a  problem,  although 
usually  not  so  serious  a  one,  in  human 
terms,  as  it  can  be  for  a  head  of  a  house¬ 
hold. 

The  fact  is  that  alternatives  almost  al¬ 
ways  do  exist,  if  anyone  would  bother  to 
look  and  think  before  turning  a  mounting 
accumulation  of  responsibilities  over  to  the 
Central  Government.  To  begin  with,  more 
young  people  could  be  employed  were  it  not 
for  inhibiting  minimum  wage  laws  and  un¬ 
ion  apprenticeship  practices.  Certainly  more 
could  be  if  their  family  life  had  instilled 
in  them  a  sense  of  self-reliance  and  respect. 

Beyond  those  circumstances,  many  busi¬ 
nesses  do  conduct  training  programs  for 
young  people,  and  doubtless  similar  activity 
could  be  increased  with  some  of  the  largess 
at  the  disposal,  for  one  example,  of  the 
foundations.  Nor  is  the  point  here  to  rigidly 
exclude  any  and  all  levels  of  government; 
logically,  however,  the  place  to  start  is  with 
the  level  closest  to  the  problem. 

At  least  it  seems  to  us  it  would  make  bet¬ 
ter  sense  for  each  city  or  locality,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  private  groups  if  possible,  to 
try  to  help  its  Jobless  young  people,  instead 
of  getting  into  this  business  of  having  the 
Federal  Government  transport  girls  from  all 
over  the  country  to  the  Job  Corps  center  in 
St.  Petersburg  and  make  a  hash  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  Local  politicians  are  not  often 
paragons  of  public  spirit,  but  their  mis¬ 
takes  are  unlikely  to  be  as  colossal  as  the 
National  Government’s. 

While  perfect  solutions  are  unattainable 
in  any  event,  it  may  be  that  private  and  non- 
Federal  institutions  could  have  worked 
harder,  over  the  years,  to  tackle  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  Washington  is  now  taking  over  with 
more  abandon  than  wisdom.  Perhaps  too, 
the  multiplication  of  Washington’s  fiascos 
will  suggest  to  them  that  they  had  better 
get  even  busier,  while  there  is  still  time  to 
inject  some  intelligence  into  the  attack  on 
social  and  economic  ills. 


[From  the  Wall  Journal,  June  9,  1965] 
Overlapping  Uplift — War  on  Poverty  Spills 
Over  Into  Many  Federal  Agencies 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — It’s  been  6  months  since 
Congress  voted  the  first  funds  for  the  new 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  but  Sargent 
Shriver’s  researchers  haven’t  identified  yet 
all  the  existing  Federal  activities  that  con¬ 
ceivably  could  fall  under  his  sway  as  gen¬ 
eralissimo  of  the  antipoverty  crusade. 
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Admittedly  the  tabulating  task  is  tough. 
The  Library  of  Congress,  restricting  its  count 
to  those  offering  aid  to  State  or  local  govern¬ 
ments,  cataloged  115  such  programs  or 
"closely  related  groups”  last  year;  if  "sub- 
categories”  are  included  the  total  swells  to 
216. 

For  sheer  scope,  these  figures  suggest,  Mr. 
Shriver’s  job  is  matched  by  none  save  the 
President’s  and  the  Defense  Secretary’s. 
Furthermore,  his  congressional  mandate  to 
“coordinate  the  antipoverty  efforts  of  all 
Federal  agencies”  will  become  more  demand¬ 
ing  before,  if  ever,  it  becomes  more  manage¬ 
able.  The  Library’s  count  didn’t  include  all 
17  sizable  programs  enacted  in  the  88th  Con¬ 
gress,  nor,  of  course,  the  dozens  more  enacted 
or  pending  in  this  Congress.  "We’re  starting 
to  run  out  of  new  stuff  to  propose,”  one 
policymaker  concedes. 

No  wonder.  Nowadays  a  school  dropout 
can  get  help  from  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act,  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  a  variety  of  wel¬ 
fare  prorgams  and,  at  the  option  of  local 
ctizens’  groups  or  school  boards,  from  Mr. 
Shriver’s  community  action  grants  and  from 
the  new  billion-dollar  school  aid  law. 

Fifteen  programs  authorize  aid  for  acquir¬ 
ing  teaching  equipment,  nine  provide  teacher 
training,  and  four,  all  enacted  since  1962, 
include  funds  to  promote  basic  adult  literacy. 
Needy  students  can  reach  for  loans  or 
scholarships  offered  by  eight,  not  including 
President  Johnson’s  higher  education  bill. 

Overlap  obviously  isn’t  a  new  problem  in 
big  Government.  "Believe  me,  it’s  long  been 
a  department  head’s  biggest  headache,”  says 
the  top  assistant  to  a  member  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Cabinet.  Democrats  assert,  moreover, 
that  for  all  its  talk  of  bringing  businesslike 
techniques  to  Washington  the  Eisenhower 
regime  left  scant  dents  in  the  many-layered 
bureacracy.  (To  this  observation  must  be 
added  the  fact  that  for  all  but  two  of  his 
eight  White  House  years  Ike  faced  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress) . 

President  Johnson,  of  course,  wants  effi¬ 
ciency  and  he’s  taken  some  small  steps  to¬ 
ward  it,  among  them  reorganization  plans  to 
tidy  up  the  Customs  Bureau  and  merge  the 
Weather  Bureau  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  Another  proposal,  an  old  one  to  up¬ 
grade  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
to  Cabinet  status,  is  similarly  billed  as  an 
efficiency  move. 

DIVISION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

Yet,  in  greater  measure  than  he  can  hope 
to  untangle  jurisdictional  conflicts  by  such 
steps,  the  President  contributes  to  overlap 
by  dividing  responsibility  among  his  top  men 
for  the  panoply  of  old  and  new  programs 
designed  to  uplift  poor  people  and  renew 
poor  places. 

Rather  than  shake  up  a  limping  agency  or 
beef  up  an  existing  endeavor,  the  White 
House  piles  on  a  new  program.  “If  we  don’t 
catch  ’em  With  one  we’ll  catch  ’em  with  an¬ 
other,”  according  to  a  congressional  aid  who 
has  helped  write  several  administration  bills. 
In  this  sense,  Lyndon’s  administrative  style 
is  reminiscent  of  Franklin  Roosevelt’s. 

Few  who’ve  heard  Mr.  Johnson,  his  voice 
wavering,  recall  desperate  men  garbage- 
grubbing  for  grapefruit  rinds  in  depression 
days  doubt  his  fidelity  to  the  poverty-con¬ 
quering  cause;  nothing  less  than  total  war 
on  poverty,  or  at  least  the  appearance  of  it, 
satisfies  the  restless  Chief  Executive.  So  he 
applies  several  plows  to  the  same  sod. 

Look  at  regional  renewal.  Deeply  dis¬ 
turbed  by  rural  distress,  Agriculture  Secre¬ 
tary  Freeman  first  expanded  his  domain  to 
embrace  every  poor  person,  whether  farmer 
or  not,  who  happens  to  live  in  a  rural  place, 
and  he  set  his  sights  on  8  million  new  jobs 
in  rural  America.  To  reach  that  target  his 
department  increasingly  promotes  industrial 


development,  helps  search  for  minerals, 
issues  loans  for  industry-serving  utilities, 
looks  for  tourists,  and  helps  develop  water 
sources  for  factories. 

But  with  hardly  a  glance  at  Agriculture- 
sponsored  renewal,  the  White  House  redesig¬ 
nated  Commerce  as  the  chief  renewal  agency. 
The  Appalachia  program  authorizes  Secre¬ 
tary  Connor  to  approve  and  help  finance 
“local  development  districts”  in  11  States. 
And  the  administration’s  big  public  works 
and  development  bill  would  have  him  desig¬ 
nate,  and  funnel  aid  to,  a  continent-span¬ 
ning  network  of  "redevelopment  areas”  and 
larger  “economic  development  districts”  con¬ 
taining  “economic  development  centers.” 
Higher  up,  he’ll  work  with  “regional  action 
planning  commissions”  embracing  at  least 
two  States. 

Mr.  Connor’s  areas  and  districts  will  criss¬ 
cross  many  of  the  2,000  county-based  “rural 
areas  development  committees”  already 
prodded  into  existence  by  Secretary  Freeman. 
It’s  hoped  that  those  of  Mr.  Shriver’s  com¬ 
munity  action  groups  functioning  in  rural 
spots  will  cooperate  with  Mr.  Freeman’s  net¬ 
work  of  county  committees  (in  a  few  places 
the  two  are  identical)  and  where  possible, 
with  Mr.  Connor’s  redevelopment  areas. 

As  part  of  regional  renewal  the  Govern¬ 
ment  launched  a  pilot  project  in  four  dis¬ 
tressed  Indiana  counties  to  “speed  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  industry,  land,  water,  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  recreation,  and  tourism.”  This 
sounds  like  something  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment’s  development  planners  might  be 
trying;  in  fact,  though,  it’s  a  Freeman  proj¬ 
ect. 

The  troubles  policymakers  encounter  just 
in  thinking  up  names  for  the  agencies  they’d 
like  Congress  to  establish  reflect  how  tough 
it  is  to  sort  out  clear  lines  of  authority  for 
the  uplift  effort,  particularly  in  the  un¬ 
claimed  land  between  cow  country  and  out¬ 
ward-creeping  city. 

A  while  back,  Mr.  Freeman  set  up  what 
was  called  the  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Develop¬ 
ment,  a  new  agency  offering  advice  and  tech¬ 
nical  help  to  his  department’s  county  com¬ 
mittees.  Now,  asking  Congress  for  money  to 
establish  small  branches  in  20  or  more  States, 
he  wishes  the  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
Rural  Community  Development  Service. 
Note  how  “rural  community”  suggests  a  con¬ 
centration  of  population  denser  than  “rural 
area”  but  less  populous  than  “urban  area.” 
what’s  in  a  name? 

Last  year,  hoping  to  sidestep  small-town 
Congressmen’s  fears  that  giving  HHFA  Cabi¬ 
net  rank  would  enlarge  big-city  influence, 
policymakers  dropped  the  word  "urban”  from 
HHFA’s  proposed  name;  they  suggested 
calling  it  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development.  But  this  year, 
enjoying  bigger  majorities  in  Congress,  the 
White  House  stopped  fiddling  around;  now 
it’s  prpposed  to  baptize  HHFA  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
thus  leaving  in-between  "community  devel¬ 
opment”  to  Mr.  Freeman. 

Understandable,  then,  is  the  wary  eye 
Housing  Administrator  Robert  Weaver’s  peo¬ 
ple  cast  at  Mr.  Freeman.  Shortly  after  Agri¬ 
culture  asked  for  a  $350  million  fund  to  in¬ 
sure  rural  housing  loans,  the  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration  sent  word  to  its  local 
offices  that  “no  community  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  too  remote  or  too  isolated  for  FHA 
to  serve  in  a  prompt  manner.” 

Apart  from  big  government’s  built-in 
overlap,  believers  in  tidiness  confront  Lyn¬ 
don  Johnson’s  unique  personality.  He’s  just 
as  determined  to  project  a  glowing  record  of 
economy  as  he  is  to  lead  the  costly  anti¬ 
poverty  crusade.  The  result  is  compromise. 
Rather  than  be  selective  among  the  34.6 
million  Americans  deemed  “hard  core  poor” 
by  Mr.  Shriver’s  statisticians,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  spreads  money  and  effort  every  which 
way,  boosting  overhead,  generating  more 
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overlap  and,  so  critics  claim,  assuring  medio¬ 
cre  results. 

As  always,  politics  plays  a  part.  At  least 
for  the  first  year,  all  1,000.  counties  that  had 
been  eligible  for  special  subsidies  from  the 
spectacularly  unsuccessful  Area  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Administration  can  knock  on  Secretary 
Connor’s  door  for  similar  help  after  the  big¬ 
ger  developments  bill  becomes  law.  And,  to 
mobilize  maximum  congressional  support  for 
the  billion-dollar-a-year  bill  to  help  “educa¬ 
tionally  deprived”  children,  Johnson  men 
concocted  a  formula  spreading  whatever  an 
eager  Congress  appropriates  to  all  but  6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Nation’s  3,000-odd  counties. 

Yet,  months  before  Mr.  Johnson  cere¬ 
moniously  signed  the  school  aid  bill  outside 
his  Texas  boyhood  schoolhouse,  Sargent 
Shriver’s  office  embarked  on  its  own  educa¬ 
tion  program,  intended  for  much  the  same 
purpose.  Among  other  grants,  antipoverty 
money  went  to  Lansing,  Mich.,  for  remedial 
schooling;  to  Washington  County,  Va„  for 
preschool  training,  and  to  Detroit  for  “ex¬ 
panded  educational  services.” 

Several  parts  of  the  antipoverty  package 
are  new.  But  Mr.  Shriver  also  exercises  par¬ 
tial  responsibility  for  a  batch  of  overlapping 
“delegated”  programs  which  established 
bureaucracies  manage :  For  small  business 
loans;  for  rural  loans,  hitherto  a  Freeman 
preserve;  for  adult  literacy,  an  ingredient 
of  three  existing  programs;  for  “work 
study,”  launched  in  1963  and  assigned  to 
HEW’s  vocational  education  administrators; 
and  for  “work  experience,”  started  in  1962 
as  part  of  the  HEW’s  assignment  to  reduce 
relief  rolls.  Intruding  into  Interior  Secretary 
Udall’s  reservation,  Mr.  Shriver  operates  a 
special  program  to  help  Indian  tribes,  many 
of  which  are  also  eligible  to  knock  on  Sec¬ 
retary  Connor’s  development  door. 

A  SHINY  NEW  PACKAGE 

If  the  old  programs  were  deemed  insuffi¬ 
cient  the  White  House  could  have  sought 
more  money  directly  for  them;  or,  if  their 
results  were  disappointing  L.B.J.  could  have 
replaced  the  administrators  or  sought  revi¬ 
sions  in  the  governing  statutes.  Instead  he 
bundled  them  into  a  shiny  new  package  for 
presentation  to  a  cooperative  Congress. 

What  with  upward  of  70  agencies  operat¬ 
ing  several  hundred  programs  to  uplift  peo¬ 
ple,  communities  or  regions,  official  Wash¬ 
ington  keeps  hoping  that  Mr.  Freeman’s  com¬ 
mittees,  Mr.  Shriver’s  community  action  out¬ 
fits,  Mr.  Connor’s  redevelopment  areas,  and 
the  metropolitan  planning  agencies  promoted 
by  Mr.  Weaver  will  somehow  wrap  all  the 
available  aid  from  all  the  sources  into  an 
uplift  package  that  makes  sense. 

By  shifting  more  responsibility  for  coordi¬ 
nation  to  recipients  of  their  grants,  loans, 
and  technical  help,  the  Feds  further  hope  to 
spur  local  initiative.  Already  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department  professes  to  see  a  “real 
revival”  in  long-lagging  rural  places,  with 
“people  sitting  down  together  as  never  be¬ 
fore.” 

Another  advantage  of  the  “do-it-down- 
there”  approach  is  that  it  enables  Federal 
administrators  to  hold  down  the  roster  of 
Federal  employees.  The  directors,  planners, 
and  technicians  hired  by  the  600  community 
action  groups  Mr.  Shriver  hopes  soon  to  see 
functioning  won’t  be  added  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  employee  rolls,  although  they’ll  be 
paid  almost  exclusively  with  Federal  taxes. 
The  staffs  of  Mr.  Connor’s  redevelopment 
areas  similarly  won’t  be  counted. 

But  few  local  politicians  or  planners  will¬ 
ingly  forgo  rummaging  in  Washington's 
big  kit  for  the  tools  allotted  to  them  by  law 
or  for  those  to  which  they  can  stake  reason¬ 
able  claim.  It  was,  for  example,  a  rare  lo¬ 
cally  drawn  “overall  economic  development 
program”  under  ARA  that  didn’t  include 
a  vocational  school  or  an  industrial  park. 

Still,  it’s  widely  believed  here  that  reli¬ 
ance  on  local  coordination  will  help  untie 
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Washington’s  tangled  Jurisdictions  and  slice 
through  the  overlap. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Thursday, 
June  10,  1966] 

Many  Poverty  War  Programs  Duplicate 
Past  Efforts 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — Congressional  readiness  to 
swallow  President  Johnson’s  prescriptions 
for  curing  social  ills  may  obscure  important 
ingredients  of  the  Inviting  dosage  he’s  com¬ 
pounding.  Whatever  its  effect  may  prove  to 
be,  the  Great  Society’s  uplift  medicine  con¬ 
tains  bitter  indictments  of  what  Government 
supposedly  has  been  doing  all  along. 

The  billion-dollar  package  of  special  aid 
to  Appalachia  and  the  war  on  poverty  are 
two  of  the  chief  cures  L.B.J.  proposes.  But, 
to  a  substantial  extent,  both  are  attempts  to 
remedy  failings  of  old  medicine  or  bunglings 
in  the  way  it’s  been  applied. 

How  else  explain,  for  example,  the  belief 
of  the  zestful  poverty  fighters  that  300  Indian 
tribes  or  bands  living  on  reservations  need 
their  help? 

Old-line  combatants  in  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
dian  Affairs  will  spend  this  fiscal  year — 
mostly  to  wage  improvement  programs  em¬ 
bracing  education,  welfare  services,  economic 
development,  vocational  training  and  the 
like — $220  million,  triple  the  sum  available 
a  decade  ago.  In  addition.  Congress  voted 
the  Public  Health  Service  $60  million  this 
year  for  a  continuing  program  to  build  and 
operate  Indian  hospitals  and  to  supply  medi¬ 
cal  care  and  sanitation. 

Yet  in  soliciting  congressional  funds  to 
double  his  poverty  war  effort,  Sargent  Shriver 
suggests  in  words  and  pictures  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  Indian  wards  continue  living  in 
hopeless  squalor.  “There  is  new  reason  for 
hope  now,”  he  says,  referring  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity’s  special  uplift  effort. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do,”  one  poverty 
fighter  explains,  “is  breathe  new  life  into 
fossilized  old  agencies.”  A  spokesman  for 
the  Indian  Bureau  agrees  that  his  old  agency 
may  be  “lumbering”  along,  but  he  thinks, 
too,  that  the  Shriver  men  are  a  rather 
"nervy  bunch.” 

Similarly,  even  welfare  programs  that  were 
updated  and  overhauled  at  President  Ken- 
endy’s  behest  still  can’t  be  working  too  well. 
And,  the  antipoverty  planners  imply,  the 
corps  of  case  workers  laboring  for  State  and 
local  governments  administering  relief  grants 
to  which  Washington  contributes  must  be 
turning  in  a  miserably  mediocre  Job. 

In  1962,  hoping  to  shift  thousands  off  the 
dole.  Congress  authorized  75  percent  Federal 
financing  of  self-help,  training  and  com¬ 
munity  work  projects  for  able-bodied  people 
and  for  needy  persons  likely  to  become  public 
charges.  Now  it’s  said  some  States  can’t 
scrape  up  their  25  percent  matching  share. 
But  rehabilitation  needn’t  be  expensive.  For 
just  $1,770,000,  according  to  Mr.  Shriver’s 
presentation,  a  Work  Experience  project  in 
Los  Angeles  will  “approach”  the  problems  and 
needs  of  5,600  unemployed  by  providing 
adult  basic  education,  vocational  training, 
child  care,  medical  services,  counseling  and 
Job  placement. 

repetition  of  efforts 

Many  recently  launched  or  newly  proposed 
Federal  efforts  appear  little  more  than  sec¬ 
ond  swings  at  the  same  ball  or  attempts  to 
undo  the  undesirable  results  of  old  programs. 

Thus  the  subsidy  enacted  last  year  for  cot¬ 
ton  textile  mills  counteracts  the  unintended 
effect  of  two  earlier  subsidies.  Price  prop¬ 
ing’s  failure  to  help  most  small  farmers  re¬ 
quires  new  aid  for  them.  Suburban  “slurbs,” 
in  part  the  result  of  Government  encourage¬ 
ment  of  single-family  homebuilding,  prompt 
proposals  for  outlays  to  contain  sprawl. 
Mass  transit  subsidies,  it’s  hoped,  will  stanch 
the  drain  of  riders  from  commuter  railroads 


and  buses  to  which  hectic  superhighway 
building  contributes. 

Despite  unhappy  experiences,  the  big  bun¬ 
dle  of  aid  for  Appalachia  suggests  that  the 
basic  pattern — new  spending  to  correct  old 
mistakes,  evasions,  or  lack  of  foresight — isn’t 
being  broken. 

In  Appalachia,  coal  mining  is  the  chief 
Industry  and  declining  markets  for  coal  the 
key  cause  of  the  region’s  decade-long  de¬ 
pression.  Appalachia  uplifters  propose  to 
invest  $5  million  for  technical  assistance  to 
owners  of  small  timber  stands  and  to  finance 
timber-selling  cooperatives.  But  not  one 
dime  did  they  suggest  for  similar  help  to 
hundreds  of  small  coal  operators,  who  employ 
upward  of  50,000  men,  mostly  nonunion 
One  reason  for  the  apparent  oversight  was 
opposition  by  the  United  Mine  Workers,  a 
union  which  naturally  isn’t  keen  about  Fed¬ 
eral  help  for  nonunion  mines.  At  congres¬ 
sional  hearings,  Armistead  W.  Gilliam,  Jr., 
counsel  for  the  National  Independent  Coal 
Operators  Association,  cited  “political  rea¬ 
sons”  for  the  neglect;  “no  supporter  of  the 
bill  ever  answered  us,”  Mr.  Gilliam  now  re¬ 
calls. 

This  year  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
budgeted  $122.7  million  for  research,  then, 
in  coming  to  Congress  for  extra  money  to  get 
through  the  year,  insisted  with  no  trace  of 
defensiveness  that  “there  are  no  agricultural 
research  programs  in  the  Appalachia  area  at 
this  time  related  to  specific  problems  of  that 
area.”  Give  us  Just  $520,000  more,  the  re¬ 
searchers  pleaded,  and  we’ll  adapt  what  we 
know  to  Appalachia’s  particular  needs,  and 
we’ll  study  improved  methods  of  conserving 
soil,  water,  and  grassland. 

Another  of  Agriculture’s  research  arms,  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  is  less 
affluent.  It  has  just  $50.4  million  to  disburse 
this  year.  But  more  explicitly  than  its  bigger 
sister,  this  agency  outlined  for  Congress  the 
kind  of  research  needed  in  Appalachia- 
Among  other  possibilities,  it  suggested  study¬ 
ing  what  low-income  families  eat;  the  as¬ 
pirations  of  youths  in  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee;  and  “social  and  economic  problems 
facing  low-income  farm  adjustments.  (What 
problems  do  they  face  and  what  are  their 
attitudes?  What  do  the  children  do?) 

“Maybe  somebody  should  have  done  some 
of  this  before,”  one  administrator  concedes. 
“But  research  after  the  fact  is  better  than 
no  research  at  all.” 

In  line  with  this  view,  Appalachia  aiders  in 
HEW  don’t  Intend  to  withhold  money  for 
heath  centers  there  until  Agriculture  re¬ 
searchers  discover,  from  a  15-month  study, 
“the  relation  of  physical  facilities  to  health 
in  the  Appalachia  area.” 

convergence  on  access  roads 

Nor  will  Commerce  Department  roadbuild- 
ers,  charged  with  approving  1,000  more  miles 
of  access  roads,  wait  for  a  third  Agriculture 
outfit,  the  Economic  Research  Service,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  effects  on  agriculture  and  rural 
communities  of  “specific  proposed  develop¬ 
ment  programs,  such  as  improvement  in  ac¬ 
cess  to  rural  areas.” 

Perhaps  Agriculture’s  administrators 
might  be  more  attuned  to  the  research  needs 
of  much-discussed  distressed  regions  if  they 
were  more  inclined  to  withdraw  from  places 
officially  designated  as  part  of  a  standard 
metropolitan  area  by  Budget  Bureau  statis¬ 
ticians.  Thus  in  1956  and  1958,  respectively, 
Clayton  County  and  Gwinnett  County  in 
Georgia  were  deemed  sufficiently  urban  to 
merit  membership  in  the  Atlanta  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Yet  in  the  mid-1960’s  four  agen¬ 
cies  of  Agriculture  still  were  giving,  lending 
or  studying  there  and  a  fifth,  unrepresented 
in  1962,  got  going  in  1963. 

By  no  means  all  the  blame  for  overlook¬ 
ing  what  are  now  said  to  be  Appalachia’s 
needs  belongs  on  the  administrators.  Agri¬ 
culture  Secretary  Freeman,  for  example,  must 
share  his  responsibilities  with  four  unof¬ 


ficial  Secretaries  on  Capitol  Hill.  “Besides 
Orville,  don’t  forget,  there  are  the  chairmen 
of  the  two  Agriculture  committees  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropri¬ 
ations  subcommittees,”  a  veteran  congres¬ 
sional  aid  observes. 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  sharing  of  respon¬ 
sibility  cramps  the  titled  Secretary’s  free¬ 
dom  to  choose  priorities.  To  get  much  done, 
he  must  negotiate  with  the  untitled  depart¬ 
ment  heads  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the 
way  sovereigns  negotiate  treaties. 

Early  this  year  Mr.  Freeman  decided  he 
could  safely  close  a  number  of  agricultural 
research  stations  and  curtail  work  at  others; 
he  hoped  thus  to  save  $5,151,000.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  review¬ 
ing  his  decision,  found  justification  for  re¬ 
ducing  research  by  just  $2,521,000.  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  then  went  to  the  Hill  to  quibble  with 
Chairman  Spessard  Holland,  Democrat,  of 
Florida,  and  with  Senator  Milton  Young, 
Republican,  of  North  Dakota,  the  ranking 
GOP  member.  Ultimately  the  Senate 
sachems  agreed  to  cutbacks  totaling  $2,985,- 
600.  Later  a  treaty  spelling  out  the  agreed 
terms  was  duly  published  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record. 

Often  even  more  inhibiting  are  the  al¬ 
location  formulas  Congress  has  written  into 
most  Federal  grant  programs.  These  deter¬ 
mine  what  percentage  of  the  cash  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress  for  various  purposes  will 
flow  to  each  State.  Often  the  States  with 
low  per  capita  income  receive  a  proportion¬ 
ately  higher  percentage. 

Advocates  otf  rigidly  written  allocations 
argue  that  they  shield  administrators  from 
political  temptation.  But,  by  determining  in 
advance  where  Federal  money  will  go,  they 
also  deny  discretion  to  channel  the  money 
to  places  which  might  use  it  best  or  need  it 
most. 

Not  infrequently  the  region  needing  most 
gets  least.  For  example,  one-third  of  each 
State’s  claim  on  Federal  highway  money, 
both  for  primary  highways  and  secondary 
roads,  is  based  on  population.  This  means 
that  States  in  Appalachia,  where  population 
growth  is  far  smaller  than  the  national  aver¬ 
age  (West  Virginia  actually  lost  people  from 
1950  to  1960),  obtain  smaller  percentages 
with  each  decennial  census. 

costs  not  considered 

Moreover,  road-building  in  mountainous 
areas  costs  twice  more  than  the  national 
average.  But  costs  aren’t  taken  into  account 
when  Washington  doles  out  highway  aid.  So, 
to  bail  out  the  Appalachia  States,  the  Feds 
now  propose  to  pump  $840  million  extra  into 
the  region  for  roads. 

Critics,  including  rebellious  liberals  like 
Representative  Edith  Green,  Democrat  of 
Oregon,  fear  that  the  new  billion-dollar-a- 
year  school  aid  bill  to  help  “educationally  de¬ 
prived”  children  will  similarly  widen  inequal¬ 
ity  and,  in  so  doing,  make  another  bail-out 
effort  inevitable. 

Unlike  the  road  construction  formula, 
school  aid  allotments  depend  on  what  vari¬ 
ous  States  have  been  willing  or  able  to  spend 
themselves.  But  the  results  of  dividing 
grants  on  the  basis  of  these  education  “costs” 
are  curious. 

Assuming  Congress  appropriates  the  full 
sum  it  has  authorized,  10  counties  with  high¬ 
est  per  capita  income — including  Montgom¬ 
ery  in  Maryland,  Du  Page  in  Illinois  and 
Fairfield  in  Connecticut — will  share  in  $8.9 
million.  Ten  poor  counties,  including  Sun¬ 
flower  in  Mississippi,  Knox  in  Kentucky,  and 
Sumter  in  Alabama,  will  divide  $4.5  million. 

Just  3  percent  or  6,210,  of  all  the  school-age 
kids  in  Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  (median 
family  income;  $8,052)  are  regarded  as  edu¬ 
cationally  disadvantaged.  In  Wililamsburg 
County,  S.C.,  (median  family  income:  $1,631) 
41  percent  or  6,118,  are  so  regarded.  Yet 
Westchester  will  receive  $2,189,000;  Williams¬ 
burg  gets  $810,000. 
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The  justification  for  the  disparity  Is  that 
a  poor  kid  in  Westchester  is  just  as  needy  as 
a  poor  kid  in  South  Carolina;  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  grants  must  be  funneled  to  school  dis¬ 
tricts  of  greatest  need;  that  the  Federal 
money  will  constitute  a  far  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  the  poor  counties’  school  budget. 

Nonetheless,  one  Federal  education  admin¬ 
istrator,  calculating  that  Grant  County, 
W.  Va.,  must  bank  its  checks  from  Washing¬ 
ton  for  3  years  to  have  enough  for  a  new 
school  building,  thinks  “this  is  Just  seed 
money.  We’ll  have  to  have  another  pro¬ 
gram  later  on.” 


Denver,  Colo., 

July  2,  1965. 

Dear  Sir:  This  may  be  a  little  different 
letter  than  you  are  used  to  getting  or  again 
it  may  be  often  and  gain  nothing. 

I’m  wondering  just  how  this  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  and  the  VTSTA  programs  are  supposed 
to  be  helping  the  war  on  poverty. 

You  see,  my  experience  is  not  just  hearsay. 
I’ve  been  a  part  of  both  programs. 

Denver’s  war  on  poverty  is  only  a  setup 
for  a  few  high-paid  people  to  keep  doing 
better  for  themselves  both  monetarily  and 
politically.  These  50  who  were  to  get  train¬ 
ing  to  take  jobs  that  never  materialized, 
why  just  the  money  paid  to  them  would  have 
been  enough  to  have  kept  a  family  quite  a 
while.  The  big  people  of  the  program  didn’t 
give  a  dam  whether  it  worked  or  not;  in 
fact,  to  sight  an  instance,  the  first  night  of 
class  I  told  Dr.  Hyman  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
I’d  probably  have  to  miss  a  couple  of  nights. 
His  reply,  “It  really  makes  no  difference  to 
me.  I’m  an  employee  of  the  university.” 

Then  there  is  VISTA — my,  the  money 
wasted.  I’m  wondering  how  some  of  the 
group  I  was  with  in  Chicago  answered  their 
application.  When  I  arrived  there  was  such 
a  lack  of  communication  I  missed  a  part  of 
the  first  meeting.  The  desk  clerk  told  me 
what  room  to  go  to.  I  went.  The  recep¬ 
tionist  told  me  the  room  wouldn’t  be  ready 
for  an  hour — I  could  wait  in  the  lounge. 
There  I  sat  about  45  minutes,  then  a  group 
came  out  of  a  room.  I  noticed  a  VISTA 
folder.  I  asked  if  they  were  interested  in 
VISTA.  “Ha,  ha,”  the  little  gal  said,  “we  are 
VISTA.”  So  I  joined  the  group — 60  people, 
1  man  77,  myself  41,  the  other  58  college 
kids.  Boy,  they’re  having  a  ball  in  Chicago. 

Assignments?  You  go  around  and  talk 
to  people,  you  draw  a  map;  my  assignment 
was  a  little  different.  I  actually  had  a  sched¬ 
ule  5  days  a  week.  I  did  five  different  things 
always  being  told  to  build  friendships  with 
these  disadvantaged  people.  How  may  I  ask 
do  you  build  friendships  or  even  good  will 
when  you’ve  been  told  to  find  out  what 
these  people  need,  write  out  your  report  then 
you’re  told  to  “just  put  it  in  the  drawer”. 
Well,  I  know  enough  about  the  disadvan¬ 
taged  to  know  if  there  is  anything  they  don’t 
need  it  is  more  stupid,  hollow  promises. 

Thursday  in  our  group  discussions  I  was 
finally  able  to  get  a  straight  answer  from 
our  group  leader.  I  asked  if  all  this  mixup 
was  lack  of  communications.  “Yes,”  she  said, 
“I  think  you’ve  hit  it  on  the  head.  The  Fri¬ 
day  before  you  all  came  we  were  told  we’d 
have  8  people  then  Saturday  we  were 
told  45  then  finally  we  ended  up  with  60, 
so  really  we  weren’t  ready  for  so  many.” 
Now  maybe  I  don’t  know  enough  about  Gov¬ 
ernment  spending  but  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  have  been  much  more  efficient  to  have 
notified  these  volunteers  (?)  to  postpone 
their  coming  for  a  week  or  two  to  give  the 
people  in  Chicago  time  to  sufficiently  prepare 
for  them  than  to  set  us  up  for  the  planning 
period. 

I  couldn’t  stand  the  inefficiency  any  long¬ 
er.  I  asked  to  be  relieved.  I  came  home;  oth¬ 
ers  have  the  same  idea.  If  there  are  15 
people  who  stick  out  their  year.  I’ll  be  very 
much  surprised.  J 


Now  when  I  get  back  to  Denver  I  read  in 
the  paper  the  “War  on  Poverty”  heads  are 
getting  Mg  raises;  guess  I’ll  go  down  Tues¬ 
day  and  try  and  get  on  the  gravy  train.  If 
they  ask  for  my  credentials  111  tell  them  I 
have  no  conscience  on  accepting  Government 
money. 

Sincerely, 

Dorothy  Lindsay. 

P-S. — I’m  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to 
several  people  who  I  hope  are  interested 
enough  to  read  it. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  16, 
1965] 

Clashing  Crusades — Antipoverty  Push  Run 
Into  Widening  Conflict  With  Antitrust 
Efforts — Pressure  Grows  for  Lenient 
Treatment  of  Acquisitions  Likely  To  Aid 
Employment — Alcoa,  Kaiser  Could  Bene¬ 
fit 

(By  Monroe  W.  Karmin) 
Washington.— Of  all  the  Great  Society 
crusades,  none  is  more  closely  identified  with 
its  leader  than  the  war  on  poverty.  Because 
of  President  Johnson’s  interest,  the  anti¬ 
poverty  cause  is  having  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  other,  older,  but  less  dramatic  Federal 
campaigns — antitrust,  for  example. 

Deep  in  the  Justice  Departments  antitrust 
division,  high  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  far  and 
wide  among  lawyers  who  represent  corporate 
clients,  this  message  is  being  passed:  “When 
antipoverty  comes  up  against  antitrust,  anti¬ 
poverty  is  going  to  win.” 

In  pragmatic  terms,  this  means  the  door 
is  now  open  just  enough  to  permit  major 
corporations,  heretofore  scared  of  expansion 
via  acquisition  for  fear  of  antitrust  attack, 
to  take  over  smaller  businesses  if — and  this 
is  the  key — they  can  show  the  acquisitions 
protect  imperiled  jobs  and  prevent  poverty. 

“You  have  to  go  to  the  brink,”  explains  one 
private  antitrust  attorney.  "In  effect,  you 
must  convince  the  Justice  Department  it’s 
sell  or  shut  down” — that  is,  the  smaller  com¬ 
pany  must  sell  to  the  bigger  one  or  else  it 
will  be  forced  to  shut  down  and  throw  people 
out  of  work. 

“sometimes  can’t  go  by  book” 

In  loftier  language,  the  magic  phrase 
seems  to  be  “broader  social  or  economic  con¬ 
siderations.”  Because  of  such  considera¬ 
tions,  says  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katz- 
enbach  to  the  dismay  of  his  Department’s 
antitrust  veterans,  sometimes  you  just  can’t 
go  by  the  book.  Effect  on  competition  might 
not  always  be  the  main  guideline,  particularly 
if  the  company  is,  say,  in  a  depressed  com¬ 
munity.”  This  guidance  is  sure  to  be  passed 
to  Prof.  Donald  F.  Turner  when  he  arrives 
from  Harvard  next  week  to  assume  command 
of  the  Antitrust  Division. 

Though  Mr.  Katzenbach  limits  his  remarks 
to  “marginal”  cases  in  which  the  antitrust 
argument  may  be  thin,  private  defense  law¬ 
yers  are  attempting  to  exploit  the  opening 
as  much  as  possible.  In  recent  months  pleas 
of  poverty,  or  the  threat  of  it  for  the  com¬ 
munities  involved,  have  produced  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  corporate  victories  throughout  the 
antitrust  spectrum:  In  mergers  presented 
to  the  Government  for  review,  in  consent 
decress  negotiated  to  settle  antitrust  action 
and  in  arrangements  to  undo  mergers  de¬ 
clared  illegal  by  the  courts. 

Beneficiaries  include  these  major  corpora¬ 
tions — Continental  Can  Co.,  Kaiser  Alumi¬ 
num  &  Chemical  Corp.,  General  Electric  Co., 
and  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.;  these  in¬ 
fluential  Senators — Ribicoff  of  Connecticut, 
McClellan  of  Arkansas,  Byrd  and  Randolph 
of  West  Virginia,  and  Pastore  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  all  defending  job-worried  constituents; 
and  these  fearful  communities — New  Britain, 
Conn.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Wheeling  and 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Bristol,  R.I.,  and  Barber¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 

The  latest  test  of  antipoverty’s  appeal  is 
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being  conducted  behind  the  closed  doors  of 
Federal  Judge  Stephen  W.  Brennan’s  cham¬ 
bers  in  Utica,  N.Y.  Judge  Brennan  is  decid¬ 
ing  how  to  comply  with  last  June’s  Supreme 
Court  order  to  undo  the  1959  acquisition  by 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  of  Rome  Cable 
Corp. 

fears  losing  1,200  jobs 

Sitting  in  on  the  secret  deliberations  is 
James  C.  O’Shea,  a  lawyer  hired  by  Rome, 
N.Y.,  to  represent  the  community’s  interest. 
That  interest  is  to  keep  the  Rome  Cable 
plant,  with  its  1,200  Jobs,  in  operation,  pref¬ 
erably  by  Alcoa.  Declares  Rome  Mayor  Wil¬ 
liam  Valentine:  “If  Alcoa  were  required  to 
divest  Rome  Cable  and  didn’t  find  a  buyer, 
we  might  end  up  with  an  empty  plant.  Then 
we  certainly  would  be  in  dire  economic  con¬ 
dition.” 

Mr.  O’Shea  won’t  discuss  the  case,  but  he’s 
certainly  informing  the  Court  that  Rome, 
while  not  officially  a  depressed  area,  never¬ 
theless  has  suffered  from  unemployment  ills 
(now  6.5  percent  of  the  work  force)  long 
enough  to  quahfy  for  some  Federal  aid.  Also, 
Rome  sees  itself  as  still  reeling  from  an 
earlier  Washington  blow:  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara’s  decision  to  gradually  shut  down 
the  Rome  air  materiel  area  at  Griffiss  Air 
Force  Base  at  a  cost  of  2,700  jobs. 

The  Justice  Department,  of  course,  has  no 
desire  to  close  down  Rome  Cable  and  throw 
people  out  of  work;  it  just  wants  to  oust  big 
Alcoa  in  favor  of  some  other  management. 
Indeed,  that  was  the  intent  of  the  original 
antitrust  suit:  To  prevent  concentration  by 
preserving  competition  between  the  two  com¬ 
panies.  But  Rome  Cable  now  contends  that, 
if  divorced  from  Alcoa,  it  won’t  be  able  to 
manage  by  itself,  nor  does  it  expect  that  in¬ 
terested  buyers  would  rush  to  its  doors. 
Thus  the  specter  of  closing  is  raised. 

To  hardened  Government  antitrust  prose¬ 
cutors,  the  small  of  contrivance  is  in  the  air. 
While  they  don’t  dispute  the  distress  of  Rome 
and  other  communities  with  a  stake  in  anti¬ 
trust  actions,  they  do  suspect  that  defense 
lawyers  may  be  trying  to  achieve  via  anti¬ 
poverty  what  they  can't  get  under  antitrust. 
In  the  Alcoa-Rome  case,  the  prosecutors  fear 
an  outcome  similar  to  that  which  followed 
Kaiser’s  acquisition  of  a  wire  and  cable  plant 
in  Bristol,  R.I.  from  U.S.  Rubber  Co. — an  out¬ 
come  that  still  pains  ardent  antitrusters. 

_  KAISER  SETTLES 

Kaiser  purchased  the  Bristol  facilities  in 
1957;  4  years  later  the  Government  at¬ 
tacked;  last  summer  the  case  came  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Senator  Pastore;  in  January  the 
Government  and  Kaiser  settled  on  a  consent 
decree. 

Senator  Pastore's  plea  was  antipoverty, 
pure  and  simple.  He  beseeched  both  Mr. 
Katzenbach  and  William  H.  Orrick,  now 
about  to  step  aside  as  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  antitrust  for  a  “com- 
monsense”  approach  contending  that  dives¬ 
titure  by  Kaiser  would  cost  700  jobs  for 
residents  of  Briston  which  was  in  an  officially 
designated  “labor  surplus  area.” 

Under  the  consent  settlement,  Kaiser  is  of¬ 
fering  the  Bristol  plant  for  sale,  over  a  9- 
month  period,  to  anyone  who  will  pay  the 
price  of  Kaiser's  9-year  investment,  accumu¬ 
lated  employee  pensions,  and  other  benefits, 
and  a  plant  and  equipment  improvement 
program  the  company  has  underway.  All 
this  jacks  the  price  up  pretty  high.  If  Kaiser 
fails  to  find  a  buyer  within  the  9  months,  it 
keeps  the  plant. 

Few  expect  Kaiser  to  find  a  buyer.  An 
aid  to  Senator  Pastore  calls  the  9-month 
offering  a  “technicality”;  private  antitrust 
attorneys  regard  the  settlement  as  a  "victory 
for  Kaiser’s  lawyers”;  and  a  top  Government 
antitruster  describes  the  decree  as  “the  clos¬ 
est  thing  to  hogwash  I’ve  seen.”  So,  in  the 
end,  Kaiser,  primarily  for  antipoverty  rea¬ 
sons,  may  wind  up  retaining  an  acquisition 
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that  the  Government  deemed  objectionable 
on  antitrust  grounds. 

'VAILING  COMPANY  DOCTRINE 

Actually  antipoverty  is  not  an  entirely 
new  concept  in  antitrust  contention.  It  has 
its  antecedents  in  the  failing  company  doc¬ 
trine  to  which  the  courts  have  paid  some 
attention  over  the  years  in  permitting 
mergers  where  one  company  might  otherwise 
fail.  But  that  earlier  doctrine  is  at  best 
vague,  and  its  rationale  is  the  salvation  of 
companies  only.  The  new  antipoverty  design 
packs  more  punch,  defense  laywers  are  sure, 
because  It  seeks  instead  to  save  jobs  for 
people  and  communities. 

Especially  with  President  Johnson’s  per¬ 
sonal  commitment  to  the  war  on  poverty, 
the  appeal  can  be  hard  to  resist.  Listen  to 
the  essence  of  an  argument  by  Senator 
Ribicoff. 

“At  a  time  when  so  much  of  our  Nation’s 
resources  are  being  devoted  to  poverty,  un¬ 
employment,  and  the  problems  of  the  urban 
and  rural  poor — at  a  time  when  the  concern 
of  all  of  us  is  with  maintaining  a  healthy 
economy  and  expanding  prosperity — one  di¬ 
vision  of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern¬ 
ment  demonstrates  absolutely  no  concern 
with  the  social  consequences  of  its  actions.” 

The  culprit  thus  singled  out  is  the  Justice 
Department,  of  course.  Senator  Ribicoff, 
speaking  also  for  Senator  McClellan,  used 
the  argument  to  convince  the  Department 
to  withdraw  its  objections  to  the  acquisition 
earlier  this  year  by  General  Electric  of  the 
household  appliance  busines  of  Landers, 
Frary  &  Clark.  At  stake,  the  Senators  con¬ 
tended,  were  1,000  jobs  in  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  and  600  in  Port  Smith,  Ark.,  that 
would  disappear  if  Landers,  Frary  were 
denied  a  new  parent. 

saved  the  jobs 

Though  Mr.  Orrick’s  division  resisted  the 
retreat,  Attorney  General  Katzenbach,  in  the 
words  of  someone  familiar  with  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  viewed  his  choice  thus:  "Against  a 
minor  disservice  to  the  antitrust  laws  he  had 
to  balance  the  loss  of  some  1,600  Jobs.”  In 
this  view,  Mr.  Katzenbach  saved  the  jobs. 

There’s  evidence  the  courts  are  beginning 
to  display  similar  sympathies.  Certainly 
Federal  Judge  Frederick  Van  Pelt  Bryan  did 
so  in  carrying  out  last  June’s  Supreme  Court 
order  to  unravel  Continental  Can’s  1956 
acquisition  of  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co. 

Continental  Can  sold  off  most  of  its  Hazel- 
Atlas  properties,  but  wanted  to  keep  a  pair 
of  West  Virginia  facilities,  a  metal  cap  plant 
in  Wheeling  and  a  glass  tableware  plant  in 
Clarksburg.  West  Virginians,  still  suffering 
from  above-average  unemployment,  grew 
frantic  at  the  thought  that  Continental  Can 
might  not  be  allowed  to  remain. 

Senators  Randolph  and  Byrd,  along  with 
Interested  Congressmen  and  then- Gov.  W.  W. 
Barron,  bombarded  the  Justice  Department 
with  pleas  for  leniency.  At  one  point,  Sena¬ 
tor  Randolph  discussed  the  matter  with 
President  Johnson.  At  another.  Senator 
Byrd  brought  a  delegation  of  State  business, 
labor,  and  civic  leaders  to  Washington  and 
prevailed  upon  antitrust  chief  Orrick  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  position  to  the  crowd.  Mr.  Orrick 
reiterated  his  desire  to  keep  the  Wheeling- 
Clarksburg  plants  operating,  but  insisted 
that  Continental  Can  had  to  sell  to  someone 
else. 

In  the  end.  Judge  Bryan  decreed  that  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  could  keep  its  Wheeling-Clarks- 
burg  plants.  Even  extensive  hunting  for  a 
buyer  might  sap  the  hope  of  these  two  offi¬ 
cially  designated  labor  surplus  communities, 
he  declared,  adding:  “Such  a  result  would  be 
contrary  to  the  declared  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  expressed  by  Congress,  to  take  all 
steps  possible  to  alleviate  the  depressed  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  of  these  areas  *  * 

The  facet  of  all  this  that  most  disturbs 
the  antitrust  enforcers  is  the  potential  for 
pyramiding.  An  example  is  the  Govern¬ 


ment’s  concurrence  in  Firestone’s  recent 
purchase  of  the  Barberton,  Ohio,  tire-mak¬ 
ing  facilities  of  Seiberling  Rubber  Co.  (now 
Seilon,  Inc.) .  Firestone,  abetted  by  civic 
leaders,  claimed  the  acquisition  saved  the 
Jobs  of  1,400  Seiberling  employees. 

Seiberling,  in  shopping  for  a  buyer,  had 
issued  an  invitation  to  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  among  others.  However,  Goodyear, 
the  No.  1  tiremaker,  decided  not  to  risk  anti¬ 
trust  troubles.  But  when  Firestone,  No.  2  in 
the  industry,  got  clearance  to  take  over 
Seiberling,  Goodyear  decided  to  act  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  leadership  position.  It  acquired  an 
option  to  buy  the  tire  business  of  Lee  Na¬ 
tional  Corp. 

As  yet,  the  Goodyear-Lee  transaction  has 
not  come  before  the  Government.  However, 
the  Lee  plant  at  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  has  been 
closed  for  2  years,  and  if  the  Government 
complains,  Goodyear  can  contend  that  its 
action  will  make  available  300  jobs  to  the 
community. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  now  yield  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all  I  wish  to  endorse  what  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  has  said  about  the 
need  for  cutting  back  this  program. 

Because  I  believe  it  would  be  edifying 
for  the  Record  and  because  I  believe  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  would  enjoy  hearing 
it,  I  should  like  to  read  an  article  into 
the  Record  at  this  point.  It  deals 
specifically  with  the  poverty  program. 
It  is  an  account  of  the  most  outrageous 
type  of  scheme  proposed  in  the  name  of 
poverty  that  I  have  ever  heard.  It  will 
take  a  little  time  to  read  it.  I  can  obtain 
the  floor  in  my  own  right  later  today, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  in  by 
reference,  because  it  is  too  good.  I  wish 
to  read  it  into  the  Record.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  would  mind  yielding  me 
enough  time.  It  is  pertinent  to  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
the  floor,  and  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  can  be  recognized  in  his  own 
right. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
article  comes  from  True  magazine,  and 
it  came  to  me  in  a  letter.  The  letter  was 
written  by  a  man  whom  I  can  describe 
only  as  being  angry.  He  is  an  angry 
young  man,  and  he  was  sufficiently  angry 
about  the  Government  handouts  which 
were  not  doing  any  good  to  the  poor  that 
he  wrote  a  handwritten  letter  to  me  con¬ 
sisting  of  some  seven  pages.  Included 
with  the  letter  was  the  article,  which  is 
entitled,  “Prosperous  Town  Is  Forced  To 
Accept  U.S.  Poverty  Money.” 

It  reads: 

Ypsilanti  Township,  Mich. — On  January 
17,  1865,  speaking  at  Johnson  City,  Tex.,  the 
President  of  the  same  name  announced  the 
approval  of  88  new  antipoverty  grants.  One 
of  them,  in  the  amount  of  $188,252,  was  for 
a  demonstration  project  in  the  Willow  Vil¬ 
lage  area  of  southeastern  Michigan. 

On  January  18,  a  slim,  soft-spoken  fellow 
named  Roy  Smith  picked  up  a  newspaper  and 
stared  at  it  incredulously.  He  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  war  on  poverty.  He  was  and 
is  supervisor  of  Ypsilanti  Township,  which 
lies  in  Washtenaw  County,  the  highest  in¬ 
come  county  in  Michigan.  To  be  sure,  the 
subdivisions  of  Smith’s  district  were  not  com¬ 


parable  to  some  of  the  prestige  neighbor¬ 
hoods  of  nearby  Ann  Arbor,  where  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  is  located.  A  good  share 
of  his  constituents  were  hourly  rated  em¬ 
ployees  or  lower  grade  executives  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry.  But  he  was  certain  his 
township  could  boast  average  family  earn¬ 
ings  of  more  than  $7,000  a  year.  So  he 
had  no  connection  with  any  impoverished 
area,  either. 

Even  so,  he  had  good  reason  for  being 
stunned  upon  learning  “Willow  Village”  had 
been  designated  an  official  poverty  area  to 
the  tune  of  a  sizable  hunk  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  For  one  thing,  there  was  not  any 
such  place  as  Willow  Village.  For  another, 
where  most  of  Willow  Village  had  once  ex¬ 
isted,  the  recently  built  homes  and  schools, 
parks  and  glistening  new  shopping  center 
stores  of  Ypsilanti  Township  were  now  stand¬ 
ing. 

Ironically  enough,  Roy  Smith  had  been 
warned  of  what  was  coming.  He’d  simply 
refused  to  believe  it  was  possible. 

Some  8  weeks  earlier,  he’d  received  an 
inch-thick  manuscript  in  the  mail,  along 
with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hyman  Kornbluh  of 
the  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions — one  of  the  numerous  research  groups 
supported  by  Michigan’s  tax-supported  uni¬ 
versities.  “Under  separate  cover,  I  am  send¬ 
ing  you  a  copy  of  the  proposal  we  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in  Washington,”  the  letter  had  explained. 
And  it  had  gone  to  request  the  township’s 
cooperation  in  a  project  of  mutual  interest. 

Roy  had  begun  reading  the  manuscript. 
And  in  doing  so  he’d  also  begun  what  was 
to  be,  for  him,  a  long,  lonely  journey  into 
a  bureaucratic-academic  fantasyland — a 
world  where  reality  was  regarded  as  of  so 
little  importance  by  officious-sounding  of¬ 
ficials  that  he  would  more  than  once  find 
himself  doubting  his  own  sanity.  What  was 
labeled  a  report  to  the  Federal  Government 
from  a  famed  and  respected  university 
sounded  more  like  some  amateur  novelist’s 
attempt  to  write  a  Michigan  version  of 
“Tobacco  Road.” 

“By  almost  any  standards,”  the  script  in¬ 
sisted,  “Willow  Village  is  an  impoverished 
community.”  Actually,  Willow  Village  was 
the  name  of  a  World  War  II  housing  project 
erected  for  the  workers  at  the  big  Willow 
Run  bomber  plant,  a  project  the  Federal 
Government  had  abandoned  to  be  torn  down 
by  Ypsilanti  Township  and  replaced  by 
privately  built  housing.  The  name  still 
existed  only  on  some  low-rent  but  extremely 
attractive  apartments  that  lay  just  over  the 
line  in  Superior  Township.  And  by  any 
standards  whatsoever,  income  for  the  desig¬ 
nated  area  ran  well  above  the  national 
average. 

Industry  had  “passed  by  the  core”  of  this 
“depressed  community,”  the  report  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  few  folks  fortunate  enough 
to  find  work  “were  in  service  and  menial 
Jobs.”  The  truth  was  that  the  smoke  of  five 
gigantic  automobile  factories  could  be  seen 
from  the  area’s  center,  and  the  personnel 
manager  of  one  of  them  had  recently  com¬ 
mented  that  anyone  who  could  pass  a  phys¬ 
ical  could  find  employment  there. 

“Willow  Village  is  a  community  without 
social  services,”  the  report  went  blithely  on, 
“There  is  no  medical  facility,  no  newspaper, 
no  self-government,  no  recreational  or  cul¬ 
tural  or  even  entertainment  facility.  There 
are  no  stores  in  the  area,  and  schools  are  a 
bus  ride  away.” 

Roy  Smith  had  to  shake  his  head  hard 
and  wipe  his  glasses  before  rereading  that 
passage.  The  area  not  only  received  the 
social  services  of  all  Ypsilanti  Community 
Chest  agencies  but  even  contained  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  some  of  them.  Ridgewood  Hos¬ 
pital  was  just  1  mile  to  the  north,  and 
3  miles  to  the  southwest  was  the  Beyer 
Memorial  Hospital  to  which  the  township 
had  paid  $58,000  last  year  to  guarantee  that 
none  of  its  residents  could  be  denied  a  bed. 
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Furthermore,  a  busy  doctor’s  office  shared  the 
new  Sunrise  Shopping  Center  with  a  super¬ 
market,  a  discount  department  store,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  shops,  all  within  sight  of  a  library 
and  a  bowling  alley  and  some  of  the  parks 
where  the  township’s  $10,000  summer  rec¬ 
reation  program  had  been  carried  out.  Four 
different  newspapers  were  delivered  daily  In 
the  area.  All  but  a  few  of  the  children 
walked  to  school  because  they  lived  so  close 
they  were  specifically  prohibited  from  receiv¬ 
ing  bus  rides  under  Michigan  law.  And  if 
there  was  no  self-government,  Roy  was 
forced  to  wonder.  Just  who  the  hell  had 
elected  him? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  to  this.  The  statement  points  out 
that  the  whole  thing  had  been  created 
by  six  people,  none  of  whom  lived  in  the 
area,  none  of  whom  had  been  in  the  area, 
and  most  of  whom  were  going  to  be  re¬ 
ceiving  benefits  under  contracts  through 
the  university  for  surveys  in  the  area, 
without  any  of  the  money  getting  into 
the  area  eventually.  There  is  $188  000 
involved.  The  program  is  still  going  on; 
it  is  still  in  progress.  There  is  now  a 
community  organization,  which  I  believe 
is  one  of  the  best  things  established. 
The  community  organization  is  called 
“REPLY,”  standing  for  “Return  Every 
Penny  and  Leave  Ypsilanti  township.” 
That  is  the  organization  created  by  the 
citizens  to  tell  the  poverty  workers,  “Go 
home  and  bring  your  money  back  to 
Washington.  It  came  from  us  in  taxes. 
We  did  not  want  it.  We  did  not  organize 
it.  We  did  not  ask  for  it.  It  is  being 
forced  on  us  to  the  tune  of  $188,252.” 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  statement 
I  have  read  is  of  importance  in  showing 
citizens’  reactions.  Next  to  their  best 
shopping  centers  and  their  houses  they 
have  erected  signs  stating,  “Attention. 
You  are  now  entering  a  poverty  area.” 
Obviously  the  houses  are  the  homes  of 
those  in  the  middle  income  categories. 

A  survey  was  conducted  to  determine 
the  average  monthly  income  in  the  area. 
It  came  to  more  than  $9,000  a  year  for 
the  families  there. 

It  is  nonsense  for  us  to  be  spending  the 
kind  of  money  that  is  being  proposed 
under  the  bill  in  programs  that  will  not 
reach  the  poor,  and  which  are  not  doing 
what  we  wanted  to  do  when  we  estab¬ 
lished  the  original  program,  which  is 
still  an  administrative  hash.  That  is 
about  all  it  could  be  termed. 

It  seems  to  me  the  very  least  we  can 
do  is  to  cut  back  to  last  year’s  authori¬ 
zation,  which  is  exactly  what  my  senior 
colleague  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
requesting,  plus  providing  a  study  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  so  important  in  order  to 
determine  how  much  money  is  getting  to 
the  poor. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  not  restricted  to  one  item.  Roy 
Smith,  who  was  elected,  and  who,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  is  one  of  the  few  Repub¬ 
licans  who  survived  in  the  election  of  last 
year,  started  receiving  letters  from  all 
over  the  place.  He  received  letters  from 
New  Jersey.  At  one  point,  in  Newark 
alone,  there  were  seven  poverty  fight¬ 
ers  in  the  over-$10,000-a-year  salary 
bracket.  The  top  wage  was  $23,000. 

Hearing  of  this,  the  corps  of  poverty 
fighters  assigned  to  Paterson,  N.J.,  where 
the  salary  was  a  mere  $18,500,  were  about 
to  request  a  pay  raise,  but  they  finally  de¬ 


cided  against  it.  After  all,  the  mayor  of 
Paterson  was  receiving  only  $17,500  a 
year. 

Floods  of  this  material  came  to  him 
from  all  over  the  country,  indicating 
once  again  what  we  have  put  in  our  mi¬ 
nority  views,  and  what  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Allott]  has  reported  from  Denver,  Colo. 
It  was  not  in  the  minority  views  at  that 
time.  It  merely  indicates  that  money  is 
going  down  the  drain  and  is  not  doing 
what  it  is  supposed  to  be  doing.  Until 
we  correct  that  situation,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  we  should  double  the 
size  of  the  expenditure  of  this  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
giving  those  examples  showing  how  our 
money  has  been  wasted.  My  attention 
was  recently  called  to  another  $230,000 
grant  that  was  made  in  the  New  York 
area.  Shortly  after  they  received  the 
grant  of  $230,000  all  the  officials  went  up 
to  the  Adirondacks  for  a  weekend  to 
study  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem 
in  the  New  York  City  area.  While  they 
were  up  there  their  expense  accounts  to¬ 
taled  over  $2,000  for  refreshments  and 
rooms  at  that  plush  resort.  There  were 
present  six  consultants  who  were  draw¬ 
ing  $75  a  day  plus  all  expenses  for  the  2 
days  that  they  were  there.  Luncheons, 
dinners,  and  special  refreshments  that 
were  charged  on  the  expense  account  for 
this  trip  were  rather  lavish. 

In  addition,  I  noticed  that  the  expenses 
of  the  numerous  luncheon,  breakfast,  and 
dinner  meetings  that  this  group  of  di¬ 
rectors  held  after  they  were  organized 
were  consistently  charged  to  the  expense 
account  as  a  part  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  At  the  same  time  those  men  were 
drawing  salaries  as  officials  of  from 
$12,000  up  to  $20,000. 

One  of  the  high  salaried  officials  even 
had  the  gall  to  charge  to  the  Government 
$12.85  for  a  tuxedo  he  had  rented  to  at¬ 
tend  one  of  these  social  functions.  This 
tuxedo  rent  was  charged  as  a  part  of  the 
poverty  program. 

Ironically,  all  these  expenditures  were 
approved  by  the  agency.  I  observed  that 
none  of  those  expenses  were  disallowed, 
so  I  assume  they  must  have  approved  of 
the  expenditures. 

I  join  the  Senators  from  Colorado  in 
urging  that  we  do  cut  the  authorization 
to  a  more  realistic  level.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  should  be  told  that  it  was  never 
intended  that  such  items  as  the  rental 
of  tuxedos  or  liquid  refreshments  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  official  expenses.  There  was 
a  charge  of  $63.20  for  flowers  to  be  used 
at  an  open  house  meeting.  Since  when 
is  $60.00  for  flowers  a  legitimate  expense 
of  the  antipoverty  program? 

Other  items  on  the  expense  account 
of  these  administrators  of  the  poverty 
program  in  the  New  York  City  area  are: 
$119.50  for  a  movie  camera;  camera  ac¬ 
cessories,  $80.85;  miscellaneous  camera 
attachments,  $57.40;  Yashica  camera, 
$59.95;  special  lens,  $89.50;  five  rolls  film, 
$14.25;  film,  $12.17;  four  more  rolls  of 
film,  $9,80;  photographs  mostly  of  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  program,  $162.98. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerely  appreci¬ 
ate  the  contribution  of  the  Senator. 
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This  is  one  more  example  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  exists,  and  an  apt  one. 

I  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  re¬ 
marks  of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado  are  accurately  directed  toward 
the  heart  of  the  subject,  as  are- the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware.  They  point  out  that  we  a!re 
in  a  full-blown  process  of  spending  $2 
billion  on  a  program  that  should  be  in 
the  pilot  stage. 

We  who  are  genuinely  interested  in 
trying  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
people  and  who  see  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  being  thrown  about,  as  this 
money  is  being  thrown  about,  cannot 
help  feeling  that  we  have  missed  the 
mark  for  a  long  while.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  anything  for  these  people,  we  must 
first  find  a  way  to  motivate  them.  This 
is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world 
to  do,  as  anybody  who  ever  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  process  of  education 
knows.  Second,  we  must  give  them  the 
opportunity,  along  with  motivation,  to 
improve  their  own  lot.  Without  these 
two  incentives,  we  shall  not  make  any 
progress. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  cited 
and  added  to  the  examples  that  I  have 
already  placed  in  the  Record.  One  can¬ 
not  pick  up  a  newspaper  without  reading 
that  politicians  and  bureaucrats  all  over 
the  country  are  squabbling  over  the  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  that  Congress  proposes  to 
spend  on  the  poverty  program.  The 
people  who  really  need  help  are  going  to 
come  out  with  nothing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
•tor.  He  is  100  percent  correct.  This  is 
why  we  should  support  this  amendment 
to  cut  back  the  amount. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not 
only  are  politicians  fighting  over  who  is 
going  to  handle  this  multimillion-dollar 
program  but  there  is  also  the  fight  over 
patronage.  In  many  instances  there  is 
developing  a  patronage  feud  among  the 
Democratic  politicians  as  to  who  is  going 
to  control  the  jobs.  Considering  the  lav¬ 
ish  expense  accounts,  that  are  being  per¬ 
mitted  with  the  high  salaries  I  can  well 
understand  their  attractiveness  as  re¬ 
wards  to  politicians. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Again,  I  express  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
I  wish  to  read  one  more  excerpt  from 
the  article  which  deals  with  distribution 
of  funds: 

After  all,  the  late  President  Kennedy’s 
shock  at  what  he’s  seen  upon  carrying  his 
primary  campaign  into  that  State — 

Meaning  West  Virginia; — 
had  been  one  of  the  prime  factors  In  creating 
the  national  mood  that  resulted  in  the  war 
on  poverty.  Why  then.  West  Virginians  were 
wondering,  had  their  antipoverty  allotment 
so  far  been  little  more  than  $400,000,  while 
the  high-income  State  of  New  Jersey  had 
already  received  $12%  million? 

Another  part  of  the  same  problem  is 
whether  the  money  is  getting  down  to 
the  areas  where  it  is  needed. 

I  was  a  little  distressed  last  night  when 
I  drove  home.  I  had  the  radio  turned 
to  one  of  the  better-known  stations  in 
Washington.  I  heard  one  of  our  well- 
known  commentators  say  that  the 
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poverty  program  was  making  substantial 
progress;  that  a  move  to  cut  $500  mil¬ 
lion  was  defeated  “today.”  That  was  an 
accurate  statement — absolutely  accurate. 
There  was  no  problem  about  that.  The 
amendment  was  defeated,  and  to  that 
extent  we  were  one  step  ahead  toward 
passing  the  committee  bill. 

But  what  was  not  mentioned  was  that 
the  committee  bill  would  double  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  authorization,  and  that  the 
amendment  which  was  defeated  would 
have  increased  by  38  percent  the  amount 
that  was  spent  on  poverty  programs  in 
the  previous  year.  That  was  the  pur¬ 
port  of  my  amendment. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  it  is 
felt  that  anybody  who  seeks  to  straighten 
out  the  program  is  against  the  poor,  and 
that  is  about  as  ridiculous  as  anything  I 
can  think  of. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  develop 
some  mechanism  by  which  the  funds  we 
supply  for  the  war  on  poverty  can  be 
used  for  that  purpose  and  not  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  Government  person¬ 
nel  who  manage  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled,  “A  Prosper¬ 
ous  Town  Is  Forced  To  Accept  U.S.  Pov¬ 
erty  Money,”  published  in  True,  The 
Man’s  Magazine,  for  August  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Prosperous  Town  Is  Forced  To  Accept 

U.S.  Poverty  Money — Zealous  Poverty 

Fighters  Say  Michigan’s  Ypsilanti 

Township  Needs  $188,252  To  Get  on  Its 

Feet — and  They  Won’t  Take  No  for  an 

Answer 

(By  Gene  Caesar) 

Ypsilanti  Township,  Mich. — On  January 
17,  1965,  speaking  at  Johnson  City,  Tex.,  the 
President  of  the  same  name  announced  the 
approval  of  88  new  antipoverty  grants.  One 
of  them,  in  the  amount  of  $188,252,  was  for 
a  demonstration  project  in  the  Willow  Vil¬ 
lage  area  of  southeastern  Michigan. 

On  January  18,  a  slim,  soft-spoken  fellow 
named  Boy  Smith  picked  up  a  newspaper 
and  stared  at  it  incredulously.  He  had  no 
connection  with  the  war  on  poverty.  He 
was  and  is  supervisor  of  Ypsilanti  Township, 
which  lies  in  Washtenaw  County,  the  high- 
est-income  county  in  Michigan.  Te  be  sure, 
the  subdivisions  of  Smith’s  district  weren’t 
comparable  to  some  of  the  prestige  neighbor¬ 
hoods  of  nearby  Ann  Arbor,  where  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  is  located.  A  good  share 
of  his  constituents  were  hourly  rated  em¬ 
ployees  or  lower  grade  executives  in  the 
automobile  industry.  But  he  was  certain 
his  township  could  boast  average  family 
earnings  of  more  than  $7,000  a  year.  So  he 
had  no  connection  with  any  impoverished 
area,  either. 

Even  so,  he  had  good  reason  for  being 
stunned  upon  learning  “Willow  Village’’  had 
been  designated  an  official  poverty  area  to 
the  tune  of  a  sizable  hunk  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money.  For  one  thing,  there  wasn’t  any 
such  place  as  Willow  Village.  For  another, 
where  most  of  Willow  Village  had  once  ex¬ 
isted,  the  recently  built  homes  and  schools, 
parks,  and  glistening  new  shopping-center 
stores  of  Ypsilanti  Township  were  now 
standing. 

Ironically  enough,  Roy  Smith  had  been 
warned  of  what  was  coming.  He’d  simply 
refused  to  believe  it  was  possible. 

Some  8  weeks  earlier,  he'd  received  an 
inch-thick  manuscript  in  the  mail,  along 
with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hyman  Kombluh  of 
the  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Re¬ 


lations— one  of  the  numerous  research  groups 
supported  by  Michigan’s  tax-supported  uni¬ 
versities.  "Under  separate  cover,  I  am  send¬ 
ing  you  a  copy  of  the  proposal  we  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in  Washington,”  the  letter  had  explained. 
And  it  had  gone  on  to  request  the  township’s 
cooperation  in  a  project  of  mutual  interest. 

Roy  had  begun  reading  the  manuscript. 
And  in  doing  so  he’d  also  begun  what  was  to 
be,  for  him,  a  long,  lonely  journey  into  a 
bureaucratic-academic  fantasyland — a  world 
where  reality  was  regarded  as  of  so  little 
importance  by  officious-sounding  officials 
that  he  would  more  than  once  find  himself 
doubting  his  own  sanity.  What  was  labeled 
a  report  to  the  Federal  Government  from  a 
famed  and  respected  university  sounded 
more  like  some  amateur  novelist’s  attempt 
to  write  a  Michigan  version  of  “Tobacco 
Road.” 

“By  almost  any  standards,”  the  script  in¬ 
sisted,  “Willow  Village  is  an  impoverished 
community.”  Actually,  Willow  Village  was 
the  name  of  a  World  War  II  housing  project 
erected  for  the  workers  at  the  big  Willow 
Run  bomber  plant,  a  project  the  Federal 
Government  had  abandoned  to  be  torn  down 
by  Ypsilanti  Township  and  replaced  by  pri¬ 
vately  built  housing.  The  name  still  existed 
only  on  some  low-rent  but  extremely  attrac¬ 
tive  apartments  that  lay  just  over  the  line 
in  Superior  Township.  And  by  any  standards 
whatsoever,  income  for  the  designated  area 
ran  well  above  the  national  average. 

Industry  had  “passed  by  the  core”  of  this 
“depressed  community,”  the  report  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  few  folks  fortunate  enough 
to  find  work  “were  in  service  and  menial 
jobs.”  The  truth  was  that  the  smoke  of  five 
gigantic  automobile  factories  could  be  seen 
from  the  area’s  center,  and  the  personnel 
manager  of  one  of  them  had  recently  com¬ 
mented  that  anyone  who  could  pass  a  physi¬ 
cal  could  find  employment  there. 

“Willow  Village  is  a  community  without 
social  services,”  the  report  went  blithely  on. 
“There  is  no  medical  facility,  no  newspaper, 
no  self-government,  no  recreational  or  cul¬ 
tural  or  even  entertainment  facility.  There 
are  no  stores  in  the  area,  and  schools  are  a 
bus  ride  away.” 

Roy  Smith  had  to  shake  his  head  hard 
and  wipe  his  glasses  before  rereading  that 
passage.  The  area  not  only  received  the 
social  services  of  all  Ypsilanti  Community 
Chest  agencies  but  even  contained  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  some  of  them.  Ridgewood  Hos¬ 
pital  was  just  1  mile  to  the  north,  and  3  miles 
to  the  southwest  was  the  Beyer  Memorial 
Hospital  to  which  the  township  had  paid 
$58,000  last  year  to  guarantee  that  none  of 
its  residents  could  be  denied  a  bed.  Further¬ 
more,  a  busy  doctor’s  office  shared  the  new 
Sunrise  Shopping  Center  with  a  supermarket, 
a  discount  department  store  and  several 
other  shops,  all  within  sight  of  a  library  and 
a  bowling  alley  and  some  of  the  parks  where 
the  township’s  $10,000  summer  recreation 
program  had  been  carried  out.  Four  differ¬ 
ent  newspapers  were  delivered  daily  in  the 
area.  All  but  a  few  of  the  children  walked 
to  school  because  they  lived  so  close  they 
were  specifically  prohibited  from  receiving 
bus  rides  under  Michigan  law.  And  if  there 
was  no  self-government,  Roy  was  forced  to 
wonder,  just  who  the  hell  had  elected  him? 

Even  more  fantastic  was  the  constant  flow 
of  phrases  like  "the  present  ghost  town  ap¬ 
pearance”  or  "brush  has  overgrown  the 
streets  and  roads.”  The  report  never  quite 
claimed  the  inhabitants  of  this  brush-choked 
ghost  town  were  starving.  Instead,  it  sug¬ 
gested  “establishing  a  community  vegetable 
field — to  be  run  by  the  residents  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis — with  the  produce  available 
to  the  residents  for  their  own  consumption.” 

Starving  or  not,  the  manuscript  noted,  the 
impoverished  people  had  formed  a  self-help 
group  of  “about  400  to  500”  members  called 
the  Willow  Run  Association  for  Neighborhood 


Development — WRAND,  for  short — and  im¬ 
mediately  appealed  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  help  them.  After  a  thorough 
study,  the  University  was  submitting  a  pro¬ 
posed  budget  covering  the  community’s 
needs.  What  the  poor  people  needed  most, 
it  seemed,  was  the  services  of  some  “profes¬ 
sional  directors”  with  salaries  up  to  $11,000 
a  year.  Except  for  such  items  as  $8,970  for 
the  first  year’s  publication  of  a  “community 
newsletter”  the  only  thing  clear  about  the 
vaguely  worded  budget,  all  of  which  was 
subject  to  “university  overhead,”  was  that  it 
was  just  the  beginning.  The  report  sug¬ 
gested,  for  example,  that  Willow  Village 
apartments  be  granted  enough  further  “Title 
IV”  funds  to  permit  the  building  of  “several 
hundred  additional  units.” 

Wondering  whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  Roy 
Smith  closed  the  book  of  90-odd  pages  and 
stared  dully  at  the  plywood  walls  of  his 
office.  He  vaguely  remembered  hearing  of 
WRAND.  Someone  had  buttonholed  him  for 
a  $20  donation  the  summer  before  and,  be¬ 
lieving  the  group  to  be  a  normal  community- 
betterment  organization,  he’d  thoroughly 
approved  of  the  idea.  But  the  WRAND  head¬ 
quarters  were  over  in  Superior  Township 
and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  so  were  its  members. 
Yet  all  but  a  small  portion  of  the  area  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  report  was  in  Ypsilanti  Town¬ 
ship.  Since  the  accompanying  letter  said 
“a  proposal  we  have  submitted,”  it  was  ap¬ 
parently  too  late  to  keep  the  university  from 
making  an  incredible  and  perhaps  embar¬ 
rassing  blunder.  But  he  telephoned  the  man 
who’d  written  that  letter  anyway. 

"Mr.  Hyman  Kornbluh?  This  is  Roy  Smith 
out  in  Ypsilanti  Township.  If  you’re  going 
to  write  about  this  area,  why  don’t  you  drive 
the  10  miles  out  here  and  look  at  it?  That 
report  of  yours  in  just  plain  garbage.” 

The  voice  on  the  telephone  sounded  ex¬ 
tremely  upset,  but  it  finally  said  something 
about  “a  matter  of  opinion.” 

"No,  it’s  not.”  Roy  asserted.  “If  you’d 
said  there  were  ‘few’  stores  or  ‘inadequate’ 
facilities  and  so  forth,  that  might  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  opinion.  When  you  say  there’s  no  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing — all  of  which  are 
located  in  the  area — there’s  no  question  of 
opinion  involved.  Look,  you  come  out  here, 
any  time,  at  your  convenience,  and  I’ll  drive 
you  around.  I  want  you  to  try  defending 
that  report  while  you’re  seeing  what’s  here 
with  your  own  eyes.” 

Hyman  Kornbluh  finally  agreed  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  call  back  soon.  But  that  call  never 
came.  Roy  showed  the  weird  manuscript  to 
several  citizens  allegedly  living  in  a  grown- 
over  ghost  town.  And  it  brought  laughter 
Instead  of  indignation  from  everyone  who 
read  it. 

“Why,  there  isn’t  and  unpaved  street  in 
any  of  these  three  subdivisions  of  our  they’ve 
listed,”  they  said.  “There  isn’t  a  house  in 
the  entire  area  more  than  10  years  old.” 

“Why  worry  about  it?”  everyone  chuckled. 
“They’ll  read  that  in  Washington  and  toss  it 
in  the  nearest  wastebasket.  The  war  on 
poverty  is  for  places  like  Appalachia.  If  they 
send  someone  out  here  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  then  some  professors  will  have 
some  fast  explaining  to  do.  But  that’s  not 
your  problem.” 

Running  into  this  same  reaction  every¬ 
where,  Roy  Smith  soon  began  wondering  if 
he  wasn’t  taking  the  ridiculous  report  too 
seriously.  By  the  time  the  new  year  began, 
the  manuscript  was  lying  forgotten  in  his 
crowded  files. 

But  on  January  17 — without  any  attempt 
at  prior  investigation,  with  entire  sentences 
from  the  ghost  town  report  being  repeated 
word  for  word  in  a  White  House  press  re¬ 
lease — Willow  Village  was  awarded  an  anti¬ 
poverty  grant. 

For  4  full  days,  Roy,  remained  silent  and 
did  some  soul-searching,  chiefly  while  walk¬ 
ing  the  streets  of  what  was  now  an  official 
Poverty  Area.  He  didn’t  dispute  the  fact 
that  there  were  a  few  scattered  folks  on  those 
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streets,  as  on  almost  all  streets,  who  weren’t 
very  well  off.  Roy  wasn’t  opposed  to  the 
antipoverty  program;  he  was  all  In  favor  of 
the  Government  helping  poor  people  in  any 
way  it  could 

Back  in  the  depression,  as  a  kid  on  a  Ten¬ 
nessee  farm,  Roy  Smith  had  eaten  Govern¬ 
ment  sowbelly  the  same  as  everyone  around 
him  was  doing  and  been  plenty  glad  to  get 
it.  He’d  come  a  fair  distance  from  that  Ten¬ 
nessee  farm,  though.  He’d  been  in  the  Ma¬ 
rines  in  World  War  II  and  after  the  war  had 
attended  the  University  of  Michigan  on  the 
GI  bill.  Then  he’d  worked  in  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry  and,  in  1959,  had  entered  poli¬ 
tics  where  he’d  been  quite  successful.  He 
is  a  moderate  Republican  and,  along  with 
George  Romney,  was  one  of  the  few  members 
of  his  party  to  survive  the  1964  Johnson 
landslide. 

But  Roy  Smith  had  never  forgotten  the 
depression.  If  there  was  the  slightest  chance 
that  any  portion  of  that  $188,252  might 
eventually  filter  down  to  help  folks  who 
needed  it,  he  certainly  didn’t  want  to  ruin 
that  chance. 

For  four  straight  evenings  at  home,  with 
his  wife  sensing  a  crisis  and  hushing  his 
three  children,  he  went  over  the  proposed 
budget  again  and  again.  And  absolutely 
nothing  was  really  being  promised  there. 
Beneath  all  the  long-winded  descriptions  of 
what  might  be  done,  the  hard  fact  was  that 
some  nonteaching  fellows  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  were  being  given  a  good-sized 
piece  of  public  money  to  do  with  as  they 
pleased,  as  a  reward  for  branding  his  town¬ 
ship  a  poverty  area.  On  January  22,  he 
finally  telephoned  the  nearest  newspaper  and 
mentioned  some  of  the  falsities  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute  report. 

The  local  papers,  published  in  the  shadow 
of  the  powerful  university,  were  extremely 
wary  of  the  story.  They  mentioned  only  a 
few  of  Roy’s  charges,  then  answered  them 
with  Institute  statements  that  “some  errors 
of  detail  in  describing  the  physical  elements 
and  population  statistics  of  the  area  did 
occur,  but  none  of  these  errors  was  funda¬ 
mental.” 

"Willow  Village  is,  of  course,  not  totally 
impoverished,”  Hyman  Kornbluh  was  quoted 
as  saying.  “But  it  does  contain  pockets  of 
poverty.” 

Smith  couldn’t  help  wondering  if  this 
was  the  same  Kornbluh  who’d  sent  him  the 
report  saying,  “By  almost  any  standards,  Wil¬ 
low  Village  is  an  impoverished  community.” 
But  press  objectivity  seemed  to  be  picking 
up  in  direct  ratio  to  the  distance  from  Ann 
Arbor.  "Federal  Government  says  it’s  im¬ 
poverished;  area  says  it’s  thriving,”  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  reported.  And  the  little 
Redford  Record  put  it  even  more  bluntly: 
“University  of  Michigan  dreams  up  poverty 
ghost  town.”  But  it  was  a  Detroit  TV  com¬ 
mentator,  Larry  Carino  of  WJBK,  who  got  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter. 

He  made  a  very  sensible  suggestion:  “Let 
the  University  of  Michigan  explain  exactly 
what  it  intends  to  do  with  the  $188,000,  or 
send  it  back  with  apologies.” 

But  the  Institute  parried  even  this  thrust. 
“The  program  has  not  yet  been  spelled  out,” 
Hyman  Kornbluh  explained,  “because  the 
cardinal  point  of  a  demonstration  project  is 
to  demonstrate  that  the  community  can  as¬ 
sess  its  own  needs.”  Whether  the  commu¬ 
nity  had  assessed  a  need  for  them  or  not,  it 
was  also  announced  that  the  hiring  of  a 
staff  “of  about  12”  would  begin  Immediately. 

Supervisor  Roy  Smith  had  understandably 
expected  a  cry  of  outrage  to  come  from  the 
folks  who  were  being  branded  impoverished. 
But  the  issue  had  been  so  clouded  and  con¬ 
fused  by  academic  doubletalk  that  only  10 
people  brought  complaints  to  a  township 
board  meeting  on  February  2,  and  most  of 
these  were  merely  ladies  who  were  miffed,  be¬ 
cause  friends  were  phoning  and  offering  to 
send  them  CARE  packages.  Furthermore, 


their  young  township  clerk,  Tilden  R. 
Stumbo,  kept  urging  them  to  “Walt  and  see. 

“Sure,  they  got  the  grant  by  falsifying  a 
document,"  he  argued.  "But  some  good 
could  still  come  of  the  grant  itself — new 
roads  or  parks.” 

Roy  Smith  could  only  hope  that  none  of 
the  youngsters  who  might  play  in  such  parks 
was  listening  to  his  elders’  moral  logic,  and 
he  said  as  much  2  days  later  when  he  got  off 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Harlan  Hatcher,  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  After  listing 
two  pages  of  the  fraudulent  claims  made  in 
the  Institute  report,  then  adding  that  this 
was  only  a  sampling,  that  the  entire  report 
lacked  reality,  he  invited  Dr.  Hatcher  to  tour 
the  area  with  him  at  any  time  and  make  his 
own  comparison.  “We  teach  our  children  to 
tell  the  truth,”  he  mentioned.  “If  funds 
have  been  received  on  the  basis  of  false 
statements,  those  funds  should  be  returned.” 

Word  of  the  controversy  had  reached 
Washington,  but  there  was  still  no  hint 
that  any  investigation  would  be  made.  “We 
didn’t  force  that  money  on  those  people,”  an 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  spokesman 
told  newsmen.  “They  themselves  asked  for 
it.  Four  or  five  hundred  of  them  formed 
this  WRAND  organization  and  requested  the 
University  of  Michigan  to  apply  for  and 
administer  the  grant  in  their  behalf.” 

Thus  assured,  the  demonstration  project 
proceeded  as  scheduled.  The  planting  of 
the  communal  vegetable  garden  couldn’t 
begin  until  the  spring  thaw,  of  course.  But 
calling  itself  the  WRAND  Round-Up,  the 
community  newsletter,  for  which  $8,970  of 
a  ’■■ipoverty  money  had  been  allotted  in  the 
proposed  budget,  appeared  immediately — 
with  headlines  saying  “Who  Says  We’re  Im¬ 
poverished?”  above  a  story  insisting  the 
grant  was  only  an  expression  of  admiration 
for  local  initiative.  WRAND  further  ex¬ 
plained  on  February  8  that  the  grant  was 
needed  because  the  designated  area,  al¬ 
though  not  really  impoverished,  was  not 
being  served  by  the  Ypsilanti  Community 
Chest.  On  February  9  WRAND  announced 
that  yesterday’s  press  release  was  “in  error” 
since  the  area  had  always  been  served  by  the 
Community  Chest. 

It  seemed  strange  to  Roy  Smith,  reading 
the  next  day’s  papers,  that  an  organization 
of  area  residents  could  make  such  a  mistake. 
But  before  he  could  carry  this  curious  in¬ 
consistency  to  its  inevitable  conclusion,  he 
was  interrupted  by  something  even  stranger. 
Three  gentlemen  from  the  university  were 
ushered  into  his  office.  One  was  introduced 
as  a  full  dean.  Another  described  himself 
as  “merely  an  observer”  and  was  actually, 
Roy  later  learned,  a  recognized  authority  on, 
of  all  things,  syphilis  research.  The  third, 
a  plump  man  wearing  the  look  of  a  fellow 
being  forced  to  endure  petty  indignity,  was 
the  long-awaited  Hyman  Kornbluh. 

Instead  of  discussing  the  matter  in  his 
office,  Roy  loaded  the  delegation  into  his 
3-year-old  Chevrolet  and  spent  more  than 
2  hours  touring  every  street  of  the  alleged 
poverty  area.  He  didn’t  run  into  any  brush, 
but  he  did  stop  regularly  to  read  aloud  sen¬ 
tences  from  the  report  for  comparison  with 
what  lay  outside  the  car  windows.  The  dean 
made  a  gallant  attempt  at  keeping  the  in¬ 
terview  genial  and  friendly,  under  formi¬ 
dably  difficult  circumstances.  Chain-smok¬ 
ing  nervously,  Mr.  Kornbluh  remained  si¬ 
lent  most  of  the  time,  as  did  the  syphilis 
expert.  Not  until  they’d  returned  to  the 
Township  Hall  did  Roy  hear  anything  re¬ 
sembling  an  admission  that  the  area  wasn’t 
a  ghost  town  after  all. 

“Suppose  instead  of  ‘no’  stores,  we  say  ‘few’ 
stores?”  Hyman  Kornbluh  offered  then. 
“Suppose  instead  of  ‘no’  facilities,  we  say 
‘inadequate’  facilities?” 

“Suppose  you  apologize  to  the  people  here 
and  return  the  grant,”  Roy  suggested  in¬ 
stead.  “If  you  can  get  another  one  by  writ¬ 
ing  an  honest  report,  the  best  of  luck  to 
you.” 


Kornbluh  countered  with  the  accusation 
that  the  whole  affair  was  a  political  publicity 
stunt,  asserted  that  he  himself  wouldn’t  be 
in  politics  for  anything,  and  walked  out. 
That  was  the  last  Roy  Smith  saw  of  him. 

Roy  Smith  had  some  questionnaires  made 
up  to  be  circulated  in  the  designated  poverty 
area,  requesting  residents  to  return  them 
unsigned.  He  wanted  some  statistics  on  the 
average  income,  and  to  learn  what  percent¬ 
age  favored  the  grant  and  how  many  were 
members  of  the  mysterious  WRAND  orga¬ 
nization  that  had  requested  it  in  the  first 
place. 

On  February  16,  a  surprise  resolution  was 
introduced  at  a  township  board  meeting,  and 
Roy  found  himself  standing  totally  alone. 
Five  to  one  against  him,  his  fellow  board 
members  voted  to  condemn  the  poverty  label 
but  to  welcome  the  poverty  money. 

Everyone  seemed  to  be  saying  exactly 
what  Clerk  Tilden  R.  Stumbo  had  said — 
“Sure,  they  got  the  grant  by  falsifying  a 
document,  but  let’s  keep  it  anyway” — in¬ 
cluding  fantastically  enough,  the  Federal 
Government  Itself.  Because  a  tall,  distin¬ 
guished-looking  man  named  William  Law¬ 
rence  was  ushered  into  the  township  hall  the 
next  day  and  introduced  as  a  consultant  to 
the  community  action  program  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  And  he  soon 
made  it  clear  that  he’d  come  not  as  an  in¬ 
vestigator  but  as  a  peacemaker. 

“I’ve  already  been  around  the  area,”  he  in¬ 
sisted,  declining  the  offer  of  another  tour  in 
Roy’s  Chevy.  “Now  I  want  to  know  what 
sort  of  proposal,  satisfactory  to  you,  I  can 
take  to  the  university.  What  would  satisfy 
you,  Mr.  Smith?” 

“Why  didn’t  you  make  the  2-hour  flight 
out  here  before  the  grant  was  given?”  Roy 
couldn’t  help  wondering. 

“We’re  tremendously  understaffed,”  Law¬ 
rence  explained.  “But  I  want  to  assure  you 
and  every  citizen  that  no  antipoverty  grant 
will  ever  again  be  given  without  an  on-the- 
spot  inspection  of  the  area.” 

"Michigan  has  a  State  antipoverty  direc¬ 
tor,”  Roy  Smith  persisted.  “Couldn’t  hi3 
office  have  been  asked  to  check  out  the 
proposal?” 

William  Lawrence  further  explained  that 
the  poverty  program  permits  the  Federal 
Government  to  deal  directly  with  univer¬ 
sities.  After  all,  he  reminded  Roy,  the  origi¬ 
nal  appeal  had  come  from  the  area  residents 
themselves.  By  reporting  on  the  area  and 
offering  to  administer  a  grant,  the  University 
of  Michigan  was,  in  effect,  the  agency  check¬ 
ing  out  the  appeal  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“Well,  now  that  you’ve  seen  the  area,” 
Smith  asked,  “what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?” 

Lawrence  launched  into  an  involved  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  intricacies  of  antipoverty 
grants.  Contracts  had  already  been  offered 
to  professional  directors,  it  seemed,  and  other 
commitments  had  been  made.  But  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  would  most 
certainly  demand  that  the  university  correct 
the  errors  in  the  report,  redefine  it  and  up¬ 
date  it  before  activating  the  project. 
“Would  that  satisfy  you?”  he  asked  hope¬ 
fully. 

“All  that  will  satisfy  me,”  Roy  Smith  told 
him,  suddenly  feeling  very  tired,  "is  the  re¬ 
turn  of  any  poverty  money  intended  for 
Ypsilanti  Township  and  a  public  apology  to 
the  people  here.” 

William  Lawrence  went  away  worriedly 
predicting  that  “the  university  won’t  go  for 
anything  like  that.”  And  the  university 
didn’t. 

Meanwhile,  the  Willow  Village  demonstra¬ 
tion  project  had  already  demonstrated  one 
thing — the  ease  with  which  antipoverty  funds 
could  be  obtained.  And  predictably  enough, 
what  followed  was  like  a  run  on  the  bank. 
The  Washtenaw  County  Committee  on  Alco¬ 
holism  decided  to  try  for  $39,900;  everyone 
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knows  poor  people  drink  too  much.  The  lo¬ 
cal  chapter  of  the  Planned  Parenthood 
League  wanted  $26,290  because  statistics 
show  the  Impoverished  do  something  else 
too  much.  The  Ypsilanti  public  schools  de¬ 
cided  to  go  all  out  and  ask  $375,000  for  pro¬ 
viding  “compensatory  education”  for  every¬ 
one  from  deprived  preschoolers  to  the 
indigent  aged.  Before  long,  fully  20  poverty 
money  requests  were  being  feverishly  pre¬ 
pared,  and  a  36-member  “citizen’s  commit¬ 
tee”  was  itself  requesting  $54,501  merely  for 
acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  other  requests. 
All  this  was  going  on  in  just  one  county,  the 
highest-income  county  in  Michigan,  one  of 
the  10  wealthiest  States  in  the  Union. 

Nor  was  the  national  picture  particularly 
different.  The  controversy  was  bringing  Roy 
Smith  a  surprising  amount  of  mail  from 
people  in  some  far-flung  places.  Ministers 
and  other  citizens  of  Chicago  and  Cleveland 
and  New  York  were  claiming  that  their  own 
antipoverty  grants  had  served  no  purpose 
except  as  patronage  plumbs  for  local  politi¬ 
cal  machines.  West  Virginians  were  writing 
to  ask  if  Roy  saw  anything  strange  about  the 
way  the  poverty  money  was  being  parceled 
out. 

After  all,  the  late  President  Kennedy’s 
shock  at  what  he’d  seen  upon  carrying  his 
primary  campaign  into  that  State  had  been 
one  of  the  prime  factors  in  creating  the  na¬ 
tional  mood  that  resulted  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  Why  then.  West  Virginians  were 
wondering,  had  their  antipoverty  allotment 
so  far  been  little  more  than  $400,000,  while 
the  high-income  State  of  New  Jersey  had 
already  received  $12%  million 

But  folks  from  New  Jersey  were  writing  as 
well,  and  they  weren’t  happy  with  all  that 
money.  People  in  Monmouth  County,  for 
example,  had  received  a  $67,000  grant,  only 
to  learn  that  $52,000  of  it  had  already  been 
budgeted  for  the  salaries  and  “administra¬ 
tion  expenses”  of  the  professional  directors. 
The  whole  State  had  been  startled  to  hear 
that  Antipoverty  Director  John  C.  Bullitt 
would  be  getting  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year 
and  would  have  a'  pair  of  $19,000  assistants. 
But  Bullitt  had  insisted  these  wage  rates 
were  “not  out  of  line,”  and  in  a  sense  he 
was  right.  This  was  less  than  his  poverty- 
official  superiors  in  Washington  were  getting 
and  slightly  more  than  was  being  paid  city 
poverty  officials.  In  Newark  alone  there  were 
seven  poverty  fighters  in  the  over-$10,000 
bracket,  but  the  top  wage  was  just  $23,000. 
Blearing  of  this,  the  corps  of  poverty  fighters 
assigned  to  Paterson,  where  the  highest  salary 
was  a  mere  $18,500,  were  about  to  request  a 
pay  raise,  but  they  finally  decided  against  it. 
After  all,  the  mayor  of  Paterson  was  getting 
only  $17,500. 

Even  so,  Roy’s  chief  concern  was  his  own 
township,  and  he  was  pinning  a  large  share 
of  his  hopes  on  the  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  He  still  expected  Dr.  Har¬ 
lan  Hatcher  to  make  a  personal  comparison 
of  the  fraudulent  report  and  the  area  it  sup¬ 
posedly  described,  then  crack  down  on  those 
responsible  with  all  the  righteous  wrath  that 
might  be  expected  of  so  distinguished  an 
educator.  But  on  March  2,  when  Roy  Smith 
finally  received  an  answer  to  his  letter  of 
nearly  a  month  earlier,  it  was  the  most  mys¬ 
tifying  and  disappointing  development  of  the 
entire  nightmarish  affair.  Dr.  Hatcher  de¬ 
scribed  himself  as  “satisfied  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  and  its  representatives 
acted  in  good  faith  and  in  accordance  with 
recognized  procedures,  both  in  submitting 
the  program  and  in  accepting  the  grant”  be¬ 
cause  “many  of  the  alleged  errors  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  occurred  in  a  back¬ 
ground  document  which  was  not  submitted 
to  Washington.” 

Numb  with  amazement,  Roy  searched  his 
files  for  the  original  letter  from  Kornbluh, 
dated  November  25.  It  still  read,  “I  am 
sending  you  a  copy  of  the  proposal  we  have 


submitted  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Washington,”  just  as  it  always  had. 
For  fully  6  weeks  the  report  had  been  the 
subject  of  incessant  public  controversy, 
mentioned  in  both  news  stories  and  editori¬ 
als,  and  Roy  himself  had  discussed  it  with 
both  University  and  Federal  Government 
officials.  At  no  time  in.  those  6  weeks  had 
there  been  the  slightest  suggestion  from 
anyone  that  the  “background  document” 
hadn’t  been  submitted. 

“We  didn’t  force  this  money  on  those 
people,”  the  OEO  was  still  telling  news¬ 
men.  “They  themselves  formed  this 
WRAND  organization  and  requested  the 
university’s  assistance  in  getting  a  grant.” 

Pondering  that  statement  that  he’d  heard 
and  read  so  often,  Roy  Smith  suddenly  real¬ 
ized  there  was  something  very  strange  about 
it.  Some  257  of  the  questionnaires  he’d  dis¬ 
tributed  had  been  returned  by  then,  showing 
average  family  income  so  far  of  $7,961  in  the 
“depressed  community"  and  turning  up  just 
10  people  who  approved  of  the  antipoverty 
grant.  But  more  interesting  yet,  only  four 
people  had  identified  themselves,  even  un¬ 
signed,  as  members  of  WRAND.  Roy  had 
met  the  president  and  current  spokesman  of 
the  group — a  young  junior  high  school 
teacher  named  Gerald  Foley.  But  Foley 
himself  admitted  he’d  joined  the  group 
months  after  its  formation  and  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  original  request  to  the  uni, 
versity.  And  the  few  other  WRAND  mem¬ 
bers  who  could  be  located  locally  said  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  thing.  Who,  then,  had  made 
that  request?  Who  had  started  WRAND  in 
the  first  place? 

There  was  a  way  to  find  out.  Any  such 
organization  had  to  file  articles  of  incorpo¬ 
ration  with  the  county  clerk,  and  any  citizen 
had  a  right  to  examine  those  articles.  Roy 
Smith  availed  himself  of  that  right.  Anri 
all  of  a  sudden,  the  whole  puzzling  business 
wasn’t  so  puzzling  any  longer. 

The  Willow  Run  Association  for  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Development  had  been  founded  by  just 
six  people — not  one  of  whom  lived  anywhere 
near  the  neighborhood  they  intended  devel¬ 
oping,  all  of  whom  were  well-to-do  residents 
of  Ann  Arbor.  The  "self-help"  group  that 
had  asked  the  University  of  Michigan  to  help 
it  help  itself  to  some  antipoverty  money  had 
been  formed  by  one  University  of  Michigan 
official,  one  University  of  Michigan  professor, 
two  wives  of  university  professors,  one  prom¬ 
inent  lawyer,  and  the  manager  of  the  Willow 
Village  Apartments — for  which  additional 
title  IV  antipoverty  funds  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  resulting  proposal. 

At  this  writing,  with  the  university  already 
privately  estimating  its  “overhead”  at  32  per¬ 
cent,  the  antipoverty  grant  gained  by  the 
invention  of  an  imaginary  ghost  town  is  still 
in  effect.  In  fact,  on  April  27 — speaking  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  still  quoting  the  falsified 
phrases  and  statistics  of  a  report  that  was 
supposedly  never  submitted  to  Washington — ■ 
War  on  Poverty  Director  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Jr.,  threw  his  personal  prestige  behind  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity’s  attempts 
to  save  face  in  the  controversy  by  publicly 
praising  the  Willow  Village  demonstration 
project.  (If  he’d  ventured  just  30  miles  far¬ 
ther,  he  might  have  seen  what  he  was  calling 
“an  urban-fringe  pocket  of  poverty."  But 
he  didn’t.)  And  the  OEO  is  still  stubbornly 
sticking  to  its  story  that  the  “erroneous 
background  material”  was  “not  germane”  to 
a  proposal  that  “clearly  met  the  criteria  for 
demonstrations  as  developed  by  this  office.” 

But  Government  glibness  no  longer  both¬ 
ers  Roy  Smith  the  way  it  once  did — chiefly 
because  his  struggle  isn’t  a  lone  one  any 
longer.  Roused  by  the  realization  that  the 
entire  scheme  was  both  conceived  and  car¬ 
ried  out  by  outsiders,  the  people  of  the  des¬ 
ignated  area  have  begun  battling  back  with 
every  bit  as  much  ingenuity  as  was  used  in 


calling  them  impoverished  in  the  first  place. 
A  group  of  them  have  decided  to  play  the 
alphabet  game  themselves  by  forming  a  rival 
seif-help  group  called  REPLY — which  stands 
for  Return  Every  Penny  and  Leave  Ypsilanti 
Township.  Petitions  making  the  same  de¬ 
mand  have  so  far  been  signed  by  80  percent 
of  the  area’s  resident,  and  a  similar  resolu¬ 
tion  received  an  87% -percent  favorable  vote 
at  the  annual  township  meeting.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  as  leaders  of  the  people 
they’d  do  well  to  follow  them,  four  of  Roy’s 
fellow  township  board  members,  Tilden  R. 
Stumbo  included,  have  reversed  their  earlier 
stand  and  joined  him  in  demanding  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  grant. 

To  dramatize  the  situation,  signs  have 
been  erected  informing  visitors  that  they 
are  entering  an  official  poverty  area  where 
their  tax  dollars  are  hard  at  work.  And  a 
young  man  named  Gordon  Mattson,  chair¬ 
man  of  REPLY,  even  rented  a  horse  and  a 
Paul  Revere  costume,  then  braved  a  late 
snowstorm  to  go  galloping  through  the 
streets  shouting:  “The  bureaucrats  are  com¬ 
ing.”  He  was  followed  by  both  a  honking 
motorcade  and  what  seemed  an  apt  symbol 
of  the  incredible  affair  from  its  clouded  be¬ 
ginning  to  its  as  yet  undetermined  end — a 
circus  clown. 

“Maybe  that’s  the  only  answer  for  this  kind 
of  insanity,”  Roy  Smith  laughingly  reflects. 
“A  good  sense  of  humor.  But  you  know 
what  worries  me  most?  The  way  that  fel¬ 
low  from  Washington  acted  when  he  came 
out  and  saw  for  himself  how  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  taken.  He  didn’t  get  mad, 
and  he  didn’t  seem  surprised.  He  wasn’t 
even  interested.  All  he  kept  asking  was 
what  would  satisfy  me — which  meant  what 
would  shut  me  up,  I  guess.  Do  you  think 
what  happened  here  could  be  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception?  That  this  sort  of  thing 
is  going  on  all  over  the  country? 

That’s  an  interesting  question. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
substance  of  this  amendment  has  already- 
been  discussed.  It  was  contained  in  an 
amendment  offered  yesterday  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom¬ 
inick]  to  cut  the  amount  back  to  this 
year’s  appropriation.  That  amendment 
was  defeated  by  the  Senate  yesterday  by 
a  vote  of  40  to  51. 

The  general  increase  in  authorizations 
provided  in  the  bill  reflects  two  primary 
considerations.  First,  all  programs  last 
year  operated  only  over  a  9-month 
period.  Second,  none  of  these  program 
existed  at  all  before  last  year.  Each 
started  from  scratch — at  zero.  If  we  are 
to  carry  these  same  programs  over  the 
present  year  we  must  therefore  do  more 
than  just  provide  funds  for  a  full  12 
months.  We  must  also  recognize  that 
each  of  these  programs  started  this  year 
with  a  capability  that  did  not  exist  when 
they  started  operations  last  year. 

Last  year  we  began  with  no  organiza¬ 
tion,  no  procedures,  no  Job  Corps  centers 
in  operation,  no  community  action  agen¬ 
cies,  no  approved  State  plans.  All  these 
things  now  exist.  They  represent  re¬ 
sources  that  have  been  created.  They 
should  be  used. 

This  year,  each  month,  we  should  be 
able  to  do  just  a  little  better  than  we  did 
in  a  comparable  month  last  year  in 
reaching  the  35  million  people  living  in 
poverty.  Certainly,  there  is  nothing  un¬ 
reasonable  in  this.  Certainly,  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  less. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
authorizations  in  the  bill  are  designed 
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to  allow  leeway  for  many  program  im¬ 
provements.  They  are  framed  on  the 
proposition  that  there  should  be  time  for 
staff  and  effort  that  is  not  focused  simply 
on  producing  more  and  more  grants.  In 
fact,  if  we  are  talking  about  sheer  pro¬ 
duction — about  what  is  mathematically 
possible  on  the  basis  of  the  program  rates 
attained  last  year — we  would  not  be 
talking  about  a  $1.5  billion  authorization. 
We  would  be  talking  about  a  $2  billion  or 
perhaps  even  a  $4  billion  authorization. 

This  amendment  also  provides  for  a 
Joint  Congressional  Study  Committee  to 
study  the  administration  of  the  act  and 
recommend  improvements,  if  any,  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
January  1,  1966,  after  which  the  Joint 
Committee  shall  cease. 

Such  a  study  is  properly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  present  committee  to 
whom  the  bill  was  assigned.  Those  com¬ 
mittees  are  better  equipped  to  review  the 
program  of  OEO.  As  a  part  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  authorization  this  year  and 
next  year,  the  committee  reviews  the 
program. 

Further,  the  committee  provided  for 
more  complete  review  of  the  program  of 
OEO  in  the  amendment  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council.  This  change  spon¬ 
sored  by  Senator  Prouty  provides  for  an 
annual  review  with  recommendations  re¬ 
ported  to  the  President  and  Congress. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment  be¬ 
cause  it  would  create  a  new  committee  to 
do  what  the  present  committee  does,  and 
adequate  review  of  OEO  is  provided  in 
the  act. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  has  spoken  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  asking  for  an  annual  re¬ 
view  by  a  special  committee.  Has  the 
Senator  been  able  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
review  which  the  OEO  has  already  con¬ 
ducted  of  its  operations? 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  was  talking 
with  the  officials  of  the  OEO.  They  con- 
finned  having  approved  a  sizable  grant 
of  several  thousand  dollars  to  obtain  a 
review  of  the  agency,  and  the  numerous 
laws  now  on  the  books  dealing  with  this 
subject. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  of  the 
review  was  to  obtain  a  list  of  what  they 
thought  may  possible  be  four  or  five 
other  laws  that  dealt  with  the  same  pro¬ 
gram.  As  it  was  reported  to  me,  after 
the  study  was  made  this  committee  re¬ 
ported  back  and  said  that  they  found, 
not  4  or  5,  but  94  different  laws  and 
programs,  all  dealing  with  antipoverty, 
many  of  which  the  bureaucrats  had  for¬ 
gotten  were  on  the  books. 

The  report  stated  that  it  seemed  to  be 
a  practice  of  the  administration  that 
when  it  wanted  to  do  something,  it  had  a 
new  law  passed,  even  though  the  admin¬ 
istration  might  already  have  the  existing 
authority.  It  was  suggested  that  as  we 
pass  some  of  these  new  laws  we  should 
repeal  some  of  the  old  ones. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
statement  in  one  part  of  the  report  that 
they  did  not  want  to  suggest  that  94 


would  be  the  final  number  since  they  had 
not  concluded  their  studies.  Apparently 
they  were  sure  there  were  others. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Michigan  ob¬ 
tained  any  information  as  to  how  many 
other  overlapping  laws  deal  with  the 
same  subject;  that  is,  in  addition  to  the 
94  to  which  I  have  referred?  I  have  not 
been  able  to  receive  the  information. 

I  saw  the  report,  but  they  would  not 
give  me  a  copy.  The  report  was  twice  the 
size  of  the  biggest  Sears  Roebuck  cata¬ 
log  that  I  ever  saw,  and,  of  course,  I  can 
understand  the  embarrassment  of  the 
agency. 

I  can  understand  why  they  would  not 
want  to  circulate  the  report;  but  could 
the  Senator  get  some  information  on 
this  subject  and  enlighten  us? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No.  I  should  say 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  the  report  to  which  he  is 
referring,  I  am  sure,  is  no  part  of  the 
official  activities  of  the  OEO.  It  may 
be  a  report  from  some  other  organiza¬ 
tion.  However,  it  is  not  an  official  re¬ 
port.  Otherwise,  I  am  sure  that  we 
would  have  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  amazed.  The  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  sent  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  my  office  to  show  me  a  copy 
of  the  report.  I  wanted  to  borrow  the 
report,  but  the  representatives  said  that 
it  was  the  only  copy  they  had  and  that 
it  could  not  be  given  out.  However,  I 
was  told  that  they  had  paid  for  it,  and 
if  I  recall  correctly,  they  stated  that 
they  had  paid  approximately  $60,000  or 
$80,000.  If  they  paid  for  it  and  they 
had  it,  I  do  not  understand  why  they  do 
not  own  it.  They  paid  for  the  report 
out  of  their  own  appropriation  funds  so 
they  said.  If  they  paid  for  it  they  should 
know,  and  I  would  think  the  committee 
would  know. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suppose  that  the  OEO  is  continually  re¬ 
viewing  their  programs  and  reporting  to 
the  Director.  I  should  assume  that  they 
would  consider  it  a  more  or  less  continu¬ 
ing  and  routine  report.  I  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  report  to  which  the  Senator 
refers.  That  is  the  only  answer  that  I 
can  give  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  that,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  will 
look  into  the  matter.  The  report  has  just 
been  issued  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

In  the  very  brief  time  that  I  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  look  at  the  report  I  found  it  to 
be  a  most  interesting  document.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
there  were  94  different  laws  all  dealing 
with  the  same  subject  and  that  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  substantial  percentage  of 
these  laws  was  not  even  known  by  the 
bureaucrats  who  were  operating  the 
agency. 

I  felt  that  such  a  report  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  I 
wonder  if  the  committee  can  get  a  copy 
of  the  report  and  furnish  us  with  some 
information. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I  as¬ 
sure  the  distinguished  Senator  that  we 
shall  make  every  effort  to  get  a  copy  of 
the  report  to  which  he  refers.  If  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  officials  of  the  OEO,  as 
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the  Senator  indicates,  I  am  sure  that  we 
can  obtain  it. 

I  point  out  that  the  only  report  re¬ 
quested  under  the  law  is  indicated  on 
page  25,  section  608,  as  follows: 

Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  the  full  and  complete  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  office  during  each  year. 

Of  course,  that  period  has  not  arrived 
as  yet.  One  hundred  and  twenty  days 
have  not  yet  passed,  so  that  the  report 
would  be  due. 

That  is  the  only  official  report  that  is 
required  under  the  law.  However,  we 
shall  pursue  it,  as  the  Senator  suggests. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
pursue  it. 

Referring  again  to  the  example  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  colloquy  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado,  when  we  find  that 
the  agency’s  expense  account  listed  such 
ridiculous  charges  as  the  rental  of  a 
tuxedo  for  one  of  the  bureaucrats  who 
is  administering  the  program  I  believe  I 
that  it  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  money  is  not  being 
properly  spent.  There  was  mention  of 
an  expense  item  of  $60  or  $80  for  liquid 
refreshments  for  special  entertainment. 

I  believe  that  if  they  want  to  have  re¬ 
freshments  they  should  pay  for  such  re¬ 
freshments  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  or  would  he  rather 
yield  the  floor  so  that  I  may  take  the 
floor? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  should  be  glad  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  a  question,  and  he  does 
not  have  to  answer  if  he  does  not  want 
to.  Perhaps  he  does  not  have  the  infor¬ 
mation  with  which  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion.  This  subject  involves  the  situation 
which  occurred  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  any  inquiry  1 
has  been  made  through  his  staff  or  his 
office  concerning  how  they  could  have 
gone  through  with  this  type  of  program, 
whether  any  action  is  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  OEO  from  paying  a  private 
employment  agency  $80  a  head  for  the 
recruitment  of  people  in  the  Job  Corps, 
whether  anything  is  being  done  to  bring 
the  salaries  of  the  administrators  into 
line  with  the  local  conditions,  and  simi¬ 
lar  things  of  that  kind.  In  the  entire 
discussion  that  we  have  had  now  for 
almost  a  day  and  a  half,  not  one  single 
answer  has  been  given  to  any  of  the 
charges. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
state  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  not  an 
avid  reader  of  True  magazine.  I  did 
not  read  the  article  until  the  matter  was 
brought  up  on  the  floor  a  week  or  so  ago. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  might  state  that  I 
am  not  an  avid  reader  of  the  magazine, 
either. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  subject  was 
discussed  in  the  House.  They  went  into 
the  matter  in  some  detail  in  the  House 
report.  The  matter  has  been  investi¬ 
gated.  I  do  know  that  it  involves  a 
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small  village  incident.  I  do  not  have  any 
personal  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  said  to 
have  occurred  in  the  Detroit  area,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Detroit.  However,  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  in  its  ability  to  conduct 
the  affairs  that  have  been  referred  to 
them  by  the  Government.  We  have 
every  indication  and  reason  to  believe 
that  the  program  in  the  Detroit  area 
generally  is  working  well  and  that  the 
officials  in  the  Detroit  area,  the  mayor 
and  others,  indicate  their  satisfaction 
with  the  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  very  odd,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
apparently  they  have  people  trying  to 
give  the  money  back  and  saying  that  it 
should  not  have  been  spent  in  the  first 
place.  The  incident  is  said  to  involve 
an  area  in  which  the  six  people  who  orig¬ 
inated  the  original  sponsoring  legisla¬ 
tion  did  not  live.  The  man  who  was  di¬ 
recting  this  type  of  program  had  never 
inspected  the  program,  and  refused  to 
come  down  and  drive  over  the  area,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  alleged  facts  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  article. 

I  did  not  intend  to  be  critical  in  any 
way  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  was  trying  to  have  an  understanding 
for  the  record,  if  possible,  why  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  not  done 
something  about  these  various  problems. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  problems.  To  pay 
$80  a  head  to  private  agencies  to  recruit 
people  to  go  into  the  Job  Corps  is  to  me 
the  most  impossible  situation  I  can  think 
of.  We  are  supposed  to  be  providing 
funds  to  look  after  people  who  are  to 
look  for  a  method  to  help  themselves. 
Here  we  are  operating  almost  like  a  slave 
market,  paying  $80  a  head  to  shanghai 
people  to  the  Job  Corps.  I  can  hardly 
conceive  of  anything  like  this  going  on. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  is  hard  for  any¬ 
body  to  conceive  that  these  things  are 
going  on.  I  do  not  believe  they  are.  In 
the  Detroit  area  there  are  a  great  many 
volunteers.  We  do  not  have  to  go  out 
and  hire  people  to  dig  up  applicants  for 
jobs.  We  have  had  great  cooperation 
from  the  radio  and  television  industry. 
There  is  no  need  for  an  employment 
agency  to  hire  people.  The  community 
is  alerted  about  it,  and  the  program  is 
working  very  well. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  even  had  to 
spend  money  putting  together  a  tele¬ 
vision  program — which  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Allott]  objected  to  very  strenu¬ 
ously,  and  correctly — to  try  to  recruit 
people  to  go  into  these  places.  I  do  not 
understand  it.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  me  to  put  an  employment  agency  in 
the  process  of  engaging  in  a  slave  trade, 
paying  so  much  a  head,  at  the  same  time 
we  are  spending  money  publicizing  the 
program — in  a  wrong  way,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion — and  the  need  for  more  recruits  to 
fill  the  available  spots  in  the  program, 
and  then  ask  us  for  a  program  that  would 
double  the  size  of  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Earlier 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  said  he  did 
not  know  anything  about  specific  cases 
of  abuse.  I  have  already  referred  to 


some  instances  of  this  abuse.  I  have 
others  now.  There  was  a  $230,000  grant 
in  the  New  York  City  area.  The  officials 
held  a  2-day  meeting  at  a  hotel  at  Suf- 
fem,  N.Y.,  a  rather  plush  resort  area,  to 
discuss  the  juvenile  delinquency  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  New  York  City  area.  The 
total  cost  of  that  conference  was  $2,168.26 
for  the  weekend,  including  motel  rooms, 
meals,  and  refreshments  used  while  dis¬ 
cussing  this  problem. 

The  question  has  just  been  asked  of 
me  whether  I  meant  “booze”  when  I  said 
“refreshments.”  The  answer  is  “Yes.” 

There  were  35  dinners  served  on  the 
night  of  December  14,  which  amounted 
to  $228.30.  The  cost  of  the  refreshments 
that  same  night  was  $90.85. 

There  was  a  cost  of  $350  for  a  cater¬ 
ing  service  at  an  open  house  meeting. 

There  was  a  $63.20  bill  from  Lucille’s 
Flowers  for  the  same  open  house  meet¬ 
ing. 

There  was  a  later  bill  of  $33  for  a 
board  of  directors  dinner  meeting. 

The  next  item  on  this  list  is  one  of  $46 
for  dinner  meetings. 

There  was  a  bill  of  $228.30  for  35  din¬ 
ners  at  the  Restaurant  On  The  Mountain. 

There  was  a  bill  for  29  single  rooms  at 
the  motel  of  $348. 

Altogether  their  expenses  on  this  ex¬ 
cursion  for  the  directors  of  the  program 
amounted  to  $2,168.26.  Just  how  any 
group  can  spend  over  $2,000  on  a  week¬ 
end  junket  in  the  Adirondacks  and  keep 
their  minds  on  poverty  is  as  yet  unex¬ 
plained. 

Going  further  down  on  the  list,  there 
is  a  bill  of  $124.20  for  36  luncheons  in 
the  restaurant  at  Suffern. 

There  is  another  bill  for  $177.10  for 
28  dinners  at  the  same  restaurant. 

This  is  the  “meetingest”  group  I  ever 
heard  of.  Apparently  they  were  meet¬ 
ing  morning,  noon,  and  night,  with 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinners  all  charged 
to  the  taxpayers.  They  even  had  a  cof¬ 
fee  break  charge  of  $14.50  while  they 
were  discussing  methods  of  spending  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers. 

The  expense  account  includes  an  item 
of  $12.85  for  the  rental  of  a  tuxedo  so 
that  one  of  the  officials  could  attend  a 
meeting  to  discuss  poverty  programs.  I 
suppose  that  in  order  to  get  down  to  the 
level  where  he  could  discuss  poverty  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  be  dressed  in  a  tux¬ 
edo.  This  same  bureaucrat,  by  the  way, 
was  drawing  a  salary  of  $12,500,  plus  a 
liberal  expense  account. 

Based  on  the  expense  account,  they 
must  have  been  in  the  restaurant  or 
nightclubs  much  of  the  time.  Some  of 
these  bills  are  for  breakfast  meetings, 
lunch  meetings,  and  dinner  meetings  all 
on  the  same  day. 

There  was  no  challenge  of  the  expense 
account.  The  Department  apparently 
supported  it  because  all  of  the  items  were 
allowed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  this  is  valuable  information.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  these  funds 
are  supposed  to  be  going  to  the  poor,  it 
would  be  funny,  but  what  the  Senator 
has  stated  exhibits  one  of  the  glaring  de¬ 
fects  in  the  program. 

The  problem  we  have  is  the  inability  to 
be  able  to  talke  to  enough  Senators  on 


the  other  side  of  the  aisle  about  this  prob¬ 
lem  to  be  able  to  convince  them.  I  am 
sure  a  number  of  them,  if  they  heard  the 
evidence,  would  vote  for  the  amendment. 
I  am  afraid  they  are  so  busy  they  cannot 
be  on  the  floor.  It  makes  it  difficult.  I 
know  the  problems  involved.  I  have  had 
them  myself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
to  go  to  a  meeting  shortly. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  somehow,  we  must 
provide  enough  public  revelation  of  these 
problems  so  we  can  get  some  curative  ac¬ 
tion  in  spending  money  for  such  items  as 
tuxedo  rental,  steaks,  coffee  breaks,  and 
head  taxes  for  private  employment  agen¬ 
cies,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
another  item  or  two  to  call  to  the  Senate’s 
attention.  On  this  list  of  expenses  there 
is  a  charge  of  $15  for  a  “post  mortem 
conference”  on  “Gospel  Goes  to  College.” 

The  next  item  is  “promotional  services” 
for  “Gospel  Goes  to  College,”  $54. 

The  next  item  is  one  of  $50  for  “prize 
money”  for  “Gospel  Goes  to  College.” 

What  that  has  to  do  with  the  poverty 
program  is  something  that  needs  explain¬ 
ing. 

One  of  the  next  items  is  a  table  reser¬ 
vation  for  the  25th  anniversary  meeting 
of  some  kind  of  affair,  $26. 

They  have  just  gotten  the  program 
started,  and  they  are  already  planning  a 
25th  anniversary  celebration.  Who  says 
the  Great  Society  is  not  planning  ahead? 

There  is  an  item  of  $20.94  for  a  break¬ 
fast  meeting. 

Then  there  is  a  bill  for  a  dinner  meet¬ 
ing,  $19.29. 

The  total  amount  of  this  one  account 
is  $3,128.84  spent  on  luncheon-dinner 
meetings  and  various  other  items  held 
while  they  were  planning  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  remainder  of  $230,000  that  would 
be  left  after  their  salaries  had  been  paid. 

Farther  down  there  is  a  list  of  tele¬ 
phone  bills  that  vary  from  $113  to  $331. 

There  is  a  bill  for  Western  Union  of 
$80.33. 

I  do  not  know  whom  they  were  tele¬ 
phoning,  unless  they  were  calling  Wash¬ 
ington  to  explain  what  a  terrific  job 
they  were  doing;  or  it  is  possible  that 
they  were  calling  to  discuss  what  a 
wonderful  time  they  were  having? 

I  shall  not  belabor  the  Senate  by  read¬ 
ing  further  the  numerous  breakfast, 
luncheon,  and  dinner  items  Included  on 
this  expense  account  of  the  officials  ad¬ 
ministering  the  poverty  program,  in  the 
New  York  City  area,  but  before  con¬ 
cluding  I  shall  mention  items  covering 
just  one  more  meeting: 

Tablecloth  for  open  house  meeting  at 
Small’s  Paradise,  $11;  refreshments 
served  at  open  house  meeting  at  Small’s 
Paradise,  $10;  gratuities  at  open  house 
meeting  at  Small’s  Paradise,  $15. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  abuses  that 
have  been  disclosed  under  this  program 
the  administration  still  insists  upon 
doubling  the  cost. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the  col¬ 
loquy  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
think  it  is  healthful  for  the  record. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

[No.  219  Leg.] 
Hayden 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hickeulooper 

Muskle 

Anderson 

prill 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Bass 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pell 

Boggs 

Javits 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Ribicoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

RusseU,  S.C. 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Russell,  Ga. 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Simpson 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Douglas 

McCleUan 

Stennis 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Symington 

Ellender 

McIntyre 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Fong 

Miller 

Tydings 

Ful  bright 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Monroney 

Williams,  Del. 

Gruening 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Morse 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Hart 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Moss 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Bayh]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chxjrch],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott]. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  when  we  discussed  the  amend¬ 
ment  at  some  length  a  while  ago  there 
were  not  more  Senators  present  in  the 
Chamber. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  should  do  two  things:  First, 
it  would  cut  back  the  authorization  to 
last  year’s  authorization,  which  is  $947.5 
million.  Last  year  we  appropriated  for 
the  program  $785.4  million.  So  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment  would  provide 
$162.1  million  more  than  last  year’s  ap¬ 
propriation. 

In  addition,  it  would  not  affect  the 
terms  of  the  Nelson  amendment  in  rela- 
.tion  to  the  $150  million,  which  was 
tacked  on  in  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  this 
year. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
provides  for  a  joint  congressional  study 
committee  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  study  the  progress  of  the  program  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  not  later  than  January  31,  1966. 
It  provides  for  a  $50,000  authorization 


for  the  expense  of  the  12-man  joint  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  speak  for  only 
a  minute  more,  but  I  wish  my  friends  to 
know  what  we  are  discussing.  The 
amendment  would  do  nothing  but  those 
two  things.  We  would  leave  $162  million 
more,  plus  the  Nelson  amendment,  than 
was  appropriated  last  year. 

No  matter  how  one  looks  at  the  pro¬ 
gram,  he  cannot  help  but  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  program  is  shot 
full  with  faults,  squabbles,  and  struggles 
between  politicians  to  get  the  high  pay¬ 
ing  jobs.  This  office  has  1  supergrade 
for  every  18  employees,  the  highest  ratio 
in  the  Federal  Government.  Compare 
this  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  has  1  supergrade  for  every  1,000 
employees.  Some  of  the  employees  are 
paid  more  than  the  mayors  of  the  cities 
in  which  they  operate;  some  are  paid 
more  than  the  Governors;  some  are  paid 
more  than  the  superintendents  of 
schools. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  gaye  the  Senate  facts  from  the 
report  of  the  OEO  itself,  showing  that 
those  who  were  setting  up  the  OEO  in 
New  York  live  so  handsomely  that  they 
had  to  hold  their  hearings  in  a  place 
where  they  wear  tuxedos.  One  man — 
a  $12,500  a  year  man — even  charged  the 
rental  of  a  tuxedo  to  the  OEO  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  that  agency  is  paying 
the  bill. 

In  addition,  a  great  deal  of  booze  and 
entertainment  and  things  of  that  sort 
are  now  being  charged  to  the  program. 

In  the  minority  views  in  the  House 
report  the  following  statement  appears: 

In  the  testimony  of  Mayor  Wagner  of  New 
York  and  the  representatives  of  Mayor  Daley 
of  Chicago  it  became  clear  that  community 
action  was  being  engulfed  by  political  action 
on  a  grand  scale. 

The  program  has  degenerated  into  a 
fierce  and  bitter  battle  among  politicians 
for  the  jobs.  If  we  are  going  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  poverty,  let  us  do  it.  But  let 
us  peel  the  program  back  at  least  to  the 
point  at  which  we  can  look  at  what  we 
have  done — and,  for  God’s  sake,  let  us 
look  at  the  mistakes  we  have  made. 

If  we  are  going  to  spend  $1.5  billion  or 
$2  billion  on  a  program  like  the  one 
proposed,  let  us  at  least  go  about  it  sensi¬ 
bly.  We  must  get  down  to  the  people 
who  need  the  help.  We  must  find  ways 
to  provide  motivation.  After  that  we 
have  to  find  ways  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  make  a  living. 

Last  year  I  suggested  that  one  way 
in  which  we  could  really  implement  the 
program  would  be  to  put  it  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Office  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  HEW,  and  then  put  some 
of  the  money  available  into  the  small 
colleges,  particularly  the  small  junior 
colleges,  throughout  the  United  States. 
We  should  provide  a  vocational  educa¬ 
tional  program.  But  that  proposal  is  too 
simple.  There  is  entirely  too  much  com- 
monsense  in  a  proposal  to  put  the  money 
in  a  vocational  educational  program, 
which  would  provide  to  those  who  need 
help  an  opportunity  to  leam  and  to  up¬ 
grade  their  skills  so  that  they  can  make 
a  living. 

My  amendment  would  do  two  things: 
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First,  it  would  provide  $162  million  more 
than  the  Senate  appropriated  last  year. 
To  leave  it  as  it  was  reported  is  really 
compounding  mistake  upon  mistake.  It 
is  piling  a  circus  on  top  of  a  circus.  That 
is  what  the  program  has  been. 

We  would  not  only  authorize  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  $162  million,  but  we  would  also 
provide  for  a  joint  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

We  shall  be  remiss  if  we  go  away  from 
this  session  without  providing  such  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee  to  investigate  and 
advise  Congress  as  to  what  the  course  of 
the  program  should  be.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mondale  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  the  committee 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  DirksenL  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea”;  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would- vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
“yea.” 

Mi-.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear¬ 
son]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
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Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[No.  220  Leg.] 

YEAS— 39 


Aiken 

Fong 

Robertson 

Allott 

Hickenlooper 

RusseU,  S.C. 

Bennett 

Hill 

Russell,  Ga. 

Boggs 

Holland 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Scott 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Simpson 

Cooper  ^ 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

S  tennis 

Dominick 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Miller 

Tower 

Ervin 

Morton 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Mundt 

NAYS — 18 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bass 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Bible 

Javits 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Neuberger 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

Pell 

Cannon 

Long,  La. 

Prouty 

Case 

Magnuson 

Proxmire 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Randolph 

Fulbrlght 

McIntyre 

Riblcoff 

Gore 

McNamara 

Symington 

Gruening 

Metcalf 

Tydlngs 

Harris 

Mondale 

Williams,  NJ. 

Hart 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 

-13 

Bayh 

Dodd 

Pearson 

Church 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

McGee 

Dlrksen 

Murphy 

So  Mr.  Allott’s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

£t^T0£Cl  t/O 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
now  address  myself  to  my  amendment 
No.  386. 

This  amendment  has  been  before  the 
Senate  as  the  pending  business  since 
last  night.  I  believe  that  it  has  been 
very  appropriately  called — not  by  me, 
but  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  affix 
labels  on  amendments — the  “two  hat” 
amendment. 

The  question  involved  is  a  very  simple 
one.  Shall  Sargent  Shriver  wear  two 
hats  in  two  offices  of  equal  rank  in  the 
Federal  Government,  or  shall  he  wear 
only  one? 

This  situation  does  not  happen  very 
often  in  our  Government.  Normally  we 
do  not  have  a  system  in  which  any  high 


official  of  the  Government  carries  more 
than  one  major  responsibility.  They 
also  do  many  other  things,  but  those 
things  are  not  on  the  same  level  as  their 
principal  responsibility. 

It  is  necessary  in  some  countries,  for 
political  reasons  or  because  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  qualified  personnel,  to  have  one 
official  function  as  the  minister  of  a 
number  of  departments  and  hold  a  num¬ 
ber  of  portfolios,  as  they  are  referred  to 
in  the  parliamentary  system.  However, 
with  us  this  is  most  unusual.  Conse¬ 
quently,  I  have  challenged  this  arrange¬ 
ment  ever  since  it  began. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
a  fine,  objective  analysis  of  the  reasons 
why  this  should  not  be  done.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  made  a 
speech  last  night  which  I  commend  to 
Senators.  This  speech  appears  in  the 
Record  at  page  19903.  It  advances  his 
reasons,  after  having  considered  the 
matter,  for  coming  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion  that  I  reached.  I  think,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  represents  a  new  and 
fresh  point  of  view,  it  is  well  worth  look¬ 
ing  at. 

I  owe  the  Senate  an  explanation  as  to 
why  I  am  bringing  this  matter  up  now  on 
the  poverty  bill,  having'  offered  it  on  the 
Peace  Corps  bill,  where  it  was  accepted  in 
the  Senate  but  failed  of  acceptance  in 
conference.  I  have  brought  the  issue  up 
here  in  fairness  to  my  own  point  of  view. 
I  have  done  it  in  fairness  to  the  program. 
I  have  done  it  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Shriver, 
who  is  an  excellent  public  servant — I 
have  never  failed  to  say  that.  But  the 
question  should  be  definitively  settled. 

When  the  Peace  Corps  bill  was  being 
considered  the  amendment  was  accepted 
by  the  manager  of  the  bill.  As  we  all 
know,  when  amendments  are  accepted  in 
that  way,  they  are  evaluated  in  confer¬ 
ence,  and  if  there  is  any  real,  firm  ob¬ 
jection  on  the  part  of  the  other  body, 
they  probably  will  not  survive  the  con¬ 
ference.  There  is  no  do  or  die  attitude 
with  respect  to  amendments  which  a 
manager  accepts  in  that  way  and  which 
the  Senate  has  had  no  opportunity  to  de¬ 
bate  or  consider  in  a  detailed  way. 

So  this  question  should  be  settled,  not 
in  any  way  on  the  basis  of  personal  issue, 
because  Sargent  Shriver  is  an  excellent 
man,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  principle 
so  far  as  Congress  is  concerned.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  time  to  settle  the  question  is  to¬ 
day.  By  a  rollcall  vote,  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  say  if  this  is  the 
way  we  want  it.  The  Senate  may  vote 
to  say  that  that  is  the  way  it  wants  it,  or 
it  may  vote  to  say  that  it  does  not  want 
it  that  way  and  challenges  doing  it  in  that 
way. 

The  argument  used  by  Members  of  the 
other  body  in  order  to  kill  this  proposi¬ 
tion  in  conference  on  the  Peace  Corps 
bill  was  a  letter  sent  by  Assistant  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Norbert  Schlei  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel  of  the  Peace  Corps.  The 
letter  appears  in  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  of  August  11,  at  page  19353. 

I  have  answered  that  letter  in  the 
memorandum  which  is  on  Senators’ 
desks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  601(a)  of  the  act  establishes  the 
office  of  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  requires,  as  qualifications 
of  that  Office,  that  the  Director  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  amendment 
would  add  to  those  qualifications  the  addi¬ 
tional  condition  that  the  Director  shall  not 
hold  any  other  Federal  office  of  equivalent 
rank. 

The  policy  issue  presented  is  clear.  The 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  Committee,  and  the  Nation’s  press, 
are  replete  with  charges  that  in  specified 
places  the  poor  are  being  bypassed  by  the  an¬ 
tipoverty  program  and  that  the  program  is 
being  manipulated  for  political  purposes. 
Certainly  the  importance  of  the  effort  re¬ 
quires  that  it  be  administered  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis.  Similarly,  the  Peace  Corps  de¬ 
serves  full-time  attention.  The  amendment 
would  permit  Sargent  Shriver  to  continue  the 
antipoverty  Job  without  the  Peace  Corps 
job. 

An  opinion  by  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Norbert  A.  Schlei  has  sought  to  create  a  con¬ 
stitutional  issue  over  this  amendment  which 
has  no  real  substance.  It  is  contended  that 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  remove 
from  office  an  officer  of  the  executive  branch 
and  that  only  the  President  has  power  to  do 
so.  This  argument  is  controverted  by  the 
following  facts: 

1.  Congress  always  retains  the  power  to 
abolish  any  Federal  office  it  has  created, 
whether  there  is  an  incumbent  or  not.  The 
Assistant  Attorney  General  concedes  this  in 
so  many  words.  Since  the  Congress  has  this 
much  power,  it  surely  has  the  lesser  power 
to  add  further  qualifications  to  an  office  it 
has  created,  whether  there  is  an  incumbent 
or  not. 

2.  No  one  denies  that  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  set  qualifications  for  Federal  of¬ 
fice.  But  the  Assistant  Attorney  General’s 
position  would  mean  that  in  the  case  of 
offices  with  unlimited  terms — and  both  the 
Peace  Corps  and  antipoverty  directorships 
are  in  this  category — the  power  of  Congress 
to  change  qualifications  could  be  effectively 
defeated  simply  by  keeping  the  incumbent 
in  office.  Congressional  authority  over  quali¬ 
fications  for  Federal  office  cannot  be  depend¬ 
ent  upon  whether  the  office  happens  to  be 
filled  at  the  time  the  qualification  is  pre¬ 
scribed. 

3.  The  decisions  cited  by  the  Assistant  At¬ 
torney  General  are  wholly  Inapplicable  to 
this  case.  They  very  clearly  involved  at¬ 
tempts  by  the  Congress  to  remove  named  per¬ 
sons  from  office.  No  such  attempt  is  in¬ 
volved  here.  There  is  no  question  about  Mr. 
Shriver’s  capabilities  or  his  qualifications  to 
hold  either  of  the  two  offices  he  now  occupies. 
There  Is  no  bill  of  attainder. 

4.  Moreover,  the  decisions  cited  involved 
the  loss  of  those  Individuals’  only  source  of 
Federal  employment  and  payment.  In  the 
instant  case,  there  is  no  such  effect,  since 
Mr.  Shriver  accepts  only  one  of  the  two  sal¬ 
aries  to  which  he  is  entitled  and  since,  even 
after  the  amendment  were  adopted,  he  would 
continue  to  be  entitled  to  receive  that  one 
salary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  his  let¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Schlei  purported  to  state  his 
opinion  that  the  effort  which  was  made 
on  the  Peace  Corps  bill — which  is  virtu¬ 
ally  Identical  to  the  amendment  which  I 
offer  to  this  bill — was  unconstitutional 
and  that  we  could  not  change  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  Mr.  Shriver  for  either  office 
while  he  held  those  offices. 

As  a  reason  for  bring  up  this  matter, 
that  argument  alone  would  be  sufficient. 
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For,  if  we  accepted  that  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  it  would  be  a  most  se¬ 
vere  hobbling  of  congressional  authority. 

In  short,  what  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  has  sought  to  do  in  raising  this 
issue  is  to  say  that,  once  Congress  creates 
an  office  by  law  without  any  set  term  and 
the  President  fills  that  office.  Congress 
cannot  do  anything  about  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  that  office  until  the  incumbent 
is  fired  in  some  lawful  way  or  the  office  is 
otherwise  vacant,  and  that  even  when 
the  Congress  would  have  to  move  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  the  vacancy  and  the 
time  the  President  made  a  new  appoint¬ 
ment.  If  Congress  did  not  move  within 
that  time,  it  would  lose  authority  over 
that  office. 

If  Congress  accepted  that  theory,  it 
would  certainly  be  cutting  itself  from 
enormous  power  which  it  has  under  the 
Constitution,  and  would  be  materially 
damaging  the  powers  of  Congress  under 
our  division  of  powers.  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  that  Congress  would  accept  any 
such  proposal. 

The  only  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  cited  by  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  relate  to  an  effort  to  eliminate 
a  particular  person  from  office  a  kind  of 
bill  of  attainder  procedure.  They  were 
not  cases  in  which  the  qualifications  for 
the  offices  were  dealt  with. 

The  second  type  of  case  cited  are  those 
in  which  the  Congress  attempted  simply 
to  cut  off  the  salaries  of  named  officials. 

Neither  is  attempted  here.  The  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  is 
made  further  irrelevant  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that,  even  if  Mr.  Shriver  lost  one 
of  these  offices,  he  would  have  another. 
So  which  this  amendment  would  do 
would  prevent  him  from  being  a  Federal 
official  of  the  same  high  rank  he  now 
holds. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  this  opin¬ 
ion,  which,  in  my  judgment,  does  not 
stand  up,  we  ought  to  act  affirmatively  on 
the  amendment  to  prevent  such  hobbling 
or  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  as  the  Assistant  Attorney  General’s 
opinion  would  seek  to  impose  upon  us. 

Going  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal, 
the  Senate  is  entitled  to  an  accounting 
from  me  as  to  why  I  did  not  oppose 
Sargent  Shriver’s  nomination  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  antipoverty  administration, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  at 
the  same  time  he  held  the  position  of 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  said  at  the  time  that  I  hoped  very 
much  that  merely  sharply  calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  executive  department  to 
the  lack  of  wisdom  in  this  double  bar¬ 
reled  appointment  would  result  in  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver’s  and  the  President’s  arriv¬ 
ing  at  an  arrangement  under  which  he 
would  be  left  with  one  job. 

My  desire  was  to  leave  to  the  Executive 
rather  than  to  us  which  of  the  two  jobs 
it  should  be.  That  was  why  I  did  not 
move  to  oppose  Mr.  Shriver’s  nomina¬ 
tion.  I  thought,  in  the  interest  of  comity 
between  the  respective  branches  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Congress  and  the  executive  de¬ 
partment,  we  should  respect  the  right  of 
the  President  to  make  his  choice. 

But  no  such  choice  has  been  made,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  going  to  go  on 
and  on  and  on  for  as  long  as  the  parties 


in  interest  may  desire  to  continue  it,  un¬ 
less  Congress  stops  it.  This  is  no  glamor¬ 
ous  foray  with  respect  to  one  very  attrac¬ 
tive  man  to  show  how  long  he  can  hold 
two  jobs,  or  balance  himself  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Monument.  This  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  exercise  of  the  operations  of  our 
Government.  When  this  is  pointed  out 
to  Mr.  Shriver  himself,  as  I  have  done,  he 
answers,  “I  have  no  feeling  in  this  matter. 
I  am  going  to  do  anything  the  President 
asks  me  to  do.  If  the  President  wants  me 
in  both  jobs,  I  am  going  to  remain  as 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  of  the 
antipoverty  program.” 

The  antipoverty  program  is  probably 
as  sensitive  a  domestic  program  as  any 
in  the  Government.  It  is  subject  to  the 
evils  of  politics.  That  has  certainly 
come  out  in  sharp  focus,  for  example,  in 
the  embroilment  in  New  York.  There 
was  a  wholesale  revision  of  the  antipov¬ 
erty  program  based  upon  my  efforts  and 
the  efforts  of  others  who  found  that  it 
was  being  set  up  as  a  political  satrapy  for 
the  incumbent  administration.  We  did 
everything  we  could  to  call  a  halt  to  it. 

It  also  has  dangers  of  corruption 
which  are  endemic  in  any  program 
which  goes  down  to  the  grassroots,  in 
which  so  much  money  is  involved,  and 
which  is  spread  out  in  so  many  kinds  of 
programs  with  so  much  opportunity  for 
leakage.  It  also  involves  dangers  of 
grave  inefficiency.  I  am  indebted  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  who  spelled  out  express  exam¬ 
ples  of  inefficiency  in  his  State  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  what  he  said 
in  that  regard,  because  it  is  so  pertinent: 

It  Is  difficult  to  get  a  sharply  stated  list  of 
criteria  by  which  programs  are  to  be  evalu¬ 
ated,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  impossible 
to  get  agreement  among  various  evaluators. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  have 
a  full-time  Administrator  of  this  program  on 
the  national  level,  and  authorization  figures 
should  be  held  to  the  amounts  approved  by 
the  Senate  committee  so  that  we  allow  time 
for  the  realities  of  the  program  to  catch  up 
with  its  aspirations. 

We  need  a  well-staffed,  centrally  located 
regional  office  in  our  area  of  America  im¬ 
mediately. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  does  not 
have  a  regional  office  in  his  area.  In¬ 
deed,  there  is  not  one  in  any  area.  There 
has  been  no  official  regional  office  estab¬ 
lished,  with  directors  having  authority, 
in  this  whole  program — and  it  is  now  a 
year  old.  Yet,  it  essentially  requires  that 
kind  of  local  administration.  Either 
OEO  intends  to  centralize  all  power  here, 
which  itself  is  unwise,  or  it  is  simply  un¬ 
able  to  find  and  decide  upon  the  right 
men  to  be  the  administrators  of  regional 
offices.  The  Senate  committee  report 
urges  that  regional  offices  be  set  up  offi¬ 
cially,  as  I  and  others  requested  in  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  con¬ 
tinues: 

Administrators  at  various  levels  in  the 
program  need  to  have  a  less  defensive  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  question  of  in¬ 
spiration  by  the  head  man.  In  short, 
here  is  a  program  of  the  greatest  vul¬ 
nerability  and  yet  with  our  eyes  wide 
open,  we  are  leaving  the  administration 


of  it  to  be  accomplished  on  a  part-time 

basis. 

Let  me  comment  for  a  moment  on  the 
Peace  Corps.  Of  the  two  assignments 
in  question  at  this  time,  I  believe  that 
the  antipoverty  program  is  the  more 
complicated.  I  would  not  say  that  it 
is  necessarily  the  more  important,  but 
it  is  the  more  complicated,  and  involves 
greater  requirements  for  tight  executive 
direction.  Therefore,  my  amendment 
contemplates  that  Sargent  Shriver  be 
confined  to  the  antipoverty  office. 

But  the  Peace  Corps  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  initiatives  ever  undertaken  by 
the  United  States.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  was  a  party  to  its  inauguration.  I 
think  the  world  of  it.  It  has  been  so 
much  of  an  ideal  for  the  youth  of  Amer¬ 
ica  as  to  be  really  inspiring  to  the  Na¬ 
tion.  I  give  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
it,  without  any  regard  to  the  initiation 
of  the  idea.  The  important  thing  is  that 
in  its  initiation,  Sargent  Shriver  gave  it 
such  spark,  such  dash,  such  glamour, 
such  appeal  as  to  attract  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  the  interest  of  American  youth. 

In  all  honesty  I  ask  Senators,  where 
is  all  that  enthusiasm  now? 

What  other  kind  of  program  is  there 
which  has  enlisted  American  youth  in 
the  thrill  and  excitement  and  the  great 
feeling  of  realization  which  comes  from 
participation  in  it?  Do  we  not  wish  to 
have  a  man  of  Sargent  Shriver’s  caliber 
to  head  it?  I  am  sure  there  is  another 
such  man  in  the  country.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  been  resourceful  in  finding  per¬ 
sonnel  who  will  continue  to  give  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  vast  excitement,  enthusiasm, 
drama,  and  vividness  which  character¬ 
ized  the  Peace  Corps  in  its  beginning. 

Even  assuring  no  loss  in  competent 
administration,  is  it  not  a  shame  that, 
because  we  are  indulging  the  desire  to 
have  one  man  head  both  jobs,  we  are 
at  the  very  least  depriving  the  Peace 
Corps  of  the  very  thing  which  makes  it 
such  a  wonderful  asset  to  the  United 
States — the  excitement,  enthusiasm,  and 
drive  inherent  in  the  full-time  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  man  such  as  Sargent  Shriver, 
which  it  had  but  does  not  have  now. 

It  seems  to  me  almost  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  that  by  now  the  situation  has  not 
been  unraveled  on  the  executive  level.  I 
wish  I  knew  of  some  other  way  than  this 
to  manifest  the  sentiment  of  Congress 
upon  an  issue  of  this  character.  It  seems 
to  me  that  by  now  Sargent  Shriver 
should  have  made  his  choice,  or  the  Pres¬ 
ident  should  have  made  the  choice  for 
him,  and  that  we  should  have  had  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver  as  the  Director  of  either 
program  and  another  man  as  Director  of 
the  other,  with  all  that  that  implies  in 
terms  of  tight  administration  and  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
a  protest  is  very  much  in  order.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  matter  is  so  far  out  of 
the  context  of  American  executive  de¬ 
partment  practice  over  the  years  as  to 
require  correction  by  Congress,  passing 
on  it  in  the  deliberate  way  afforded  to 
us  today  by  the  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  generous  allu¬ 
sions  to  me,  and  to  the  statement  which 
I  made  yesterday  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  for  offering  his 
amendment,  and  I  incorporate  here  by 
reference  the  remarks  which  I  made  last 
night  in  support  of  it. 

I  should  like  to  make  three  brief 
points:  first,  the  extremely  high  regard 
in  which  I  hold  the  present  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  program,  Sargent  Shriver; 
second,  the  great  enthusiasm  I  have  for 
the  goals  of  the  war  on  poverty;  and 
third,  the  embarrassment  which  I,  as  well 
as  other  supporters  of  the  program,  have 
had  from  time  to  time  with  unfortunate 
mistakes  and  difficulties  in  its  adminis¬ 
tration. 

As  I  stated  last  night,  and  now  repeat, 
I  am  not  certain  that  the  amendment 
would  cme  the  administrative  ills  with 
which  the  program  is  beset;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  one  way  that  I,  as  a  supporter 
of  the  program,  may  indicate  that  I  feel 
there  are  administrative  difficulties 
which  must  be  cleared  up. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  applaud  him  for 
offering  his  amendment,  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  allusions  to  me  and  to  my 
statement. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  very  much  for  his  com¬ 
ments  and  for  his  support.  I  assure  him 
that  he  has  been  most  encouraging  to 
my  spirit  as  well  as  to  the'  fate  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  associate  myself  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  his  amend¬ 
ment.  He  has  stated  in  a  measured  and 
sensitive  way  precisely  what  should  be 
said  here,  and  precisely  what  should  not 
have  been  necessary  to  debate. 

Like  him,  I  do  not  understand  the 
blind  spot  of  the  administration  on  this 
point. 

This  extraordinarily  able  leader, 
Sargent  Shriver,  is  being  rendered  about 
5  percent  as  effective  as  he  could  be  if  he 
were  permitted  to  administer  only  one  of 
these  two  Jobs. 

It  is  a  shame  that  this  was  allowed  to 
happen.  Each  of  these  jobs  requires  a 
single,  top  man  on  a  full-time  basis,  per¬ 
haps  on  a  more  than  full-time  basis,  if 
that  were  possible. 

While  it  is  utterly  wrong  for  Congress 
to  try  to  conduct  an  operation,  or  to 
usurp  in  any  way  the  prerogatives  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
when  something  like  this  is  so  wrong 
and  is  being  persisted  in,  I  believe  that 
Congress  has  no  choice  but  to  express 
an  opinion. 

I  am  therefore  glad  to  join  in  support¬ 
ing  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  His  support  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  me.  We  have  been  colleagues 
and  friends  for  many  years. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  point  to  the  fact  that  Sargent 
Shriver,  in  his  role  of  Director  of  the 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  receives 
no  salary.  He  is  a  volunteer  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  He  is  a  great  in¬ 
spiration  to  other  volunteers  in  this  pro¬ 
gram,  where  volunteers  are  needed.  He 
has  a  way  of  attracting  people  and  in¬ 
spiring  them,  as  he  has  demonstrated, 
not  only  in  connection  with  this  pro¬ 
gram,  but  also  other  governmental  pro¬ 
grams,  as  well  as  in  private  industry. 

He  needs  no  defense,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  stated,  from  him  or 
from  me  or  from  anyone  else.  He  has 
demonstrated  his  ability. 

Mr.  President,  the  attitude  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  toward  this  subject 
is  well  known. 

He  has  brought  it  up  in  committee,  on 
the  floor,  and  in  connection  with  other 
legislation. 

Whether  he  is  right  or  wrong,  whether 
one  individual  can  do  justice  to  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  both  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  is  a 
matter  that  could  well  be  debated. 

However,  the  question  arises:  Is  this 
the  place  to  debate  it? 

Both  of  these  programs,  while  author¬ 
ized  and  funded  by  Congress,  are  under 
the  administrative  control  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  department. 

As  Chief  Executive,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  chosen  to  delegate 
the  responsibility  for  directing  these  pro¬ 
grams  to  one  individual,  Sargent  Shriver. 

The  Senate,  through  its  constitutional 
role  of  advise  and  consent,  has  confirmed 
this  Presidential  decision. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  must  let  this 
matter  rest  where  it  belongs,  with  the 
President. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  publicly 
question  the  President’s  judgment  and 
to  intrude  on  his  prerogatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  wish  to  add, 
as  has  been  said  by  every  Senator  who 
has  spoken  about  Sargent  Shriver,  he  is 
truly  a  phenomenal  young  man.  He 
works  extremely  long  hours  every  day. 
He  works  weekends.  I  am  sure  he  puts  in 
twice  the  time  that  the  average  Govern¬ 
ment  employee  or  Federal  executive  puts 
in.  There  is  no  question  about  the  kind 
of  job  he  is  doing.  To  remove  him  at 
this  critical  time  would  be  to  indulge  in 
false  economy.  He  has  built  an  organi¬ 
zation  around  him,  and  it  is  beginning  to 
function,  even  though  it  is  still  in  the 
process  of  organization.  I  hope,  on  the 
basis  of  these  facts,  that  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un¬ 
animous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  usually  I  find  myself  in 
accord  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  but  I  shall 
vote  against  the  pending  amendment.  I 
have  voted  for  nearly  all  amendments 
which  have  been  offered  with  the  view 
that  their  adoption  would  improve  the 
administration  of  the  act. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted  and  it  would  lead  to 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Shriver  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  chances  for  better  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  act  might  be  lost. 

The  hearings  and  the  debate  present  a 
record  of  failures  of  administration,  and 
downright  abuses  of  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  Mr.  Shriver,  the  Director,  will  be 
responsible  for  the  correction  of  these 
failures.  As  one  who  voted  to  initiate 
the  program,  and  believes  it  can  help 
needy  and  deprived  people,  I  am  inter¬ 
ested,  as  many  other  Senators  are,  in 
the  continuance  of  the  act,  in  its  im¬ 
provement,  and  in  the  correction  of  the 
failures  and  abuses  that  have  thus  far 
prevented  it  from  being  fully  effective. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Shriver,  a  man  of 
integrity  and  ability,  with  a  magnificent 
record  as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
will  move,  and  move  quickly,  to 
strengthen  the  administration  of  the  act 
and  to  correct  failures  and  abuses.  Be¬ 
cause  of  pride  in  his  own  capacity  and 
record,  he  will  take  such  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  rather  see  Mr. 
Shriver  continue  in  the  office  of  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
even  if  he  should  hold  two  offices,  than 
some  person  whose  abilities  and  charac¬ 
ter  are  not  as  well  known,  someone  who 
would  have  to  start  without  experience 
in  the  rather  unique  programs  of  the  act. 

I  want  the  act  to  become  what  it  Is 
meant  to  be — an  instrument  to  strike  at 
the  causes  of  poverty,  and  help  improve 
the  opportunities  and  lives  of  people  left 
behind  in  life. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  question  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  be  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  under¬ 
stand  each  other,  because  he  is  my  friend 
and  normally  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
same  side  of  most  issues.  There  may  be 
involved  some  misunderstanding  of  fact. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  understands 
that  my  amendment  contemplates  that 
Sargent  Shriver  would  be  called  upon  to 
give  up  not  the  antipoverty  program,  but 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that.  He 
would  probably  go  back  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  That  is  what  I  would  rather  not 
see. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  would 
not  give  the  option  to  Sargent  Shriver. 
Do  I  correctly  assume  that  the  Senator 
believes  that  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted,  Sargent  Shriver  would  resign, 
which  would  mean  he  would  resign  from 
both  offices  and  let  the  President  re¬ 
appoint  him  to  the  Peace  Corps? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  on  the  subject. 
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I  believe  that  we  are  moving  into  a 
sphere  that  is  really  not  within  out  pur¬ 
view  or  jurisdiction — in  attempting  to 
circumscribe  appointments. 

Second,  I  have  stated  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator’s  amendment  might 
lead  Mr.  Shriver  to  leave  his  job  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Peace  Corps.  I  would  feel 
more  doubtful  about  the  success  of  the 
poverty  program  under  the  act  if  he 
should  resign.  I  make  that  statement 
despite  the  failures  that  have  occurred. 
Mr.  Shriver  is  a  man  of  known  success 
in  other  fields,  and  the  Peace  Corps.  I 
believe  he  is  a  man  of  character.  I  can¬ 
not  believe  that  he  would  not  wish  to 
make  this  act  work,  and  clean  up  its 
administration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  one  further  ques¬ 
tion.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Shriver  himself  said  that  he  is 
not  making  this  decision,  and  that  he 
will  do  what  the  President  tells  him  to 
do?  So  far  the  President  has  told  him 
to  do  both  jobs.  Therefore  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  situation,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  in  which  he  would  re¬ 
sign  in  pique  and  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  President  to  tell  him  that  he 
wishes  him  to  stay  as  antipoverty  admin¬ 
istrator  in  order  to  have  him  retain  that 
job.  Does  the  Senator  understand  that? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  have  so  read  in 
the  newspapers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  do  so  because, 
on  the  record,  Sargent  Shriver  has  done 
a  superlative  job,  both  as  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  as  Director  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  The  record  speaks 
loudly  in  that  regard. 

Surely,  the  poverty  program  is  a  po¬ 
litical  target.  It  is  a  new  program. 
Some  consider  it  a  radical  program.  It 
is  a  big  program  in  costs  and  in  people. 
But  it  is  doing  something  that  has  never 
been  done  before.  But  it  is  a  program 
which,  I  submit,  in  a  short  time  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  remarkable  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  page  2  of  the 
committee  report  part  of  what  already 
has  been  accomplished,  under  Sargent 
Shriver’s  direction,  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  antipoverty  program: 

Job  Corps:  By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
47  Job  Corps  centers  were  In  operation.  In¬ 
cluding  35  conservation  centers  operated  by 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  or  the  In¬ 
terior,  7  men’s  urban  centers,  and  5  women's 
centers.  Some  10.241  youths  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  these  centers  by  June  30. 

Work-training  (Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps) :  By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  639 
separate  projects  had  been  approved  to  pro¬ 
vide  work  and  training  to  277,699  young  men 
and  women,  including  189,985  in-school  and 
87,714  out-of-school  participants. 

Work  study:  During  the  spring  semester, 
this  program  had  been  Inaugurated  in  648 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  assisted 
34,000  low-income  students.  By  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  projects  had  also  been  ap¬ 
proved  for  this  summer  in  766  Institutions  to 
assist  46,000  students,  many  of  whom  will  be 
employed  in  Jobs  directly  contributing  to  the 
success  of  other  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
programs. 

Community  action:  A  total  of  771  grants 
were  made.  Including  311  for  the  actual  con¬ 
duct  and  administration  of  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs.  In  addition,  community  ac¬ 


tion  provided  the  basis  for  a  nationwide 
summer  child  development  program.  Project 
Head  Start,  with  2,398  separate  grants  for 
13,344  centers  to  serve  561,356  preschool  age 
children. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  recall  that  the 
goal  of  the  Project  Head  Start  was  100,- 
000  children  in  school  by  June.  Actu¬ 
ally,  there  were  561,000  children  in  that 
marvelous  program.  For  the  first  time 
in  America,  children  from  deprived 
background  who  had  very  little  atten¬ 
tion,  understanding,  and  care  are  being 
given  a  new,  bright  opportunity  this 
summer.  That  alone  is  a  great  achieve¬ 
ment  under  Sargent  Shriver’s  direction. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  report: 

Adult  basic  education:  By  June  30,  40 
State  plans  had  received  some  form  of  ap¬ 
proval,  5  additional  plans  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  submitted,  and  43,372  partici¬ 
pants  had  been  enrolled. 

Rural  loans:  Nearly  11,000  low- interest 
rate  loans  to  low-income  farm  or  rural  fami¬ 
lies  had  been  made,  with  an  additional  82 
loans  to  cooperatives  providing  marketing, 
processing,  or  other  services  predominately 
to  low-income  rural  families. 

Migrants:  Fifty-three  grants  made  to  as¬ 
sist  in  meeting  housing,  sanitation,  day  care, 
and  education  needs  of  an  estimated  73,000 
migrant  agricultural  workers. 

All  of  us  who  have  taken  part  in  recent 
years  in  the  debate  in  the  Senate  over 
migrant  workers  know  what  a  serious, 
sad,  and  unfortunate  situation  migrant 
agricultural  workers  have  suffered  and 
must  acknowledge  the  great  good  this 
kind  of  program  can  do  for  those  people. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  report: 

Small  business  loans:  One  hundred  fifty- 
five  loans  were  approved  for  small  business 
enterprises  in  16  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Work  experience:  By  June  30,  164  projects 
to  provide  work  experience,  training,  and 
other  assistance  to  unemployed  fathers  and 
other  needy  persons  had  been  inaugurated  in 
46  different  jurisdictions  (Including  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands),  with  88,700  participants  having 
an  estimated  276,700  dependents. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is 
a  remarkable  record  of  accomplishment. 
We  know  that  this  complicated,  difficult 
agency  that  has  been  established  will 
be  very  hard  to  administer.  It  requires 
a  man  of  particular  prestige,  acceptance, 
and  recognition  to  administer  it  well. 

It  is  the  kind  of  agency  that  requires 
coordination  on  a  top  level  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Interior. 

I  submit  that  this  requires  a  man  of 
Sargent  Shriver’s  capacity,  prestige,  and 
recognition  to  administer  a  department 
or  agency  under  these  circumstances, 
and  to  do  it  well.  This  is  an  agency  that, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  requires 
daily  association  and  decision  making 
with  mayors  and  Governors.  Who  is 
available  at  the  Federal  Government 
level  that  has  established  the  kind  of 
reputation  that  Sargent  Shriver  has? 
Sargent  Shriver  has  been  interna¬ 
tionally  recognized  for  his  integrity.  He 
is  a  man  of  honor,  prestige,  and  real  ac¬ 
complishment  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
Newspapers  have  referred  to  him  as  “Mr. 
Clean”.  What  an  asset  to  this  country 
to  have  such  a  man  in  charge  of  the 


Nation’s  most  controversial  and  complex 
program. 

We  all  know  that  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  was  conceived  and  drafted  as  a 
domestic  peace  corps  program.  It  was 
called  that:  Domestic  Peace  Corps  to 
provide  the  kind  of  idealism  and  inspira¬ 
tion  that  Sargent  Shriver  had  given  the 
Peace  Corps  program. 

In  spite  of  all  the  brickbats  that  have 
been  and  will  be  thrown  at  this  pro¬ 
gram,  because  it  involves  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  and  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  Sargent  Shriver  has  done  a  great 
job.  The  argument  has  been  made  that 
he  should  resign  from  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI 
admitted  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  great 
program  and  that  Mr.  Shriver  had  been 
the  man  responsible  for  its  successful 
administration.  Agencies  rarely  develop 
the  kind  of  remarkable  morale,  the  kind 
of  world  acceptance,  and  the  kind  of  bril¬ 
liant  success  that  the  Peace  Corps  has 
achieved. 

In  the  judgment  of  many  persons,  the 
greatest  achievement  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  in  foreign  policy  in  the  past  5  years 
has  been  the  Peace  Corps,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  great  idea,  but  because  it  is 
administered  by  a  man  of  outstanding 
imagination,  inspiration  and  com¬ 
petence. 

The  Senator  says  the  Peace  Corps 
was  great,  but  look  at  it  now,  yes,  “Look 
at  the  Peace  Corps  now.”  It  has  never 
been  better.  Its  standards  are  higher 
than  ever.  It  is  hard  to  become  a  volun¬ 
teer  in  this  program,  because  the  stand¬ 
ards  are  so  high. 

Only  a  few  day  ago  I  addressed  a 
group  at  Marquette  University,  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  who  are  going  to  Brazil  under 
the  Peace  Corps  program.  They  were 
excited,  dedicated  young  people.  They 
are  some  of  the  finest  young  people  I 
have  met  anywhere. 

The  Peace  Corps  program  is  twice  as 
big  as  it  was  a  short  time  ago.  It  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  doing  a  bigger  job 
than  ever.  When  we  ask  people  in  this 
country  or  abroad  what  program  they 
think  has  been  serving  our  country  and 
its  ideals  best — and,  incidentally,  most 
efficiently  and  competently — they  will  in 
almost  all  instances  say  it  is  the  Peace 
Corps. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  with  this 
great  record  of  accomplishment  Shriver 
were  forcibly  ejected  from  the  Peace 
Corps  by  a  vote  of  Congress.  It  seems 
to  me  almost  inconceivable  that  a  man 
who  has  served  his  country  so  brilliantly 
and  so  well,  and  who  has  done  so  in 
these  two  capacities,  should,  in  effect,  be 
reprimanded. 

No  matter  what  interpretation  the 
Senator  from  New  York  puts  on  his 
amendment,  its  passage  cannot  be  con¬ 
strued  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  repri¬ 
mand  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  com¬ 
plex  jobs  in  the  Federal  Government, 
and  they  require  great  ability.  One  is 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  I 
believe  there  are  single  jobs  even  more 
difficult  and  complicated  than  the  two 
jobs  that  Sargent  Shriver  has.  The 
position  of  Secretary  of  Defense  is  one. 
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And  one  man.  Secretary  McNamara,  Is 
doing  this  job  brilliantly. 

Certainly  Sargent  Shriver  has  demon¬ 
strated  ability,  capacity,  and  prestige, 
all  of  which  are  necessary  and  vital  to 
carry  on  these  two  programs. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  my , 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
conclude  my  argument  within  3  minutes. 
The  debate  has  boiled  down  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  we  want  to  fire  Sargent 
Shriver.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  fact.  Mr.  Shriver  is  not  going  to  be 
fired.  He  will  have  a  critically  important 
job  either  as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
or  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  In  view  of  his  attitude 
that  it  is  not  he  who  is  seeking  to  hold 
two  jobs,  but  that  the  President  is  telling 
him  to  do  so — and  that  that  is  the  only 
reason  why  he  is  doing  it — he  does  not 
show  any  of  the  tempermental  quality  of 
a  man  who  is  going  to  resign  and  run 
away  in  a  huff.  He  will  do  the  job  that 
Congress  decides  he  should  do. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  President  might 
have  given  a  little  attention  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  a  long  time  ago  and  handled  it  in 
the  way  it  should  have  been  handled — at 
the  executive  department  level,  by  the 
President.  But  a  year  has  now  gone  by, 
and  nothing  has  happened. 

The  whole  argument  comes  down  to 
this:  Are  we  to  have  a  cult  of  personality 
in  the  United  States?  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  says  that 
Sargent  Shriver  is  a  phenomenal  young 
man.  I  agree.  But  there  are  others  who 
are  spoken  of  as  phenomenal  young  men. 
There  is  McNamara,  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense.  There  is  Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  There  is  Katzenbach,  the  At¬ 
torney  General.  There  is  Freeman,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  There  are  many 
others  in  the  Government  who  are  con¬ 
sidered  phenomenal  young  men.  More 
power  to  them. 

But  are  we  now  going  to  proliferate 
offices  in  the  hands  of  young  men  merely 
because  it  is  felt  they  have  the  glamor 
to  enable  them  to  hold  more  than  one 
job?  This  is  a  unique  proposal.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  executive  department 
does  not  wish  to  give  this  subject  the  at¬ 
tention  it  deserves,  Congress  must. 

It  has  been  a  fundamental  principle 
in  our  Government  that  positions  of 
Cabinet  or  equivalent  rank  should  not  be 
proliferated  in  one  person.  If  Congress 
would  establish  that  as  a  firm  principle 
in  respect  of  the  struggle  over  Shriver, 
it  would  be  striking  a  strong  blow  for 
freedom.  The  proliferation  of  offices 
has  never  been  the  fashion  in  this  coun¬ 


try  until  this  case  came  along.  I  re¬ 
spectfully  submit  that  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  make  this  exception. 

I  like  Sargent  Shriver.  He  is  a  fine 
public  servant.  But  I  like  my  country 
more.  I  do  not  feel  that  this  precedent 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  persist,  if  Con¬ 
gress  can  do  anything  about  it — and  I 
feel  we  can  do  something  about  it  with 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
my  friend  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  if  it  is  not  true,  in  a  sense,  at  least, 
that,  instead  of  having  a  general  direct¬ 
ing  the  war  against  poverty,  we  have  a 
“Sargent,”  and  a  part-time  “Sargent”  at 
that?  I  say  that  because  he  has  to  per¬ 
form  duties  in  two  different  fields.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  for  the  most  talent¬ 
ed  of  men  to  do  the  job  that  he  would 
like  to  do  and  that  we  would  like  to  have 
him  do  as  Director  of  the  war  against 
poverty. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  thor¬ 
oughly  agree  with  the  Senator. 

I  point  out  that  it  is  similar  to  the 
direction  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Corps.  If  we  experience  trouble 
with  the  administration  of  one  of  the 
programs,  someone  will  say,  “Why  did 
we  not  see  to  it  that  someone  was  riding 
herd  on  the  program  every  minute,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  the  administrator  dis¬ 
tracted  with  another  job?” 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator.  His  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  en¬ 
dorse  what  the  Senator  has  been  saying 
with  respect  to  this  problem. 

The  House  report  contains  quite  a 
series  of  statements  which  support  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  An  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  9.  1965, 
entitled  “Overlapping  Uplift — War  On 
Poverty  Spills  Over  Into  Many  Federal 
Agencies”  appears  on  page  77  of  the 
minority  report.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  has  had  that  printed  in  the 
Record  or  not.  It  is  a  rather  interesting 
article.  In  indicates  the  number  of  pro¬ 
grams  which  this  program  overlaps.  It 
demonstrates  graphically  to  me  the  need 
for  a  full-time  Director  of  this  particular 
program,  whether  it  be  Mr.  Shriver,  or 
someone  else.  There  have  been  many 
indications  on  the  floor  to  this  effect. 

I  have  great  respect  for  Sargent  Shriv¬ 
er.  I  have  known  him  personally  for 
many  years.  I  know  he  is  a  very  fine 
person.  I  do  not  know  how  any  person— 
I  do  not  care  who  he  is — could  possibly 
direct  two  programs  of  this  size  at  the 
same  time,  as  he  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleagues  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  the  Senator  from  Col¬ 
orado  [Mr.  Dominick]  for  their  very 
helpful  intercession. 

I  conclude  my  argument  by  pointing 
out  that  a  distinguished  columnist,  Ros- 
coe  Drummond,  who  is  favorably  in¬ 
clined  to  Mr.  Shriver,  to  the  Peace  Corps, 


and  to  the  antipoverty  program,  wrote 
an  article  which  I  had  printed  in  the 
Record  in  April  1965.  The  article  is  en¬ 
titled  “One  and  One-half  Shrivers  Isn’t 
Enough.”  Mr.  Drummond  points  out 
that  there  is  much  feeling  to  the  effect 
that  the  Peace  Corps  is  slipping  because 
it  does  not  have  a  full-time  Director. 

When  we  had  the  problem  of  wanting 
to  do  more  with  one  man  than  the  law 
permits,  in  the  case  of  General  McKee, 
who  was  appointed  recently  to  the  office 
of  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  despite  his  military  rank  as  a  re¬ 
tired  officer,  the  administration  came  to 
us  and  asked  that  a  bill  be  passed  relax¬ 
ing  the  nonmilitary  qualification  for  that 
office.  We  passed  a  bill,  over  some  op¬ 
position,  and  the  matter  was  regularized 
in  this  fashion,  with  deliberation  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  should  be  agreed  to. 

Either  of  these  important  jobs  would 
take  every  bit  of  a  man’s  energy  that  he 
could  give  to  the  job.  In  fairness  to 
him,  we  should  not  be  tearing  down  his 
health.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is 
Shriver,  or  Mr.  X,  Y,  or  Z — no  man  could 
proceed  on  this  basis  and  still  retain  his 
health. 

Sargent  Shriver  is  trying  to  keep  two 
jobs,  each  of  which  contains  a  great  deal 
of  stress  and  strain.  I  believe  in  spread¬ 
ing  the  work.  I  believe  that  has  been 
pretty  much  recognized  as  one  of  our 
policies. 

Neither  should  we  be  in  the  position  of 
justifying  the  situation  by  saying  or  im¬ 
plying  that  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  are  part-time  jobs  that  can 
be  handled  at  the  top  by  one  man.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  both  programs.  Both  are  im¬ 
portant:  both  require  the  training  of 
thousands  of  people;  both  call  for  the 
spendiiig  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

I  am  not  going  to  downgrade  them  by 
going  along  with  the  idea  that  both  can 
be  handled  by  one  man  because  they  can¬ 
not. 

Many  others  with  equal  ability,  ought 
to  be  given  one  of  the  jobs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  heartening  to  me  to  know  that 
eminent  Senators  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  and 
others  support  the  position  for  which  I 
have  fought. 

I  am  known  in  the  Senate  for  em¬ 
phasizing  the  positive.  It  is  rare  that  I 
should  be  found  in  my  present  position. 
I  have  persisted  in  my  position  because 
I  believe  that  honest  conscience  and 
judgment  dictate  the  action  which  I  pro¬ 
pose. 

There  is  a  basic  issue  involved  as  to 
whether  we  want  to  let  this  happen, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  a  young  man 
who  is  described  as  a  phenomenal  young 
man.  Others  will  come  along ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  an  unfortunate  idea  for 
the  United  States  to  fail  to  recognize,  as 
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the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
has  said,  that  we  have  persons  with  the 
talent  to  do  the  job,  and  to  depart  from 
the  concept  of  one  man,  one  big  job. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  express  it¬ 
self  decidedly  and  affirmatively  on  the 
issue  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York,  to 
the  committee  amendment.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would,  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 


nays  59, 

as  follows: 
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YEAS — 30 

Allott 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Javits 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Case 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Smith 

Dominick 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Morse 

Tower 

Gore 

Morton 

WUliams,  Del. 

Harris 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NAYS— 59 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hill 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bass 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pell 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Ribicoff 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Russell,  Ga. 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Symington 

Ervin 

McIntyre 

Talmadge 

Fong 

McNamara 

Tydtngs 

Fulbright 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gruening 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 

11 

Bayh 

Dirksen 

Murphy 

Church 

Dodd 

Smathers 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

McGee 

So  Mr.  Javits’  amendment  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield,  with¬ 
out  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  under  those 
conditions. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  request 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  proposal  I  am  about 
to  make,  and  if  Senators  will  remain  in 
the  Chamber  and  not  leave,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  10  minutes  to  a  side 
be  allowed  on  the  pending  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  to  be  equally  divided  between 
him  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  did 
not  hear  the  amendment  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  asked  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  amendment  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  proposes 
an  amendment: 


August  18,  1965 

On  page  20,  line  2,  beginning  with  the  word 
“'Section”,  strike  out  everything  through 
"the”  on  line  4,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"In  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964,  strike  out  ‘30*  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘20’.” 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should 
be  at  least  10  minutes  allowed  to  a 
side - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Or  more.  Let  us 
make  it  half  an  hour. 

Mi’.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Ten  min¬ 
utes,  it  seems  to  me  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  majority  leader  that 
I  should  like  to  have  approximately  5 
minutes  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  and,  therefore,  I  would  object  to 
anything - 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  let  me  say  that 
I  doubt  whether  I  shall  speak  for  more 
than  2  or  3  minutes.  There  will  be  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  amendment,  and  I 
am  perfectly  amenable  to  whatever  the 
majority  leader  decides. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
half-hour  limitation,  with  15  minutes  to 
a  side,  under  the  control  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senators  from  Vermont  and 
Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  yield  to  me  for  1 
minute - 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  rise  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
for  the  way  in  which  he  handled  the 
matter  pertaining  to  Sargent  Shriver.  I 
believe  that  he  adopted  a  statesman¬ 
like  attitude  when  he  did  not  press  the 
matter  on  the  conference  report  relative 
to  the  Peace  Corps,  and  I  am  very  glad 
that  he  allowed  the  Senate  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  this  proposal  up  or  down. 

I  would  have  said  the  same  thing  had 
the  amendment  been  accepted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  pleased,  too,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  Sargent  Shriver 
was  entitled  to  have  this  question  re¬ 
solved  in  a  deliberate  way.  I  consider 
it  settled.  I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to 
make  a  success  of  the  situation  as  I  see 
it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
just  said  what  I  expected  him  to  say, 
and  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  for  the  benefit 
of  Senators  now  in  the  Chamber  that 
the  amendment  is  identical  with  the 
one  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona  [Mr.  Fannin]  yesterday,  with  one 
exception. 
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Existing  law  grants  to  the  Governor 
of  a  State  the  right  to  veto  projects  under 
titles  I  and  n  of  this  program. 

My  amendment  merely  strikes  out  30 
days  and  substitutes  in  lieu  thereof  20 
days.  Under  this  proposal  the  Governor 
will  be  in  a  position  to  veto  a  program 
which  he  considers  to  be  inimical  to  the 
general  welfare  of  his  State,  if  he  acts 
within  20  days  instead  of  30  days,  as 
under  existihg  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  to  add  more  reasons  why  such 
an  amendment  should  not  be  adopted 
than  were  given  during  the  lengthy  de¬ 
bate  on  similar  amendments  yesterday. 

It  is  said  that  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet. 

It  can  also  be  said  that  a  thorn  by 
any  other  name  would  stick  the  same. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  pirn- 
pose  of  the  Senator’s  amendment.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  amendment 
which  was  defeated  yesterday  except  for 
the  change  in  the  period  from  30  days 
to  20  days. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  himself 
has  practically  said,  I  see  no  reason  for 
any  lengthy  argument.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  We  do  not  need  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  rejected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  me 
5  minutes?  » 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  same  issue  on  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  voted  yesterday.  It  is  identical  with 
the  Fannin  amendment,  except  that  the 
present  amendment  would  give  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  20  days  instead  of  30  days  to  veto 
a  locally  initiated  project. 

The  pending  amendment  would  give 
the  Governors  an  absolute  veto  power 
without  any  appeal  anywhere.  It  would 
give  the  Governors  an  uncontrolled,  un¬ 
directed,  and  unappealable  veto  power 
in  any  antipoverty  program  project. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  took  three 
steps  to  take  politics  out  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  First,  it  took  away 
the  Governor’s  veto.  Second,  it  wrote 
the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  into  the 
law.  And,  third,  it  provided  for  con¬ 
tinued  consultation  between  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  appro¬ 
priation  State  agencies. 

We  on  the  majority  of  the  Labor  and 
Welfare  Commission  accepted  two  Re¬ 
publican  amendments  in  order  to  try  to 
be  fair  and  to  take  out  politics  on  both 
sides.  We  accepted  the  Hatch  Act.  It 
is  written  into  the  bill.  It  is  on  pages 
20  and  21,  beginning  on  line  19  of  page 
20. 

We  aso  accepted  a  Republican  amend¬ 
ment  on  lines  19  to  23  on  page  19,  includ¬ 
ing  a  part  of  it  limited  to  continuing 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
agencies  on  the  development,  conduct, 
and  administration  of  such  programs. 


I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  if  the 
Governor’s  veto  is  put  back  in  the  bill, 
then  we  should  go  back  and  take  out  all 
the  Hatch  Act  provisions.  If  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  play  politics,  let  us  play  it  on  both 
sides. 

In  good  faith,  the  two  Republican  pro¬ 
visions  having  been  accepted  by  the 
majority,  the  Governor’s  veto  should  be 
left  as  the  bill  now  is  and  should  not  be 
reinstated  in  the  bill. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  we  did  not 
remove  the  Governor’s  veto  entirely.  We 
deleted  it  only  concerning  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  projects,  community 
action  programs,  and  adult  basic  educa¬ 
tion  programs.  Those  are  the  three 
types  of  poverty  projects  which  originate 
in  the  communities  themselves.  By 
striking  down  the  Governor’s  veto,  we 
leave  local  self-government  in  all  the 
States,  in  its  purest  form,  back  with  the 
people  who  formed  the  programs  in  their 
local  neighborhoods. 

In  the  committee  bill  the  Governor 
still  has  the  right  to  disapprove  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Job  Corps  center  in  his 
State,  because  these  centers  bring  in  peo¬ 
ple  from  other  areas.  The  Governor, 
without  the  pending  Prouty  amendment, 
has  the  power  to  say,  “No;  we  do  not  wish 
a  Job  Corps  center  established  here.” 

Second,  the  Governor  has  the  power 
to  disapprove  the  assignment  or  referral 
of  Vista  volunteers  because  they  might 
have  been  recruited  a  thousand,  1,500, 
or  2,000  miles  away.  Concerning  this 
part  of  the  program  the  Governor  has 
the  veto  power  unimpaired.  He  can  say, 
“No;  we  do  not  wish  Vista  volunteers  in 
our  State.” 

The  only  place  the  Governor’s  veto 
was  struck  down  was  concerning  local 
projects  which  people  in  the  local  area 
themselves  formed.  That  is  all  we  are 
dealing  with.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  the  Governor  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  veto  what  is  best  in  a  local 
county  or  a  local  city.  This  is  a  greater 
power  than  he  has  under  the  State  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  own  State. 

This  amendment  is  against  local  self- 
government,  not  in  the  interests  of  fur¬ 
thering  local  self-government.  There¬ 
fore,  Mr.  President,  we  submit  that  the 
amendment  voted  on  yesterday  was 
properly  disposed  of,  and  that  to  adopt 
the  pending  amendment  would  reopen 
the  question  of  the  Hatch  Act  which  we 
have  written  into  the  bill.  If  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  take  one  part  of  the  package  out, 
we  should  take  the  other  two  parts  out, 
also. 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  if  we  are  going  to 
put  the  Governor’s  veto  back  in,  then  we 
can  play  politics,  too.  We  have  tried  to 
take  politics  out  of  the  bill,  but  we  sub¬ 
mit  that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  an  amendment.  It  was 
voted  on  yesterday  and  defeated,  and  we 
submit  that  the  pending  amendment 
should  also  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  me  3  min¬ 
utes? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  3  minutes. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  has  just  stated,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  was  like  the  pending 
amendment,  except  that  the  Fannin 
amendment  placed  a  more  restrictive 
time  upon  the  Governor’s  right  to  veto 
projects.  But  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  rendered  a  public 
service  in  offering  his  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate 
will  be  wiser  today  than  it  was  yesterday 
when  it  voted  down  the  power  of  the 
Governor  of  a  State  to  veto  local  com¬ 
munity  projects. 

If  we  had  respect  for  the  Federal  sys¬ 
tem  we  would  recognize  that  it  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  Federal  system, 
established  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  go  into  a  State  and  deal  with 
communities  within  the  State  without 
the  consent  of  the  State  government. 

The  bill  undertakes  to  authorize  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  go 
into  a  State  and  deal  with  communities 
in  that  State  without  the  consent  of  the 
State,  as  manifested  by  the  Governor. 

I  appeal  to  Senators  who  respect  the 
Federal  system,  a  system  which  con¬ 
templates  that  the  United  States  shall  be 
an  indestructible  Union  composed  of  in¬ 
destructible  States,  to  recognize  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Federal  system  by  voting  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time,  I  shall  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark].  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd].  If  he  were  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
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from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[No.  222  Leg.] 

YEAS— 43 


Aiken 

Fong 

Robertson 

AUott 

Hickenlooper 

Russell,  S.C. 

Bennett 

Hill 

RusseU,  Ga. 
Saltonstall 

Bible 

HoUand 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Simpson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

Miller 

Tower 

Eastland 

Morton 

Williams,  Del. 

EUender 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ervin 

Pearson 

Fannin 

Prouty 

NAYS — 44 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Javlts 

Moss 

Bass 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Muskie 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Long,  Mo. 

Neuberger 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Pastore 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Ful  bright 

Mansfield 

Proxmire 

Gore 

McGovern 

Ribicoff 

Gruening 

McIntyre 

Symington 

Harris 

McNamara 

Tydings 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Inouye 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 

-13 

Bayh 

Dirksen 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Smathers 

Church 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Clark 

McGee 

Curtis 

Murphy 

So  Mr.  Prouty’s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  to  the  Committee  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  or  two  questions  that  I  think  are 
very  important,  particularly  to  Senators 
who  represent  primarily  rural  constitu¬ 
encies. 

Senators  will  remember  that  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  when  the  President  delivered 
his  annual  message  to  the  Congress  on 
agriculture,  he  went  to  great  lengths  to 
stress  that  our  rural  communities  [have 
special  problems  that  require  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  Government  agencies  to  make 
sure  that  rural  communities  and  rural 
people  are  not  overlooked  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  these  programs.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  in  the  so-called  war  on  pov¬ 
erty,  under  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  our  rural  areas  have  not  prop¬ 
erly  shared  in  that  program.  That  may 
not  be  because  of  any  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  administrators  of  the  program; 
it  is  more  likely  because  of  the  lack  of 
professional  personnel  in  many  of  our 
smaller  communities  who  are  trained 
and  equipped  to  cope  with  the  complexi¬ 
ties,  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  red  tape 
associated  with  a  program  of  this  kind. 

I  should  like  to  read  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said  in  his  message  as  more  or  less 
a  pledge  to  the  people  of  rural  America. 
He  said : 

It  is  not  easy  to  equitably  distribute  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  to  a  scattered  rural  popula¬ 
tion.  Rural  communities  often  lack  the  spe¬ 
cialized  organizations  found  in  major  cities 
which  keep  informed  of  the  development 
programs  and  initiate  action  to  make  use  of 
them.  Special  measures  must  be  taken,  both 
by  the  States  and  by  Federal  agencies,  to 
reach  rural  people,  particularly  in  remote 
areas. 

Then  continuing  with  the  statement 
of  the  President: 

Since  it  is  clear  that  an  administrative 
office  for  each  Federal  agency  or  program 
cannot  and  should  not  be  established  in 
every  county,  a  method  must  be  developed 
to  extend  the  reach  of  these  Federal  agencies 
and  programs  which  should  but  do  not  now 
effectively  serve  rural  areas.  Accordingly — 

Said  the  President — 

I  have  asked  each  department  and  agency 
administering  a  program  which  can  benefit 
rural  people  to  assure  that  its  benefits  are 
distributed  equitably  between  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  important 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
should  give  heed  to  this  pledge  and  this 
instruction  by  the  President,  because  we 
know  that  47  percent  of  all  the  people 
in  this  country  who  are  classified  as  suf¬ 
fering  from  poverty  live  in  what  can  be 
described  as  rural  areas. 

So  the  question  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan, 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  is  as 
follows;  What  provisions  are  made  in 
the  proposed  legislation  to  take  care  of 
this  very  clear  instruction  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  our  rural  areas  and  see  that  they 
share  equitably  in  the  program? 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  Senator’s  question,  the  com- 
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mittee  added  two  amendments  liberal¬ 
izing  assistance  to  rural  areas.  The 
OEO  has  already  launched  a  program  to 
do  everything  possible  for  impoverished 
people  in  the  rural  areas,  and  they  are 
doing  a  great  deal.  I  know  that  is  hap¬ 
pening  on  the  instructions  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  As  I  said  the  committee  added  two 
amendments  liberalizing  assistance  to 
rural  areas. 

An  amendment  to  title  V  would  require 
that  workers  in  farm  families  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  unemployed  if  the  family  net  in¬ 
come  was  less  than  $1,200. 

It  is  contemplated  that  in  determin¬ 
ing  net  income  criteria  would  be  used 
similar  to  those  now  employed  in  the 
rural  loans  program  under  title  HI-A. 

For  this  program,  a  low-income  farm 
family  is  defined  as  a  family  with  limited 
assets  whose  income  is  insufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  it  with  basic  needs  after  paying  nec¬ 
essary  farm  operating  expenses  and  mak¬ 
ing  any  required  debt  repayments  on  the 
farm  itself. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  family  that 
qualifies  under  the  standard  would  be  i 
very  poor.  The  poverty  line  for  a  low- 
income  farm  family  of  four,  for  example, 
is  $2,191.  This  is  about  70  percent  of  the 
poverty  line  for  a  nonfarm  family.  The 
difference  reflects  the  typically  smaller 
cash  requirement  of  a  farm  family. 

Also,  the  amendment  does  not  preclude 
inclusion  of  workers  from  poor  families 
with  an  income  of  more  than  $1,200.  It 
merely  says  that  a  worker  from  a  family 
with  an  income  of  less  than  $1,200  can¬ 
not  be  excluded  if  “unemployment”  is 
one  of  the  criteria  for  the  project. 

Another  amendment  would  permit 
loans  to  rural  cooperatives.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  fami¬ 
liar  with  that.  So  a  great  deal  of  the 
program  is  directed  toward  the  rural 
areas,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  becoming 
more  effective  all  the  time  and  will  pick 
up  momentum  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  me  whether  there  is  authority  in  the 
proposed  legislation  that  might  permit  1 
the  transfer  of  some  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  funds  from  the  OEO  to  the  Rural 
Community  Development  Service  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  a 
special  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
rural  people  in  rural  communities  un¬ 
derstand  the  benefits  that  are  available 
under  this  program? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  There  are  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  bill  which  would  allow 
grants  to  other  agencies;  and  I  believe 
that  is  what  the  Senator  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
would  be  a  most  useful  thing  for  the 
agency  to  consider.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  mentioned  loans  to  cooperatives 
in  rural  areas.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
the  difference  between  loans  made  by 
rural  cooperatives  and  those  that  axe 
available  from  banking  cooperatives? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  do  not  know  the 
difference.  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  other  law,  but  loans  may  be 
made  to  cooperatives  under  the  program. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Are 
any  grants  involved  in  making  the  loan? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  There  is  authori¬ 
zation  to  provide  grants  to  other  agen¬ 
cies;  yes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Are 
any  grants  made  to  cooperatives? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  None  that  I  know 
of. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  What 
rate  of  interest  is  charged  the  coopera¬ 
tives? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  rate  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
the  loan. 

Mr.  METCALF  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  was  heartened  by  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara]  when  he  told  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern] 
that  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
would  have  greater  opportunities  for 
rural  America. 

We  who  support  this  measure,  who  sup¬ 
port  economic  opportunity  for  everyone, 
who  support  the  war  against  poverty,  who 
voted  for  mass  transportation,  and  the 
other  acts,  are  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  50  percent  of  the  people  who  are 
really  in  the  established  poverty  level, 
with  an  income  of  under  $3,000,  are  in 
rural  America,  and  only  about  15  percent 
of  the  funds  are  being  expended  for  com¬ 
munities  of  less  than  50,000. 

I  come  from  a  State  which  has  only 
two  communities  with  a  population  larger 
than  50,000.  I  come  from  a  State  in 
which  many  of  the  projects  that  were 
proposed  for  community  action  were 
turned  down  because  there  was  too  small 
an  application  for  the  project. 

The  city  of  Three  Forks,  Mont.,  was 
refused  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  war  against  poverty. 

I  hope  that  as  this  new  program  goes 
into  effect,  the  assurance  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern]  will  go  forward  and  grant  an 
opportunity  to  the  small  communities  of 
America,  to  rural  America,  where  the 
real  poverty,  the  real  low  level  of  per 
capita  income  exists — an  income  which 
is  lower  than  that  received  by  people  in 
many  of  the  urban  communities — and 
give  us  an  equal  opportunity  to  benefit 
from  this  program. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  line  2,  strike  out  everything 
through  line  4,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

“Sec.  15.  Effective  July  1,  1966,  section 
209(c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  repealed.  At  such  time  subsection 
‘(d)’  is  redesignated  ‘(c)’.” 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  now  offer  is  a  simple  one, 
and  I  shall  need  only  a  minute  or  two  to 
explain  ft. 

Yesterday  the  amendment  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  to  restore  the  existing 
Governors’  veto  language  was  defeated 
by  the  narrowest  of  margins — on  a  tie 
vote.  Today  my  amendment  seeks  to 


meet  some  of  the  objections  or  Senators 
who  were  unable  to  support  the  Fannin 
amendment  yesterday. 

My  amendment  simply  repeals  section 
209(c) ,  effective  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  reason  for  waiting  until  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  to  repeal  the  Governors’ 
veto  is  also  a  simple  one.  The  war  on 
poverty  is  just  now  getting  off  the  ground. 
Every  Member  of  Congress  knows  that 
many  mistakes  have  been  made  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Mr. 
Shriver  candidly  admits  it.  But  as  I 
said  in  my  individual  views  on  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  report: 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  poverty 
problem  in  America,  in  view  of  the  depths 
of  its  roots  and  persistence  of  its  cause, 
some  failures  were  inevitable.  The  Congress 
has  no  right  to  expect  perfection  from  the 
administrators  of  its  programs. 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  war  on  poverty  is  improv¬ 
ing.  I  know  that  Mr.  Shriver  has  been 
quick  to  recognize  flaws,  and  sincerely 
eager  to  improve  the  way  the  program 
is  being  run. 

There  will  come  a  time,  I  hope,  when 
the  war  on  poverty,  having  profited  from 
its  early  experiences,  will  become  a  well- 
organized  operation.  There  will  come  a 
time,  I  hope,  when  programs  now  ad¬ 
ministered  on  a  haphazard,  makeshift 
basis  will  be  squared  away.  There  will 
come  a  time,  I  hope,  when  the  anti- 
poverty  program  is  a  relatively  smooth 
running  machine,  with  its  present  grow¬ 
ing  pains  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  am 
gambling  that  this  will  happen  during 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  continues 
to  be  important  for  the  Governor  to  have 
some  effective  voice  with  regard  to  pro¬ 
grams  which,  unlike  Federal  research 
and  construction  programs  at  the  local 
level,  involve  a  mobilization  of  local  peo¬ 
ple  and  a  restructuring  of  socio-economic 
patterns,  which  must  necessarily  put  a 
certain  amount  of  strain  on  the  social 
fabric. 

My  amendment,  like  the  committee 
amendment  now  in  the  bill,  strips  the 
Governor  of  a  veto;  the  only  difference 
is  that  it  permits  him  a  brief  grace  period 
to  exert  some  influence  in  shaping  the 
untested  and  potentially  explosive  pro¬ 
grams  that  may  be  proposed  for  his  State 
before  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  gains  the  benefit  of  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  with  them.  When  the  Office 
acquires  some  real  degree  of  experience 
and  expertise  in  this  area — and  I  am 
gambling  that  it  will  reach  this  stage  in 
this  fiscal  year — the  Governor’s  veto  will 
be  automatically  repealed. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  is  a 
genuine  middle  ground  that  will  satisfy 
those  who  yesterday  and  today  felt  un¬ 
easy  about  choosing  between  the  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  positions  taken  by 
the  committee  bill  and  the  Fannin 
amendment  and  the  Prouty  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  repre¬ 
sents  a  fair  compromise.  It  merely  ex¬ 
tends  until  next  July  the  veto  powers  of 
the  Governor  that  are  at  present  in  the 
statute. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
can  say  nothing  in  opposition  to  this 


amendment  which  has  not  already  been 
said.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
whether  he  would  agree  to  asking  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  On  my  amendment,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  ask  for  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  have  nothing  else 
to  say  except  that  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[No.  223  Leg.] 


Aiken 

Hartke 

Moss 

Allott 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hickeinllooper 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Nelson 

Bass 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pell 

Boggs 

Javits 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Riblooff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Russell,  S.C. 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Russell,  Ga. 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Simpson 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Symington 

Ellender 

McIntyre 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Fong 

Miller 

Tydings 

Fulbriglit 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Gore 

Monnoney 

Williams,  Dei. 

Gruening 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hart 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty]  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
Senators  that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  al¬ 
ready  been  ordered  on  this  amendment. 
I  shall  explain  it  very  briefly  to  the  Sen¬ 
ators  who  were  not  present  before. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  just  now  get¬ 
ting  off  the  ground.  Everyone,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Director  of  OEO,  is  aware  that 
many  mistakes  have  been  made  during 
the  hectic  initial  period. 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  war 
on  poverty  should  develop  on  the  basis  of 
experience  and,  through  the  Director’s 
constant  efforts,  into  a  smoothly  run  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  the  meantime,  before  the  requisite 
experience  has  been  accumulated,  it  re¬ 
mains  important  for  the  Governor  of  a 
State  to  have  some  effective  voice  with 
regard  to  programs  which  involve  a 
mobilization  of  local  groups  and  a  re¬ 
structuring  of  local  socio-economic  pat¬ 
terns,  which  must  necessarily  put  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  strain  on  the  social  fabric. 

This  amendment,  like  the  committee 
amendment,  strips  the  Governor  of  the 
veto;  the  difference  is  that  it  permits  him 
a  brief  grace  period  to  exert  some  influ¬ 
ence  on  untested  and  potentially  explo¬ 
sive  programs  that  OEO,  without  the 
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benefit  of  much  experience,  may  be  will¬ 
ing  to  approve. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  when 
OEO  has  presumably  settled  down  into 
a  sound  operating  pattern,  the  right  of 
the  Governor  to  veto  a  program  under 
section  209c  is  automatically  repealed. 

In  other  words,  the  law,  under  my 
amendment,  remains  as  is  until  June  30 
of  next  year.  That  is  what  the  amend¬ 
ment  does.  It  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
compromise.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  his  courtesy  in  explaining 
the  proposal  before  us.  I  point  out,  as 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
said,  that  this  is  the  third  time  we  have 
faced  up  to  the  issue.  I  hope  we  shall 
face  up  to  it  finally.  I  am  delighted  that 
we  are  to  have  a  vote  on  it.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Prouty 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  there¬ 
fore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  there¬ 
fore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 


The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr,  Bayh],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  43, 
nays,  43,  as  follows: 

[No.  224  Leg.] 

YEAS— 43 


Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Allott 

Hill 

Russell,  S.C. 

Bennett 

Holland 

Russell,  Ga. 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Salto  nstall 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

McIntyre 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Miller 

Tower 

Eliender 

Morton 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Fong 

Prouty 

NAYS — 43 

Anderson 

Jackson 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Javits 

Muskie 

Bass 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Nelson 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

Long,  Mo. 

Pas  tore 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Pell 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Proxmire 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Gore 

McGovern 

Symington 

Gruening 

McNamara 

Tydings 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Inouye 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 

-14 

Bayh 

Curtis 

Murphy 

Bible 

Dirksen 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Smathers 

Church 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Clark 

McGee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  on  the  amendment  is  43  yeas,  and 
43  nays.  The  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  committee  amendment  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  vote 
has  been  announced. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  no  more  amendments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  proposes 
an  amendment,  on  page  16,  strike  out 
and’,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph”. 

On  page  16,  line  22,  strike  out  the  pe¬ 
riod  and  quotation  marks  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof:  and”. 


On  page  16,  between  lines  22  and  23, 
insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(6)  which  has  been  submitted,  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the  program 
Is  to  be  located  and  which  has  not  been  dis¬ 
approved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such 
submission. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  still  in  the  Chamber,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  another  variation  of  the  Governor’s 
veto  discussion.  I  shall  not  take  very 
much  more  time  than  has  been  taken 
on  some  of  the  other  amendments,  but 
I  believe  it  is  important  enough  to  make 
some  comments  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

My  amendment  would  put  back  into 
the  bill  the  Governor’s  right  of  veto  on 
the  community  action  programs  only. 

Senators  will  remember  that  the  action 
of  the  Senate  committee  by  a  one-vote 
majority  struck  from  the  bill  the  right 
of  veto  in  the  work  training  programs, 
the  work  study  programs,  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs,  and  the  adult  basic 
education  programs.  It  left  in  the  veto 
right  on  the  Jobs  Corps  and  on  one 
other  section. 

The  pending  amendment  would  put 
it  back  in  on  the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams,  which  are  at  least  of  as  much 
importance  as  are  the  Job  Corps  pro¬ 
grams  within  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Why  am  I  taking  this?  Why  am  I 
doing  it?  One  point  to  which  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  the  great 
expansion  of  funds  which  will  be  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  particular  program  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  authorization  for  fiscal  1965  for 
the  community  action  program  total,  for 
title  II,  was  $340  million;  $259.1  million 
was  used  for  the  actual  expenditures 
under  title  II,  which  included  community 
action  programs,  and  adult  basic  educa¬ 
tion  programs. 

On  this  particular  proposal  for  this 
year,  backed  by  the  committee,  $30  mil¬ 
lion  only  will  be  spent  for  adult  educa¬ 
tion;  but  the  community  action  program 
is  being  raised  from  the  $259  million 
which  was  spent  last  year  to  $880  mil¬ 
lion.  This  is  at  least  three  and  a  half 
times  what  was  spent  last  year. 

These  are  the  very  programs  which 
have  been  the  root  cause  of  a  great  many 
of  the  problems  into  which  the  poverty 
program  is  running.  That  is,  communi¬ 
ty  action  programs  are  the  ones  which  or¬ 
ganize  the  poor  through  some  local,  po¬ 
litically  ambitious  person  who  tries  to  or¬ 
ganize  them  into  a  political  unit  of  his 
own.  They  are  not  coordinated  with  the 
existing  agencies  which  are  providing 
programs  in  this  same  field,  whether 
they  be  governmental  State  agencies, 
governmental  Federal  agencies,  or  pri¬ 
vate  voluntary  associations. 

They  are  the  ones  to  which  reference 
was  made,  obviously,  in  connection  with 
Mayor  Yorty’s  telegram  of  yesterday, 
which  was  read  into  the  Record  by  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
It  strikes  me  that  this  is  one  area  where 
the  need  for  the  Governor’s  veto  is  readily 
apparent. 
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I  happen  to  know — at  least  I  believe  I 
do — that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] — I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  in  the  Chamber 
at  present — was  so  vehement  on  this 
point  was  that  his  Governor,  in  Texas, 
was  using  at  least  the  threat  of  a  veto 
in  order  to  try  to  have  community  action 
programs  in  that  State  coordinated  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  structure. 

What  have  we  in  support  of  this  kind 
of  proposal?  The  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  will 
be  found  in  the  committee  report.  On 
page  83,  there  are  comments  from  two 
Democratic  Governors  and  two  Republi¬ 
can  Governors  asserting  that  the  veto 
right  needs  to  be  kept.  Those  Governors, 
at  that  time,  were  shooting  for  the  whole 
works. 

By  one  or  two  votes  we  have  been 
beaten  down  in  our  efforts  to  retain  the 
Governor’s  veto. 

I  cannot  conceive  why  we  have  been 
beaten,  but  we  have ;  and  now  I  am  saying 
in  all  sincerity — and  I  believe  in  all  jus¬ 
tification — that  the  need  for  a  Governor’s 
veto  is  at  least  apparent  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  action  programs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair) . 
Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  as  presently 
written,  directed  toward  the  community 
action  programs? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  figures  did  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  cite,  reflecting  the 
increase  in  the  monetary  allocation  to 
this  program  as  it  will  be  financed  in  the 
ensuing  year,  as  compared  to  the  money 
which  was  given  in  the  original  bill? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Last  year,  on  the 
community  action  programs,  we  spent 
$240.1  million. 

This  year  we  shall  be  authorizing  an 
expenditure  of  $850  million.  Last  year, 
on  the  adult  basic  education  program, 
we  spent  $19  million.  This  year  it  is 
proposed  to  spend  $30  million.  The 
great  increase  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill,  which  is  being  presented  here, 
is  in  the  community  action  program, 
which,  as  I  said,  is  the  focus  of  infection, 
as  far  as  these  programs  are  concerned, 
that  the  poverty  program  is  having. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Although  this  may 
sound  repetitious,  I  should  like  again 
to  ask  the  question:  If  the  veto  power 
is  given,  under  the  present  composition 
of  the  political  complexion  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  in  the  50  States,  33  Democratic 
Governors  will  be  vested  with  the  power 
of  the  veto,  and  17  Republican  Gover¬ 
nors.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  has  brought  out  that  fact  again. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Therefore,  if  politics 
are  to  be  played  in  connection  with  the 
veto,  it  will  have  to  be  played  by  the 
Democrats,  if  that  factor  is  to  be  the 
dominating  factor  in  the  spending  of 
this  money.  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  has  brought  out  that  fact  again. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Again  to  be  repeti¬ 
tious,  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  all  but 
one  of  the  Governors  voted  in  favor 
of  the  resolution  asking  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  veto  power  as  it  existed  in 
the  original  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  I  am  still  trying  to 
find  out  who  that  one  Governor  was,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  his  name. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  was  the  Governor 
of  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  His  name  is  Brown. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  new  fact  that  I  had  not  known.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California  for 
supplying  the  information. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  note  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  stressed  the  fact 
again  that  49  of  the  50  Governors 
favored  the  veto. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  said  all  but  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Forty-nine  of  the 
fifty  Governors  favored  the  veto.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  Senate  has 
already  expressed  itself  on  this  issue  at 
least  three,  if  not  four,  times. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  hope  it  will  express 
itself  a  couple  of  more  times,  and  I  hope 
favorably. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  this  program  was  urged  for  adop¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  arguments  made  to  in¬ 
duce  Senators  to  vote  for  it  was  that  pro¬ 
tection  would 'be  furnished  against  un¬ 
reasonable  intrusion  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  political  situation  that 
prevailed  in  the  various  States,  and  that 
that  protection  would  be  giving  to  the 
Governors  the  power  of  the  veto. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct.  I  personally  had  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  those  assurances 
would  work.  It  is  readily  apparent  from 
the  testimony  that  those  assurances  have 
not  worked,  because  person  after  per¬ 
son  in  the  political  structure  of  each  of 
the  50  States  has  complained  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  about  the  political  impli¬ 
cations  that  are  being  used  and  the  or¬ 
ganizations  that  are  being  set  up,  and 
the  disruption  of  government  that  has 
resulted  from  the  intrusion  in  the  com¬ 
munity  action  program  and  the  lack  of 
responsible  leadership  in  it,  and  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  people  who  have  been 
involved  as  supervisors  or  organizers,  and 
who  have  been  paid  salaries  by  OEO,  are 
in  fact,  people  of  dubious  reputation,  to 
say  the  least.  This  is  a  crime.  It  should 
not  happen  this  way.  About  the  only  so¬ 
lution  we  have  left  in  clearing  up  this 
situation  is  to  permit  the  Governor,  when 
he  sees  someone  put  in  charge  of  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  who  should  not 
be  put  in  charge  of  it  or  who  sees  a  pro¬ 
gram  set  up  that  does  not  make  any 
sense,  to  exercise  the  right  of  the  veto,  or 
at  least  to  threaten  it — at  least  to  threat¬ 
en  it — until  he  can  have  some  changes 
made,  so  that  it  will  fall  within  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  private.  State,  government  action 
in  this  same  field. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  should  like  to  give  one 
example  to  the  Senator,  which  occurred 
in  my  State  of  Arizona,  where  the  Saf- 
ford  Area  Council  employed  an  individual 
who  was  once  a  State  representative. 
Since  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  mentioned  the  opposite  politi¬ 
cal  party  to  mine,  I  should  say  that  this 
man  was  a  representative  of  that  party. 

He  was  convicted  in  1961  of  falsifying 
documents  which  enabled  aliens  to  work 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  given  con¬ 
current  sentences  on  four  counts  of  falsi¬ 
fying  documents  and  on  two  contempt 
charges,  totaling  2  y2  years.  He  was  pa¬ 
roled  in  January  1962,  9  months  after  he 
began  his  prison  term.  Now  he  is  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  employ  of  the  Salford  Area 
Council  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  fact  came  to 
the  Senator’s  attention  only  within  the 
past  few  weeks.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  a  typical 
example.  I  appreciate  the  Senator’s 
bringing  out  what  is  obviously  a  dis¬ 
graceful  fact  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  therefore  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  evidence  that  was  presented  to 
the  committee  on  the  bill.  However,  I 
have  a  recollection  that  the  mayors  of 
the  Nation  also  have  complained  about 
the  ability,  under  the  present  setup,  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  circumvent 
the  governmental  jurisdiction  of  the 
mayors  in  the  assignment  of  these  mon¬ 
eys  to  what  are  called  the  community 
action  committees.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  tell  me  whether  there  has 
been  a  revelation  of  that  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  mayors  of  the  country? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes;  it  has  been 
very  strongly  expressed.  I  can  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  by  referring  him 
to  page  60  of  our  minority  views,  in  the 
last  paragraph,  where  we  bring  out  quite 
clearly  these  facts: 

Another  widely  publicized  shortcoming  of 
the  war  on  poverty  is  the  failure  to  coordi¬ 
nate  Federal  actions  with  State,  local,  and 
private  programs.  Time  and  again  we  have 
heard  protests  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  was  bypassing  either  local  gov¬ 
ernments  or  the  poor  in  establishing  local 
programs. 

These  are  the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams. 

Early  in  June  of  this  year  a  group  of  big- 
city  mayors  attempted  to  get  the  TJ.S.  Con¬ 
ference  of  Mayors  to  approve  a  resolution 
highly  critical  of  OEO.  The  proposed  reso¬ 
lution  would  have  accused  OEO  of  “trying  to 
wreck  local  government  by  setting  the  poor 
against  city  hall.”  The  resolution,  drafted 
by  two  Democratic  mayors  of  big  cities,  was 
stopped  at  the  last  minute  at  the  urging  of 
the  administration.  The  mayor  of  Syracuse 
pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  his  other 
problems  the  poor  in  that  city  were  being 
"urged  to  storm  city  hall.” 

“Urge  to  storm  city  hall” — at  a  time 
when  our  country  is  facing  px-oblems 
growing  out  of  riots  and  demonstrations. 
Although  these  words  were  not  meant  in 
that  frame  of  reference,  they  can  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  much  misunderstanding. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
views  expressed  by  the  mayors  were: 
“We  are  the  duly  elected  governmental 
officials  in  the  community,  yet  under  the 
program  we  are  being  circumvented 
through  the  assignment  of  these  moneys 
to  nongovernmental  agencies  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program”? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  I  continue  to  read  from 
my  minority  views: 

Governors  have  argued  that  the  only  way 
they  have  been  able  to  get  OEO  to  consult 
with  and  advise  State  antipoverty  agencies 
has  been  to  threaten  use  of  the  Governors’ 
veto. 

I  read  another  sentence: 

Other  local  programs  have  been  set  up 
without  consultation  with  local  charities 
experienced  In  the  local  problems  and  often 
without  any  representation  of  the  poor. 

There  has  been  a  series  of  horror 
stories  in  the  discussions  that  have  been 
going  on  during  the  past  2  days,  and  in 
the  reports,  and  they  lead  me  to  believe 
that  if  we  are  to  retain  any  semblance 
of  sense  in  this  vastly  expanded  program 
of  community  action,  we  must  have  the 
veto  right  reserved. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  summarize,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  chief  executives  of 
the  States  and  the  chief  executives  of  the 
municipalities — substantially  as  far  as 
municipalities  are  concerned,  and  prac¬ 
tically  fully  as  far  as  the  States  are  con¬ 
cerned — manifested  a  protest  against  the 
circumvention  of  the  authority  granted 
by  the  people  to  the  Governors  and  the 
mayors  in  the  running  of  government? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  brought  up  the  point. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  not  true,  or  has  it 
not  been  established  that  not  only  the 
Governors,  but  the  mayors,  seem  to  de¬ 
sire  to  retain  the  gubernatorial  veto 
power,  at  least  under  the  community  ac¬ 
tion  program?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  far  as  we  know, 
that  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
33  of  the  Governors  in  the  United  States 
are  Democrats? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Thirty-three  of  the 
Governors  are  Democrats. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
most  of  the  mayors  of  the  big  cities  that 
stand  to  profit  by  the  program  or  to  bene¬ 
fit  by  it  are  Democrats? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Regretfully,  I  would 
say  that  that  is  also  true. 

Mr.  TOWER.  So  the  Democrats  ex¬ 
ercise  State  and  local  political  control. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Then  a  vote  on  the  part 
of  a  Democratic  Senator  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  will  be  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in 
the  State  and  the  local  officials  of  their 
own  party.  Is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  such  votes 
could  easily  be  interpreted  in  that  way, 
and  probably  should  be. 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  it  would  be 
interesting  for  us  to  record  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  will  cast  a  vote  of  no  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Democratic  Governors  and 
mayors  of  this  country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  talked 
with  some  Democratic  Governors.  They 
feel  that  they  may  have  been  deluded  on 
this  question  of  a  Governor’s  veto. 

For  example,  consider  a  State  where 
segregation  sentiment  is  strong. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  permit  me  to  interrupt? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  make  crys¬ 
tal  clear  that  the  Senator  is  not  referring 
to  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  that 
I  am  not  referring  to  the  State  of  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Very  well. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  such  a 
segregationist  State,  the  Governor  must 
walk  a  delicate  tightrope  between  allow¬ 
ing  into  his  State  integrated,  federally- 
sponsored  projects  and  keeping  out  these 
Federal  funds,  which  will  do  much  good 
for  all  the  State’s  citizens. 

That  Governor  says,  “Do  not  throw 
that  hot  potato  in  my  lap.  If  I  have  to 
veto  the  program  or  approve  it,  I  shall 
get  either  one  side  against  me  or  the 
other.  I  should  like  to  get  along  with 
both  of  them.”  That  Governor  may  very 
well  say:  “Will  you  please  bypass  my 
office?  Do  not  say  that  I  asked  for  the 
program,  but  get  it  done.” 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the  whole 
difficulty  is  about.  Senators  could  be 
throwing  hot  potatoes  in  the  laps  of  their 
Governors,  and  Governors  just  do  not 
want  it  that  way.  They  want  to  get 
along  with  everybody.  They  want  to  love 
their  neighbors. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator 
states - 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Why  would 
Governors  want  the  veto?  One  reason 
could  be  that  they  want  the  program  to 
fail.  It  could  be  a  complete  failure  in 
New  York,  it  could  be  a  complete  failure 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  could  be  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  in  Michigan  if  those  Gover¬ 
nors  took  advantage  of  a  veto  to  make 
it  so.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  would,  but 
it  could  happen  this  way. 

It  has  been  said,  “The  Republicans  will 
get  with  you  southern  Democrats  on  this 
program.  You  are  afraid  some  southern 
Governor  might  run  against  you.  So 
throw  this  hot  potato  in  his  lap  and  make 
him  lose  of  lot  of  votes,  and  then  fix  it 
up  with  the  northern  Republican  Gov¬ 
ernors.”  They  say,  “We  will  mess  this 
thing  up  so  badly  that  we  will  hurt  the 
President  and  get  the  payroll  at  the  same 
time.” 

This  could  be  one  of  the  sweetest  Re¬ 
publican  deals  imaginable  if  they  wanted 
to  make  it  so.  I  spoke  to  a  number  of 
Governors  on  the  telephone,  that  re¬ 
versed  their  position.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  have 
the  floor. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  if 
what  he  lias  stated  is  the  position  of 
Governor  McKeithen.  Is  that  what  he 
has  expressed  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  not 
like  to  single  out  any  Governor,  but  I 
will  say  this  about  my  Governor.  He  is 
a  good  Governor.  He  is  a  conscien¬ 
tious  man.  He  has  not  asked  me  to  vote 
differently  from  my  conscience. 

The  Senator  comes  from  Texas.  I 
have  some  doubt  that  Governor  Con- 
nally  would  be  Governor  of  Texas  unless 
he  had  the  President’s  support.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Connally  used  to  work  under  the 
President.  In  my  opinion — and  I  make 
this  statement  after  some  meditation — 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  thinks  that  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough  was  never  more  right 
in  his  life  than  he  is  about  this — as  much 
as  he  likes  and  admires  Tom  Connally. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
referring  to  John  Connally. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  reminded  me  of  that.  Tom 
Connally  was  a  great  Senator  from  his 
State.  In  the  past  the  President  has 
expressed  himself  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
sabotaging  programs. 

He  said  to  me,  “Senator,  what  will 
kill  a  program,  and  hurt  me,  1s  that 
someone  will  insist  on  making  me  take 
an  incompetent  individual  to  run  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  his  State.” 

Some  State  senator  or  State  legis¬ 
lator  might  come  to  the  Governor  and 
say,  “Governor,  I  would  be  willing  to 
support  your  projects.” 

Let  us  face  it.  That  Governor  is  not 
as  much  interested  in  the  Governor’s 
salary  as  he  is  in  the  prestige  and  au¬ 
thority  that  goes  with  the  job. 

So  the  legislator  might  say,  “I  would 
be  willing  to  vote  for  your  projects  pro¬ 
vided  you  let  me  name  my  brother-in- 
law,  who  is  without  a  job,  to  take  charge 
of  the  local  community  program.  Put 
him  on  a  salary,  and  I  will  be  willing 
to  work  to  let  you  have  a  project  that 
you  may  want.” 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator  so  that  he  may 
ask  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  I 
have  made  my  point. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Before  I  yield  fur¬ 
ther,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  last  year, 
on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  to  insert  in  the 
bill  a  provision  for  a  veto,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  voted  for  the  amend¬ 
ment.  So  obviously  he  has  had  a  change 
of  heart  since  that  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Since  the 
Senator  has  used  my  name,  will  he  yield 
to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  I  voted 
for  it.  What  did  we  get?  We  got  as 
head  of  our  program  a  man  that  many 
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felt  would  not  make  the  program  go. 
Fortunately  after  the  matter  was  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  Governor  he  made  a 
change  in  appointments  and  came  up 
with  men  who  appear  to  be  doing  a  good 
job. 

Why  should  a  Governor  appoint  men 
like  that?  Why  should  we  not  get 
honest,  decent  men  to  administer  the 
program  in  Louisiana,  Colorado,  or  any 
other  State?  I  do  not  understand.  Con¬ 
sider  what  happened  in  my  State.  So 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  any  Governor 
might  have  a  veto,  but  they  could  use 
this  power  to  put  in  people  who  are  not 
capable  by  either  ability  or  conviction  to 
do  a  good  job. 

What  we  are  worried  about  is  that  we 
shall  be  given  an  incompetent,  and  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  fire  him  because  some 
Governor  holds  the  right  of  veto. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  four  cases - 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  trust  that 
the  Senator  does  not  desire  us  to  put 
such  men  in  charge  of  our  programs  to 
I  make  sure  that  they  do  not  succeed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  floor?  I  shall  not  be  shouted 
down  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  a  moment.  I 
wish  to  say  something  about  the  speech 
or  tirade  to  which  we  have  just  listened. 
It  strikes  me  that  we  have  something 
more  important  to  consider  than  whether 
a  Governor  is  in  an  embarrassing  polit¬ 
ical  spot  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  basic  principle  is  whether  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  will  move  in  and  take 
over  the  whole  program  that  has  been 
adopted  originally  and  for  which  the 
people  voted,  through  their  mayors,  city 
councils,  and  State  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Here  they  are  not  going  to  give  the 
elected  heads  the  right  to  determine 
whether  this  is  going  to  fit  in  with  their 
program. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  must  adopt  a 
principle.  It  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  the  Governor  is  in  a  polit¬ 
ically  embarrassing  position,  or  whether 
his  friend  is  or  is  not  a  Democrat.  I 
do  not  see  how  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  insofar  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned  this 
is  not  a  personal  matter  or  a  partisan 
matter. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  agrees  completely  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  a  very  great  principle  is  involved 
here:  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  continue 
the  tradition  in  our  country,  and  the  law 
for  180  years,  that  we  have  a  dual  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  government, 
both  sovereign  in  their  spheres?  Shall 
we  or  shall  we  not  allow  the  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  a  State  who,  as  the  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive,  has  been  named  by  his  people 
and  knows  his  people  and  his  State  prob¬ 
ably  better  than  any  other  individual 
living,  to  have  any  say  about  the  proj¬ 


ects  under  this  program  which  are  pro¬ 
posed  for  his  State? 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned  he  only  wishes  to  set  the  rec¬ 
ord  straight  on  one  matter — this  is  not 
a  Republican  conspiracy.  If  Senators 
will  look  at  the  list  of  rollcalls  through¬ 
out  the  time  this  issue  has  been  discussed 
by  the  Senate,  they  will  find  that  a  good 
many  former  Governors  of  Southern 
States  have  been  voting  for  these  amend¬ 
ments  and  none  against  them. 

Looking  around  I  note  two  former 
Governors  of  the  State  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina — former  Governors  who  have  been 
continuously  voting  in  that  particular 
group. 

I  note  that  two  Governors  from  the 
State  of  Georgia,  or  former  Governors, 
have  been  continually  voting  in  that 
group. 

I  note  that  one  former  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  been 
voting  in  that  group. 

I  note  that  one  former  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Florida  has  been  voting  in 
that  group. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  condition  may 
be  in  any  one  State  and  I  hope  there  is 
no  State  in  the  abject  condition  we  have 
heard  described  here  on  the  floor. 

But  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  concerned  I  know  that  the  people  of 
our  State  who  have  recently  elected  a 
Governor  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  something  like  700,000  or  800,000  votes, 
would  like  for  him  to  have  something  to 
say  about  projects  of  this  kind  which 
are  brought  into  communities  of  his 
State. 

I  believe  that  the  same  situation  ob¬ 
tains  in  reference  to  other  Southern 
States. 

I  believe  there  is  no  difference  between 
States  which  have  Democratic  Governors 
and  States  which  have  Republican  Gov¬ 
ernors.  The  people  of  the  several  States 
have  spoken  by  a  majority  for  whomever 
is  their  Governor. 

I  do  not  believe  it  makes  a  scintilla  of 
difference  whether  that  Governor  belongs 
to  one  party  or  to  the  other  party. 

The  real  question  is:  Are  we  going  to 
continue  to  have  the  dual  system  of 
American  government? 

I  have  been  sitting  on  the  sidelines 
and  watching  as  we  have  been  passing 
legislation  through  the  last  several 
months  and  it  seems  to  me  that  almost 
with  every  passing  vote  we  have  been 
chipping  away  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  States  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
is  growing  bigger,  growing  greater,  grow¬ 
ing  more  unwieldy,  having  more  pressing 
problems  in  the  international  field,  and 
becoming  less  able  to  wisely  handle  local 
programs. 

We  have  been  consistently  trying  to 
downgrade  the  States  and  downgrade  the 
Governors  and  downgrade  State  and  lo¬ 
cal  government  and  downgrade  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  local  people.  I  believe  we 
have  slipped  much  too  far  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  already.  I  shall  hope  that  we  will 
not  continue  to  slip,  to  slide,  to  nosedive 
in  that  direction. 

I  remind  Senators  that  only  last  year 
this  particular  provision  was  voted  into 
this  bill  by  the  vote  of  80  to  7.  I  remind 


Senators,  as  to  what  I  believe  is  a  fact; 
I  do  not  believe  the  bill  could  have  been 
passed  last  year  without  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  status 
of  the  Governors  of  the  States. 

It  is  too  bad  that  we  have  slipped  so 
far  in  this  1  year  that  now  we  are  willing 
to  eradicate  the  Governors,  eradicate 
State  responsibility,  and  take  a  position 
here  on  the  floor  that  is  attempted  to  be 
made  partisan,  when  clearly  it  is  not. 

I  desire  the  Record  to  show  very  clearly 
that  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue  and  that 
in  my  judgment  the  Southern  States, 
as  they  have  been  referred  to,  and  other 
States  which  have  Democratic  Gover¬ 
nors,  are  just  as  much  interested  in  this 
issue  and  in  the  preservation  of  the 
American  form  of  government  and  the 
preservation  of  some  recognition  of  State 
independence  and  State  responsibility, 
as  are  those  States  which  have  Republi¬ 
can  Governors. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  this 
amendment  as  I  have  supported  the  pre¬ 
vious  amendments  of  this  kind,  both  last 
year  and  this. 

.  Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  His  speech  has  demon¬ 
strated  why.  It  was  magnificent.  I 
sincerely  appreciate  his  support. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  the  pending  amendment  there  be 
a  limitation  of  20  minutes,  10  minutes  to 
be  controlled  by  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  and 
10  minutes  to  be  controlled  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  have  an  under¬ 
standing  that  I  may  be  yielded  2  min¬ 
utes? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  do  not  understand  the  proposed 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  there  be  10 
minutes  to  a  side  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  have 
3  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Texas  has  been  mentioned.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  owes  his  present 
position  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  But,  in  that  connection,  the  polls 
show  that  in  Texas  the  Governor  is  more 
popular  than  the  President;  he  is  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  his  own  right. 

It  was  suggested  that  politics  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  administration  of  the 
present  program.  The  Governor  of  my 
State  is  not  of  my  party;  he  is  a  Demo¬ 
crat.  He  has  not  acted  through  politics; 
he  has  acted  with  dispatch.  He  favors 
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the  program.  He  has  acted  in  a  singu¬ 
larly  efficient  way.  He  has  drawn  no 
criticism  from  either  party  in  our  State 
for  the  way  he  has  acted  in  administer¬ 
ing  the  program.  He  is  certainly  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  favor  of  the  exercise  of  the 
gubernatorial  veto. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  that  has  been 
implied  is  that  this  program  is,  indeed, 
politically  motivated,  politically  oriented, 
and  politically  administered.  That  is 
why  it  should  not  have  been  enacted  in 
the  first  place.  It  will  continue  to  be 
administered  in  that  way,  whether  there 
is  a  gubernatorial  veto  or  not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  may  I  be  yielded  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Politics  gets 
into  the  program  when  someone  tries  to 
get  a  part  of  the  benefits  for  his  people. 
Local  governments  are  willing  to  go 
along  and  initiate  a  program  if  they 
feel  their  people  will  benefit.  Suppose 
the  local  government  has  contributed 
$100,000,  and  the  Federal  Government 
$900,000.  Neither  the  Governor  nor  the 
State  government  has  contributed  a 
nickel.  But  suppose  there  is  an  influen¬ 
tial  State  politician  who  goes  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  says,  “Governor,  I  will  do  you 
a  big  favor.  All  you  must  do  is  to  put 
my  brother-in-law  in  charge  of  the  new 
antipoverty  program.”  Therefore,  the 
Governor  takes  the  brother-in-law,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  record.  Maybe  every¬ 
thing  that  we  find  out  about  him  is  bad. 
But  he  is  put  in  charge  of  the  program. 
That  is  practically  a  guarantee  that  the 
program  will  not  succeed.  That  is  what 
what  we  are  trying  to  get  away  from. 

Let  us  say  that  the  Governor  happens 
to  be  against  the  President.  Let  us  say 
he  does  not  want  the  program  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  He  tells  the  influential  politician, 
“I  would  not  hire  your  brother-in-law  to 
be  dog  catcher,  but  I  will  give  him  the 
job  of  running  this  Federal  program.” 

We  should  not  make  it  possible  for 
something  like  this  to  happen. 

It  is  possible  that  Governors  of  a  po¬ 
litical  party  different  from  the  President 
could  try  to  use  this  method  to  gain  po¬ 
litical  advantage.  They  could  conceiv¬ 
ably  sabotage  a  program  then  point  to 
it  as  a  failure  of  the  administration. 

It  is  true  that  Southern  Governors  at¬ 
tended  this  Governor’s  conference  where 
an  agreement  was  apparently  reached 
that  Governors  should  have  this  veto. 

However  it  is  my  feeling  that  when 
most  of  them  got  back  home  and  thought 
over  the  situation  they  were  inclined  to 
let  their  Senators  go  uninstructed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  that  I  be  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  want  to  wind  up  by  saying  this: 
Along  the  lines  I  have  discussed,  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  could  use  this  veto  to 


bring  criticism  to  a  Democratic  program 
and  a  Democratic  President.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  give  them  the  power  to 
do  that.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  directed  at  the  heart  of 
the  community  action  program.  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
seen  how  narrow  the  issues  can  be.  Gov¬ 
ernors  will  be  deprived  of  their  veto  be¬ 
cause  a  Senator  does  not  like  his  partic¬ 
ular  Governor.  We  have  an  opportunity 
here  to  vote  an  expression  of  confidence 
in  our.  Governors.  If  we  like  our  Gov¬ 
ernors  and  think  that  they  can  be  trust¬ 
ed  in  establishing  the  proper  execution 
of  this  program  to  help  the  poor,  we 
should  want  them  to  have  the  veto.  If 
we  do  not  trust  them,  we  would  not  want 
them  to  have  the  veto. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Governors 
Rockefeller,  Romney,  and  Scranton.  In 
my  judgment,  all  three  of  those  Gov¬ 
ernors,  and  many  others,  have  compiled 
an  excellent  record  for  responsible  ad¬ 
ministration  and  have  cherished  and 
protected  the  rights  of  persons  involved 
and  affected,  the  people  who  are  trying 
to  administer  the  program  at  the  local 
level. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  has  made  reference  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  corruption  in  the  Governor’s 
office  of  his  State.  The  possibility  of 
corruption  is  multiplied  manyfold  by 
the  danger  existing  in  city  halls  and  in 
local  administrations  throughout  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  profess  any  expertise  on  this  partic¬ 
ular  amendment. 

I  rise  merely  to  remind  my  col¬ 
leagues — I  am  sure  they  already  know 
it — that,  on  our  very  limited  side  of  the 
aisle,  we  have  some  rather  distinguished 
Governors. 

I  start  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp¬ 
son],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  EMr.  Thurmond]. 

In  this  particular  case,  I  shall  abide 
by  their  opinion. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  a  few  more  moments  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  amendment. 

There  have  been  only  four  occasions 
in  which  the  veto  has  been  exercised. 
The  veto  has  been  exercised  once  in  the 
great  State  of  Florida,  once  in  the  great 
State  of  Alabama,  once  in  the  great 
State  of  Texas,  and  once  in  the  great 
State  of  Montana.  With  a  total  of  1,500 
projects  which  were  started,  the  veto 
has  been  exercised  only  four  times. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  we  tell  the  Governors  that 
we  are  going  to  comply  with  the  program 
and  cooperate  with  the  Governors  and 
give  them  some  authority  over  this  type 
of  program. 

I  cannot  see  how  we  could  eliminate 
this  and,  at  the  same  time,  expand  the 
program  by  three  and  one-half  to  four  > 
times  what  was  spent  last  year,  and  ere-  | 
ate  more  projects  in  the  local  areas  in 
which  the  Governor  would  have  no  voice 
as  to  what  would  happen,  and  create  any 
confidence  that  these  programs  will  be 
operated  in  conjunction  with  State  and 
private  efforts  in  the  same  field. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  will  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  basis,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  the  committee 
amendment.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  i 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  * 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy] .  If  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.” 
Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  Therefore, 

I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  .  If  he  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  .vote  “yea.” 

If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
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ginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  are  absent  on  of¬ 
ficial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark¬ 
man]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyom¬ 
ing  [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  abent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  has  been  previously  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[No.  225  Leg.] 

^  YEAS — 42 


Aiken 

Fong 

Pearson 

AUott 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hill 

Russell,  S.C. 

Boggs 

Holland 

Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

MiUer 

Tower 

Ervin 

Morton 

WUliams,  Del. 

Fannin 

Mundt 

NAYS— 43 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Bass 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Nelson 

Bayh 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Long,  Mo. 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Long,  La. 

Pell 

Case 

Magnuson 

Proxmire 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Fulbriglit 

McGovern 

Symington 

Gore 

McNamara 

Tydings 

Gruening 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Harris 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Monxoney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Hayden 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 

-15 

Bible 

Dirksen 

Murphy 

Byrd,  Va. 

Dodd 

Randolph 

Church 

Javits 

Robertson 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Curtis 

McGee 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Dominick’s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
!  agreed  to. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  proposes  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  on  page  20, 
line  2,  beginning  with  the  word  “Sec¬ 
tion”,  strike  everything  down  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  “  (c)  ”  on  line  4  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

At  the  end  of  section  209(c)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  add  this 
proviso: 

“Provided,  further.  That  the  Governor  of  a 
State  may  disapprove  a  plan  setting  forth  a 
contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan  or  other 
assistance  resulting  from  title  I  and  title 
II  of  this  Act  only  where  such  plan  would 
(1)  provide  for  or  permit  the  payment  of 
excessive  salaries  greater  in  amount  than  the 
annual  salary  of  the  highest  State  welfare 
official,  thereby  denying  a  proper  proportion 
of  aid  to  the  poor,  or  (2)  permit  political 
exploitation  of  the  poor,  or  (3)  ignore  or 
deny  the  rights  of  poor  people  to  adequate 
participation  in  the  planning  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  projects,  or  (4)  ignore  or  deny 
the  rights  of  the  poor  people  to  effective  rep¬ 
resentation  on  the  governing  or  policy  ad¬ 
visory  boards  of  community  action  agencies, 
or  (5)  permit  a  person  convicted  of  a  crime 
involving  moral  turpitude  to  become  or  re¬ 
main  an  officer  or  employee  of  an  agency 
conducting  a  community  action  program  if 
such  person  would  have  an  unwholesome 
influence  on  the  poor  people  to  be  served  by 
such  agency,  or  (6)  if  executed,  create  great 
social  unrest  and  serious  disturbances  of  the 
peace.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
further  voting  this  evening. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o’clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  prayer  tomorrow,  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  each 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  the  proposer  of  the 
amendment  and  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  or  whomever  they  may  wish  to 
designate. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  majority  leader  earlier 


and  explained  to  him  that  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  agreeable  to  me,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  I  may  request  a  little  more 
time,  particularly  on  one  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  that  he  will  receive  every  considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object - 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  this  applies  to 
amendments  which  may  be  offered  as 
well  as  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  restate  his  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
unanimous-consent  request  applies  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  which  is  pending  or  to  all  others 
as  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  all  others.  An 
hour  on  each  one. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Montana  mind  amending  his 
unanimous-consent  request  to  apply  to 
the  one  amendment  pending?  Then  we 
can  discuss  tomorrow  what  time  we  may 
need,  because  on  some  amendments  we 
may  need  more  time  than  on  others,  and 
I  would  not  wish  to  commit  myself  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Frankly,  I  have  no 
choice.  I  am  at  the  mercy  of  the  Senate 
or  any  Member  thereof.  This  suggestion 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Would  it  be  reasonable  to  have  it  apply 
only  to  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  There  is  one  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  shall  offer  which  may  re¬ 
quire  an  hour  on  each  side.  I  am  guess¬ 
ing  at  the  time.  Other  amendments 
probably  will  not  take  5  or  10  minutes. 
Therefore,  if  I  could  be  assured  of  an 
hour  on  my  amendment,  I  will  indicate 
to  the  majority  leader  which  one  it  will 
be  tomorrow - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator 
knows  that  I  am  following  the  sugges¬ 
tion  which  he  made  to  me.  I  talked  with 
him  three  or  four  times,  and  to  other 
Senators,  to  try  to  reach  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  and  I  failed.  Every 
time  a  unanimous-consent  request  has 
been  submitted,  the  initiative  has  come 
from  the  interested  party  on  that  side. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  wish  to  cooperate 
with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  add  further  to  this  one  amend¬ 
ment — 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  can  progress 
faster  that  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  the  request.  I  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  that  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
is  trying  to  achieve  the  goal  of  adjourn¬ 
ment  around  Labor  Day.  We  have 
plenty  of  business  to  take  care  of,  but  if 
we  are  going  to  make  that  date,  or  any 
date  approaching  it,  we  must  get  on  with 
the  business  on  the  calendar  which 
comes  from  the  committees. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  whatever 
the  Senate  wishes  will  be  done.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  request  is  made  that 
the  unanimous-consent  request  apply  to 
only  one  amendment,  I  will  make  that 
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request  at  this  time,  and  if  there  is  any 
objection,  I  shall  withdraw  that  request. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  any  objection,  I  shall  withdraw 
the  request,  and  we  will  take  our 
chances.  * 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object - 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  hour  on  the 
pending  amendment,  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  hope  to  have  the  Senate 
adjourn  somewhere  between  Labor  Day 
and  the  first  of  October - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  a  little  too  pessimistic,  from 
my  point  of  view. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  hope  so. 

I  sympathize  with  the  position  of  the 
majority  leader,  but  I  respectfully  ask, 
if  Members  of  this  body  who  are  offer¬ 
ing  all  these  amendments  with  respect  to 
the  power  of  the  Governor’s  veto  will  not 
object  to  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
except  on  one  amendment,  why  do  we 
not  continue  the  session  and  work  until 
10  o’clock  or  11  o’clock  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  leadership 
must  exercise  its  best  judgment.  In  view 
of  the  existing  circumstances,  there  will 
be  no  further  votes  tonight.  Let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
the  leadership  had  intended  to  stay  in 
session  until  8  o’clock  or  9  o’clock  this 
evening,  but  we  think  it  advisable  not 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  impose  one  further  reservation, 
or  have  it  understood,  that  in  case  we 
should  have  a  quorum  call,  live  or  other¬ 
wise,  that  it  will  not  be  taken  out  of  my 
time  at  least,  or  out  of  the  time  of  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  point  out  that  the  leadership  Is"1 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Senate.  Whatever 
any  Senator  wishes,  he  will  get. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a 
question. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  have  it 
quite  understood  that  whatever  any  Sen¬ 
ator  wishes,  he  will  get.  Any  Senator 
can  control  this  body  any  time  he  wishes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Let  me  say  respect¬ 
fully  to  the  majority  leader  that  all  we 
wish  is  an  opportunity  to  make  our  case. 

I  am  talking  about  my  amendment. 
I  am  sure  I  shall  want  to  have  a  live 
quorum  call  before  a  vote  is  had  on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  is  on 
notice.  The  Senator  has  had  plenty  of 
time  to  make  his  case  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  he  has  offered.  He  has  called  for 
three  or  four  live  quorum  calls,  so  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  Senators  would  be 
here  to  understand  what  the  amend¬ 
ments  provided.  They  have  all  been  im¬ 
portant  amendments,  to  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  has  given  great  con¬ 
sideration  and  much  time. 


After  starting  on  a  request  to  limit 
debate  to  1  hour,  30  minutes  to  a  side, 
on  all  amendments,  we  are  now  down  to 
an  agreement  to  limit  debate  to  1  hour 
on  one  amendment,  and  perhaps  up  to  2 
hours  on  another  amendment.  Now  we 
are  to  include  live  quorum  calls,  and  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing.  Whatever  the 
Senate  wishes  to  do,  it  can  do. 

I  include  that  request  in  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request  on  the  one  amend¬ 
ment,  Mr.  President,  although  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  worth  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  that  the  Senate 
may  understand,  the  unanimous-consent 
request  is  that  there  be  1  hour  of  debate 
allowed  on  the  amendment,  to  be  equally 
divided,  with  a  live  quorum  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
thereafter 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  desires  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  order  is  entered. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


August  18,  1965 


Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered,  That  effective  on  Thursday,  Au¬ 
gust  19,  1965,  immediately  following  the 
prayer,  further  debate  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  No.  403,  shall  be  limited  to  1 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  . 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AC 
AMENDMENTS— CONFERENCE  RE-\ 
PORT 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  5401)  to  amend  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strength¬ 
en  and  improve  the  national  transporta¬ 
tion  system,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  report  will  be  read  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  today.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 


The  Senate  amendment  of  the  House  bill 
is  a  complete  substitute  for  the  text  of 
the  House  bill,  but  differs  substantially 
from  the  House  bill  in  only  four  respect 
which  I  will  discuss  hereafter.  The  i 
ference  substitute  is  a  substitute  fonboth 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment.  /  -<%■ 

The  first  difference  upon  winch  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  is  as  follows:  Both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Sejrnte  amend¬ 
ment  amended  section  222<b)  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Act/Co  provide  that 
any  person  injured  as  /  result  of  opera¬ 
tions  by  another  person  in  clear  and  pat¬ 
ent  violation  of  operating  authority  re¬ 
quirements  of  tbymotor  carrier  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  acycould  apply  directly  to 
a  district  courtrof  the  United  States  for 
an  injunctior/to  restrain  such  violations. 
The  House  /Dill  contained  language  pro¬ 
viding  that  nothing  in  its  amendment  to 
section  222(b)  was  to  be  construed  to  de¬ 
prive  the  Commission  of  its  jurisdiction 
to  interpret  or  construe  certificates  of 
pu^nc  convenience  and  necessity,  per- 
s,  or  rules  and  regulations  issued  by 
e  Commission.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment.  The  conferees  agreed  that  this 
provision  in  the  House  bill  was  unneces¬ 
sary  in  view  of  the  provision  adopted  on 
the  House  floor  and  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  to  insure  that  the 
courts  could  not  be  used  to  decide  ini¬ 
tially  cases  involving  important  issues  of 
transportation  law  of  policy. 

The  second  difference  upon  which 
agreement  was  reached  is  as  follows: 
The  House  bill  amended  section  417(b) 
of  the  act — relating  to  freight  forward¬ 
ers — to  provide  that  any  person  injured 
as  a  result  of  operations  by  another  per¬ 
son  in  clear  and  patent  violation  of  op¬ 
erating  authority  requirements  of  the 
freight  forwarder  provisions  of  the  act 
could  apply  directly  to  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  such  violations.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  no  such  provisions 
allowing  injunctive  relief  against  persons 
violating  freight  forwarder  provisions  of 
the  act.  The  conference  substitute  is  the 
same  as  the  House  bill,  except  for  the 
omission  of  provisions  relating  to  juris- 
iction  of  the  Commission  to  interpret 
oK.  construe  permits  or  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Commission.  These 
provisions  relating  to  Commission  juris¬ 
diction  were  omitted  as  unnecessary  in 
accordance  with  the  omission  of  similar 
provision^,  from  the  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  222(b) 

The  langiWe  of  this  section  relating 
to  freight  forwarders  makes  it  clear  that 
private  suits  cokdd  be  entertained  only  in 
those  cases  where  the  violation  com¬ 
plained  of,  and  forwhich  relief  Is  sought, 
is  a  clear  and  patencodolation  of  the  law. 
This  section  required  the  posting  of  a 
bond,  and  calls  for  tne  recovery  of  at¬ 
torney’s  fees  and  court\osts  where  the 
action  is  not  warranted  b\the  facts  and 
circumstances. 

Further,  in  any  action  brought  under 
this  amendment,  the  Intersrfcde  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  could  notify  %he  dis¬ 
trict  court  in  which  the  action  is  pending 
that  the  Commission  intends  to  consider 
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13\  PERSONNEL;  MANPOWER.  Received  a  report  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  on  current  manpower  issues  in  the  Federal  Government- (H.  Rept.  8: 
x  20322 

14.  WATER. RESOURCES .  Rep.  Brock  spoke  in  support  of  his  bill,  H.  R.  10539, /to 

establish  a  national  water  resources  trust  fund  for  research  and  development 
of  water  resources  and  their  use.  p.  20310 

15.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  that  H.  R.  9567,  the  proposed 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  will  be  considered  next  week,  pp/  20299-300 

16.  ADJOURNED  until\Mon. ,  Aug.  23.  p.  20321 

SENATE 


17. 


POVERTY.  Passed  with  amendments  H.  R.  8283,  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  (pp.  20325,  20326-30,  20332-37,  20340-78).  Conferees  were  appointed 
(p.  20377).  The  bill  amends  title  III  (Special  Programs  to  Combat  Poverty  in 
Rural  Areas)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  so  as  to  make  clear  that  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  loans  to  cooperatives  organized  for  manufacturing  purposes  does 
not  prevent  loans  to  cooperatives  processing  dairy  products  or  similar  edible 
farm  products;  to  clarify  the  authority  granted  with  respect  to  the  types  and 
scope  of  assistance  and  the  institutions  through  which  assistance  may  be 
extended  to  migrant  workers  and  their  families;  and  to  authorize  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $55  million  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
title  III. 

Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  McGovern,  to  assure  that  benefits  under  the  legislation  are  distri¬ 
buted  equitably  between  the  urban  and  rural  areas,  pp.  2C353-54 
By  Sen.  Javits,  to  authorize  hearings  on  a  Governor's  request  regarding 

proposed  contracts,  agreements,  grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance  for 
carrying  out  titles  I  and  II  covering  youth  programs  for  urban  and  rural 
community  action  programs,  pp.  20354-57 
Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Prouty,  44-48,  and  Sen.  Dominick,  49-42,  to  permit  a  Governor's  veto 
on  youth,  urban  and  rural  community  action  programs,  pp.  20326-37 
By  Sen.  Prouty,  35-58,  to  provide  that  all  functions  under  title  III 

(relating  to  rural  areas)  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
pp.  20341-46 


L8.  STOCKPILE.  The  Ar^ied  Services  Committee  reported  without  aihendment  H.  R.  9544, 
to  authorize  the7  disposal,  without  regard  to  the  prescribed  q-month  waiting 
period,  of  approximately  620,000  long  tons  of  natural  rubber  fcrom  the  national 
stockpile  (S/  Rept.  626).  p.  20378  \ 

Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.R.  4152, 
means  for  expediting  the  retirement  of  Government  capital,  in  the 
intermediate  credit  banks,  including  an  increase  in  the  debt  'permitted 
in  relation  to  their  capital  and  provision  for  the  production  credit 
to  acquire  additional  capital  stock  therein,  and  to  provide\for 
locating  certain  earnings  of  such  banks  and  associations  to  their  users \ 

Rept.  630).  p.  20378  \ 
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(pREIGN  AID.  Agreed  to  244  to  150,  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7750,  the 
>reign  aid  authorization  bill  (pp.  20228-33).  See  Digest  152  for  item^/of 
interest. 

ip.  Udall  commended  the  Alliance  for  Progress  on  its  fourth  anniversary, 
pp.  '^315-6 


TRANSPORTi^TION.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  5401,  to/ amend  the 
Interstate.  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  national  trans¬ 
portation  system.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President/  pp.  2Q/vH-5 


STATE-JUSTICE-CqMMERCE- JUDICIARY  APPROPRIATION  BILL, 
report  on  this\ill,  H.  R.  8639.  pp.  20233-4 


Agreed/to  the  conference 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  7969,  /o  correct  certain 
errors  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  U.  S.  (p.  20228)/  Senate  conferees 


have  already  been  appointed.  / 

Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  5768,  to  exteno  for  an  additional  3-year 
period  (until  Nov.  7,  1968)  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
classifications  of  yarn  of  silk  (p.  20228).  Senate  conferees  have  not  yet  f~ 

been  appointed.  '  ' 


RESEARCH.  The  Interstate  and  foreign  Commerce'  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
H.  R.  3420,  to  provide  economicVgrowth  by  supporting  State  and  regional  centers 
to  place  the  findings  of  science\psefully/i.n  the  hands  of  American  enterprise 
(H.  Rept.  817).  p.  20322 


FOREIGN  SERVICE.  The  Foreign  Af fairs \2ommit tee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R. 
6277,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Adt\of  1946  (H.  Rept.  830).  p.  20322 


APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Coromit'tee  reported  without  amendment 
H.  R.  10586,  making  supplemental/ appropriations  to  HEW  for  fiscal  year  1966 
OL  Rept.  818).  p.  20322 


RECLAMATION.  A  subcommittee  A f  the  Interior  ancklnsular  Affairs  Committee  voted 
to  report  to  the  full  cornmixtee  with  amendment  H\  R.  4851,  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  /of  1956.  p.  D823 


c 


TRANSPORTATION  RESEARCH/  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to 
report  (but  did  not  a/tually  report)  with  amendment  HAR.  5863,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  development  in  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  p.  D823 


INSECTICIDES;  FISHERIES.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  vote/  to  report  to  the  full  committee  S.  1623,  to  aifthorize  a 
continuing  study  by  Interior  of  the  effects  of  insecticides,  herbicides, 
fungicides, /and  other  pesticides  upon  fish  and  wildlife  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing/losses,  and  H.  R.  23,  with  amendment,  to  authorize  Interior  to 
initiate  A  program  for  the  conservation  and  development  of  anadromo^s  fish  in 
cooperajrlon  with  the  States,  p.  D823 


ORGANISATION;  LAWS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  voted  to  keport 
to  fcne  full  committee  H.  R.  10104,  to  codify  the  general  and  permanent  laws 
ating  to  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government  and  to  its  employees 
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Thursday,  August  19,  1965 

( Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  August  18,  1965 ) 


r  Senate  met  at  12  o’clock  merld- 
1,  on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.lX»  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Father  of  all\whose  righteous  laws 
condemn,  and  at  last  break,  whatsoever 
bars  Thy  children  i^om  abundant  life, 
we  thank  Thee  for  thedegions  of  the  un¬ 
coerced  who  even  nowShi  the  name  of 
freedom  are  marching,  to'blast  a  way  for 
all  Thy  threatened  children  to  escape 
tribulation. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  clear\all  to  all 
freemen  to  help  build  a  highway  to  a 
realm  and  a  reign  of  peace  and  good  will, 
to  a  kingdom  of  human  rights  where 
mouths  shall  not  cry  for  bread,  whfe^e 
hands  and  feet  shall  not  be  shackle 
where  speech  shall  not  be  silenced, 
where  eyes  shall  not  be  bandaged,  and 
where  truth  shall  not  be  distorted  by 
lies  which  hide  the  light.  Save  us  from 
the  fatal  folly  of  being  unwilling  to  pay 
the  price  of  better  things. 

As  we  destroy  the  worst  things,  to 
make  ready  for  the  fairer  earth  of  our 
dreams,  treading  the  winepress  of  sor¬ 
row  and  sacrifice,  even  though  we  are 
called  to  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  may  we  fear  no  evil 
because  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  comfort 
and  strengthen  us. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  One 
whose  truth  makes  free.  Amen. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  programs  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
unanimous -consent  agreement,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty]  to  the  committee 
amendment.  Debate  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided,  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]. 


Mr. 
yield 
The 
tor 
min 


of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  August  18,  1965,  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre¬ 
taries. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today,  August  19,  1965,  he 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  which  had  previously 
^been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hous§ 
Representatives : 

LR.  1291.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  gfiil- 
dren\of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Dombrowski ; > 
H.R\7181.  An  act  to  provide  for  tile  com¬ 
memoration  of  certain  historical  /events  in 
the  StateXjf  Kansas,  and  for  othpr  purposes; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  lake  to  Ixk formed  bjr  the  waters  im¬ 
pounded  by  Stanford  Dam,  Canadian  River 
project,  Texas,  as  YLalgr  Meredith." 


SUBCOMMH 

SI 


TE  SES 


TGS  DURING 
5ION 


On  request"  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
'unanimous'  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  copyrights 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  was\author- 
ized  meet  during  the  session^  the 
,te  today. 

request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  andNjy 
.nimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the' 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  author¬ 
ized  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOURNAL 

!LD.  Mr.  President,  I 
minutes. 

PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
Montana  is  recognized  for  2 


MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  HON.  JOSEPH 
W.  MARTIN,  JR.,  OF  MASSACHU¬ 
SETTS,  TO  ACCEPT  A  FOREIGN 
DECORATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  605,  H.R.  10132. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bil/will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  tjill  (H.R. 
10132)  to  authorize  the  Honpi-able  Jo¬ 
seph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
former  Speaker  of  the  HQh.se  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  to  accept  the'  award  of  the 
Military  Order  of  Chri^c  with  the  rank  of 
grand  officer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana^ 

There  being”  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  t consider  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  tq/amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  oi>ahe  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

le  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
Sad  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  except  from  the  report 
(No.  622) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

This  bill  will  authorize  the  Honorable 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  to  accept  the  award  of  the  Military 
Order  of  Christ  with  the  rank  of  grand  officer 
tendered  by  the  Government  of  Portugal,  to¬ 
gether  with  any  decorations  and  documents 
evincing  this  award,  and  will  give  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Congress  to  such  acceptance  as 
required  by  section  9,  article  I  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Constitution  provides  in  article  I, 
section  9,  paragraph  8; 

‘‘No  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 
trust  under  [the  United  States]  *  *  *  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept 
of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of 
iny  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
foreign  state.” 

Executive  order  of  April  13,  1954,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  employees  of  the  executive 
brancih  further  provides  that  no  department 
is  to  request  congressional  approval  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  such  gifts  by  any  employee  until 
that  employee  has  retired  and  that  each 
agency  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
list  of  its  retired  personnel  for  whom  the 
department  is  holding  decorations,  etc.,  and 
directs  the  Secretary  to  compile  an  omnibus 
list  of  such  retired  persons  for  submission  to 
every  other  CongressX  This  order  does  not 
apply  to  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches. 

Since  the  end  of  World ’War  II,  Congress 
has  authorized  the  following  incumbent 
Members  to  accept  f  oreign\decorations : 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  (1956),  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Knowland  (1956),  and  Representa¬ 
tives  John  W.  McCormack  and  yohn  J. 
Rooney  (1957).  All  of  these  billsVwere 
passed  in  the  Senate  without  reference  to 
the  committee. 
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Since  1957  it  lias  been  the  practice  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  not  to  act 
favorably  on  bills  authorizing  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  rewards  by  incumbent  Members  of 
Congress.  \In  fact  last  year  the  Senate 
adopted  a  'cpmmittee  amendment  striking 
from  omnibuk  foreign  decorations  legislation 
the  name  of  ane  incumbent  Congressman. 
The  committee's  report  at  that  time  (S. 
Rept.  1520,  SeptAl,  1964)  explained  that — 
“this  action  constitutes  no  reflection  on  the 
individual  involved  Nor  the  donor  govern¬ 
ment,  but  merely  represents  the  committee’s 
traditional  views  in  nWtters  of  this  kind. 
On  at  least  13  occasions, Vhe  committee  has 
refused  to  approve  the  delivery  of  decora¬ 
tions,  awards,  or  present^  to  incumbent 
Members  of  Congress.” 

This  still  remains  the  polic^\of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  committee  stresses  \liat  its  ap¬ 
proval  of  H.R.  10132  does  not  constitute  a 
precedent  for  future  such  approvaV  but  is 
recognition  of  the  high  and  distinguished 
office  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  which  the  Honorable  Joseph.  W. 
Martin,  Jr.,  filled  with  great  distinction. 

Because  of  this  factor,  the  commits 
voted  to  report  H.R.  10132  favorably  to  theN 
Senate  and  recommend  that  the  Senate 
enact  the  bill. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu¬ 
tive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Charles  R.  Simpson,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  a  judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


EXECUTIVE  REPOR'j 
TEE  ON  ARMI 


Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Creer,  Regular  Air 
Force,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  tem¬ 
porary  appointments  in  the  Air  Force. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  I  report  favorably  the  nominations 
of  51  officers  for  appointments  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force  in  grades  not  above 
that  of  captain.  Since  these  names  have 
already  been  printed  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  in  order  to  save  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary’s 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

John  D.  Best,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force; 
and 

Walter  D.  Alexander,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other 
distinguished  military  students  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps,  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
further  reports  of  committees,  the 
cleric  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTIG 

The  ChW  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  E.  Maguire,  Sr.,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal\for  the  middle  /listrict  of 
Florida  for  a  term  of  4  year; 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT/Without  ob 
jection,  the  nomination  /is  confirmed. 


U.S.  CIRCI 


.JUDGE 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of/ 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  L^dor 
and  Public  Welfare : 

Stephen  Potkay,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  personnel  action  in  the  regular  corps 
of  the  Public  Health  Service;  and, 

Douglas  L.  Johnson,  and  sundry' other  per¬ 
sons,  for  personnel  action  in/the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


OF  COMMIT- 
SERVICES 


Mrs.  SMITH.  AjEr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Avmed.  Services,  I  report 
favorably  the  dominations  of  15  brig¬ 
adier  generals/and  40  major  generals  for 
temporary  ^Appointments  in  the  Air 
Force.  I  agK  that  these  names  be  printed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ytCE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
oiy  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as 
llows : 


The  Chief  Clerk'  read  \he  nomination 
of  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,\f  Ohio,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  in  the  Sixth  Circuit. 

The  VICE  ^RESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the/nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to/say  a  few  words  in  relation  to 
the  elevation,  if  such  it  is,  of  the  S«n-e- 
tary/of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  Anthony  J.  Cell 
rezze,  to  be  a  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the 
sixth  Circuit.  I  suppose  now  he  should 
be  referred  to  as  Judge  Celebrezze.  He 
has  made  an  outstanding  record  as  Sec¬ 
retary  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  He  has  been 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  leadership 
in  considering  proposed  legislation  which 
came  from  his  Department.  He  has 
shown  a  sure  touch,  a  common  touch, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  our  country,  which  I  believe 
speaks  well  for  a  man  of  his  caliber. 

Personally,  I  do  not  like  to  see  him 
leave  the  Cabinet  of  the  President,  but  I 
feel  that  he  is  entitled  to  this  new  posi¬ 
tion.  I  wish  him  well.  All  those  who 
come  before  him  can  be  sure  that  they 
will  receive  fair,  impartial,  and  just  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


August  19,  1965 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  busii^ss. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  necessary  for  the  quorum  call  to 
be  taken  from  the  time  allocated  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  will  permit 
me  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  yield  4  min¬ 
utes  to  my  colleague  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf]. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Montana  proceed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  read  edito¬ 
rials  and  seen  articles  criticizing  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
with  respect  to  the  American  Indian.  I 
have  had  prepared  a  general  statement 
as  to  how  the  act  has  operated  for  these 
impoverished  areas  of  America  and 
these  impoverished  individuals. 

At  times  Indian  tribes  have  worked 
with  their  local  communities  in  local 
operations  such  as  Project  Head  Start  or 
community  action  programs.  At  other 
times,  under  the  special  provisions  of  the 
act  that  goes  through  all  the  various 
titles,  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  as  a  tribal  council,  and  they  have 
had  their  own  programs  and  their  own 
organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  general  summary  to  which 
I  have  referred,  together  with  a  table  of 
the  various  Indian  organizations,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out,  however,  that  encouraging  as 
is  the  picture  so  far  as  Indians  and 
Indian  tribes  are  concerned,  a  statement 
from  a  Montana  member  of  the  tribal 
council  has  brought  into  focus  the  fact 
that  even  though  we  have  better  school¬ 
ing  for  our  Indian  people  through  Op¬ 
eration  Head  Start  and  we  have  in  op¬ 
eration  a  program  which  has  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  enabling  these  people  to  help 
thefnselves,  the  people  on  the  Indian  res- 
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ervations  need  jobs.  For  example,  we 
have  a  report  that  more  than  60,000  of 
the  labor  force  of  116,000  Indians  on  the 
reservations  are  currently  unemployed. 
So  these  programs,  desirable  and  as 
worth  while  as  they  are,  and  working  as 
well  as  they  have  worked,  still  do  not 
reach  the  primary  trouble  on  Indian 
reservations — the  need  for  jobs  on  re¬ 
servations  to  put  60,000  people  to  work. 

Welfare  is  fine  and  keeps  the  Indians 
from  starving,  but  welfare  is  not  the 
answer  to  people  who  have  demonstrated 
ability  to  handle  difficult  problems,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  the 
manufacture  of  electronic  equipment, 
and  so  forth,  once  given  the  opportunity. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  program  has 
worked  so  well  and  has  done  so  much 
for  the  Indians  and  the  reservations. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  put  this  report 
in  the  Record.  But  we  have  only  begun 
to  take  care  of  a  serious  American 
problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Exhibit  1 

General  Statement:  American  Indians — 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 

Indians  have  generally  responded  well  to 
the  opportunities  provided  under  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act.  Most  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  provided  under  the  various  titles  of 
the  act  are  complementary  to  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs’  programs,  and  Indian  appli¬ 
cants  are  familiar  with  the  benefits  to  be 
derived. 

The  work-training  program,  title  I-B,  has 
made  possible  a  tremendous  expansion  in 
summer  program  activity  for  Indian  young 
people.  Indian  communities  have  submitted 
more  than  50  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
proposals,  to  cost  more  than  $6  million,  and 
to  employ  and  train  more  than  9,000  Indian 
young  people. 

Work-study  funds,  under  title  I-C,  will  be 
available  at  many  colleges  and  universities 
next  school  year,  and  many  of  the  3,600  or 
more  Indian  students  who  will  be  enrolled  in 
colleges  next  fall  will  be  eligible  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  income  through  employment  on 
the  work-study  program.  College's  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  also  being  encouraged  to  es¬ 
tablish  off-campus  work-study  programs  on 
Indian  reservations,  and  assign  Indian  and 
non-Indian  students  to  employment  at  these 
locations  during  the  summer  months. 

More  than  60  Indian  communities  have 
submitted  community  action  programs  under 
title  II,  with  emphasis  on  extending  educa¬ 
tional  programs  of  various  types  and  at  all 
grade  levels.  These  communities  have  re¬ 
quested  more  than  $10  million  for  these  pro¬ 
grams.  Approximately  half  of  the  programs 
have  been  approved,  but  regrettably,  only 
a  half  dozen  have  been  funded  and  are  op¬ 
erating  at  this  time. 

The  Head  Start  program  for  preschool 
youngsters  has  gained  response  from  com¬ 
munities  with  predominantly  Indian  popu¬ 
lation  which  was  prompt  and  gratifying — 
if  all  the  requested  programs  are  approved 
and  funded,  more  than  10,000  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  will  enroll  in  this  program  this  sum¬ 
mer,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1  y2  million. 

Encouraging  as  this  picture  is,  a  statement 


by  a  member  of  the  tribal  council  on  a  Mon¬ 
tana  reservation  brings  into  sharp  focus  a 
need  which  is  not  being  met  by  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program. 

“Better  schooling  and  training  for  our 
young  people  is  all  right,  but  what  we  really 
need  is  jobs  here  on  the  reservation  *  *  *  if 
our  people  have  to  leave  the  reservation  to 
work  this  summer,  the  kids  won’t  be  here 
for  these  programs  they  are  talking  about.” 

A  member  of  a  South  Dakota  tribe  says, 
“I  believe  if  they  create  some  nonskilled 
labor  projects  so  all  can  work  in  such  proj¬ 
ects.”  A  Sioux  girl  writes,  “If  some  kind  of 
project  were  set  up  at  the  reservation  for 
Indian  men  and  women  to  work  at  and  earn 
their  financial  needs,  they  would  send  more 
of  their  children  to  school.” 

Family  counseling,  employment  counsel¬ 
ing,  and  motivation  toward  self-sufficiency 
through  employment,  all  become  rather 
meaningless  when  conducted  in  the  deadly 
apathy  of  the  reservation  where  earned  in¬ 
come  is  the  exception.  In  a  situation  where 
efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  a  strong 
family  base  from  which  youngsters  can 
emerge  equipped  to  compete  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  living,  a  father  with  no  job — or  who 
earns  less  than  his  son  earns  on  a  high  school 
work-training  program,  is  usually  not  the 
model  on  which  the  children  will  mold  de¬ 
sirable  attitudes  and  motivations. 

Unearned  income — public  assistance — is  a 
necessity  for  some,  but  without  constant 
attention  and  drive  toward  motivation,  it  can 
be  self-perpetuating. 

In  March  1965,  preliminary  tabulations 
show  Indian  reservations  reported  a  labor 
force  of  some  116,000  of  whom  more  than 
60,000  were  unemployed.  Yet,  these  same 
people  respond  well  when  work  opportunities 
are  immediately  available. 

If  each  reservation  had  approved  work 
projects  to  which  workers — male  and  fe¬ 
male — of  all  age  groups,  depending  only 
on  their  need  for  a  job,  could  be  employed, 
the  counseling,  training,  and  motivation  pro¬ 
grams  could  be  conducted  in  a  meaningful 
and  realistic  atmosphere. 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT :  AMERICAN  INDIANS - 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964 

American  Indians  are  participating  in  all 
programs  authorized  by  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964.  The  extent  of  Indian 
participation  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Job  Corps 

Ten  conservation  centers  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  for  construction  on  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions.  They  are:  Winslow  in  Arizona,  and 
Mexican  Springs  in  New  Mexico,  on  the  Nava¬ 
jo  Reservation:  Poston,  Colorado  River 
Reservation,  and  San  Carlos,  San  Carlos 
Reservation  in  Arizona;  Eight  Canyon,  Mes- 
calero  Reservation  in  New  Mexico;  Chippewa 
Ranch,  White  Earth  Reservation  in  Min¬ 
nesota;  Kicking  Horse,  Flathead  Reserva¬ 
tion  in  Montana;  Swiftbird,  Cheyenne  River 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota;  and  Neah  Bay, 
Makah  Reservation;  and  Fort  Simcoe,  Yakima 
Reservation  in  Washington.  An  amount  of 
$5,243,775  has  been  allotted  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  these  centers  and  $2,506,346  for  equip¬ 
ping  and  operating  them  for  a  total  of  $7,- 
750,129.  Two  centers  are  in  operation — 
Winslow  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  Neah  Bay  on  the  Makah  Reserva¬ 
tion  in  Washington.  The  size  of  the  centers 
vary  from  100  to  250;  the  Swiftbird  Conserva¬ 
tion  Center  in  South  Dakota  is  planned  for 
250. 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program 
provides  work-training  opportunities  for 
young  men  and  women  aged  16  to  21  while  in 
school  and  out  of  school.  Fifty-five  Indian 
communities  have  submitted  programs;  of 
these,  27  have  been  approved  for  an  amount 
of  $3,500,000.  More  than  9,000  Indian  young 
men  and  women  will  participate.  These 
young  people  will  work  part-time  in  hos¬ 
pitals,  schools,  libraries,  Government  offices, 
and  with  private,  nonprofit  agencies  while 
completing  high  school. 

Operation  Head  Start 
This  program  assists  communities  who  will 
organize  and  operate  preschool  programs 
that  will  ease  the  adjustment  of  young  chil¬ 
dren  entering  school  for  the  first  time  this 
fall.  Health  services,  as  well  as  verbal 
skills,  development  and  identification  of 
special  abilities  are  the  purposes  of  the 
program.  Of  20  applications  for  funds 
submitted  by  Indian  tribal  groups,  18  have 
been  approved  to  serve  more  than  1,600  chil¬ 
dren  at  a  total  cost  of  $271,000,  in  addition, 
more  than  65  local  school  districts  in  pre¬ 
dominantly  Indian  areas  are  sponsoring  Head 
Start  programs  to  include  over  9,000  children. 
More  than  $2  million  has  been  committeed 
for  these  programs. 

VISTA 

Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 
(VISTA) — the  Domestic  Peace  Corps — have 
already  18  workers  assigned  to  Indian  res¬ 
ervations  and  have  scheduled  classes  to  train 
several  hundred  more  volunteers  requested 
by  Indian  groups.  More  than  400  requests 
have  been  received  from  the  Indian  people 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  more  requests  will 
be  made. 

Community  action  program 
Indian  communities  have  submitted  66  re¬ 
quests  for  community  action  programs,  to¬ 
taling  more  than  $10  million.  There  have 
been  26  programs  approved  for  an  amount  of 
more  than  $2,500,000.  Included  in  the  pro¬ 
posals,  have  been  requests  for  adult  enrich¬ 
ment  programs;  evening  study  halls  for  stu¬ 
dents;  nursery  schools  and  day  care  centers 
for  children  of  working  parents;  family  coun¬ 
seling  and  guidance  clinics;  preemployment 
training  for  service  jobs;  homemaker’s  serv¬ 
ice;  manpower  availability  surveys  of  reserva¬ 
tions,  and  a  proposal  to  preserve  for  posterity 
Indian  legends,  folklore,  tribal  and  family 
histories  on  recordings  prepared  by  tribal 
elders. 

Title  III,  small  loans  to  individual  families 
About  150  individual  loans  have  been  ap¬ 
proved.  It  is  estimated  that  loans  average 
$1,700,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  $300  to 
the  maximum  of  $2,500. 

Title  IV,  loans  to  small  businesses 
One  loan  has  been  approved  to  an  Indian 
logger  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  for  an 
amount  of  $7,500.  With  this  loan  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  able  to  employ  an  additional  five 
to  ten  men. 

Title  V,  work-experience  programs 
Title  V  of  the  act  offers  unemployed  adult 
Indian  workers  an  opportunity  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  and  trained  for  permanent  employ¬ 
ment.  Two  work-experience  programs  thus 
far  have  been  approved.  These  are  at  Turtle 
Mountain,  N.  Dak.,  for  $458,400  and  at  Fort 
McDermitt,  Nev.,  for  an  amount  of  $180,700. 
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Aberdeen 

Anadarko 

Muskogee 

Billings 

Gallup 

Juneau 

Minne¬ 

apolis 

Phoenix 

(California 

1  NYC 
program) 

Portland 

Central 

office 

(Seminole 

and 

Cherokee) 

Total 

Community  action  programs: 

9 

None 

2 

4 

11 

2 

14 

14 

8 

2 

66 

$2, 038, 256 

4 

$90,000 

None 

$439, 942 

$2, 327, 887 

7 

$61, 422 

$2, 411, 654 

$1,  423, 531 

5 

$753, 445 

$571, 010 

$10, 117, 147 

None 

None 

7 

3 

None 

26 

$360, 246 

6 

None 

None 

$1,  060, 407 

None 

$611, 371 

$327, 070 

$91, 115 

None 

$2, 450, 209 

Head  Start  (tribal  sponsored): 

None 

1 

2 

1 

None 

3 

2 

4 

1 

20 

468 

120 

221 

60 

None 

242 

376 

142 

16 

1,645 

$92, 414 

4 

$20, 125 

35 

$30,577 

$13, 441 

None 

$36, 346 

$53, 061 

$21, 879 

3,647 

$271, 490 

Head  Start  (community  proposals  that 
include  Indians): 

6 

8 

10 

1 

2 

1 

2 

69 

256 

2,032 
$400. 083 

315 

2,418 

2, 377 

60 

260 

20 

1,575 

9, 913 

$44,  214 

14 

$58, 140 

4 

$396, 728 

$1, 044, 699 

$11, 658 

$37, 372 

$3, 548 

$249, 937 

$2, 246, 379 

Work  training,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps: 

2 

6 

3 

3 

1 

15 

6 

1 

55 

1,429 

97 

3, 317 

242 

945 

625 

40 

1, 817 

329 

149 

8,990 

Amount  of  funds _ 

$679,  786 

$79, 195 

$1,  613, 075 

$131, 167 

$603, 395 

$1, 383,  522 

$47,  344 

$1, 058, 940 

$109,003 

$145  900 
None 

$5,  871, 327 

Number  approved _ _ 

7 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

None 

7 

3 

27 

$360, 057 

56 

$49,  600 

$864, 820 

$43, 890 

$215, 160 

$1, 179, 700 

None 

$812, 300 

$25, 635 

None 

$3,  557, 162 

VISTA  workers: 

40 

37 

51 

51 

96 

v  60 

16 

407 

33 

None 

None 

None 

0 

0 

49 

10 

None 

0 

92 

6 

None 

0 

0 

8 

4 

None 

0 

18 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  is  rec¬ 
ognized.  How  much  time  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  amendment  would  permit  the 
Governor  of  each  State  to  veto  title  I 
and  title  2  projects,  which  would  promote 
abuses  and  prevent  the  proper  execution 
of  such  pi'ojects. 

The  amendment  would  not  restore  the 
full  Governor’s  veto  in  existing  law 
which  the  committee  deleted,  but  it 
permit  the  Governor  of  each  State  to 
veto  projects  which  would  promote  or 
permit  outrageous  abuses. 

Under  the  amendment,  a  Governor 
could  disapprove  a  plan  where  such  a 
plan  would — 

First.  Provide  for  or  permit  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  excessive  salaries  greater  in 
amount  than  the  annual  salary  of  the 
highest  State  welfare  official,  thereby 
denying  a  proper  proportion  of  aid  to  the 
poor. 

Second.  Permit  political  exploitation 
of  the  poor. 

Third.  Ignore  or  deny  the  rights  of 
poor  people  to  adequate  participation 
in  the  planning  and  administration  of 
projects. 

Fourth.  Ignore  or  deny  the  rights  of 
poor  people  to  effective  representation 
on  the  governing  or  policy  advisory 
boards  of  community  action  agencies. 

Fifth.  Permit  a  person  convicted  of  a 
crime  involving  moral  turpitude  to  be¬ 
come  or  remain  an  officer  or  employee  of 
an  agency  conducting  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  if  such  person  would  have 
an  unwholesome  influence  on  the  poor 
people  to  be  served  by  such  agency. 

Sixth.  If  executed,  create  great  social 
unrest  and  serious  disturbances  of  the 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  reaching  the  point 
where  we  are  losing  count  of  the  number 
of  times  we  have  voted  on  this  precise 
issue  in  principle. 


It  is  true  that  the  language  of  each 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  in  the 
past  2  or  3  days  on  the  subject  of  the 
Governors’  veto  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  previous  amendment,  but  in 
each  case  the  intent  is  the  same. 

The  Senate  thus  far  has  turned  down 
each  of  the  amendments  by  a  very  close 
margin.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  will  of  the  Senate  is  to 
accept  the  present  committee  position. 

I  hope  that  each  Senator,  regardless 
of  his  position  on  the  basic  issue,  will 
study  the  language  before  he  decides 
whether  or  not  to  have  his  name  recorded 
in  favor  of  the  provisions  of  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  It 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  desire  a  live 
quorum  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT;  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  disappointed  that  the  Senate 
has  rejected  by  very  close  margins  vari¬ 
ous  amendments  which  would  retain  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  Governor’s  right  of 
veto  under  various  projects  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  The  defeat  of  these  amend¬ 
ments  will  substitute  for  the  judgment  of 
the  Governors  the  opinion  of  remote 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  who  have 
little  contact  or  knowledge  about  the 
problems  of  the  poor  in  a  local  situation. 


At  a  recent  Governors’  conference,  a 
resolution  urging  Congress  to  keep  the 
Governor’s  veto  was  adopted  with  but 
one  dissenting  vote. 

My  own  convictions  are  clear.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  chief  executive  of  each 
State  should  have  the  right  to  disap¬ 
prove  any  project  or  activity  if  he  feels 
this  project  or  activity  is  not  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 

However,  those  of  us  who  hold  this 
view  have  been  defeated  by  the  narrowest 
of  margins  and  I  now  submit  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  permits  a  Governor  to  veto 
projects  only  where  they  would  promote 
or  permit  outrageous  abuses. 

Under  this  limited  veto  proposal,  a 
Governor  could  veto  a  plan  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  or  permits  the  payment  of 
excessive  salaries  greater  in  amount  than 
the  annual  salary  of  the  highest  State 
welfare  official,  thereby  denying  a  proper 
proportion  of  aid  to  the  poor. 

Certainly  a  veto  in  this  type  of  situa¬ 
tion  is  absolutely  justified.  A  man  who 
heads  up  a  neighborhood  agency  or  a 
local  or  citywide  project  should  not  be 
paid  a  salary  greater  than  the  chief 
State  welfare  official  whose  authority 
and  responsibility  cover  a  great  deal 
more  territory  and  people. 

Where  excessive  salaries  are  paid,  the 
poor  are  denied  their  proper  proportion 
of  aid,  and  the  Governor  certainly  ought 
to  be  able  to  disapprove  such  flagrant 
abuses. 

The  second  situation  in  which  my 
amendment  would  permit  a  Governor  to 
exercise  his  veto  power  would  be  where  a 
project  is  not  designed  to  elevate  the 
poor  and  give  them  a  fair  chance  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  but  is  instead  designed  to  exploit 
the  poor  for  political  purposes. 

We  have  seen  many  instances  of  the 
distortion  off  the  antipoverty  program  for 
political  purposes.  Jobs  have  been 
passed  out  to  ward  heelers  and  political 
bosses  who  know  how  to  exploit  the  poor, 
while  worthy  applicants  trained  in  so¬ 
cial  work  have  been  shunted  aside. 

“Giant  fiestas  of  political  patronage.” 
These  are  the  words  used  by  Chairman 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  the  House  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  actual  operation  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 
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Indeed,  one  Chicago  clergyman  said: 

How  do  you  think  we  poor  feel  when  we 
know  that  men  who  drive  Cadillacs,  eat 
3-inch  steaks,  and  sip  champagne  at 
luncheon  meetings,  discuss  our  future  while 
we  are  pushed  off  the  highways  of  self-help . 
and  told  to  keep  our  hats  in  hand. 

When  a  Governor  sees  that  a  project  is1, 
designed  for  political  exploitation  of  the 
poor,  should  he  not  have  the  full  au¬ 
thority  and  power  to  stop  such  out¬ 
rageous  activities? 

Another  case  in  which  the  Governor 
would  be  permitted  to  have  the  power 
of  disapproval  would  be  where  a  par¬ 
ticular  project  is  so  drawn  as  to  ignore 
or  deny  the  rights  of  poor  people  to  ade¬ 
quate  participation  in  its  planning  and 
administration,  or  where  the  plan  is  so 
drawn  as  to  ignore  or  deny  the  rights  of 
poor  people  to  effective  representation 
on  the~  governing-  or  policy  advisory 
boards  of  community  action  agencies. 

We  have  seen  case  after  case  where 
political  hacks  from  wealthy  suburbs  sit 
on  the  governing  boards  of  community 
action  agencies  while  able  poor  folks  who 
know  the  people  and  problems  of  a  given 
area  are  silenced  and  kicked  out  of  the 
decisionmaking  process. 

When  we  have  a  farm  program,  we 
consult  the  farmers.  When  we  have  a 
housing  program,  we  seek  out  those  who 
know  something  about  housing.  How 
then,  in  Heaven’s  name,  can  we  have 
projects  and  programs  that  will  effec¬ 
tively  aid  poor  people  without  giving  any 
voice  to  those  who  were  bom  in  poverty, 
who  have  lived  in  poverty,  and  who  want 
to  escape  from  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
also  permit  a  Governor  to  veto  a  project 
which  would  permit  a  person  convicted 
of  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude  to 
become  or  remain  an  officer  or  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  an  agency  conducting  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  if  such  person 
would  have  an  unwholesome  influence  on 
the  poor  people  to  be  served  by  the 
agency. 

One  Governor  brought  to  my  attention 
an  antipoverty  program  headed  by  a 
man  who  had  been  engaged  for  a  long 
time  in  all  kinds  of  shady  operations,  in 
collecting  or  extorting  money  from 
various  groups.  In  fact,  this  racketeer 
had  collected  fees  from  hundreds  of  war 
veterans  under  the  phony  gipse  that  he 
could  be  of  assistance  to  them. 

How  is  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Washington  to  know  about 
shady  individuals  such  as  this?  Do  we 
want  men  such  as  the  one  I  have  just 
mentioned,  who  have  a  record  of  cheat¬ 
ing  veterans  or  poor  people,  to  run  the 
antipoverty  programs?  Or  do  we  want 
a  Governor  to  be  able  to  nail  a  known 
thief  in  his  tracks  and  require  that  he 
be  ousted  before  project  approval  is 
given? 

In  his  minority  views,  cosigned  by 
Senators  Fannin  and  Murphy,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick]  points  out  that  in  Ari¬ 
zona  a  man  was  hired  to  serve  in  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program.  Among  his 
qualifications  were  two  convictions  for 
grave  offenses.  These  were  not  old 
crimes  but  recent  ones.  In  1960  the  in¬ 
dividual  was  jailed  for  violation  of  elec¬ 


tion  laws,  and  in  1964  he  was  imprisoned 
for  falsifying  documents. 

My  limited  veto  amendment  would 
permit  a  Governor  to  disapprove  a  plan 
if  an  exconvict  heads  up  or  works  for  an 
agency  conducting  a  community  action 
program,  if  he  feels  that  the  exconvict 
would  have  an  unwholesome  influence  on 
the  project. 

'  Moreover,  my  amendment  would  allow 
a  Governor  to  disapprove  a  plan  which, 
if  earned  out,  would  cause  great  social 
unrest  and  serious  disturbances  of  the 
peace. 

Nothing  can  ruin  a  program  quicker 
than  public  dissatisfaction.  And  if  a 
project  tends  to  divide  rather  than  unite 
people,  or  if  it  is  calculated  to  divert  aid 
away  from  those  for  whom  aid  was  in¬ 
tended,  then  certainly  we  are  going  to 
have  great  social  unrest  and  serious  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  peace. 

We  cannot  raise  the  hopes  of  poor  peo¬ 
ple — lead  them  to  believe  they  are  on 
their  way  out  of  a  rut  into  a  new  life — 
and  then  present  them  with  a  project 
that  they  know  is  a  hoax  from  start  to 
finish. 

Such  a  project  will  only  result  in  up¬ 
heaval  and  strife  among  our  people,  and 
a  Governor  should  have  the  right  to 
strike  at  trouble  before  trouble  begins. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  not  permit  a  Gover¬ 
nor  to  veto  a  title  I  or  title  II  project  for 
trifling  or  petty  considerations.  But  it 
would  allow  him  to  stop  projects  which 
would  promote  and  permit  abuses  of  the 
antipoverty  program. 

The  amendment  would  give  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  a  State  the  power  to  veto  a  plan 
only  if  the  plan  would : 

First.  Provide  for  or  permit  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  excessive  salaries  greater  in 
amount  than  the  annual  salary  of  the 
highest  State  welfare  official,  thereby 
denying  a  proper  proportion  of  aid  to 
the  poor; 

Second.  Permit  political  exploitation 
of  the  poor; 

Third.  Ignore  or  deny  the  rights  of 
poor  people  to  adequate  participation  in 
the  planning  and  administration  of 
projects; 

Fourth.  Ignore  or  deny  the  rights  of 
poor  people  to  effective  representation 
on  the  governing  or  policy  advisory 
boards  of  community  action  agencies; 

Fifth.  Permit  a  person  convicted  of  a 
crime  involving  moral  turpitude  to  be¬ 
come  or  remain  an  officer  or  employee  of 
an  agency  conducting  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  program  if  such  person  would  have 
an  unwholesome  influence  on  the  poor 
people  to  be  served  by  such  agency; 

Sixth.  If  executed,  create  great  social 
unrest  and  serious  disturbances  of  the 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized.  How  much  time 
does  he  yield  himself? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  six 


provisions  listed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  as  grounds  for  a 
Governor’s  veto  of  any  plan,  contract,  or 
agreement,  would  cover  every  conceivable 
circumstance.  Since  the  Governor 
would  be  the  one  to  make  the  decision, 
he  could  decide  in  any  case  that  a  plan 
would  create  social  unrest  or  a  serious 
disturbance  of  the  peace.  I  believe  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  shorten  the 
amendment  and  provide  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor  could,  at  his  whim,  decide  whether 
to  veto  a  plan.  That  would  accomplish 
the  same  purpose.  It  would  allow  the 
Governor  to  veto  any  plan  that  he  saw 
fit  to  veto,  for  any  reason  that  occurred 
to  him,  particularly  since  item  No.  6 
would  leave  it  in  his  discretion  to  make 
a  decision  as  to  whether  social  unrest 
would  be  created  as  a  consequence  of  the 
proposed  action.  There  would  be  no  ap¬ 
peal  from  that  action. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  this  amendment  would  merely 
establish  certain  criteria  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  would  have  to  follow.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  of  any  State  would  be  conscious  of 
the  problems  within  that  State.  He 
would  be  concerned  with  the  problems 
and  interests  of  the  voters  and  constitu¬ 
ents  of  that  State. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Governor  would  not 
take  any  advantage  of  the  authority 
granted  under  this  limited  veto  approach. 

I  believe  that  this  is  something  that  is 
desperately  needed.  We  have  seen  many 
examples  in  the  administration  of  the 
program  in  which  politics  has  raised  its 
ugly  head.  The  poor  have  been  ignored 
in  some  cases,  and  many  other  things 
have  happened  which  could  not  be  jus¬ 
tified. 

It  is  only  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
prevent  these  things  from  happening  in 
the  future  that  we  attempt  to  place  the 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  However,  by  the  same  token,  the 
Governor  must  be  guided  by  these  cri¬ 
teria.  No  Governor  would  take  action 
contrary  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
State  over  which  he  is  presiding. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  under  ti¬ 
tle  VI  the  Governor  might  require  that 
any  agreement,  plan,  or  contract  be 
amended  to  comply  precisely  with  what¬ 
ever  his  wish  might  be.  If  such  amend¬ 
ment  were  not  made,  the  Governor  would 
be  able  to  say  that  such  plan,  contract, 
or  agreement  would  create  social  unrest 
and  that  he  would  therefore  veto  it. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time  if  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  I  shall  perhaps  suggest  a  live 
quorum  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  be  permitted  to  speak  for  3  min¬ 
utes. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

SPECIAL  INDEMNITY  INSURANCE 

FOR'  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED 

FORCES  SERWNG  IN  COMBAT 

ZONES 

Mr.  MORTON.  mA  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  the  Senate  re¬ 
consider  the  third  reading^of  S.  2127  and 
the  vote  by  which  the  bilk  was  passed, 
and  proceed  to  the  ijrnmediattyjonsidera- 
tion  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bin  (S. 
2127)  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  in  order  to  provide  special  indem¬ 
nity  insurance  for  members  of  the  Armel 
Forces  serving  in  combat  zones. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  reconsider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment.  I  have 
cleared  this  matter  with  both  the  author 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  and  with  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new 
paragraph. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  but 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  shall 
explain  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  paragraph, 
as  follows : 

“(6)  Section  3107  of  such  title  is  amendec 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsej 
tion  as  follows: 

“‘(d)  If  the  surviving  spouse  of  a/de¬ 
ceased  person  covered  by  indemnity  insur¬ 
ance  has  remarried,  or  if  any  of  such  person’s 
children  are  not  in  the  custody  of  a  Surviving 
spouse,  all  or  any  part  of  the  indemnity  in¬ 
surance  otherwise  payable  to  such  spouse 
may  be  apportioned  on  behalf-'of  surviving 
children  or  parents  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator.’ ' 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mi/  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  to/ the  bill  that  was 
passed  on  the  call  m  the  calendar  yes¬ 
terday.  It  deals  With  indemnity  insur¬ 
ance  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
killed  in  combat  zones,  specifically  Viet¬ 
nam  at  the  present  time. 

Under  the'’  present  law,  any  pension, 
compensation,  or  indemnity  payment  can 
be  divided  between  a  widow  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,  or  in  any  way  that  the  Adminis¬ 
trator7  of  the  Veterans’  Administration 
chopses  to  divide  it. 

young  man  who  was  married  and 
2  small  children  was  killed  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 


legally  separated  from  his  wife,  but  she 
had  the  children.  He  had  made  her  the 
beneficiary  of  anything  that  would  ac¬ 
crue  to  his  estate  as  a  result  of  his  death. 

Subsequently,  she  had  remarried.  The 
children  are  now  with  the  grandparents, 
the  mother  and  father  of  the  boy  who 
was  killed.  The  boy’s  father  is  a  retired 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Air  Force.  The 
grandparents  are  raising  the  children. 

The  issue  is  how  to  divide  the  $10,000. 
Under  all  existing  laws,  the  money  could 
be  divided  as  the  Administrator  wished 
to  divide  it  or  as  he  considers  proper  and 
just.  However,  under  the  bill  that  was 
passed  yesterday,  it  would  be  mandatory 
that  the  money  go  to  the  widow  who  has 
remarried  and  has  adequate  support,  but 
who  is  not  supporting  her  own  chil¬ 
dren.  The  children  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  grandparents. 

This  amendment  would  permit  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion,  if,  in  his  judgment,  he  thinks  it  is 
right,  to  divide  the  amount  in  such  man- 
ler  as  he  considers  is  just, 
yl  have  discussed  this  amendment  withy 
tnh  author  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  fro; 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  with  the 
Senaror  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  They have 
both  agreed  to  accept  the  amendnfent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is\pn  agreeing  to  tKe  amend¬ 
ment  offeretr^y  the  Senato/  from  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

The  amendment  was  Agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bil 

The  bill  was  ordered\to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reaming,  anck^was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having/been  read  the  thirH^time,  the 
questionis,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  pill  was  passed,  as  follows: 

s.  2127 

An  ^ct  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Opde, 
order  to  provide  special  indemnity 
''surance  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forci 
serving  in  combat  zones,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  19  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

“§  789.  Special  indemnity  insurance  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serv¬ 
ing  in  combat  zones 

“(a)  Any  person  on  active  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces  in  a  combat  zone  shall,  as 
provided  in  this  section,  be  automatically 
insured  by  the  United  States,  without  cost 
to  such  person,  against  death  in  the  principal 
amount  of  $10,000.  Such  person  shall  be  in¬ 
sured  during  the  time  that  he  serves  in  a 
combat  zone,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  serving  in  a  combat  zone  at  the  time 
of  his  death  if  he  dies  outside  of  a  combat 
zone  and  (1)  his  death  is  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  have  been  the  direct  result 
of  an  injury  or  disease  incurred  while  serv¬ 
ing  in  a  combat  zone,  and  (2)  the  injury  or 
disease  from  which  such  person  died  was 
incurred  not  more  than  two  years  prior  to 
death. 

“(b)  Upon  certification  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned  of  the 
death  of  any  person  automatically  insured 


under  this  section,  the  Administrator  sha 
cause  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  as  provided 
in  subsection  (c)  only  to  the  surviving 
spouse,  child  or  children  (including  aystep- 
child,  adopted  child,  or  an  illegitimate  child 
if  the  latter  was  designated  as  beneficiary  by 
the  insured) ,  parent  (including  a  stepparent, 
parent  by  adoption,  or  person  who  stood  in 
loco  parentis  to  the  insured  at  any  time  prior 
to  entry  into  the  active  scrvfi'e  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  one  year)  .Brother,  or  sister 
of  the  insured,  including  ihose  of  the  half- 
blood  and  those  through/adoption.  The  in¬ 
sured  shall  have  the  right  to  designate  the 
beneficiary  or  beneficfifries  of  the  indemnity 
within  the  classes  herein  provided;  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  proportion?  of  the  principal  amount 
to  be  paid  to  each;  and  to  change  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  or  beneficiaries  without  the  consent 
thereof  but  ojfiy  within  the  classes  herein 
provided.  If/the  designated  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  do  not  survive  the  insured,  or 
if  none  has  been  designated,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall  make  payment  of  the  indemnity 
•  to  the^nrst  eligible  class  of  beneficiaries  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  set  forth  above,  and  in 
eqinfl  shares  if  the  class  is  composed  of  more 
than  one  person.  Unless  designated  other- 
se  by  the  insured,  the  term  ‘parent’  shall 
include  only  the  mother  and  father  who  last 
bore  that  relationship  to  the  insured.  Any 
installments  of  an  indemnity  not  paid  to  a 
beneficiary  during  such  beneficiary’s  lifetime 
shall  be  paid  to  the  named  contingent  bene¬ 
ficiary,  if  any;  otherwise,  to  the  beneficiary 
or  beneficiaries  within  the  permitted  class 
next  entitled  to  priority,  but  no  payment 
shall  be  made  to  the  estate  of  any  deceased 
person. 

"(c)  The  indemnity  shall  be  payable  in 
equal  monthly  installments  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  number  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  2(4  per  centum  per  annum. 

“(d)  In  the  event  any  person  was  covered 
at  the  time  of  his  death  by  automatic  in¬ 
demnity  under  this  section  and  was  also 
insured  against  such  death  under  a  contract 
of  national  service  life  insurance  or  United 
States  Government  life  insurance,  the  in¬ 
demnity  authorized  to  be  paid  hereunder 
shall  be  a  principal  amount  equal  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  amount  of  insurance  in 
force  at  the  time  of  death  and  $10,000. 

“(e)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations,  not 
inconsistent  with  this  section,  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  its  pin-poses. 

“(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
lay  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
this  section  for  the  payment  of  liabilities 
u  rider  this  section. 

r)  Any  person  guilty  of  mutiny,  treason, 
spying  or  desertion  shall  forfeit  all  rights 
to  an  indemnity  under  this  section,  but  res- 
torationNto  active  duty  after  commission  of 
any  such  Offense  shall  restore  all  rights  under 
this  sections.  No  indemnity  shall  be  payable 
for  death  inflicted  as  a  lawful  punishment 
for  crime  or  *or  military  or  naval  offense, 
except  when  inflicted  by  an  enemy,  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  President. 

“(h)  As  used  in.  this  section  the  term 
‘combat  zone’  meank  any  area  outside  the 
United  States  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  an  area  in  whicnuinits  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  Stages  have  engaged  in 
combat  operations  on  orVfter  January  1, 
1962,  and  before  such  dateVas  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  Presidential  proclamation.” 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  III  of  chap¬ 
ter  19  of  such  title  is  amended  By  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“789.  Special  indemnity  insurance  f!Sr  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Armed  Forces  ser>(ng  in 
combat  zones.” 

Sec.  2.  Title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  : 
ther  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  417(a)  is  amended — 
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(A\  By  deleting  therefrom  the  words  "un¬ 
der  section  724  of  this  title”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "in  effect  on  Jan¬ 
uary  l,  1969,  and  continued  in  effect  under 
section  724fa)  of  this  title”. 

(B)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “The 'prohibition  against  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  dependency  and  indemnity  compen¬ 
sation  contained  in  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  insureds  Vho  on  or  after  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  this  amendment  die  while  on 
active  duty  in  a  combat  zone  as  defined  in 
section  789  of  this  titi^.  or  within  120  days 
after  duty  in  such  a  zoneVor  ( 1 )  whose  death 
is  determined  by  the  Administrator  to  have 
been  the  direct  result  of  airinjury  or  disease 
incurred  while  serving  in  a  combat  zone,  and 

(2)  the  injury  or  disease  frona  which  such 
person  died  was  incurred  not  mofe  than  two 
years  prior  to  death.” 

(2)  Delete  from  the  last  sentence  of  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  section  704  the  words  "or 
section  725”  each  time  they  appear  a\d  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “section\725, 
or  section  726”. 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  724  is  rk 
pealed  and  the  following  new  subsections  are 
added  to  section  724: 

“(b)  After  the  date  of  enaotment  of  this 
subsection  any  person  who  is  on  active  duty 
with  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  combat  zone,  as 
defined  in  section  789  of  this  title,  for  a  con¬ 
tinuous  period  of  30  days  or  more  and  any 
person  hereafter  ordered  to  such  duty  under 
orders  for  30  days  or  more  in  such  a  combat 
zone,  who  is  insured  under  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  or  United  States  Government 
Life  Insurance  shall  be  entitled,  upon 
written  application,  to  a  waiver  (with  the 
right  to  a  refund  after  termination  of  such 
duty)  of  all  premiums  paid  on  term  insur¬ 
ance  and  that  portion  of  any  permanent  in¬ 
surance  premiums  paid  representing  the  cost 
of  the  pure  insurance  risk,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator.  All  premiums  due  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  the  waiver  is  in  effect  must  be 
timely  paid  to  maintain  the  insurance  in 
force.  Such  waiver  shall  apply  to  premiums 
becoming  due  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  following  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  subsection,  or  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  month  following  entry  on 
active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces  in  such 
a  combat  zone,  whichever  is  the  later  date, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  such  continuous 
active  duty  in  a  combat  zone  for  120  days 
thereafter;  however,  no  premium  becoming 
due  prior  to  the  date  of  application  for  waiver 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  waived  or 
refunded.  Any  premium  waiver  granted  un¬ 
der  this  subsection  on  a  participating  con-, 
tract  of  insurance  shall  render  such  insuranc 
nonparticipating  during  the  period  such  py 
mium  waiver  is  in  effect.  Upon  certification 
of  the  period  of  combat  zone  duty  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con¬ 
cerned,  and  upon  application  by  theAnsured, 
or  in  death  cases  by  the  benefichuy  of  his 
insurance,  the  Administrator  aifall  refund 
to  the  insured  or  to  the  beneficiary  the 
amount  of  premiums  waived  wilder  this  sub¬ 
section.  Premiums  on  term  insurance  waived 
under  this  subsection  shalKbe  refunded  with 
interest  as  determined  by' the  Administrator. 

"(c)  Whenever  benefits  become  payable 
because  of  the  matunty  of  such  insurance 
while  under  the  premium  waiver  provided 
by  this  section,  liability  for  the  payment  of 
such  benefits  shall  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  in  an  amount  which,  when  added  to 
any  reserve  or  the  policy  at  the  time  of  ma¬ 
turity,  will/equal  the  then  value  of  such 
benefits  udder  such  policy.  Where  life  con¬ 
tingencies  are  involved  in  the  calculation  of 
the  valde  of  such  benefits,  the  calculation  of 
such /'liability  or  liabilities  shall  be  based 
upon  such  mortality  table  or  tables  as  ..the 
istrator  may  prescribe  with  interest  at 
ie  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum  as  to 


National  Service  Life  Insurance  which  was 
participating  before  waiver  was  granted,  and 
3 '/i  per  centum  per  annum  as  to  United 
States  Government  Life  Insurance.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  transfer  from  time  to  time 
from  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
appropriation  to  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Fund  and  from  the  Military  and 
Naval  Insurance  appropriation  to  the  United 
States  Government  Life  Insurance  Fund 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.” 

(4)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  19,  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

“§  726.  Post-service  insurance  for  persons 
serving  in  combat  zones 
"(a)  Any  person  entitled  to  indemnity 
protection  under  section  789  of  this  title  who 
is  ordered  to  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces  in  a  combat  zone  as  defined  in  such 
section  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  more,  or 
who  served  in  such  zone  for  30  days  or  more, 
shall,  upon  application  in  writing  made  with¬ 
in  120  days  after  separation  from  active  duty 
and  payment  of  premiums  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided,  and  without  medical  examination,  be 
;ranted  insurance.  The  insurance  granted 
.der  this  section  shall  be  issued  upon  the 
stoe  terms  and  conditions  as  are  contained 
in  Standard  policies  of  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  except  (1)  term  insurance  maj 
not  b\  renewed  on  the  term  plan  after  the 
insured^  50th  birthday;  (2)  the  premium 
rates  for\erm  or  permanent  plan  insurance 
shall  be  based  on  the  1958  Commissioners 
Standard  Ordinary  Mortality  Table/  (3)  all 
cash,  loan,  extended  and  paid-up  insurance 
values  shall  bdYbased  on  the  1958  Commis¬ 
sioners  Standard.,  Ordinary  Mortality  Table; 
(4)  all  settlements  on  policies' involving  an¬ 
nuities  shall  be  calculated  An  the  basis  of 
the  Annuity  Table  fbr  19491  (5)  all  calcula¬ 
tions  in  connection  insurance  issued 

under  this  subsection  Stall  be  based  on  in¬ 
terest  at  the  rate  o y  3^4  per  centum  per 
annum;  (6)  the  insurance  shall  include  such 
other  changes  in  t^rms  and  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  determines  toMie  reasonable 
and  practicable?  (7)  the  insurance  and  any 
total  disability  income  provisions  attached 
thereto  shalkbe  on  a  nonparticipating  basis 
and  all  premiums  and  other  collections  there¬ 
for  shall  Joe  credited  to  a  revolving  fund  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States/and  the  payments  on  such  insurance 
and /total  disability  provision  shall  be  rnkfle 
directly  from  such  fund.  Appropriations 
s/fch  fund  are  hereby  authorized. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
set  aside  out  of  the  revolving  fund  estab¬ 
lished  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
such  reserve  amounts  as  may  be  required 
under  accepted  actuarial  principles  to  meet 
all  liabilities  on  insurance  issued  thereunder 
and  any  total  disability  income  provision 
attached  thereto.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  invest  in  and  to 
sell  and  retire  special  interest-bearing  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  United  States  for  the  account 
of  the  revolving  fund.  Such  obligations 
issued  for  this  purpose  shall  have  maturities 
fixed  with  due  regard  for  the  needs  of  the 
fund  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  average  market  yield  (computed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of 
market  quotations  as  of  the  end  of  the 
calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date  of 
issue)  on  all  marketable  interest-bearing  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  United  States  then  forming 
a  part  of  the  public  debt  which  are  not  due 
or  callable  until  after  the  expiration  of  four 
years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar  month; 
except  that  where  such  average  market  yield 
is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  the  rate  of  interest  of  such  obliga¬ 
tion  shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of 
1  per  centum  nearest  such  market  yield.” 

(5)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  chap¬ 


ter  19  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“726.  Post  service  insurance  for  persons  sery 
ing  in  combat  zones.” 

(6)  Section  3107  of  such  title  is  amejrcled 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sj/bsec- 
tion  as  follows: 

“(d)  If  the  surviving  spouse  at  a  de¬ 
ceased  person  covered  by  indemnity  insur¬ 
ance  has  remarried,  or  if  any  yf  such  per¬ 
son’s  children  are  not  in  the,-  custody  of  a 
surviving  spouse,  all  or  any,part  of  the  in¬ 
demnity  insurance  otherwise  payable  to  such 
spouse  may  be  apportioned  on  behalf  of 
surviving  children  or  parents  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Administrator.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed' 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that /“notion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  t o. 

/  - 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

fjk  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
treading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1196)  for  the  relief 
of  Wright  G.  James,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7750)  to  amend  further  the  For¬ 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5519)  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  language  training  to  be  given 
to  a  dependent  of  a  member  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  under 
certain  circumstances. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5768)  to 
extend  for  an  additional  temporary  pe¬ 
riod  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
■rtain  classifications  of  yarn  of  silk; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
thexlisagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
therein,  and  that  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  King 
of  California,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Keogh,  Mr. 
Byrnes  Vf  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Curtis,  and 
Mr.  Utt  w«-e  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Reuse  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  hao\disagreed  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7969)  to  correct 'certain  errors  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  ofv  the  United  States; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  anarthat  Mr.  Mills, 
Mr.  King  of  California,  Itfr-  Boggs,  Mr. 
Keogh,  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Curtis,  and  Mr.  Utt  werk,  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  th\House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  13190  for 
the  relief  of  Joseph  Durante,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senab 
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HOUSE.JBILL  referred 

The  bill  (H.ILl?H9)  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  Durante,  was'p^id  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the'^&ommittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  it 
will  be  a  live  quorum.  I  hope  the  at¬ 
taches  of  the  Senate  will  notify  Senators 
on  the  respective  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen¬ 
ators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

[No.  226  Leg.] 
Harris 

Moss 

Allott 

Hart 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Bass 

Hlckenlooper 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Pell 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Javlts 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Robertson 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Case 

Kuchel 

Russell,  Ga. 

Church 

Lausche 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Symington 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Ervin 

Miller 

Tydings 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fong 

Monroney 

WUliams,  Del. 

Fulbrlght 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gruening 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  LONG 

of  Louisiana.  I  announce 

that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara],  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  inas¬ 
much  as  few  Senators  were  able  to  be  in 
the  Chamber  during  the  explanation  of 
my  amendment,  I  should  like  to  go  over 
it  again  briefly,  and  for  that  purpose 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  grants  to  a  Governor  a 
limited  veto.  The  Governor  could  dis¬ 
approve  a  plan  if  such  plan  would — and 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  this  point — 
provide  for  or  permit  the  payment  of 
■excessive  salaries  greater  in  amount  than 
the  annual  salary  of  the  highest  State 
welfare  official,  thereby  denying  a  proper 
proportion  of  aid  to  the  poor. 

I  wonder  how  many  Senators  can 
conscientiously  object  to  that  proposal. 

Second,  it  would  outlaw  political  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  poor.  Can  any  Sena¬ 
tor,  in  good  conscience,  oppose  that 
provision? 

Third,  it  prevents  antipoverty  officials 
from  ignoring  or  denying  the  right  of 
poor  people  to  adequate  participation  in 
planning  and  administering  antipoverty 
projects.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  along  that  line,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  good  conscience 
every  Senator  should  support  that  part 
of  the  criteria. 

Fourth,  a  Governor  can  veto  a  plan 
when  it  will  ignore  or  deny  the  rights  of 
the  poor  people  to  effective  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  governing  or  policy  advisory 
boards  of  community  action  agencies. 

Fifth,  a  person  convicted  of  a  crime 
involving  moral  turpitude  cannot  con¬ 
trive  to  be  an  officer  or  employee  of  an 
agency  conducting  a  community  action 
program  if  the  Governor  finds  that  such 
person  would  have  an  unwholesome  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  poor  people  to  be  served 
by  such  program. 

Sixth,  the  Governor  would  have  the 
right  to  change  a  plan  if,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  its  execution  would  create  social 
unrest  and  serious  disturbances  of  the 
peace.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  “Conversations  with  Saul  Alinsky, 
Part  II,”  published  in  Harper’s  maga¬ 
zine  for  July  1965: 

Excerpts  From  Conversations  With 
Saul  Alinsky,  Part  II 

The  most  important  lesson  is  that  people 
don’t  get  opportunity  or  freedom  or  equality 
or  dignity  as  a  gift  or  an  act  of  charity. 
They  only  get  these  things  in  the  act  of 
taking  them  through  their  own  efforts. 
Nearly  every  American  city  still  needs  to 
learn  the  same  thing. 

That’s  why  the  poverty  program  is  turning 
into  a  prize  piece  of  political  pornography. 
It’s  a  huge  political  pork  barrel,  and  a  feeding 
trough  for  the  welfare  industry,  surrounded 
by  sanctimonious,  hyprocritical,  phony, 
moralistic  hogwash.  For  instance,  in  Chicago 
one  of  our  top  poverty  officials  is  dragging 
down  $22,500  and  before  that  he  was  making 
14  grand.  That’s  what  I  call  really  helping 
the  poor.  Directors  of  the  baby  city  halls 
which  are  called  Urban  Progress  Centers 
are  getting  about  $12,400.  Before  that  they 
were  averaging  between  $8,000  and  $9,000.  A 
police  detective  who  was  making  $7,000  is  now 
a  Credit  Education  Consultant  (you  figure 
out  what  that  means)  and  he  is  getting 
$10,000.  People  like  that  really  know  right 
down  to  the  guts  of  their  billfold  what 
Johnson  means  by  the  Great  Society.  Across 
the  country,  city  halls  have  their  commit¬ 
tees  on  economic  opportunity  to  identify 
what  they  call  positive  and  negative  programs 
and  leaders.  Positive  means  you  do  whatever 
city  hall  tells  you  to  do  and  negative 
means  you  are  so  subversive  that  you  think 
for  yourself. 
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Mr.  Alinsky  is  certainly  not  a  right¬ 
winger  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  He  describes  himself  as  a  radical, 
a  radical  who  is  dedicated  to  help  the 
poor. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  Washington  Post: 

In  a  telegram  to  Senator  George  Murphy, 
Republican,  of  California,  Yorty  spoke  of 
“a  reckless  effort  to  incite  the  poor  for  polit¬ 
ical  purposes,”  adding  that  the  funds  held 
up  by  Washington  “are  our  tax  funds.” 

Meanwhile,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
News  Service  reported  that  Yorty  wired 
President  Johnson  on  May  24  and  asked: 
“Does  OEO  really  want  to  fight  poverty  or 
fight  your  friends?” 

Yorty  told  the  President,  according  to  the 
report,  that  Los  Angeles  regional  director  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  issued 
directives  which  he  described  as  "confusing, 
changing,  and  chameleonic.” 

Shriver,  at  a  Washington  news  conference, 
said  he  considered  it  “unfortunate  that  a  few 
local  officials  in  Los  Angeles”  were  impeding 
the  development  of  an  antipoverty  commu¬ 
nity  action  program  for  the  city. 

The  people  who  are  being  helped  un¬ 
der  this  program  to  a  great  degree  are 
those  who  are  administering  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  Senator 
wishes  to  perpetuate  this  type  of  thing. 

Therefore  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Governors  will  be  given  a  limited  veto 
power.  If  the  Governor  of  California 
had  been  aware  of  the  situation  in  Los 
Angeles,  perhaps  the  problem  might 
never  have  arisen.  No  one  can  be  sure 
about  that,  of  course.  But  under  the 
existing  law  he  could  have  exercised  suf¬ 
ficient  influence  to  make  sure  that  the 
Los  Angeles  program  would  be  effective 
and  would  be  highly  valuable  to  the  poor 
people  of  that  city,  for  whom  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  designed.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  reasonable  and  honest  approach. 

We  could  cite  example  after  example 
in  which  great  latitude  has  been  taken 
by  some  of  the  people  administering  the 
program.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  estab¬ 
lishing  these  criteria  we  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  say  to  a  Governor,  “It  is  your 
responsibility  to  see  that  these  programs 
will  be  carried  out  effectively  and  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  interest  of  the  poor,  and 
that  the  poor  people  will  have  represen¬ 
tation  on  policy  advisory  boards.” 

The  amendment  is  worthy  of  our  seri¬ 
ous  consideration.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Senate  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  With  regard  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
about  Los  Angeles,  and  to  expand  on  the 
remai'ks  made  by  the  Senator,  the  mayor 
of  Los  Angeles  and  the  members  of  the 
supervisory  board  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
members  of  the  assembly  who  had  been 
working  to  put  into  operation  a  poverty 
program  all  agreed  in  my  presence,  as 
of  last  Monday,  that  there  had  been  a 
continuing  change  of  criteria  on  the  part 
of  the  head  of  the  office  in  Washington, 
Sargent  Shriver,  and  that  for  a  period 
of  2  months  they  had  begged  him  to  let 
them  know  what  the  guidelines  would 
be.  They  had  been  continually  changed, 
after  2  months,  they  were  able  to  get 
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Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Sargent  Shriver’s  as¬ 
sistants,  to  come  out  to  Los  Angeles. 
They  asked  me  to  come  out,  which  I 
have  done.  They  also  asked  Sargent 
Shriver  to  come  out.  They  wanted  to 
set  up  their  committee.  They  are  still 
in  the  process  of  setting  up  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  do  the  job,  which  very  obviously 
has  not  been  done.  The  poor  have  not 
been  helped.  The  net  result  has  been 
confusion  and  political  partisanship.  I 
might  add  that  the  partisanship  is  all 
within  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
Senator’s  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  people  whom  the  program  was  de¬ 
signed  to  help  in  many  instances  have 
been  exploited  by  those  who  are  admin¬ 
istering  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
interest  of  simple  justice  and  to  bring 
about  a  workable,  viable  program,  we 
should  establish  some  guidelines.  With¬ 
in  each  State  the  Governor  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  determine  far  better  than  some 
bureaucrat  in  Washington  the  needs  of 
his  State  and  of  the  people  who  reside 
in  the  State. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  point  out  the  fallacy  in  the 
argument  that  removing  the  Governor’s 
veto  is  taking  away  a  power  that  a  Gov¬ 
ernor  has.  The  Governor  never  had 
such  vast  power  until  we  conferred  it  last 
year. 

The  Governor  of  my  State,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  cannot  veto  projects  in  our  towns 
or  cities.  We  have  a  home  rule  provision 
in  our  constitution  providing  that  the 
State  government  cannot  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  counties  or  cities. 

The  majority  on  the  committee  merely 
proposes  to  return  the  powers  of  the 
Governor  to  the  status  in  which  it  was 
before  1964.  Our  proposal  is  not  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  away  some  powers  which 
the  Governor  had  before  January  1, 
1964;  it  is  an  endeavor  to  leave  those 
powers  where  they  were.  The  action  in 
the  committee  applies  only  to  locally  ini¬ 
tiated  programs,  the  programs  started 
by  the  people  themselves.  The  provi¬ 
sion  would  let  the  people  in  the  State 
originate  their  own  programs.  It  would 
preserve  local  self-government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  One  minute  re¬ 
mains  on  each  side. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  to  sum¬ 
marize,  I  wish  to  make  unmistakably 
clear  what  the  amendment  would  do.  It 
would  provide  a  limited  veto  for  Gov¬ 
ernors. 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
payment  of  excessive  salaries,  salaries 
greater  in  amount  than  the  annual  sal¬ 


ary  of  the  highest  State  welfare  official; 
thereby  a  proper  proportion  of  aid  to  the 
poor  would  not  be  denied. 

The  amendment  would  prevent  the 
political  exploitation  of  the  poor.  It 
would  prevent  denying  the  right  of  poor 
people  to  actively  participate  in  the 
planning  and  administration  of  projects. 
It  would  make  it  impossible  to  deny  the 
rights  of  poor  people  to  effective  repre¬ 
sentation  on  governing  or  policy  advisory 
board  of  community  agencies. 

The  amendment  would  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  person  convicted  of  a  crime  in¬ 
volving  moral  terpitude  to  become  or  to 
remain  in  office  or  as  an  employee  of  an 
agency  conducting  a  community  action 
program  if,  in  the  judgment  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernor,  such  person  would  have  an  un¬ 
wholesome  influence  on  the  poor  people 
to  be  served  by  such  agency. 

Lastly,  if  executed,  a  Governor  could 
veto  a  program  if,  in  his  judgment,  it 
would  create  great  social  unrest  and  ser¬ 
ious  disturbances  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds.  I  do  not  wish  the  rec¬ 
ord  to  be  closed  with  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  the  veto 
would  be  a  limited  veto. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
provide  an  unlimited  veto  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  since  he  would  be  empowered  to 
veto  any  program  if  he  should  think  that 
it  would  create  social  unrest.  The  pro¬ 
vision  would  make  the  Governor  of  a 
State  absolute  dictator  over  all  programs 
under  the  act. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  to  the  committee 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay”;  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  McNamara]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
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necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa¬ 
mara].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea”  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[No.  227  Leg.] 

YEAS — 44 


Aiken 

Fong 

Prouty 

Allott 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Hill 

Russell,  S.C. 

Boggs 

Holland 

Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

SaltonstaU 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.O. 

Scott 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Morton 

Tower 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Murphy 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fannin 

Pearson 

NAYS— 48 

Anderson 

Hart 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Bass 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bible 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Javits 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Neuberger 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Pell 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Proxmire 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Ribicoff 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Fulbright 

McGovern 

Tydings 

Gore 

McIntyre 

Williams,.  N.J. 

Gruening 

Metcalf 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Clark 

McGee 

Smathers 

Curtis 

McNamara 

Sparkman 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

So  Mr.  Prouty’s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  which 
I  shall  probably  not  ask  for  a  vote,  if  I 
may  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  should  be  stated  at 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  15, 
between  lines  18  and  19,  in  the  committee 
amendment,  insert  the  following  new 
section : 

JOB  CORPS - PAYMENTS  TO  EMPLOYMENT 

AGENCIES  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  103  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and 
adding  after  the  word  “terminated”  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Di¬ 

rector  shall  make  no  payments  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  to  any  organization  in  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  service  or  referring  candidates 
for  enrollment  in  the  Corps  or  names  of  such 
candidates.” 

Renumber  the  following  sections  ac¬ 
cordingly. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  ref¬ 
erence  has  been  made  on  a  number  of 
occasions  to  the  fact  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  paying  private 
employment  agencies  $80  for  each  person 
recruited  and  sent  to  a  Job  Corps.  I 
should  like  to  bring  this  practice  to  an 
end.  If  this  practice  is  going  on — and 
I  have  no  reason  to  think  it  is  not,  in 
view  of  the  testimony — it  strikes  me  that 
a  kind  of  bondage  or  bonded -labor  type 
of  operation  is  being  practiced.  An 
agency  is  paid  $80  to  recruit  labor  at 
a  low  wage  for  a  job  project.  In  many 
cases  it  is  a  project  in  which  the  recruits 
have  little  or  no  interest. 

The  employment  agency  profits  by 
sending  unskilled  labor  and  having  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  for  the 
$80,  recommend  that  the  man  be  sent  to 
the  Job  Corps. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  Congress 
does  not  sanction  this  type  of  operation. 
An  investigation  should  be  made  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
wherever  that  practice  is  going  on  the 
director  should  issue  rules  to  prevent 
the  practice  in  the  future. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  about  an 
amendment  such  as  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
understand  the  Senator.  Is  the  Senator 
saying  that  the  Director  has  used  some 
funds  appropriated  directly  under  the 
Department  to  pay  an  employment 
agency? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No.  I  make  no  such 
accusation.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
funds  have  been  used  from  Job  Corps  ap¬ 
propriations  to  pay  a  private  employ¬ 
ment  agency  for  recruiting  and  sending 
youths,  both  boys  and  girls,  to  the  Job 
Corps. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  I  am  trying  to 
get  clear  is  what  funds  have  been  used 
from  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  funds  to  which 
I  refer  have  been  appropriated  in  gen¬ 
eral  for  title  I  of  the  bill  and  allocated  bjy 
the  OEO  to  the  Job  Corps. 

Out  of  that  general  fund,  they  have 
been  using  a  part  of  the  money  for  pay¬ 
ment  to  employment  agencies  for  that 
purpose.  That  is  a  practice  that  ought 
to  stop. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Would  not  the  Direc¬ 
tor  have  to  approve  such  an  expendi¬ 
ture?  I  assume  that  he  would  be  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
talent.  However,  if  he  can  approve  of 
every  individual  expenditure  that  is  made 
in  the  individual  offices  or  by  the  admin¬ 
istrator  of  each  Job  Corps  project  in  each 
State,  I  would  be  surprised.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  would  have  the  time  to  do 
all  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Was  there  unrefuted 
testimony  given  to  that  effect  before  any 
of  the  committees? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Not  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  on  this  particular  point.  The  ques¬ 
tion  came  up  during  the  debate. 

A  series  of  articles  has  brought  out  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  practice  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  it 
is,  it  ought  to  stop. 

If  the  Senator  would  agree  that  we 
could  establish  a  pattern  declaring  that 


Congress  does  not  approve  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  and  that  the  Director  ought  to  take 
whatever  steps  were  necessary  to  stop  it, 
I  would  withdraw  my  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
listen  to  me  for  a  moment,  I  shall  read 
from  an  article  from  the  most  recent 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  This 
is  on  page  19882  of  the  Record.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Government,  besides  using  the  TJ.S. 
Employment  Service,  pays  some  private  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  $80  per  every  youth  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  trainee. 

One  charge  made  is  that  some  agencies,  in 
order  to  collect  as  many  $80  fees  as  possible, 
often  conceal  from  Government  screeners  the 
fact  that  some  applicants  have  criminal 
records. 

Standards  for  admission  to  the  Job  Corps — 
which  is  expected  to  number  40,000  by  the 
end  of  this  year — specifically  bar  criminals, 
drug  addicts,  and  youths  with  serious  emo¬ 
tional  or  psychological  disorders. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  charged,  hundreds  of 
youths  who  have  been  involved  in  serious 
crimes  have  turned  up  at  the  camps. 

Another  complaint  is  that  $80-a-head 
recruiters  lie  to  prospective  enrollees  about 
the  type  of  training  which  is  available  and 
give  them  a  false  impression  that  life  in  the 
Job  Corps  is  a  “country  club’’  existence. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
assertions  made  there.  However,  as  I 
understand,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  directed  solely  to  the  question 
of  paying  some  private  organization  a 
fee  for  referring  somebody  for  place¬ 
ment  in  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  to  the 

ommittee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
d  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  proposes 
an  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  “re¬ 
pealed.  Subsection  ‘(d)’  is  redesignated 
‘(c)’.”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “amended  by  striking  out  ‘title  I  and 
title  II’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘part  A 
of  title  II’  and  is  amended  further  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘any  State  or  local  public  agency  or’.” 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  Governor’s 
veto.  We  have  not  had  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  this  amendment.  I  wish 
to  discuss  it  once  more. 

I  believe  that  this  has  perhaps  as 
much  substance  as  any  previous  amend¬ 
ment.  They  have  all  involved  a  great 
deal  of  substance  and  principle. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that  the 
Governor  retain  the  right  to  veto  any 
community  action  program  run  by  a  non¬ 


governmental  unit.  In  any  case  in  which 
a  community  action  program  is  headed 
by  a  governmental  or  quasi-govern- 
mental  unit,  the  Governor’s  veto  is  not 
present.  However,  whenever  the  unit  is 
headed  by  a  so-called  voluntary  organi¬ 
zation,  a  group  of  citizens  who  suddenly 
get  together  and  decide  that  the  project 
is  of  some  interest  to  them,  the  Governor 
would  have  the  right  to  exercise  control 
by  exercising  his  veto,  or,  at  least,  by 
threatening  to  exercise  it,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  what  the  private  group 
is  doing  would  fit  in  with  other  govern¬ 
mental  efforts  in  this  field. 

I  frankly  cannot  conceive  of  any  more 
needed  mechanism  than  this  provision  to 
try  to  coordinate  the  program  for  the 
aid  of  the  deprived  areas  which  we  are 
trying  to  aid  in  this  poverty  war. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
community  action  programs  have  been 
under  attack  by  Democratic  mayors  and 
Republican  mayors,  by  Democratic  Gov¬ 
ernors  and  by  Republican  Governors. 
We  have  a  situation  under  which  the  ex¬ 
isting  program  has  been  funded  to  the 
tune  of  $259  million  last  year,  and  now 
suddenly  it  is  proposed  to  expand  the 
community  action  programs,  already 
under  attack,  from  $259  million  to  $850 
million  in  1  year,  when  the  program  is 
already  subject  to  sharp  criticism. 

The  only  possible  method  that  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  act  is  the  veto.  The  veto 
has  been  eliminated  in  the  committee 
bill.  Therefore,  my  position  is  to  say, 
“All  right.  You  have  beaten  everything 
else  down.  You  said  that  you  do  not 
want  the  Governors  to  exercise  any  con¬ 
trol  over  certain  of  these  programs. 

I  say  to  you,  at  least  let  them  have 
some  control  over  the  local  organizations 
which  are  not  affiliated  with  local  or 
State  governmental  units.”  Let  them 
have  some  control  over  the  local  volun¬ 
tary  groups  which  grow  up  like  mush-  * 
rooms  whenever  there  is  money  avail¬ 
able,  whether  or  not  such  groups  actually 
have  the  ability  to  accomplish  anything. 

How  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  be 
able  to  develop  a  meaningful  exercise  of 
a  program  of  help  to  the  poor  unless  we 
can  coordinate  programs,  whether  they 
are  local,  State,  or  Federal  groups? 

It  strikes  me  that,  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  presented  on  the 
floor  in  the  past  2Y2  days,  the  need  for 
this  provision  is  crystal  clear.  I  placed 
in  the  Record  information  with  respect 
to  the  Ypsilanti  township.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  discussed  it. 

I  asked  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]  about  it.  He  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  confused  about  it. 

Over  $188,000  of  so-called  poverty 
money  was  forced  into  a  community  that 
has  the  highest  income  level  of  any 
county  in  Michigan.  When  the  elected 
official  told  the  poverty  program  officials 
they  did  not  know  what  they  were  talking 
about  and  asked  them  to  take  back  the 
money  and  put  it  in  the  general  fund  so 
it  could  be  used  for  the  poor  where  it  was 
needed,  they  refused  to  do  it.  Why? 
Because  they  had  a  contract.  They  had 
all  kinds  of  research  programs  for  study. 
They  had  all  kinds  of  new  programs  they 
thought  were  going  to  be  helpful.  The 
local  organization  had  chosen  the  pro- 
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gram  and  was  not  about  to  be  deterred  by 
the  discovery  that  there  was  no  need  for 
the  program. 

That  is  a  typical  example.  Those  who 
organized  the  so-called  local  group  were 
professors  and  wives  of  professors  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  who  had  not 
toured  the  area  and  did  not  know  that 
much  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
modeling  and  revamping  to  make  it  a 
model  community.  Here  they  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  taking  $188,000,  which  does  not 
seem  to  amount  to  much  and  is  only  pea¬ 
nuts  when  compared  with  some  of  the 
money  being  spent  on  programs.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  should  go  to  the  poor. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  New  York, 
where  local  groups  have  been  created,  but 
have  not  bothered  to  coordinate  their 
efforts  with  other  governmental  units. 

I  can  say  with  conviction  that,  after 
all,  the  people  of  our  country  have  elected 
officials  to  their  town  councils,  county 
governments,  and  representatives  and 
senators  in  State  legislatures.  They  do 
this  every  2  or  4  years,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Those  people  are  put  into  those  positions 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  their  community. 
To  have  the  Federal  Government  sud¬ 
denly  inject  money  into  the  local  area  or 
local  organizational  group,  without  any 
control  over  them  of  any  kind,  sets  up  a 
completely  separate  government  area  to 
deal  with  problems  which  may  not  be  co¬ 
ordinated  in  any  way  with  respect  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  community. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  is  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  For  a  question. 

Has  the  Senator  any  information  as  to 
how  many  community  action  programs 
are  headed  or  operated  by  private  agen¬ 
cies? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  have  that 
information.  There  are  quite  a  few  of 
them.  Does  the  Senator  have  that  in¬ 
formation? 

Mr.  NELSON.  One  of  the  staff  mem¬ 
bers  went  to  find  out. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  there  are 
quite  a  few  around  the  country,  as  shown 
by  articles  from  daily  newspapers  which 
were  placed  into  the  Record,  which  have 
been  doing  a  fine  job  covering  the  war  on 
poverty  program  to  see  how  it  is  operat¬ 
ing.  But  I  do  not  have  those  figures. 

Let  me  make  one  last  plea  to  Senators 
who  are  present.  Any  time  a  program 
of  this  magnitude  and  depth  is  created 
and  started,  it  is  bound  to  run  into  prob¬ 
lems.  That  cannot  be  helped.  Any 
big,  nationwide  program,  I  say  with  all 
deference,  must  involve  overlapping  be¬ 
tween  Federal  departments  and  State 
governments.  This  particular  war  on 
poverty  has  run  into  more  problems 
than  any  well-principled  program  should 
have.  It  has  happened  because,  sud¬ 
denly,  masses  of  people  have  been  in¬ 
fected  with  the  fever  of  trying  to  do 
something  which  will  be  helpful  so  far  as 
the  poverty  program  is  concerned,  and 
which  will  be  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  voluntary 
organizations  using  maximum  efforts,  in 
their  own  way  and  with  their  own  funds, 


to  try  to  help  the  poverty  stricken.  One 
of  the  great  things  in  this  country  is  the 
voluntary  organizations  that  try  to  do 
this  very  thing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  point  out 
what  is  happening  in  many  places 
through  the  instrumentality  of  sup¬ 
posedly  aiding  the  poor  under  the  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  program. 

In  Ohio  a  person  who  labeled  himself 
as  an  expert,  previously  connected  writh 
the  AFL-CIO,  but  now  separated  from 
that  organization,  conceived  the  idea  of 
going  into  county  after  county,  advising 
supposed  civic  leaders  to  establish  a  com¬ 
munity  activity  in  the  war  against  pov¬ 
erty.  He  drew  up  the  plan.  He  told  the 
leaders  how  they  should  organize.  In 
one  instance  he  stated  that  the  objective 
was  to  give  advice  to  the  housewife  on 
how  she  should  shop.  They  were  told 
that  if  she  followed  the  advice,  financial 
savings  would  be  achieved.  He  set  up 
the  plan  and  organized  the  community 
agency.  In  each  instance  his  bill  was 
from  $4,000  to  $6,000. 

Those  applications  are  pending  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Office.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  thus  far  they  have  not  been 
granted.  However,  I  give  this  informa¬ 
tion  because  it  clearly  describes  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  allowing  programs  to  go  on  with¬ 
out  being  checked.  A  man  has  been 
going  from  county  to  county,  submitting 
the  same  prospectus,  and  in  each  in¬ 
stance  including  his  bill  of  about  $4,000 
to  $5,000,  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  is  exactly  on 
point  and  exactly  the  position  which  I 
have  been  trying  to  outline  with  my 
amendment,  and  I  am  sincerely  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  adding 
this  information  to  the  Record.  Not  only 
is  this  going  on  in  Ohio,  but  there  have 
also  been  many  instances  in  which  the 
National  Farmers  Union  has  been  active 
in  creating  community  action  programs 
and  operating  them.  It  has  been  said 
by  many  people,  including  members  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  themselves, 
that  this  provision  was  largely  designed 
for  political  purposes,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  really  getting  down  to  the 
poor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Complaints  came  to 
me  on  the  Ohio  programs,  pointing  out 
that  vacant  buildings  were  to  be  used 
at  extravagant  rentals,  completely  un¬ 
justified  by  their  capital  value. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  reminds  me 
of  the  women’s  Job  Corps  camp  in  Florida 
which  rented  a  hotel  for  18  months  at 
$250,000,  when  the  market  value  of  that 
hotel  was  $150,00  to  $200,000. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  creates 
so  many  difficult  problems.  That  is  why 
we  have  been  trying  to  give  some  control 
to  the  Governors  who  know  what  the 
situation  is  in  each  of  the  States,  and 
are  better  able  to  determine  whether  the 
local  group  sponsoring  the  program  is 
a  responsible  and  legitimate  group,  or 
whether  it  is  not. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  the  point  where 
I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  when 
I  was  talking  about  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions  doing  such  a  fabulous  job. 


I  have  often  thought  that  if  we  could 
put  together  their  energies  and  the  fund¬ 
ing  which  they  are  able  to  get,  and  oper¬ 
ate  on  as  a  joint  group,  they  would  quite 
possibly,  be  able  to  do  far  more  than  we 
shall  ever  accomplish  under  a  federally 
directed  program.  Each  one  of  the  vol¬ 
untary  associations  is  doing  this  with 
funds  which  have  been  contributed  to 
it  and  which  it  has  to  account  for  regu¬ 
larly.  This  is  being  done  on  gifts  and 
bequests.  But  the  Democrats  and  the 
administration  would  rather  have  a  Gov¬ 
ernment-dominated  program  paid  for 
by  Federal  funds. 

Actually,  it  is  nothing  but  taxpayers’ 
funds.  We  have  a  duty  as  responsible 
lawmakers  to  determine  that  this  money, 
when  it  is  spent,  will  be  spent  on  proper 
causes  and  on  something  which  is  for 
the  good  of  everyone.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  the  examples  which  have  been 
cited  over  and  over  again  in  the  last 
2i/2  days  as  to  the  inequities  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  present  any  great  shining  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  program  supposedly  designed 
for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  now  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 
although  this,  I  am  sure,  is  not  going  to 
be  met  with  approval  from  him  because 
the  Senator  from  Texas  was  a  leading 
spirit  in  getting  the  Governor’s  veto  elim¬ 
inated  entirely.  With  all  due  defer¬ 
ence  to  his  feelings  and  his  principles, 
any  time  he  proposes  to  triple  or  quad¬ 
ruple  an  exrenditure  on  a  program  which 
is  only  beginning,  and  from  which  the 
bugs  have  not  yet  been  eliminated,  he 
had  better  have  some  controls  or  there 
v/ill  be  scandals  with  which  those  that 
have  previously  occurred  will  not  even 
begin  to  compare. 

I  say  further  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  unless  we  provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Governors  to  exercise  responsi¬ 
ble  control  over  voluntary  organizations 
within  their  own  States,  there  will  not 
only  be  scandals,  but  also  chaos  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  program. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  point  out  that  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  would  strike  out  the  use  of  private 
organizations  if  the  Governor  so  chose. 
It  would  give  him  veto  power  over  pri¬ 
vate  organizations.  That  is  exactly 
why  the  Governor’s  exercise  of  this 
veto  is  so  much  a  detriment  to  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  Montana,  Governor  Babcock  vetoed 
a  program  because  the  Farmers  Union 
was  one  of  the  sponsors.  He  stated  that 
he  did  not  believe  private  organizations 
should  spend  Federal  funds  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  poor  in  a  community.  We 
have  had  other  States  besides  Montana 
where  Governors  have  vetoed  programs 
because  some  private  organization  par¬ 
ticipated.  The  purpose  of  the  whole 
poverty  program  is  private  and  public 
agencies  interested  in  employment  of  the 
unemployed.  In  other  words,  to  make 
this  a  true  war  on  poverty. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  wholly 
overlooks  the  fact  that  section  209(c) 
which  was  the  law  last  year  and  is  in 
the  law  now,  reads  as  follows : 

(c)  No  private  institution  or  organization 
shall  be  eligible  for  participation  under  this 
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part  unless  it  (1)  is  itself  an  institution  or 
organization  which  has,  prior  to  its  consider¬ 
ation  for  such  participation,  had  a  concern 
with  problems  of  poverty — 

This  means  that  we  cannot  form  a  new 
organization  and  say,  “I  am  interested 
in  poverty,  I  am  going  to  get  it  organ¬ 
ized.” 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  have  already 
been  doing  that.  They  have  been  get¬ 
ting  the  money. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Continuing 
reading  from  section  209(c): 
or  (2)  is  sponsored  by  one  or  more  such  in¬ 
stitutions  or  organizations  or  by  a  public 
agency,  or  (3)  is  an  institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  (as  defined  by  section  401(f)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963). 

The  House  has  added  this  provision, 
which  the  Senate  committee  left  in  the 
bill. 

When  the  Director  receives  an  application 
from  a  private  nonprofit  agency  for  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
community  in  which  there  is  a  community 
action  agency  carrying  on  a  number  of  com¬ 
ponent  programs — 

In  other  words,  he  shall  notify  the 
others,  so  that  there  will  be  no  conflict. 
Thus,  there  is  plenty  of  protection,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  safeguards  in  the  bill. 

The  pending  amendment  is  only  an¬ 
other  effort  to  cripple  the  three-part 
amendment  which  we  brought  out  in 
committee. 

I  point  out  that  as  the  Governor’s  veto 
power  was  limited  in  these  three  instances 
only,  we  of  the  majority  on  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  volun¬ 
tarily  accepted  the  amendment  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  include  the 
Hatch  Act  in  the  poverty  program.  This 
had  not  been  done  before.  We  wished  to 
take  it  out  of  politics ;  and  the  Hatch  Act 
was  therefore  written  into  the  poverty 
program.  We  also  wrote  in  provisions 
for  continuing  consultations  with  the 
proper  State  agencies.  We  voluntarily 
included  these  amendments  to  take  the 
program  out  of  politics. 

If,  now,  we  reinstate  the  Governor’s 
veto,  after  including  the  Hatch  Act  in 
the  program,  we  shall  be  putting  politics 
back  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  if  he  will  respond. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  had  intended  to  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment,  but  the  Senator 
from  Texas  speaks  of  crippling  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Could  he  tell  us  how  many  times 
the  power  of  veto  by  a  Governor  has  been 
exercised  since  the -program  has  been 
operative? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  know  person¬ 
ally  of  only  four  times,  but  I  have  heard 
from  many  States  innumerable  examples 
of  the  threat  to  veto.  By  holding  this 
threat  over  the  people,  we  would  do  great 
damage,  such  as  making  them  reduce 
their  wages,  or  stripping  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  right  of  a  local  person  to  be  a 
director,  and  would  put  the  program  into 
the  hands  of  the  Governor.  It  would 
mean  great  damage  to  have  the  veto  by 
the  Governor,  who  could  use  the  threat 
adroitly  in  regard  to  the  30-day  provi¬ 
sion,  until  the  program  would  be  stripped 
and  emasculated. 


Someone  telephoned  me  last  night  to 
say,  “They  have  approved  our  project 
but  we  have  only  30  days  to  work  until 
school  is  over.” 

Mr.  MILLER.  Might  it  not  be  that 
the  threat  to  veto  has  had  a  salutary 
influence  on  some  programs? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  correspondence  that  said 
this  helped  the  program.  I  get  letters 
both  ways.  I  have  also  received  many 
more  letters  of  complaint  on  the  damage 
that  has  been  done  to  county,  city,  or 
area  program  by  the  threat  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  veto  and  by  the  30-day  provision. 

However,  there  are  only  four  instances 
of  which  I  know  in  which  the  veto  power 
has  been  used. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  many  programs 
have  been  approved? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  have  actually  been  vetoed,  but 
the  power  has  been  used  in  hundreds  of 
instances. 

The  power  is  used  to  strip  down  the 
programs  and  actually  to  abolish  them. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Out  of  how  many  pro¬ 
grams? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  programs. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  There  are 
hundreds  that  I  know  of  that  were 
stripped  down  and  cut  down  by  the  threat 
of  the  veto  in  many  different  States. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas  that  my  own  Governor,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has  not  vetoed 
a  program.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
he  has  not  threatened  to  veto  a  program 
for  the  purpose  of  emasculating  or 
crippling  it,  or  doing  anything  except  to 
make  it  a  workable  program.  I  can¬ 
not  speak  for  any  other  State.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  my  own  State — and  I  am  now 
referring  to  a  Democratic  Governor  of 
my  State — I  have  every  confidence  that 
he  is  not  using  the  veto  power  to  cripple 
the  program. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  that  there  have  been 
intimations  from  his  side  of  the  aisle 
that  I  oppose  the  idea  of  the  use  of 
the  veto  power  merely  because  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  my  own  State  has  vetoed  a  pro¬ 
gram.  If  it  were  only  in  the  Heartland 
State  that  it  was  used,  and  all  the  other 
49  States  were  right,  I  would  not  be 
arguing  here.  This  is  not  a  State  issue. 
It  is  a  national  issue.  It  is  an  issue  for 
the  50  States.  It  is  an  issue  as  to 
whether  there  will  be  one  overall  pro¬ 
gram  or  a  program  fragmented  into  50 
units.  It  will  not  work  if  it  is  frag¬ 
mented  into  50  units. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  add  a  final 
statement.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Governor  of  a  State  is  using  his  veto 
power  or  his  threat  to  emasculate  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  a  good  program,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State  will  probably  turn  him 
out  of  office  at  the  next  election.  I 
would  suppose  that  the  power  of  the 
people  to  veto  what  the  Governor  has 
threatened  to  do  would  serve  as  a  very 
salutary  influence  over  an  abuse  of  such 
power. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  have  not 
been  abuses.  I  am  not  saying,  either. 


that  the  veto  might  not  in  certain  cases 
be  used  to  cut  down  a  program,  over 
which  there  could  have  been  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  However, 
speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  my  own 
State,  I  cannot  understand  that  the 
threat  of  a  veto  has  caused  any  diffi¬ 
culty.  If  it  has  caused  the  threat  of  a 
veto,  which  in  turn  has  emasculated  a 
good  program,  I  should  think  that  the 
people  of  the  State  would  retaliate  at 
the  next  election. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
heard  the  Senator  from  Texas  read  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  the  act,  but  I  must  say 
that  I  did  not  get  the  reference  to  those 
portions. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  They  are 
printed  at  page  38  of  the  report,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  paragraphs. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  see.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  is  aware,  as  I  am, 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  group  to  form 
a  nonprofit  corporation  for  the  an¬ 
nounced  purpose  of  treating  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  the  bill  treats  with.  That  is 
what  they  have  done  in  order  to  comply 
with  subsection  (c)  (1) .  What  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  read  is  actually  a  part  of  the 
law,  but  it  has  not  solved  the  problem. 

The  problem  is,  as  the  Senator  knows 
as  well  as  I  do,  that  a  group  of  idealistic 
citizens  can  form  a  corporation  and  sud¬ 
denly  start  working  on  a  particular 
project  with  Federal  funds,  which  may 
be  wholly  unrealistic  so  far  as  thp  State 
effort  is  concerned. 

I  cite  the  typical  example  of  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.  That  is  an  absolute  exam¬ 
ple.  The  other  side  had  to  get  up  an 
organization  called  REPLY,  whose 
purpose  was  to  return  every  penny  left 
in  the  Ypsilanti  township  program. 
They  called  themselves  REPLY.  That 
is  a  pretty  good  name.  What  they  were 
saying  was,  “We  did  not  want  it.  We 
did  not  ask  for  it.  A  group  of  people 
came  in  and  forced  it  on  us.  We  are 
doing  fine.  We  are  a  high  income 
county.  Please  put  the  money  where 
it  is  needed.  Put  it  down  in  Texas,  if 
it  is  needed  down  there,  or  put  it  in 
Harlem,  if  it  is  needed  there.”  I  am 
sure  it  is  needed  there.  They  said,  “Do 
not  put  it  in  Ypsilanti  County.” 
Nothing  could  be  fairer. 

If  these  situations  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  a  Governor,  he  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  say,  “Either  get  in  line  or 
I  will  veto  it.”  It  is  this  threat  of  the 
veto  that  is  some  kind  of  red  flag  so  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  concerned. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  stated 
that  the  threat  of  the  veto  has  crippled 
some  programs.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  programs  he  has  referred  to.  Per¬ 
haps  he  can  give  me  some  enlightenment 
on  it.  Does  the  Senator  have  any  infor¬ 
mation  on  that  point? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  already 
answered  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa.  It  ran  into  the  hundreds,  I  said. 
I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  has  crippled  the 
program? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Certainly  it  has. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  suppose  the  crip¬ 
pling  of  the  program  is  the  basis  for  the 
argument  that  the  amount  of  money 
has  been  cut  down.  I  get  a  little  nervy — 
I  believe  that  is  the  correct  expression — 
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when  someone  talks  about  crippling  a 
program  simply  because  an  amendment 
is  offered.  I  will  say  once  again — then  I 
shall  be  quiet  and  we  can  vote  on  the 
amendment — if  there  ever  was  a  specific 
issue  which  needs  to  be  controlled,  this 
is  it;  namely,  a  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  and  developed  by  a  local, 
nongovernmental  unit,  which  is  un¬ 
coordinated  with  the  State  effort.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  group  is  set  up,  and  the  wrong 
people  get  into  it,  and  it  is  used  for  polit¬ 
ical  purposes,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Some  way  or  other  we  must  have  some 
governmental  control.  By  adopting  the 
amendment  is  one  way  in  which  we  can 
do  it,  by  giving  the  Governor  a  right  to 
veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Dominick]  to  the  Committee 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on  of¬ 
ficial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  McNamara]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[No.  228  Leg.] 

YEAS — 42 

Dominick 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 

Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Morton 

Russell,  S.C. 

Stennls 

Mundt 

Russell,  Ga. 

Talmadge 

Murphy 

Saltonstall 

Thurmond 

Pearson 

Scott 

Tower 

Prouty 

Simpson 

Williams,  Del. 

Robertson 

Smith 

NAYS— 49 

Young,  N-  Dak. 

Aiken 

Harris 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hart 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bass 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Bible 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Javits 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Pastore 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Proxmire 

Church  ' 

Long,  La. 

Ribieoff 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Tydings 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

McIntyre 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Gruening 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING— 

-9 

Clark 

McGee 

Smathers 

Curtis 

McNamara 

Sparkman 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

Williams,  N.J. 

So  Mr.  Dominick’s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  withdraw  his 
request  for  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  request. 
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Allott 
Bennett 
Boggs 
Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Carlson 
Cotton 
Dirksen 


Holland 
Hruska 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Kuchel 
Lausche 
McClellan 
Miller 


NORA  ISABELLA  ,6AMUELLI 

The  PRESIDING  ^(FFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the/amendments  of  the 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
bill  (S.  618)  for/the  relier\of  Nora  Isa¬ 
bella  Samuelli/which  wereVon  page  1, 
lines  5  and  6f  strike  out  “$55,000  as  a 
gratuity  toy  the  sacrifices”  alsfi  insert 
“$38,114. 90'  for  loss  of  compensation”, 
and  on  riage  2,  line  15,  after  “2351,  et 
seq.)  ” ymsert  Provided,  ThatXshe 

mak esr  the  required  employee  contri\u- 
tiorjla 

[r.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Au¬ 
lt  3,  1965,  the  House  passed  S.  618 
rith  substantial  amendments. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Russell  of  South 
Carolina)  appointed  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Javits 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  Nos.  396,  397,  398, 
399,  400,  and  401,  and  ask  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 


FORTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 

SERVICE  OF  MARK  TRICE  IN  THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wi 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President/today 
marks  the  45th  anniversary  or  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  attache  of  the  U.S./enate.  I 
believe  it  is  timely  that  we  inake  a  few 
remarks  on  this  occasion/ May  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Vermonfe'to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  lady  from  Maine? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  ajn  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mf.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  froi/lllinois  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vern?ont  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  tc/ speak. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  Mark  Trice  Day 
in  the  U.S/Senate,  and  I  am  delighted 
to  join  n*y  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
paying  the  richly  deserved  tribute  to  him 
on  thie  45th  anniversary  of  his  affiliation 
witl]/the  U.S.  Senate.  For  45  years  he 
given  outstanding  and  distinguished 
•vice  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

No  one  has  been  conducting  Senate 
business  that  long  except  our  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona.  And  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facets  of  this  brilliant 
record  of  Mark  Trice  is  that  it  has  been 
achieved  at  such  a  relatively  young  age. 
I  do  not  know  what  his  age  is,  but,  from 
his  youthful  appearance,  it  seems  to  me 
.that  Mark  Trice  must  have  been  born  in 
this  Senate  Chamber  to  have  been  with 
the  Senate  for  45  years. 

He  does  so  many  things  to  facilitate 
and  expedite  the  work  of  the  Senate  and 
he  is  such  an  indispensable  executive  on 
the  minority  side  that  it  would  be  futile 
to  try  to  list  all  of  his  indispensable  ac¬ 
tivities.  About  the  best  way  that  I  can 
summarize  his  role  is  to  say  that  he  is  to 
the  Republican  side  of  the  Senate  what 
John  McGraw  was  to  the  New  York 
Giants,  or  Miller  Huggins,  Joe  McCarthy, 
and  Casey  Stengel  to  the  New  York 
Yankees,  or  Knute  Rockne  to  the  Irish 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  Bud  Wilkinson  to 
the  Sooners  of  Oklahoma. 

For  while  they  were  not  the  players  of 
tftese  teams  on  the  baseball  diamond  and 
thus,  football  gridiron,  they  were  the 
brains  of  the  teams  and  they  devised  the 
plays  and  the  strategy.  In  equal  man¬ 
ner,  while  Mark  Trice  has  not  been  a 
Senator  nsnm  the  standpoint  of  actually 
casting  votes,  engaging  in  debate,  or 
making  morions  and  offering  amend¬ 
ments,  he  hak  been  the  manager  and 
coach  on  the  Senate  Republican  side¬ 
line  and  in  the  Senate  Republican  dug- 
out  mastermindingsthe  Republican  team 
that  he  fielded  in  tne  Senate. 

Among  the  many  fine  things  that  he 
has  done  for  me  and  which  I  shall  never 
forget  has  been  his  constant  vigilance 
to  help  me  prevent  missing\rollcall  votes. 
Without  him  I  could  not  nave  accom¬ 
plished  the  string  of  nearly  NJ, 100  con¬ 
secutive  votes. 

We  all — regardless  of  political  "Wrty — 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — wish  him.  well 
today — and  another  45  years  asNthe 
coach  and  manager  of  the  Republic^ 
team  in  the  Senate. 
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In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  observe  that  the  recognition  and 
praise  that,  mean  the  most  to  any  one 
of  us  is  that,  which  come  from  our  own 
family — particularly  our  children.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  I  would  like  to  read  the 
letter  of  Mark’s'' daughter,  Linda: 

\  Venice,  Italy, 

\  August  13. 

Dear  Daddy:  I  know  that  August  19  is  a 
big  day  in  your  life,  for'it  will  be  then  that 
you  will  have  served  fox.  45  years  in  the 
Senate.  This  is  a  most  impressive  service 
record  for  anyone,  but  it  means  so  much  to 
me  that  my  father  has  accomplished  this. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  you 
thing  for  anyone — you  have 
to  your  work  and  you  have 
to  be  a  friend  to  everyone  on 

More  important,  to  me  at  least,  is\he  fact 
that  you  have  set  a  wonderful  example  for 
me  to  follow.  I  only  hope  that  I  will  befspble 
to  do  this  and  that  I  will  never  do  anyth! 
to  harm  you  and,  more  important,  yo' 
name. 

I  am  so  sorry  that  I  won’t  be  there  on  the 
19th,  for  I  remember  your  last  party  very 
well.  I  was  so  proud  of  you  that  day  as  I 
stood  beside  you,  and  I  will  be  even  more 
proud  of  you  this  year. 

In  fact,  I  am  extremely  proud  to  have  you 
as  my  father. 

Love  always, 

Linda. 


>uld  do  any- 
faithful 
strived 
Ill. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  often  been 
curious  about  the  name  of  Mark  Trice, 
just  as  I  was  curious  about  the  name  of 
Mark  Twain.  Mark  Twain  used  to  be  a 
deckhand  on  a  barge  or  steamboat  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  His  real  name 
was  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens.  The 
deckhand  had  to  sit  out  in  front,  be¬ 
cause  the  sandbars  formed  so  quickly 
that  he  had  to  use  a  sounding  line  and 
then  shout  up  to  the  pilothouse:  “Mark 
1;  mark  2;  mark  3.”  But  instead  of  say¬ 
ing,  “Mark  2,”  he  said,  “Mark  twain,” 
and  soon  he  was  known  as  Mark  Twain, 
and  that  became  his  pseudonym  as  he 
wrote  many  durable  books. 

It  is  not  generally  known  but  I  believe 
Mark  Trice  was  once  a  deckhand  on 
Potomac  River  steamer.  He  used  to  ca 
out  to  the  pilot,  “Mark  1;  mark  2”;  send 
then  he  would  say,  “Mark  tricer’  I 
think  that  is  the  way  the  name/stuck, 
because  he  has  been  Mark  T^rce  ever 
since  that  time. 

It  is  rather  interesting  tcyfecall  that 
when  Mark  Trice  came  with  the  Senate 
it  was  the  year  when  the/peace  confer¬ 
ence  at  The  Hague  was  trying  to  get 
Holland  to  surrender  tyie  Kaiser,  so  that 
he  could  be  tried. 

It  was  about  the/fyear  when  the  18th 
amendment  because  effective.  One  dis¬ 
tinguished  Member  of  the  Senate  is  still 
trying  to  makeat  effective  so  far  as  cer¬ 
tain  areas  ot  the  Capitol  and  Senate 
Office  Buildings  are  concerned.  I  shall 
not  mention  his  name,  but  I  think  every¬ 
body  knows  it. 

It  wds  the  year  when  there  was  a 
testmfonial  for  William  Jennings  Bryan 
in  piew  York.  It  was  his  60th  birthday 
aiversary.  On  that  occasion,  William 
Jennings  Bryan  said,  “The  liquor  issue 
is  as  dead  as  slavery.”  In  the  light  of 
hindsight,  he  was  wrong  on  both  counts, 


because  the  18th  amendment  was  re¬ 
pealed:  and  it  was  not  until  recently  that 
the  voting  rights  bill  was  approved. 

When  Mark  Trice  came  to  the  Senate 
45  years  ago,  it  was  the  age  of  moon¬ 
shine;  now  we  think  of  moonshots. 

People  were  thinking  of  homebrew; 
now  they  think  of  a  baseball  player 
named  Killebrew. 

In  those  days,  we  knew  the  name 
Pussyfoot  Johnson;  now,  quoting  the 
television,  it  is  Sugarfoot. 

In  those  days,  we  talked  about  speak¬ 
easies  ;  today,  we  talk  about  easy  speeches 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Many  other  things  happened  45  years 
ago.  Woodrow  Wilson  fired  Lansing  as 
Secretary  of  State.  The  railroads  were 
returned  to  private  ownership,  under  a 
heavy  load  of  debt. 

It  was  the  year  in  which  Jack  Dempsey 
was  indicted  for  dodging  the  draft.  It 
was  the  year  when  eight  Chicago  White 
Sox  players  were  indicted  for  throwing 
e  World  Series  to  the  Cincinnati  Reds. 
Iso,  I  believe  it  was  about  the  time . 
wh'hn  the  KKK  went  into  action.  It  he 
takef\  us  45  years  to  catch  up,  and  for  fyfe 
first  time  we  are  having  a  Federal/ 
vestigacipn  of  that  group.  Incidentally, 
in  that  time  the  market  for  pillow  slips 
and  sheetkhas  dropped  sharply; 

It  was  abqut  the  time  wheri  Harding 
and  Coolidg\  were  licking'  Cox  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  The  Nation’s  popu¬ 
lation  was  only  105  million;  yet  Harding 
and  Coolidge  womthe  ejection  by  9  mil¬ 
lion  votes.  So  wherv,  we  consider  the  dis¬ 
parity  of  the  vote  iVthe  1964  election, 
really,  in  the  lighyorihindsight,  it  was 
not  quite  so  bad. 

It  was  the  yeaf  when  toieda  Bara,  for 
the  first  time, /nade  popular  the  charac¬ 
terizations  of'the  “vamp”  on.  the  screen. 
Today,  Wellington  and  the\woods  are 
full  of  them. 


It  is  rather  interesting  to  talk  about 
the  Senate,  because  at  that  time'pscar 
Underwood,  Cotton  Ed  Smith,  and'Tom 
Heflin  were  here.  So  were  Joe  Robinsqn, 
ojr  Arkansas,  and  Hiram  Johnson, 
California. 


Charles  Curtis  of  Kansas  was  here; 
Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia  and  William 
Edgar  Borah  of  Idaho  were  here;  as  was 
Jim  Watson  of  Indiana,  and  Arthur 
Capper  of  Kansas,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  and  old  Knute  Nelson  of 
Minnesota,  whom  I  knew;  Frank  Kellogg, 
who  later  became  Secretary  of  State ;  Pat 
Harrison;  Tom  Walsh,  the  great  inquisi¬ 
tor  from  the  State  of  Montana,  who  in¬ 
vestigated  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal. 
George  Norris  was  here,  and  I  believe 
our  friend  from  New  Hampshire,  George 
Moses,  who  once  characterized  a  good 
many  people  around  here  as  the  “sons 
of  the  wild  jackass.” 

So  Mark  has  been  here  a  long  time. 
To  this  list  I  could  add  the  name  of 
Robert  M.  Lafollette,  whose  portrait 
graces  the  wall  in  the  reception  room; 
Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah;  Carter  Glass,  of 
Virginia;  Boies  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania; 
James  Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  who, 
after  being  defeated  for  the  Senate,  went 
to  the  House  as  a  Member  of  that  body. 
Claude  Swanson,  of  Virginia,  was  here. 
Claude  Swanson  later  became  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 


So  Mark  Trice  has  seen  them  cor 
and  go. 

I  shall  now  let  Senators  in  on  a  little 
secret.  Mark,  I  want  you  to  listen  to  this. 
I  am  telling  them  a  secret  now.  Mark  is 
in  the  process  of  writing  a  member  of 
books.  The  first  one  is  going  to  be  a 
dandy.  Its  title  is  going  to  tre,  “Senators 
Who  Have  Known  Me.”  His  second  book 
is  going  to  be  even  better.  The  title  is 
going  to  be  “The  Stuff'You  Hear.” 

His  third  book  is  ^oing  to  be  “From 
Harding  to  Hubert.' 

I  believe  that  wp  ought  to  salute  Mark 
Trice  for  45  year?  of  service  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  What  an  amazing 
record.  [Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader. 

MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join'm  the  commendatory  remarks  made 
byrthe  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
[aine  [Mrs.  Smith]  and  the  distin- 
'guished  minority  leader,  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  on 
what  they  have  had  to  say  about  the 
secretary  for  the  minority. 

I  have  not  known  Mark  Trice  very 
long — only  13  years.  I  have  always 
found  him  to  be  impartial  and  just  in 
his  dealings,  and  aware  of  the  interest 
of  those  whom  he  has  served  so  effi¬ 
ciently,  so  capably,  and  so  well  down 
through  his  period  of  service  in  this 
body. 

As  I  listened  to  the  distinguished  mi¬ 
nority  leader,  a  great  deal  of  history  went 
through  my  mind.  I  was  taken  back  to 
the  days  of  my  early  manhood.  When 
I  think  of  what  has  happened  during  the 
course  of  my  lifetime  in  the  United 
States,  I  have  to  pause  and  think  of  what 
has  happened  in  this  Chamber  in  45 
years. 

I  feel  quite  certain  that,  except  for  the 
institutionalized  aspects,  it  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  today  from  what  it  was  in  the 
early  twenties.  I  wish  to  join  in  all  these 
kind  and  gracious  remarks  toward  Mark 
Trice.  They  are  well  merited.  As  a 
rnblic  official  and  a  public  servant,  he 
done  his  job  efficiently  and  well,  with 
extreme  courtesy  and  impartiality. 

PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  theMistinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetc 


Mr.  Sl\LTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  join  in  congratulating  Mark  Trice  on 
his  45  yearsvof  service  in  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
spoken  to  us  about  some  of  the  events 
45  years  ago.  \t  does  not  take  us  45 
years  to  catch  upk on  what  is  going  on 
in  the  Senate  today,  because  Mark  Trice 
keeps  us  informed.  \He  keeps  track  of 
the  issues  and  tells  usVhat  they  are  and 
does  it  in  a  very  courteous  and  gentle 
way.  He  makes  us  feel  ou^  responsibility 
and  keeps  us  on  the  job. 

Mark  should  rightly  be  c congratulated. 
He  helps  us  all.  He  helps  th\minority. 
He  helps  the  entire  Senate.  \ 

I  hope  that  he  will  be  here  forSa  long 
time  to  come  so  that  we  can  come-back 
and  see  what  he  looks  like  and  how  he  is 
helping  our  future  colleagues. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mark. 
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r.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  tnH.  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvar 

Mr.  SROTT.  Mr.  President,  although 
Mark  Trifce  has  been  here  a  longer  time 
than  anyone  except  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Hayden],  he  has 
a  unique  recoray  a  record  of  which  we 
can  all  take  note.VAl  though  he  is  on  the 
Senate  floor  every  day,  he  has  never  had 
occasion  to  characterize  anyone  unkind¬ 
ly.  He  has  never  hachoccasion  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  anyone  else  on  the  floor.  He 
has  never  had  occasion  th  say  anything 
which  he  would  perhaps  regret  at  some 
time.  He  has  never  had  occasion  to  take 
anything  out  of  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  which  he  wished  he  had  nbt  put  in 
the  Record  in  the  first  place.  His  has  a 
singularly  unblemished  record  amongst 
us. 

His  popularity  is  not  due  to  that,  ms 
popularity  and  the  warm  friendship 
which  we  all  hold  for  him,  the  regard  in''' 
which  he  is  held  by  all  Senators,  is  due, 
I  am  sure,  to  his  unfailing  courtesy,  his 
enduring  patience,  his  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness,  his  readiness  to  help  all 
of  us  when  we  first  arrive  and  do  not 
know  how  much  help  we  need,  and  to 
help  us  even  more  when  we  begin  to  find 
out  how  much  help  is  available. 

For  all  these  qualities,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  join  in  marking 
the  celebration  of  his  45th  anniversary 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  time  is  pressing,  and  that  Mark 
Trice  would  be  the  last  one  to  want  every 
Senator  to  join  in  extended  remarks. 
The  only  reason  why  I  feel  I  am  qualified 
to  take  1  moment  of  our  time  is  the  fact 
that,  while  some  of  the  younger  Members 
of  the  Senate  may  not  know  it,  though 
many  other  Senators  may  have  more 
years  and  more  seniority  in  this  body,  in 
one  sense  I  claim  to  be  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  here,  because  I  came  to  the  Senate 
in  1925,  40  years  ago,  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  George  H.  Moses,  Of  New 
Hampshire. 

I  served  here  for  4  years  as  an  attact 
to  the  old  Post  Office  and  Post  Roa&s 
Committee.  In  that  capacity  I  had^the 
privilege  of  the  floor,  and  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  those  men  who  have  been  named  here 
by  Senators  who  have  spokep'  so  elo¬ 
quently  this  afternoon. 

Mark  Trice  had  been  here  jj/years  when 
I  came  40  years  ago. 

I  believe  that  I  can  claim  that  I  have 
known  Mark  longer,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  Senator,  no  matter  how  much 
seniority  and  importance  other  Senators 
may  have.  Mark vis  my  friend,  and  I 
have  never  known  a  man  whom  I  ad¬ 
mired  more.  He  is  a  man  whom  I  value 
warmly  as  a  friend. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  . 

Mr.  1HCKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  do  not  want 
to  taae  an  undue  amount  of  time,  but  I 
could  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  with¬ 


out  joining  other  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  who  are  expressing  their  friendship, 
gratitude,  and  admiration  to  Mark  Trice 
for  the  services  he  has  rendered  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  for  the  kind  of  man  he  is. 

I  have  known  Mark  for  a  little  longer 
than  21  years.  In  many  ways  he  is  a 
sort  of  father  confessor,  from  a  political 
standpoint,  to  most  of  us,  and  in  that 
field  he  has  never  failed.  His  well  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  sagacity  of  his  advice 
on  all  manner  of  subjects  involving  the 
Senate  and  situations  in  the  Senate  are 
among  the  most  valuable  attributes  that 
he  has  and  the  most  valuable  assets  that 
we  have. 

If  we  had  the  time  to  go  into  Mark’s 
background  and  fully  exposed  the  self- 
help  which  he  has  used  since  his  early 
youth,  we  would  learn  that  Mark  is  in¬ 
deed  a  self-made  man  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  He  has  a  personal  integrity 
of  fitness  and  a  code  of  conduct  which 
could  be  emulated  by  every  young  man, 
and  every  older  man,  too. 

All  the  encomiums  we  can  heap  on 


great  impartiality  of  our  able  friend,  t: 
secretary  to  the  minority.  That  is  tijUe, 
but  I  have  a  constructive  amendment. 
He  does  have  a  magnificent  impartiality, 
tinged,  nevertheless,  with  a  protfa  par¬ 
tiality  toward  the  Republican  Party, 
which  he  has  served  so  valia/ffly  for  so 
long. 

So  for  this  friend — and'  you  have  a 
hundred  of  them  in  this  Chamber, 
Mark — I  want  to  say  that  Mrs.  Kuchel, 
like  many  other  wives  of  Senators,  is 
coming  here  later  this  afternoon  to  pay 
our  respects  to  you  and  your  wife.  We 
look  forward  to  shaking  your  hand  and 
wishing  you  Godspeed  for  many  years  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  can¬ 
not  add/ anything  to  what  has  been  said 
by  my/ colleagues  about  Mark  Trice,  but 
I  wgnt  to  associate  myself  with  their 
remarks  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
r.  Hickenlooper]  said,  congratulate 
he  U.S.  Senate  for  having  had  the  priv- 
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of 'his  services  to  the  Senate  we  can 
thankful,  indeed.  If  young  people,  Uot 
only  those  who  work  in  the  Senate/but 
all  oventhe  country,  will  take  a  lea/from 
Mark’s  bbok  and  emulate  him  in  Mis  con¬ 
duct  and  nis  successes,  they  will  have  no 
trouble  in  making  their  way  ir/this  world 
under  our  self-responsible  system.  The 
Senate  is  to  beVongratulajied  for  having 
had  the  services  o^  Mark./ 

Mr.  PROUTY.  \  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Vermont  [MtKAiken]. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr/Rresident,  I  rise  to 
take  exception  tp'  onte  observation  in 
which  it  was  said  that  Mark  Trice,  dur¬ 
ing  his  term  of/feffice  in  tivg  Senate,  has 
never  had  ^Occasion  to  Vharacterize 
Members  of  /he  Senate  or  criticize  them 
or  speak  unkindly  in  any  wav.  I  say 
he  has  had  plenty  of  occasion  do  all 
these  rinngs,  but  he  has  never  done  it. 
That  fs  why  we  like  him  so  well. 

PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senior 
froth  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 

[r.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
mow  whether  45  years  ago  there  was  a 
child  labor  law  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  which  applied  to  employment  in  the 
Congress,  but  if  there  was,  I  rather  fear 
the  U.S.  Senate  may  have  broken  the 
law,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  point  of  view  of  our  able  friend 
the  lady  from  Maine  in  describing  the 
vigorous  and  youthful  appearance  of  our 
dear  friend.  Here  is  a  young  man  who 
does  not  look  45  years  of  age;  and  to 
know  that  on  this  noble  day  Mark  Trice 
passes  this  imposing  milestone,  in  con¬ 
cluding  45  years  of  honorable  and  de¬ 
voted  service  to  this  country  here  in  this 
Senate  Chamber  is  a  thrilling  thing  fox- 
all  of  us  over  here  on  the  Republican 
side,  but,  I  feel  assured,  for  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  a  proud  thing 
to  know  that  one  of  the  unsung  heroes 
of  American  Govei-nment  has  ever  been 
so  faithful  and  so  dedicated.  We  look 
forward  to  many  more  years  of  public 
service  on  his  part. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
commented  a  few  moments  ago  on  the 


Mark  Trice  is  truly  a  symbol  of  a  dedi¬ 
cated  public  servant  whose  dedication 
and  service  should  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  youth  of  our  land. 

Personally,  I  am  indebted  to  Mark  for 
the  sendees  he  has  rendered  to  me  over 
many  years  and  the  kind  way  in  which 
he  has  done  it.  I  shall  always  be  in¬ 
debted  to  him.  I  wish  him  many  more 
years  of  service  in  this  body. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Mark  Trice  as  a  man,  as  a 
friend,  and  as  a  public  servant  for  whom 
we  have  great  respect. 

Our  opinion  of  Mark  can  best  be 
summed  up  by  saying  he  is  the  kind  of 
public  servant  we  would  all  like  to  be. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
add  anything  to  what  has  been  said, 
^specially  to  what  the  Senator  from 
ilaware  has  just  said.  Mark  is  a  won¬ 
derful  guy.  I  value  him  as  a  friend  and 
as  an  adviser.  He  has  been  of  invalu¬ 
able  service  to  all  of  us  as  individuals 
and  to\he  Senate.  One  thing  I  do  not 
charge  th  him  is  the  reduced  estate  of 
the  Republican  Party  which  has  taken 
place  duringshis  tenure. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California,  [Mr.  Murphy], 

Mr.  MURPHYS,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  my  colleagues, 
and  pay  my  respects  to  Mark  Trice. 
From  the  standpoint  orSa  freshman  Sen¬ 
ator,  I  can  assure  him  that  the  help  he 
has  given  me  and  his  'consideration, 
kindness,  and  help  which  heshas  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  new  Members,  I  shal\always  re¬ 
member. 

Beyond  that,  I  can  remember\pmmg 
to  Washington  in  1953,  when  Jh  was 
charged  with  the  arrangements  relating 
to  the  Eisenhower  inauguration,  >at 
which  time  the  Republican  Party  was  tnfc 
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majority\ party.  The  assistance  that 
Mark  gavemie  on  that  occasion  I  shall 
also  remember,  and  always  be  thankful 
for.  \ 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  SenatorXfrom  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI.  \ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I&r.  President,  I  know 
the  Senate  will  not  blind  being  detained 
on  so  significant  an  Went.  I,  too,  rise 
on  the  occasion  of  thex45th  anniversary 
of  the  services  of  Mark  Nrrice  to  testify 
to  his  impartiality  and  the  fact  that  he 
has  never  attempted  to  make  any  moral 
or  idealogical  judgments.  His  is  as  pure 
a  servant  of  Senators  as  anV  Senator 
could  be.  I  cherish  his  services  and 
share  great  pride  in  the  very  cohstruc 
tive  way  in  which  he  has  served  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  \ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  r 
understand  that  today  is  the  45th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  service  of  the  capable 
secretary  to  the  minority,  Mark  Trice.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mark 
Trice  over  the  span  of  the  past  11  years, 
but  only  this  year  on  the  Republican  side. 

However,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
Mark  Trice  is  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
have  ever  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure 
of  knowing.  He  is  a  man  of  integrity, 
intelligence,  and  initiative.  He  is  a  man 
full  of  energy,  and  he  is  always  courte¬ 
ous  and  accommodating. 

The  Republicans  are  very  fortunate — 
and  I  believe  the  Senate  and  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  very  fortunate — to  have 
such  an  able,  fine  representative  as  Mark 
Trice  in  the  position  he  occupies.  Mark 
Trice  has  the  ability  and  character  to 
fill  even  bigger  shoes  and  a  bigger  posi¬ 
tion.  I  predict  that  some  day  he  will. 

I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to  commend 
him  for  the  outstanding  job  that  he  has 
done.  I  wish  to  express  to  him  my  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  personal  courtesies 
that  he  has  rendered  to  me  and  for  his 
always  accommodating  disposition  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  secretary  of  the  minority,  Mark 
Trice.  This  marks  his  45th  year  in  th 
service  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  has  seen 
most  of  the  Senators  of  past  years  c/me 
to  the  floor  and  go.  During  this  entire 
period  his  cheerfulness,  knowledge,  skill 
and  cooperation  have  been  extended  to 
every  Member  with  whom  hgr  has  had 
contact. 

I  want  to  express  my  ovjri  congratula 
tions  to  him  for  this  long  period  of  pub¬ 
lic  service,  but  particularly  do  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  and  .sincere  thanks  for 
the  thousand  and  .One  small  ways  in 
which  he  has  taeen/Sf  help  to  me  person¬ 
ally.  Without  his  all  encompassing 
knowledge  of  the  Senate,  its  history,  and 
I  may  say,  its  rules,  life  would  be  more 
difficult — particularly  for  the  new  Sen¬ 
ators  who  arrive  in  this  body. 

May  I  again  congratulate  him — as  well 
as  his  Ibvely  wife  Margaret — and  wish 
him  mbny  more  happy  years  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Senate. 

/Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
pride  that  I  add  my  congratulations  to 


our  most  eminent  secretary,  Mark  Trice, 
to  whom  we  are  paying  tribute  today. 

As  a  freshman  Senator  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  grateful  for  the  counseling  that 
has  been  so  graciously  forthcoming  from 
a  man  of  such  great  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  achievements  of  our  party  and  the 
U.S.  Senate  have  been  greater  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  dedicated  services. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber  is  a  more  pleasant  one  because  of 
his  friendly  personality. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  unself¬ 
ish,  loyal,  and  devoted  service  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  as  an  institution  has  been  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  Mark  Trice  for  45  years. 

Many  a  Senator’s  career  has  been 
made  more  meaningful  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  by  reason  of  Mr.  Trice’s  constant 
vigilance  and  solicitude.  This  Senator 
has  often  been  the  recipient  of  helpful 
\  and  wise  suggestions  from  him. 

His  vast  storehouse  of  workable  knowl- 
ge  has  always  been  held  available  to 
se  who  asked  for  its  benefits, 
s  devotion  to  his  family  is  well 
kno^n.  His  wife  and  his  daughter  ai 
well  ak  his  mother  have  been  a  part  a: 
parcel  of  his  career  here — well  adap 
themselves  to  the  demands  made  by  the 
rigorous  a\d  unpredictable  time  /Shed 
ules. 

For  their  c&operation  and  contribution 
to  his  successes  an  outstanding  public 
servant  and  official,  they  top  are  deserv¬ 
ing  of  recognition 

It  is  with  deep  appreciation  and  sincere 
gratitude  that  I  aad  /iny  plaudits  and 
congratulations  to  IVf^fk  Trice,  to  those 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  SIMPSON/  Mr.  president,  I  de¬ 
light  in  joining/ my  colleagues  of  the 
minority  in  paying  tributP  to  a  fine 
gentleman,  a/selfless  servantXand  a  man 
whose  advice  and  assistance  Pave  been 
of  immeasurable  benefit  to  m^  in  my 
short  term  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
Pierfe  Corneille,  in  his  work  “Sufena, 
speaks  of  “a  service  beyond  all  recom- 
pei/e.”  That  is  the  type  of  services.  I 
e  found  the  secretary  to  the  minorii 
ways  willing  and  able  to  render  in  a 
cheerful  and  enthusiastic  manner.  His 
ready  hand  has  eased  me  over  many 
hurdles  in  the  Senate  and  smoothed  the 
path  before  me. 

Mark  Trice,  whose  45  years  on  Capitol 
Hill  we  honor  today,  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  a  page  at  the  age  of  12.  The  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  service  and  the  perfection 
of  its  execution  earned  him  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  secretary  to  Senate  Sergeant 
at  Arms  in  1919.  He  held  that  post  for 
a  decade. 

Back  in  the  tender  days  when  Republi¬ 
cans  were  the  majority  in  Congress, 
Mark  Trice  was  elected  secretary  to  that 
majority  and  served  through  that  80th 
Congress,  after  which,  through  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  electorate,  he  remained  on 
as  secretary,  but  this  time  as  the  minor¬ 
ity  secretary  to  the  81st  and  82d  Con¬ 
gresses. 

After  service  from  1953  to  1955  as 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  he  was  reelected 
secretary  of  the  minority  and  has  held 
that  post  with  distinction,  honor,  dedi¬ 
cation,  and  zeal. 


No  vocal  tribute  could  adequately  es 
plain  my  high  regard  for  the  secretary 
of  the  minority.  May  I  say,  as  he  nears 
the  apogee  of  a  half  century  of  service 
to  the  U.S.  Senate,  that  his  ha /  truly 
been  service  “beyond  all  recompense.” 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  associate  myself  with  the 
statements  of  solicitude  and  commenda¬ 
tion  being  made  on  the  fldbr  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  today  in  tribute  to/a  great  Ameri¬ 
can — Mark  Trice.  Mi/  Mundt  and  I  are 
proud  to  consider  Margaret  and  Mark 
Trice  among  our  close  personal  friends 
and  they  are,  indeed,  a  real  addition  to 
the  Senate  famil 

Mark  serve?  as  every  Republican’s 
“Man  Frida/  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  is  the  fi/st  to  greet  newcomers  when 
they  ente /  the  Senate  and  he  is  with 
them  at/he  graveside  when  time  or  un- 
happy/ncident  or  accident  brings  them 
to  tl>6  final  rollcall.  Of  more  impor¬ 
tance,  he  is  a  trusted  adviser,  a  walking 
encyclopedia  of  information,  an  archi- 
ist  whp  keeps  us  consistent  in  our  vot¬ 
ing  patterns  through  the  years,  an  able 
political  tactician  and  a  wise  counselor 
in  affairs  of  state  or  in  the  tactics  of  our 
political  wars. 

To  have  served  45  years  in  the  Senate 
in  one  capacity  or  another  at  his  early 
age  portends  that  before  he  finally  re¬ 
tires  he  will  have  established  a  new  all- 
time  high  record  of  continuous  service  in 
this  august  body.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  the  hope  that  he  will  enjoy  another 
three  decades  of  service  and  thereby  es¬ 
tablish  a  record  of  75  years  in  the  Senate. 
After  that,  even  his  stem  taskmasters 
and  supervisors  in  the  Senate  should 
concede  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  peaceful 
and  carefree  retirement. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
\,(H.R.  5401)  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and 
Drove  the  national  transportation  sys¬ 
tem*,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  letter  also  announced  that  the 
HouseViad  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votea.  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8639)\making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  tnk  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  anX  for  other  purposes. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  query  the  distinguished 
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majority  leader  about  the  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  also  to¬ 
morrow,  and  to  inquire  whether  or  not 
there  could  be  an  arrangement  made  this 
afternoon  with  reference  to  the  pending- 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
first  let  me  try  this  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  an  hour  on  each  amendment  to  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  bill,  and 
that  the  time  be  equally  divided  between 
the  proposer  of  the  amendment  and  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  add  a  little  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  with  1  hour 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  would  be  all  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objpetion 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  ' 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  majority  leader  a  short 
time  ago.  I  am  not  going  to  object,  but 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  many  Sen¬ 
ators  offering  amendments  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  quorum  calls,  or  live 
quorum  calls,  without  the  time  being- 
charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  it  go. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only  in 
order  to  give  the  leadership  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  arrive  at  an  arrangement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  is  recognized,  but  be¬ 
fore  the  Senator  proceeds,  the  Chair 
would  like  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
before  this  very  pleasant  exercise  began, 
there  was  pending  before  the  Senate  a 
unanimous-consent  request  which  was 
not  resolved.  This  was  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  his  six 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  unan¬ 
imous-consent  request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the sixamendments  and  ask  that  they  be 
stated!'''’*’ — ■ — - ■> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
state  the  amendments. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
Prouty  are  as  follows : 

AMENDMENT  NO.  396 

On  page  16,  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
lng  new  section: 
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'TRANSFER  OF  AUTHORITY  AND  OTHER 
AMENDMENTS 

“Sec.  9.  Effective  July  1,  1965,  part  C  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  By  striking  out  ‘Director’  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  122(a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ‘Commissioner  of  Education 
(hereinafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
“Commissioner”)  ’  and,  by  striking  out  ‘Direc¬ 
tor’  wherever  that  word  appears  in  the  other 
provisions  of  such  part  C  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ‘Commissioner’; 

“(2)  By  amending  that  part  of  section  121 
that  follows  the  section  designation  to  read 
as  follows:  ‘The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
stimulate  and  promote  the  part-time  em¬ 
ployment  of  students,  particularly  students 
from  low-income  families,  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  who  are  in  need  of  the 
earnings  from  such  employment  to  pursue 
courses  of  study  at  such  institutions.’;  and 
renumber  subsequent  sections  accordingly; 

“(3)  By  redesignating  clauses  (2),  (3), 
and  (4),  of  paragraph  (c)  of  section  124  as 
clauses  (1)  >  (2) ,  and  (3) ,  and  by  striking  out 
so  much  of  such  paragraph  as  precedes  such 
redesignated  clauses  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ‘(c)  provide  that  in 
the  selection  of  students  for  employment 
under  such  work-study  program  preference 
shall  be  given  to  students  from  low-income 
families  and  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who’;  and 

“(4)  By  striking  out  ‘June  30,  1966,’  in 
paragraph  (f)  of  section  124  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ‘June  30,  1967’.”  xT 

.  AMENDMENT  NO.  397  \  ^  v 

On  page  28,  after  line  15,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing:  £/f 

"transfer  of  functions  ' 

“Sec.  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘transfer  of  functions  to  secretary  of  / 
labor 


AMENDMENT  NO.  399 

On  page  28,  after  line  15,  insert  the  follow\ 
ing; 

“TRANSFER  of  functions 

“Sec.  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

“  ‘Transfer  of  functions  to  secretary 

AGRICULTURE 

“  ‘Sec.  617.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  under  part  A  of  title  in  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
\  “  ‘(b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro¬ 
priations,  allocations,  and  other  funds  em¬ 
ployed,  held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made 
available,  in  connection  with  functions 
transferred  by  subsection  (a)  as  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.’  ” 

Renumber  subsequent  sections  accordingly. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  400 

On  page  28,  after  line  15,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 


“  'Sec.  617.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Direc 


irec- \  - 


TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 

“Sec.  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“  ‘TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  TO  ADMINISTRATOR 

OF  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

“  ‘Sec.  617.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  under  title  IV  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Admin  istr  ation . 

“  ‘(b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro¬ 
priations,  allocations,  and  other  funds  em¬ 
ployed,  held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made 
available,  in  connection  with  functions 
transferred  by  subsection  (a)  as  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration.’  ” 

Renumber  subsequent  sections  accordingly. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  401 


tor  under  part  B  of  title  I  are  hereby  trans-  \  /On  page  28,  after  line  15,  insert  the  fol- 
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ferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

“  ‘(b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro¬ 
priations,  allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 


lowing : 

"transfer  of  functions 
Sec.  29.  (a)  Section  501  and  section  503 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 


ployed,  held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made  j  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  ‘Director 


available,  in  connection  with  functions 
transferred  by  subsection  (a)  as  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  deter-  j 
mine  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Department/ 
of  Labor.’  ” 

Renumber  subsequent  sections  accord-, 
ingly. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  398 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare’. 

“(b)  Section  502  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘Director  is  authorized  to 
transfer  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  enable  him’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


On  page  28,  after  line  15,  insert  the  follow-\  the  following:  ‘Secretary  of  Health,  Educa 
ing:  \  tion,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  utilize 

"transfer  of  functions  j  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 

Sec.  30.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor-  /  the  Purposes  of  this  title’.” 


tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at J . 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section:  / (lingly. 
“  ‘transfer  of  functions  to  secretary  of 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

“  ‘Sec.  617.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  under  part  B  of  title  II  are  hereby  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

“  ‘(b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro¬ 
priations,  allocations,  and  other  funds  em¬ 
ployed,  held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made 
available,  in  connection  with  functions  trans¬ 
ferred  by  subsection  (a)  as  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.* " 

Renumber  subsequent  sections  accord¬ 
ingly. 


Renumber  subsequent  sections  accord- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  leadership  that  action 
on  the  pending  measure  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  today.  We  are  prepared  to  stay 
with  it  until  a  reasonable  time  this  eve¬ 
ning,  and  it  is  hoped  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  take  up  the  military  construction 
bill  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mi‘.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
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stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war 
on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  clear  to  the  majority  leader,  as 
to  the  limit  of  1  hour  for  discussion  on 
the  bill,  that  actually  it  will  require  more 
time  for  discussion  on  the  bill.  I  myself 
have  not  discussed  it  yet,  but  I  believe 
we  have  an  agreement  that  the  request 
will  be  made  for  an  extension  of  time 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  needed,  yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  pay  strict  attention 
to  the  discussion  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  on  the  amend¬ 
ments. 

We  are  inclined,  in  the  course  of  the 
hot  debate  we  have  had  on  one  question, 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  are  critically 
important.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  a  creative  and  constructive  series  of 
amendments  to  which  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  give  its  most  serious  attention. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  he  soon  ask  for  a 
quorum  call,  which  will  bring  Senators 
into  the  Chamber  so  that  they  can  hear 
some  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  suggestions,  and 
I  will  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  yield  himself? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

ORGANIZING  FOR  VICTORY  OVER  POVERTY 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  amendments  is  simply  to 
vest  complete  authority  for  the  conduct 
of  six  programs  now  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  directly  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  agencies  that  administer  those  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act,  title  I-B,  now  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  would 
be  assigned  by  statute  to  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  college  work  study  provisions  of 
the  act,  title  I-C,  now  administered  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  within 
HEW,  would  be  assigned  by  statute  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  adult  basic  education  provisions 
of  the  act,  title  II-B,  now  administered 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
would  be  assigned  by  statute  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare. 

The  rural  loan  provisions  of  the  act, 
title  in- A,  now  administered  by  the 


Fanners  Home  Administration  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  would  be 
assigned  by  statute  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  small  business  loan  provisions  of 
the  act,  title  IV,  now  administered  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration, 
would  be  assigned  by  statute  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Finally,  the  work  experience  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act,  title  V,  now  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Welfare  Administrator 
within  HEW,  would  be  assigned  by 
statute  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  moment 
to  look  at  history.  How  is  it  that  these 
six  programs,  ranging  over  such  a  broad 
field  of  govermental  activity,  today  find 
themselves  a  part  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act?  Let  us  turn  back  the 
clock  to  1963,  prior  to  the  tragic  events 
of  that  November. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  1963 

Here  was  the  situation  at  that  time : 

The  administration,  through  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  was  asking  Congress 
to  create  a  Hometown  Youth  Corps. 
This  program,  which  was  to  have  been 
established  by  title  II  of  S.  1,  the  Youth 
Employment  Act  of  1963,  provided  for 
50-50  Federal  matching  grants  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  local  public  and 
private  groups  conducting  work  training 
programs  for  needy  youths  between  the 
ages  of  16-21.  The  enrollees  would  have 
taken  jobs  in  schools,  hospitals,  libraries, 
and  recreation  areas,  and  in  private  com¬ 
munity  service  agencies.  This  bill  passed 
the  Senate  in  April  of  that  year  and  was 
pending  in  the  House. 

The  administration,  through  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  was  asking  Congress  to  create  a 
college  work  study  program,  which  was 
to  have  been  established  by  title  I-C  of  S. 
580,  President  Kennedy’s  omnibus  edu¬ 
cation  bill.  This  program  authorized 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  pay 
up  to  half  the  cost  of  work  study  pro¬ 
grams  operated  by  institutions  of  higher 
education.  The  recipients  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  college  on  the  basis  of,  first, 
need;  second,  ability  to  maintain  aca¬ 
demic  status  while  working  up  to  15 
hours  a  week,  and  third,  fulltime  enroll¬ 
ment.  The  work  was  required  to  be  of  a 
type  related  to  the  educational  objectives 
of  the  particular  student. 

The  administration,  again  through  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  was  asking  Congress  to'  create 
an  adult  basic  education  program, 
which  was  to  have  been  established  by 
title  VI-B  of  S.  580,  President  Kennedy’s 
omnibus  education  bill.  This  program 
authorized  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  pay  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  an 
approved  State  adult  basic  education 
plan  for  the  first  year,  and  50  percent 
in  subsequent  years. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
was  administering  a  number  of  farm 
loan  programs,  dating  back  to  those  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm 
Tenancy  Act  of  1937.  Among  these  pro¬ 
grams  were  some  providing  loans  to  poor 
farmers  for  land  acquisition,  land  im¬ 
provement,  and  equipment  purchase. 
The  various  loan  provisions  had  been 
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reorganized  and  consolidated  by  title  III 
of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1961. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
was  administering  a  loan  program  to  aid 
small  businessmen  who  were  unable  to 
obtain  credit  on  reasonable  terms  else¬ 
where,  and  was  providing  technical  man¬ 
agement  assistance  to  those  firms.  This 
program,  established  by  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Act  of  1953,  was  beginning  its  sec¬ 
ond  decade  of  existence. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  was  administering  a  small 
program  under  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  which  authorized  grants 
to  the  States  for  experimental,  pilot,  or 
demonstration  work  training  projects  to 
increase  the  employability  of  unem¬ 
ployed  heads  of  households  and  other 
needy  persons. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ELECTION  YEAR  PROBLEM 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  move  on  to 
1964.  The  Nation  had  a  new  President, 
intent  on  securing  reelection  of  his  newly 
acquired  office.  He  knew  that  he  had 
only  1  year  to  put  his  brand  on  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  win  him  the  support 
of  the  American  electorate.  It  was  not 
humanly  possible,  in  the  brief  time  avail¬ 
able  to  him,  to  devise  an  entirely  new 
legislation  program.  His  only  hope  was 
to  collect  programs  already  in  operation, 
or  proposed  by  his  predecessor,  and  give 
them  some  kind  of  new  twist. 

That  new  twist,  Mr.  President,  was 
what  is  now  known  around  Washington 
as  the  “poverty  angle.”  The  heart  of  the 
subsequent  war  on  poverty  was  a  major 
new  venture — the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams  of  t'tle  n  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act.  In  order  to  flesh  out  this 
idea  into  a  superomnibus  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation,  the  President  surrounded  it  with 
an  assortment  of  other  programs  quite 
familiar  to  Members  of  the  Congress — 
some  of  them  borrowed  directly  from  the 
days  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  Job  Corps  arose  from  the  corpse  of 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  of  1963, 
which  m  turn  emulated  the  Civilian  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  of  the  thirties. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  j 
emerged  from  the  Hometown  Youth 
Corps  of  1963,  which  emulated  the  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Administration  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration. 

The  college  work  study  and  the  adult 
basic  education  programs  were  minor 
modifications  of  proposals  in  President 
Kennedy’s  omnibus  education  bill. 

The  rural  loans  program  was  a  slightly 
disguised  version  of  the  Bankhead- Jones 
Act  of  1937. 

The  family  farm  corporation  pro¬ 
posals,  happily  deleted  by  the  Senate, 
were  copied  from  the  old  Resettlement 
Administration  of  the  late  New  Deal 
period. 

The  small  business  loan  program  was 
a  slightly  liberalized  addition  to  the 
existing  Small  Business  Administration 
legislation. 

The  work  experience  program  merely 
expanded,  by  direct  reference,  an  exist¬ 
ing  HEW  program. 

The  volunteers  in  service  to  America 
provisions  were  merely  renamed  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  National  Service  Corps,  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  88th  Congress. 
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It  was  not  enough,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  administration  to  ask  Congress  to 
pass  these  very  familiar  proposals. 
There  had  to  be  an  overriding  concept 
tying  them  all  together.  That  concept 
was  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity — a  special  assistant  to  the  President 
who  would  knock  heads  together  to  in¬ 
sure  that  these  multifarious  programs 
actually  were  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  and  not  just  for  people  gen¬ 
erally. 

Thus  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  decision  to  lump  this  grab  bag 
of  programs  under  a  supercoordinator 
arose  not  from  a  demonstrated  need  for 
coordination,  but  from  a  need  for  politi¬ 
cal  publicity  for  a  President  attempting 
to  build  an  instant  record. 

Down  to  the  Hill  came  Mr.  Sargent 
Shriver,  urging  Congress  to  enact  the 
Presidential  package.  Naturally,  Con¬ 
gress  wanted  to  know  why  this  super¬ 
bureaucracy  was  needed  on  top  of  the 
existing  agencies.  Congress  was  told  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Poverty 
Director  to  actually  administer  most  of 
the  requested  programs,  but  that  this 
new  Office  was  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  administering  agencies  actually 
focused  on  meeting  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
By  implication,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
regular  heads  of  the  affected  Federal 
agencies  might  not  keep  sight  of  the 
President’s  wishes  for  diligent  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  but  might  just 
administer  their  portions  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  people  generally.  The  Director 
of  OEO,  it  was  emphasized,  would  not 
actually  knock  heads;  he  would  merely 
expound  sweet  reason  to  the  agency 
heads,  keep  reminding  them  that  the 
poor  are  yet  with  us  and  bother  them  for 
an  occasional  report  on  their  activities. 

A  majority  of  Congress  enacted  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  into  law,  al¬ 
though  some  of  those  who  supported  the 
act  remained  skeptical  of  the  rationale 
for  the  superbureaucracy  it  created. 

NOW,  THE  ADMINISTRATION’S  ABOUT-FACE 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  move  to  the 
present.  What  is  happening?  The  ad¬ 
ministration  has  made  the  first  step  to¬ 
ward  peeling  off  programs  included  in 
last  year’s  war  on  poverty  bill  and  vest¬ 
ing  the  authority  for  them  directly  in  the 
operating  agencies. 

I  refer  here  to  the  college  work  study 
provisions  of  title  I-C.  Originally,  as  I 
have  noted,  these  provisions  were  re¬ 
quested  as  part  of  President  Kennedy’s 
omnibus  education  bill,  and  were  to  be 
administered  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  When  college  work  study 
was  included  in  the  poverty  bill,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  explicity  withdrew  from 
congressional  consideration  the  previ¬ 
ous  provisions  of  S.  580  and  H.R.  3000 
and  certain  changes  were  made  in  the 
language. 

Previously,  the  administration  had 
urged  Congress  to  limit  the  jobs  to  be 
taken  under  work  study  to  jobs  directly 
related  to  the  student’s  educational  ob¬ 
jectives.  In  the  Economic  Opportunity 
version,  students  were  allowed  to  take 
jobs  off  campus  with  private  antipoverty 
organizations;  it  was  required  that  the 
work  either  be  related  to  the  student’s 
educational  objective,  or  be  in  the  public 


interest  and  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
In  answering  questions  as  to  why  the 
earlier  limitation  on  educationally  re¬ 
lated  work  had  been  so  drastically 
broadened  in  the  poverty  bill  version, 
Commissioner  Keppel  replied  that  the 
limitation  of  no  more  than  15  hours  per 
week  of  work  would  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  earlier  substantive  limita¬ 
tion — even  though  the  earlier  bill  also 
contained  a  15-hour-per-week  limitation. 

Previously,  to  be  eligible  for  participa¬ 
tion  a  student  had  to  be  in  need,  capable 
of  maintaining  his  academic  status,  and 
a  full-time  student.  In  the  poverty  bill 
version  a  new  criterion  was  added  ahead 
of  these  three — that  the  student  also  be 
from  a  low-income  family.  This  was 
the  poverty  angle. 

Previously,  the  Commissioner  was  di¬ 
rected  to  allocate  funds  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  students 
attending  college  in  that  State.  In  the 
poverty  bill  version,  the  basis  for  the  al¬ 
location  was  changed  to  the  number  of 
students  attending  college,  the  number 
of  high  school  graduates,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  under  18  from  families 
with  less  than  $3,000  annual  income  in 
the  State,  in  equal  weight.  This  third 
factor  is  the  poverty  angle. 

Then,  with  the  poverty  bill  passed  and 
the  election  over,  President  Johnson  sent 
to  Congress  his  aid  to  higher  education 
bill,  S.  600,  on  January  19  of  this  year. 
Section  441  of  that  bill  transfers  the  au¬ 
thority  for  administering  the  work  study 
program  from  the  Director  of  OEO  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  elim¬ 
inates  from  the  work  study  program  the 
requirement  that  the  benefits  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  go  only  to  students  from  low-in¬ 
come  families.  For  this  latter  provision 
new  language  is  substituted,  providing 
only  that  students  from  low-income  fam¬ 
ilies  shall  get  preference  over  more  afflu¬ 
ent  students. 

OEO  ADMITS  ITS  PRESENT  AUTHORITY  IS 
UNNECESSARY 

In  testimony  on  this  part  of  S.  600,  Mr. 
Shriver,  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
Senator  Javits,  stated  that  cooperation 
between  the  Office  of  Education  and  his 
own  Office  had  been  excellent.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  he  possessed,  pursuant  to 
his  coordinating  authority  in  title  VI  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  all  the 
authority  he  needed  to  insure  that  the 
college  work-study  program,  transferred 
out  of  his  direct  jurisdiction,  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  integrated  with  the  overall 
antipoverty  effort. 

Part  of  Mr.  Shriver’s  testimony  on 
this  point  is  worth  quoting  in  full: 

The  transfer  of  the  work-study  program 
to  the  Office  of  Education  will  spur  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  comprehensive,  varied,  and 
fully  integrated  range  of  financial  assist¬ 
ance  programs  for  the  educationally  de¬ 
prived  and  I  include  in  this  group  not  just 
the  poorest  of  Americans  but  all  for  whom 
opportunity  has  been  withheld  *  *  *.  The 
transfer  of  this  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education  does  not  mean  the  surrender  of 
the  traditional  jurisdictional  line  staked  out 
by  the  teaching  profession.  Rather,  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  in  this  act  marks  a  new  era, 
one  in  which  the  educational  needs  of  our 
entire  society  wUl  be  approached  systemati¬ 
cally  and  one  in  which  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  enriched  and  transformed  by  a 
full  and  continuing  confrontation  between 


the  academic  world  and  the  other  Amer¬ 
ica. 

And  in  its  presentation  to  Congress, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as¬ 
serts  : 

To  provide  further  support  for  internal 
coordination,  the  President  has  recommended 
the  administrative  transfer  of  the  college 
work-study  program  to  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

THE  RELEVANT  CONCLUSIONS 

Let  us  sum  up,  Mr.  President: 

First.  It  was  originally  intended  that 
the  college  work-study  program  be  a  di¬ 
rect  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Second.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
flesh  out  the  President’s  antipoverty 
package,  a  slightly  revised  college  work- 
study  program  was  included  as  title  I-C, 
and  enacted  by  Congress. 

Third.  Now  that  the  need  for  an  omni¬ 
bus  antipoverty  bill — and  the  1964  elec¬ 
tion — has  passed,  the  “poverty  angle”  on 
the  college  work-study  program  is  to  be 
virtually  removed,  and  its  provisions 
amended  to  closely  resemble  the  original 
Kennedy  prepoverty  proposal. 

Fourth.  The  return  of  the  college 
work-study  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education  is  required  by  the  principle  of 
“internal  coordination.” 

Fifth.  Similar  programs — in  this  case 
programs  to  aid  individuals  attending  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning — should  be 
administered  together  as  a  functional 
unit,  instead  of  scattered  throughout  the 
Government. 

Sixth.  Ample  authority  exists  under 
title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
to  enable  the  Director  of  OEO  effective¬ 
ly  to  coordinate  the  overall  antipoverty 
effort,  even  though  he  does  not  actually 
control  the  operation  of  specific  pro¬ 
grams,  such  as  college  work-study. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  President 
is  right  in  asking  Congress  to  transfer 
the  programs  of  title  I-C  to  the  actual 
administering  agency,  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  And  that  is  what  my  first  amend¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  do.  Its  language  is 
verbatim  that  of  section  441  of  S.  600, 
drafted  by  the  administration  and  urged 
by  its  spokesmen. 

FUNCTIONAL  GROUPING  IS  A  SOUND  PRINCIPLE 

The  administrative  principle  of  func¬ 
tional  grouping  of  programs  is  a  sound 
one.  I  understand  that  the  Association 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants  and  the 
Acting  Comptroller  General  have  both 
strongly  urged  acceptance  of  this  princi¬ 
ple  in  testimony  before  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Reorganization  of  Con¬ 
gress,  whose  cochairman  is  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]  . 

My  remaining  five  amendments  apply 
this  sound  principle  to  five  other  pro¬ 
grams  currently  subsumed  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  Job  Corps  is  not  transferred  to 
another  agency  because  it  requires  a  co¬ 
ordinated  effort  involving  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Labor,  Agriculture,  HEW,  In¬ 
terior  and  Defense,  and  thus  is  actually 
administered  by  OEO. 

Community  action  programs  are  not 
transferred  because,  as  the  heart  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  they  belong  with 
OEO,  which  presently  administers  them. 
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Similarly,  the  migrant  labor  provisions 
of  title  IH-B(  which  are  administered 
along  with  the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams,  remain  with  OEO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator’s  15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  VISTA  is  not  trans¬ 
ferred  because  it,  too,  is  administered 
directly  by  OEO  and  is  closely  linked 
with  the  community  action  programs. 

MAXIMUM  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  VICTORY  OVER 
POVERTY 

If  these  amendments  are  adopted,  Mr. 
President,  the  administrative  principle 
of  functional  grouping — recognized  by 
the  President  in  his  proposed  higher 
education  legislation — will  be  applied  to 
strengthen  the  administration  of  all  the 
programs  now  under  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act.  Those  programs  traiis- 
ferred  to  the  operating  agencies  will  be 
better  integrated  into  those  agencies’ 
plans  for  serving  the  American  people. 
The  power  of  effective  coordination  will 
continue  to  reside  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  as  provided  by 
section  611  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  And  freed  from  his  needless  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  middleman  for  these  six 
programs,  the  Director  of  OEO  can  con¬ 
centrate  his  administrative  talents  on 
the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps,  the  com¬ 
munity  action  and  migrant  labor  pro¬ 
grams,  and  the  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America. 

In  conclusion,  my  amendments  would 
provide  an  approach  to  create  greater 
efficiency  and  achievement  within  the 
respective  departments  which  are  now 
administering  these  programs. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]  desire  to  use  some  of  the  time 
available  to  him,  or  will  the  Senator 
accept  my  amendments? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  concluded  his  remarks? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  reserved  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  my  re¬ 
marks  will  be  very  brief.  I  yield  myself 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  First,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  under  the  act  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  vested  in  him  the 
authority  to  delegate  to  the  appropriate 
agency  the  execution  of  the  functions 
authorized  by  the  act,  so  that  he  now  has 
the  power  to  shift  these  functions  around 
so  that  the  intent  of  Congress  will  be 
best  accomplished.  I  think  that  is  the 
way  it  ought  to  remain. 

These  amendments  would  completely 
scuttle  the  assurances  now  embodied  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  that  its 
programs  will  remain  directly  focused 
upon  the  problems  of  poverty  and  that 
they  will  complement,  not  compete  with 
each  other. 


We  certainly  should  not  now  undo  a 
structure  which  has  been  in  existence 
only  a  year  and  has  not  had  a  chance  to 
show  what  it  can  do.  The  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  involves  a  kind  of  coordi¬ 
nation  which  has  not  been  achieved  be¬ 
fore  and  which  cannot  be  achieved  if  the 
various  programs  in  the  act  are  operated 
without  much  regard  to  the  part  each 
is  to  play  in  the  effort  as  a  whole. 

The  Director  and,  ultimately,  the 
President  have  a  heavy  responsibility  for 
the  bringing  together  of  different  agen¬ 
cies  and  different  programs  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  a  single  objective.  If 
they  are  to  be  successful  in  carrying  out 
this  responsibility,  they  are  going  to  need 
support  from  the  Congress  which,  how¬ 
ever  critical  it  may  be  of  details  or  day- 
to-day  performance,  is  also  steady  and 
steadfast  as  to  fundamentals.  That  is 
the  real  issue  posed  by  this  amendment. 

Since  I  believe  it  is  better  to  let  the 
power  reside  where  it  is  in  the  executive 
branch,  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  therefore  hope  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  remind  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
the  President  has  recommended  that  the 
college  work-study  program  be  put,  by 
statute,  in  the  Office  of  Education.  This 
recommendation  is  embodied  in  S.  600, 
now  before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  The  sound  logic  of  that 
request  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the 
antipoverty  programs  which  are  now  be¬ 
ing  administered  by  various  agencies 
and  departments  other  than  OEO.  If 
it  is  good  reasoning  with  respect  to  col¬ 
lege  work  study  it  is  equally  good  reason¬ 
ing  with  respect  to  these  other  five 
programs. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Without  considering 
the  merits  of  these  amendments,  I  point 
out  that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Education  is  now  considering  Senate  bill 
600,  the  Higher  Education  Act,  which  has 
language  transferring  the  work  study 
title  I-C  of  the  Poverty  Act  to  the  Office 
of  Education,  which  now  administers 
this  program. 

The  changes  contained  in  these 
amendments,  as  well  as  other  amend¬ 
ments  to  work  study,  are  being  consid¬ 
ered  in  executive  session  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Education.  In  addition,  I  am 
informed  that  several  other  amendments 
to  the  work -study  section  would  be  need¬ 
ed  in  order  to  perfect  these  amendments. 
These  amendments  would  more  prop¬ 
erly  be  considered  there  also,  I  believe. 
For  that  reason  I  oppose  the  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
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to  withdraw  the  work-study  program 
from  my  series  of  amendments,  if  that 
would  satisfy  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  include  only  the 
other  parts.  Then  we  could  take  care 
of  that  particular  problem  under  S. 
600. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  glad  to  hear  what 
the  Senator  is  willing  to  do. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Will  the  Senator  ac¬ 
cept  the  other  five  parts  if  I  withdraw 
the  work-study  part? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No.  I  made  the  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  the  other  five  parts,  I  believe. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds.  At  a  subsequent 
point,  I  may  wish  to  offer  a  one-word 
amendment  to  which  I  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Protjty],  because  it  involves  amendment 
No.  394,  which  he  proposes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  to  be  charged  to 
neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  > 

The  legislative  clerk  called/the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  229  Leg.] 


Aiken 

Harris 

Mosa 

Allott 

Hart 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Muskie 

Bass 

Hickenilooper 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Inouye 

PeU 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Robertson 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Case 

Kuchel 

Russell,  Ga. 

Churcli 

Lausche 

SaltonstaU 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Soott 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Symington 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Metcall 

Tower 

Ervin 

Miller 

Tydings 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.  J. 

Fong 

Monroney 

Williams,  Del. 

Fulbright 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gruening 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) .  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  are  present,  let 
me  say  that  it  will  not  require  much  time 
for  me  to  explain  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment,  and  I  shall  ask  for  a  roll- 
call. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  fir  the  yeas  and 
nays  at  this  time. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  rirrndmcnt  would 
transfer  the  responsibility  for  conduct¬ 
ing  six  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  directly  to  the  agencies 
that  now  administer  them,  as  follows: 

First.  College  work  study  programs — ■ 
title  I-C — would  be  transferred  to  HEW, 
where  they  are  presently  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Education.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  has  specifically  requested  this 
transfer  by  section  441  of  S.  600,  still  be¬ 
fore  the  Labor  and  Publ'c  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Second.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — 
title  I-B — would  be  transferred  to  Labor, 
where  it  is  now  adm’nistered. 

Third.  Adult  bas’c  education — title 
II-B — would  be  transferred  to  HEW, 
where  it  is  now  administered  by  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education. 

Fourth.  Rural  loans — tit’e  IH-A — 
would  be  transferred  to  Agriculture, 
where  it  is  now  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Fifth.  Small  business  loans — title  IV — 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  where  it  is  now  ad¬ 
ministered  and  from  whose  revolving 
loan  fund  title  IV  loans  are  now  made. 

Sixth.  Work  experience  programs — 
title  V — would  be  transferred  to  HEW, 
where  they  are  now  administered  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Welfare. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
would  continue  to  operate  the  Job  Corps, 
VISTA,  and  the  community  action  and 
migrant  labor  programs — titles  I-B  VI, 
II-A,  and  III-B,  respectively — and  to  co¬ 
ordinate  all  Federal  antipoverty  pro¬ 
grams,  as  directed  by  the  existing  section 
611. 

These  amendments  recogn'ze  the  sound 
administrative  principle  of  functional 
grouping  endorsed  in  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  request  for  transfer  of  the  college 
work  study  provisions  and  in  expert  tes¬ 
timony  before  the  Jomt  Committee  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  these  amendments,  these 
programs  can  be  completely  integrated 
into  the  activities  of  the  currently  re¬ 
sponsible  Federal  agencies.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  of  OEO  has  indicated  that  effective 
coordination  can  still  be  obtained 
through  his  general  coordinating  author¬ 
ity.  The  Director  will  then  have  more 
opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  heart 
of  the  war  on  poverty,  the  Job  Corps, 
community  action,  and  VISTA. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
streamlining  proposal.  I  think  the  agen¬ 
cies  which  are  presently  administering 
the  programs  should  assume  full  respon¬ 
sibility.  I  think  eventually  money  will 
be  saved  and  efficiency  improved  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  We  discussed  them  com¬ 
pletely  in  committee.  As  a  demonstrated 
friend  of  the  antipoverty  programs,  I 


should  like  to  represent  to  the  Senate 
that  we  in  the  committee  are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  need  for  coordination 
of  various  governmental  programs — 
both  in  the  antipoverty  field  and  in 
other  fields.  We  are  concerned  par¬ 
ticularly  about  the  danger  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  will  be  spread- 
eagle  over  our  entire  Government  struc¬ 
ture,  duplicating  that  structure  and  hav¬ 
ing  layers  of  supervisory  personnel  above 
the  operating  personnel,  when  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  unnecessary  to  the  program.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  should 
be  a  coordinating  office. 

As  my  turn  to  speak  came,  I  was  look¬ 
ing  at  some  material  sent  to  me  in  con¬ 
nection  with  another  matter  by  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning.  That  is  one  of 
our  most  important  agencies.  It  is  quite 
powerful.  Yet  its  sole  attention  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  coordinating  work,  with 
a  relatively  modest  staff. 

This  is  what  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  should  be  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  Every  Government  agency 
should  be  used  to  utilize  its  experience, 
operations,  techniques,  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  its  place  in  the  Government 
hierarchy.  The  only  programs  which 
should  be  operated  by  OEO  itself  are  the 
Community  Action  Program,  VISTA,  the 
Job  Coi-ps,  and  the  migrant  worker  pro¬ 
gram,  which  are  unique,  but  everything 
else  which  fits  into  an  existing  Govern¬ 
ment  department  should  stay  in  it.  This 
Would  not  derogate  from  the  authority 
of  the  Director  in  relation  to  appropria¬ 
tions  because  he  can  coordinate,  and  he 
would  have  the  ear  of  the  President  if 
there  should  be  a  dispute  between  his 
office  and  a  department.  But  if  there  is 
duplication — and  inevitably  there  must 
be  duplication  in  a  program  of  this  s’ze — 
it  is  improvident  we  should  seek  to 
minimize  it. 

I  speak  as  a  devoted  friend  of  the 
program.  I  hope  the  constructive  and 
creative  aspects  of  the  amendments  will 
be  recognized  by  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
Senate  will  accept  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  looking  at  items 
4  and  5,  rural  loans  and  small  business 
loans.  Do  different  considerations  apply 
to  rural  and  small  business  loans  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  than  to 
regular  loans? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes.  They  are  more 
liberal  than  the  others. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  But,  generally,  they 
are  the  same. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  I  assume  there  is 
greater  leeway  or  authority  to  consider 
special  factors,  or  else  there  would  not 
be  a  section  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  applicable  to  them.  But  does  this 
provision  in  any  way  compromise  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  general  work  of  these 
agencies? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  point  out  that  these 
programs  are  administered  by  the  same 
personnel. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  these  were  removed, 
there  would  be  left  in  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  basically,  the  Job 
Corps,  the  work-training  and  the  work- 


study  programs,  the  adult  education  and 
the  different  types  of  community  action 
programs. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  And  migrant  labor 
programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier, 
I  responded  to  the  proposal  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  and,  therefore,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered ;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  .  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara],  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  McGee]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  McNamara]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

[No.  230  Leg.] 

YEAS— 35 


Aiken 

Fong 

Ribicoff 

Allott 

Hickenlooper 

Russell,  S  C. 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Boggs 

Javits 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Carlson 

McIntyre 

Smith  i 

Case 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Morton 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Mundt 

Tower 

Dominick 

Murphy 

Williams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fannin 

Prouty 

NAYS— 58 

Anderson 

Cooper 

Hartke 

Bartlett 

Dodd 

Hayden 

Bass 

Douglas 

Hill 

Bayh 

Ellender 

Holland 

Bible 

Ervin 

Inouye 

Brewster 

Fulbrlght 

Jackson 

Burdick 

Gore 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Gruening 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Cannon 

Harris 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Church 

Hart 

Kuchel 
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Lausche 

Montoya 

Robertson 

Long,  Mo. 

Morse 

Russell,  Ga. 

Long,  La. 

Moss 

Stennls 

Magnuson 

Muskie 

Symington 

Mansfield 

Nelson 

Tydings 

McClellan 

Neuberger 

Williams,  N.J. 

McGovern 

Pastore 

Yarborough 

Metcalf 

Pell 

Young,  Ohio 

Mondale 

Proxmire 

Monroney 

Randolph. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Clark 

McGee 

Smathers 

Curtis  McNamara  Sparkman 

McCarthy 


So  Mr.  Prouty’s  amendments,  to  the 
"Ehmmittee  amendment  were  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Dominick,  Fan¬ 
nin,  Cooper,  and  Murphy,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  22 
it  is  proposed  to  delete  all  after  the  words 
“striking  out”  on  line  18  through  line  19, 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “The  second  sentence  of  section 
220(a)  of  part  C  thereof”. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state,  as  this  amendment  is  not  under¬ 
standable  from  a  mere  reading  of  the 
text,  that  what  I  am  seeking  to  do  is  to 
restore  to  the  act  what  the  bill/  would 
strike  out,  the  voluntary  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  for  needy  children,  in  part  C  of 
title  II.  The  amendment  would  exclude 
from  what  I  am  seeking  to  restore  one 
particular  requirement  in  the  law  but 
would  retain  the  fundamental  thrust  of 
the  program. 

I  have  a  sentimental  attachment  to 
this  provision,  as  my  former  colleague, 
Senator  Keating,  was  the  initiator  and 
author  of  the  amendment  as  it  went 
into  the  act  last  year. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  bear  with  us  a  few  minutes  so  that 
the  amendment  may  be  explained,  as  I 
think  the  Senate  ought  to  do,  however  it 
may  feel  about  other  issues.  I  rather 
hope  that  the  manager  of  the  bill  will 
take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

The  meaning  of  the  amendment  can 
be  made  most  clear  by  reading  to  the 
Senate  the  language  which  the  bill  would 
strike  from  the  act,  and  which  I  am 
seeking  to  restore.  The  words  them¬ 
selves  are  so  eloquent  that  no  argument 
is  needed  to  sustain  them.  The  text  is 
found  at  page  43  of  the  committee  re¬ 
port.  It  reads  as  follows: 

PART  C - VOLUNTARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR 

NEEDY  CHILDREN 

Statement  of  purpose 

Sec.  219.  The  purpose  of  this  part'is  to 
allow  individual  Americans  to  participate  in 
a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty,  by 
voluntarily  assisting  in  the  support  of  one 
or  more  needy  children,  in  a  program  coordi¬ 
nated  with  city  or  county  social  welfare 
agencies. 

Authority  to  establish  information  center 

Sec.  220.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  Director  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  establish  a  section  within  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an 
information  and  coordination  center  to  en¬ 
courage  voluntary  assistance  for  deserving 
and  needy  children. 

The  next  sentence  in  the  act  is  deleted 
in  my  motion  to  restore  the  program.  I 


would  strike  the  sentence  which  relates 
to  the  collection  of  names,  and  so  forth. 
Then  I  would  include  the  remainder  of 
the  provisions,  which  read  as  follows: 

(b)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
the  section  established  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  act  solely  as  an  information  and 
coordination  center  and  that  nothing  in  this 
part  shall  be  construed  as  interfering  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies  with  respect  to  programs  for  needy 
children. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  most  desirable  self-help,  private 
initiative  aspect  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
I  am  really  quite  surprised  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  when  it  sent  the  bill  up, 
sought  to  delete  the  entire  program. 
Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  felt  that  it  had 
considerable  difficulty  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  sentence  which  I  am  now 
asking  to  be  omitted  from  this  partic¬ 
ular  provision.  That  sentence  requires 
the  collection  of  names  of  persons  who 
voluntarily  desire  to  assist  such  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  securing  from  city  or  coun¬ 
ty  social  welfare  agencies  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  children,  which  would 
include  their  names. 

It  was  felt  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  that  many  cases  involved 
confidential  information,  which  could 
not  be  given  to  prospective  donors  in 
some  States,  and  that  therefore  this  re¬ 
quirement  was  very  complicated  to  ad¬ 
minister.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  committee  report  itself  accounts 
for  the  deletion  of  this  entire  provision 
by  referring  to  the  difficulties  with  that 
one  sentence. 

On  page  14  of  the  committee  report, 
the  following  statement  appears: 

PART  C - VOLUNTARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR 

NEEDY  CHILDREN 

The  bill  would  delete  from  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  provisions  designed  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  national  voluntary  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  for  needy  children.  This  program,  as 
now  authorized,  involves  collecting  names 
of  needy  children  in  the  face  of  established 
legal  and  policy  restrictions  which  in  many 
States  may  preclude  disclosure,  coupled  with 
selection  and  followup  problems  which  could 
be  overcome  if  at  all  at  a  cost  which  would 
be  prohibitive  when  measured  against  the 
benefits  provided.  Discussions  between  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  welfare  and  child  assistance 
organizations  have  indicated  no  way  in  which 
these  difficulties  could  be  avoided,  at  least 
so  far  as  a  national  program  is  concerned. 

Hence,  the ,  entire  program  was 
stricken  out  of  the  law.  It  seems  to  me 
that  by  striking  the  second  sentence, 
which  relates  to  the  collection  of  names, 
and  by  leaving  the  rest  of  it,  we  would 
leave  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  the  ability  to  do  something  with 
this  program,  without  any  mandate  that 
it  must.  We  would  give  them  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  something  in  this  field, 
even  if  it  were  only  coordinating  the 
activities  of  local  community  action 
groups  which  seek  to  make  such  volun¬ 
tary  arrangements. 

As  this  is  a  program  which  could  easily 
involve  children  in  one  community,  or 
even  in  one  State,  being  helped  by  peo¬ 
ple  in  another  community  or  in  another 
State,  a  coordinating  function  in  the 
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Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  seems  to 
me  to  be  essential. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
because  the  OEO  ran  into  this  pro¬ 
cedural  block — obtaining  and  disclosing 
the  names  of  children — it  sought  to  de¬ 
lete  the  entire  program,  instead  of  being 
selective  and  retaining  what  was  good 
and  rejecting  what  was  bad.  The  whole 
plan  has  gone  out  the  window. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  program 
is  a  desirable  one  to  have  on  the  books. 
Even  if  it  is  slow  getting  started,  and 
even  if  it  must  be  implemented  further, 
it  embodies  the  right  spirit  and  idea,  so 
far  as  the  antipoverty  program,  as  it 
relates  to  children,  is  concerned. 

When  former  Senator  Keating  offered 
this  program  in  an  amendment  last  year 
former  Senator  Humphrey,  who  was  then 
deputy  majority  leader,  spoke  most  feel¬ 
ingly  in  support  of  this  kind  of  program. 
He  ardently  proposed,  as  did  a  number  of 
other  Members,  that  it  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  law.  And  it  was  enacted, 
without  any  objection. 

If  we  let  the  matter  stand  as  it  now 
is  in  the  bill,  we  shall  be  allowing  an 
agency,  beacuse  it  has  trouble  with  one 
aspect  of  this  program,  to  throw  the 
whole  program  out  the  window  without 
endeavoring  to  say  what  is  good  and 
what  is  bad. 

So  I  have  excised  from  my  amendment 
the  cause  of  the  agency’s  objection  in 
the  hope  that  something  may  be  made  of 
the  basic  excellent  and  creative  design, 
which  will  remain  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted.  I  believe  it  is  the  kind  of 
amendment  which  ought  to  be  taken  to 
conference  by  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

I  am  rather  disheartened  that  that  is 
not  proposed  to  be  done  in  this  case,  but 
that  the  lines  seem  to  be  drawn  inflexibly 
against  accepting  such  an  amendment, 
no  matter  how  desirable  it  may  be.  I 
believe  it  is  a  desirable  amendment. 

If  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  majority, 
we  shall  have  to  live  with  it,  and  the 
Senate  will  have  to  work  its  will,  as  it 
has  the  power  to  do. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
offering  a  meritorious  and  humane 
amendment.  It  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Senator.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  accept  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I,  too,  shall  support 
the  amendment. 

I  remember  when  Senator  Keating 
offered  it  last  year.  The  amendment 
then  had  wide  support  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  ,, 

I  remember  when  former  Senator 
Humphrey,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said,  ardently  and  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  supported  it.  The  amendment  con¬ 
tains  an  appeal  to  individuals  over  the 
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country  to  assist  in  this  program.  It 
would  involve  very  little  in  Government 
funds.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  overly  caustic, 
but  perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
it  is  not  attractive. 

This  amendment  is  humane  and  ap¬ 
peals  to  individuals  to  assist  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  believe  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted.  I  would  be  happy  if  Sen¬ 
ators  of  the  majority  party  would  recog¬ 
nize  its  value  and  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  am  not  inflexible;  I  am  very  generous. 
The  idea  sounds  good;  but  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  discussed  the 
flexibility  of  this  kind  of  program  with 
officials  of  United  Community  Funds 
and  Councils,  the  Child  Welfare  League, 
the  Family  Service  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  National  Social  Welfare  As¬ 
sembly,  and  all  of  them  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  program  was  not  an 
appropriate  one  for  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.  It  would  involve 
indiscriminate  relief  and  exceptionally 
high  costs,  compared  with  negligible 
benefits. 

POSSIBLE  JAVITS  AMENDMENT - VOLUNTARY  AS¬ 

SISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

As  I  understand,  the  amendment  would 
retain  the  program  but  would  eliminate 
its  function.  If  we  are  really  interested 
in  securing  a  tight  and  efficient  opera¬ 
tion,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  is 
the  way  to  proceed.  We  would  have  an 
office  for  carrying  out  a  program — but 
nothing  in  particular  for  it  to  do. 

This  program  last  year  was  conceived 
as  one  which  would  require  only  one  or 
two  employees.  Those  employees  would 
collect  the  names  of  needy  children  from 
local  welfare  agencies  and  send  them  to 
potential  benefactors.  However,  it  was 
found  that  securing  names  from  welfare 
agencies  would  be  difficult  or  in  many 
cases  impossible.  In  addition,  when  the 
matter  was  discussed  with  those  pres¬ 
ently  engaged  in  voluntary  assistance 
efforts,  it  was  found  that  even  if  the 
problem  could  be  overcome,  no  accept¬ 
able  program  could  be  carried  on  with 
only  a  few  employees.  It  would  involve 
costs  that  would  be  prohibitively  high  in 
comparison  with  any  benefits  that  might 
be  expected. 

I  understand  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  eliminates 
the  beneficiary’s  name. 

The  amendment  would  apparently 
recognize  the  infeasibility  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  originally  conceived.  But  if  the 
voluntary  assistance  office  is  not  to  do 
what  it  was  originally  expected  that  it 
could  do,  what  would  be  its  function? 
Apparently,  it  would  just  be  some  kind 
of  information  and  publicity  center. 
This  would  simply  duplicate  functions 
of  the  general  Information  Center  au¬ 
thorized  under  section  613  of  the  act, 
which  is  supposed  to  serve  as  a  source  of 
information  with  respect  to  any  type  of 
activity  that  may  be  employed  as  part 
of  a  community  attack  on  poverty. 

If  Congress  intends  to  hold  OEO  to  a. 
tight  standard  of  avoiding  superfluous 
jobs  and  duplication,  we  certainly  should 
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not  specifically  authorize  superfluous 
jobs  and  duplication.  I  urge,  accord¬ 
ingly,  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya  in  the  chair).  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  recognized  as  a  most 
humanitarian  amendment  when  it  was 
submitted. 

The  amendment  authorizes  this  func¬ 
tion  to  be  performed  in  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity.  It  does  not  compel 
that  agency  to  carry  it  out.  It  states 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  have  informa¬ 
tion  and  coordination  available  in  the 
war  on  poverty  for  voluntary  help  to 
needy  children. 

The  amendment  would  not,  as  I  have 
now  amended  it,  impose  any  responsi¬ 
bility  to  obtain  or  to  give  any  informa¬ 
tion  which  may  be  confidential  or  which 
cannot  be  disclosed  because  of  State 
laws. 

The  antipoverty  program  is  1  year  old. 
After  1  year,  we  propose  to  take  out  of 
the  program  something  of  its  heart, 
something  of  its  soul.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  at  the  very  least,  this  is  precipitate 
and,  at  the  very  worst,  it  is  thoroughly 
heartless.  The  program  could  really  be 
a  creative  program  if  used  creatively. 

The  OEO  apparently  is  interested  only 
in  how  much  money  can  be  appropriated 
and  spent.  They  are  interested  only  in 
programs  which  require  the  expenditure 
of  a  great  deal  of  money.  But  they  are 
not  interested  in  using  a  little  heart  and 
a  little  of  their  brainpower  and  in¬ 
genuity. 

I  am  known  to  be  liberal  in  my  views. 
I  am  very  proud  of  it.  However,  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  a  great  deal  can  be  done  with 
brains.  We  do  not  need  money  for  every¬ 
thing,  it  seems  to  me,  in  life  or  in  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  extremely  disheartening  to 
see  an  agency  shrug  off  somethnig  of  this 
character  which  would  not  involve  the 
spending  of  money.  One  wonders 
whether,  if  this  provision  had  been  at¬ 
tached  to  a  $10  or  $20  million  price  tag, 
they  would  be  quite  as  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  it  as  they  seem  to  be  now. 

That  is  what  we  are  here  for.  Occa¬ 
sionally  we  must  keep  an  agency’s  nose 
to  the  grindstone.  This  is  one  of  those 
amendments.  It  would  not  cost  them 
anything  or  do  anything  to  them  except 
make  them  use  their  brains. 


Mr.  COOPER.  They  would  have  to 
have  a  heart. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  They  would  have  to 
have  a  heart,  as  my  colleague,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky,  adds,  so  appropri¬ 
ately. 

This  is  the  least  that  we  can  insist  on. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
not  sweep  this  amendment  aside  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  voting  against  all 
amendments.  We  must  be  discerning. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  outside 
of  the  context  of  the  issues  and  policies 
that  we  have  been  talking  about  up  to 
now  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
amendment  were  agreed  to,  we  would 
be  making  the  Department  use  its  head, 
heart,  and  ingenuity  in  a  matter  which 
does  not  involve  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  do  what  is 
right  in  this  matter  and  keep  this  ex¬ 
tremely  desirable  provision  in  the  law. 

As  one  who  is  likely  to  be  a  conferee,  I 
can  promise  the  Senate  that  if  they 
agree  to  the  amendment,  I  will  fight  for 
it  like  a  tiger. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  to  the  committee  amendment. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  “nay.”  Therefore  I  with¬ 
draw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  would  each 
vote  “nay.” 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  McNamara]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “yea,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[No.  231  Leg.] 

YEAS — 49 


Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Allott 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Javits 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Scott 

Case 

McGovern 

Simpson 

Cooper 

McIntyre 

Smith 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Montoya 

Tower 

Dominick 

Morton 

Ty  dings 

Douglas 

Morse 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Fong 

Muskie 

NAYS— 40 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bass 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hill 

PeU 

Bible 

Holland 

Proxmire 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Russell,  S.C. 

Cannon 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Stennis 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Ellender 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  N.  J. 

Fulbright 

Magnuson 

Yarborough 

Gore 

McClellan 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruening 

Mondale 

Harris 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 

-11 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Russell,  Ga. 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Eastland 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Hart 

McNamara 

So  Mr.  Javits’  amendment  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  Javits 
amendment: 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass]. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  this  important  program  is  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps.  Nothing  better 
could  be  done  than  to  retrain  and  reha¬ 
bilitate  American  youths  who  have  left 
school  for  various  reasons.  Therefore  I 
am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  although 
the  House  has  increased  the  total 
amount  under  title  I  of  the  bill,  that 


increase  actually  has  the  effect  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  by 
some  $20  million. 

This  has  been  pointed  out  to  me 
emphatically  by  many  of  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  organizations,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  I 
received  from  Mr.  Dalton  Roberts,  who 
is  the  director  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  He 
writes : 

You  can  see  from  the  attached  informa¬ 
tion  that  our  problem  is  not  unique.  The 
NYC  situation  will  be  critical  in  28  Ten¬ 
nessee  cities  if  the  House  bill  is  not  changed. 
In  Chattanooga  alone,  542  enrollees  will  be 
pushed  out  on  the  dead-end  street  from 
whence  they  came.  It  appears  that  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  four  staff  members  will  have  to  be 
released. 

What  will  happen,  Mr.  President,  under 
the  present  allocation  that  will  go  to 
Tennessee  under  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  is  that  in  the  city  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  of  the  900  young  men  and 
women  who  have  now  been  counseled  and 
trained  and  are  ready  to  go  back  into 
school,  continuing  in  a  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  program,  which  will  eventually 
make  them  effective  citizens,  542  will  now 
find  themselves  in  the  position  of  being 
told  that  they  will  be  dropped  from  the 
program. 

As  has  been  said,  “How  do  you  tell  a 
boy  who  is  returning  to  school  after 
months  of  counseling  that  you  are  drop¬ 
ping  him?” 

How  do  we  explain  to  young  men  and 
women,  after  having  them  in  summer 
work  and  having  counseled  them  for  all 
these  months,  that  they  must  be 
dropped? 

That  is  exactly  what  the  situation  will 
be  if  the  cuts  that  have  now  been  made 
in  the  bill  are  allowed  to  stand. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  ade¬ 
quate  money  already  in  the  bill,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  House  bill.  Under  title  I 
there  has  been  authorized  $525  million. 
Of  that,  only  $240  million  is  being  allotted 
to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
read  the  insertions  that  I  shall  put  in  the 
Record  and  read  the  remarks  that  I  have 
made,  and  refer  to  the  great  need  that 
we  have  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  which  is  really  the  heart  of  the 
entire  operation.  These  are  the  people 
we  are  trying  to  help.  These  are  the 
people  we  are  trying  to  make  into  better 
citizens.  I  hope  the  allocation  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  can  be  raised 
when  the  conference  is  dealing  with  the 
differences  in  what  the  Senate  has  done 
and  what  the  House  has  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  include  in  the  Record  editorials 
from  the  Chattanooga  Times,  which  deal 
with  this  problem,  as  well  as  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  same  newspaper 
on  August  14,  in  which  it  is  pointed  out 
in  definite  terms  exactly  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  if  we  do  not  restore  the  money  that 
is  needed  in  this  program.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  also  that  a  letter  from  the 
mayor  of  Chattanooga  and  some  tele¬ 
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grams  that  have  come  to  me  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chattanooga  Times,  Aug.  14,  1965] 
Cot  Threatened  for  Youth  Corps — House 

Allocation  Would  Reduce  Funds  Severely 

in  Program  Here 

(By  Springer  Gibson) 

The  Chattanooga  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  which  needs  $2.7  million  just  to  main¬ 
tain  its  present  program,  will  be  reduced  to 
$935,297  if  the  allocation  for  the  national 
NYC  project  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  recently  is  approved  by  the  Senate. 

That  was  the  information  given  to  Dalton 
Roberts,  director  of  NYC  here,  by  the  State 
NYC  headquarters  Friday.  Roberts  said  it 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  Chattanooga 
program.  With  a  maximum  of  989  in-school 
enrollees  and  670  in  the  out-of-school  pro¬ 
gram  from  February  9  through  July  the  NYC 
here  spent  $1.15  million. 

Roberts  said  if  the  present  enrollment  re¬ 
mained  as  it  is  it  would  cost  $2.7  million  for 
a  full  year’s  operation. 

But  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  NYC 
leaders  here  to  expand  the  program  for  the 
new  year  starting  with  the  opening  of  school, 
to  meet  the  needs  for  those  who  qualify  and 
desire  to  enroll. 

Roberts  has  proposed  an  enrollment  of 
1,300  for  the  city  in-school  program  and  1,200 
for  the  county  in-school  program.  There 
would  be  800  in  the  out-of-school  program 
and  an  enrollment  of  1,200  next  summer  in 
the  in-school  phase. 

SUBMITS  REQUEST 

To  meet  these  needs,  Roberts  submitted  a 
request  for  $4,721,555,  of  which  $4,242,445 
would  be  Federal  funds  and  $479,100  local 
in-kind  services.  The  city  school  board  ap¬ 
proved  the  request  last  Wednesday. 

Roberts  said  if  the  House  allocation  stands 
up  it  will  mean  reducing  enrollees  instead  of 
giving  more  youths  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  NYC.  It  will  mean  reducing 
the  staff  and  otherwise  curtailing  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Roberts  said  the  House  doubled  the  last 
year’s  appropriation  for  the  war  on  poverty, 
but  within  the  poverty  program  it  allocated 
only  $240  million  to  the  NYC. 

"This  is  actually  a  reduction,  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis,  when  compared  to  last  year,” 
Roberts  said.  “The  NYC  was  given  $130  mil¬ 
lion  for  just  6  months  of  operation  last  year.” 

The  Senate  started  consideration  of  the 
NYC  allocation  Friday,  Roberts  said,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  the  Senate  will  propose  a 
much  larger  sum. 

"The  State,  office  told  me  today,”  Roberts 
said,  “that  19  projects  in  Tennessee  will  be 
closed  out  if  the  House  allocation  stands 
up.” 

Meanwhile  Roberts  issued  a  report  on  at¬ 
tempts  now  being  made  to  direct  458  en¬ 
rollees  in  the  present  out-of-school  program 
into  remedial  education  and  job-training 
programs. 

The  staff  is  referring  210  to  the  evening 
remedial  school.  Of  this  number  152  were 
tested  this  week  and  are  tentatively  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  classwork  August  23.  Another 
58  live  outside  the  city  and  the  evening 
remedial  school  staff  is  considering  plans  to 
take  the  instruction  to  those  enrollees,  set¬ 
ting  up  classes  in  Soddy,  Hixsoh,  Harrison  and 
Signal  Mountain  rural  areas  to  accommodate 
the  ones  living  in  those  sections  who  desire 
remedial  study  at  night. 

The  staff  will  refer  79  to  the  Chattanooga 
Occupational  Training  Center  where  they 
will  learn  a  marketable  skill  and  take  train¬ 
ing  in  communications  and  math.  Thirty- 
five  were  referred  this  week  and  44  will  be 
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referred  next  week,  to  begin  COTC  classes 
August  30. 

Seventy-one  will  be  referred  to  adult  edu¬ 
cation  classes  starting  in  September,  9  to 
regular  manpower  development  training  act 
classes,  20  to  nurses  aid  training,  at  Moccasin 
Bend.  / 

Of  tbe  remaining  133  out-of-school  en- 
rollees,  tbe  counselors  are  evaluating  several 
for  placement  on  the  new  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  program  being  carried  out  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Chattanooga  Full  Em¬ 
ployment  Committee  Inc. 

“The  prospects  of  placing  more  advanced 
and  mature  NYC  enrollees  in  this  program 
are  excellent,”  Roberts  said.  “Most  of  these 
133  enrollees  are  new  in  our  program.  We 
consider  the  first  3  months  an  enrollee  is 
with  us  as  an  evaluation  period,  since  this  is 
a  work  experience  program.  This  is  one  type 
of  evaluation  that  few  of  them  have  had — 
on  the  job  evaluation.  Some  who  have 
failed  every  other  test  (IQ,  achievement, 
etc.)  are  passing  their  NYC  on-the-job  test.” 

Roberts  said  about  18  of  the  133  have 
serious  mental,  physical  and  adjustment 
problems  requiring  extensive  and  tedious 
work  by  NYC  counselors  with  several  agencies 
to  make  the  best  placement  for  them. 

“I  must  comment,”  Roberts  stated,  “that 
the  average  observer  would  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  how  much  work  is  involved  in 
placing  youth  in  the  right  educational 
program. 

“Our  counselors  study  cumulative  school 
Tecords,  school  social  worker  records,  en¬ 
rollee  work-rating  records  and  our  work 
cunselors  interview  enrollees  to  determine 
their  interests.  Some  are  sent  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  security  office  for  extensive  test¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  taking  them  by 
the  hand  when  they  walk  in  the  door  and 
leading  them  to  the  best  program. 

“There  are  many  factors  to  consider:  Age, 
skills,  interests,  intelligence  aptitudes, 
achievement  levels,  emotional  stability, 
family  stability  and  motivational  level.” 


[From  the  Chattanooga  Times.  Aug.  13,  1965] 
NYC  Needs  Senate’s  Help 

Chattanooga  needs  help  from  the  U.S. 
Senate,  which  is  scheduled  today  to  take 
up  fund  allocations  for  the  neighborhood 
youth  corps  program.  Otherwise,  the  city’s 
NYC  operation,  one  of  the  most  promising  in 
the  Nation  and  endorsed  by  everyone  from 
Representative  Bill  Brock  to  the  Labor 
World,  might  have  to  curtail  work  when  it 
needs  to  be  expanded. 

In  a  puzzling  decision,  the  House,  while 
doubling  the  scope  of  the  overall  poverty 
program,  has  provided  only  $241  million 
nationally  for  title  IB,  which  includes  the 
neighborhood  youth  corps.  This  amounts 
to  a  $20  million  reduction.  And  it  makes 
little  sense  against  NYC’s  demonstrated 
ability  to  get  more  actual  help  to  more  peo¬ 
ple  for  less  administrative  cost  than  most  all 
the  various  poverty  projects. 

A  problem  within  a  problem  is  that  the 
Southeast  as  a  whole  has  been  tentatively 
given  only  $36  million,  or  15  percent  of  the 
shortchanged  total  for  a  region  with  25 
percent  of  the  Nation’s  people  and  substan¬ 
tially  the  highest  dropout  rate  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

If  the  $6.9  million  now  earmarked  for 
Tennessee  is  not  incresed,  Chattanooga  might 
possibly  have  to  end  help  to  some  of  the 
900  young  people  NYC  is  assisting  to  stay  in 
school  by  providing  part-time  jobs;  and  670 
out-of-school  persons  who  are  receiving  re¬ 
medial  education  and  job  training  in  co¬ 
operation  with  65  local  agencies,  public,  and 
private. 

A  wealth  of  human  reasons  points  to  the 
necessity  of  this  work.  Statistically,  one  fact 
is  basic:  according  to  the  1960  census,  only 
a  little  more  than  36  percent  of  Hamilton 


County’s  adults  had  completed  high  school 
or  more. 

Probably  more  than  on  anything  else, 
Chattanooga’s  very  future  depends  upon  Its 
doing  better  than  this  (median  school  years 
completed  in  the  South  are  presently  9.5, 
compared  to  12  in  the  West,  10.7  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  and  10.2  in  the  Northeast) . 

Chattanooga’s  NYC  program  ought  to  be 
expanded,  not  placed  in  danger  of  cutbacks. 
Director  Dalton  Roberts  has  made  an  entirely 
convincing  case  for  NYC’s  ability  to  ma¬ 
terially  increase  the  number  of  youth  helped. 
A  proposed  budget  encompasses  aid  to  a  total 
of  2,500  in-school  people,  1,200  in  the  county 
and  1,300  in  the  city,  as  well  as  800  out-of¬ 
school  persons. 

Chattanooga’s  successful  and  respected 
effort  should  be  and  overridingly  is  regarded 
as  essential  to  the  city’s  welfare.  We  know 
Senators  Gore  and  Bass  will  do  their  utmost 
toward  fighting  the  reductions  in  the  Senate 
and  restoring  an  important  balance  to  the 
whole  poverty  program. 

City  Of  Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  August  6, 1965. 
Hon.  Ross  Bass, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ross  :  Newspaper  reports  indicate 
that  the  congressional  appropriation  for  the 
poverty  program  has  been  doubled.  How¬ 
ever,  Tennessee  has  been  allocated  only  $8 
million  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program. 

Chattanooga’s  proposal  this  year  was  for 
$4.2  million.  It  was  a  thoughtful  proposal 
and  would  have  been  wonderful  for  this  com¬ 
munity.  In  order  to  maintain  our  present 
program  with  the  same  number  of  enrollees 
and  staff  members,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
Chattanooga  to  have  an  appropriation  of 
$2.7  million.  This  appears  to  be  impossible 
under  an  $8  million  allocation  for  the  entire 
State  of  Tennessee. 

It  is  very  poor  politics  to  cut  back  on  staff 
and  to  release  enrollees  who  are  very  satis¬ 
factory.  On  Monday,  I  plan  to  write  a  de¬ 
tailed  letter  to  Sargent  Shriver  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  program.  I  will  send  you  a 
copy. 

It  is  imperative  that  you  use  your  influence 
to  see  that  Chattanooga  receives  $2.7  million. 
This  will  at  least  permit  us  to  maintain  our 
present  program. 

Best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph  Kelley, 

Mayor. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  ' 

August  12,  1965. 

Hon.  Ross  Bass, 

V.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  informed  that  the  Senate  will 
begin  debate  this  week  on  the  authorization 
bill  for  antipoverty  programs  We  are  most 
concerned  that  the  House  bill  provides  only 
$240  million  for  title  1(b).  This  is  a  re¬ 
duction  from  the  past  fiscal  year  on  a  per¬ 
centage  basis  and  has  serious  implications 
for  all  Tennessee  NYC  programs  and  for  our 
local  program  which  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful.  We  know  that  OEO  plans  under  the 
House  bill  to  limit  the  southeast  to  $36 
million.  Tennessee  will  only  get  $8  million. 
We  need  $4.2  million  in  Chattannoga  to  meet 
identified  needs  and  $2.7  million  to  stand 
still.  Unless  the  Senate  makes  changes  in 
the  allotment  of  money  among  the  EOA  all 
NYC  programs  in  the  State  will  suffer. 
Chattanooga  will  have  to  drop  dropouts  who 
are  now  being  enrolled  in  remedial  and  job 
training  programs.  We  need  your  assistance. 

Benjamin  E.  Carmichael, 
Superintendent,  Chattanooga  Public 
Schools. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn., 

August  11,  1965. 

Senator  Ross  Bass, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Chattanooga-Hamilton  County  Com¬ 
munity  action  program  is  alarmed  that  the 
House  only  appropriated  $240  million  for 
NYC  next  year.  It  is  reported  that  Tennes¬ 
see  is  scheduled  for  only  $8  million.  Chat¬ 
tanooga  is  requesting  $4.2  million  but  it  will 
require  $2.7  million  to  stand  still  or  to 
maintain  our  program.  I  understand  that 
the  Senate  will  consider  the  authorization 
bill  this  week.  In  my  opinion  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  EOA  funds  should  be  allocated 
to  title  1(b)  programs. 

Any  cuts  below  $2.7  million  in  our  pro¬ 
gram  will  definitely  cripple  program. 

Roy  E.  Batchelor, 

Executive  Director,  Chattanooga  Hamil¬ 
ton  County  Community  Action  Program. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn., 

August  11, 1965. 

Senator  Ross  Bass, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Senate  is  expeoted  to  consider  author¬ 
ization  of  funds  for  the  antipoverty  programs 
Friday,  August  13.  This  is  to  inform  you 
that  the  House  earmarked  only  $240  million 
for  title  1(b)  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro¬ 
grams.  This  is  a  percentage  reduction  from 
last  fiscal  year.  OEO  tentatively  plans  to 
provide  only  $36  million  to  Southeastern 
States  where  the  dropout  rate  is  highest  and 
income  lowest.  Less  than  $8  million  sched¬ 
uled  for  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs 
in  Tennessee.  Chattanooga  alone  is  re¬ 
questing  $4.2  million  and  needs  $2.7  million 
just  to  maintain  its  program.  It  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  this  program  be  expanded  to  meet 
local  needs  and  the  best  way  to  insure  im¬ 
provements  is  to  get  additional  money  ear¬ 
marked  for  title  1(b)  when  the  Senate  con¬ 
siders  the  authorization  bill  this  week.  Your 
help  is  urgently  needed. 

Dalton  Roberts, 

Director,  Chattanooga 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn., 

August  14, 1965. 

Hon.  Ross  Bass, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  must  not  turn  500  youngsters  out  on 
the  streets  again.  Urge  your  assistance  in 
obtaining  larger  allocation  for  Chattanooga 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Rosaline  and  Jay  Solomon. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn., 

August  11,  1965. 

Senator  Ross  Bass, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Chattanooga  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  served  city  students  only  during  the 
past  school  year.  It  will  take  $2.7  million 
to  maintain  that  portion  of  the  program  for 
1  full  year.  The  Chattanooga-Hamilton 
County  proposal  submitted  to  OEO  July  30 
request  $4.2  million.  If  the  proposal  is  ap¬ 
proved  the  NYC  will  serve  all  county  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  from  September  4,  1965,  to 
September  3,  1966.  We  have  identified  over 
1,200  needy  county  students  who  qualify  for 
the  NYC.  We  are  alarmed  that  the  House 
earmarked  only  $240  million  for  title  1(b) 
of  the  EOA.  Unless  the  Senate  allots  addi¬ 
tional  money  to  title  1(b)  when  the  authori¬ 
zation  bill  is  considered  this  week,  every 
existing  program  in  Tennessee  will  suffer 
and  many  cities  will  not  get  a  program  at 
all.  Under  the  House  bill  Tennessee  will 
only  get  $8  million.  This  program  has  defi¬ 
nitely  proved  itself  in  Hamilton  County.  It 
is  holding  youth  in  school,  and  over  500 
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dropouts  are  presently  being  enrolled  in 
remedial  job  training  programs.  Tennessee 
and  Hamilton  County  need  your  help  when 
the  EOA  authorization  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate  this  week. 

Sam  McConnell, 

Superintendent,  Hamilton  County  Schools. 


Kingston,  Tenn, 

August  14,  1965. 

Hon.  Ross  Bass, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  assure  that  funds  are  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Kingston  Neighborhood  Youth 
program.  It  is  our  understanding  that  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  is  being  encountered  for 
our  existing  submission. 

Chester  R.  Ftjlks, 
Mayor,  City  of  Kingston,  Tenn. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Senator  Ross  Bass, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

We  at  the  local  community  level  are  very 
much  concerned  that  the  House  has  cut  the 
appropriations  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  We  solicit  your  influence  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  the  hopes  that  adequate  funds  might 
be  provided  for  this  worthwhile  part  of  the 
war  on  poverty. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Jones, 
Chattanooga  Council  for 

Cooperative  Action. 

Mr.  BASS.  I  hope  the  conferees  will 
make  every  effort  to  adjust  this  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  program  after  the 
bill  has  been  passed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BASS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
senior  colleague. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  concur  in  both  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  the  Senator  has  expressed 
and  the  facts  which  he  has  related.  Like 
him,  I  have  had  communication  and  con¬ 
versations  with  Mr.  Roberts,  with  the 
mayor  of  Chattanooga,  and  other  citi¬ 
zens. 

Yesterday,  after  the  last  vote  was  tak¬ 
en  in  the  Senate,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  a  seat  mate  on  a  plane  flight  to  Ten¬ 
nessee  with  Mr.  Horton,  a  coordinator  of 
the  program  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Mr. 
Horton  is  the  fiscal  officer  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  government  there.  He  told  me 
that  some  of  the  sad  results  would  be 
experienced  at  Nashville. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  3  addi¬ 
tional  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Similar  sad  experiences, 
only  much  larger,  would  be  realized  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

As  of  now,  in  Nashville,  between  1,400 
and  1,500  young  men  and  women — drop¬ 
outs,  unemployables  heretofore'  boys  and 
girls  with  problems  and  difficulties — are 
enrolled  in  training  courses.  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ton  related  to  me  some  most  encouraging 
results  of  their  training  thus  far. 

Moreover,  he  said  that  until  recent¬ 
ly  the  administration  in  Washington  had 
been  urging  him  and  the  officials  in 
Nashville  to  increase  the  enrollment  to 
2,000.  But,  under  the  allocation  that  is 
proposed  for  Tennessee,  he  said  that  in¬ 
stead  of  being  able  to  increase  the  en¬ 
rollment  to  2,000,  which  is  greatly  needed, 


almost  one-half  of  the  1,400  to  1,500  al¬ 
ready  enrolled  must  be  dropped  or  the 
program  cut  to  2  or  3  days  a  week. 

I  have  been  looking  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  as  has  also  my  distinguished  and 
able  colleague,  to  offer  an  amendment, 
with  some  hope  of  adoption,  which  would 
increase  the  funds  to  alleviate  this  sad 
and  tragic  situation.  I  observe — as  my 
colleague  must  have  observed — that  we 
have  had  some  difficulty  holding  the 
present  amounts  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BASS.  That  is  true.  This  attempt 
might  be  futile.  That  is  the  reason  I 
pointed  out,  as  my  senior  colleague  well 
knows,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  al¬ 
most  $300  million  between  the  authori¬ 
zation  of  the  House  and  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Therefore,  I  assume  that  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  will  perhaps  reach 
as  is  usually  the  case,  a  figure  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  that  authorization  for 
title  I,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  money 
which  will  be  increased,  I  hope,  in  confer¬ 
ence  under  title  I  will  be  applied  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  As  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  what  he  has 
said  is  true  in  28  cities  in  Tennessee. 
But  where  25  percent  of  the  population 
in  this  area  is  involved,  only  15  percent 
of  the  money  is  being  allotted  to  this 
part  of  our  great  Nation,  the  part  of  the 
Midsouth  and  the  Southeast  in  which 
Tennessee  falls. 

So  I  appreciate  the  remarks  that  my 
senior  colleague  has  made  in  this  area. 
I  know  that  he,  along  with  myself  and 
many  other  Senators,  is  aware  of  the 
acuteness  of  the  problem  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  carrying  on  this  vital  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps,  which  now  comes 
to  the  first  year  of  returning  these  young 
men  and  women  to  school.  We  have 
been  counseling  them  all  summer  as  to 
what  they  could  do  to  retrain  themselves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BASS.  Certainly,  we  should  not 
allow  them  to  continue  to  be  dropouts. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  394 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  394  and  ask  that 

if  Kp  cf flf P(i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  17, 
line  7,  strike  out  everything  through  line 
6  on  page  18,  and  renumber  subsequent 
sections  accordingly. 

On  page  29,  line  10,  change  the  figure 
“$880,000,000”  to  “$730,000,000”. 

On  page  29,  line  13,  strike  out  the 
semicolon  and  everything  that  follows  it 
down  through  the  figure  “205(d)  ”  in  line 
16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  yield  himself? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  now  offer  would  strike  sec¬ 
tion  11  from  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1965. 

Section  11  is  the  proposal  offered  in 
committee  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  and  accepted  by 
the  committee.  It  adds  new  language  to 
title  n  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
authorizing  the  Director  to  make  grants 
to  local  public  and  private  agencies  for 
special  programs  which  involve  activities 
directed  to  the  needs  of  those  chronically 
unemployed  poor  who  have  poor  em¬ 
ployment  prospects  and  are  unable  to 
secure  appropriate  employment  or  train¬ 
ing  assistance  under  other  programs. 

If  this  has  a  familiar  ring,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  is  because  it  is  almost  an  exact 
duplication  of  the  work  experience  pro¬ 
grams  now  conducted  under  title  V,  the 
work  experience  title  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

According  to  OEO,  the  work  experience 
program  of  title  V  provides  up  to  100 
percent  funds  for  projects  to  help  un¬ 
employed  parents  and  other  needy  per¬ 
sons  gain  work  experience  and  job  train¬ 
ing  interwoven  with  adult  education  and 
basic  literacy  instruction.  It  is  directed 
primarily  toward  jobless  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies  in  which  there  are  dependent  chil¬ 
dren. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  does  the 
Nelson  amendment  do  that  is  not  now 
authorized  under  the  act?  Not  a  single 
thing.  It  is  simply  rampant  duplication. 

The  Nelson  amendment  is  opposed 
even  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  itself.  I  read  the  statement  of 
OEO  from  page  186  of  the  Senate  hear¬ 
ings: 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  purposes  of  this  amendment. 
We  cannot,  however,  favor  its  adoption.  If 
the  objective  is,  as  we  assume,  to  provide  the 
chronically  unemployed  poor  with  a  form  of 
temporary  assistance  that  will  permanently 
enhance  their  capacity  for  self-support,  we 
believe  that  what  is  proposed  can  better  be 
done  under  existing  programs,  including  the 
work-experience  program  authorized  under 
title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
These  other  programs,  in  our  opinion,  are 
better  calculated  to  enhance  the  employa¬ 
bility  of  chronically  unemployed  poor  adults 
with  poor  employment  prospects  than  a  pro¬ 
gram  carried  on  as  an  extension  of  a  work¬ 
training  program  designed  to  serve  youth. 

There  are,  of  course,  several  existing  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  enhance  the  employability 
of  adults.  Prominent  among  these  is  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act, 
which  is  focused  upon  adults  and  which 
contains  statutory  limitations  designed  to 
maintain  this  focus.  To  the  degree  that  it 
can  be  effectively  directed  to  the  needs  of  the 
long-term  or  chronically  unemployed,  this 
program  offers  some  clear  advantages  over 
other  training  or  work-training  programs, 
since  it  provides  a  kind  of  intensive,  rela¬ 
tively  high-level  skill  development  that  is 
most  likely  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
individual. 

For  the  unemployed  poor  adult  who  is 
otherwise  unable  to  secure  or  benefit  from 
the  type  of  training  provided  under  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act,  but 
who  can,  with  appropriate  assistance,  en¬ 
hance  his  capacity  for  self-support,  the  pro¬ 
gram  most  likely  to  be  relevant  to  his  work 
and  training  needs  is  the  work-experience 
program  under  title  V  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act.  This  program  is  designed  to 
expand  opportunities  for  constructive  work 
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experience  and  other  needed  training  and  is 
directed  to  those  who  are  unable  to  support 
or  care  for  themselves  or  their  families.  It 
authorizes  Federal  assistance  covering  the 
full  cost  of  projects  which  Include  not  only 
work  experience,  but  also  training.  The 
training  provided,  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual,  may  range  from  such  things 
as  instruction  in  basic  literacy  skills,  simple 
arithmetic,  and  work  attitudes,  to  advanced 
courses  under  the  manpower  development 
and  training  program.  In  addition,  suppor¬ 
tive  social  services  are  available  to  aid  the 
family  whose  adult  member  or  members  are 
participating  in  the  program.  These  may  in¬ 
clude  such  things  as  child  care,  medical  as¬ 
sistance,  home  management  counseling,  and 
counseling  in  family  problems  that  could  in¬ 
terfere  with  effective  participation  in  the 
program. 

In  our  opinion,  as  a  method  of  enhancing 
the  employability  of  the  unemployed  poor, 
the  proposed  work-training  program  would 
substantially  duplicate,  though  in  a  less  ef¬ 
fective  way,  what  Is  already  being  done  un¬ 
der  the  work-experience  program.  That  pro¬ 
gram,  like  the  one  proposed,  is  directed  to 
the  poor.  Those  whom  it  serves  are  adults, 
and  most,  in  fact,  would  fall  within  the  same 
group  of  chronically  unemployed  persons 
with  poor  employment  prospects  who  would 
be  reached  under  the  amendment.  It  is, 
moreover,  fully  possible  under  the  work-ex¬ 
perience  program,  as  presently  constituted, 
to  take  advantage  of  conservation  and  beau¬ 
tification  needs  in  structuring  projects. 
Beautification  and  conservation  activities  are 
now  being  carried  out  as  part  of  projects  in 
Kentucky,  Rhode  Island,  Colorado,  Arkansas, 
North  Dakota,  and  Louisiana.  Many  more 
such  projects  are  plaiined. 

As  compared  with  the  program  proposed 
In  the  amendment,  the  chief  limitation  on 
the  work-experience  program  is  that  it  has 
been  restricted  so  far  to  those  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving,  or  are  potential  recipients  of,  public 
assistance.  An  extension  of  the  program  to 
all  needy  persons  is,  however,  feasible,  and 
in  our  opinion  fully  consistent  with  the 
statutory  purposes.  Such  an  extension,  we 
believe,  will  not  require  legislation. 

Nor  does  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  want  another  $150  million  for 
the  work  experience  program,  which  this 
proposed  new  program  duplicates.  As 
passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  now  before 
us  authorized  $300  million  for  the  work 
experience  programs  in  title  V,  $150  mil¬ 
lion  more  than  the  President’s  request. 
The  administration,  through  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  came  to  the 
Senate  committee  and  asked  it  to  re¬ 
duce  this  to  the  $150  million  figure  in 
the  President’s  budget,  which  we  did.  I 
can  only  surmise  that  OEO  realistically 
recognizes  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  absorbed 
under  title  V  at  the  present  time,  and 
does  not  want  to  be  embarrassed  with  an 
unexpended  balance  or  criticized  for 
wasteful  spending  necessitated  by  a 
desperate  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the 
money. 

It  has  been  argued  by  the  sponsors  of 
section  11,  Mr.  President,  that  the  new 
language  goes  beyond  existing  title  V 
by  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  funds 
on  conservation  and  beautification  proj¬ 
ects.  To  this  claim — and  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  Senators  understand 
this — OEO  replies  that  conservation  and 
beautification  projects  under  title  V  are 
already  underway  in  six  States,  with 
many  more  such  projects  planned. 

It  has  also  been  argued  by  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  this  amendment  that  it  would 


broaden  the  eligibility  for  aid  beyond 
the  existing  criteria  of  title  V,  which 
speaks  in  terms  of  parents  or  relatives 
of  children  for  whom  aid  to  dependent 
children  payments  are  made.  OEO  ad¬ 
vises  that  an  extension  of  title  V  bene¬ 
fits  to  all  needy  persons  is  feasible  and 
consistent  with  statutory  puiposes,  and 
that  no  legislation  is  needed  to  effect 
such  a  change. 

Title  V  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  make  grants  to  the  States  for 
experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration 
projects  under  section  1115  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  that 
section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  waive 
compliance  with  various  other  sections 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  notably  sec¬ 
tion  402,  in  making  the  grants.  Section 
402(b)  directs  the  Secretary  to  approve 
any  plan  which  fulfills  the  conditions  of 
section  402(a),  which  describes  State 
plans  for  aid  and  services  to  needy  fam¬ 
ilies  with  children.  Thus,  taken  alto¬ 
gether  and  in  light  of  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  as  expressed  in  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  and  its  legislative  history, 
it  seems  to  me  the  law  does  not  require 
that  the  benefits  under  title  V  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  parents  and  relatives  of  chil¬ 
dren  receiving  ADCU  benefits,  but  may 
be  provided  to  any  needy  adult.  If 
there  is  even  the  slightest  doubt  on  this 
point,  I  would  be  happy  to  support  any 
amendment  to  the  act  to  make  the  point 
clear;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  neces¬ 
sary — and  obviously  the  administration 
feels  likewise. 

Let  us  see  what  we  will  have,  Mr. 
President,  if  this  section  11  remains  in 
the  bill. 

First.  We  will  have  a  program  under 
title  V,  administered  as  a  Federal-State 
grant  program  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  pro¬ 
vide  work  experience,  including  conser¬ 
vation  and  recreation  projects,  to  needy 
adults. 

Second.  We  will  have  a  program  under 
title  n,  administered  as  a  Federal-local 
grant  program,  involving  both  public 
and  private  agencies,  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  to 
provide  work  experience,  including  con¬ 
servation  and  recreation  projects,  to 
needy  adults. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is 
utterly  preposterous.  It  is  so  preposter¬ 
ous  that  even  OEO  wants  no  part  of  it. 
Its  enactment  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  which  is  to  effect 
maximum  coordination  of  all  Federal 
programs  aimed  at  the  eradication  of 
poverty.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  not 
coordination  and  consolidation,  but  pro¬ 
liferation  and  duplication. 

The  Nelson  proposal  is  wasteful  pro¬ 
liferation  and  duplication,  and  OEO  does 
not  want  the  additional  money  for  the 
program  it  is  now  operating  under  title 


V.  My  amendment  would  strike  section 
11  and  the  associated  part  of  section  30 
that  earmarks  $150  million  of  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  its  implementation. 

In  short,  this  would  leave  the  budget 
as  the  President  requested  it;  namely, 
$1,500  million,  for  the  program.  I  re¬ 
serve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  5  min¬ 
utes.  This  program  was  adopted  by  the 
committee  to  meet  the  need  that  is  most 
critical  for  many  of  the  poor,  the  need 
for  constructive  employment  or  work 
activity.  I  offered  this  amendment  in 
committee.  It  arose  out  of  the  hearing 
held  by  the  Employment  and  Manpower 
Subcommittee  last  year. 

Section  205(d)  of  the  act  would  au¬ 
thorize  special  programs  directed  to  the 
needs  of  the  chronically  unemployed  who 
have  poor  employment  prospects  and 
who,  because  of  age  or  other  reason,  are 
unable  to  secure  employment  or  train¬ 
ing  under  other  programs.  Participants 
in  these  programs  would  work  on  projects 
contributing  to  such  things  as  the 
management,  conservation,  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  resources,  recreational 
areas,  parks,  highways,  and  other  lands. 
These  programs  would  also  have  to  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  standards 
which  assure  that  they  are  in  the  public 
interest  and  consistent  with  the  labor 
policies  applied  in  connection  with  other 
programs  under  the  act.  The  bill  con¬ 
templates  that  $150  million  will  be  used 
for  these  programs  during  the  first  year, 
$50  million  of  which  is  to  be  used  for 
projects  on  Federal  lands  or  along  Fed¬ 
eral  highways. 

A  year  ago  I  introduced  a  similar 
measure.  That  measure  provided  for  a 
billion  dollars  for  the  same  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram.  This  proposal  is  identical  with  the 
proposal  I  introduced  a  year  ago,  on 
which  there  were  extensive  hearings,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  provision  now  is  for  $150 
million  a  year. 

It  is  aimed  at  the  chronically  unem¬ 
ployed,  the  long  term  unemployed,  the 
unskilled,  those  with  poor  employment 
prospects.  Several  features  of  it  are  sig¬ 
nificant,  but  one  is  of  great  significance, 
and  that  is  that  the  administration 
of  the  program  would  be  conducted  by 
city  park  departments,  by  State  conser¬ 
vation  departments,  by  county  conserva¬ 
tion  departments,  by  city  street  depart¬ 
ments,  and  agencies;  in  other  words,  they 
would  handle  the  supervision  of  the 
work  to  be  conducted  locally,  where  the 
chronically  unemployed  persons  live. 

At  the  time  I  made  the  proposal,  I  sent 
2,000  letters  to  mayors  of  all  the  major 
cities  of  America  and  to  the  Governors  of 
all  the  States. 

I  received  more  than  400  favorable 
replies.  Those  favorable  replies  came 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  with  the 
exception  of  one.  It  was  felt  that  this 
was  a  fine  program,  that  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  constructive  and  useful  work 
to  be  done  in  the  field  of  conservation, 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  done;  that 
this  work  would  be  done  on  programs  for 
which  they  did  not  have  the  money;  that 
they  would  like  to  have  it,  and  that  it 
would  be  applied  to  useful  and  construc¬ 
tive  work. 
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I  also  received  favorable  replies  from 
practically  every  major  city  in  America, 
to  the  effect  that  they  had  large  work 
programs  of  the  kind  proposed  in  the 
bill,  and  that  they  would  like  to  have 
these  employees,  whom  they  could  use 
for  constructive  labor. 

The  amendment  was  drafted  by  OEO, 
and  they  are  satisfied  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  it  stands  now. 

The  decision  as  to  where  the  work  will 
be  performed  will  be  made  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

My  view  is  that  this  kind  of  work 
should  be  done,  and  must  be  done,  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  not  in  HEW. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

I  merely  wish  to  explain  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  OEO  are  opposed  to 
the  inclusion  of  this  section.  This 
amendment  would  reduce  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  by  $150  million,  to  exactly  what  the 
administration  requested  for  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  That  was  made  plain. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 

Kp  rpcpindpd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  some  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  some  inquiries  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel¬ 
son!.  I  should  like  to  refer  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  attention  to  section  205  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  act  which  is  entitled  “Financial 
Assistance  for  Conduct  and  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Community  Action  Programs.” 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  his 
amendment  could  not  be  comprehended 
under  the  terms  of  section  205  of  the  bill, 
with  the  sole  exception  that  it  adds  $150 
million  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
under  this  section  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  The  Senator’s 
amendment  would  amend  section  205  of 
the  act.  It  refers  to  chronically  unem¬ 
ployed  people  and  prescribes  training  for 
certain  activities.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
the  beautification  of  highways. 

My  question  is  whether  this  could  not 
be  done  under  the  language  of  section 
205  of  the  act. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  believe  not.  We 
examined  this  subject  very  carefully  at 
the  time  the  bill  was  drafted.  The 
amendment  provides  that  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $150  million  shall  be  provided  for 
work  to  be  done  on  Federal  lands — 
Federal  forests  and  Department  of  the 
Interior  land — in  cities,  counties,  villages, 
and  towns  and  on  State-owned  lands,  for 
conservation  purposes. 

Of  course,  it  might  be  argued  that  this 
could  be  done  under  title  V. 

It  probably  could  not  and  should  not 
be  in  title  V  under  the  Department  of 
HEW  certainly.  I  believe  it  is  generally 
agreed  within  the  executive  branch  that 
the  program  ought  to  be  in  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Labor,  although  we  do  not  spe¬ 
cifically  so  provide  in  the  amendment, 
since  the  authority  to  make  that  decision 
now  vests  under  the  law  in  the  director, 
with  approval  of  the  President.  But  the 
question  of  where  the  program  will  be 
administered  will  be  decided  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch,  as  I  have  said.  It  is  a 
work-oriented  program  which  all  logic 
dictates  should  go  to  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Perhaps  I  did  not 
make  myself  clear.  Reading  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  which  was  adopted  in 
committee,  and  reading  section  205  of 
the  existing  law,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Senator’s  amendment 
can  be  carried  out  under  section  205.  It 
would  permit  the  same  kind  of  program 
which  the  Senator’s  amendment  would 
offer,  with  the  sole  exception  that  the 
Senator’s  amendment  would  provide  an 
additional  $150  million.  I  do  not  think 
the  amendment  is  needed. 

To  illustrate,  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  is  directed  toward  those  who  are 
chronically  unemployed.  Section  205 
now  deals  with  persistent  unemployment 
which  certainly  includes  the  chronically 
unemployed,  and  programs  under  the 
section  are  directed  toward  those  who 
are  persistently  and  chronically  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Again,  the  Senator’s  amendment  speci¬ 
fies  certain  types  of  activities  in  which 
those  people  would  be  engaged.  But  the 
language  in  section  205  of  the  existing 
law  identifies  certain  types  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  activities,  and  includes  the 
words  “but  not  limited  to  them.” 

The  Senator  is  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
objects  of  the  amendment  could  be  un¬ 
dertaken  under  the  existing  language  of 
section  205,  and  all  that  is  done  actually 
by  the  Senator’s  amendment  is  to  add 
$150  million  to  the  bill.  The  purpose  is 
good  but  the  amendment  is  not  needed. 
The  present  act  will  do  the  job. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  believe  the  Senator 
is  correct  when  he  uses  the  language  that 
it  could  be  done.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
This  is  a  directive  by  the  Congress  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  and  is  similar  to  the 
provision  we  put  in  the  bill  in  relation  to 
self-help  housing.  Self-help  housing 
grants  could  be  made  under  the  act.  We 
added  a  section  specifically  spelling  out 
appropriations  for  that  kind  of  activity. 

The  section  to  which  I  refer  specifically 
states  that  those  effected  shall  be  the 
chronically  unemployed;  it  would  in¬ 
volve  long-term  unemployment,  with 
poor  employment  prospects,  and  it  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  people  shall  be  employed 
in  those  kinds  of  projects. 

I  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  there  is 
enough  flexibility  in  the  bill  so  that  if  the 
Director  desired  to  do  all  of  those  things, 
he  probably  would  have  the  power  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  it  be  a  fair 
statement  to  say  that  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  add  $150  million 
for  those  specific  projects? 

Mr.  NELSON.  For  those  specific  proj¬ 
ects,  but  with  emphasis  upon  the  chron¬ 
ically  long-term  unemployed  with  poor 
employment  prospects,  which  was  the 
specific  language  offered  in  the  commit- 
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tee  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits!  and  accepted  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
OEO  has  said  that  the  money  is  unnec¬ 
essary.  The  administration  does  not 
want  it.  Why  do  we  spend  it?  This 
amendment  would  bring  the  total  figure 
for  the  poverty  program  down  to  $1,5C0 
million,  and  I  think  that  is  a  great  deal 
more  perhaps  than  I  had  thought  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Which  agency  of  the 
Government  has  said  that  the  money 
is  not  needed  and  is  not  wanted? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  very  agency 
that  we  are  considering  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  . 
from  Vermont  read  the  statement  about  [ 
the  proposed  expenditure? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Earlier  I  quoted  from 
a  part  of  the  testimony  which  was  given 
before  the  Senate  committee  during  the 
hearings; 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
sympathetic  to  the  purpose  of  this  amend¬ 
ment.  We  cannot,  however,  favor  its  adop¬ 
tion. 

The  following  statement  appears 
later : 

As  compared  with  the  program  proposed  in 
the  amendment,  the  chief  limitation  on  the 
work  experience  program  is  that  it  has  been 
restricted  so  far  to  those  who  are  receiving 
or  are  potential  recipients  of  public  assist¬ 
ance.  An  extension  of  the  program  to  all 
needy  persons  is,  however,  feasible  and  in 
our  opinion  fully  consistent  with  the  statu¬ 
tory  purpose.  Such  an  extension  we  believe 
will  not  require  legislation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further?  a 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield.  \ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon!  read  to  me  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
some  agency  of  the  Government  said 
that  the  expenditure  is  not  needed  or 
wanted.  May  I  inquire  what  he  read 
from? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  read  from  the  expla¬ 
nation  sheet  on  the  amendment  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
quoting  the  OEO: 

As  a  method  of  enhancing  the  employabil¬ 
ity  of  the  unemployed  poor,  the  proposed 
work-training  program  would  substantially 
duplicate,  though  in  a  less  effective  way, 
what  is  already  being  done  under  the  work 
experience  program. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  page  186  of 
the  Senate  hearings. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  will  the 
-  program  cost  in  terms  of  money  that  is 
not  needed  and  is  unnecessary? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  $150  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  let  us  not  vote  to 
add  to  the  authorization  $150  million 
that  is  not  needed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  testimony  that  is  being  referred 
to  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  OEO  representatives  when 
this  provision  was  offered  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  title  I. 

First,  the  author  of  the  amendment 
to  title  I  accepted  a  change  in  the  age 
limitation  of  age  21.  The  limit  was  re- 
moved.^  The  OEO  was  opposed  to  that. 
The  fact  is  that  the  OEO  worked  with 
us  to  draft  the  amendment.  Their  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  in  the  committee  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  time  the  amendment  was 
adopted.  It  was  included  in  title  II  at 
their  suggestion. 

They  liked  the  amendment  So  does 
the  Department  of  Labor.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  constructive  and  useful  amend¬ 
ment.  I  refer  to  the  OEO  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  The  amendment 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
voting  for  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  this  particular 
item  requested  by  the  President,  and  is  it 
in  the  bill  proposed  by  the  President? 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  was  not.  ■  In  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  we  put  several  things  in  bills  that 
are  not  requested  by  the  President. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time,  I 
am  willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  to  the 
committee  amendment.  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
[Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara],  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
“nay”. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyom¬ 
ing  [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  McNamara]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “tm." 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  wumd 
vote  “nay”. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

[No.  232  Leg.] 

YEAS — 41 


Aiken 

Fannin 

Mundt 

Allott 

Fong 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Fulbrlght 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Russell,  S.C. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Holland 

Scott 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

Lausche 

Tower 

Eastland 

McCleUan 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Ervin 

Morton 

NAYS— 47 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Jackson 

Muskie 

Bass 

Javits 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Neuberger 

Bible 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Long,  Mo. 

Pell 

Burdick 

Long,  La. 

Proxmire 

Case 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Church 

Mansfield 

Ribicoff 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Smith 

Douglas 

McIntyre 

Symington 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Ty  dings 

Gruening 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.  J. 

Harris 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 

-12 

Byrd,  Va. 

McCarthy 

Robertson 

Clark 

McGee 

Russell,  Ga. 

Curtis 

McNamara 

Smathers 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Prouty’s  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  31, 
after  line  2,  insert  the  following: 

Title  VT  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  further  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  617.  The  Director  shall  adopt  such 
administration  measures  as  are  necessary  to 
assure  that  benefits  of  this  Act  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  equitably  between  residents  of  rural 
and  urban  areas.” 

assuring  equity  of  opportunity  in 

RURAL  AREAS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
without  implying  criticism  of  anyone,  I 


would  like  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  measure  before  us  to  insure  that  the 
administrators  make  diligent  effort  to 
deal  equitably  with  rural  poverty. 

In  a  colloquy  with  Senator  McNamara 
yesterday,  I  quoted  the  President’s  farm 
meassage,  in  which  he  cited  the  difficulty 
of  equitably  distributing  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  to  scattered  rural  populations  where 
the  communities  lack  the  specialists  in 
Govermnent  programs  found  in  large 
cities.  The  President  declared  that  rural 
America  must  be  effectively  served  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
underlined  the  problem  in  an  address  he 
made  at  the  National  Conference  on  the 
Poverty  Program  in  Rural  America,  held 
at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  April  6  of  this 
year. 

The  Secretary  revealed  that: 

Rural  America  has  qualified  for  somewhat 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  funds  so  far  al¬ 
located  in  those  programs  where  the  com¬ 
munity  organization  and  community  initia¬ 
tive  are  required. 

Yet,  we  are  told  that  47  percent  of  the 
Nation’s  citizens  in  the  poverty  category 
reside  in  rural  areas. 

It  is  extremely  easy,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  communication  with  rural 
areas  and  the  lack  of  specialists  in  pub¬ 
lic  programs  to  neglect  rural  America 
in  the  administration  of  government  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  our  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians  are  largely  located  in  rural 
areas.  They  are  the  most  economically 
depressed  group  in  the  Nation.  Yet,  they 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  specialized  person¬ 
nel  to  guide  them  into  new,  complex  gov¬ 
ernment  aid  programs.  In  my  own  State, 
leaders  of  one  Indian  tribal  group  have 
virtually  given  up  in  despair  after  re¬ 
peatedly  being  turned  down  when  ap¬ 
plying  for  approval  of  a  community  ac¬ 
tion  program.  They  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  red  tape  and  bureaucratic  com¬ 
plexities  involved  in  completing  an  ap¬ 
proved  application.  Many  rural  com¬ 
munities  face  the  same  problem. 

I,  therefore,  propose  an  amendment 
which  will  charge  those  with  administer¬ 
ing  the  economic  opportunity  program 
to  assure  equity  to  the  needy  in  rural 
and  urban  areas  by  adopting  such  ad¬ 
ministrative  measures  as  are  necessary 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  urban  areas  may  benefit 
greatly  from  increased  rural  assistance 
to  the  needy. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  Monday,  in 
an  analysis  of  rioting  in  Negro  ghettos 
in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and  elsewhere, 
reported : 

In  the  absence  of  some  radical  solution, 
the  kind  of  racial  dynamite  being  built  up 
in  the  Negro  slums  is  only  too  clear.  Take 
West  Garfield  Park,  the  Chicago  area  where 
67  people  were  injured  Thursday  and  Friday 
nights  in  Negro  rioting  and  looting.  The 
neighborhood  as  recently  as  1960  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  only  19  percent  Negro,  but  it  has 
become  a  center  of  Negro  immigrants  from 
the  South  and  today  the  population  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  nearly  85  percent  Negro. 

Chalmers  Roberts,  in  a  Washington 
Post  article  written  from  Los  Angeles, 
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yesterday  told  us : 

The  story  of  the  riots  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  is  the  story  of  expectations  frustrated 
of  hope  denied.  Denied  specifically  to  the 
small  town  and  southern  Negro  caught  in  an 
urban  world  he  does  not  understand  and 
whose  fruits  he  cannot  share. 

In  Watts,  65  percent  come  from  the  South, 
the  rural  communities  and  small  towns. 
Today,  Mississippi  and  Alabama;  previous¬ 
ly,  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

The  urban  ghetto  known  as  Watts  has 
long  been  considered  the  port  of  entry  for 
Negroes  coming  to  southern  California. 

Mr.  Roberts  continues  that  this  migra¬ 
tion  did  not  occur  during  the  war  when 
there  were  jobs  to  go  to,  but  that  the 
Urban  League  estimates  arrivals  are  now 
running  1,000  a  month  as  lack  of  op¬ 
portunity  in  rural  areas  for  the  Negro 
population  starts  them  out  in  search 
of  opportunity  elsewhere. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  by  concentrating  its 
benefits  in  urban  areas,  and  failing  to 
make  opportunities  for  rural  Negro  peo¬ 
ple  where  they  are,  should  accelerate 
concentration  in  the  urban  areas  where 
unrest  sometimes  flames  out  of  con¬ 
trol. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  not 
only  with  the  Senators  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  but  also  with  some  of  the  senior 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  believe  that  there  is  little  or  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  it.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  provide  that 
administrative  procedure  should  be  taken 
to  assure  equitable  treatment  of  the  rural 
and  urban  areas. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern]  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

\  The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
%as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  An  amend¬ 
ment  is  proposed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  delete  lines  2  through  4  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“Sec.  15.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“‘(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
part  B  of  title  I  and  title  II  of  this  Act,  rea¬ 
sonable  provision  shall  be  made,  pursuant  to 
regulations  issued  by  the  Director,  for  an 
informal  public  hearing  at  the  Office  of  the 
Director  upon  the  request  of  the  Governor 
of  a  State  as  to  his  objections  to  any  ap¬ 
plication  from  such  State  under  such  provi¬ 


sions:  Provided,  however,  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  contracts,  agreements, 
grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  education  in  existence  on 
the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act.’  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  himself? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  proposes  that  when  there 
is  a  community  action  project  which  a 
Governor  opposes — the  situation  in 
which  there  is  now  an  absolute  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  veto  in  the  law  which  the  bill 
would  delete  in  its  entirety — the  Gov¬ 
ernor  may  then  seek  an  informal  public 
hearing  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  the  director  of  the  antipoverty 
program  shall  establish. 

The  amendment  would  except  from 
that  provision  assistance  to  institutions 
of  higher  education,  which  is  already 
an  exception  to  the  present  absolute  veto 
in  the  law. 

My  reason  for  offering  the  amend¬ 
ment — and  I  hope  very  much  that  it  will 
be  accepted  by  the  Senators  in  charge 
of  the  bill — is  that,  although  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  debate  concerning  the 
veto  power,  as  the  bill  would  now  leave 
the  Senate  there  is  no  veto  provision  in  it, 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  a  veto  power 
of  any  sort.  The  only  provision  with 
relation  to  this  subject  concerns  con¬ 
tinuous  consultation  with  State  anti¬ 
poverty  agencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  bill  passed 
by  the  other  body,  there  is  a  provision 
permitting  the  Governor’s  veto  but  add¬ 
ing  that  his  veto  can  be  overridden  by 
the  Director  of  OEO. 

It  is  felt,  in  deference  to  the  strong 
feelings  of  so  many  of  our  colleagues  as 
to  a  veto,  that  the  entire  subject  should 
be  before  us  in  conference.  By  adding 
this  relatively  innocuous  provision  for 
a  public  hearing  to  the  particular  sec¬ 
tion  which  in  the  House  bill  deals  with 
the  veto  question,  the  matter  would  be 
before  us  in  conference. 

I  deeply  feel — and  I  am  joined  in  this 
feeling  by  so  ardent  a  proponent  of  the 
no-veto  position  as  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] — that  we  can 
come  back  with  a  provision  which  would 
be  reasonable  and  would  not  be  harm¬ 
ful,  but  which  would  lend  dignity  and 
respect  to  deeply  held  objections  to  de¬ 
nying  the  Governors  the  veto  power. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  conference  by  pro¬ 
posing  that  a  Governor  who  opposes  a 
project  shall  have  the  opportunity  for 
an  informal  public  hearing  under  suit¬ 
able  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Director. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  for  his  careful  work 
on  this  amendment. 

My  opposition  to  the  Governor’s  veto 
power  is  on  the  basis  of  a  desire  to  see 
this  program  succeed. 

I  am  for  the  program.  I  presume 
that,  under  the  amendment  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
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York,  the  provision  for  hearings  and 
consultations  before  the  Governor  would 
relate,  in  the  main,  to  informal  proceed¬ 
ings,  rather  than  public.  However,  if 
it  were  thought  that  the  Director  would 
be  arbitrary,  the  Governor  could  call  for 
public  hearings.  This  amendment 
would  provide  for  proceeding  with  dig¬ 
nity. 

However,  with  an  absolute  Governor’s 
veto,  he  could  disregard  the  wishes  of 
the  people  in  his  district  or  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Now  everybody 
will  be  heard.  Everybody  will  be  heard 
with  the  dignity  compatible  with  his 
office.  This  is  the  first  time  it  has  been 
offered.  We  debated  this  question  in 
committee.  There  were  many  different 
versions.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  legislative  skill  and 
craftsmanship  in  drafting  an  amendment 
which  I  hope  will  not  hurt  the  antipov¬ 
erty  bill,  but  will  cause  more  cooperation 
and  less  friction  between  public  officials 
Eit  all  levels 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  uses  the  language  “public  hear¬ 
ings.”  I  take  it  the  Senator  is  referring 
to  the  fact  that  if  a  Governor  makes  a 
request  for  a  meeting  in  his  office,  it 
would  be  open  to  the  public  and  the  press 
if  he  wishes  to  discuss  it? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  I  do  not  have  in 
mind  an  elaborate  interview. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  again. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  know  what  we  are  voting  on.  Is 
there  a  copy  of  it  available? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  asking  the  clerk 
to  read  it  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows : 

On  page  20,  delete  lines  2  through  4  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“Sec.  15.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

*“(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
part  B  of  title  I  and  title  H  of  this  Act, 
reasonable  provision  shall  be  made,  pursuant 
to  regulations  issued  by  the  Director,  for  an 
informal  public  hearing  at  the  Office  of  the 
Director  upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  of 
a  State  as  to  his  objections  to  any  applica¬ 
tion  from  such  State  under  such  provisions: 
Provided,  however.  That  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  contracts,  agreements,  grants, 
loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  institution 
of  higher  education  in  existence  on  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  this  Act.’  ” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  Senators  may  read  the  amendment 
or  confer  with  respect  to  it,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum - 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  withhold  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]. 
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ROBERT  MANRY’S  RECORD-BREAK¬ 
ING  TRANSATLANTIC  SAILING 

TRIP 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr:  President,  I  hope 
Senators  will  indulge  me  while  I  discuss 
a  matter  that  is  not  germane  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  discussion. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  we  have  a  Robert 
Manry,  connected  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  who  ventured  on  a  sailing 
trip  across  the  ocean,  beginning  at  Fal¬ 
mouth,  Mass.,  going  to  Falmouth,  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  trip  was  made  in  a  1314-foot  boat, 
and  in  it  he  had  to  be  supplied  with  all 
of  his  food,  implements  of  navigation, 
and  of  life  protection.  He  was  alone  in 
the  boat.  For  78  days  he  was  sometimes 
on  the  smooth,  but  more  often  on  the 
rough  and  dangerous  waters  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  description  of  the  sufferings 
which  he  endured  stirs  the  emotions — . 
the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  day,  the  silence 
of  the  night,  without  anything  in  view 
except  the  moon  and  the  stars  in  the 
heavens. 

With  a  sextant  provided  by  the  Air 
Force  of  the  United  States  and  the  stars, 
he  charted  his  3,2 00 -mile  course  across 
the  Atlantic.  Manry  arrived  at  Fal¬ 
mouth,  England,  and  there  was  greeted 
by  50,000  enthusiastic  citizens  of  the 
area. 

I  rise  to  express  commendation  of  Mr. 
Manry  and  his  wife,  Virginia,  and  his 
children,  a  daughter  of  13  and  a  son  of 
11  years  of  age. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  articles  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  describing  this 
heroic  venture  into  the  Atlantic  from  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  coast 
of  England.  I  express  felicitations  to 
him.  I  thank  him  for  exhibiting  what, 
in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  qualities  and 
characteristics  that  have  made  Amer¬ 
ica  great — the  spirit  of  the  individual 
to  venture  into  dangers  and  to  gamble 
with  fate,  even  though  survival  of  life 
is  at  stake. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
Aug.  18,  1965] 

Falmouth  Stages  Record  Celebration — 50,- 
000  Welcome  Manry  to  Britain 
(By  George  J.  Barmann) 

Falmouth,  England. — Robert  Manry,  rid¬ 
ing  the  winds  and  the  stars,  came  home  last 
night  from  the  sea. 

In  a  brilliant  blue  evening  of  water  and 
sky,  with  nearly  50,000  persons  cheering 
and  the  late  sun  burning  the  windows  of 
Falmouth,  he  came  home  to  land  after  3,200 
miles  of  the  great  and  lonely  Atlantic. 

Robert  Manry  was  terribly  tired.  He  could 
hardly  walk.  He  was  waving.  He  was  laugh¬ 
ing.  He  was  happy.  He  was  lonely  no  longer. 

It  was  a  fantastic  transatlantic  sailing 
achievement. 

Tinkerbelle,  the  good  girl  who  tamed  the 
wild  ocean,  brought  him  in,  the  bright  red 
sail  defiant  to  the  end.  He  sat  in  her  13  y2- 
foot  shell  and  he  guided  her  in  until  the 
final  moment. 

Captain  Manry  made  port  here  in  78  days. 

He  left  Falmouth,  Mass.,  on  June  1,  at 
10  in  the  morning.  He  landed  here  at  7:30 
p.m.  (2:30  p.m.  Cleveland  time). 


Seconds  after  he  landed  he  embraced  and 
kissed  his  wife,  Virginia,  and  hugged  his  two 
children,  Robin,  14,  and  Douglas,  11.  And 
then  Robert  Manry  knelt  down  and  kissed 
the  earth  of  England. 

When  Manry  left  Cape  Cod,  it  was  in  the 
quiet  of  an  American  morning,  with  the  sand 
dunes  fading  away  and  the  deep  and  unquiet 
ocean  ahead  of  him. 

When  he  arrived  here,  it  was  in  the  roaring 
English  evening,  with  thousands  of  people 
and  scores  of  ships  and  planes  in  his  ears 
and  the  mighty  seas  all  behind  him. 

The  American  flag  fluttered  freshly  from 
the  stern. 

“I  am  here,”  he  said. 

You  could  barely  hear  him  say  it:  “I  am 
here.” 

This  harbor,  one  of  the  world’s  great  nat¬ 
ural  havens,  was  jammed  with  boats  and 
ships  of  all  descriptions.  The  town  of  Fal¬ 
mouth  (population  17,500)  was  tied  up  with 
traffic  for  2  miles  in  each  direction. 

A  total  of  50,000  persons  watched  the  drama 
of  Manry’s  journey’s  end.  They  stretched 
along  the  shoreline  for  miles — from  Penden- 
nis  Point,  where  they  could  see  Tinkerbelle 
first,  all  the  way  to  the  harbor  itself. 

Helicopters  of  the  Royal  Navy  whirred 
above  him  as  he  was  approaching  the  outer 
harbor.  Four-engine  Shackletons  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  which  had  helped  in  searches 
to  fix  his  positions,  sped  overhead  as  he 
came  to  a  landing.  Two  official  launches 
escorted  Manry  in.  One  was  the  launch  of 
the  Customs  House  of  Falmouth.  The  other 
was  the  boat  of  the  harbormaster,  Capt. 
Francis  H.  Edwards. 

Tinkerbelle  was  towed  in  the  last  2  miles. 

It  was  almost  impossible  for  Captain 
Manry  to  sail  her  in  because  of  the  crush. 
One  motorboat  collided  with  Tinkerbelle, 
with  no  adverse  effects.  The  green  water 
was  white  with  the  wakes  of  vessels. 

Whistles  blew,  Cornishmen  yelled  out: 
“Glad  you  made  it,  mate.” 

Captain  Manry  waved  back  and  shouted, 
time  and  time  again:  “Thank  you.  Nice  of 
you  to  come  out.” 

People  on  all  sides  tried  frantically  to  get 
close  to  him  and  shake  his  hand. 

This  reporter  rode  the  last  few  miles  of 
this  epic  journey  across  the  Atlantic  with 
Captain  Manry. 

Mindful  of  his  boat,  as  always,  the  47-year- 
old  sailor  maneuvered  as  best  he  could  among 
the  hundreds  of  powerboats  and  sails.  He 
asked,  as  he  held  to  the  tiller: 

“Is  there  anybody  left  in  Falmouth?” 

Then  he  landed  at  the  jetty,  or  quay  as  it 
is  known  here.  And  then  the  crowd  took 
him  over. 

Police,  linking  arms,  held  back  the  photog¬ 
raphers  and  the  crowds.  Samuel  A.  Hooper, 
the  mayor,  in  his  official  robes  and  his  chain 
of  office,  welcomed  him. 

A  line  was  cut  through  the  shouting 
crowds,  and  Captain  Manry  and  his  family 
were  taken  to  a  press  conference  in  Princess 
Pavilion,  then  to  the  Green  Bank  Hotel  on 
the  harbor  front,  where  another  big  crowd 
awaited  him. 

He  got  to  sleep  at  1  a.m.,  finally. 

This  last  day  at  sea  for  Manry  began  with 
his  first  sighting  of  land  since  Massachusetts. 
He  saw  the  land  at  Lizard  Point,  near  here, 
as  the  sun  came  up.  He  had  sailed  all  night 
in  the  moonlight. 

As  boats  went  out  to  meet  him,  he  talked 
for  a  moment  with  representatives  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  who  were  aboard  a  chartered 
boat. 

The  press  boat  pulled  alongside.  This  re¬ 
porter  jumped  aboard  Tinkerbelle. 

Manry,  in  his  red  windbreaker  jacket  and 
bareheaded,  was  alone  in  this  tiny  thing, 
but  you  knew  he  had  two  other  passengers 
all  this  time — magnificent  courage  and  quiet 
determination. 


“George,  how  are  you?”  he  said.  He* 
laughed.  He  said  he  didn’t  know  what  to 
think  of  all  this. 

“Excuse  me,”  he  said,  as  the  boom  went 
swinging  past. 

And  then  the  harbormaster’s  boat  came 
alongside  and  Manry  put  his  hand  out  to 
keep  her  from  scraping  Tinkerbelle.  He  was 
always  watching  out  for  Tinkerbelle.  Every 
moment. 

“Mr.  Manry,  you  are  in  the  harbor  of  Fal¬ 
mouth,”  called  out  Captain  Edwards.  “We 
would  like  to  tow  you  in  the  rest  of  the  way.” 

The  tow  was  attached.  A  2-mile  proces¬ 
sion  began. 

It  was  6:30  p.m. 

"I  won’t  be  required  to  make  any  speeches, 
will  I?”  he  asked.  He  had  heard  of  the  civic 
reception  that  was  waiting  for  him. 

“Not  now.” 

“Will  I  ever?” 

“I  don’t  know  yet.” 

A  motorboat  came  close.  A  man  handed 
Manry  a  snapshot.  “I  just  took  a  picture  of 
you,”  he  said.  “Would  you  like  to  have  it?” 
Manry  took  it  and  thanked  the  stranger  for 
it.  Another  boat  came  near.  A  boy  wanted 
to  shake  Manry’s  hand.  They  shook  hands. 

“That's  Pendennis  Castle  over  there,  isn’t 
it?”  Manry  asked.  He  knew  the  sights  of 
Falmouth.  He  had  a  chart  before  him.  Two 
cameras,  one  still  and  one  movie,  held  the 
charts  down  in  a  breeze. 

The  sea  belongs  to  the  dreamer.  Robert 
Manry  is  a  dreamer.  His  dream  came  true  on 
this  ocean  he  was  now  leaving. 

“There  are  more  boats  here  than  there 
were  at  Dunkirk  during  the  war,”  he  said, 
picking  up  his  movie  camera  and  shooting 
some  scenes  of  the  turmoil  in  the  water 
around  him. 

A  girl  on  one  large  boat  yelled,  “Cleveland. 
Cleveland.  Cleveland.”  He  said,  “Where  in 
Cleveland?”  She  said:  “In  Parma.” 

“You  know  I  first  heard  about  all  this 
commotion  when  I  was  listening  to  the  Voice 
of  America  talking  about  me — in  French,” 
said  Manry.  He  looked  up  toward  the  granite 
headlands  as  Tinkerbelle  came  on. 

“Look  at  those  people,”  he  said,  pointing 
to  a  line  that  looked  like  statutes  etched 
against  the  sky.  “It  looks  like  Roman  times. 
They’re  defending  the  battlement.” 

Tinkerbelle  passed  Black  Rock,  a  half-mile 
out.  He  was  now  in  the  inner  harbor.  ' 

Bob  could  now  begin  to  see  the  really  big 
crowd.  And  the  crush  of  boats  was  getting 
worse.  The  launch  of  the  RAF  and  the  har¬ 
bormaster’s  boat  were  warning  them  to  keep 
clear. 

“I  feel  like  I  have  just  been  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,”  said  Manry. 


Falmouth  Jubilant  as  Manry  Arrives 
(By  Russell  W.  Kane) 

Falmouth,  England. — Falmouth  was  a 
Piccadilly  Circus  town  last  night  when  Bob 
Manry  was  towed  over  the  last  stretch  of 
water  to  complete  his  record-breaking  trans¬ 
atlantic  sailing  trip. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  people — 
both  residents  and  tourists — jammed  the 
narrow,  brown-walled  streets  of  this  ancient 
Cornish  seaport  all  day  yesterday  waiting  for 
Manry  and  Tinkerbelle. 

Cruise  boat  operators  ferried  loads  of  pas¬ 
sengers  at  10  shillings  ($1.40)  a  head  out 
into  Falmouth  Bay  to  wave  at  the  conquer¬ 
ing  hero. 

The  ramparts  of  the  two  ancient  castles  at 
the  harbor  mouth  were  jammed  with  other 
watchers,  many  of  them  armed  with  tele¬ 
scopes,  binoculars,  cameras,  and  portable 
radios  so  that  they  could  tune  to  the  latest 
developments  on  Tinkerbelle’s  progress. 

“Well  done,”  was  the  shout  on  most  lips 
last  night  as  Bob  landed. 

And  it  was  well  done. 
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The  crowds  were  so  thick  that  people  were 
perched  on  window  ledges,  jammed  out  onto 
piers,  swarming  in  the  harbor  in  hundreds 
of  small  and  large  boats,  hanging  from  trees, 
standing  on  hedges,  looking  out  of  windows, 
and  filling  every  available  space  lining  this 
almost  circular  harbor. 

Manry  moved  up  the  harbor,  first  sailing, 
then  being  towed  by  the  harbormaster’s 
launch  for  safety’s  sake. 

Before  Tinkerbelle  pulled  into  sight  behind 
the  23,000-ton  Nevasa,  being  pulled  out  of 
drydock  for  a  sea  cruise,  the  band  began  to 
play  on  the  Custom  House  Quay. 

It  was  the  St.  Stythians  Silver  Band.  They 
tuned  up  with  “Tlie  Stars  and  Stripes  For¬ 
ever,”  went  into  “The  Star-Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner,”  and  finished  off  with  “Hail,  the  Con¬ 
quering  Hero  Comes.” 

Manry  looked  genuinely  shocked  when  his 
face  appeared  from  beneath  the  sail  boom  of 
his  cockleshell  as  it  was  towed  up  to  the 
quay. 

His  tanned  face  broke  into  a  huge  smile. 
His  voice  was  hoarse.  You  couldn’t  hear  it 
above  the  crowd  noise,  anyway. 

It  was  drowned  out,  too,  by  the  band,  the 
onlookers,  and  a  horde  of  newsmen,  includ¬ 
ing  a  50-yard  bench  set  up  for  TV  and  news¬ 
reel  cameramen. 

As  his  boat  was  tied  to  the  pier,  he  was 
helped  up  the  steps  by  the  police  chief, 
Trevor  Lewis,  and  William  A.  Ashbolt,  Plain 
Dealer  director  of  news  photography. 

“Everything  is  moving,”  he  said,  laughing 
as  he  stumbled  up  the  pier  steps.  He  was 
wobbly  on  his  feet. 

Then  he  saw  his  wife,  Virginia,  and  his 
children,  Douglas,  11,  and  Robin,  14,  standing 
on  the  pier. 

The  newsmen  pressed  closer,  photogra¬ 
phers’  flash  units  were  popping  right  and 
left.  The  crowd,  which  filled  the  street, 
shouted  and  screamed  when  Bob  appeared 
in  his  red  nylon  windbreaker. 

Although  he  was  near  the  edge  of  exhaus¬ 
tion,  Manry  waved  enthusiastically  at  the 
greeters. 

“My  goodness,  what  a  crowd,”  he  said  over 
and  over,  jovially,  as  if  he  had  just  walked 
out  of  his  home  after  a  nap. 

Chief  Lewis  estimated  the  crowd  at  50,000 
persons  after  he  had  taken  a  good  look  at 
them. 

The  Manry  family  and  Ashbolt  were  placed 
by  bobbies  into  one  car,  the  mayor,  Sam 
Hooper,  and  the  adult  Manrys  were  put  in 
another  car  and  a  few  more  policemen  en¬ 
tered  a  third  car.  But  the  three-car  motor¬ 
cade  was  unable  to  move  off  the  pier.  The 
cars  were  absolutely  swallowed  by  the 
crowds. 

One  of  the  first  things  Ashbolt  did  when 
he  got  close  to  Manry  as  he  was  helping 
him  up  the  steps  was  give  him  a  letter  from 
Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and  editor  of  The 
Plain  Dealer. 

“Oh,”  said  Manry.  “Isn’t  this  wonderful. 
Isn’t  this  terrific.  It’s  so  flattering  to  get 
a  friendly  word  from  the  boss  just  when  I 
need  it  the  most.” 

The  motorcade  slowly  moved  off  with  the 
black-helmeted  bobbies  marching  along  in 
between  the  swarm  of  cars,  shouting:  “Please 
clear  the  way,  please,  please,  5  feet  on  each 
side,  ladies  and  gentlemen.” 

But  the  ordinarily  placid  Cornish  just 
wouldn’t  be  moved.  They  kept  looking  for 
the  car  that  contained  Manry.  They 
clutched  at  its  rear  view  mirrors.  They 
clutched  through  the  windows  trying  to  pat 
him  and  shouting,  “well  done,"  in  the  win¬ 
dows  at  him.  Manry’s  expression  was  a 
cross  between  exhaustion  and  hysteria.  He 
looked  jubilant  one  minute,  stunned  the 
next.  But  he  smiled  gaily  and  waved  at  the 
crowds  and  said,  “Thank  you,  thank  you, 
thank  you,”  as  the  motorcade  slowly  drove 
up  the  twisting  street  to  Princess  Pavilion. 

A  crowning  touch  to  the  completion  of 
Manry’s  journey  was  a  five-time  flyover  by 
the  Royal  Air  Force  planes  which  had 


searched  so  diligently  for  him  many  times 
when  he  was  unaccounted  for  in  the  North 
Atlantic. 

Wing  Cmdr.  Steve  Carson  personally  flew 
a  huge  Shackleton  plane  in  a  wing-wagging 
salute  to  the  sailor  hero.  It  thrilled  the 
spectators,  too,  to  see  the  air-sea  four- 
engine  camouflaged  ship  zooming  low  over 
Falmouth. 

Just  before  his  news  conference  Manry 
and  his  wife  had  tea  with  Mayor  Hooper  and 
chatted  and  relaxed  a  bit  in  a  garden  before 
he  faced  reporters’  questions  at  a  press 
conference. 

As  we  drove  back  from  the  news  confer¬ 
ence  to  the  hotel  so  that  Manry  could  eat 
a  secluded  meal  and  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  a  bath 
and  wash  his  hair  and  care  for  his  salt  water 
injured  hand,  he  said:  “This  has  been  a 
fantastic  day.” 

It  certainly  was.  But  it  was  one  of  78 
fantastic  days. 

Barnacles  Keep  Tink  Off  Pedestal  Ashore 

Falmouth,  England. — Barnacles  kept 

Tinkerbelle  locked  to  the  sea  last  night. 

Instead  of  occupying  a  place  of  honor 
ashore,  Capt.  Robert  Manry’s  boat  spent  one 
more  night  bobbing  on  the  sea. 

When  the  harbor  master’s  men  tried  to 
pull  up  Tinkerbelle’s  center  board,  they 
found  that  barnacles  had  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  it.  The  retractable  keel  would  not 
budge. 

As  darkness  closed  in,  a  Royal  Air  Force 
diver  tried  in  vain  to  chip  the  tenacious 
crustaceans  from  the  keel.  But  he  could  not 
budge  them. 

So  the  13  % -foot  sailboat  is  riding  at  a 
mooring  200  yards  from  Cutoms  House  Quay, 
where  it  touched  land  earlier. 

A  guard  of  harbor  master’s  men  and  police 
has  been  posted  to  protect  Tinkerbelle  from 
souvenir  hunters. 

Today,  experts  will  be  called  in  to  clean  off 
the  barnacles  and  make  Tinkerbelle  ready 
for  the  land. 

Tinkerbelle  was  towed  into  the  harbor 
earlier.  Officials  feared  it  might  be  crushed 
or  damaged  by  other  boats. 

Captain  Manry  at  first  was  hesitant  of  the 
tow  offer.  Then  he  agreed.  “I’m  here,”  he 
said.  “It  won’t  spoil  my  record.” 

Children  Hail  Dad  on  Pier 

Falmouth,  England. — Robert  Manry’s  chil¬ 
dren  were  the  happiest  kids  on  the  crowded 
pier  here  yesterday  when  their  father  stepped 
ashore. 

But  they  were  restrained  in  their  joy. 
They  had  seen  him  and  chatted  with  him 
earlier  when  Plain  Dealer  reporters  took  them 
a  short  distance  to  sea  to  say  hello  to  their 
father.  They  had  not  seen  him  for  nearly 
3  months. 

On  that  encounter,  aboard  a  boat  char¬ 
tered  by  the  Plain  Dealer,  Douglas  Manry, 
11,  and  his  sister,  Robin,  14,  shouted  and 
waved  to  Bob  as  we  drew  near  the  tiny 
Tinkerbelle,  which  was  almost  obscured  by 
circling  boats  that  went  out  in  this  ancient 
harbor  to  greet  Manry.  Douglas  also  showed 
off  his  Beatle  boots,  acquired  here  while  the 
family  waited  for  Manry’s  arrival. 

"My  goodness,  look  at  those  shoes,”  shouted 
Manry  when  he  saw  them.  The  long,  black, 
pointed,  suede  ankle-length  boots  seemed  to 
be  the  biggest  surprise  for  the  transatlantic 
sailor. 

Bob’s  face  lit  up  with  a  fatherly  glow  when 
he  saw  his  children  hanging  over  the  rail 
of  the  chartered  54-foot  launch. 

“Boy,  am  I  glad  to  see  you,”  he  sad. 

He  chatted  also  with  his  wife,  Virginia. 
He  had  seen  her  Monday  when  we  found 
him  and  Tinkerbelle  sailing  along  56  miles 
southwest  of  here  in  the  English  Channel’s 
western  approaches. 

There  was  actually  not  much  conversation. 
Bob  was  too  busy  watching  other  boats  that 
were  circling  around. 
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But  the  children  were  very  happy  to  see 
him  and,  although  they  didn’t  have  too 
much  to  say,  they  assured  him  that  they 
would  have  dinner  with  him  that  night,  “if 
you  can  make  it,”  Robin  said. 

“Don’t  worry.  I’ll  make  it,”  Bob  shouted 
back,  as  he  veered  away  from  our  boat. 

And  he  did. 

Later  Bob,  Virginia,  and  their  children 
were  reunited  in  a  room  at  the  Green  Bank 
Hotel  here  in  Falmouth,  where  the  family 
has  been  staying. 

They  were  getting  together  after  their  long 
separation.  The  children  are  filling  in  Bob 
on  what  they  have  done  in  Falmouth — fish¬ 
ing,  swimming,  meeting  Cornish  children. 

Douglas  told  about  “Help,”  the  new 
Beatles’  film,  which  he  and  Robin  have  seen 
many  times. 

Manry,  a  gentle  guy  who  looks  even  more 
fatherly  in  his  bushy  dandy  mustache,  made 
such  comments  as: 

“Gee,  that  certainly  sounds  interesting. 
This  is  a  wonderful  town  for  children.” 

The  children  for  the  first  time  in  the  2 
weeks  since  our  Plain  Dealer  expedition  left 
Cleveland,  seemed  beside  themselves  with  joy. 

Once  again  they  were  reunited  and  welded 
into  their  familiar  family  unit. 

Although  they  are  3,200  miles  from  home, 
the  Robert  Manrys  are  a  family  again. 

And  they  show  it  by  the  happy  light  in 
their  eyes. 

ROBERT  MANRY - A  GREAT  SAILOR 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by 
Robert  Manry  in  his  13%  foot  sailboat, 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  instances  of 
individual  heroism  of  our  time.  In  this 
fast  moving  space  age  of  change  and 
challenge,  people  the  world  over  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  great  feats  of 
heroism  in  flights  into  space.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  the  ever  increasing  number 
of  space  flights  have  caused  some  people 
to  take  for  granted  the  bravery  of  the 
individuals  involved  in  each  of  them. 

Robert  Manry’s  triumph  was  his 
and  his  alone.  On  his  own  he  sailed 
from  Falmouth,  Mass.,  and  for  78  days 
braved  the  Atlantic  Ocean  alone  and 
unaided  until  his  arrival  in  Falmouth, 
England  yesterday. 

We  in  Ohio  are  especially  proud  of  the 
new  hero  in  our  midst.  Bob  Manry  re¬ 
sides  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  is  a 
copy  editor  for  the  Plain  Dealer,  one  of 
the  great  newspapers  of  that  city. 

In  this  day  of  computers  and  automa¬ 
tion,  of  space  flights  and  probing  of  the 
oceans’s  depths,  it  is  a  rare  thing  indeed 
for  one  man  to  tackle  the  elements  alone 
and  unaided.  Not  since  the  historic 
flight  of  Charles  Lindbergh  has  the  world 
seen  an  example  of  this  kind  of  indi¬ 
vidual  heroism  and  bravery. 

The  world  now  knows  that  Robert 
Manry  is  a  great  sailor.  We  in  Ohio 
have  for  some  time  knew  that  he  was  a 
great  newspaperman.  May  I  join  with 
millions  of  other  people  the  world  over 
in  extending  to  him  and  to  his  family  my 
heartiest  congratulations  on  his  out¬ 
standing  achievement. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen¬ 
ators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  back  by  time - 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  the  committe  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  while 
there  are  enough  Senators  present,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NOV393 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  393. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  (No.  393) ,  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  line  20,  strike  out  everything 
through  line  24  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"programs  for  the  elderly  poor 

"Sec.  610.  (a)  It  is  the  intention  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  whenever  feasible  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered 
in  the  development,  conduct,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  programs  under  this  Act. 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Office  a  Task  Force  on  Programs  for  the  Eld¬ 
erly  Poor.  The  task  force  shall  be  composed 
of  nineteen  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of,  the 
Director  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  to  rep¬ 
resent  industry,  labor,  agriculture,  education, 
minority  groups,  and  social  service  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  Director  shall  name  one  such 
member  as  Chairman.  The  task  force  shall 
investigate  the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor, 
examine  the  effect  on  the  elderly  poor  of 
programs  under  this  and  other  Federal  Acts, 
and,  where  appropriate,  recommend  modifi¬ 
cations  of  existing  programs  and  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  new  programs  to  assist  the  elderly 
poor  to  improve  their  standard  of  living.  The 
task  force  shall,  among  other  things,  examine 
proposals  for  substantial  increases  in  month¬ 
ly  social  security  benefits,  the  inclusion  of 
all  persons  of  retirement  age  who  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  public  pensions  into  the  social  security 
system,  and  further  liberalization  of  the  re¬ 
tirement  income  test  of  section  203  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  task  force  shall 
make  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  Director  for  transmittal  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  or  before  June  30, 
1966.” 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  now  call  up  creates  no  new 
programs,  involves  no  new  expenditures, 
broadens  no  existing  authority,  and  al¬ 
most  certainly  reflects  the  intent  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Congress.  Often 
I  wish  more  of  the  amendments  voted 
upon  by  this  body  had  such  splendid 
credentials. 

My  amendment  is  similar  to  that  first 
proposed  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida,  who  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

The  first  section  of  my  proposed  new 
section  610  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  incorporates  verbatim  the  language 
proposed  by  Senator  Smathers  and 


adopted  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  Committee.  This  merely  expresses 
the  intention  of  Congress  that  wherever 
feasible  the  special  problems  of  the 
elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  in  the 
development,  conduct  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  antipoverty  program. 

The  second  section  borrows  from  an¬ 
other  earlier  proposal  of  Senator 
Smathers  to  give  statutory  authority  to 
a  task  force  on  programs  for  the  elder¬ 
ly  poor  within  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  This  section  reads  as 
follows : 

There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office 
a  task  force  on  programs  for  the  elderly 
poor.  The  task  force  shall  be  composed  of 
19  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by,  and 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  Director 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  to  represent  in¬ 
dustry,  labor,  agriculture,  education,  minor¬ 
ity  groups,  and  social  service  organizations. 
The  Director  shall  name  one  such  member 
as  chairman.  The  task  force  shall  in¬ 
vestigate  the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor,  ex¬ 
amine  the  effects  on  the  elderly  poor  of  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  and  other  Federal  acts, 
and,  where  appropriate,  recommend  modi¬ 
fications  of  existing  programs  and  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  new  programs  to  assist  the 
elderly  poor  to  improve  their  standard  of 
living.  The  task  force  shall,  among  other 
things,  examine  proposals  for  substantial 
increases  in  monthly  social  security  benefits, 
the  inclusion  of  all  persons  of  retirement 
age  who  do  not  receive  public  pensions  into 
the  social  security  system,  and  further 
liberalization  of  the  retirement  income  test 
of  section  203  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  task  force  shaU  make  a  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Direc¬ 
tor  for  transmittal  to  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  on  or  before  June  30,  1966. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is,  very 
simply,  a  tangible  manifestation  of  the 
intention  of  Congress  that  the  elderly 
poor  get  an  even  break  with  younger  per¬ 
sons  under  the  antipoverty  program. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  question  is 
properly  raised,  do  the  elderly  poor  get 
an  even  break  now  under  the  antipov¬ 
erty  program?  Are  the  problems  of  the 
more  than  15  million  Americans  over  65 
who  have  incomes  below  the  poverty  line 
being  given  the  urgent  consideration  they 
deserve  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity? 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Shriver  had  to  say 
on  this  point  to  the  Senate  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Aging  this  June : 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  be  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  efficient,  economical  ways  of 
actually  helping  the  very  elderly  poor  to  get 
out  of  poverty.  Congress  already  has  a 
magnificent  record  through  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Administration,  through  the  proposed 
medicare  bill,  and  through  other  programs, 
for  bringing  effective  help  to  the  aged,  but 
when  you  get  the  problem  of  how  do  you 
actually  help  the  aged  help  themselves  to 
get  out  of  poverty,  it  is  more  difficult. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  it  is 
impossible.  I  just  want  to  make  the  firm 
point  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  what 
we  have  done  and  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
what  I  am  able  to  report  to  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  today. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  on 
June  14  Mr.  Shriver  appointed  a  task 
force  within  his  office  to  grapple  with 
the  problems  of  the  elderly  poor.  I  com¬ 
mend  him  for  it,  although  I  think  it 
could  well  have  been  done  some  months 
earlier.  This  amendment  would  give  the 


prestige  of  specific  statutory  authority 
to  this  task  force. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  makes  special  reference  to 
possible  changes  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  have  a  direct  relationship  to 
poverty  among  the  elderly. 

The  relationship  of  the  social  security 
laws  to  the  aged  poor  has  been  clearly 
recognized  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity.  In  a  statement  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Aging,  OEO  stated: 

No  employment  program  can  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  of  poverty  among  these 
aged  people.  Such  a  program  thus  cannot 
substitute  for  basic  income  maintenance 
arrangements,  operating  through  the  social 
security  system,  the  tax  structure,  or  other-  . 
wise,  which  will  provide  those  aged  who 
must  or  want  to  retire  with  the  income  they 
need  in  retirement. 

Accordingly,  my  amendment  directs 
the  task  force  to  consider  changes  in  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  three  proposals 
in  particular : 

First.  Substantial  increases  in  social 
security  benefits:  second,  broadening  the 
social  security  system  to  include  more 
retired  persons  who  have  no  public  pen¬ 
sions;  third,  further  liberalization  of 
the  retirement  income  test  under  the  so¬ 
cial  security  laws. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  intended  that  these 
be  the  only  subjects  of  consideration  by 
the  task  force.  They  are  mentioned  only 
to  insure  that  the  task  force  give  them 
special  consideration.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  I  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  along  each  of  these  three  lines 
when  the  social  security  bill  was  before 
us  last  month — amendments  which  went 
beyond  the  version  eventually  enacted 
into  law  in  respect  to  aid  for  our  retired 
citizens.  Careful  study  of  these  pro¬ 
posals  by  this  task  force  should  help 
the  Congress  give  them  due  considera¬ 
tion  when  they  next  are  proposed. 

My  amendment  goes  beyond  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  existing  task  force  by  requir¬ 
ing  it  to  make  a  report  to  the  Director  for 
transmittal  to  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  on  or  before  June  30,  1966.  This 
guarantees  that  the  efforts  of  this  excep¬ 
tionally  well  qualified  group  will  be  read¬ 
ily  available  to  the  Congress  as  it 
continues  its  discussion  of  measures  to 
aid  our  senior  citizens. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  among  the  first 
to  recognize  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
trying  to  devise  programs  to  specifically 
aid  the  elderly  poor  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  The  principle  beyond 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  that  a 
sensible  outlay  by  the  Government  can 
convert  people  who  are  now  tax  eaters 
into  taxpayers.  With  those  who  are  be¬ 
yond  normal  working  years  there  is  a 
serious  problem  in  putting  this  prin¬ 
ciple  into  practice.  But,  I  suggest,  there 
are  ways  that  the  lives  of  the  elderly 
poor  can  be  made  more  constructive  and 
meaningful.  Mr.  Shriver  has  already 
suggested  a  foster  grandparents  pro¬ 
gram,  to  utilize  the  talents  of  our  older 
citizens  in  enriching  the  lives  of  ne¬ 
glected  and  unwanted  children.  This  is 
an  excellent  idea,  and  I  hope  the  task 
force  on  the  problems  of  the  elderly  poor 
will  spell  out  in  detail  how  this  program 
can  be  put  into  operation  in  the  very  near 
future. 
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I  know  I  believe  the  Senate  should  pass 
this  amendment  and  fight  to  hold  it  in 
conference,  so  as  to  put  certain  elements 
at  OEO  on  stern  notice  that  the  elderly 
poor  deserve  the  very  best  from  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  This  provision,  I  take 
it,  would  give  a  statutory  status  to  the 
committee  that  has  already  been  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct,  and  it 
would  also  require  that  the  report  be 
submitted  to  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Why  does  this  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  special  study  of  the  elderly 
poor  when  the  Senate  has  a  committee 
on  it  and  the  House  has  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee  on  it?  The  Senator  states  that  he 
is  going  to  investigate  the  elderly  poor. 
Does  not  the  Senate  have  a  Committee 
on  Aging  and  does  not  the  House  have 
one  also? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  This  would  be  in  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  study  would 
be  in  relation  to  the  poverty  program. 
The  amendment  does  not  add  anything 
new.  It  merely  gives  statutory  author¬ 
ity  to  a  task  force  presently  in  existence, 
and  requires  that  the  Director  submit 
its  report  to  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  Sargent  Shriver’s  office  is 
now  studying  substantial  increases  in  so¬ 
cial  security  benefits?  Is  that  not  what 
the  resolution  calls  for? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes,  that  is  what  this 
amendment  calls  for. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  He  does  have? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  OEO  has  rightly  rec¬ 
ognized  the  close  relationship  between 
social  security  benefits  and  poverty 
among  the  elderly  poor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  should  like  the 
Senator  to  answer  it  this  way.  Does 
Sargent  Shriver’s  office  now  have  a  com¬ 
mittee  studying  substantial  increases  in 
social  security  benefits? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  He  has  a  task  force 
studying  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
poor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  He  does  have? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  is  studying  the 
whole  broad  area  of  poverty  among  the 
elderly.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
specificially  studying  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  social  security  benefits  and  poverty 
among  the  elderly,  but  I  believe  it  should. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Social  security  is 
not  necessarily  a  whole  broad  study  of 
poverty. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No,  but  any  meaning¬ 
ful  study  of  the  poverty  problems  of  the 
elderly  necessarily  involves  social  secu¬ 
rity  benefits  and  coverage. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Ordinarily,  this  is  a 
province  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  and  the  Finance 
Committe  of  the  Senate.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  why  Sargent  Shriver  is  going  to  begin 
a  study  of  social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  only  purpose  is 
to  consider  the  poverty  problems  of  the 
elderly,  and  those  problems  are  in  part 
related  to  social  security. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  states  here,  “(c) 
Further  liberalization  of  the  retirement 
income  test  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.”  That  is  the  function  of  the 


Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  This  amendment 
merely  gives  statutory  authority  to  a 
task  force  which  is  already  in  existence, 
and  requires  that  the  Director  of  OEO 
submit  a  report  to  Congress.  If  legisla¬ 
tion  is  involved,  it  would  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  at  this  point  that  the  OEO  does  have 
a  committee  studying  conditions  of  the 
elderly  poor.  It  is  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Director.  This  gives  it  statutory 
status.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Would  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill  answer  a  question 
or  two  about  that? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  has 
just  stated  that  the  OEO  has  a  committee 
now  making  a  study  of  social  security? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  said  that  a  committee  is  studying,  I 
understand — I  am  informed — I  am  ad¬ 
vised — that  they  have  such  a  committee 
studying  problems  of  the  elderly  poor. 
What  aspects  of  those  problems  they  are 
going  into,  I  do  not  know.  This  provides 
for  a  study  of  a  substantial  increase  in 
social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  the  function 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  and  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  Therefore,  is  that  subject 
not  receiving  adequate  attention  at  the 
present  time  by  these  committees?  I  in¬ 
vite  the  Senator’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Finance  Committee  had  30  days 
of  hearings,  and  25  days  in  executive 
session  covering  problems  of  the  elderly 
poor  and  elderly  care. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  believe  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  is  directing  his 
questions  to  the  wrong  source. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  indicated  that  he  would  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  NELSON.  All  I  said  was  that  the 
director  already  has  appointed,  I  under¬ 
stand,  an  advisory  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor, 
to  make  recommendations  for  their  in¬ 
clusion  in  programs  under  the  act. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Social  Security 
Act  does  not  come  under  this  act,  but 
the  pending  amendment  does. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  should  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  strike  out  the  specification  of 
“social  security  benefits.” 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  .1  do  not  know  about 
that.  I  wonder  why  the  Senator  would 
take  this  amendment  to  conference  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  is  in  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  accepted  it  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons,  one  of  the  reasons  being  that 
it  is  getting  very  late. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  understand  cor¬ 
rectly  that  the  Senator  will  accept  the 
amendment  in  order  to  take  it  to  confer¬ 
ence? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  term  “take  it  to 
conference”  has  the  usual  Senate  con¬ 
notation,  does  it  not? 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Well,  we  can  continue 
with  additional  amendments,  let  me  say. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  probably  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake  in  including  social  security 
benefits  in  his  amendment.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  proper  to  direct  attention  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  kind,  if  the  OEO  has  such 
a  committee.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  were  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  to  hear  what  he  would  have  to  say 
if  someone  were  to  walk  into  his  terri¬ 
tory. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  be  willing  to  strike  out  the 
specifications  of  the  words  “social  se¬ 
curity” — that  would  be  on  lines  9  through 
15  on  page  2? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
section  (c)  where  it  states,  “further  Lib¬ 
eralization  of  the  retirement  income  test 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.” 

This  matter  was,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  just  put  it,  just  accepted  and 
taken  to  conference. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
I  am  willing  to  delete  those  lines,  but  it 
would  be  done  with  the  understanding 
that  he  is  doing  something  more  than 
simply  taking  it  to  conference.  I  thought 
that  the  Senator  had  already  accepted 
my  amendment  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  told  the  Senate  that  I 
would  accept  it.  I  do  accept  it.  I  am 
merely  substituting  for  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  who  will  be 
the  one  to  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  mod¬ 
ify  my  amendment  by  striking  out  the 
sentence  that  begins  on  page  2,  line  9, 
and  ends  on  page  2,  line  16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend¬ 
ment.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  should  like  to  make  this 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  is  subject  to  the  same  dep¬ 
recatory  comment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  about  being  “taken  to  confer¬ 
ence,”  or  whether  we  really  mean  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  now? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  as  modified  is  a  very  fine 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  May  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont.  I  appreciate  very  much  what  he 
has  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  now  yielded  back? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty], 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
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proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
third  reading,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
no  amendment  to  offer,  but  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  have  a  quorum  call  be¬ 
fore  third  reading,  and  on  that  basis  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  granted  5 
minutes  to  express  my  views  on  the  bill 
generally.  I  do  know  that  1  hour  of  de¬ 
bate  has  been  allocated  on  the  bill,  but 
there  are  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection - 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
template  voting  against  the  bill  and 
should  like  the  record  to  show  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  doing  so. 

In  fiscal  1965,  $793  million  was  spent 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  administration  asked  for  $1,500 
million  for  fiscal  year  1966,  or  about  100 
percent  more  than  was  spent  in  fiscal 
year  1965. 

The  bill  which  the  administration  sent 
to  the  House,  for  $1,500  million,  was 
raised  to  $1,895  million.  The  bill  as  it 
is  before  the  Senate  calls  for  $1,650  mil¬ 
lion,  which  is  $150  million  more  than 
the  administration  requested.  I  cannot 
go  along  with  this  unjustified,  unrea¬ 
sonable  lifting  of  the  expenditure  in  this 
program.  I  cannot  understand  how,  in 
face  of  our  general  problems  around  the 
world  and  the  expenditures  that  are  in¬ 
cident  to  them,  we  can  go  on  the  spend¬ 
ing  spree  contemplated  in  the  bill. 

I  point  out  a  few  aspects  of  the  spend¬ 
ing  with  which  I  do  not  agree.  It  is  con¬ 
ceded  that  for  every  boy  or  girl  taken 
into  the  Job  Training  Corps  there  will  be 
spent  an  average  of  $4,400  for  a  period 
of  9  months  of  training.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  calling  upon  these  boys  and  girls 
to  enlist  state  “Join  this  Corps.  Travel, 
study,  work,  with  pay.” 

For  each  enrollee  there  is  spent  $4,400. 
The  enrollees  are  the  dropouts  from  our 
normal  schools.  My  query  is,  How  can 
we  justify  spending  $4,400  for  a  9-month 
period,  to  take  care  of  a  dropout,  when 
in  Ohio  it  is  possible  to  send  a  boy  or 
girl  to  practically  any  college  within  the 
State — and  it  has  54  colleges — on  an  ex¬ 
penditure  that  averages  about  $2,100? 

For  the  dropout  it  is  $4,400  a  year.  For 
the  enrollee  in  our  colleges  it  is  about 
$2,100  per  year. 

For  2  days  we  have  been  listening  to 
arguments.  The  arguments  have  not 
been  about  the  poor,  but  about  who  is 
going  to  control  the  loot.  The  Governors 
of  the  States  and  the  mayors  of  the 


municipalities  begged  to  have  the  right 
to  say  what  the  Washington  Govern¬ 
ment  might  do  within  the  States  and  the 
municipalities.  Their  request  was  fair 
and  reasonable.  Washington  wants  full 
and  unlimited  control  without  the  States 
or  cities  having  any  word  in  the  matter. 
Washington’s  position  is  wrong  and  that 
of  the  States  and  cities  is  right. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  all  but  one 
Governor  voted  for  the  veto  power  in 
the  Governors.  After  10  years  of  at¬ 
tendance  at  Governors’  conferences,  my 
experience  shows  that  nowhere  do  the 
Governors  speak  the  truth  with  greater 
intensity,  free  from  politics,  than  they  do 
at  the  Governors’  conference.  There 
they  are  free  from  political  domination. 
There  they  express  their  individual 
views.  All  but  one  Governor  said  the 
Governors  should  have  the  veto  power. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  they  asked  for 
the  veto  power  and  asked  for  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  it  was  not  rejected  by  Wash¬ 
ington.  For  a  Governor  to  say,  “I  turn 
down  an  application  for  Federal  money” 
requires  great  courage  and  integrity. 
Governors  took  that  position.  In  my 
whole  political  career  I  have  never  seen 
a  program  so  loaded  with  the  ability  of 
political  manipulation  and  deviousness. 
The  programs  general  objective  is  good 
but  its  cost  of  administration  is  inde¬ 
fensibly  extravagant.  I  cannot  vote 
for  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  bill  is  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
2  minutes  before  the  third  reading,  in 
order  to  simplify  the  time  of  the  Senate 
later 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who  has  pointed  out 
the  real,  basic  problem  in  the  bill  as  it 
is  presented  to  us.  We  have  not  had 
any  fruitful  amendments  accepted  to 
cure  the  defects  that  were  mentioned. 
We  are  ballooning — not  merely  expand¬ 
ing — the  proposed  expenditures  on  this 
program  without  solving  the  administra¬ 
tive  problem. 

For  these  reasons,  plus  the  statement 
which  I  understand  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  our 
great  leader,  will  make  on  the  bill,  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  I  cannot  support 
the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

In  order  to  outline  clearly  one  of  the 
reasons,  I  refer  to  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Denver  Post  of  August  13.  It  is 
headlined  “Brighter  Side  of  Poverty  Pro¬ 
gram.”  It  discusses  one  of  the  Job  Corps 
camps  in  our  State: 

Of  all  the  boys  received  at  Collbran,  about 
one-fourth  have  quit  and  gone  home — some 
because  of  homesickness,  some  because  of 


family  emergencies,  some  because  they  just 
didn’t  like  it. 

One  youth,  who  beat  up  another  corps- 
man,  without  provocation,  was  discharged. 
He  happens  to  live  in  Denver,  most  corpsmen 
are  from  outside  Colorado. 

There  have  been  occasional  problems:  a 
fight  between  two  corpsmen  in  Oollbran;  at¬ 
tempts  by  underage  boys  to  buy  beer  and 
liquor;  the  heterogeneous  racial  composition 
of  the  camp.  But  the  project  supervisor,  R. 
W.  (Bob)  Jennings  of  Grand  Junction,  is 
“well  pleased.” 

I  say  to  Senators  that  until  we  can  do 
better  than  that,  I  am  unwilling  to  see 
$1,650  million  of  taxpayers’  funds  spent 
without  curing  the  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en¬ 
tire  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brighter  Side  of  Poverty  Program 

The  war  on  poverty  has  both  ups  and 
downs  and,  by  the  nature  of  things,  there 
is  bound  to  be  more  griping  about  failures 
than  cheering  about  successes.  It  seems  ap¬ 
propriate,  then,  to  note  that  a  once-contro- 
versial  poverty  project  in  Colorado  has 
achieved  at  least  tentative  success. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  opened 
Colorado’s  first  Job  Corps  camp  near  Coll¬ 
bran,  in  Mesa  County,  late  in  May.  The  site 
was  picked  by  OEO  in  Washington  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Gov.  John  Love  in  spite  of  some 
protest  in  the  community. 

Now,  as  the  end  of  the  third  month  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  camp  seems  to  have  shaken 
down  quietly  and  started  its  important  duty : 
teaching  in  the  classroom,  training  in  job 
skills,  creating  recreational  areas  for  public 
enjoyment,  inspiring  young  men  to  break 
the  old  bonds  of  poverty  and  ignorance. 

There  are  now  about  90  youths,  ages  16 
through  21,  at  Collbran.  Half  stay  in  camp 
for  construction  work  and  classes  while  the 
others  work,  under  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  on  public  recreational  facil¬ 
ities  on  Grand  Mesa. 

Of  all  the  boys  received  at  Collbran,  about 
one-fourth  have  quit  and  gone  home— some 
because  of  homesickness,  some  because  of 
family  emergencies,  some  because  they  just 
don’t  like  it. 

One  youth  who  beat  up  another  corpsman, 
without  provocation,  was  discharged.  He 
happens  to  live  in  Denver;  most  corpsmen 
are  from  outside  Colorado. 

There  have  been  occasional  problems;  a 
fight  between  two  corpsmen  in  Collbran; 
attempts  by  underage  boys  to  buy  beer  and 
liquor;  the  heterogeneous  racial  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  camp.  But  the  project  super¬ 
visor,  R.  W.  (Bob)  Jennings  of  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  is  “well  pleased.” 

Jennings,  a  veteran  reclamation  engineer, 
meets  regularly  with  a  community  com¬ 
mittee  to  talk  over  problems  and  “try  to  head 
off  any  new  ones.” 

Murray  Durst,  camp  director,  thinks  the 
camp  is  gaining  support  from  the  commu¬ 
nity,  though  “there  are  still  some  questions 
on  people’s  minds — you  don’t  just  put  90 
boys  down  in  a  community  without  having 
some  impact.” 

A  random  sampling  of  the  Collbran  com¬ 
munity  tends  to  confirm  this  feeling:  that 
the  camp  has  gained  in  acceptance,  ranging 
from  tolerance  to  good  will,  but  nearby  resi¬ 
dents  still  have  some  reservations. 

A  minister  Just  arrived  in  Collbran,  the 
Reverend  Max  H.  Webster,  brings  with  him 
some  related  experiences  in  Vermont,  where 
as  an  administrator  for  the  United  Church 
of  Christ,  he  participated  at  the  State  level 
in  the  poverty  program  and  is  familiar 
with  it. 

The  outlook  at  Collbran  is  optimistic. 
Colorado’s  second  Job  Corps  camp  is  sched- 
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uled  to  open  near  Pagosa  Springs  this  fall. 
We  hope  the  young  men  at  Collbran  and 
their  good  neighbors  will  continue  to  make 
the  experiment  work. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  will  wish  to  speak  before  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill.  Under  an 
arrangement  with  him  I  agreed  to  speak 
first.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  under  control. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  I  speak  before  or 
after  the  third  reading.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  may  proceed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  several  Senators  have  placed 
in  the  Record  statements  indicating  that 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act — known 
widely  as  the  Antipoverty  Act — has 
been  used  in  some  counties  and  com¬ 
munities  for  political  purposes. 

I  have  recently  received  several  com¬ 
plaints  from  Pike  County,  Ky.,  stating 
that  some  programs  are  being  used  for 
political  advantages  in  that  county.  I 
do  not  know  all  the  facts,  but  j.  have 
asked  the  Director,  the  Honorable 
Sargent  Shriver,  to  make  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  these  complaints  and  make  a 
full  report. 

I  was  one  of  the  original  supporters 
of  the  bill  and  its  programs.  I  voted 
for  the  first  bill,  and  I  shall  vote  for  the 
bill  before  us.  But  I  want  to  see  it 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the 
needy,  the  unemployed,  the  young  men 
and  women,  and  the  aged,  and  I  want 
the  program  to  be  run  without  waste, 
duplication,  and  politics. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
certainly  we  all  know  that  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  country  who  need  help  in  rais¬ 
ing  their  standard  of  living  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  for  jobs,  and  we  know 
that  our  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  assist  them.  In  helping  them  we  help 
our  whole  country;  it  is  as  simple  as  that. 

But  while  I  think  we  all  share  a  deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  Americans 
and  are  determined  to  assist  them  where 
assistance  is  called  for,  we  must  see  to 
it  that  the  money  we  vote  is  going  to  be 
used  in  a  meaningful  way  to  help  the  eco¬ 
nomically  disadvantaged  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  We  must  see  to  it  that  the 
programs  for  which  the  money  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  appropriated  are  well  con¬ 
ceived  and  carried  out,  and  that  they 
will  actually  contribute  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  which  disturbs  us  all. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees,  I  know  very  well  that  the  $1.7  bil¬ 
lion  which  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  voted  yesterday  for  the  Vietnam  war 
emergency  fund,  in  recommending  a 
total  of  nearly  $47  billion  for  support 
of  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  is  only  the  beginning  of  what 
is  going  to  be  required.  Our  increased 
commitments  on  the  international  scene 
do  not  mean  that  we  should  ignore  our 
problems  here  at  home.  Of  course  we 
should  not  do  that.  But  we  should  look 


at  our  programs  carefully  and  make  sure 
we  are  spending  funds  wisely  and  mak¬ 
ing  every  dollar  count. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  point  out  that  the  program 
before  us  is  not  the  only  one  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  operating  to  aid 
the  less  fortunate  citizens  of  our  Nation. 
Already  this  year  we  have  passed  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  bill 
aimed  at  help  for  our  disadvantaged 
children,  the  social  security  amend¬ 
ments  bill  providing  a  program  of  medi¬ 
cal  care  for  our  older  citizens  and  other 
types  of  public  assistance,  and  a  $7.5 
billion  housing  bill  giving  special  aid  to 
persons  who  are  unable  to  obtain  decent 
housing  for  themselves  for  one  reason  or 
another.  We  must  consider  this  proposal 
to  extend  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  as  but  one  part  of  the  overall  effort 
being  made  at  all  levels  of  government — 
local.  State,  and  Federal — to  assist  per¬ 
sons  who  are  unable  to  help  themselves. 

Two  main  considerations  lead  me  to 
vote  against  this  bill  in  its  present  form. 

First,  I  think  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
double  expenditures  for  a  program  which 
has  been  as  widely  criticized  as  this  one 
has,  and  which,  it  is  generally  conceded, 
has  revealed  many  flaws.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  a  relatively  new  program  which 
has  had  many  problems  to  resolve  before 
it  could  operate  smoothly  and  efficiently. 
But  that  is  more  reason  to  move  slowly. 
Certainly  it  is  not  time  to  double  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  to  date  has  received  mixed 
reaction  at  best.  Rather  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  it  at  its  present  level,  with  an  eye 
to  making  improvements  where  they 
should  be  made.  Once  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  improvements  have  been 
made,  then  we  can  consider  broadening 
the  scope  of  the  program.  To  double 
the  money  first  and  then  try  to  improve 
its  administration,  is  to  put  the  cart  be¬ 
fore  the  horse.  Again  I  emphasize  the 
prospects  of  sharply  increased  require¬ 
ments  for  Vietnam  and  the  necessity 
for  holding  the  line  and  making  every 
dollar  count  in  our  various  domestic 
programs. 

Second,  I  am  much  disturbed  by  the 
action  of  the  committee  and  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  eliminating  the  power  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  veto  projects  in  his  State  which 
he  thinks  unwise.  The  Senate  has  {seen 
evenly  divided  on  this  point,  indicating 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  support  for 
the  veto  power,  which  was  deleted  by 
only  one  vote  in  committee  and  which 
has  failed  to  be  put  back  into'  the  bill 
on  this  floor  on  a  tie  vote.  Last  year,  as 
my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  Senate 
voted  80  to  7  in  support  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  giving  the  Governor  the  authority 
to  veto  certain  projects  under  title  I  and 
title  II  of  the  act. 

We  have  discussed  this  issue  at  length 
here,  and  I  shall  not  go  into  it  again,  ex¬ 
cept  to  say  that  this  power  has  been  ex¬ 
ercised  only  four  times  to  date  by  the 
Governors  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Montana, 
and  Texas.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  to 
indicate  that  any  of  these  disapprovals 
was  made  irresponsibly.  Then,  too,  we 
must  remember  that  the  Governors 
themselves  have  expressed  their  support 
for  the  veto  power,  because  it  helps  to 
insure  that  programs  carried  out  at  the 
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community  level  will  be  coordinated  with 
other  local.  State,  and  Federal  efforts  to 
combat  poverty  and  to  avoid  unnecessary 
waste  and  duplication.  The  Governors 
are  more  familiar  with  State  and  local 
problems  than  are  Washington-based 
administrators,  and  therefore  are  in  a 
position  to  make  a  helpful  contribution 
to  an  evaluation  of  proposed  programs 
within  their  State.  Certainly  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  meaningfully  in  the  decisions  to  be 
made. 

To  summarize  my  position:  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  objective  of 
combating  poverty.  We  all  want  to  do 
that.  But  agreement  with  the  general 
goals  of  the  bill  does  not  mean  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  means  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  reach  those  goals.  Huge  sums 
are  going  to  be  needed  to  carry  out  our 
obligations  in  Vietnam  and  thus  to  build, 
we  hope,  our  security  here  at  home. 
That  requires  close  scrutiny  of  other  pro¬ 
posed  expenditures.  Many  other  exist¬ 
ing  major  Government  programs  are  as¬ 
sisting  our  citizens  who  are  worthy  of 
our  help,  and  what  is  proposed  here  is 
not  a  continuation  of  this  program  at 
the  same  level,  but  a  doubling  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  authorization,  even  though  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  on-going  program  has  been 
mixed  at  best.  For  these  reasons,  and 
because  I  am  deeply  distressed  by  the 
removal  by  the  Senate  of  the  veto  power 
of  the  Governor  over  most  programs, 
this  power  to  date  has  been  used  neither 
often  nor  arbitrarily;  thus  I  feel  that  I 
must  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Where  are  we  as  to 
time  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended,  preliminary  to  third  read¬ 
ing  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  that  earlier  in  the  day  a  1-hour 
target  was  established  as  a  limitation 
for  discussion  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senator  now 
has  23  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  by 
agreement  with  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  could  that  time  be  ex¬ 
panded  if  necessary? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  expect  to  take  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer,  and  therefore  I  hope  that  the 
time  limitation  can  be  lifted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  that  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  what  is  proposed  today 
is  probably  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  layer 
of  frosting  on  the  poverty  cake. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  intrigued  by  the 
title  that  is  appended  to  the  hearings 
in  connection  with  the  bill :  “Expand  the 
War  On  Poverty.”  That  is  not  a  very 
felicitous  term.  How  can  we  talk  about 
war  on  a  domestic  situation  in  our  own 
country? 

Today  the  world  is  pretty  well  beset 
with  war.  There  is  Vietnam.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  imbroglio  is  referred  to  as  war. 
There  is  an  untoward  situation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Thing's  are  not 
tranquil  and  quiet  in  the  Congo. 

And  somehow  the  word  “war”  is  being 
used  indiscriminately  on  both  the  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  fronts  in  connection  with 
the  problems  and  challenges  that  are 
before  us. 

I  am  willing  to  vote  untold  sums  to 
eliminate  poverty.  But  I  am  not  willing 
to  vote  untold  sums  for  any  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  unorganized,  disorganized, 
imbalanced,  and  which,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  results,  has  not  yet  demon¬ 
strated  its  worth. 

The  bill  is  not  our  first  effort  in  the  so- 
called  campaign  against  poverty.  We 
started  with  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  As  I  recall,  we  expended  $302  mil¬ 
lion  for  that  purpose.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  program  was  deficient.  It  be¬ 
came  a  bit  of  a  scandal.  The  reason  it 
became  a  bit  of  scandal  was  that  such  a 
large  percentage  of  the  available  money 
was  devoted  to  the  business  of  building 
hotels,  motels,  and  ski  jumps  that  no  one, 
honest  with  himself,  could  ever  say  was 
a  very  efficient  operation  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  poverty. 

Then  we  came  to  layer  No.  2  in  the 
way  of  frosting  on  the  cake.  That  was 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of 
1962.  When  we  were  through,  we  had 
expended  $863  million.  The  idea  was 
to  make  inducements  to  accelerate  pub¬ 
lic  works  to  provide  jobs  for  people. 
When  we  were  through  with  that  ex¬ 
penditure,  nobody  was  prepared  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  it  was  an  effective  opera¬ 
tion. 

Then  we  came  to  the  third  layer  of 
frosting  on  the  poverty  cake  in  the  form 
of  the  so-called  Appalachian  Regional 
Redevelopment  or  Development  Act. 
That  act  was  finally  approved  in  this 
year  of  1965.  We  have  approved  for 
that  purpose  $1  billion.  Up  to  this  good 
hour,  I  have  heard  very  little  about  the 
results.  I  became  extremely  curious 
today  about  letters  that  have  been  com¬ 
ing  to  me  from  the  suburban  areas  of 
Chicago  and  from  Chicago  itself.  One 
letter  in  particular  from  a  friend  of  mine 
said: 

We  are  having  a  great  influx  of  people  from 
the  Appalachian  area,  and  our  problem  is 
how  to  urbanize  these  rural  people  and  fit 
them  into  the  scheme  of  things  here. 

If  anybody  has  anything  to  offer  by 
way  of  a  tangible  demonstration  of  ef¬ 
ficient  results,  I  am  prepared  to  wait  for 
it,  but  frankly  I  have  not  seen  it. 


So  after  $302  million,  $843  million, 
and  $1  billion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
title  on  the  hearings  on  the  bill  that  is 
before  us:  “To  expand  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty.” 

The  phrase  “To  expand  the  war”  has 
a  familiar  ring,  Mr.  President.  We 
started  with  a  few  hundred  people  in 
Vietnam.  Then  we  added  to  them. 
Then  it  was  said  the  action  there  had  to 
be  expanded.  We  are  beginning  to  fill 
the  coastal  plain  of  Indochina,  and 
heaven  knows  how  many  youngsters 
from  America  will  have  to  be  used  in  the 
so-called  expansion  program. 

In  that  same  spirit,  I  begin  to  wonder 
how  much  more  we  shall  have  to  do  in 
the  expansion  of  the  campaign  on 
poverty. 

Now  we  come  to  the  next  layer,  the 
next  frosting  layer  on  the  poverty 
cake,  and  that  is  the  subject  that  is  be¬ 
fore  us  now. 

Title  I  of  the  original  bill  to  combat 
poverty  and  develop  economic  progress 
in  this  country  is  now  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  provides  for 
grants — not  loans — from  50  to  80  per¬ 
cent  on  a  5-year  basis  at  the  rate  of  $400 
million  a  year,  which  brings  the  total  to 
$2  billion.  At  the  rate  of  $400  million  a 
year,  it  makes  $2  billion,  according  to 
the  way  I  learned  my  arithmetic  long 
ago. 

Title  II  of  that  bill  provides  for  loans 
for  public  works  and  development  fac¬ 
ilities  and  guarantees  for  industrial  and 
commercial  development  on  a  40-year 
basis  at  3%  percent.  It  calls  for  $170 
billion  during  a  5-year  period,  or  a  total 
of  $850  million. 

Title  III  of  that  bill  deals  with  tech¬ 
nical  advice  and  research  and  provides 
$25  million  a  year  for  5  years,  or  a  total 
of  $125  million. 

Title  V,  which  is  very  engaging,  pro¬ 
vides  for  regional  planning  commissions 
at  $15  million  a  year  for  5  years,  or  $75 
million. 

What  is  the  total  amount  provided  in 
the  measure  that  we  considered  earlier? 
It  was  not  $302  million,  as  in  the  Area 
Development  Program.  It  was  not  $843 
million,  as  set  forth  in  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act.  It  was  not  $1  billion, 
as  we  provided  in  the  Appalachian  re¬ 
gional  development.  Instead,  it  was  a 
total  of  $3,015  million. 

So  today  we  come  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  layer  on  the  cake.  Once  upon  a 
time,  this  Republic  could  afford  to  waste 
its  resources.  It  cannot  do  so  today,  in 
a  competitive  world  and  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  prevail  in  this  country  at 
present.  It  is  about  time  for  us  to  be¬ 
come  mindful  of  our  responsibility  and 
of  what  the  economy  of  the  country  can 
finally  bear. 

I  suppose  everybody  who  went  to  grade 
school  must  have  heard  the  stories  of 
Chicken  Little  and  about  the  sky  fall¬ 
ing  in.  That  is  what  bothers  me.  We 
have  been  raising  these  programs 
through  the  Senate  and  through  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  question  is :  When  does  the 
sky  fall  in? 

This  administration,  the  Great  Soci¬ 
ety,  will  be  held  to  accountability.  Even 
though  we  vote  for  these  programs  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle,  let  me  make  it  abun¬ 


dantly  clear  now  that  I  do  not  propose 
to  vote  for  this  bill. 

I  will  spend  any  amount  of  money  if 
it  is  efficiently  spent.  I  will  not  spend  a 
dollar  of  the  taxpayers’  money  for  an 
inefficient  and  disorganized  enterprise. 
Before  I  am  through  with  my  remarks,  I 
propose  to  prove  that  this  is  an  inefficient 
and  disorganized  enterprise. 

If  anything,  this  is  a  time  for  frugal¬ 
ity  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  is  called  a 
war  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty - 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  entered  the 
Chamber.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  come  in  right  now. 
That  is  good.  I  hope  he  will  be  seated. 

Whether  we  call  this  a  cold  war  or  a 
hot  war  or  a  lukewarm  war  does  not  make 
much  difference.  The  question  is  wheth¬ 
er  this  is  a  campaign  for  the  benefit  of 
the  politicians,  whether  it  is  a  campaign 
to  keep  the  incompetents  who  adminis¬ 
ter  it,  whether  it  is  a  campaign  for  ama¬ 
teurs,  whether  it  is  a  campaign  for  the 
legion  of  irresponsibles,  or  whether  it  is 
a  campaign  for  the  social  misfits — and  I 
use  the  term  rather  advisedly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  since 
it  is  my  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  has  always  been  so  agree¬ 
able,  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  of  New  York  in  the  chair).  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  to  the  distinguished  mi¬ 
nority  leader  that  I  did  not  think  we  had 
anything  in  the  program  calling  for  so¬ 
cial  misfits.  I  thought  that  was  going 
to  be  in  next  year’s  program 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
naive  can  the  majority  whip  be — the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance?  Do  not  leave,  my 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana.  The  Senator  has  no  business  leav¬ 
ing. 

Let  me  read  something.  I  want  to 
provide  some  evidence  now.  One  does 
not  make  assertions  without  offering  the 
evidence. 

I  read  from  a  news  dispatch : 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  has 
announced  today  the  start  of  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  for  hiring  2,152  college  graduates  to 
study  the  culture  of  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  friend  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  what 
does  he  mean  by  “the  culture  of  pov¬ 
erty.”  We  have  agriculture.  We  have 
horticulture.  We  have  silvi-culture. 
We  have  social  culture.  Now  we  have 
the  culture  of  poverty,  according  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  I  continue  to  read: 

The  cultural  training  will  help  qualify 
them  to  counsel  disadvantaged  youths. 

Is  that  not  wonderful?  Some  2,152 
fine  young  college  graduates,  looking  like 
and  Arrow  collar  ad,  coming  down  here 
to  get  the  culture  of  poverty.  And  they 
will  go  abroad  in  the  land,  in  the  hinter¬ 
land,  and  in  the  metropolitan  centers. 
They  will  talk  with  people,  and  they  will 
say,  “Don’t  you  know  the  culture  of  pov¬ 
erty?”  • 
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The  people  will  say,  “All  we  know  is 
that  we  don’t  have  jobs.  All  we  know 
is  that  we  owe  the  grocer.  All  we  know 
is  that  we  owe  the  meat  market.  All  we 
know  is  that  we  owe  an  installment  on 
a  second-hand  automobile.”  So  what  is 
this  business  about  the  culture  of 
poverty? 

It  would  be  like  that  expert  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  went  out 
on  a  farm  in  Kansas,  and  looked  at  a 
little  creature  out  there  and  said,  “How 
do  you  expect  to  get  any  wool  off  that 
animal?”  The  man  said,  “I  don’t,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  a  sheep.  It  is  a  goat.” 
That  is  all  the  expert  knew  about  it.  He 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  a 
sheep  and  a  goat. 

The  culture  of  poverty  is  a  fine  sound¬ 
ing  phrase,  but  it  will  not  fool  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

I  now  introduce  my  second  bit  of  evi¬ 
dence.  This  is  from  the  Sun  Times  of 
Chicago,  one  of  the  really  liberal  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country.  This  was  printed 
on  the  editorial  page.  It  is  dated  Satur¬ 
day,  August  14. 

I  first  refer  to  the  editorial  itself, 
which  is  entitled  “View  From  Poverty 
Row”  because  the  editorial  refers  to  a 
little  weekly  paper.  This  is  what  the 
editorial  states,  in  part: 

Reprinted  below  is  an  editorial  by  Chester 
R.  Carter  that  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Pembroke  Herald  Eagle,  of  Hopkins  Park, 
Ill. 

Hopkins  Park  is  just  out  of  Chicago. 
It  is  a  small  town  with  7,000  people. 
Hopkins  Park  is  predominantly  Negro. 
The  editorial  states  further : 

Hopkins  Park  is  a  predominantly  Negro 
unincorporated  community  in  Pembroke 
Township,  southeast  of  Kankakee.  The  rural 
township  has  a  population  of  7,000,  about 
90  percent  Negro.  Some  residents  commute 
to  Chicago  for  work. 

I  do  not  need  to  read  the  remainder 
of  the  editorial.  But  that  is  what  was 
written  in  the  Pembroke  Herald  Eagle. 
Incidentally,  the  man  who  edits  the  Pom- 
broke  Herald  Eagle  is  a  dining  car 
steward,  I  believe  on  the  Rock  Island  or 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  He  is  a  very 
humble  individual  who  got  himself  a  lit¬ 
tle  newspaper.  He  titles  his  editorial 
“How  To  Waste  $30,000.” 

The  editorial  reads  in  part: 

The  evening  of  Monday,  July  26,  marked  a 
new  foolish  era  for  Pembroke  Township.  At 
the  school  plans  were  made  to  hire  an  out- 
of-town  stranger  at  $200  a  week  to  tell  Hop¬ 
kins  Park  residents  why  they  are  poor. 

Is  that  not  marvelous?  They  need  an. 
expert  from  away  off  somewhere,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles,  to  come  to  the  town  and 
tell  people  why  they  are  poor. 

The  editorial  continues: 

Robert  Creamer,  field  representative  for 
the  Illinois  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
stated  that  this'  $30,000  must  be  spent  by 
counting  the  number  of  people  who  live  here, 
surveying  the  road  conditions,  and  asking 
people  why  they  are  poor. 

That  requires  a  brain.  That  requires 
almost  the  last  word  in  computers,  to  go 
out  there  to  ask  people  why  they  are 
poor. 

The  editorial  continues: 

Any  fool  walking  or  riding  around  Hopkins 
Park  can  see  why  the  people  are  poor.  They 
are  poor  because  there  is  no  payroll  here. 


Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

View  From  Poverty  Row 

Reprinted  below  is  an  editorial  by  Chester 
R.  Carter  that  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Pembroke  Herald  Eagle  of  Hopkins  Park, 
Ill. 

Hopkins  Park  is  a  predominantly  Negro 
unincorporated  community  in  Pembroke 
Township,  southeast  of  Kankakee.  The  rural 
township  has  a  population  of  7,000,  about  90 
percent  Negro.  Some  residents  commute  to 
Chicago  for  work. 

We  have  reprinted  the  editorial  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  opinion  of  persons  close  to  and 
concerned  about  nonurban  poverty  and  what 
is  needed  to  abolish  it.  The  owner  of  the 
paper,  Ozroe  Bentley,  Sr.,  is  a  steward  on  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

The  people  of  Hopkins  Park  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  interest  officialdom.  State  and  Na¬ 
tional,  in  their  plight.  They  need  better 
roads  to  attract  industry.  They  hope  for 
help  from  the  Federal  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration.  Now  they  are  about  to  be 
exposed  to  the  bureaucracy  that  goes  with 
such  help. 

The  war  on  poverty  can’t  be  won  in  Wash¬ 
ington  or  with  Washington  dollars  alone.  It 
needs  the  spirit  of  old-fashioned  individu¬ 
alism  expressed  in  the  Pembroke  Herald 
Eagle,  and  we  call  attention  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  instance  in  the  hope  that  publicizing 

The  editorial  follows : 
it  might  help. 

“HOW  TO  WASTE  $30,000 

“The  evening  of  Monday,  July  26,  marked 
a  new  foolish  era  for  Pembroke  Township. 
At  the  school  plans  were  made  to  hire  an 
out-of-town  stranger  at  $200  a  week  to  tell 
Hopkins  Park  residents  why  they  are  poor. 
Robert  Creamer,  field  representative  for  the 
Illinois  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
stated  that  this  $30,000  must  be  spent  by 
counting  the  number  of  people  who  live 
here,  surveying  the  road  conditions,  and  ask¬ 
ing  people  why  they  are  poor.  Any  fool 
walking  or  riding  around  Hopkins  Park  can 
see  why  the  people  are  poor.  They  are  poor 
because  there  is  no  payroll  here.  This  $30,000 
could  be  better  spent  by  buying  land  and 
offering  it  on  a  10-year  tax-free  basis  as  a 
lure  for  several  corporations  to  locate  plants 
and  factories  here,  the  same  as  the  Southern 
States  do. 

“With  800  or  900  men  and  women  from 
the  Hopkins  Park  area  making  $75  or  $100 
a  week,  poverty  would  vanish  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  Gary,  Ind.,  was  nothing  but  a 
mudhole  until  the  steel  mill  located  there. 
Hopkins  Park  will  forever  be  a  mudhole 
until  there  is  a  $50,000  or  $60,000  payroll 
here.  What  eliminates  poverty?  Nothing 
but  money,  money,  money.  How  can  people 
have  money?  By  working.  How  can  people 
work?  By  having  a  job  to  go  to  that  pays  a 
decent  wage. 

“We  neeed  a  foreign  director  at  $200  a 
week  like  we  need  a  hole  in  the  head.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  to  buy  land  and  send  one 
or  two  men  over  the  country  to  tell  com¬ 
panies  the  advantages  of  locating  here,  then, 
the  money  will  be  well  spent.  If,  after  this 
grant  is  spent,  the  people  of  Hopkins  Park 
are  still  eating  beans  and  the  kids  are  just 
as  raggedy,  it  will  have  all  been  in  vain. 

“The  men  and  women  working  for  this 
grant  are  well  meaning,  but  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  crux  of  this  problem.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  get  money  into  the  pockets  of 
people  who  live  in  this  area  on  Friday  nights, 
not  building  day  schools  and  clinics. 

“First  things  first — roads,  factories,  bank, 
then  a  day  school,  etc.  This  $30,000  looks 
like  a  pork  barrel,  with  more  to  come. 
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“This  community  needs  a  man  that  knows 
how  to  go  out  and  bring  business  here.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  $30,- 
000  is  to  be  spent  in  Hopkins  Park  to 
ask  the  people  why  they  are  poor. 

They  did  not  ever  have  to  come  around 
and  ask  me  back  in  the  days  when  we 
were  an  orphan  family  because  my  father 
died  when  I  was  5,  and  there  were  four 
of  us  kids.  Believe  me,  the  going  was 
difficult.  We  did  not  go  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  did  not  go  to  the  State.  We 
did  not  go  to  the  supervisor  and  say, 
“You  ought  to  build  a  recreation  hall 
here,  and  then  all  of  us  kids  can  get  jobs, 
even  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  bearing 
water  to  those  who  mix  the  mortar  and 
lay  the  brick,  and  we  will  get  out  of  this 
mess.” 

We  did  not  ask  anybody.  We  made  it 
on  our  own.  And  we  did  not  ask  any¬ 
body  to  shell  out  $30,000  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  to  come  around,  my 
friend,  and  say,  “Why  are  you  poor?”  Is 
that  not  marvelous?  That  is  a  ducky 
thing — tied  up  with  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity — and  that  is  the  bill 
that  is  pending  before  us  at  the  present 
time. 

Let  me  take  a  look  at  something  else, 
because  I  see  that  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Kentucky  is  present.  This 
letter  I  received  from  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  lawyer  in  Illinois.  He  wrote  it 
to  a  citizen  who,  for  all  I  know,  may  be 
a  trustee  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  insert  the  entire  letter  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peoria,  III., 
August  13, 1965. 

The  Honorable  John  G.  Gilbert, 

Cardondale,  III. 

Dear  Senator  Gilbert:  I  am  writing  you 
in  a  matter  which  you  probably  ought  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  President  Morris  of  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University.  I  have  learned  that  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  has  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  to  operate  a  Job  Corps  project  at  Camp 
Breckenridge  and  furnish  legal  services  to  the 
Job  Corps  members. 

Would  you  ascertain  if  the  charter  of  the 
university  permits  it  to  practice  law,  for  that 
is  precisely  this  situation.  I  know  you  are 
a  “fan”  of  the  university  by  residence  and 
family  connections,  but  it  seems  to  me  this 
is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  prohibition 
against  any  corporation,  Including  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University,  from  practicing  law. 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  thoroughly  by  the  Illinois  State  Bar 
Association  with  the  end  in  view  of  taking 
the  most  extreme  action  in  the  courts  or 
otherwise,  or  through  the  trustees  of  your 
university,  or  any  other  lawful  means,  to 
prohibit  this  socialistic  practice  of  law. 

Let  me  have  your  comments  on  this  matter 
after  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  present 
the  matter  to  Dr.  Morris.  I  am  sending  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dirksen,  a  member  of  our  Illinois  State  Bar 
Association  and  duly  licensed  to  practice  law 
in  Illinois,  for  I  feel  that  perhaps,  as  busy 
as  he  is,  this  situation  may  have  escaped 
his  careful  attention.  The  Government  has 
now  proscribed  the  medical  profession  and 
this  kind  of  invasion  is  just  a  foot  in  the 
door.  The  Federal  Government,  it  should  be 
said,  is  not  above  the  law,  either.  The  larger 
principle  involved  is  the  taking  over  by  the 
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executive  department  a  supposedly  inde¬ 
pendent  Judiciary. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hudson  R.  Sours. 

(Copies  to  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen 
and  Peter  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.,  president  of  Il¬ 
linois  State  Bar  Association.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  question  he 
raised  is  this:  The  University  of  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  has  been  given  a  contract  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
operate  a  Job  Corps  project  at  Camp 
Breckenridge  and  to  furnish  legal  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  Corps  members. 

I  thought  these  were  young  fellows. 
About  the  only  interest  they  would  have 
in  a  lawyer  would  be  how  to  get  out  of 
the  place,  if  they  wanted  to,  and  how 
they  could  break  a  contract  and  still 
collect  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  no;  this  is  too 
good. 

I  wish  they  had  had  that  in  World  War 
I,  when  I  was  slogging  through  the  mud 
of  the  western  front,  so  I  could  say, 
“Where  is  my  lawyer?” — knowing  my 
lawyer  was  hired  at  public  expense  to 
look  after  me,  to  see  that  I  was  paid 
what  was  owed  me,  and  to  see  that  I  did 
not  have  any  onerous  burdens  put  upon 
me  as  a  soldier  that  were  not  called  for. 

But  the  Job  Corps  boys  are  going  to 
have  legal  advice  at  the  cost  of  the 
Government. 

Did  Senators  ever  hear  of  anything  so 
ducky?  Never  in  any  of  the  halcyon 
days  of  Kansas  was  there  anything  so 
sweet  and  grandiose  as  this. 

Now  my  evidence  is  in  the  form  of  a 
release  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity,  the  Public  Affairs  Division: 

July  21,  1965,  Gary,  Ind.  (Conduct  and 
Administration )  — 

Then  the  telephone  numbers  appear 
on  this  release,  in  case  one  wants  to  call 
them. 

It  states: 

A  $52,018  Federal  grant  will  give  480  teen¬ 
agers  from  needy  Gary,  Ind.,  families  an 
intensive  “preview  of  occupations”  this 
summer. 

Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  announced  the  com¬ 
munity  action  award  today  to  the  Lake 
County  Economic  Opportunity  Council. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  put  the  rest  of 
the  release  in,  but  let  me  read  this  part: 

Trustees  to  let  the  boys  and  girls,  13  to  15 
years  old,  watch,  employees  at  work  in  a  wide 
range  of  occupations  and  help  the  youngsters 
arrive  at  tentative  but  realistic  career  goals. 

The  previewed  occupations  will  embrace 
fields  ranging  from  trucking  to  choreography 
and  from  graphic  arts  to  oil  refining. 

Pour  hundred-eighty  teenagers,  boys 
and  girls,  are  to  go. 

“Boys  and  girls,  we  are  going  to  take 
you  out  and  let  you  look  at  the  work.” 

I  remember  the  fellow  who  said,  “I  am 
fascinated  by  work.  I  can  sit  here  and 
look  at  it  all  day.” 

So  they  are  going  to  preview  trucking. 
That  is  going  to  be  good  for  a  13 -year-old 
girl,  is  it  not?  Whoever  is  there  will  say, 
“Sugar,  take  a  look  now.  You  are  age 
13.  How  would  you  like  to  be  a  truck- 
driver?” 


As  to  the  little  boy,  they  have  instruc¬ 
tions  now  to  show  him  choreography.  If 
the  dictionary  is  right,  choreography 
means  dancing,  but  particularly  ballet 
dancing.  So  one  of  these  officials  will 
say,  “Now,  we  are  going  to  take  you  some¬ 
where  to  show  you  how  they  dance,  and 
you  will  see  them  up  on  their  tiptoes. 
This  is  a  preview  of  an  occupation. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  paying  $52,000  for  it,  but  they 
are  going  to  preview  those  occupations, 
whether  it  be  truckdriving  or  ballet 
dancing,  or  whatever.  They  are  going  to 
say  to  them,  “Maybe  you  would  like  to 
get  into  the  graphic  arts  or  oil  refining.” 

Mr.  President,  I  know  industry  can  be 
talked  into  supporting  this  kind  of  thing, 
but  fancy  spending  public  funds  for  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
release  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Public  Affairs,  Washington] 
Conduct  and  Administration 

Gary,  Ind.,  July  21,  1965. — A  $52,018  Fed¬ 
eral  grant  will  give  480  teenagers  from  needy 
Gary,  Ind.,  families  an  Intensive  “preview 
of  occupations”  this  summer. 

Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  announced  the  com¬ 
munity  action  award  today  to  the  Lake 
County  Economic  Opportunity  Council. 

More  than  50  major  businesses,  industries, 
and  public  agencies  in  the  Chicago-Gary 
area  have  been  enlisted  by  the  Gary  Board 
of  School  Trustees  to  let  the  boys  and  girls, 
13  to  15  years  old,  watch  employees  at  work 
in  a  wide  range  of  occupations  and  help 
the  youngsters  arrive  at  tentative  but  realis¬ 
tic  career  goals. 

Daily  field  trips  will  be  supplemented  by 
vocational  counseling  sessions. 

The  previewed  occupations  wil  embrace 
fields  varying  from  trucking  to  choreography 
and  from  graphic  arts  to  oil  refining. 

Among  the  cooperating  companies  are 
United  States  Steel,  American  Oil,  Shell  Oil, 
General  Motors,  John  Deere  Tractor,  Ford, 
Zenith,  Motorola,  Carbon  &  Carbide,  Coca- 
Cola,  Continental  Bakery,  Swift  Packing, 
IBM,  Illinois  Bell  Telephone,  NBC-TV,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  and  Marshal  Field. 

Haron  J.  Battle,  general  supervisor  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education  in  Gary,  and  Louis  A, 
McElroy,  administrative  director  of  adult 
and  vocational  education,  will  be  program 
codirectors. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
too  bad  that  one  has  a  memory  of  things 
in  this  town.  I  was  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  when  we  approved  the 
Works  Progress  Administration — WPA. 
They  had  everything.  Finally,  they  de¬ 
cided  something  had  to  be  done  for  un¬ 
employed  actors  and  actresses  and  sing¬ 
ers  and  people  in  the  performing  arts, 
and  they  got  them  started.  They  did 
it  in  tents  throughout  the  country.  I 
remember  when  they  came  to  Peoria,  in 
my  country.  There  they  were  putting 
on  popular  plays.  Guess  what  was  the 
really  popular  play  then.  In  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  there  was  a  play¬ 
wright  by  the  name  of  Avery  Hopwood, 
I  believe.  The  really  popular  play  at 
that  time  was  entitled  “Getting  Gertie’s 
Garter.”  So  they  played  it  all  over  the 
country.  The  second  most  popular  one 


was  “Up  in  Mabel’s  Room.”  That  was 
entrancing  for  rural  audiences.  They  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  this  business. 
I  do  not  now  how  much  money  we  spent 
on  it,  but  they  had  to  be  employed,  and 
that  is  how  we  wasted  our  money. 

Then,  for  good  measure,  we  decided  to 
employ  all  the  artists  in  the  country, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  I  am  not 
much  of  an  artist,  but  I  know  art  when 
I  see  it.  I  remember  the  little  sticker 
someone  put  across  a  work  of  art  in  a 
London  museum,  “Don’t  touch  with  a 
cane.”  Some  wag  added  the  words,  “Use 
an  ax.”  He  had  a  better  appreciation 
of  art  than  probably  some  of  the  other 
people  did. 

I  lived  to  see  the  day  when  I  went  down 
on  the  esplanade,  at  one  of  those  tem¬ 
porary  buildings,  and  looked  at  moun¬ 
tains  of  art  to  be  given  away.  Some  of 
it  would  make  an  egg  curdle.  I  had  some 
of  it  hanging  in  my  office,  and  so  did 
every  Representative  in  those  days.  I 
do  not  know  what  became  of  the  rest  of 
it.  We  employed  the  artists,  but  their 
work  has  faded  away  as  a  zephyr  in  the 
evening,  with  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

So,  now,  we  have  a  preview  for  the 
teenagers — 13  to  16  years  of  age:  “Boys 
and  girls,  sit  down.  We  are  going  to 
show  you  how  to  operate  a  trucking  en¬ 
terprise.  Get  yourself  a  good  look.  We 
will  show  you  choreography.  Get  your¬ 
self  a  good  look.  You  may  be  allergic 
to  ballet  dancing,  or  driving  a  truck,  or 
operating  a  filling  station,  but  have  a 
look,  anyway.  Be  fascinated  just  to  look 
at  work.” 

That  is  in  the  official  release  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  aegis  of  none  other  than 
Sargent  Shriver. 

Our  distinguised  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  alluded  the  other  day  to 
the  “Inside  Report,”  written  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  under  the  title, 
“Poverty  and  Politics.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inside  Report:  Poverty  and  Politics 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Just  how  antipoverty  funds  can  find  their 
way  into  partisan  political  action  can  be 
seen  in  a  seemingly  trivial  incident  recently 
outside  the  office  of  Gov.  William  Scranton 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

While  the  legislature  debated  a  motion  to 
override  the  Governor’s  veto  of  an  appro¬ 
priation  in  an  adjoining  wing  of  the  capitol, 
200  demonstrators  supporting  the  bill  were 
stationed  at  the  door  of  the  Governor's  office 
chanting:  “Show  your  face,  show  your  face.” 

What  makes  this  demonstration  far  from 
trivial  in  importance  is  the  fact  that  the 
leader  of  the  demonstrators  (all  of  whom  had 
bussed  their  way  to  Harrisburg  from  Phila¬ 
delphia)  was  Charles  Bowser — the  aggressive 
head  of  the  Philadelphia  antipoverty  com¬ 
mittee. 

Poverty  officials  in  Washington  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  that  Federal  poverty 
funds  were  used  to  pay  for  the  buses.  But 
in  Harrisburg,  several  of  the  demonstrators 
openly  admitted  that  the  Philadelphia  anti¬ 
poverty  committee  financed  the  political  ex¬ 
pedition. 
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Strangely  enough,  the  target  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  lobbying  expedition  was  the  “item 
veto”  by  the  Governor  of  an  issue  that  had 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  Federal 
antipoverty  program.  The  two  items  vetoed 
by  the  Governor,  adhering  to  a  constitutional 
ban  on  deficit  spending,  were  $10  million 
for  public  assistance  and  $7  million  for  child 
welfare. 

For  months,  the  Governor  and  Democratic 
State  legislators  had  jockeyed  back  and  forth 
over  these  and  other  appropriations.  The 
Democrats  stayed  up  nights  seeking  some 
way  to  embarrass  Scranton  politically  and 
make  him  look  like  an  Ivy  League  scrooge. 

When  Scranton  confronted  the  Democrats 
with  his  veto,  the  antipoverty  fighters  in 
Philadelphia  organized  their  excursion  to 
Harrisburg  to  coincide  with  the  legislative 
debate  to  override  the  veto. 

Significantly,  the  demonstrators’  first  stop 
in  the  capitol  was  not  the  Governor’s  office 
but  the  Democratic  caucus  room.  They  held 
a  rally  there  and  heard  Democratic  Repre¬ 
sentative  Joshua  Eilberg,  the  house  majority 
leader,  deliver  an  emotional  attack  on 
Scranton. 

The  demonstrators  next  moved  into  the 
ornate,  mahogany  corridor  outside  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  office  and  began  chanting,  “Show 
your  face.” 

In  due  course.  Bowser  and  a  couple  of 
other  demonstrators  were  invited  into  Scran¬ 
ton’s  office  (actually  they  never  had  asked 
for  an  appointment).  Scranton  again  ex¬ 
plained  the  constitutional  reasons  why  he 
had  to  veto  the  two  items.  Whereupon  the 
buses  were  loaded  and  returned  to 
Philadelphia. 

Sargent  Shriver,  the  antipoverty  chief, 
knew  nothing  about  this  until  he  received  a 
telegraphed  complaint  on  August  3  (the  day 
of  the  demonstration)  from  Pennsylvania’s 
Secretary  of  State  John  K.  Tabor. 

Acting  on  Scranton’s  orders,  Tabor  de¬ 
clared: 

“We  fully  support  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  people,  rich  or  poor,  to  support  or  op¬ 
pose  any  State  action,  but  we  strongly  object 
to  antipoverty  personnel,  paid  with  Federal 
funds,  mobilizing  and  leading  such  an 
effort.” 

Tabor  noted  that  Shriver’s  own  regulation 
No.  23  prohibits  the  use  of  poverty  funds, 
“for  any  partisan  political  activity  or  to 
further  the  election  or  defeat  of  any  can¬ 
didate  to  public  office.” 

Shriver’s  answer  to  Harrisburg,  sent  last 
Tuesday  (August  11),  denied  that  anti¬ 
poverty  funds  financed  the  bus  trip.  Pov¬ 
erty  dollars  had  been  requested  for  the  buses, 
his  telegram  said.  This  was  rejected,  he 
continued.  Shriver  stated  strongly  that  he 
never  would  condone  such  use  of  poverty 
money. 

But  his  reply  skirted  the  question  of 
Bowser’s  leadership  in  the  demonstration. 
Bowser  (who  gets  $17,000  a  year)  clearly  was 
violating  Shriver’s  regulation  No.  23. 
(Bowser  said  privately  later  he  felt  it  was 
his  duty  to  lobby  against  the  veto.) 

Shriver,  of  course,  cannot  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  every  infraction  of  regulation  No.  23 
in  hundreds  of  projects  in  progress  all  over 
the  country. 

That’s  just  the  point.  Both  in  the  con¬ 
gressional  act  authorizing  the  program  and 
in  the  administrative  policy  of  Shriver’s 
office,  the  dogma  of  “local  control”  is  en¬ 
shrined.  Local  leaders,  sagacious  or  not,  are 
given  a  free  hand  in  dispensing  a  major 
Federal  program.  The  ludicrous  political  ex¬ 
pedition  from  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg 
once  again  shows  the  danger  of  this  policy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  they 
got  a  crowd  who  were  identified  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  go 
down  and  call  on  Governor  Scranton. 
The  reason  for  the  call  was  that  he  had 


intended  to  veto  a  bill.  They  did  not 
wish  any  part  of  it. 

The  leader  of  the  crowd  was  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Bowser.  They  gathered 
at  the  Governor’s  office.  What  was  said? 
Did  they  go  in  with  the  proper  respect 
which  citizens  should  have  for  their  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  say  to  his  secretary,  “We 
should  like  to  see  the  Governor”?  That 
is  not  what  they  said.  They  walked  into 
the  State  House  and  shouted,  “Governor, 
show  your  face.” 

The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  to 
whether  the  political  vendetta  was  on 
OEO.  Is  that  not  wonderful — OEO?  I 
have  encountered  all  the  alphabetical 
combinations  since  we  had  the  New  Deal 
back  in  1932  and  I  never  encountered 
OEO.  There  is  something  cryptic  about 
it.  It  sounds  musical.  Who  knows,  it 
may  be  insinuated  into  the  consciousness 
of  the  American  people. 

But,  the  crowd  went  down  and  said 
to  the  Governor,  “Show  your  face.” 

When  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall],  was 
the  Governor  of  his  great  State,  what 
would  he  have  done  had  it  happened  at 
that  time? 

I  know  what  I  would  have  done,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  pleasant,  but  it 
would  have  been  necessary  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  respect  and  law  enforcement — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  beginning  to  di¬ 
minish  in  this  country. 

But  here  was  the  leader  of  this  group 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
going  down  to  Harrisburg  and  trying  to 
intimidate  the  Governor  of  that  great 
State  by  saying,  “Governor,  show  your 
face.” 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  vote  a  dollar 
for  a  crowd  so  lacking  in  courtesy,  so 
lacking  in  respect  for  the  institutions  and 
traditions  of  this  great  country. 

What  is  the  rest  of  the  story? 

Out  in  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  came  to  say  to  the  citizens  there, 
in  so  many  words,  “Come  right  up  to  the 
trough.  It  is  for  free.” 

The  citizens  were  not  particularly 
impressed.  Finally,  this  man  lost  his 
patience  and  he  said  to  them,  “What  is 
the  matter  with  you?  Are  you  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  free  dough?  If  you  do  not  take 
it,  they  will  take  it  in  Chicago.” 

We  sent  a  shorthand  reporter  out  there 
and  he  made  a  transcript  of  the  meeting. 
I  therefore  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.  I  am  not  guessing. 

“Are  you  not  interested  in  free  dough?” 
Dough — that  is  a  good  term,  is  it  not,  I 
ask  my  friend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  t)akota  [Mr.  Young]? 

Having  been  a  baker  at  one  time,  I 
know  just  what  that  means.  Imagine — 
under  this  kind  of  program. 

Now  we  come  to  the  situation  in  Ypysi- 
lanti,  Mich.  One  of  the  articles  I  placed 
in  the  Record  myself  and  the  other  was 
inserted  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  a  statement  written  by 
Arthur  Amolsch,  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  on 
June  8, 1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  both  statements  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Prosperous  Town  Is  Forced  To  Accept 

U.S.  Poverty  Money — Zealous  Poverty 

Fighters  Say  Michigan’s  Ypsilanti  Town¬ 
ship  Needs  $188,252  To  Get  on  Its  Feet — 

And  They  Won’t  Take  No  for  an  Answer 

Ypsilanti  Township,  Mich. — On  January 
17,  1965,  speaking  at  Johnson  City,  Tex.,  the 
President  of  the  same  name  announced  the 
approval  of  88  new  antipoverty  grants.  One 
of  them,  in  the  amount  of  $188,252  was  for 
a  demonstration  project  in  the  Willow  Vil¬ 
lage  area  of  southeastern  Michigan. 

On  January  18,  a  slim,  soft-spoken  fellow 
named  Roy  Smith  picked  up  a  newspaper  and 
stared  at  it  incredulously.  He  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  war  on  poverty.  He  was 
and  is  supervisor  of  Ypsilanti  Township, 
which  lies  in  Washtenaw  County,  the  high¬ 
est  income  county  in  Michigan.  To  be  sure, 
the  subdivisions  of  Smith’s  district  weren’t 
comparable  to  some  of  the  prestige  neigh¬ 
borhoods  of  nearby  Ann  Arbor,  where  the 
University  of  Michigan  is  located.  A  good 
share  of  his  constituents  were  hourly  rated 
employees  or  lower  grade  executives  in  the 
automobile  industry.  But  he  was  certain  his 
township  could  boast  average  family  earnings 
of  more  than  $7,000  a  year.  So  he  had  no 
connection  with  any  impoverished  area, 
either. 

Even  so,  he  had  good  reason  for  being 
stunned  upon  learning  Willow  Village  had 
been  designated  an  official  poverty  area  to  the 
tune  of  a  sizable  hunk  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money.  For  one  thing,  there  wasn’t  any 
such  place  as  Willow  Village.  For  another, 
where  most  of  Willow  Village  had  once  ex¬ 
isted,  the  recently  built  homes  and  schools, 
parks,  and  glistening  new  shopping  center 
stores  of  Ypsilanti  Township  were  now 
standing. 

Ironically  enough,  Roy  Smith  had  been 
warned  of  what  was  coming.  He’d  simply 
refused  to  believe  it  was  possible. 

Some  8  weeks  earlier,  he’d  received  an 
inch-thick  manuscript  in  the  mail,  along 
with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hyman  Kornbluh  of 
the  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions — one  of  the  numerous  research  groups 
supported  by  Michigan’s  tax-supported  uni¬ 
versities.  “Under  separate  cover,  I  am  send¬ 
ing  you  a  copy  of  the  proposal  we  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in  Washington,”  the  letter  had  explained. 
And  it  had  gone  on  to  request  the  township’s 
cooperation  in  a  project  of  mutual  interest. 

Roy  had  begun  reading  the  manuscript. 
And  in  doing  so  he’d  also  begun  what  was 
to  be,  for  him,  a  long,  lonely  journey  into  a 
bureaucratic-academic  fantasyland — a  world 
where  reality  was  regarded  as  of  so  little 
importance  by  officious  sounding  officials 
that  he  would  more  than  once  find  himself 
doubting  his  own  sanity.  What  was  labeled 
a  report  to  the  Federal  Government  from  a 
famed  and  respected  university  sounded 
more  like  some  amateur  noveltist’s  attempt 
to  write  a  Michigan  version  of  “Tobacco 
Road.” 

“By  almost  any  standards,”  the  script  in¬ 
sisted,  “Willow  Village  is  an  impoverished 
community.”  Actually,  Willow  Village  was 
the  name  of  a  World  War  II  housing  project 
erected  for  the  workers  at  the  big  Willow 
Run  bomber  plant,  a  project  the  Federal 
Government  had  abandoned  to  be  torn  down 
by  Ypsilanti  Township  and  replaced  by  pri¬ 
vately  built  housing.  The  name  still  existed 
only  on  some  low-rent  but  extremely  attrac¬ 
tive  apartments  that  lay  Just  over  the  line 
in  Superior  Township.  And  by  any  stand¬ 
ards  whatsoever,  income  for  the  designated 
area  ran  well  above  the  national  average. 

Industry  had  “passed  by  the  core”  of  this 
“depressed  community,”  the  report  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  few  folks  fortunate  enough 
to  find  work  “were  in  service  and  menial 
jobs.”  The  truth  was  that  the  smoke  of  five 
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gigantic  automobile  factories  could  be  seen 
from  the  area’s  center,  and  the  personnel 
manager  of  one  of  them  had  recently  com¬ 
mented  that  anyone  who  could  pass  a  physi¬ 
cal  could  find  employment  there. 

"Willow  Village  Is  a  community  without 
social  services,”  the  report  went  blithely  on. 
“There  is  no  medical  facility,  no  newspaper, 
no  self-government,  no  recreational  or  cul¬ 
tural  or  even  entertainment  facility.  There 
are  no  stores  in  the  area,  and  schools  are  a 
bus  ride  away.” 

Roy  Smith  had  to  shake  his  head  hard  and 
wipe  his  glasses  before  rereading  that  pas¬ 
sage.  The  area  not  only  received  the  social 
services  of  all  Ypsilanti  Community  Chest 
agencies  but  even  contained  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  some  of  them.  Ridgewood  Hospital 
was  just  1  mile  to  the  north,  and  3  miles  to 
the  southwest  was  the  Beyer  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital  to  which  the  township  had  paid  $58,000 
last  year  to  guarantee  that  none  of  its  resi¬ 
dents  could  be  denied  a  bed.  Furthermore, 
a  busy  doctor’s  office  shared  the  new  Sunrise 
Shopping  Center  with  a  supermarket,  a  dis¬ 
count  department  store,  and  several  other 
shops,  all  within  sight  of  a  library  and  a 
bowling  alley  and  some  of  the  parks  where 
the  township’s  $10,000  summer  recreation 
program  had  been  carried  out.  Four  differ¬ 
ent  newspapers  were  delivered  daily  in  the 
area.  All  but  a  few  of  the  children  walked 
to  school  because  they  lived  so  close  they 
were  specifically  prohibited  from  receiving 
bus  rides  under  Michigan  law.  And  if  there 
was  no  self-government,  Roy  was  forced  to 
wonder.  Just  who  the  hell  had  elected  him? 

Even  more  fantastic  was  the  constant  flow 
of  phrases  like  “the  present  ghost  town  ap¬ 
pearance”  or  “brush  has  overgrown  the 
streets  and  roads.”  The  report  never  quite 
claimed  the  inhabitants  of  this  brush-choked 
ghost  town  were  starving.  Instead,  it  sug¬ 
gested  “establishing  a  community  vegetable 
field — to  be  run  by  the  residents  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis — with  the  produce  available 
to  the  residents  for  their  own  consumption.” 

Starving  or  not,  the  manuscript  noted,  the 
impoverished  people  had  formed  a  “self- 
help”  group  of  “about  400  to  500”  members 
called  the  Willow  Run  Association  for  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Development — WRAND,  for  short — 
and  immediately  appealed  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  to  help  them.  After  a  thorough 
study,  the  university  was  submitting  a  pro¬ 
posed  budget  covering  the  community’s 
needs.  What  the  poor  people  needed  most,  it 
seemed,  was  the  services  of  some  “profes¬ 
sional  directors”  with  salaries  up  to  $11,000 
a  year.  Except  for  such  items  as  $8,970  for 
the  first  year’s  publication  of  a  “community 
newsletter”  the  only  thing  clear  about  the 
vaguely  worded  budget,  all  of  which  was 
subject  to  "university  overhead”  was  that  it 
was  just  the  beginning.  The  report  sug¬ 
gested,  for  example,  that  Willow  Village 
apartments  be  granted  enough  further  “title 
IV”  funds  to  permit  the  building  of  “several 
hundred  additional  units.” 

Wondering  whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  Roy 
Smith  closed  the  book  of  90-odd  pages  and 
stared  dully  at  the  plywood  walls  of  his 
office.  He  vaguely  remembered  hearing  of 
WRAND.  Someone  had  buttonholed  him  for 
a  $20  donation  the  summer  before  and,  be¬ 
lieving  the  group  to  be  a  normal  community- 
betterment  organization,  he’d  thoroughly 
approved  of  the  idea.  But  the  WRAND 
headquarters  were  over  in  Superior  Township 
and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  so  were  its  members. 
Yet  all  but  a  small  portion  of  the  area  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  report  was  in  Ypsilanti  Town¬ 
ship.  Since  the  accompanying  letter  said 
“a  proposal  we  have  submitted,”  it  was  ap¬ 
parently  too  late  to  keep  the  university  from 
making  an  incredible  and  perhaps  embar¬ 
rassing  blunder.  But  he  telephoned  the 
man  who’d  written  that  letter  anyway. 

“Mr.  Hyman  Kornbluh?  This  is  Roy 
Smith  out  in  Ypsilanti  Township.  If  you’re 
going  to  write  about  this  area,  why  don’t  you 


drive  the  10  miles  out  here  and  look  at  it? 
That  report  of  yours  is  just  plain  garbage.” 

The  voice  on  the  telephone  sounded  ex¬ 
tremely  upset,  but  it  finally  said  something 
about  "a  matter  of  opinion.” 

"No,  it’s  not,”  Roy  asserted.  "If  you’d 
said  there  were  ‘few’  stores  of  ‘inadequate’ 
facilities  and  so  forth,  that  might  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  opinion.  When  you  say  there’s  no 
this,  that,  and  the  other  thing — all  of  which 
are  located  in  the  area — there’s  no  question 
of  opinion  involved.  Look,  you  come  out 
here,  any  time,  at  your  convenience,  and  I’ll 
drive  you  around.  I  want  you  to  try  defend¬ 
ing  that  report  while  you’re  seeing  what’s 
here  with  your  own  eyes.” 

Hyman  Kornbluh  finally  agreed  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  call  back  soon.  But  that  call  never 
came.  Roy  showed  the  weird  manuscript  to 
several  citizens  allegedly  living  in  a  grown- 
over  ghost  town.  And  it  brought  laughter 
instead  of  indignation  from  everyone  who 
read  it. 

“Why,  there  isn’t  an  unpaved  street  in  any 
of  these  three  subdivisions  of  ours  they’ve 
listed,”  they  said.  “There  isn’t  a  house  in 
the  entire  area  more  than  10  years  old.” 

"Why  worrry  about  it?”  everyone  chuckled. 
“They’ll  read  that  in  Washington  and  toss 
it  in  the  nearest  wastebasket.  The  war  on 
poverty  is  for  places  like  Appalachia.  If 
they  send  someone  out  here  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  then  some  professors  will 
have  some  fast  explaining  to  do.  But  that’s 
not  your  problem.” 

Running  into  the  same  reaction  every¬ 
where,  Roy  Smith  soon  began  wondering  if 
he  wasn’t  taking  the  ridiculous  report  too 
seriously.  By  the  time  the  new  year  began, 
the  manuscript  was  lying  forgotten  in  his 
crowded  files. 

But  on  January  17 — without  any  attempt 
at  prior  investigation,  with  entire  sentences 
from  the  ghost  town  report  being  repeated 
word  for  word  in  a  White  House  press  re¬ 
lease — Willow  Village  was  awarded  an  anti¬ 
poverty  grant. 

For  4  full  days,  Roy  remained  silent  and 
did  some  soul  searching,  chiefly  while  walk¬ 
ing  the  streets  of  what  was  now  an  official 
poverty  area.  He  didn’t  dispute  the  fact 
that  there  were  a  few  scattered  folks  on  those 
streets,  as  on  almost  all  streets,  who  were 
not  very  well  off.  Roy  wasn’t  opposed  to 
the  antipoverty  program;  he  was  all  in  favor 
of  the  Government  helping  poor  people  in 
any  way  it  could. 

Back  in  the  depression,  as  a  kid  on  a  Ten¬ 
nessee  farm,  Roy  Smith  had  eaten  Govern¬ 
ment  sowbelly  the  same  as  everyone  around 
him  was  doing  and  had  been  plenty  glad  to 
get  it.  He’d  come  a  fair  distance  from  that 
Tennessee  farm,  though.  He’d  been  in  the 
Marines  in  World  War  II  and  after  the  war 
had  attended  the  University  of  Michigan  on 
the  GI  bill.  Then  he’d  worked  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  and,  in  1959,  had  entered 
politics  where  he’d  been  quite  successful. 
He  is  a  moderate  Republican  and  along 
with  George  Romney,  was  one  of  the  few 
members  of  his  party  to  survive  the  1964 
Johnson  landslide. 

But  Roy  Smith  had  never  forgotten  the 
depression.  If  there  was  the  slightest  chance 
that  any  portion  of  that  $188,252  might 
eventually  filter  down  to  help  folks  who 
needed  it,  he  certainly  didn’t  want  to  ruin 
that  chance. 

For  4  straight  evenings,  at  home,  with  his 
wife  sensing  a  crisis  and  hushing  his  three 
-children,  he  went  over  the  proposed  budget 
again  and  again.  And  absolutely  nothing 
was  really  being  promised  there.  Beneath 
all  the  long  winded  description  of  what 
might  be  done,  the  hard  fact  was  that  some 
nonteaching  fellows  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  were  being  given  a  good  sized  piece 
of  public  money  to  do  with  as  they  pleased — 
as  a  reward  for  branding  his  township  a 
poverty  area.  On  January  22,  he  finally  tele¬ 
phoned  the  nearest  newspaper  and  men- 
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tioned  some  of  the  falsities  in  the  institute 
report. 

The  local  papers,  published  in  the  shadow 
of  the  powerful  university,  were  extremely 
wary  of  the  story.  They  mentioned  only  a 
few  of  Roy's  charges,  then  answered  them 
with  institute  statements  that  “some  errors 
of  detail  in  describing  the  physical  elements 
and  population  statistics  of  the  area  did 
occur,  but  none  of  these  errors  were  funda¬ 
mental.” 

“Willow  Village  is,  of  course,  not  totally 
impoverished,”  Hyman  Kornbluh  was  quoted 
as  saying.  “But  it  does  contain  pockets  of 
poverty.” 

Smith  couldn’t  help  wondering  if  this 
was  the  same  Kornbluh  who’d  sent  him  the 
report  saying:  “By  almost  any  standards. 
Willow  Village  is  an  impoverished  commu¬ 
nity.”  But  press  objectivity  seemed  to  be 
picking  up  in  direct  ration  to  the  distance 
from  Ann  Arbor.  “Federal  Government  says 
it’s  impoverished;  area  says  it’s  thriving,” 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  reported.  And  the 
little  Redford  Record  put  it  even  more 
bluntly:  “U.  of  M.  dreams  up  poverty  ghost 
town.”  But  it  was  a  Detroit  TV  commen¬ 
tator,  Larry  Carino  of  WJBK,  who  got  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter. 

He  made  a  very  sensible  suggestion:  “Let 
the  University  of  Michigan  explain  exactly 
what  it  intends  to  do  with  the  $188,000— or 
send  it  back  with  apologies.” 

But  the  institute  parried  even  this  thrust. 
“The  program  has  not  yet  been  spelled  out,” 
Hyman  Kornbluh  explained,  “because  the 
cardinal  point  of  a  demonstration  project  is 
to  demonstrate  that  the  community  can 
assess  its  own  needs.”  Whether  the  commu¬ 
nity  had  assessed  a  need  for  them  or  not,  it 
was  also  announced  that  the  hiring  of  a 
staff  of  about  12  would  begin  immediately. 

Supervisor  Roy  Smith  had  understandably 
expected  a  cry  of  outrage  to  come  from  the 
folks  who  were  being  branded  impoverished. 
But  the  issue  had  been  so  clouded  and  con¬ 
fused  by  academic  doubletalk  that  only  10 
people  brought  complaints  to  a  township 
board  meeting  on  February  2,  and  most  of 
these  were  merely  ladies  who  were  miffed  be¬ 
cause  friends  were  phoning  and  offering  to 
send  them  CARE  packages.  Furthermore, 
their  young  township  clerk,  Tilden  R.  Stum- 
bo,  kept  urging  them  to  wait  and  see. 

“Sure,  they  got  the  grant  by  falsifying 
a  document,”  he  argued.  “But  some  good 
could  still  come  of  the  grant  itself — new 
roads  or  parks.” 

Roy  Smith  could  only  hope  that  none  of 
the  youngsters  who  might  play  in  such  parks 
was  listening  to  his  elders’  moral  logic,  and 
he  said  as  much  2  days  later  when  he  got  off 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Harlan  Hatcher,  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  After  listing 
two  pages  of  the  fraudulent  claims  made  in 
the  institute  report,  then  adding  that  this 
was  only  a  sampling,  that  the  entire  report 
lacked  reality,  he  invited  Dr.  Hatcher  to  tour 
the  area  with  him  at  any  time  and  make  his 
own  comparison.  "We  teach  our  children  to 
tell  the  truth,”  he  mentioned.  “If  funds 
have  been  received  on  the  basis  of  false 
statements,  those  funds  should  be  returned.” 

Word  of  the  controversy  had  reached 
Washington,  but  there  was  still  no  hint  that 
any  investigation  would  be  made.  “We 
didn’t  force  that  money  on  those  people,”  an 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  spokesman 
told  newsmen,  "They  themselves  asked  for  it. 
Four  or  five  hundred  of  them  formed  this 
WRAND  organization  and  requested  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  to  apply  for  and  admin¬ 
ister  the  grant  in  their  behalf.” 

Thus  assured,  the  demonstration  project 
proceeded  as  scheduled.  The  planting  of  the 
communal  vegetable  garden  couldn’t  begin 
until  the  spring  thaw,  of  course.  But  call¬ 
ing  itself  the  WRAND  Roundup,  the  “com¬ 
munity  newsletter,”  for  which  $8,970  of  anti- 
poverty  money  had  been  allotted  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  budget,  appeared  immediately — with 
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headlines  saying  “Who  Says  We’re  Impov¬ 
erished,”  above  a  story  insisting  the  grant 
was  only  an  expression  of  admiration  for 
local  initiative.  WRAND  further  explained 
on  February  8,  that  the  grant  was  needed  be¬ 
cause  the  designated  area,  although  not 
really  impoverished,  was  not  being  served  by 
the  Ypsilanti  Community  Chest.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  9  WRAND  announced  that  yesterday’s 
press  release  was  “in  error”  since  the  area 
had  always  been  served  by  the  community 
chest. 

It  seemed  strange  to  Roy  Smith,  reading 
the  next  day’s  papers,  that  an  organization 
of  area  residents  could  make  such  a  mistake. 
But  before  he  could  carry  this  curious  in¬ 
consistency  to  its  inevitable  conclusion,  he 
was  interrupted  by  something  even  stranger. 
Three  gentlemen  from  the  university  were 
ushered  into  his  office.  One  was  introduced 
as  a  full  dean.  Another  described  himself  as 
merely  an  observer  and  was  actually,  Roy 
later  learned,  a  recognized  authority  on,  of  all 
things,  syphilis  research.  The  third,  a 
plump  man  wearing  the  look  of  a  fellow 
being  forced  to  endure  petty  indignity,  was 
the  long-awaited  Hyman  Kombluh. 

Instead  of  discussing  the  matter  in  his 
office,  Roy  loaded  the  delegation  into  his  3- 
year-old  Chevrolet  and  spent  more  than  2 
hours  touring  every  street  of  the  alleged 
poverty  area.  He  didn’t  run  into  any  brush, 
but  he  did  stop  regularly  to  read  aloud,  sen¬ 
tences  from  the  report  for  comparison  with 
what  lay  outside  the  car  windows.  The  dean 
made  a  gallant  attempt  at  keeping  the  in¬ 
terview  genial  and  friendly,  under  formidably 
difficult  circumstances.  Chain-smoking  ner¬ 
vously,  Mr.  Kornbluh  remained  silent  most  of 
the  time,  as  did  the  syphilis  expert.  Not 
until  they’d  returned  to  the  township  hall 
did  Roy  hear  anything  resembling  an  admis¬ 
sion  that  the  area  wasn’t  a  ghost  town  after 
all. 

“Suppose  instead  of  ‘no’  stores,  we  say 
‘few’  stores?”  Hyman  Kornbluh  offered 
then.  “Suppose  instead  of  ‘no’  facilities,  we 
say  ‘inadequate’  facilities?” 

“Suppose  you  apologize  to  the  people  here 
and  return  the  grant”  Roy  suggested  in¬ 
stead.  “If  you  can  get  another  one  by  writ¬ 
ing  an  honest  report,  the  best  of  luck  to 
you.” 

Kornbluh  countered  with  the  accusation 
that  the  whole  affair  was  a  political  pub¬ 
licity  stunt,  asserted  that  he  himself 
wouldn’t  be  in  politics  for  anything,  and 
walked  out.  That  was  the  last  Roy  Smith 
saw  of  him. 

Roy  Smith  had  some  questionnaires  made 
up  to  be  circulated  in  the  designated  pov¬ 
erty  area,  requesting  residents  to  return 
them  unsigned.  He  wanted  some  statistics 
on  the  average  income,  and  to  leam  what 
percentage  favored  the  grant  and  how  many 
were  members  of  the  mysterious  WRAND 
organization  that  had  requested  it  in  the 
first  place. 

On  February  16,  a  surprise  resolution  was 
introduced  at  a  township  board  meeting,  and 
Roy  found  himself  standing  totally  alone. 
Five  to  one  against  him,  his  fellow  board 
members  voted  to  condemn  the  poverty  label 
but  to  welcome  the  poverty  money. 

Everyone  seemed  to  be  saying  exactly  what 
Clerk  Tilden  R.  Stumbo  had  said:  “Sure, 
they  got  the  grant  by  falsifying  a  document, 
but  let’s  keep  it  anyway,”  including,  fan¬ 
tastically  enough,  the  Federal  Government 
itself.  Because  a  tall,  distinguished-looking 
man  named  William  Lawrence  was  ushered 
into  the  township  hall  the  next  day  and  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  consultant  to  the  community 
action  program  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity.  And  he  soon  made  it  clear  that 
he’d  come  not  as  an  investigator  but  as  a 
peacemaker. 

“I’ve  already  been  around  the  area,”  he  in¬ 
sisted  declining  the  offer  of  another  tour 
in  Roy’s  Chevy.  “Now  I  want  to  know  what 
sort  of  proposal,  satisfactory  to  you,  I  can 


take  to  the  university.  What  would  satisfy 
you,  Mr.  Smith?” 

“Why  didn’t  you  make  the  2-hour  flight 
out  here  before  the  grant  was  given?”  Roy 
couldn’t  help  wondering. 

“We’re  tremendously  understaffed.”  Law¬ 
rence  explained.  “But  I  want  to  assure  you 
and  every  citizen  that  no  antipoverty  grant 
will  ever  again  be  given  without  an  on-the- 
spot  inspection  of  the  area.” 

“Michigan  has  a  State  antipoverty  direc¬ 
tor,”  Roy  Smith  persisted.  “Couldn’t  his  of¬ 
fice  have  been  asked  to  check  out  the  pro¬ 
posal?” 

William  Lawrence  further  explained  that 
the  poverty  program  permits  the  Federal 
Government  to  deal  directly  with  universi¬ 
ties.  After  all,  he  reminded  Roy,  the  original 
appeal  had  come  from  the  area  residents 
themselves.  By  reporting  on  the  area  and 
offering  to  administer  a  grant,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  was,  in  effect  the  agency 
checking  out  the  appeal  for  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

“Well,  now  that  you’ve  seen  the  area,” 
Smith  asked,  “What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?” 

Lawrence  launched  into  an  involved  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  intricacies  of  antipoverty 
grants.  Constracts  had  already  been  offered 
to  professional  directors  it  seemed,  and  other 
commitments  had  been  made.  But  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  demand  that  the  university  correct  the 
“errors”  in  the  report,  “redefine”  it  and  “up¬ 
date”  it  before  “activating”  the  project. 
“Would  that  satisfy  you?”  he  asked  hope¬ 
fully. 

“All  that  will  satisfy  me,”  Roy  Smith  told 
him,  suddenly  feeling  very  tired  “is  the  re¬ 
turn  of  any  poverty  money  intended  for 
Ypsilanti  Township  and  a  public  apology  to 
the  people  here.” 

William  Lawrence  went  away  worriedly  pre¬ 
dicting  that  “the  university  won’t  go  for  any¬ 
thing  like  that.”  And  the  university  didn’t. 

Meanwhile,  the  Willow  Village  demonstra¬ 
tion  project  had  already  demonstrated  one 
thing — the  ease  with  which  antipoverty 
funds  could  be  obtained.  And  predictably 
enough,  what  followed  was  like  a  run  on 
the  bank.  The  Washtenaw  County  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Alcoholism  decided  to  try  for  $39,900; 
everyone  knows  poor  people  drink  too  much. 

The  local  chapter  of  the  Planned  Parent¬ 
hood  League  wanted  $26,290  because  statis¬ 
tics  show  the  impoverished  do  something  else 
too  much.  The  Ypsilanti  public  schools  de¬ 
cided  to  go  all  out  and  ask  $375,000  for  pro¬ 
viding  compensatory  education  for  everyone 
from  deprived  preschoolers  to  the  indigent 
aged.  Before  long,  fully  20  poverty  money 
requests  were  being  feverishly  prepared,  and 
a  36 -member  citizens  committee  was  itself 
requesting  $54,501  merely  for  acting  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  other  requests.  All  this 
was  going  on  in  just  one  county,  the  highest 
income  county  in  Michigan,  one  of  the  10 
wealthiest  States  in  the  Union. 

Now  was  the  national  picture  particularly 
different.  The  controversy  was  bringing  Roy 
Smith  a  surprising  amount  of  mail  from 
people  in  some  farflung  places.  Ministers 
and  other  citizens  of  Chicago  and  Cleveland 
and  New  York  were  claiming  that  their  own 
antipoverty  grants  had  serve  no  purpose  ex¬ 
cept  as  patronage  plums  for  local  political 
machines.  West  Virginians  were  writing  to 
ask  if  Roy  saw  anything  strange  about  the 
way  the  poverty  money  was  being  parceled 
out.  After  all,  the  late  President  Kennedy’s 
shock  at  what  he’d  seen  upon  carrying  his 
primary  campaign  into  that  State  had  been 
one  of  the  prime  factors  in  creating  the  na¬ 
tional  mood  that  resulted  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  Why  then.  West  Virginians  were 
wondering,  had  their  antipoverty  allotment 
so  far  been  little  more  than  $400,000,  while 
the  high-income  State  of  New  Jersey  had  al¬ 
ready  received  $12%  million? 

But  folks  from  New  Jersey  were  writing 
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as  well,  and  they  weren’t  happy  with  all  that 
money.  People  in  Monmouth  County,  for 
example,  had  received  a  $67,000  grant,  only 
to  learn  that  $52,000  of  it  had  already  been 
budgeted  for  the  salaries  and  “administra¬ 
tion  expenses”  of  the  professional  directors. 
The  whole  State  had  been  startled  to  hear 
that  Antipoverty  Director  John  C.  Bullitt 
would  be  getting  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year 
and  would  have  a  pair  of  $19,000  assistants. 
But  Bullitt  had  insisted  these  wage  rates  were 
“not  out  of  line,”  and  in  a  sense  he  was  right. 
This  was  less  than  his  poverty-official  su¬ 
periors  in  Washington  were  getting  and 
slightly  more  than  was  being  paid  city  pov¬ 
erty  officials.  In  Newark  alone  there  were 
seven  poverty  fighters  in  the  over  $10,000 
bracket,  but  the  top  wage  was  just  $23,000. 
Hearing  of  this,  the  corps  of  poverty  fighters 
assigned  to  Paterson,  where  the  highest  sal¬ 
ary  was  a  mere  $18,500,  were  about  to  request 
a  pay  raise,  but  they  finally  decided  against 
it.  After  all,  the  mayor  of  Paterson  was  get¬ 
ting  only  $17,500. 

Even  so,  Roy’s  chief  concern  was  his  own 
township,  and  he  was  pinning  a  large  share 
of  his  hopes  on  the  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  He  still  expected  Dr.  Harlan 
Hatcher  to  make  a  personal  comparison  of 
the  fraudulent  report  and  the  area  it  sup¬ 
posedly  described,  then  crack  down  on  those 
responsible  with  all  the  righteous  wrath  that 
might  be  expected  of  so  distinguished  an 
educator.  But  on  March  2,  when  Roy  Smith 
finally  received  an  answer  to  his  letter  of 
nearly  a  month  earlier,  it  was  the  most  mys¬ 
tifying  and  disappointing  development  of 
the  entire  nightmarish  affair.  Dr.  Hatcher 
described  himself  as  “satisfied  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  and  its  representatives 
acted  in  good  faith  and  in  accordance  with 
recognized  procedures,  both  in  submitting 
the  program  and  in  accepting  the  grant,” 
because  “many  of  the  alleged  errors  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  occurred  in  a  back¬ 
ground  document  which  was  not  submitted 
to  Washington.” 

Numb  with  amazement,  Roy  searched  his 
files  for  the  original  letter  from  Kombluh, 
dated  November  25.  It  still  read,  “I  am  send¬ 
ing  you  a  copy  of  the  proposal  we  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportuni¬ 
ty  in  Washington,”  just  as  it  always  had. 
For  fully  6  weeks  the  report  had  been  the 
subject  of  incessant  public  controversy,  men¬ 
tioned  in  both  news  stories  and  editorials, 
and  Roy  himself  had  discussed  it  with  both 
university  and  Federal  Government  officials. 
At  no  time  in  those  6  weeks  had  there  been 
the  slightest  suggestion  from  anyone  that 
the  background  document  hadn’t  been  sub¬ 
mitted. 

“We  didn’t  force  this  money  on  those  peo¬ 
ple,”  the  OEO  was  still  telling  newsmen. 
“They  themselves  formed  this  WRAND  or¬ 
ganization  and  requested  the  university’s  as¬ 
sistance  in  getting  a  grant.” 

Pondering  that  statement  that  he’d  heard 
and  read  so  often,  Roy  Smith  suddenly  real¬ 
ized  there  was  something  very  strange  about 
it.  Some  257  of  the  questionnaires  he’d  dis¬ 
tributed  had  been  returned  by  them,  showing 
average  family  income  so  far  of  $7,961  in  the 
depressed  community  and  turning  up  just  10 
people  who  approved  of  the  antipoverty 
grant.  But  more  interesting  yet,  only  four 
people  had  identified  themselves,  even  un¬ 
signed,  as  members  of  WRAND.  Roy  had 
met  the  president  and  current  spokesman  of 
the  group — a  young  junior  high  school 
teacher  named  Gerald  Foley.  But  Foley  him¬ 
self  admitted  he’d  joined  the  group  months 
after  its  formation  and  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  original  request  to  the  university.  And 
the  few  other  WRAND  members  who  could  be 
located  locally  said  exactly  the  same  thing. 
Who,  then,  had  made  that  request?  Who 
had  started  WRAND  in  the  first  place? 

There  was  a  way  to  find  out.  Any  such 
organization  had  to  file  articles  of  incor¬ 
poration  with  the  county  clerk,  and  any 
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citizen  had  a  right  to  examine  those  articles. 
Roy  Smith  availed  himself  of  that  right. 
And  all  of  a  sudden,  the  whole  puzzling  busi¬ 
ness  wasn’t  so  puzzling  any  longer. 

The  Willow  Run  Association  for  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Development  had  been  founded  by  just 
six  people — not  one  of  whom  lived  anywhere 
near  the  neighborhood  they  intended  devel¬ 
oping,  all  of  whom  were  well-to-do  residents 
of  Ann  Arbor.  The  self-help  group  that  had 
asked  the  University  of  Michigan  to  help  it 
help  itself  to  some  antipoverty  money  had 
been  formed  by  one  University  of  Michigan 
official,  one  University  of  Michigan  professor, 
two  wives  of  university  professors,  one 
prominent  lawyer  and  the  manager  of  the 
Willow  Village  apartments — -for  which  addi¬ 
tional  title  IV  antipoverty  funds  had  been 
suggested  in  the  resulting  proposal. 

At  this  writing,  with  the  university  already 
privately  estimating  its  overhead  at  32  per¬ 
cent,  the  antipoverty  grant  gained  by  the 
invention  of  an  imaginary  ghost  town  is  still 
in  effect.  In  fact,  on  April  27 — speaking  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  still  quoting  the  falsified 
phrases  and  statistics  of  a  report  that  was 
supposedly  never  submitted  to  Washington — 
War  on  Poverty  Director  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Jr.,  threw  his  personal  prestige  behind  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity’s  attempts 
to  save  face  in  the  controversy  by  publicly 
praising  the  Willow  Village  demonstration 
project.  (If  he’d  ventured  just  30  miles  far¬ 
ther,  he  might  have  seen  what  he  was  calling 
“an  urban-fringe  pocket  of  poverty.”  But  he 
didn’t.)  And  the  OEO  is  still  stubbornly 
sticking  to  its  story  that  the  erroneous  back¬ 
ground  material  was  not  germane  to  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  “clearly  met  the  criteria  for 
demonstrations  as  developed  by  this  office.” 

But  Government  glibness  no  longer  both¬ 
ers  Roy  Smith  the  way  it  once  did — chiefly 
because  his  struggle  isn’t  a  lone  one  any 
longer.  Roused  by  the  realization  that  the 
entire  scheme  was  both  conceived  and  carried 
out  by  outsiders,  the  people  of  the  designated 
area  have  begun  battling  back  with  every 
bit  as  much  ingenuity  as  was  used  in  calling 
them  impoverished  in  the  first  place.  A 
group  of  them  have  decided  to  play  the 
alphabet  game  themselves  by  forming  a 
rival  self-help  group  called  REPLY — which 
stands  for  Return  Every  Penny  and  Leave 
Ypsilanti-Township.  Petitions  making  the 
same  demand  have  so  far  been  signed  by  80 
percent  of  the  area’s  residents,  and  a  similar 
resolution  received  an  87  y2  -percent  favorable 
vote  at  the  annual  township  meeting.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  the  fact  that  as  leaders  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  they’d  do  well  to  follow  them,  four  of 
Roy’s  fellow  township  board  members,  Tilden 
R.  Stumbo  included,  have  reversed  their 
earlier  stand  and  joined  him  in  demanding 
the  return  of  the  grant. 

To  dramatize  the  situation,  signs  have 
been  erected  informing  visitors  that  they 
are  entering  an  official  poverty  area  where 
their  tax  dollars  are  hard  at  work.  And  a 
young  man  man  named  Gordon  Mattson, 
chairman  of  REPLY,  even  rented  a  horse  and 
a  Paul  Revere  costume,  then  braved  a  late 
snowstorm  to  go  galloping  through  the 
streets  shouting,  “The  bureaucrats  are  com¬ 
ing.”  He  was  followed  by  both  a  honking 
motorcade  and  what  seemed  an  apt  symbol 
of  the  incredible  affair  from  its  clouded  be¬ 
ginning  to  its  as-yet-undetermined  end — a 
circus  clown. 

“Maybe  that’s  the  only  answer  for  this  kind 
of  insanity,”  Roy  Smith  laughingly  reflects. 
"A  good  sense  of  humor.  But  you  know  what 
worries  me  most?  The  way  that  fellow  from 
Washington  acted  when  he  came  out  and  saw 
for  himself  how  the  Government  had  been 
taken.  He  didn’t  get  mad,  and  he  didn’t  seem 
surprised.  He  wasn’t  even  interested.  All 
he  kept  asking  was  what  would  satisfy  me — 
which  meant  what  would  shut  me  up,  I  guess. 
Do  you  think  what  happened  here  could  be 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception?  That  this 


sort  of  thing  is  going  on  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try?” 

That’s  an  interesting  question. 

Statement  by  Abthur  Amolsch, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  June  8,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
stating  the  obvious:  It  is  a  tribute  to  our 
country  and  our  form  of  government  that 
the  minority  party  in  our  highest  legislative 
council  can,  on  its  own,  search  out  relevant 
testimony  on  public  issues.  It  is,  however, 
unfortunate  that  the  minority  party  should 
have  to  go  outside  usual  legislative  channels 
in  order  to  get  this  testimony. 

To  identify  myself,  I  am  Arthur  Amolsch, 
of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  I  teach  American  his¬ 
tory  and  English  at  Edmundson  Junior  High 
School,  which  is  about  a  quarter  mile  from 
Willow  Run  Village.  With  me  is  Gordon 
Mattson,  who  is  a  resident  of  Willow  Run 
Village  and  is  the  chairman  of  REPLY  (Re¬ 
turn  Every  Penny,  Leave  Ypsilanti) .  He  is 
in  charge  of  material  followup  with  the 
Fisher  Body  Division,  General  Motors,  at  its 
Willow  Run  plant.  We  represent  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  residents  of  the  Ypsilanti  por¬ 
tion  of  Willow  Run  Village.  We  are  shocked 
at  the  high-handed  methods  employed  by  the 
OEO  in  our  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Ypsilanti  war  on  poverty — financed  ini¬ 
tially  with  almost  $200,000  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money — is  a  fraud  and  a  disgrace.  It  is  a 
fraud  because  the  money  was  granted  under 
false  pretenses.  It  is  a  disgrace  because 
(a)  those  who  perpetrated  the  fraud  have 
shamelessly  played  on  the  understandable 
desire  of  the  American  people  to  help  the 
unfortunate  by  indulging  in  a  fantastic 
giveaway;  and  because  (b)  it  reveals  ex¬ 
tremely  sloppy  management  and  administra¬ 
tive  procedures  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  dispensing  public  funds  under 
the  avowed  aim  of  promoting  economic  op¬ 
portunity.  Let  me  expand  on  these  charges 
in  the  order  in  which  I  stated  them. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  the  88-page  report 
on  which  this  grant  is  based  reveals  it  to  be 
possibly  the  greatest  swindle  since  the  Dona¬ 
tion  of  Constantine.  This  report,  entitled  a 
“Demonstration-Training  Community  Action 
Project  for  Willow  Village,  Mich.,”  was 
prepared  by  the  Institute  of  Labor  and  in¬ 
dustrial  Relations,  which  is  a  combined  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Wayne  State  University.  In  the  report’s 
own  words,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  institute  “in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Willow  Run  Association  for 
Neighborhood  Development  (WRAND).” 
This  report  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the 
first  of  which  I  want  to  discuss  this  morning 
because  it  is  in  this  section  of  the  report 
that  the  institute  and  WRAND  make  their 
case  for  Federal  funds. 

According  to  this  report,  the  people  in  Wil¬ 
low  Village  are  “socially  isolated.  The  nor¬ 
mal  infrastructure  (sic)  of  public  facilities, 
local  government  and  community  organiza¬ 
tions  on  which  self-help  depends  is  (sic) 
either  absent  or  highly  disorganized.”  Fur¬ 
ther,  “Willow  Village  is  a  depressed  commu¬ 
nity  *  *  *  (which,  after  World  War  II)  rap¬ 
idly  became  a  center  of  hard-core  poverty.” 
“The  Village,”  says  the  report,  “is  an  unin¬ 
corporated,  urban-fringe  area  *  *  *  a  pocket 
of  poverty  dissociated  from  the  surrounding, 
relatively  prosperous  area.” 

We  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Willow 
Village  is  not  a  center  of  hard-core  poverty, 
is  not  a  depressed  community,  and  is  not  an 
urban-fringe  area — whatever  that  is — and 
that  the  people  who  live  there  are  not  so¬ 
cially  isolated.  About  the  only  true  state¬ 
ment  in  the  general  fiction  which  I  just 
quoted  you  from  the  report  is  that  Willow 
Village  is  unincorporated.  Actually,  no  such 
place  legally  exists  any  longer  and  a  great 
many  of  the  residents  of  the  area  resent  be¬ 


ing  reminded  of  what  they  call  "a  ghost.” 
What  we  shall  call— for  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion — Willow  Village,  is  primarily  lo¬ 
cated  in  Ypsilanti  Township,  a  thriving, 
growing  community  in  southeastern  Michi¬ 
gan.  Heavy  industry  in  the  form  of  General 
Motors  Corp.  and  Ford  Motor  Co.,  among 
others,  are  located  in  Ypsilanti  Township. 
It  lies  within  10  miles  of  two  major  State- 
supported  universities. 

As  soon  as  the  institute  report  was  made 
public,  volunteers  circulated  questionnaires 
in  the  area  to  determine  some  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  characteristics  of  the  areas  and  its  peo¬ 
ple.  Questionnaires  were  circulated  to  524 
homes  in  the  area.  Two  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  responses  were  received.  This  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  and  overall  55  percent  response  rate.  In 
some  of  the  streets  convassed,  the  return 
was  as  high  as  87  percent,  but  unfortunately 
we  were  later  informed  that  in  one  street  a 
member  of  WRAND  followed  the  volunteers 
and  told  the  residents  not  to  fill  out  the 
questionnaires.  As  a  result  of  this  blocking 
of  data  gathering,  in  one  area  only  13  percent 
of  the  questionnaires  were  returned.  None¬ 
theless,  the  returns  which  we  have,  give,  I 
think,  a  fair  picture  of  the  area.  These 
answers  show  that  268  own  their  own  homes, 
while  20  rent;  259  wanted  to  return  the  grant 
to  the  Government,  while  12  wanted  to  keep 
it;  129  own  1  car,  73  own  2  cars,  13  own 

3  cars  and  2  families  owned  4  cars; 
145  families  own  1  television  set,  67  own  2 
sets,  5  own  3  sets  and  1  family  owned 

4  television  sets;  only  11  people  living  in 
the  area  felt  themselves  to  be  impoverished, 
while  29  did  not  think  they  themselves  were 
impoverished,  but  thought  the  area  was  im¬ 
poverished.  No  person  or  family  who  was 
unemployed  returned  the  questionnaire — 
although  I  am  sure  that  there  are  some  un¬ 
employed  in  the  area — and  the  average  fam¬ 
ily  income  of  those  who  returned  their  sheets 
was  $7,942  (sic) .  If  the  committee  wishes, 
I  can  break  these  figures  down  by  street 
later  on. 

Two  members  of  the  Ypsilanti  Township 
Board  of  Trustees  (including  the  former 
chairman  of  the  board  of  WRAND  who  now 
has  a  well-paying  job  administering  the 
grant)  live  in  Willow  Village.  The  area  is 
served  by  the  Willow  Run  public  school  sys¬ 
tem — where  I  am  employed — which  employs 
over  170  teachers,  about  half  of  whom  have 
advanced  degrees,  and  which  has  a  budget  of 
approximately  one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
a  year.  According  to  the  report,  “the  schools 
are  a  bus-ride  away,”-  yet  a  brandnew  ele¬ 
mentary  school  on  the  edge  of  the  area  has 
just  been  opened  this  year. 

According  to  the  WRAND  report,  “Willow 
Village  is  a  community  without  social  serv¬ 
ices,”  yet  WRAND  was  ostensibly  organized 
here;  the  United  Fund  operates  in  the  area 
and  the  school  system  provides  a  school 
nurse,  an  immunization  program,  etc.  The 
WRAND  report  claims  that  there  is  no  news¬ 
paper  serving  the  area  but  both  Detroit 
dailies  and  the  Ypsilanti  Press  and  the  Ann 
Arbor  News  are  delivered  in  the  village.  The 
report  states  that  there  is  no  medical  facility 
but  the  fact  that  Ypsilanti  Township  be¬ 
longs  to  the  People’s  Community  Hospital 
Authority  which  operates  a  hospital  less  than 
3  miles  away.  The  report  blandly  states  that 
there  is  no  recreation  or  cultural  or  even 
entertainment  facility,  but  the  township 
and  school  district  operate  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  including  public  use  of  the  high  school 
swimming  pool;  the  two  universities  in  the 
area  of  course  operate  full-time  cultural  ac¬ 
tivities  and  there  is  among  other  things,  a 
major  chain  motion  picture  theatre  approxi¬ 
mately  2  miles  away. 

The  report  alleges  that  there  are  no  stores 
in  the  area,  yet  there  is  a  modern  shopping 
center  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Village.  As 
—a  matter  of  fact,  a  neighborhood  grocer 
closed  his  store  recently  because  of  a  lack  of 
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business:  suggesting  that  retailing  facilities 
are  at  least  adequate. 

The  WEAND  report  claims  that  urban  re¬ 
newal  “demolished  *  *  *  the  community 
buildings  •  *  *  the  community  center 

(which  is  now  located  in  a  former  school¬ 
building),  the  schools  (there  are  several) 
the  gas  station  (there  are  three) ,  the  grocery 
(there  is  still  a  small  grocery  right  across  the 
street  from  the  shopping  center) ,  the  medical 
and  dental  clinics  (both  of  which  are  less 
than  5  minutes  away  by  car) This  inaccu¬ 
rate  report  on  which  the  grant  was  based 
claims,  on  page  7,  that  many  houses  are 
standing  vacant  for  lack  of  anyone  to  move 
into  the  area;  yet,  on  the  same  page,  it  says 
that  “old  residents  of  the  Village  *  *  *  are 
still  waiting  for  a  chance  to  move  back.” 
Which  is  it?  And  anyway,  why  should  any¬ 
one  want  to  move  into  a  depressed  area,  if  it 
really  is  one? 

In  the  synopsis  of  the  report,  the  writers 
claim  that  the  so-called  poverty  in  Willow 
Village  has  produced  “a  social  adjustment  to 
marginal  life:  passivity,  dependency,  and 
mistrust  in  relation  to  public  agencies,  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  political  and  cultural  life 
of  the  wider  community,  and  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  the  energy  and  hope  in  self-help.”  But 
on  page  8  of  the  report,  the  writers  admit 
that  “The  community  spirit  of  the  old  village 
remains”  and  that  “there  is  a  reservoir  of 
leadership  talent  in  the  area.”  And  on  page 
12,  the  report  adds  that  the  WRAND  projects 
in  the  area  “demonstrate  the  remarkable  will 
of  a  group  at  the  bottom  of  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  cultural  ladder  to  invest  both 
energy  and  money  in  their  own  future.” 

It  occurs  to  me  that  such  blatant  contra¬ 
dictions  could  only  be  written  into  a  report 
by  a  writer  who  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  he  was  doing  or  else  know  that  he  had 
contradicated  himself  but  didn’t  expect  any¬ 
one  to  read  his  report  thoroughly  before  they 
granted  these  requested  funds. 

On  the  basis  of  those  contradictions,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  institute  report  concludes  as 
follows:  “The  institute  believes  that  Willow 
Village  is  an  area  of  substantial  poverty 
which  should  receive  Federal  assistance 
under  the  terms  of  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  of  1964.” 

It  is  a  disgrace  that  the  Government  has 
gone  ahead  and  given  away  $188,000  of  the 
workingman’s  money  to  the  institute  with¬ 
out,  apparently,  verifying  either  the  details 
of  the  report  or  the  credentials  of  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  According  to  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  hoax,  the  Willow  Run  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Neighbor  Development,  a  local  com¬ 
munity  action  group,  was  the  source  of  this 
project.  The  report  implies  that  WRAND 
is  a  local  group  formed  by  local  citizens  with 
approximately  500  members.  Actually, 
WRAND  is  nothing  more  than  a  front  group 
formed  by  6  Ann  Arbor  social  planners  with 
a  local  membership  that  we  have  been  able 
to  find  about  6 — not  600,  just  6.  I  have  a 
list  of  the  incorporators  if  the  committee  is 
interested  in  their  names.  One  of  them  is  a 
Mr.  Henry  Alting,  manager  of  a  group  of  co¬ 
operative  apartments  which  lie  within  the 
area  know  as  Willow  Village.  When  these 
apartments  were  opened  for  occupancy,  an 
advertising  brochure  extolling  their  virtues 
was  published.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
that  brochure,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  with 
me: 

“Near  recreation  areas  with — fishing,  swim¬ 
ming,  boating  *  *  *  easy  access  to  shop¬ 
ping  *  *  *  4(4 -acre  parksite  adjacent  *  *  * 
quiet,  safe  streets  *  *  *  protected  play 
areas.” 

“In  the  Willow  Run  school  district — which 
provides  elementary,  junior  high,  and  high 
school — recreation  and  athletic  programs — 
adult  education — year-round  swimming  *  *  * 
library  facilities.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  enough  just  to 
know  that  a  fraud  has  been  committed.  It 
is  not  even  enough  to  indict  those  respon¬ 


sible  for  the  fraud.  Responsible  leadership 
should  seek  to  find  the  conditions  which 
enable  the  fraud  to  be  committed  and  then 
try  to  correct  them.  I  suggest  that  fraud 
occurred  in  this  case  because  we  have  been 
taking  the  wrong  approach  to  solving  the 
complex  problems  of  today  which  demand 
our  attention.  Like  ancient  alchemists,  we 
have  sought  the  magic  ingredient  which  will 
yield  us  instant  wealth  and  guaranteed  hap¬ 
piness.  We  have,  of  course,  failed,  for  there 
is  no  magic  ingredient,  no  supernatural  in¬ 
cantation  which  when  pronounced  will  do 
away  with  poverty  and  need.  But  out  of  the 
experimentation  of  the  past  30  years,  we 
should  at  least  have  learned  what  sorts  of 
things  will  not  work.  We  have  tried  out  the 
ingredients  of  what  President  Kennedy 
caustically  referred  to  as  the  leviathan  state. 
It  is  time  we  learned  that  not  everything 
can  be  solved  by  a  government  spending 
program:  that,  indeed,  government  spend¬ 
ing  may  often  cause  more  problems  than  it 
cures,  not  the  least  of  which  may  be  an  in¬ 
efficient  or  arrogant  bureaucracy.  Unless  we 
are  willing  to  believe  that  the  President  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  conspired 
to  throw  away  the  taxpayers’  money — and  I 
for  one  am  not  ready  to  believe  it — then  a 
rational  alternative  suggestion  as  to  how  all 
this  money  was  poured  down  the  rathole  is 
that  a  large  centralized  bureaucracy  simply 
is  not  capable  of  coping  with  the  problems 
which  arise  at  the  local  level.  What  we  need, 
then,  are  programs  which  recognize  this  fact 
and  proceed  to  handle  problems  at  the  local 
level. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  some¬ 
one  out  there  wished  to  help  Willow 
Village.  Senators  remember  the  Kaiser 
Willow  Run  project  during  World  War 
II.  Willow  Run  disappeared.  Willow 
Village  sprang  up  in  its  place  as  a  fine 
community,  with  paved  streets,  many 
homeowners,  schools,  and  hospitals — 
and  with  the  largest  per  capita  income 
of  any  place  in  Michigan;  namely,  $8,000 
a  year. 

So,  down  here  someone  said : 

We  have  a  letter  from  someone  up  there 
signed  by  600  people  and  they  feel  that  the 
community  has  social  services. 

When  the  facts  were  run  down,  it  was 
six  persons  who  felt  that  way,  not  600. 

However,  in  due  course  a  grant  was 
made,  originally  $88,000. 

Mr.  Amolsch  writes :  “It  is  a  fraud  and 
a  disgrace.”  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Amolsch  is  a  teacher  in  the  schools 
in  that  area  and  he  should  know  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

But,  there  is  the  whole  story.  It  is  un¬ 
believable.  They  tried  to  force  money 
upon  Willow  Village. 

Meanwhile,  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
small  brochure  entitled  “A  Prosperous 
Town  Is  Forced  To  Accept  U.S.  Poverty 
Money — Zealous  Poverty  Fighters  Say 
Michigan’s  Ypsilanti  Township  Needs 
$188,252  To  Get  on  Its  Feet — And  They 
Will  Not  Take  No  for  an  Answer.” 

Now  they  have  a  supervisor.  Mr. 
Amolsch  heard  about  this  and  he  could 
not  believe  his  ears.  They  began  to 
make  an  exploration.  He  finally  got 
hold  of  the  chairman  of  the  group  who 
was  trying  to  force  this  $188,000  on  them. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  it  happened  to 
be  a  doctor.  He  was  a  specialist  in 
syphilis.  I  might  as  well  tell  the  whole 
story.  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  not. 
He  called  him  up  and  said,  “You  come 
over  here.”  The  application  said  grass 
was  growing  in  the  streets,  that  they  had 
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no  services;  not  anything;  that  the  town 
was  impoverished. 

He  could  not  get  him  to  come  over.  He 
forced  him  to  come  over.  For  2  hours  he 
drove  these  people  around  to  what  they 
thought  was  an  impoverished  area. 
There  was  not  an  unpaved  street  in  the 
place.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  possible 
to  grow  grass  on  pavement.  Perhaps  it 
is  possible  to  grow  Kentucky  Blue  Grass 
on  pavement.  I  have  never  succeeded  at 
it.  They  have  schools,  they  have  hos¬ 
pitals,  they  have  everything  they  need. 
It  is  one  of  the  prized  communities  in 
Michigan.  However,  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  the  $188,000  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not. 

Why?  Because  downtown  in  Wash¬ 
ington  it  was  said  that  every  county  in 
the  United  States  is  entitled  to  at  least 
one  program. 

That  is  a  great  way  to  run  a  railroad, 
I  must  say.  Believe  me,  I  am  not  going 
to  vote  for  that  kind  of  business,  so  help 
me.  , 

We  have  another  thing  going  on  here. 
In  connection  generally  with  these 
things  I  have  here  an  article  entitled 
“We’re  Training  Them  To  Train  Us.”  It 
was  published  in  the  Sunday  Star,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  on  July  11,  and  reported 
that  the  United  States  is  training  five 
persons  from  India  for  work  in  Volun¬ 
teers  in  Service  to  America — that  is, 
VISTA.  It  is  a  part  of  this  program. 
The  article  reported  that  these  Indians 
will  train  for  3  months  at  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  then  work  about  a  year  in  our  do¬ 
mestic  Peace  Corps,  receiving  the  usual 
living  allowance  and  $50  a  month.  Har¬ 
ris  Wofford,  Associate  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  said: 

The  program  is  a  pilot  experiment  which 
could  lead  to  an  international  peace  corps. 
While  the  United  States  brings  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  here  to  train  them  to  train  us,  we  are 
sending  93  Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  India. 

I  say  to  Senators,  do  not  be  surprised 
if  a  Hindu  shows  up  in  North  Dakota  to 
tell  you  what  is  wrong  with  your  com¬ 
munity,  why  you  are  poor,  and  why  you 
should  take  this  free  money. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  sillier.  It 
has  these  ramifications.  It  grows  better 
as  time  goes  on. 

There  must  be  one  note  of  humor  in  all 
this.  Bob  Hope  is  quite  quick  on  the 
trigger.  Bob  Hope’s  latest  comment  on 
poverty  is: 

From  now  on  it’s  against  the  law  to  be 
poor,  unless  you  are  a  Republican,  and  then 
it  is  expected  of  you. 

When  comedians  on  the  stage  start 
flipping  around  that  way,  look  out.  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  material  here  relat¬ 
ing  to  what  the  Comptroller  General  said 
about  all  these  things  over  a  period  of 
time. 

Some  of  the  analysts  would  never  have 
been  any  good  in  prohibition  days,  when 
near  beer  was  so  popular.  A  wag  once 
said  that  the  inventor  of  near  beer  was 
a  poor  judge  of  whisky. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  “Appendix  1  to 
Minority  Views  on  Senate  1648,  Summary 
of  Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  and  Area  Development 
Programs.” 
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I  shall  let  these  speak  for  themselves, 
because  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate 
too  long.  However,  we  see  here  an  esti¬ 
mate  made  of  how  many  jobs  will  be 
provided  by  some  of  these  projects.  In 
some  cases  they  missed  it  by  83  percent. 
In  some  cases  they  missed  it  by  94  per¬ 
cent. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Wyoming,  How 
wrong  can  they  be?  They  had  only  6 
percent  to  go  and  then  they  would  have 
been  out  of  church  in  estimating  the 
number  of  jobs.  That  is  the  way  it  is 
now  in  this  program.  In  many  com¬ 
munities  they  cannot  get  together  to  find 
out  who  is  going  to  whack  up  the  polit¬ 
ical  pelf  before  they  are  through. 

The  clock  says  7  o’clock,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  should  stop.  Here  are  all  the  re¬ 
ports  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  material  may  be  made 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Appendix  I  to  Minority  Views  on  S.  1648 — 
Summary  op  Reports  op  the  Comptroller 
General  op  the  United  States  on  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  and  Area 
Redevelopment  Programs 
(Between  May  1964  and  May  1965,  the 
Comptroller  General  submitted  a  total  of  17 
reports  to  the  Congress  criticizing  various 
aspects  of  the  administration  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act.  Following  is  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  each  of  these  reports.) 

MAY  1964 - OVERSTATEMENT  OP  NUMBER  OP 

JOBS  CREATED  UNDER  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AC¬ 
CELERATION  PROGRAM 

The  General  Accounting  Office  reviewed 
190  public  works  acceleration  projects 
handled  by  the  Community  Facilities  Ad¬ 
ministration.  It  was  originally  estimated 
that  these  projects  would  create  21,814  man- 
months  of  onsite  work.  The  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office’s  review  showed  that  actually 
only  9,553  onsite  man-months  were  worked. 
Thus,  the  estimates  were  overstated  by 
12,261  man-months  or  128  percent.  If  what 
was  found  in  the  190  projects  is  true  for  all 
of  the  2,842  projects  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
munity  Facilities  Act  as  of  November  1,  1963, 
it  would  appear  that  the  estimated  663,911 
man-months  (55,300  man-years)  of  work 
reported  for  these  projects  by  the  Area  Re¬ 
development  Act  is  overstated  by  about 
373,000  man-months  (31,000  man-years). 

The  General  Accounting  Office  also  reviewed 
data  relating  to  497  of  the  128  Community 
Facilities  Administration  projects  under  con¬ 
struction  as  of  November  1,  1963.  This  re¬ 
view  disclosed  that  the  50,853  actual  onsite 
man-months  of  work  reported  for  these 
projects  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis¬ 
tration  Directory  was  overstated  by  23,008 
man-months  or  about  83  percent. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  report 
points  out  that  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  responsible  for  the  evaluation 
and  coordination  of  the  public  works  accele¬ 
ration  program  and  the  summary  tables  of 
its  directory  are  the  only  readily  available 
measure  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  works  acceleration  program  with  respect 
to  the  creation  of  employment.  It  was  noted 
that  the  data  contained  in  the  September  1, 
1963,  Directory  of  Approved  Accelerated  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  Projects  was  used  extensively  in 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration’s 
testimony  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  to  demonstrate  the  progress  and 
accomplishments  achieved  under  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act. 


JUNE  1964 - ASSISTANCE  UNDER  THE  PUBLIC 

WORKS  ACCELERATION  ACT  TO  AREAS  NO 
LONGER  BURDENED  BY  SUBSTANTIAL  UNEM¬ 
PLOYMENT 

A  review  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
indicated  that  about  $21  million  in  public 
works  acceleration  funds  were  obligated  for 
about  85  projects  in  areas  which  were  no 
longer  eligible  at  the  time  the  grant  agree¬ 
ment  was  consummated  or  which  were  due 
to  become  ineligible  shortly  thereafter.  Ter¬ 
mination  of  eligibility  of  the  areas  was  be¬ 
cause  of  improved  employment  conditions, 
and  the  report  comments  that  it  appears 
that  the  Community  Facilities  Administra¬ 
tion  or  Public  Health  Service  (which  handled 
the  project)  were  aware  at  the  time  Federal 
funds  were  obligated  for  the  projects  that 
the  areas  were  no  longer  burdened  by  sub¬ 
stantial  unemployment.  Specific  examples 
are  cited  concerning  projects  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  the  Youngstown-Warren,  Ohio,  labor 
market  area,  the  Canton,  Ohio,  area,  and 
Livingston  County,  Mich. 

AUGUST  1964 - UNAUTHORIZED  ASSISTANCE  TO 

SEEMINGLY  NONDEPRESSED  AREAS  UNDER  THE 
PUBLIC  WORKS  ACCELERATION  ACT  AND  THE 
AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

About  $7.4  million  of  the  fund  authorized 
by  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  and 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  for  assistance 
to  depressed  areas  were  approved  for  projects 
in  seemingly  nondepressed  areas.  The  areas 
involved  were  in  Hawaii  (Hawaii  County), 
New  Hampshire  (Grafton,  Coos,  and  Carroll 
Counties) ,  Vermont  (Orleans,  Caledonia,  and 
Essex  Counties),  and  Delaware  (Sussex  and 
Kent  Counties) .  In  designating  these  areas 
as  being  eligible  for  assistance,  there  was 
no  determination  by  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  that  the  areas  met  the  spe¬ 
cific  unemployment  or  underemployment 
criteria  prescribed  by  law.  The  designation 
was  made  on  the  basis  that  the  law  per¬ 
mitted  at  least  one  area  in  each  State  to 
be  designated  as  an  unemployment  area. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  stated  that, 
in  its  opinion,  designation  on  this  basis  is 
not  authorized  by  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act. 

OCTOBER  1964 - PUBLIC  WORKS  ACCELERATION 

ACT  ASSISTANCE  APPROVED  FOR  AREAS  UNDER 
CONSIDERATION  FOR  TERMINATION  OF  ELI¬ 
GIBILITY 

The  General  Accounting  Office  found  that 
about  $26  million  had  been  spent  or  com¬ 
mitted  for  public  works  acceleration  projects 
in  areas  of  the  Nation  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  had  found  were  no  longer  burdened 
by  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
according  to  the  criteria  of  the  statute  or 
regulations.  These  areas  received  assistance 
because  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis¬ 
tration  policies  permitted  the  approval  of 
public  works  acceleration  grants  during  the 
7-  to  13-month  period  when  the  Area  Re¬ 
development  Administration  was  considering 
whether  to  terminate  the  depressed  area 
designations. 

OCTOBER  1964 - EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 

FEDERALLY  AIDED  PROJECT  GENERALLY  RE¬ 
STRICTED  TO  INDIVIDUALS  HAVING  FUNDS  TO 
INVEST  IN  BUSINESS  VENTURE 

This  report  involved  a  $140,000  industrial 
loan  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  to 
the  Cowlitz  Forest  Products,  Inc.,  Chehalis, 
Wash.  The  borrower  generally  required  pro¬ 
spective  employees,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  employment,  to  make  substantial  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  business  venture  through  the 
purchase  of  shares  of  stock.  Prospective 
employees  were  generally  required  to  buy 
shares  of  both  common  and  nonvoting  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  with  a  total  investment  per 
employee  of  about  $2,040.  The  borrower  and 
associates  maintained  the  majority  of  the 
voting  common  stock,  thus  retaining  man¬ 
agement  control.  Although  information  was 


available  to  make  it  evident  that  financial 
investment  was  a  possible  prerequisite  to 
employment,  this  information  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  appropriate  Federal  officials, 
and,  on  September  4,  1962,  the  Area  Redevel¬ 
opment  Administration  approved  a  loan  of 
$140,000.  In  October  of  1962,  the  Area  Re¬ 
development  Administration  became  aware 
of  the  situation  and  advised  the  borrower 
that  “such  a  requirement  is  not  consistent 
with  the  primary  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
ARA  program  since  it  tends  to  eliminate 
employment  opportunities  to  those  persons 
who  lack  financial  funds  to  invest  in  the 
company.”  Despite  this,  the  loan  was  dis¬ 
bursed,  apparently  on  the  basis  that  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  do  so  would  constitute  a  breach  of 
faith  and  that  it  was  too  late  to  reexamine 
the  entire  loan  application. 

NOVEMBER  1964 - IMPRUDENT  ACTION  TAKEN  IN 

APPROVING  LOANS  TO  ASSIST  THE  ROUSTABOUT 

CO.,  FRACKVILLE,  PA. 

The  Roustabout  Co.  applied  for  loans  to 
assist  in  financing  a  plant  for  the  production 
of  a  three-wheel  light  vehicle.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  reviewed  the  over¬ 
all  feasibility  of  the  project  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad¬ 
ministration  decline  to  make  a  loan  to  the 
Roustabout  Co.  because  there  was  no  basis 
for  a  determination,  as  required  by  the  stat¬ 
ute,  that  repayment  of  the  loans  was  reason¬ 
ably  assured.  This  recommendation  was 
made  on  the  basis  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
(1)  assurance  that  the  product  could  be 
successfully  marketed,  (2)  assurance  that 
the  project  could  be  operated  at  a  rate  of 
successful  profit,  (3)  adequate  working 
capital,  and  (4)  adequate  collateral  to  secure 
the  loan. 

Despite  the  existence  of  these  adverse  con¬ 
clusions  by  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  and  despite  the  statutory  requirement 
that  repayment  of  loans  must  be  reasonably 
assured,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis¬ 
tration  approved  loans  in  the  total  amount 
of  $342,000.  . 

On  March  28,  1963,  the  loans  were  dis¬ 
bursed,  and  in  June  1963,  the  borrower 
ceased  production,  and  in  November  1963, 
the  borrower  filed  a  voluntary  petition  of 
bankruptcy.  The  reason  for  the  borrower’s 
failure  was  its  inability  to  market  its  prod¬ 
uct  as  had  been  warned  by  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration’s  estimates 
this  may  result  in  a  loss  to  the  Government 
of  $230,000. 

DECEMBER  1964 - INADEQUATE  ANALYSIS  OF  EM¬ 

PLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  BE  PROVIDED  BY 

A  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  PROJECT 

The  Plant  Food  Center,  Inc.,  Post  Falls, 
Idaho,  applied  to  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  for  an  industrial  loan  and 
reported  that  the  project  would  create  7  jobs 
initially  and  23  jobs  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  operation.  The  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  accepted  the  estimate  of  the 
borrower  as  to  employment  to  be  created 
and  approved  a  loan  for  $53,000.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  now  appears  that  no  more  than 
six  full-time  employment  opportunities  will 
result  from  the  project.  The  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  report  states  that  “appropri¬ 
ate  recognition  of  the  available  information 
would  have  shown  rather  convincingly  that 
the  borrower’s  estimate  of  employment  op¬ 
portunities  were  unrealistic.” 

DECEMBER  1964 - INEFFECTIVE  ACTIONS  TAKEN  IN 

APPROVING  AND  ADMINISTERING  A  LOAN  TO 

VINELAND  AND  SOUTH  JERSEY  COOPERATIVE 

EGG,  AUCTION  AND  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
approved  a  loan  of  $42,250  to  Vineland  and 
South  Jersey  Cooperative  Egg,  Auction  & 
Poultry  Association,  Inc.  The  principal  find¬ 
ing  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  was  that 
in  processing  the  loan  for  approval,  neither 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  nor 
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the  Small  Business  Administration  adequate¬ 
ly  examined  Into  the  number  of  employment 
opportunities  which  could  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  from  the  project.  Although 
the  loan  was  approved  in  May  1962,  on  the 
basis  that  existing  employment  would  be 
maintained  and  27  new  jobs  would  be 
created,  an  adequate  analysis  of  information 
available  or  obtainable  at  the  time  the  loan 
was  processed  for  approval  would  have  shown 
that  no  new  employment  opportunities  could 
reasonably  be  expected.  In  fact,  as  of  March 
1964,  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  eight  jobs 
since  loan  approval. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  found  that  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  improperly  disbursed  about  $18,000 
of  Federal  loan  funds  in  excess  of  the  amount 
permitted  under  the  terms  of  the  loan  au¬ 
thorization. 

JANUARY  1965 - INADEQUATE  EVALUATION  OF 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  BE  CREATED 

BY  TWO  INDUSTRIAL  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 

PROJECTS 

First  case:  In  June  1962,  a  plastic  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  applied  for  Federal  financial 
assistance.  The  applicant  stated  that  60  per¬ 
sons  would  be  employed  at  the  start  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  estimated  that  100  persons  would 
be  employed  at  the  end  of  1  year  of  opera¬ 
tion.  However,  estimates  of  projected  income 
and  expenses  submitted  by  the  applicant  in¬ 
dicated  that  between  31  and  39  persons  would 
be  employed,  depending  upon  sales  volumes. 
In  its  formal  loan  application,  the  applicant 
indicated  that  the  proposed  project  would 
create  58  new  jobs  and  that  in  addition  10 
existing  jobs  would  be  saved. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
approved  a  loan  of  $325,000  and  in  its  public 
announcement  stated  that  the  loan  would 
help  create  100  direct  new  jobs.  Except  for 
the  applicant’s  estimate  contained  in  the 
project  proposal,  the  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  could  find  no  evidence  to  support  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration’s  an- 
noucement  that  the  project  was  expected  to 
create  100  new  jobs.  Since  this  estimate 
was  contradicted  by  information  submitted 
with  the  applicant’s  project  proposal  and 
loan  application,  the  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  concluded  that  “Neither  the  ARA  nor  the 
Small  Business  Administration  was  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
project  could  be  expected  to  alleviate  unem¬ 
ployment  and  underemployment  in  the  area 
in  which  it  was  to  be  located.” 

Second  case:  In  August  1961,  a  seafood 
canning  company  applied  for  an  ARA  loan 
for  constructing  and  equipping  a  seafood 
processing  plant.  In  the  proposal,  the  appli¬ 
cant  stated  that  350  permanent  new  jobs 
would  be  created  by  the  venture  during  the 
first  year  of  operation.  In  January  1962,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  ap¬ 
proved  a  loan  of  $632,135  which  was  later 
increased  to  $756,294.  In  a  public  announce¬ 
ment,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra¬ 
tion  reported  the  350  new  jobs  the  applicant 
had  initially  estimated  as  the  number  of  new 
job  opportunities  which  would  be  created  by 
the  project.  However,  a  review  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  expenses  by  the  borrower  and  other 
available  information  indicated  that  the  esti¬ 
mated  number  of  new  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  considered  by  the  Area  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Administration  in  evaluating  the  loan 
should  have  been  reduced  from  350  to  about 
126. 

JANUARY  1965 - DEFICIENT  FINANCIAL  ANALYSIS 

WHICH  RESULTED  IN  APPROVAL  OF  UNNEEDED 

GRANTS 

Section  8  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  grants  for  the  construction,  etc.,  of 
public  facilities  within  a  redevelopment  area, 
if  he  finds  that  (1)  the-  applicant  for  the 
grant  proposes  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
the  project  in  proportion  to  its  ability;  and 


(2)  there  is  little  probability  that  the  project 
can  be  undertaken  without  assistance  of  a 
grant. 

In  December  1962,  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna, 
an  Indian  tribe,  applied  for  an  ARA  grant 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  a 
new  industrial  plant  which  the  Pueblo 
planned  to  build  for  lease.  In  the  project 
proposal  submitted  to  the  ARA  for  grant 
assistance,  the  grantee  stated  that  it  was 
unable  to  finance  the  facility.  Although 
the  project  proposal  form  submitted  to  the 
ARA  called  for  a  current  statement  of  finan¬ 
cial  condition,  none  was  submitted,  but  in 
the  application  the  Pueblo  did  submit  a 
summary  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements 
covering  the  preceding  3  fiscal  years.  Ap¬ 
parently  on  the  basis  of  this  material,  a 
grant  was  approved  in  the  amount  of  $118,- 
000.  It  was  later  learned  that  the  Pueblo 
was  “one  of  the  wealthiest  Indian  tribes  in 
the  country  due  to  the  income  received 
from  the  lease  of  that  portion  of  the  reserva¬ 
tion  upon  which  uranium  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  was  being  mined.”  Twelve  days 
after  the  grant  was  approved,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  was  asked  for  certain 
financial  information  concerning  the  Pueblo. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of 
Interior,  advised  that  for  calendar  years 
1960,  1961,  and  1962,  the  grantee’s  income  was 
$1.6  million,  $1.7  million,  and  $1.5  million; 
that  the  Pueblo  cash  balance  at  the  end  of 
1962  was  $1.2  million;  and  that  the  market 
value  of  the  Pueblo’s  investment  in  stocks 
and  bonds  at  the  end  of  1962  was  $9,867,685. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  review  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  Community  Facilities  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  available  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Pueblo,  in¬ 
cluding  two  credit  reports  received  more  than 
6  months  before  the  grant  was  approved. 
The  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  ARA  agreed 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office  that  it 
was  clear  that  a  more  thorough  analysis  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Pueblo  would 
have  been  desirable.  He  attempted  to  justify 
the  grant  by  saying,  “The  lack  of  sophistica¬ 
tion  of  the  Laguna  people  in  commercial 
affairs  has  made  Government  participation 
essential”  and  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
those  familiar  with  the  project  that  with¬ 
out  ARA  assistance,  the  project  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  rejected  by  the  tribal  coun¬ 
cil. 

The  report  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  states  that: 

“In  view  of  the  rather  favorable  financial 
condition  of  the  grantee  and  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  making  of 
grants,  it  seems  highly  doubtful  that  the 
ARA  would  have  authorized  a  grant  had  the 
responsible  Government  employees  more  ac¬ 
curately  evaluated  the  grantee’s  financial  re¬ 
quirements  and  needs.” 

MARCH  1965 - NEED  FOR  BASIC  IMPROVEMENT  OF 

ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  TO  ENABLE  THE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  OF  ADEQUATE  FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 

The  General  Accounting  Office  found  that 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration’s 
accounting  system  did  not  provide  for  the 
development  of  costs  by  activities  and  func¬ 
tions.  These  and  other  deficiencies  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  report  were  of  such  signifi¬ 
cance  as  to  preclude  approval  of  the  Area  Re¬ 
development  Administration’s  accounting 
system  by  the  Comptroller  General.  The 
Area  Redevelopment  Administrator  has  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  Administration  would,  in 
accordance  with  the  proposals  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office,  begin  to  design  an 
accounting  system  which  could  be  approved. 

MARCH  1965 - UNNECESSARY  GRANT  APPROVED  TO 

ASSIST  IN  FINANCING  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

THE  KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  OF  THE 

SCRANTON  LACKAWANNA  INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING 

CO. 

The  Scranton  Lackawanna  Industrial 
Building  Co.,  is  a  private,  nonprofit  corpora- 
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tlon  owned  entirely  by  the  Scranton  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  a  nonprofit  corporation. 
In  August  1961,  the  company  submitted  pro¬ 
posals  requesting  financial  assistance  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  Keystone  Industrial  Park.  In 
late  1962,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis¬ 
tration  approved  a  grant  for  $424,000  which 
was  later  reduced  to  $322,000  because  of  an 
underrun  in  project  costs.  The  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office’s  review  of  the  data  available 
at  the  time  the  request  was  approved  clearly 
shows  that  had  a  careful  examination  been 
made  of  such  data,  it  would  have  been  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  project  could  be  undertaken 
without  the  assistance  of  a  Federal  grant. 
The  report  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
indicates  that  it  does  not  believe  there  was 
compliance  with  the  statutory  requirement 
“that  there  be  little  probability  that  a  proj¬ 
ect  could  be  undertaken  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  grant,”  and  that  the  Area  Redevel¬ 
opment  Administration’s  determination  that 
this  requirement  was  met  was  not  supported 
by  information  available  prior  to  the  grant 
concerning  the  grantee’s  financial  condition. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  concludes: 

It  appears  that  the  review  [by  the  ARA] 
was  designed  to  determine  only  whether  in 
the  absence  of  a  grant,  the  grantee’s  future 
projects  might  be  adversely  affected  rather 
than  whether  the  project  in  question  could 
have  been  completed  without  grant  funds 
and  that  in  this  respect  neither  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Facilities  Administration,  in  making  its 
review,  nor  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin¬ 
istration,  in  reviewing  the  Community  Facil¬ 
ities  Administration’s  conclusions,  gave 
sufficient  consideration  to  the  intent  of  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Act. 

APRIL  1965 - POSSIBLE  NEED  FOR  CLARIFICATION 

OF  STATUTORY  PROVISION  LIMITING  THE 

AMOUNT  OF  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

TO  INDUSTRIAL  OR  COMMERCIAL  PROJECTS 

Seotion  6(b)  (9)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  provides  that  loans  to  assist  in  projects 
for  industrial  or  commercial  usage— 
shall  not  exceed  65  per  centum  of  the  ag¬ 
gregate  cost  to  the  applicant  (excluding  all 
other  Federal  aid  in  connection  with  the 
undertaking)  of  acquiring  or  developing  land 
and  facilities  (including,  in  cases  of  demon¬ 
strated  need,  machinery  and  equipment) , 
and  of  construction,  altering,  converting, 
rehabilitating,  or  enlarging  the  building  or 
buildings  of  the  particular  project. 

H.R.  6991,  the  proposed  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  contains 
a  similar  provision. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administrator 
has  interpreted  this  provision  to  permit,  un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances,  the  inclusion  in 
project  costs  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  value  of 
the  applicant’s  existing  land  and  facilities. 
The  GAO  reviewed  nine  industrial  or  com¬ 
mercial  area  projects,  under  section  6  of  the 
act,  which  involves  the  expansion  of  exist¬ 
ing  and  operating  facilities  and  for  which 
loans  totaling  $160  million  were  made.  It 
was  disclosed  that  Federal  financial  assist¬ 
ance  ranged  from  76  to  100  percent  of  the 
actual  cost  of  expanding  the  facilities,  be¬ 
cause  of  including  existing  assets  of  the 
borrower  as  a  cost  of  the  project.  Further¬ 
more,  the  total  appraised  value  of  all  such 
assets  were  not  included  in  all  cases.  In¬ 
stead,  only  that  amount  was  included  which 
maximized  the  amount  of  Federal  financing 
and  minimized  or  eliminated  the  amount  of 
other  financing  required  by  the  project. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  believes  that 
it  may  have  been  the  legislative  intent  to 
limit  Federal  financing  to  65  percent  of  tUe 
new  capital  expenditures  for  a  project,  and 
that  the  applicant’s  previously  acquired  and 
existing  assets  should  not  be  included  in 
determining  project  costs.  In  fact,  the  ARA 
initially  established  a  policy  in  line  with 
this,  but  later  modified  its  policy. 
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The  report  recommends  that  the  Congress 
in  considering  H.R.  6991  and  S.  1648  consider 
clarifying  this  situation. 

APRIL  1965— FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  UN¬ 
NECESSARY  PROJECTS  COSTS  RESULTING  PROM 
FAILURE  TO  PROPERLY  RECOGNIZE  EFFECT  OP 
INTERCORPORATE  OWNERSHIP 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
approved  and  disbursed  a  loan  of  $355,000  to 
Farwest  Fisheries,  Inc.,  Anacortes,  Wash.,  to 
assist  in  financing  the  purchase  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  an  existing  salmon  cannery,  although 
$500,000  of  the  $700,000  total  project  cost 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  borrower  to  its  parent 
corporation  for  the  plant  which  was  owned 
and  then  being  operated  by  the  parent 
corporation,  and  only  $200,000  was  to  be 
expended  for  purchase  of  additional  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  both  the  ARA  and  the  SBA, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  performance  of 
certain  functions  and  duties  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  were  aware  that  an  inter¬ 
corporate  relationship  might  exist  which 
would  negate  the  justification  for  Federal 
assistance  in  fianncing  the  total  project  as 
proposed,  and  although  the  borrower  was 
not  yet  incorporated  at  the  time  of  loan 
approval,  neither  agency  made  a  sufficient 
review  to  disclose  the  true  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  corporations. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  brought  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  be¬ 
cause  a  large  part  of  the  Federal  funds  made 
available  for  the  project  did  not  serve  the 
objective  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
through  the  creation  of  new  employment 
opportunities,  but  assisted  in  the  purchase 
of  an  operating  plant  by  the  borrower  from 
its  parent  corporation. 

The  GAO  also  pointed  out  to  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administrator  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  that  officials 
of  both  agencies  were  negligent  in  disbursing 
Federal  funds  without  first  reasonably  estab¬ 
lishing  that  the  project  was  essential  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  statute  and  noted 
that  this  situation  emphasized  the  need  for 
a  greater  sense  of  personal  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  Government  employees.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  admonished 
its  staff  members  and  issued  remedial  in¬ 
structions  to  prevent  reoccurrences,  but  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  did 
not  agree  that  its  officials  were  negligent. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  feels  that  in 
addition  to  remedial  instructions  issued  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  ARA  should  request  the 
Administrator  of  SBA  to  establish  procedures 
to  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of  the  above  and 
that  the  Administrator  of  ARA  should  cause 
to  be  included  in  loan  authorizations,  exe¬ 
cuted  prior  to  the  incorporation  or  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  prospective  borrower,  a  provi¬ 
sion  making  a  positive  finding  by  the  SBA  as 
to  the  relationship  of  a  borrower  to  any  in¬ 
terested  party  a  condition  precedent  to  dis¬ 
bursement  of  loan  funds. 

MAY  1965' - LACK  OF  COMPLIANCE  WITH  STATU¬ 

TORY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  LOCAL  FINANCIAL 
PARTICIPATION  IN  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  PROJ¬ 
ECTS 

Section  6  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
requires  that  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
aggregate  cost  of  a  federally  assisted  indus¬ 
trial  or  commercial  project  be  supplied  by  the 
State,  an  agency,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  by  an  Indian  tribe  or  area  orga¬ 
nization  which  is  nongovernmental  in  char¬ 
acter  as  equity  capital  or  as  a  loan  repayable 
only  after  the  Federal  financial  assistance 
has  been  repaid  in  full.  The  legislative  his¬ 
tory  of  this  provision  shows  clearly  that  the 
intent  was  to  insure  that  each  project  had 
the  active  support  of  the  community  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  Its  willingness  to  invest  funds  and 


assume  financial  risks  in  regard  to  the 
project. 

A  review  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
disclosed  a  number  of  projects  for  which  all 
or  part  of  the  required  State  or  community 
financing  was,  in  fact,  supplied  by  the  bor¬ 
rower  or  its  principals.  Under  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin¬ 
istration,  this  was  permissible  provided  a 
"bona  fide  effort  is  made  [by  a  local  develop¬ 
ment  organization]  to  raise  funds  on  a  broad 
base.”  The  General  Accounting  Office  is  of 
the  opinion  that  such  financing  arrange¬ 
ments  are  not  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  statute  and  their  approval  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  was 
improper. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  reasoned 
that  the  mere  channeling  of  funds  of  a  bor¬ 
rower  or  others  having  an  interest  in  the 
project  substantially  identical  to  that  of  a 
borrower  through  a  local  development  orga¬ 
nization  and  back  into  the  borrower’s-project 
without  such  organization’s  undertaking  a 
bona  fide  financial  risk  does  not  constitute 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  section  6  of 
the  act. 

The  report  of  the  GAO  points  out  that, 
under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6991,  the  re¬ 
quired  State  or  community  financial  par¬ 
ticipation  in  industrial  or  commercial  proj¬ 
ects  would  be  reduced  to  5  percent  of  ag¬ 
gregate  project  costs.  H.R.  6991  also  permits 
this  requirement  to  be  waived  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  the  funds  are  not  rea¬ 
sonably  available  from  State  or  community 
sources  because  of  economic  distress  or  other 
good  cause.  The  report  points  out  that  the 
failure  of  a  community  to  respond  to  a  fund¬ 
raising  drive  for  the  benefit  of  a  project  is 
not  necessarily  evidence  that  the  community 
is  not  able  to  participate,  but  rather  may 
evidence  lack  of  community  support  for  the 
project. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  Congress 
in  studying  H.R.  6991  give  consideration  to 
this  situation  and  to  the  need  for  providing 
criteria  for  the  Secretary  in  determining 
whether  State  or  community  funds  must  be 
contributed  to  a  project. 

MAY  1965 - OVERSTATEMENT  OF  JOB  OPPORTU¬ 

NITIES  ESTIMATED  TO  BE  CREATED  IN  ECONOM¬ 
ICALLY  DEPRESSED  AREAS 

Since  the  inception  of  the  area  redevelop¬ 
ment  program,  the  ARA  has  maintained  sta¬ 
tistics  showing  the  total  number  of  job  op¬ 
portunities  expected  to  be  directly  created 
or  saved  as  a  result  of  assistance  extended 
under  the  ARA.  ARA  has  used  these  statis¬ 
tics  extensively  in  testimony  before  con¬ 
gressional  committees  and  subcommittees  as 
evidence  of  the  expected  accomplishments 
of  the  area  redevelopment  program.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  ARA  officials  have 
repeatedly  assured  various  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  the  validity  and  reliability  of 
the  job  estimates. 

During  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives,  ARA  officials  Informed  the 
subcommittee  that  as  of  February  1964,  ARA 
had  approved  a  total  of  285  loans  under 
section  6  of  the  act  (loans  for  industrial  or 
commercial  usage) .  These  loans  represented 
a  commitment  of  approximately  $120  million 
for  Federal  assistance  and  ARA  estimated 
that  34,168  jobs  would  be  created  after  the 
projects  had  been  in  operation  1  full  year. 

The  GAO  reviewed  the  analyses  made  by 
ARA  of  the  employment  opportunities  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  created  by  the  285  projects 
referred  to  above.  The  review  disclosed  that 
the  analyses  by  ARA  were  inadequate,  were 
not  consistent  with  the  type  of  analysis  de¬ 
scribed  to  the  Congress,  and  that  ARA  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  the  representations  of  the 
applicant  without  making  an  adequate 
analysis  of  the  applicant’s  payroll  projections 
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to  evaluate  the  reasonableness  of  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  representations. 

The  GAO  then  reviewed  the  80  projects 
(out  of  the  285)  which  had  been  completed 
and  in  operation  for  1  full  year.  The  ARA 
had  estimated  that  these  80  projects  would 
create  9,539  jobs.  The  GAO  found  that  only 
4,912  jobs  were  actually  created — an  over¬ 
statement  by  the  ARA  of  approximately  94 
percent.  The  report  states  that  if  what  was 
found  in  the  80  projects  is  true  for  all  285 
projects,  then  the  ARA  estimate  of  34,168 
jobs  was  overstated  by  approximately  16,600 
jobs. 

The  report  points  out  that  on  September 
18,  1964,  ARA  revised  its  procedures  for 
evaluating  the  number  of  employment  op¬ 
portunities  to  be  created.  The  GAO  con¬ 
cluded  that  if  these  revised  procedures  are 
effectively  implemented  and  administered, 
they  would  result  in  more  reliable  estimates. 
The  GAO  has  not,  however,  yet  evaluated  the 
accuracy  of  the  administration’s  current  esti¬ 
mated  employment  figures  developed  under 
these  different  procedures. 

MAY  1965 - FEDERAL  LOAN  ASSISTANCE  FOR  PLANT 

ACQUISITION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  RESULTED  IN 

NO  NEW  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  WITH¬ 
IN  REDEVELOPMENT  AREA  IN  WHICH  THE  PLANT 

WAS  LOCATED 

The  General  Accounting  Office  review  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Area  Re¬ 
development  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,  included  $494,000  in  an  indus¬ 
trial  loan  to  Josephine  Plywood  Corp.  (form¬ 
erly  West  Coast  Plywod  Co.) ,  Portland,  Oreg., 
to  acquire  and  improve  an  industrial  facility 
at  Happy  Camp,  Calif.,  disclosed  that  the 
loan  was  approved  despite  the  existence  of 
adverse  information  relating  to  the  effect 
which  the  project  would  have  on  employ¬ 
ment.  Further,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  permitted  disbursement  of 
loan  funds  without  having  evaluated  firm 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  plant  im¬ 
provements  in  the  light  of  their  effect  upon 
proposed  plant  employment. 

The  borrower  originally  applied  for  an  in¬ 
dustrial  loan  for  its  own  facility  and  advised 
of  a  contractual  relationship  with  a  second 
plant  (partly  owned  by  borrower’s  principal) 
to  assure  adequate  raw  materials.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  borrower  requested  an  addition¬ 
al  loan  to  purchase  the  above-mentioned 
second  plant  to  assure  raw  material  supply 
and  advised  that  production  would  be  in¬ 
creased  by  making  certain  improvements  and 
operating  two  shifts  in  this  veneer  plant — - 
this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  representatives 
of  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  advised  it  could  not  certify  favor¬ 
ably  that  there  existed  the  necessary  timber 
to  support  the  two-shift  operation. 

ARA  first  refused  the  combined  project 
and  authorized  a  loan  on  the  first  applica¬ 
tion,  conditioned  upon  satisfactory  evidence 
of  ample  raw  material  supply.  Attorneys  for 
the  borrower  declined  the  loan  and  advised 
would  accept  only  combined  loan  due  to  dis¬ 
agreement  of  participating  bank  for  separate 
project — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
bank  advised  ARA  it  was  willing  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  either  separate  or  combined  projects. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administrator 
questioned  the  employment  advantage  of  the 
second  plant  and  asked  for  illustrations.  In 
fact,  ARA  project  analysis  reflected  no  ap¬ 
preciable  increase  in  employment  and  even 
no  adequate  source  of  raw  materials.  Never¬ 
theless,  loan  was  authorized  with  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  plans  and  specifications  for 
improvements  of  second  plant  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted,  but  without  making  this  requirement 
a  condition  precedent  to  loan  disbursement, 
thereby  removing  ARA  from  the  position  of 
being  able  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  im¬ 
provements  upon  proposed  plant  employment 
before  disbursement  of  the  loan. 
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The  $494,000  loan  created  no  additional 
employment  in  the  redevelopment  area  in 
which  the  plant  was  located. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
clude  where  I  began.  I  will  vote  untold 
sums  to  cure  the  disease  of  poverty;  not 
to  make  war  on  it,  but  to  cure  the  dis¬ 
ease,  if  that  is  the  better  term  for  it;  but 
I  will  vote  nothing  for  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  now  been  diffused  all  over 
America  and  that  will  become  probably 
the  greatest  boondoggle  since  bread  and 
circuses  in  the  days  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Empire,  when  the  republic  fell. 
I  will  be  no  party  to  it. 

I  am  ready,  as  the  great  Bard  has  said, 
to  accept  all  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune.  I  am  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  criticism.  I  am  ready  to  have 
people  say,  “You  are  against  the  poor.” 

The  only  answer  I  shall  have  is,  “I  am 
not  against  the  poor.  I  was  impover¬ 
ished  once,  without  a  father,  and  the 
best  that  I  could  do  was  to  go  to  school 
in  overalls,  and  to  work,  peddling  milk, 
berries,  fruit,  and  honey  from  the  bees 
I  kept,  in  order  to  keep  the  family  going. 

I  will  vote  it,  but  I  will  never  vote  it 
for  this  kind  of  program,  which  is  the 
very  acme  of  waste  and  extravagance 
and  unorganization  and  disorganization; 
and,  as  the  man  from  Michigan  said,  a 
colossal  disgrace,  and,  in  some  cases,  an 
absolute  fraud  upon  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country. 

I  have  done.  I  have  seen  enough. 
When  the  roll  is  intoned,  I  expect  to  vote 
“nay,”  and  to  be  able  to  justify  that  vote. 

Mi’.  President,  the  day  will  come,  I  am 
afraid — and  probably  not  too  long  from 
now — when  there  will  be  those  standing 
at  the  wailing  wall  weeping  for  America. 
Our  destiny  has  been  extremely  good. 
In  this  generation  we  have  trifled  with  it. 
All  we  need  see  are  the  clouds  of  chal¬ 
lenge  and  provocation  that  are  on  the 
horizon  of  the  world,  the  refuges  and 
sanctuaries  that  we  have  to  crawl  into. 

Before  this  session  is  over,  we  shall 
have  a  so-called  tax  equalization  act. 
We  must  stop  the  foreigners  from  raid¬ 
ing  our  money.  We  passed  a  Gold  Act 
because  Charley  De  Gaulle  was  raiding 
our  gold  supply. 

How  long  will  the  rest  of  our  gold 
reserve  last  at  the  rate  we  are  going? 

We  are  committing  untold  sums  in 
Asia.  That  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  will  have  $1.7  billion  in  it  before  we 
get  out  of  this  Congress  and  before  the 
curtain  of  adjournment  comes  down. 
Wait  until  the  deficit  of  our  country  is 
chalked  up.  Let  this  program  run  a  little 
while  and  then  watch  it. 

I  have  tried  to  be  helpful  to  this  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do 
so.  But  I  say  to  the  Senate  tonight  what 
I  said  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago.  I  shall 
support  the  President.  Then  I  shall  try 
to  hold  him  to  strict  accountability.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  when  the  elections  come  next 
year,  as  they  will,  and  men  in  public 
office  must  go  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  electorate,  I  shall  be  there,  too,  to 
say,  “Tell  them  how  we  got  into  this 
fix."  If  it  must  be  the  political  line,  I 
accept  it.  If  it  must  be  the  economic  line, 
I  accept  it,  because  I  believe  the  position 
that  we  assert  is  one  that  can  be  sus¬ 
tained  before  the  American  people. 


I  read  the  signs.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have  they 
owned  so  many  Government  securities  as 
they  do  right  now.  Never  have  time  de¬ 
posits  gone  up;  and  those  are  available 
for  bank  loans.  Never  have  demand  de¬ 
posits  risen  to  such  proportions.  Never 
have  there  been  so  many  transfers  from 
the  demand  side  of  the  ledger  to  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  on  a  binge.  It 
cannot  last.  We  are  blithely  throwing, 
not  millions,  but  billions  into  a  program 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  sustained. 
God  willing,  I  hope  it  will  be  sustained. 
But  I  cannot  summon  the  requisite  faith 
to  believe  that  we  are  serving  our  coun¬ 
try  when  we  pass  this  kind  of  bill  with 
such  a  euphemistic  title — “To  expand 
the  war  on  poverty.” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  today,  while  the  Senate  con¬ 
tinues  its  consideration  of  H.R.  8283,  the 
proposed  Economic  Opportunity  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1965,  I  wish  to  add  some  cau¬ 
tionary  words. 

I  feel  I  must  state,  in  all  frankness, 
that  I  am  not  presently  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  this  particular  legislation.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  bill,  and  I  have 
voted  against  proposals  which  would 
have  reduced  the  authorization  below 
that  of  the  original  administration  re¬ 
quest.  I  did,  however,  vote  for  the 
amendment,  offered  by  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont,  to  reduce  the  author¬ 
ization  by  $150  million,  inasmuch  as  the 
item  was  not  requested  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  either  through  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  or  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  relatively  new 
program.  Perhaps  it  has  not  yet  had  a 
chance  to  fully  prove  itself.  Further¬ 
more,  the  President  feels  it  is  important 
within  the  framework  of  his  economic 
security  planning. 

There  have,  nonetheless,  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  unfavorable  reports  on  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity’s  operations, 
including,  particularly,  charges  of  heavy 
political  favoritism,  which  I  find  dis¬ 
quieting.  What  the  true  facts  are  in 
these  situations,  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
reports  have  been  widespread  and  there 
must  undoubtedly  be  some  substance  to 
some,  if  not  all  of  them.  The  concept  of 
the  goals  of  the  original  legislation 
appeared  worthy;  however,  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  wonder  if  the  moneys  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  various  programs  covered 
by  the  legislation  are  really  being  as  ad¬ 
vantageously  and  effiicently  used  as  was 
initially  planned. 

This  is  not  intended  as  any  reflection 
on  the  Director,  Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Jr.,  whom  I  personally  respect,  and  who 
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has  always  impressed  me  as  a  person  of 
high  integrity. 

Nonetheless,  there  have  been  reports  of 
waste  and  maladministration  in  some 
areas,  although  the  program  appeal's  to 
have  worked  well  in  my  own  State.  I  am, 
however,  concerned  about  some  of  the 
things  reportedly  developing  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  program  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Moreover,  I  think  that  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  serious  mistake  in  changing  the 
present  law  to  remove  the  Governor’s 
veto.  Time  and  time  again,  during  the 
debate,  I  have  supported  every  amend¬ 
ment  which  had  as  its  purpose  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
the  status  of  the  Governors  of  the  States. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  the  States  still 
have  some  rights  under  this  republican 
form  of  Government,  and  I  think  that 
this  basic  principle  has  been  involved 
here.  In  my  estimation,  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  in  a  State,  who,  as  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive,  has  been  named  by  his  people,  and 
who  knows  the  problems  of  his  State 
better  than  individuals  and  agencies  out¬ 
side  its  boundaries,  should  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  reject  projects  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  which,  in  his  judgment,  would  not 
be  beneficial  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
his  State.  As  to  whether  the  Governor 
of  a  particular  State  is  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  makes 
any  difference,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  that  particular  State  have 
spoken  by  a  majority  in  selecting  their 
chief  executive.  Last  year,  the  Senate, 
by  a  vote  of  80  to  7,  took  the  position 
that  the  Governor  should  have  a  veto. 
I  think  that  position  was  the  right  one. 
I  look  with  concern  upon  our  continuing 
impingement  upon  the  rights  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  States,  because  if 
we  are  to  preserve  this  American  form 
of  Government  we  are  going  to  have  to 
preserve  some  recognition  of  State  inde¬ 
pendence  and  State  responsibility.  Here 
again,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in 
which  the  Governor  of  my  own  State  has 
found  it  necessary  to  use  the  veto,  but  I 
think  he  and  all  other  Governors  should 
continue  to  have  recourse  to  the  veto 
if  it  is  needed  in  the  future. 

For  these  reasons,  and  related  ones,  I 
have  reservations  about  this  program. 

Furthermore,  I  fear  that  the  time  is 
coming  that  the  demands  of  the  Vietnam 
hostilities  will  make  themselves  felt  on 
the  American  taxpayer’s  pocketbook  in 
a  manner  not  yet  evident.  When  that 
times  comes,  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  can  have  both  “guns”  and 
“butter”  will  have  to  be  answered. 

Perhaps  we  can  continue  to  have  some 
of  the  “butter”  as  represented  by  this 
multi-faceted  legislation,  but  we  certain¬ 
ly  must  have  the  guns  to  support  our 
Nation’s  military  efforts  calculated  to  be 
in  the  interests  of  its  own  security. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
should  take  notice  that  the  future  mon¬ 
etary  costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  may 
require  some  changes  in  funding  this 
program  and  possibly  others.  Efforts 
should  be  made  now  to  insure  that  full 
value  is  being  received  from  the  Federal 
appropriations  being  heavily  poured  in¬ 
to  programs  designated  to  allegiate  our 
domestic  economic  ills.  The  siphoning 
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off  of  funds  designated  for  this  purpose, 
either  through  laxity,  or  for  promotion 
of  political  objectives,  or  even  personal 
aggrandizement,  as  has  been  reported 
from  some  areas  of  the  Nation,  should 
not  be  tolerated. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  build-up  of  our  Nation’s  armed  serv¬ 
ices,  to  meet  requirements  of  the  ex¬ 
panded  hostilities  in  Vietnam,  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  heavy  price  tag  later  on  this  fiscal 
year.  With  this  in  mind,  I  wish  now  to 
provide  these  cautionary  remarks,  so 
that  the  American  public  may  be  on 
notice  as  to  the  decision  it  may  well  have 
to  make  and  as  to  the  importance  that 
present  opportunities  and  moneys  be 
wisely  and  effectively  utilized.  The  time 
may  come  when  our  accelerating  defense 
costs  may  necessitate  a  tightening  of  our 
belts  in  regard  to  certain  spending  pro¬ 
grams,  especially  if  there  are  continued 
reports  as  to  inefficiency  and  improper 
use  of  funds  in  the  administration  of 
those  programs. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill,  which  would  extend  the 
authorization  for  the  programs  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This  bill 
authorizes  funds  to  finance  these  pro¬ 
grams,  and  it  will  enable  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  continue  the 
effort  to  reach  the  causes  of  poverty.  As 
I  have  said  several  times  during  the  de¬ 
bate,  the  administration  of  the  programs 
under  this  office  must  be  improved  if 
the  program  is  to  be  effective.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  administration  will 
give  attention  to  the  debate  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  in  the  House,  so  that  abuses 
and  waste  can  be  eliminated. 

I  was  one  of  the  original  supporters  of 
this  bill  in  1964,  when  the  Congress 
passed  the  law  to  establish  these  pro¬ 
grams.  I  have  followed  closely  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  in 
my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  and  it  is  my 
conviction  that  these  programs  can  be 
important  in  offering  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  our  citizens,  and  particularly 
to  our  young  people,  who  have  much 
need. 

Even  with  the  good  beginning  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  complaints  have  been  voiced  from 
time  to  time  over  individual  programs 
and  projects.  These  complaints  have 
been  particularly  directed  at  the  dupli¬ 
cation  of  work  and  the  establishment  of 
too  many  different  offices  and  organiza¬ 
tions  for  planning  and  running  similar 
programs  in  one  area.  There  has  also 
been  concern  over  the  inflated  wage 
levels  prescribed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  youth  training  programs,  and 
there  have  been  complaints  over  polit¬ 
ical  usage  of  some  of  the  plans  being 
organized.  Nevertheless,  there  is  strong 
support  for.  the  programs,  but  our  people 
want  improvements  to  be  made,  and  they 
want  the  programs  run  without  waste, 
without  duplication,  and  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  helping  those  who  need  help. 

I  have  reviewed  the  most  recent  sta¬ 
tistics  compiled  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  I  find  the  following 
status  of  the  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  Kentucky  this 
summer: 


Over  40  grants  for  community  action 
programs  have  been  made  to  communi¬ 
ties  and  community  organizations,  and 
almost  25,000  Kentucky  children  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Head  Start  program. 

Almost  9,000  young  men  and  women 
have  been  at  work  in  Kentucky  under 
the  work-training  program,  enabling 
them  to  continue  or  to  resume  high 
school  education. 

Announcement  of  the  location  of  5 
Job  Corps  centers  in  Kentucky  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year,  and  close  to 
900  young  men  and  women  are  on  the 
job  at  the  3  centers  which  are  open. 
Additionally,  there  are  almost  9,000  Ken¬ 
tucky  applicants  who  are  eligible  for  as¬ 
signment  and  have  been  so  notified. 

In  addition  to  existing  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  some  450 
special  loans  have  been  made  in  rural 
areas  and  to  small  business  in  Kentucky 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Special  programs  have  also  extended 
basic  educational  training  to  7,200  adult 
citizens  in  a  number  of  Kentucky  com¬ 
munities,  where  classes  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  locally  for  this  purpose  under  this 
act. 

More  than  6,600  families  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  dependent  children  are  partici¬ 
pating,  through  the  employment  of  the 
head  of  the  family,  under  the  work  ex¬ 
perience  program  in  19  counties  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  this 
program,  as  the  basic  authority  was 
originally  provided  by  an  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  m  1961.  I  sup¬ 
ported  this  amendment,  recommended 
by  the  1959  Special  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Unemployment  on  which  I  served,  and 
I  worked  with  officials  of  my  State  to 
establish  one  of  the  early  demonstration 
projects  of  this  type. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  made  a  hopeful  start.  Waste,  dupli¬ 
cation,  and  political  use  must  be  pre¬ 
vented.  The  emphasis  on  providing 
basic  education  and  training  to  enable 
those  assisted  to  enter  into  employment 
must  be  continued.  In  particular  regard 
to  the  Job  Corps,  I  believe  it  very  im¬ 
portant  that  training  in  these  centers 
lead  to  specific  placement  in  jobs.  As  I 
said  in  the  Senate  on  the  first  day  of 
debate,  the  real  purpose  of  enrolling 
young  men  and  women  in  Job  Corps 
centers — and  in  other  programs  under 
this  act — is  to  provide  the  means  by 
which  they  can  learn  to  work  and  to  be 
productive  in  life.  The  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  ought  to  give  greater 
and  special  attention  to  directing  those 
undergoing  training  toward  a  particular 
job  or  occupation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  act  was 
designed  to  provide  simply  a  work  pro¬ 
gram  or  a  relief  program,  and  I  have 
noted  that  President  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Shriver  have  agreed  with  this  interpre¬ 
tation.  I  also  think  it  of  note  that  the 
House  approved  an  authorization  of  some 
$400  million  more  than  the  amounts  re¬ 
quested  by  the  administration.  In  the 
Senate,  I  have  voted  to  reduce  this  au¬ 
thorization  to  a  level  of  $1.1  billion,  well 
under  the  House  bill  and  less  than  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  committee, 


but  over  $300  million  above  the  appro¬ 
priation  made  last  year.  I  thought  this 
sum  sufficient  for  the  second  year  of  the 
new  program,  considering  the  need  for 
improving  its  effectiveness,  and  with  our 
budget  deficits  and  the  growing  cost  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  for 
which  I  will  vote,  and  which  I  believe 
will  be  passed,  includes  extensions  of  the 
programs  which  are  now  at  work  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Funds  are  authorized  for  the  Job 
Corps,  the  work-training  program  used 
in  our  high  schools,  and  the  work-study 
program  used  by  our  colleges.  The  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  and  I  call  particular  attention 
to  the  change  which  would  enable  un¬ 
employed  members  of  low-income  farm 
families  to  participate  in  work-experi¬ 
ence  programs  on  public  projects  in  their 
local  areas. 

I  was  a  county  judge  in  Kentucky 
during  the  depression  days  some  30  years 
ago,  and  I  saw  at  first  hand  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  needs  of  people  who  are  unem¬ 
ployed,  and  who  lack  education  and 
training.  In  the  intervening  years,  dur¬ 
ing  my  service  in  the  Senate,  and  in  my 
travels  through  every  county  of  my  State, 
the  lessons  of  those  days  have  come  to 
mind.  I  think  this  education  and  train¬ 
ing  are  needed  to  enable  people  to  help 
themselves. 

But  more  is  needed  also.  Local  com¬ 
munities,  and  their  officials  and  citizens, 
must  provide  assistance,  direction,  and 
interest,  and  the  initiative,  the  ambition, 
and  the  faith  of  the  individual  must  be 
stimulated. 

I  support  this  program  and  hope  that 
it  will  succeed.  It  would  be  tragic  if  this 
vast  effort  with  its  programs  in  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  does  not  succeed  in  help¬ 
ing  people  to  help  themselves  and  lift 
people  and  children  toward  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  hope  in  life. 

PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU¬ 
NITY  PROGRAM  IN  THE  STATIJ  OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
cently  Gov.  Karl  F.  Rolvaag  made  his 
progress  report  on  the  economic  opportu¬ 
nity  program  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
He  pointed  out  that  a  total  of  $16,109,752 
of  Federal  funds  have  been  provided  to 
the  State,  in  a  wide  range  of  programs 
including  Job  Corps  camps,  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps,  work-study  programs, 
community  action  programs,  project 
Head  Start,  programs  to  combat  poverty 
on  Indian  reservations,  and  progress  in 
the  other  areas  open  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

One  of  the  brightest  areas  of  our  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  been 
that  undertaken  by  the  citizens  and  lead¬ 
ers  in  Hennepin  County,  and  in  the  city 
of  Minneapolis. 

To  date,  Minneapolis  has  received 
$749,653  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  help  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty  in  which  poor  children  find 
themselves,  having  an  inadequate  diet, 
poor  housing,  poor  education,  little  job 
training,  and  limited  outlook.  The  Com¬ 
munity  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of 
Hennepin  County  is  waging  an  impres¬ 
sive  array  of  programs  on  all  the  fronts 
of  the  poverty-stricken  child.  These 
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programs  involve  a  summer  school  pro¬ 
gram  for  over  3,000  children,  a  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  program  for  jobs 
for  potential  and  real  high  school  drop¬ 
outs,  vocational  and  educational  counsel¬ 
ing  assistance  for  unemployed  dropouts 
and  graduates  of  high  schools,  and  a 
summer  work  camp,  a  project  Head  Start 
grant  for  prekindergarten  pupils,  and  the 
Project  Motivation,  in  which  University 
of  Minnesota  students  tutor  elementary 
schoolchildren  and  try  to  boost  their  in¬ 
terest  in  education. 

The  actions  by  Hennepin  County  and 
the  city  of  Minneapolis  are  notable  for 
their  efforts  to  fulfill  the  pledge  made  by 
President  Johnson,  “to  eliminate  the 
paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
in  this  Nation  by  opening  to  everyone  the 
opportunity  for  education  and  training, 
the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  live  in  decency  and  dignity.” 

As  an  example  of  what  these  programs 
are  doing,  and  the  public  acceptance  of 
their  fine  efforts,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  following  articles  from  the 
Minneapolis  Star  of  July  19,  1965  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point,  as  well  as  a  letter  from  the 
capable  and  distinguished  president  of 
the  Community  Health  and  Welfare 
Council,  Mr.  Marvin  Borman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate¬ 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Maslon,  Kaplan,  Edelman, 

Joseph  &  Borman, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  26,  1965. 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  It  occurs  to  me 
that  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  war  on  poverty  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  programs  are  understood  and 
accepted  by  the  community.  I  was,  there¬ 
fore,  pleased  by  the  enclosed  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  on  July 
19. 

In  my  opinion  this  article  reflects  a  posi¬ 
tive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  press  which 
is  gratifying  as  well  as  serving  to  better  in¬ 
form  the  community  at  large  of  the  current 
status  of  our  efforts. 

We  at  the  Community  Health  and  Welfare 
Council  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the 
success  we  have  had  to  date  in  our  efforts 
to  combat  poverty  in  Hennepin  County,  and 
hope  that  you  will  concur  in  our  feeling  that 
the  attitudes  of  the  community  as  expressed 
in  the  enclosed  article  give  promise  for  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  the  program. 

Sincerely, 

Marvin  Borman, 

President,  Community  Health  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Council. 


[From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  July  19,  1965] 
War  on  Poverty — A  Progress  Report 
(By  Carol  Honsa,  Jim  Shoop,  and 
Ben  Kaufman) 

PLANS  FOCUS  ON  YOUNG  TO  SNAP  POVERTY 
"CYCLE" 

“In  the  past,  poverty  was  accepted  as  an 
unpleasant  but  ever  present  reality  of  life. 
There  really  was  no  thought  of  eliminating 
poverty  *  *  *.  Such  an  idea  was  incon¬ 
ceivable.”  Community  Health  and  Welfare 
Council  of  Hennepin  County. 

In  an  affluent  society  that  likes  to  think 
it  can  identify  and  solve  its  problems,  the 
“inconceivable”  idea  has  given  way  to  a  na¬ 
tionwide  “war  on  poverty.” 

The  war  is  being  fought  on  many  fronts, 
from  prekindergarten  classrooms  to  Job 


Corps  camps  to  birth  control  clinics.  In 
Minneapolis,  antipoverty  programs  can  mean 
anything  from  art  museum  field  trips  for 
deprived  youngsters,  dental  examinations  for 
poor  preschoolers,  to  part-time  jobs  for  needy 
students  in  danger  of  dropping  out  of  high 
school. 

And  if  the  poor  are  to  be  always  with  us, 
so  too  will  the  antipoverty  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  their  lot,  according  to  the 
hard-headed  idealist  responsible  for  direct¬ 
ing  $750,000  in  Minneapolis  antipoverty 
efforts. 

Joseph  H.  Kahle,  director  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Committee  of  the  Community 
Health  and  Welfare  Council,  believes  the 
United  States  will  concentrate  ever-increas¬ 
ing  amounts  of  public  spending  on  welfare 
programs  as  it  comes  to  realize  the  futility 
of  the  arms  race. 

“A  certain  amount  of  money  has  to  be 
spent  to  keep  the  economy  going,”  Kahle 
said  in  an  interview.  "Antipoverty  will  be 
an  important  part  of  this  public  spending. 

“You  can  see  it  now,  in  public  works, 
park  development  *  *  *  the  whole  ‘Great 
Society’  bit,”  Kahle  said.  "Fortunately,  we’re 
in  the  situation  today  where  we  can  afford 
this  kind  of  spending.” 

“I  don’t  mean  that  this  is  going  to  happen 
tomorrow,”  he  added.  “To  get  at  deep- 
rooted  poverty,  it’ll  take  10  to  15  years  to 
break  the  cycle.” 

To  date  Minneapolis  has  received  $749,653 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  help  break  this  cycle  of  poverty  in  which 
poor  children  with  inadequate  diet,  housing, 
education,  job  training,  and  limited  outlook 
grew  up  to  be  poor  adults. 

The  logical  place  to  start,  according  to 
Kahle,  is  with  children  whose  future  lives 
have  not  been  entirely  hemmed  in  by  their 
environment. 

With  the  exception  of  a  $33,240  grant  for 
antipoverty  administration  and  program  de¬ 
velopment,  all  the  Minneapolis  programs  are 
aimed  at  children  and  youths,  from  pre¬ 
schoolers  to  22-year-olds  who  hold  dead-end 
jobs  at  the  bottom  of  the  wage  scale. 

The  largest  is  a  $296,642  summer  school 
program  for  3,360  poverty  area  children 
designed  to  give  them  cultural  experiences 
they  have  missed  because  of  their  poor  back¬ 
grounds. 

Next  in  size  is  the  $167,270  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  which  provides  after¬ 
school  and  summer  jobs  for  475  dropouts  and 
potential  dropouts,  primarily  from  South, 
North,  Central,  and  Vocational  High  Schools. 

Unemployed  dropouts  and  graduates  of 
these  four  poverty  area  high  schools  can  also 
seek  the  help  of  post  high  school  counselors 
for  vocational  and  educational  advice  under 
a  $89,544  antipoverty  program. 

A  $71,824  Federal  grant  is  helping  to  fi¬ 
nance  a  summer  work  camp  for  120  junior 
high  school  boys  considered  likely  to  drop 
out  of  school.  Training  in  work  skills  and 
good  work  habits,  plus  counseling  and  re¬ 
medial  reading  courses,  is  the  focus  of  the 
YMCA-operated  camp  near  Monticello,  Minn. 

In  Project  Head  Start,  840  prekindergarten 
pupils  are  getting  medical  and  dental  exam¬ 
inations,  innoculations,  and  enrichment 
classes  this  summer  at  16  Minneapolis  ele¬ 
mentary  schools. 

The  smallest  Federal  grant,  $19,307,  went 
for  Project  Motivation  in  which  University 
of  Minnesota  students  tutor  elementary 
school  children  and  try  to  boost  their  in¬ 
terest  in  education.  The  university’s  YMCA 
operates  this  program. 

The  health  and  welfare  council’s  Economic 
Opportunity  Committee,  which  screens  and 
submits  antipoverty  program  applications  to 
Washington,  has  also  applied  for  $1.4  million 
more  in  Federal  funds  for  nine  additional 
programs. 

These  include  three  programs  now  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Minneapolis  Youth  Development 


Project,  a  Minneapolis  health  department 
birth  control  clinic,  and  a  Minneapolis  park 
board  work  program. 

Other  program  applications  would  provide 
part-time  jobs  for  high  school  students  in 
the  Mound,  Brooklyn  Center,  and  other  sub¬ 
urban  Hennepin  County  schools  similar  to 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  jobs  available 
to  Minneapolis  students. 

Other  proposals,  still  under  consideration 
at  local  levels,  would  establish  neighborhood 
service  teams  in  poverty  areas,  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  for  Minneapolis  workhouse 
inmates,  and  a  basic  education  program  for 
near-illiterate  adults. 

POVERTY  FUNDS  TO  RURAL  AREAS  $5  MILLION 

More  than  $11  million  in  Federal  funds 
has  been  allocated  to  fight  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  in  Minnesota,  $5  million  of  which  is  be¬ 
ing  used  to  mount  the  offensive  in  rural 
areas  outside  Hennepin  and  Ramsey  Coun¬ 
ties. 

Vladimir  Shipka,  director  of  the  State 
office  of  economic  opportunity,  said  the  big¬ 
gest  rural  project  is  the  $1.5  million  State 
conservation  department  project  to  put 
2,200  youths  16  to  21  years  old  to  work 
pruning  trees,  clearing  underbrush,  and 
maintaining  State  parks  and  forests. 

The  present  program  expires  August  1  and 
the  conservation  department  has  submitted 
another  proposal  for  $5.9  million  to  continue 
the  project  beyond  that  date. 

The  second  largest  out-State  project,  ap¬ 
proved  in  late  June,  is  the  $1.3  million  work 
and  training  program  of  the  St.  Louis 
County  Welfare  Department.  It  is  designed 
to  train  300  unemployed  relief  recipients  as 
auto  mechanics,  metal  workers,  landscapers, 
janitors,  and  hotel  and  motel  housekeepers. 

Head  Start 

Twenty-one  project  "Head  Start”  programs 
to  give  children  of  prekindergarten  age 
from  poor  families  better  preparation  for 
school  have  been  approved  for  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  15  counties  outside  the  Twin  Cities 
area. 

These  Head  Start  programs  will  involve 
about  3,000  children  at  a  price  tag  of  about 
$350,000. 

To  apply  for  antipoverty  funds,  a  county 
or  group  of  counties  acting  together  must 
first  form  a  “community  action  council.” 
This  is  usually  made  up  of  about  35  persons 
active  in  the  fields  of  welfare,  employment, 
education,  health,  agriculture,  business, 
labor,  law  enforcement,  and  the  clergy,  plus 
representatives  of  the  poor  such  as  unem¬ 
ployed  fathers  or  relief  clients. 

To  date,  community  action  councils  have 
been  approved  in  Hennepin,  Ramsey,  and 
St.  Louis  Counties  and  the  city  of  Duluth, 
plus  one  multicounty  setup  composed  of 
Sherburne,  Stearns,  and  Benton  Counties. 

Shipka  said  a  community  action  council 
area  should  have  a  population  of  at  least 
50,000. 

FIFTEEN  OTHERS 

Fifteen  other  applications,  ranging  from 
2  to  7  counties  each  and  comprising 
a  total  of  48,  are  on  file  in  Washington  await¬ 
ing  approval,  Shipka  said,  and  13  others  in¬ 
volving  34  counties  are  in  the  talking  stage. 

Typical  of  the  rural  proposals  now  under 
consideration  in  Washington  is  one  recently 
approved  by  the  Tri-County  Council  (Sher- 
burne-Benton-Stearns)  for  the  Holdingford 
School  District. 

The  proposal  will  put  80  youths  between 
16  and  21  to  work  at  $1.25  an  hour  building 
picnic  areas,  shelters  and  lavatory  facilities 
in  parks,  planting  trees  and  building  tennis 
and  basketball  courts  on  the  school  grounds, 
learning  how  to  lay  floor  and  ceiling  tile, 
and  helping  janitors,  librarians  and  school 
cooks. 

Total  cost  of  the  proposal  is  $48,698.  The 
Federal  share  is  $39,408. 
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The  tri-county  group  has  submitted  simi¬ 
lar  projects — all  approved  now — for  St.  Cloud, 
Sauk  Rapids,  Foley,  Albany,  Big  Lake,  Becker 
and  Elk  River  Schools,  worth  $238,687,  to  600 
youths. 

Projects  totaling  $712,353  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  for  seven  Minnesota  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions. 

Typical  is  the  one  for  the  Leech  Lake  Res¬ 
ervation,  where  only  40  of  the  reservation’s 
559  families  have  a  yearly  income  over  $4,000 
and  208  earn  less  than  $1,000. 

A  $231,405  project  will  attempt  to  set  up 
a  health  education,  eye  and  dental  clinic; 
establish  community  libraries;  provide  adult 
education  in  cabinet-making,  carpentry,  ma¬ 
sonry,  mechanics,  shorthand  and  typing,  and 
homemaking,  and  provide  half-day  pre¬ 
school  classes. 

THIRTEEN  PERCENT  OF  CITY  FAMILIES  IN  POVERTY 

How  extensive  is  poverty  in  Minneapolis? 

Federal  Government  figures  for  1959  and 
1960,  the  most  recent  available,  show  that 
in  the  city  13.9  percent  of  all  families — or 
16,861  families — had  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000,  the  “poverty  line”  set  by  the  Federal 
Government;  5.2  percent  of  the  men  in  the 
labor  force  and  3.1  percent  of  the  women 
were  unemployed;  15.8  percent  of  all  housing 
units  in  the  city  were  deteriorated  or  dilapi¬ 
dated. 

Comparable  percentages  for  Hennepin 
County,  including  Minneapolis,  are  some¬ 
what  lower  because  of  the  relative  affluence 
of  the  suburbs. 

The  Hennepin  County  Community  Health 
and  Welfare  Council,  which  administers  local 
programs  under  the  Federal  war  on  poverty, 
found  that  lower  income  families,  adults 
with  little  education  and  substandard  hous¬ 
ing,  are  concentrated  largely  in  38  census 
tracts  that  ring  downtown  Minneapolis,  ex¬ 
tending  south  as  far  as  Lake  Street  and 
north  as  far  as  Dowling  Avenue  North. 

Thomas  F.  Brinton,  research  director  for 
the  council,  said  he  believes  the  proportion 
of  low-income  families  in  the  city  and  county 
has  remained  relatively  constant  in  the 
5  years  since  the  last  census  figures  were 
compiled. 

ANTIPOVERTY  WORK  IS  INITIAL  SUCCESS  IN 
GLENWOOD  AREA 

When  Mrs.  Roland  Tweeter  said,  “I  do  not 
have  any  trouble  getting  them  to  go,”  she 
captured  the  spirit  underlying  the  initial 
success  of  this  summer’s  antipoverty  projects 
for  children  and  teenagers. 

“Oh,  they’re  excited  all  right,”  Mrs. 
Tweeter  said,  over  the  din  raised  by  some  of 
her  12  children  in  their  5 -bedroom  Glen  wood 
housing  development  apartment. 

“Brian  keeps  talking  about  his  trip  to  the 
zoo.  They  like  the  field  trips  best.” 

Brian  and  his  4-year-old  twin  Brenda  are 
enrolled  in  Project  Head  Start  at  nearby  Har¬ 
rison  school  where  two  older  brothers  are  in 
summer  school. 

“You  know,  he’s  had  as  many  as  4  half¬ 
pints  of  milk  in  one  sitting,”  a  teacher’s  aid 
in  the  school  lunchroom  said  of  Brian,  who 
sat  shoveling  in  his  second  bowl  of  cereal  in 
the  pilot  breakfast  program. 

Brian,  blond  and  husky,  seemed  to  need 
the  extra  energy,  because  he  hauled  the  aid 
toward  a  parked  bus  later  en  route  to  an¬ 
other  “exciting”  field  trip. 

“Last  year,  there  would  have  been  no  one 
to  help  me,”  the  attractive  18-year-old  high 
school  graduate  said  in  her  counselor’s  of¬ 
fice. 

Together,  they  are  trying  to  determine  if 
nursing  is  her  field  and  can  a  training  place 
be  found. 

The  girl  lives  with  her  grandmother: 

“My  dad  said  as  long  as  I  was  living  under 
his  roof,  I  did  not  have  to  go  to  college,  or 
anywhere  for  that  matter.” 

Some  days  she  lacks  bus  fare,  but  she  is 
seeking  work  by  going  from  business  to  busi¬ 
ness,  in  addition  to  the  he’p  the  antipoverty 
programs  are  offering. 


Kathy  Merchant  knows  where  to  find  the 
“kids  who  just  hang  around.” 

At  16,  she  is  a  staff  assistant  in  the  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps,  seeking  out  young 
people  and  bringing  them  to  job  finders  and 
social  workers  for  aid. 

She  was  involved  in  the  program  originally 
because  she  needed  a  summer  job  but  was 
asked  to  take  a  promotion  (and  pay  raise) 
to  work  as  a  scout  for  the  Youth  Corps. 

GETTING  POOR  TO  REACT  IS  KEY  POVERTY 
PROJECT 

“Frankly,  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  lose. 
When  you  pay  enough  attention  to  people, 
they  react.” 

Listening  to  poor  people  express  their 
needs — and  having  them  react  by  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  planning  and  execution  of 
antipoverty  programs — is  the  key  point  of  the 
Minneapolis  antipoverty  effort,  according  to 
Joseph  H.  Kahle,  its  director. 

“For  the  first  time,”  Kahle  said,  “we’re' 
really  going  all  out  to  listen  to,  to  solicit,  the 
opinions  of  the  people  who  have  been  ig¬ 
nored,  sometimes  deliberately  ignored  by  so¬ 
ciety. 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  can  help  but  get  a 
positive  response.” 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  re¬ 
quires  that  the  poor  themselves  must  take 
an  active  role  in  shaping  programs  for  their 
own  benefit. 

This  marks,  according  to  many  social  wel¬ 
fare  leaders,  an  effort  to  move  away  from 
benevolent  welfare  programs  imposed  from 
above  on  poor  persons  who  may  not  want 
or  see  the  need  for  such  programs. 

Accordingly,  the  economic  opportunity 
committee  of  the  Community  Health  and 
Welfare  Council  of  Hennepin  County,  the  lo¬ 
cal  antipoverty  agency,  includes  4  resi¬ 
dents  of  Minneapolis  poverty  areas  among  its 
42  members.  Two  of  these  can  actually  be 
considered  poor,  according  to  Kahle. 

In  addition,  the  committee’s  4  task 
forces  on  health,  education,  employment, 
and  social  services  include  20  poor  persons 
among  their  84  members. 

Agencies  submitting  an  antipoverty  pro¬ 
posal  for  task  force  and  committee  approval 
are  required  to  show  that  poor  persons  who 
would  be  expected  to  fit  in  their  programs 
have  been  consulted  in  the  planning  process. 

But  the  economic  opportunity  commit¬ 
tee  faces  a  problem  in  getting  more  poverty 
area  residents  in  on  its  work,  according  to 
Kahle. 

“It’s  just  hard  to  find  poverty  area  people 
who  are  willing  or  who  have  the  time  to  meet 
with  the  committee  or  task  forces,”  he  said. 
“The  person  with  time  and  money  can  af¬ 
ford  it.  But  the  man  who  can’t  leave  his 
job  for  an  afternoon  meeting  can’t.” 

A  second  problem,  Kahle  said,  is  reaching 
the  inarticulate  poor — the  apathetic  per¬ 
son  with  a  hopeless  outlook  on  life  who  don’t 
speak  up  about  their  needs  or  seek  out  wel- 
ware  agencies  to  help  them. 

But  Kahle  said  he  hoped  that  one  of  the 
antipoverty  programs  under  consideration  by 
the  committee — a  $160,000  neighborhood 
service  team  proposal — could  lick  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  employing  poverty  area  residents  to 
reach  their  neighbors  and  link  them  with 
welfare  agency  services. 

“The  real  advantage  of  neighborhood 
workers  is  that  they  can  get  to  the  ones  we 
don’t  even  know  about,”  said  Kahle.  “They 
can  talk  to  them  far  more  effectively  than 
we  can.” 

“Our  goal :  An  America  in  which  every  citi¬ 
zen  shares  all  the  opportunities  of  his  so¬ 
ciety,  in  which  every  man  has  a  chance  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  welfare  to  the  limit  of  his  capa¬ 
bilities. 

“We  have  come  a  long  way  toward  this 
goal.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

"The  distance  which  remains  is  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  great  unfininshed  work  of  our 
society. 

“To  finish  that  work  I  have  called  for  a 
national  war  on  poverty.  Our  objective: 


Total  victory.”  (President  Johnson,  Mar.  16, 
1964.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
on  the  bill  prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Clark 

I  have  for  many  years  been  of  the  view 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  provide 
the  impetus,  along  with  private  and  civic 
groups,  to  develop  birth  control  programs  and 
family  planning  facilities. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  idea  of  popu¬ 
lation  control  is  on  the  move  at  last.  It  has 
become  acceptable  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
crisis  in  the  world  and  a  serious  problem  in 
the  United  States. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  called  for  “new  ways  to  use  our 
knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  explosion 
in  world  population.” 

Again,  on  June  25  this  year,  at  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations,  President 
Johnson  called  upon  the  world  to  face  up  to 
the  challenge  of  the  world  population  crisis. 

On  that  occasion  the  President  stated: 
“Let  us  in  all  our  lands — including  this 
one — face  forthrightly  the  multiplying  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  multiplying  populations  and  seek 
the  answers  to  this  most  profound  challenge 
to  the  future  of  the  world.  Let  us  act  on 
the  fact  that  less  than  $5  invested  in  popula¬ 
tion  control  is  worth  $100  invested  in  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.” 

While  the  population  problem  of  the 
United  States  may  not  be  so  serious  as  it  is 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  nevertheless 
connected  with  the  world  population  crisis. 

This  connection  is  most  apparent  in  two 
respects:  first,  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  its  own  problem  is  logically 
related  to  its  attitude  toward  the  more  acute 
problem  elsewhere,  and  will,  therefore,  in¬ 
fluence  the  world’s  attitude  on  the  impend¬ 
ing  crisis;  second,  the  economic  measures 
which  the  United  States  will  have  to  take 
to  meet  an  uncontrolled  growth  of  its  popu¬ 
lation  will  limit  our  capability  to  provide 
the  economic  aid  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  to  call  on  in  the  quest  for  stability. 

Population  growth  rates  have  already 
reached  drastic  proportions  in  many  coun¬ 
tries.  Here  at  home,  the  problem  is  hardly 
less  significant. 

SOME  DEMOGRAPHIC  FACTS 

The  present  level  of  fertility  in  the  United 
States  is  approximately  3.4  children  per 
woman.  In  1964,  the  number  of  live  births 
per  1,000  of  the  total  population  was  21.2. 
Both  these  figures  represent  a  slight  taper¬ 
ing  off  of  the  birth  rate  over  the  past  few 
years,  but  there  is  no  sustained  trend  of 
significant  reduction. 

As  the  following  table  indicates,  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau’s  projections  of  population 
growth  show  that,  even  if  the  average  fer¬ 
tility  is  reduced  by  one  child  per  woman, 
there  will  be  a  drastic  increase: 


U.S.  population,  1960,  and  projection  to  year 
2010,  at  4  levels  of  fertility 

[In  millions] 


Year 


Population  level,  measured  by 
children  per  woman 


3. 35 

3.23 

2.78 

2.45 

1960 _ 

179 

179 

179 

179 

1970 _ 

211 

209 

206 

206 

1980 _ 

252 

245 

230 

233 

1990 _ 

301 

288 

271 

262 

2000 _ 

362 

338 

308 

291 

2010 _ 

438 

399 

352 

322 

Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  Current  Population 
Reports,  July  1964. 
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There  is  more  than  prophecy  to  depend  on. 
In  1960,  there  were  11  million  women  in  the 
prime  reproductive  ages  of  20-29.  Now  that 
the  postwar  babies  are  reaching  these  ages, 
there  will  be  15  million  women  between  20 
and  29  in  1970,  and  20  million  by  1980.  This 
is  not  prophecy,  because  the  girls  have  al¬ 
ready  been  born.  The  question  is,  at  what 
rates  will  they  reproduce?  If  they  do  so  at 
or  near  the  present  levels,  they  will  be  the 
mothers  of  a  new  baby  boom  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  decades  that  will  make  the  popula¬ 
tion  increase  of  the  fifties  look  very  small. 

As  the  above  figures  show,  reproduction  at 
present  levels  will  produce  a  population  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  of  562  million — twice 
the  1960  figure.  In  the  10  years  following 
2000,  another  76  million  would  be  added — 
almost  three  times  the  increase  of  1950-1960. 
A  decline  in  rate  of  1  child  per  woman  (2.45) , 
would  yield  291  million  people  in  the  year 
2000,  about  100  million,  rather  than  160  mil¬ 
lion,  more  than  we  now  have. 

These  gross  figures  have  most  serious  im¬ 
plications  for  the  domestic  economy.  The 
problem  reaches  to  the  heart  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  employment,  education,  welfare,  and 
the  conservation  of  resources,  with  frighten¬ 
ing  implications  for  many  aspects  of  our 
lives. 

EFFECT  ON  EMPLOYMENT 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  understand  this 
is  to  look  at  projected  employment  needs 
and  contrast  them  with  the  projected  growth 
of  the  economy. 

The  average  annual  growth  of  the  labor 
force  from  1957  to  1962  was  800,000.  That 
average  increased  between  1962  and  1964  to 
1,200,000.  The  projected  average  annual 
growth  of  the  labor  force  between  now  and 
1970  is  1,500,000.  This  means  that  9  million 
extra  jobs  will  have  to  be  created  by  1970 
merely  to  keep  up  with  the  growth. 

These  figures  compare  with  the  annual 
average  growth  in  jobs  between  1947  and 
1964  of  750,000. 

While  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  1964, 
1.5  million  jobs  were  provided  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  tax  cut,  this  figure  has  never 
been  sustained.  Our  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  grew  at  the  rate  of  4.75  percent.  The 
Labor  Department  estimates  that  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  growth  must  equal  that  figure  for 
the  next  half  dozen  years  if  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  is  to  be  kept  below  5  percent. 

This  is  enough  to  show  that  the  United 
States  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  rate  at 
which  today’s  children,  if  not  today’s  women, 
will  reproduce.  Do  we  want  to  double  our 
population  in  the  next  35  years? 

POPULATION  AND  POVERTY 

But  consider  the  special  impact  on  the 
poverty  program. 

The  correlation  between  poverty  and  high 
fertility  is  amply  established.  The  follow¬ 
ing  facts  cannot  be  controverted: 

The  poor  are  more  likely  than  any  other 
group  to  have  large  families:  (1  in  3  families 
with  6  or  more  children  have  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $3,000;  1  in  7  families 
with  4  or  5  children  have  an  annual  income 
Of  less  than  $3,000;  1  in  10  families  with  2  or 
3  children  have  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$3,000). 

The  median  income  of  those  with  large 
families  is  very  substantially  lower  than  the 
median  income  of  other  families :  The  median 
annual  income  of  two-children  families  is 
$6,900;  the  median  annual  income  of  four- 
children  families  is  $6,500;  the  median  an¬ 
nual  income  of  six-children  families  is  $5,000. 
$5,000. 

Since  large  families  exist  most  frequently 
among  those  who  can  least  afford  to  main¬ 
tain  them,  they  become  a  burden  on  the 
State.  A  population  increase  which  could  be 
largely  sustained  by  those  who  produce  it 
would  bring  problems  enough.  A  population 
increase  whose  major  incidence  is  among 
those  who  cannot  individually  afford  it  could 
spell  disaster.  One-third  of  the  poor  are 
children — about  10  million  children. 


High  fertility  among  the  poor  is  the  prime 
cause  of  multigenerational  poverty.  When 
a  family  which  lacks  the  resources  to  sustain 
a  single  child  has  to  try  and  rear  six  chil¬ 
dren,  their  upbringing  is  totally  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  fitting  them  for  a  productive 
role  in  society.  They  remain  destitute  to 
the  nth  generation. 

Poor  and  unemployed  fathers,  besides  sir¬ 
ing  more  children  than  the  affluent  and 
wage  earning,  also  desert  their  wives  more 
often.  The  families  are  left  to  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  section  of  welfare  pro¬ 
grams. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  has  increased, 
and  is  increasing  instead  of  diminishing.  In 
the  last  10  years,  its  burden  has  grown 
104  percent;  and  the  4  million  people  on  its 
roll  outnumber  the  combined  total  of  all 
others  on  relief,  the  old,  blind,  disabled,  etc. 

High  fertility  deepens  the  poverty  of  the 
poor,  and  spreads  and  intensifies  the  worst 
accompaniment  of  hopeless  poverty:  violent 
crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  malnutrition,  slum  housing,  social 
alienation. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  most  of  the 
poor  are  more  anxious  than  most  other  peo¬ 
ple  to  have  large  families.  Many  do  not 
want  all  their  children;  nor,  to  use  another 
yardstick,  do  all  Negroes  want  all  theirs.  The 
only  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  the 
poor  and  the  middle  classes  is  that  they 
cannot  always  exercise  their  choice  because 
they  are  not  sufficiently  aware  that  there 
is  a  choice.  Many  studies  have  shown  this, 
and  have  also  shown  that  poor  families  are 
eager  to  have  more  instruction  in  family 
planning. 

A  private  study  in  1960  entitled,  “Growth 
of  American  Families,”  found  that  the  aver¬ 
age  family  wants  between  a  minimum  of  3.1 
children  and  a  maximum  of  3.4  children 
(with  the  poor  wanting  slightly  fewer  chil¬ 
dren  than  the  rest) . 

Differences  were  found  between  white  and 
nonwhite  wives.  White  wives,  the  survey 
found,  want  a  minimum  of  3.1  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  3.5  children,  while  nonwhite  wives 
want  a  minimum  of  2.7  and  a  maximum  of  3 
children. 

Since  the  poor  are  reproducing  themselves 
faster  than  the  population  as  a  whole,  any 
war  on  poverty  which  ignores  the  matter  of 
fertility  is  reducing  automatically  the  impact 
of  its  investment.  No  one  would  suggest  that 
family  planning  is  the  solution  for  all  prob¬ 
lems  of  poverty.  But  all,  surely,  would  agree 
that  programs  aimed  at  reducing  poverty 
cannot  possibly  achieve  their  objective  unless 
impoverished  families  are  helped  to  have  only 
the  number  of  children  they  want. 

Fortunately,  population  control  is  not  the 
scare  word  it  used  to  be.  Talk  about  family 
planning  has  become  more  candid  and  less 
controversial  lately.  More  than  discussion, 
however,  is  taking  place. 

Tax-supported  birth-control  assistance  in 
the  form  of  advice,  drugs,  and  devices  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Before  1959,  only  seven  States— all  in  the 
Deep  South — included  family  planning  as  a 
regular  part  of  their  public  health  services. 
By  summer  1964,  this  had  risen  to  20,  and  by 
now  has  risen  again — together  with  a  spread 
of  private  affiliates  with  some  State  support. 

Public  facilities  for  giving  information  and 
materials  have  been  set  up  or  are  in  the 
process  of  being  organized  in  cities  and  coun¬ 
ties  of  at  least  33  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

And  the  Federal  Government  has  been  ex¬ 
panding  its  role,  and  in  a  few  areas,  support¬ 
ing  local  birth-control  activities. 

The  initiative  has  been  taken  by  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Departments  of  the  Interior,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

This  spate  of  interest,  however,  needs  di¬ 
rection.  More  explicit  encouragement  to  the 
State  and  communities  is  needed  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 
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A  population  policy  should  be  defined,  with 
national  goals. 

The  facts  show  that  a  policy  of  family 
planning  has  got  to  be  advocated,  and  facil¬ 
ities  for  family  planning  made  available,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  poor  who  have  them  least  and 
need  them  more.  Government  policy  is  still 
a  thing  of  confusion.  The  policies  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
must  be  clarified  and  extended. 

While  in  HEW  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  interest  and  involvement — especially  in 
the  area  of  research — there  can  and  should  be 
improvements. 

In  1965  about  $9  million  is  being  spent  by 
the  Government  on  research  into  reproduc¬ 
tive  biology,  sterility,  fertility,  and  popula¬ 
tion  dynamics.  Of  this,  about  $800,000  is 
directly  relevant  to  fertility  control.  Of 
course  these  other  areas  of  research  are  most 
important,  but  one  wonders  whether  the 
allotment  to  fertility  control  is  fully  reflective 
of  the  President’s  state  of  the  Union  address. 

Without  going  into  detail  on  the  popula¬ 
tion  activities  of  HEW,  it  is  fair  to  say  the 
Department  is  not  giving  a  firm  enough  lead. 

It  should  make  a  clear  and  explicit  policy 
statement,  governing  its  health  and  welfare 
programs:  to  give  strong  leadership  to  State 
and  local  health  departrfients,  encouraging 
them  to  include  family  planning  services  in 
the  regular  medical  care  which  they  provide 
or  purchase.  Standards  for  such  services 
need  to  be  established,  and  help  given  in 
training  personnel.  Also,  it  should  adver¬ 
tise  the  matching  grants  which  it  will  make 
available  as  part  of  the  maternal  health 
service,  if  the  State  requests  it. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
consider  requests  for  funds  for  family  plan¬ 
ning  services  in  community  action  pro¬ 
grams.  Many  such  requests  have  been  made. 

Eight  projects,  so  far,  have  been  funded. 
Among  the  communities  who  have  received 
grants  are  Corpus  Christi,  Oakland,  St.  Louis, 
Buffalo,  Nashville,  and  Austin. 

Our  largest  cities,  however.  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  others, 
are  not  among  the  recipients. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  guidelines  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  birth 
control  aid  do  not  fulfill  the  President’s 
promise  in  the  state  of  the  Union  message 
or  at  the  United  Nations : 

OEO  funds  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  to 
advertise  the  availability  of  a  family  plan¬ 
ning  program  funded  by  an  OEO  grant. 

The  emphasis  on  local  initiative  is  so 
strong  that  the  notion  of  positive  encourage¬ 
ment  from  Washington  is  precluded.  OEO 
ought  to  encourage  the  inclusion  of  family 
planning  services  in  community  action  and 
other  poverty  programs. 

OEO  should  modify  its  rules  to  assure  that 
doctors  in  the  program  do  not  feel  restrained 
from  advocating  family  planning,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  a  particular  method  as  being  most 
suitable  for  a  particular  patient  provided  it 
does  not  conflict  with  the  patient’s  religious 
beliefs. 

OEO  precludes  giving  contraceptive  de¬ 
vices  and  drugs,  funded  by  its  money,  to  un¬ 
married  women  or  women  not  living  with 
their  husbands.  Yet — unmarried  or  sepa¬ 
rated  mothers  are  an  important  part  of  the 
childbearing,  impoverished  class:  they  add 
materially  to  the  costs  of  poverty  program 
and  aid  to  dependent  children.  If  a  public 
health  clinic  is  to  be  set  up  to  minister  to 
the  poor,  why  should  these  categories  be  ex¬ 
cluded?  If  our  aim  is  to  attack  one  of  the 
great  causes  and  sustainers  of  poverty,  we 
should  not  be  deterred  by  dub\jus  moral  - 
judgments  from  fully  carrying  out  the  aim. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  restrictive 
policies  will  be  removed,  and  OEO,  HEW  and 
other  Federal  agencies  will  actively  encour¬ 
age  local  communities  to  establish  family 
planning  services  throughout  the  country. 

To  this  end,  H.R.  8283  was  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
to  include  family  planning  among  the  proj- 
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ects  to  be  included  as  components  of  com¬ 
munity  action  programs. 

Tbis  will  mark  the  first  time  that  there  has 
been  an  explicit  congressional  authorization 
for  Federal  encouragement  of  birth-control 
activities  in  the  States. 

The  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  field  need  further  encouragement. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara] 
in  response  to  a  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  McNamara  to  Re¬ 
port  Referred  To  by  Senator  Williams 

Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
[Mr.  Williams]  referred  to  a  report  he  stated 
had  recently  been  issued  by  the  OEO  relating 
to  Federal  antipoverty  laws. 

The  Senator  was  referring  to  a  catalog 
of  Federal  programs  for  individual  and  com¬ 
munity  improvement — of  programs  related 
to  the  war  on  poverty.  The  reason  this  cata¬ 
log  is  not  yet  available  is  because  it  has 
not  been  completed.  What  the  Senator  saw 
is  a  draft — which  is  being  circulated  among 
the  various  Federal  agencies  for  their  com¬ 
ments,  additions,  and  corrections.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  when  the  catalogue  is  com¬ 
pleted,  it  will  be  made  generally  available, 
l-iere  is  already  a  large  advance  demand. 

Under  section  613  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act,  provision  is  made  for  an  in¬ 
formation  center  through  which  information 
on  all  Federal  programs  related  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  act  may  be  made  available  to 
local  officials  and  other  interested  persons. 
The  idea  here  is  very  simple — those  engaged 
in  planning,  implementing,  or  carrying  out 
local  antipoverty  programs  need  a  single 
source  of  information  concerning  available 
Federal  assistance  that  may  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty.  This  is  essential 
to  comprehensive,  coordinated  programs. 

The  catalog  is  one  phase  of  OEO’s  effort 
to  carry  out  section  613.  It  attempts  to  list 
the  various  programs  according  to  purpose — 
the  needs  they  serve.  It  provides  a  brief 
description  of  each — what  it  does,  who  is 
eligible,  who  administers  it,  and  how  further 
information  can  be  obtained.  In  view  of  the 
number  of  complaints  that  have  been  made 
about  the  confusion  of  Federal  programs  as 
seen  from  the  local  level,  such  a  catalog 
should  prove  a  remarkably  useful  and  help¬ 
ful  document.  It  represents  something  that 
has  never  been  done  before — something  that 
will  help  communities  to  do  some  rational 
planning  as  opposed  to  hit  and  miss  efforts 
to  take  advantage  of  this  or  that  program 
providing  Federal  funds.  And  it  should  help 
Federal  officials  and  the  Congress  as  well. 

And  I  might  add  that  the  problem  is  not 
just  a  matter  of  Federal  programs  being  un¬ 
known.  The  real  problem  is  seeing  how  they 
can  be  made  to  fit  together — how  one  can  be 
used  to  supplement  another,  for  example, 
or  how  one  can  be  used  to  do  a  little  more 
effectively  what  could  also  be  done  some 
other  way. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  for 
the  war  on  poverty.  It  is  the  whole  idea 
behind  the  coordination  provisions  of  the 
act.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that  OEO 
has  started  on  it  right  in  the  beginning. 
The  cost  of  the  draft — $80,000— includes  not 
only  the  catalog  but  also  a  planning  scheme 
under  which  a  start  can  be  made  toward 
eliminating  duplication  and  overlap  and 
achieving  standards  which  will  permit  us  to 
determine  whether  new  programs — proposed 
by  any  one  of  dozens  of  Federal  agencies — 


are  really  needed.  I  need  hardly  elaborate 
upon  the  savings  that  can  ultimately  be  de¬ 
rived  from  such  an  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar¬ 
thy],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr  Murphy]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  would  vote  nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  McNamara]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras¬ 
ka  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 


[No.  233  Leg.] 
YEAS— 61 


Aiken 

Hart 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Bass 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Bible 

Javits 

Pell 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Douglas 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

McIntyre 

Tydings 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.  J. 

Fulbright 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruening 

Montoya 

Harris 

Morse 

NAYS— 29 

Allott 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hill 

Robertson 

Boggs 

Holland 

Russell,  Ga. 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fannin 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING — 10 

Clark 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

McNamara 

Tower 

Eastland 

Murphy 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend¬ 
ments  and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  in  the  chair)  appointed  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Yarborough, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Prouty 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  H.R.  8283  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  completed  final  action  on  an¬ 
other  significant  and  substantial  piece 
of  legislation,  the  antipoverty  bill.  We 
owe  much  credit  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  who, 
with  the  able  assistance  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  ,  so  ably  and  skillfully  man¬ 
aged  the  bill. 

All  Members  of  the  Senate  deserve 
cerdit  for  the  patience  and  cooperation 
in  bringing  this  measure  to  a  conclusion. 
The  opposition  to  the  measure  was 
strong,  sincere,  and  demonstrated  great 
perseverance  in  pointing  out  what  they 
claimed  to  be  the  administration’s  short¬ 
comings  in  any  new  program  of  this 
magnitude.  However,  the  Senate  has 
demonstrated  its  faith  in  the  program 
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and  voted  to  continue  the  thrust  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  program  with  the  expectation 
that  if  there  are  rough  edges,  they  will 
be  worked  out  in  short  order. 

To  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  who  presented  his 
opposition  so  eloquently,  to  the  junior 
Sezzator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Protjty] 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick]  who  presented  their  op¬ 
position  so  thoroughly  and  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
who  presented  his  modifications  so  effec¬ 
tively,  we  owe  a  special  thanks. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  continue 
the  momentum  gained  today  and  will 
cooperate  in  assisting  the  leadership  in 
completing  the  remaining  legislation  so 
that  we  may  adjourn  around  Labor  Day. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO¬ 
PRIATION  ACT,  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresideiH.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  603,  H.R.  10323. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10323)  making  appropriations  for  mili¬ 
tary  construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  unanimously  reported  a 
bill  that  I  would  like  to  have  taken  up 
sometime  tomorrow  if  there  is  no  objec¬ 
tion.  If  there  is  objection,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  its  consideration  postponed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
obtain  clearance  on  the  Republican  side, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  accommodate 
him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  voting  tonight. 
I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  discus¬ 
sion,  even  on  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill. 

As  I  recall,  unanimous  consent  has 
been  obtained  to  have  the  Senate  con¬ 
vene  at  11  o’clock  tomorrow  morning.  It 
can  be  stated  that  the  military  construc¬ 
tion  appropriation  bill  will  be  the  first 
order  of  business  following  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  morning  business.  Very  likely  it 
will  be  followed  by  the  J.F.K.  fi] 
measure. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  can  /he 
majority  leader  say  whether  that  wfll  be 
all  the  business  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  aft  there 
will  be  tomorrow,  so  far  as  I  kpow  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  /Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  knownf  the  Senator 
is  asking  for  unanimous/consent  to  take 
up  House  Concurrent  Resolution  285, 
Calendar  No.  302? 

Mr.  MANSFIELI)/  What  measure  is 
that? 

Mr.  HICKENJifbOPER.  The  motion 
picture  measure,  Calendar  No.  302.  If 
is  to  be  takejar  up,  I  wish  to  make  some 
remarks.  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  merely  an- 
nouncedythat  it  was  likely  to  be  taken 
up.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  measure. 
HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield? 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
yea-and-nay  vote  No.  214,  on  August  17, 
as  shown  at  page  19896  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  I  made  a  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  the  vote,  when  in  fact  I  was  not 
eligible  to  make  that  motion.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  actually  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  as  also  shown  in  the  Record.  I 
ask  that  the  Record  be  corrected  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  error  appears  at  the  bottom 
of  the  second  column  of  that  page.  I 
;k  that  my  name  and  the  remarks  at¬ 
tributed  to  me  at  that  point  in  the  Rec; 
ORDibe  stricken. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
correcXon  will  be  made. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROI 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  t/e  following 
routine  business\was  transacted: 

REPORTS  OrNjOMMITTEES 

The  following  r§po^s  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SYMINGd’ON,  froiA  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  9544.  Ar/act  to  authorizeythe  disposal, 
without  regaira  to  the  prescribed  6 -month 
waiting  pend'd  of  approximately  62^,000  long 
tons  of  natural  rubber  from  the  \ational 
stockplle/Rept.  No.  626) 

H.  CojZ  Res.  453.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  approval  of  Congress  forNthe 
disppSal  of  magnesium  from  the  national 
stq/kpile  (Rept.  No.  628) ; 

I.  Con.  Res.  454.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
'disposal  of  diamond  dies  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  nonstockpile  bismuth  alloys 
(Rept.  No.  627) ;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  455.  Concurrent  resolution  ex¬ 
pressing  the  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
disposal  of  hyoscine  from  the  national  stock¬ 
pile  (Rept.  No.  629). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  6007.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  promotion  of 
qualified  Reserve  officers  of  the  Air  Force  to 
the  Reserve  grades  of  brigadier  general  and 
major  general  (Rept.  No.  633). 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend¬ 
ment: 

H.R.  4152.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933,  to  provide  means  for  expediting  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Government  capital  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  intermediate  credit  banks,  including  an 
increase  in  the  debt  permitted  such  banks  in 
relation  to  their  capital  and  provision  for  the 
production  credit  associations  to  acquire  ad¬ 
ditional  capital  stock  therein,  to  provide  for 
allocating  certain  earnings  of  such  banks  and 
associations  to  their  users,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  (Rept.  No.  630). 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committe 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendent  • 

H.R.  4170.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjust¬ 
ments  in  annuities  under  the  Foreign  (Serv¬ 
ice  retirement  and  disability  system  /Rept. 
No.  631). 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Cofnmittee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  9220.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense/  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  /he  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Atomi/ Energy  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop¬ 
ment  Corportion,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority,  and  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  for  other /mrposes  (Rept.  No.  632). 


INTRODUCED 

Bills  wen/  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and/  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  J/me,  and  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Clark, 
and  Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

Sy0435.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  as  the  Department  of 
Ctural  Resources  and  to  transfer  certain 
Agencies  to  and  from  such  department:  to 
'  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  in¬ 
troduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

S.  2436.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  Snake  or  Paiute  Indians 
of  the  Oregon  area  (area  III  of  the  Northern 
Paiute  Nation) ,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2437.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Parviz 
Azad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  2438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yong  Cha 
Yang  and  Norwood  Fitzgerald  Dennis;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  2439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  authorize  the  establishment  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  sea  grant  colleges  and  programs  by 
initiating  and  supporting  programs  of  edu¬ 
cation,  training,  and  research  in  the  marine 
sciences  and  a  program  of  advisory  services 
relating  to  activities  in  the  marine  sciences, 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  submerged  lands 
pf  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  by  partici- 
its  carrying  out  these  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and 'Public  Welfare. 

(Sekthe  remarks  of  Mr.  Pell  when  he  in¬ 
troduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


REDESIGNATION  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  INTERIOR  AS  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT\OF  NATURAL  RE¬ 
SOURCES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr\President,  on  the 
1st  of  July  of  this 'rear,  I  addressed 
the  Senate,  setting  forth  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  major  changes  must  be 
made  in  the  structure  of  Nth  e  executive 
agencies  if  they  are  to  manage  adequate¬ 
ly  our  natural  resource  conservation 
programs. 

I  pointed  out  that  we  in  the  Congress 
recognize  the  importance  of  America’s 
natural  resources.  The  88th  Congress 
earned  the  name,  “The  Conservation 
Congress.”  The  89th  is  continuing 
gent  work  on  resource  legislation. 


80th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  8283 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  19  (legislative  day,  August  18),  1965 
Ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 


AN  ACT 


To  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ' 

3  That  this  Aet  may  he  eited  as  the  Economic  Opportunity 

4  Amendments  of  4965A 

5  Amendments  to  44tue  4 — Youth  Programs 

6  TOR  CORPS — CUBAN  REFUGEES 

7  Sect  A  Section  194  (a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 

8  Aet  of  4964  is  amended  hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

9  following :  “Eor  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  seetion 

10  444-(a) ,  any  native  and  citizen  of  Oaha  who  arrived  in  the 

11  Enitcd  States  from  Ouha  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee 
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te  January  47  49b97  under  the  precisions  el  sec¬ 
tion  244  (af  er  2-1-2  (cl)  (5^  respectively,-  el  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Aatienahty  Act  shad  be  considered  a  permanent 
resident  el  the  banted  StatesA 


BOB  COBPS — ENBOLLEB  AEEIDAVIBS 


SsCr  3t 


104  (d)  el  the  Eeonomie  Opportunity 
Act  el  1964  is  amended  te  read  as  follows-?  —  (d-)-  Each 
enredee  mast  lake  and  subscribe  te  an  oath  er 


in  tire 


form-?  A  de  sr 


owee  y  /  ai»  ±x 

o  vv  trrrr  Tt/r  tt 


that 


4  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  te  tbe  Ended  States  el 
America  and  wid  support  and  defend  tbe  Eonstitution  and 
laws  el  tbe  Ended  States  against  ad  its  enemies  foreign  and 
domestied  Abe  previsions  el  section  4004  el  title  4^  United 

.Q  f  o  i  r\  q  O  rv  f  \  x  kjl  XjQ  1 1  1-i.A  ft  TYTyI  14*0  111  in  f  lr  Q  i  f  Ir  f\  1*  o  ffiym  ptinn 

kl LM l' L" o  Ay U vlv" j  ollttll  U v  tlTt  j ./  11  v  cl Ol L"  l/vl  tllvJ  \J tl 111  U 1  {11111  llltltlUll 

required  under  tbis  subseetienA 

POP  OOB-PS — APPLICATION  OP  PEDEB-AL  EMPLOYEES' 

COMPENSATION  AGP 

Sec.-  4t  Seetlon  406  (e) -(2-)-  (A)  el  tbe  Economic  Op- 
Aet  el  4004  is  amended  te  read  as  fellows- : 

-(A)-  Abe  term  -performance  el  duty-  in  tbe  Eederal 
Employees'  Eempensatien  Act  shall  net  mehrdc  any  act 
el  an  cnredcc  while  absent  from  bis  er  her  assigned  pest 
el  duty,-  eveept  while  participating  in  an  activity  -{including 
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an  activity  while  on  pass  er 


travel  te  er  from  sueh 
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post  ©I  duty-)-  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  ©I  the  Corpse 

TOB  -CORPS — ENROLLED  -WORK  ACTIVITIES 
Sect  Or  SeetioP  1-40  ol  the  Eeononhe  Opportunity  Act 
of  1-904  is  amended  by  inserting  the  word  “male-  before  the 
word  “enrohees”  in  the  hrst  sentence.- 

TMIKIKO  PROORAMB — LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL 


ASSISTANCE 


Sect  Or  The  hrst  sentenee  of 


440  of  the  Eee- 


A  nt  1  0^/1  i o  n  m o m  A  o A  Tvtt-  c^vilriTi  O'  f  \ n  f, 

lict  tTT  TTtTVJT!  To  ClliltALltt  AAl  IT V  oti  lrVIll  V  tTTTU 

“two”'  and  inserting  in  hen  thereof  Ahree^  and  by  striking 
out  or  dune  30j  -l-9667  whiehever  is  later- 


ti 


WORK  STUDY  RROE-RAMS — LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL 

ASSISTANCE 

SfiEr  4t  Mention  424  (f)  of  the  Eeonomie  Opportunity 
Aet  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  OwA  and  inserting 
in  heu  thereof  “three—,  and  by  striking  out  %r  dune  30y 
1966,-  whichever  is  laterjA 

Amendments  to  Title  44 — 14rra-n  and  Reral  Oom- 
munity  Action  4-rograms 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  FROG  RAMS — PUDLIO  INFORMATION 

See?  8t  Section  -202-{a)  of  the  Eeonomie  Opportunity 
Aet  of  4964  is  amended  by  striking  out  Amd^  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  -f3)  7  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
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graph  -(4-)-  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  an-d-h  and  fey 
adding  at  tfee  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph-* 
“-{5)  which  includes  provision  for  reasonable  puh- 
lie  aeeess  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or  agen- 
eies  engaged  in  the  development^  eonduetj  and  adininis- 
tration  of  the  program^  in  accordance  with  procedures 
approved  by  the  director.” 

GENERAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS — LIMITATIONS 
ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

8eOt  hr  -(at)-  4he  hrst  sentence  of  section  298-fa.)-  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  494#  is  amended  fey  strik¬ 
ing  ont  -two  -  and  inserting  in  hen  thereof  “three”,  and  fey 
striking  out  or  done  ofefe  19967  whichever  is  later,”. 

-ffe)-  Section  298  of  such  Act  is  amended  fey  rcdcsig- 
nating  snfescetion  -(h)-  as  subsection  -(e)-  and  inserting  a  new 
subsection  -(h)-  as  fobowsu 

--(h)-  4he  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regida  - 
tions  establishing  objective  criteria  pursuant  to  which  assist- 
anee  may  fee  reduced  fee-low  99  per  centum  for  such  com¬ 
munity  action  program  or  components  as  have  received 
assistance  under  seetion  299  for  a  period  prescribed  in  such 


regulations; 


n 


-(c)-  Section  208-(e)-  of  such  Act  -(as  so  redesignated  fey 
-(b)-  of  this  seetion)-  is  amended  fey  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows  :■  —hire  requirement 
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baa  iim 
l/_LL  v 

,6mitwns  as  the 

lifliairi  ry  i 

UT7J  U Lxl  v  tj 


sW  be  select  to  sued 
r  may  adept  and  promulgate  cstab 
ria  for  determinations  covering  situa¬ 


tions  where  a  literal  application  of  snob  requirement  would 
result  in  unnecessary-  hardship  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved. 


DISAPPROVAL  OP  PLANS 

Sec.  44b  Section  209-fc)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  4904  is  amended  by  -f4-f  inserting  ^Af  part  -B^  before 
~ef  title  V1  and  -(A)-  striking  out  Amd  sueb  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  sueb  submission” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  --end  sueb  plan  has  not  been  dis¬ 
approved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days  of  sueb  submis 
sieny  orj  if  so  disapprovedy  has  been  reconsidered  by  the 
Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part’--. 

YOTTOE  ci 
TvUTltTEcJ 


200  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 


Ge€t  44-t 
of  4004  is 
following : 

■“-(c)  When  the  Director  receives  an  application  from 
a  private  nonprofit  agency  for  a  community  action  program 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  community  m  which  there  is  a  com¬ 


munity  action  agency  carrying  on  a 


of  component 
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7  fee  shall,  -within  five  daysj  give  notice  to  sueb 


aetion 


ef  the 


ADCBT  -BASIC  -E-DECATION 


el  sueb  application , 


-PAYMENTS ; 


99 


•FEDERAL  SHARE 


8ec-  42t  Section  216-ffe)  ol  the  Economic 
Act  ol  -4064  is  amended  by  striking  oat  Arad  the  fiscal  year 
ending  done  fitfe  -1966,”  and  inserting  in  lien  tfeereol  --and 
eaefe  ol  the  two  saeeecding  fiscal  years?”? 

ABORT  BAK-XC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS — TEACH  Ell 

TRAINING 

SeCv  43t  Part  P  ol  title  44  ol  the  Peononne  Opportunity 
Act  ol  4064  is  amended — 

-f4)-  fey  striking  oat  ^Erom  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  oat  this  title11  in  scetion  243-fa}-  and  inserting 
in  lien  tfeereol  --Prom  so  maefe  ol  the  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  to  carry  oat  this  part  as  is  not  reserved 
pursuant  to  section  248117  and 

-f2)-  fey  redesignating  section  248  as  section  240 
and  inserting  immediately  alter  section  247-  the  follow- 
ing  new  section  218: 

--TEACHER  TRAINING-  PROTECTS 
--SeCt  248t  Pot  to  exceed  0  per  centum  ol  the  sums 
appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  oat  this  part  lor  any 
fiscal  year  may  fee  reserved  and  used  fey  the  4)ireetor  to 
provide  -(directly  or  fey  eontract) ,  or  to  make  grants  to 
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and  universities,-  State  or  leeal  educational  agencicsy 
or  other  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or 
organizations  to  provide^  training  to  persons  engaged  or 
preparing  to  engage  as  instructors  for  individuals  described 
in  seetion  2-12,  with  sunk  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any 
-(including  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses)  y  for  persons 
suek  training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Hi 


may  by  or 


determine.- 


VOLUNTARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

Sec.  44t  Title  44  of  the  -Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
-1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  part  G  tkereofy  and  by  re¬ 
designating  part  4)  as  part  G  and  seetion  224  as  seetion  2244 
Amendments  to  Title  444 — Special  Programs  To 
Combat  Poverty  m  -Rural  Areas 


COOPERATIVE  -ASSOCIATION — PROHIBITION  OP 


ASSIST  MANUFACTURING 


TO 


Sect  44  Seetion  dOb-fff  of  the  Eeonomie  Opportunity 
Aet  of  4964  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  previses  Provided T 
That  paekingy  eanning,  cookingy  freczmgy  or  other  processing 

n^orl  in  tyuoty o n r>  rr  av  tyi o T*1,r oti p  cc  orl iIyI  a  lo HVArln pfo-  i n cl nrl- 

ILo  v  vl  1.1 1  |_J  1 12  j  j  cl  I  11 1  k_  vl  111  ell  hvJ  v  HI  Ulli  1  cii  111  |J1  v  vlllvj  Lo  j  lllv-'l  11 LL 

mg  dairy  produetSy  shall  not  be  regarded  as  manufacturing 
merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  results  m  the  creation  of 
a  new  or  different  substance”. - 
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ASSISTANCE  DOE  MIG  It  ANT  AND  SEASONALLY  EMPLOYED 


SeCt  46t 
of  4-9  64  is 


AGEICULTUEAL 

344  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
ed  to  read  as  follows : 


(C 


MIGBANTS  AND  SEASONALLY 


AGEICULTUEAL 


EMPLOYEES 


Sect  314.  The  Oireetor  is  authorized  to  develop  and: 
implement  a  program  of  loans,  loan  guarantees}  and  grants  to 
assist  State  and  leeal  agcneics,-  private  nonprofit  institutions, 
and  cooperatives  in  establishing,  administering,  and  opera t- 
ing  programs  which  will  meet,  or  substantially  and  primarily 
contribute  to  meeting,  the  speeiai  needs  of  migratory  workers 
and  seasonal  farm  laborers  and  their  families  in  the  fields  of 
housings  sanitation}  education,  and  day  eare  of  ehildren-r” 
-A-mendment  y©  Title  ¥ — Woek  Expeeience  Peogeam 
Sec?  47t  Section  50A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  4964  is  amended  -(4)-  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentencer  “Workers  in  farm  fami¬ 
lies  with  less  than  ShjfiOO  net  family  income  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  unemployed  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.”}  and  -(A)- 
by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  the  following:  ^der  the 
fiscal  year  ceding  June  30}  496-5,”. 
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Amendments  to  Title  AT — Administration  and 

Coordination 

VISTA  -VOLUNTEERS — ASSIGNMENT ;  ADPLIOATION  OE 


ATTTPT? 
VJ  TllTIit 


AND  DEDERAL  LAWS 


SeGt  T8t  -(a)-  Subsection  -fa)-  of  section  603-  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 

nation  —  (C)  ”  and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  An  connection 
with  programs  or  activities  authorized?  supported,  or  of  a 
character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  -Act-” 

-(b)-  Subsection  -(d)-  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(d)  (1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and  subscribe  to 
an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  464 
-(d)-  of  this  Act?  and  the  provisions  of  section  1601  of  title 
48?  Edited  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  -with  respect  to 
sueh  oath  or  affirmation ;  hup  except  as  provided  in  para¬ 
graph  -(2)-  of  this  subsection?  volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Eederal  employment,  including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work?  rates  of  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits. 
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“  (2)  AH  volunteers  during  training  and  sueli  volunteers 
as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  paragraph  -(A)-  subsection 
-(a)-  shall  he  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent 
as  cnrollcos  of  the  Joh  Corps  under  seetion  406  -(h)-y  -(e}-y 
and  -(df  of  this  Acty  except  that  for  purposes  of  the  com¬ 
putation  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  seetion  106  (c) 
the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  Audi  he  deemed  to  he  that 
received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-  7  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.” 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COFNOIL 

SfiOr  44b  Seetion  605  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  4964  is  amended  hy  striding  “-fourteen’-  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  ^twenty”. 

AFFIDAVITS 

Eeo-.  fhb  -Title  AT  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  hy  striking  out  section  646  thereof. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION  Pi 
SeOt  A4t  -(a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section'  464  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  4964  is  amended  hy  strik¬ 
ing  out  “two-  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  “three1’. 

-fT}-  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  Akor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  tkley 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$4-42,500,000  for  the  kseal  year  ending  Tune  TOy  1965,  and 
the  sum  of  $825,000,000  for  the  hseef  year  ending  Tune  TOy 
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4966-;  and  fer  Ike  hseal  -veer  ending  June  J07  4904j  and  Ike 
succeeding  kneel  yearj  suck  sums  may  ke  appropriated  an  Ike 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  ky  lawA 

-(b)  (-4)  Jke  hrst  sentence  el  section  250  el  suck  Aet 
-(as  ne  redesignated  ky  seetien  44  el  tkin  Act)-  in  amended 
ky  striking  ent  Owo-  and  inserting  in  ken  thereof  Ahree-r 
-(2)-  Jke  neeend  sentence  el  seek  seetien  in  amended  te 


read  as  fehews-?  -For  the  pnrpene  el  carrying  ent  tkin  title7 
there  is  hereby  authorized  te  ke  appropriated  the  sum  el 
ler  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  nth  4061k  and 


the  sum  el  $08*0,000 ,090  ler  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  J07 
1066;  and  fer  the  hseal  year  ending  June  J07  tOOA  and  the 


kscal  yeaa^  seek  sums-  may  ke  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  ky  law/' 

-(e)  (4)  Jhe  hrst  sentence  el  seetien  624  in  amended  ky 


ent  -Awe—  and  h 
-f2f  Jhe  second 


in  lieu  thereof  -threeA 
el  seek  section  is  amended 


te  read  as  follows-?  —For  the  purpose  el  carrying  out  this 
titkg  there  is  hereby  authorized  te  ke  appropriated  the  sum 
el  $657000JK)O  ler  the  hseal  year  ending  June  J07  4969,- 
and  the  snm  el  $7 0,000-, 000  fer  the  hseal  year  ending  June 


307  46667  ftnd  fer  the  fiscal  year  ending  J line  607  4964?  and 
the  succeeding  hseal  yemg  suck  sums  may  ke  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  ky  lawA 

-(d)  -(-4)  Jke  hrst  sentence  el  seetien  906  el  seek  Act 
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is  amended  ky  striking  ent  and  inserting  in  lien 

tkereel  AkreeA 

-(2j-  Jke  second  sentenee  el  seek  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  lekewsi  Aker  tke  purpose  el  carrying  ent  tkis  title^ 
tkere  is  ker  eky  autkorized  te  ke  appropriated  tke  snm  el 
$4-50,000,000  ler  tke  kseal  year  ending  June  kOj  J9057  and 
tke  snm  el  $300^)00^000  ler  tke  kseal  year  ending  Jnne  kOj 
4-900-j  and  ler  tke  kseal  year  ending  June  kOj  -4907-7  and 
tke  succeeding  kseal  year,  seek  sums  may  ke  appropriated  as 
tke  Gengress  may  kerealtcr  antkerize  ky  lawk1 

-f&)  -f 1 )  Jke  krst  sentence  el  seetien  04k  el  seek  Act  is 
amended  ky  striking  ent  Awe”  and  inserting  in  lien  tkercof 
Ak-ree”; 


-(2)-  Jke  seeend  sentenee  el  snek  seetien  is 
read  as  fellows-?  A^er  tke  pnrpese  el  ea-rrying  ent  tkis  title 
-(etker  tkan  ler  purposes  el  making  eredits  te  tke 
land  estakliskcd  ky  section  000  (a) )  j  tkerc  is 
ized  te  ke  appropriated  tke  snm  el  $4-0,000,000  ler  tke  kseal 
year  ending  dune  kOy  4-905,  and  tke  snm  el  $20,000,000  ler 
tke  kseal  year  ending  June  kOj  1960-j  and  ler  tke  kseal  year 
endmg  Jnne  kOj  4907-  and  tke  succeeding  kseal  yeary  suek 
sums  may  ke  appropriated  as  tke  Gengress  may  kerealter 


autkerizc  ky  lawA 
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to  Aation-al  Defense  Education  Aot- 
Moratobium  on  Student  Loans  to  A4STA  Volun- 


SeOt  2A  -(a)-  Paragraph  -(-)  -(A)-  of  section  20-5-fb)  of 
tbe  National  Defense  Education  Aet  of  1-958  -(2-9  D.S.G. 
4-25-(b)  (2)  (A) )  is  amended  by  striking  ent  -oA  before 
“-(hi) ”  aftd  by  inserting  before  tbe  prerise  and  after  Akeaee 
Gbrps  Aet1’  tbe  followingr  —  or  -(A)  not  in  excess  of  three 


rears  during  which  tbe 

«/  O 


is  in 


as  a 


under  section  bQb  of  tbe 


Aet 


of 


-(b)-  Pbe  amendments  made  by  tbis  section  sbatt  not 
apply  tn  any  loan  outstanding  on  tbe  eheetire  date  of  tbis 


Aet  without  tbe 


n|  in  o  iL on  /iIaIi  fynn 

or  LAI U  L 111  1 1  U  U 1 1  ^  v  V 


That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  uEconomic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1965”. 

Amendments  to  Title  I— Youth  Programs 

JOB  CORPS — CUBAN  REFUGEES 
Sec.  2.  Section  104(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  uFor  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  native  and 
citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Cuba 
as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  1 , 
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1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214( a)  or  212(d)  (5) , 
respectively,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  he 
considered  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States  A 
JOB  CORPS — ENROLLEE  AFFIDAVITS 

Sec.  3.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “(d)  Each 
enrollee  ( other  than  an  enrollee  who  is  a  native  and  citizen  of 
Cuba  described  in  section  104(a)  of  this  Act)  must  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following  form:  ll 
do  solemnly  swear  ( or  affirm )  that  I  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  will  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic  .  The  provisions 
of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  required  under  this  sub¬ 
section.” 

JOB  CORPS — APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES ’ 

COMPENSATION  ACT 

Sec.  4.  Section  106(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1965,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(A)  The  term  1 performance  of  duty ’  in  the  Federal 
Employees’  Compensation  Act  shall  not  include  any  act 
of  an  enrollee  while  absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post 
of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an  activity  (including 
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an  activity  while  on  pass  or  daring  travel  to  or  from  such 
post  of  duty)  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Corps.” 

JOB  CORPS — EN ROLLER  WORK  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  5.  Section  1W  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  the  word  umale”  before  the 
word  “ enrollees ”  in  the  first  sentence. 

Sec.  6.  Section  114(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  unnumbered  paragraph 
following  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  as  follows: 

“ For  purposes  of  this  subsection ,  any  native  and  citizen 
of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Cuba  as  a 
nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  1, 
1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214  ( a)  or  212(d)  (5), 
respectively ,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall 
be  considered  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.” 

JOB  CORPS — PAYMENTS  TO  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

PROHIBITED 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  103  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  adding  after  the  word  “ terminated ”  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “ :  Provided,  however,  That  the  Director  shall  make  no 
payments  to  any  individual  or  to  any  organization  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  service  of  referring  candidates  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Corps  or  names  of  such  candidates.” 
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WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAMS— LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  8.  The  first  sentence  of  section  115  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“two ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three',  and  by  striking 
out  “,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,” . 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS — LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  9.  Section  124(f)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “three” ,  and  by  striking  out  “or  June  30, 
1966,  whichever  is  later,” . 

Amendments  to  Title  II— Urban  and  Rural  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Programs 

community  action  programs — public  information 
Sec.  10.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  and”,  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(5)  which  includes  provision  for  feasible  access  of 
the  public  to  information  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
reasonable  opportunity  for  public  hearings  at  the  request 
of  appropriate  local  community  groups ,  and  reasonable 
public  access  to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or  agen- 
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cies  engaged  in  the  development ,  conduct,  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  program,  in  accordance  with  procedures 
approved,  by  the  Director” 

Sec.  11.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

Between  the  words  “ including ”  and  “employment”  in  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (a),  insert  the  words:  “but  not 
limited  to” . 

Between  the  words  “ management ,”  and  “ welfare ”  in 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a),  insert  the  words:  “family 
planning,  consumer  credit  education,  consumer  debt  coun¬ 
seling,” . 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  CHRONICALLY  UNEMPLOYED 

POOR 

Sec.  12.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub¬ 
section  (f)  and  adding  after  subsection  (c)  a  new  subsection 
(d)  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  under 
this  section  for  special  programs  (1)  which  involve  activities 
directed  to  the  needs  of  those  chro7iically  unemployed  poor 
who  have  poor  employment  prospects  and  are  unable,  because 
of  age  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  employment  or 
training  assistance  under  other  programs,  (2)  which,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  other  services  provided,  will  enable  such  persons  to 
participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment  or  beautification  of 
the  community  or  area  served  by  the  program ,  including 
without  limitation  activities  which  will  contribute  to  the  man¬ 
agement,  conservation,  or  development  of  natural  resources, 
recreational  areas,  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
parks,  highways,  and  other  lands,  and  (3)  which  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  accordance  with  standards  adequate  to  assure  that 
the  program  is  in  the  public  interest  and  otherv:ise  consistent 
with  policies  applicable  under  this  Act  for  the  protection  of 
employed  workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay 
and  other  suitable  conditions  of  employment .” 

GENERAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS — SELF-HELP 
HOUSING  REHABILITATION 

Sec.  13.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  In  extending  assistance  under  this  section  the 
Director  shall  also  give  special  consideration  to  programs 
which  will,  through  self-help,  rehabilitate  substandard 
housing  and  provide  instruction  in  basic  skills  associated 
with  such  rehabilitation:  Provided,  That  such  programs  will 
not  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers.” 
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GENERAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS — LIMITATIONS 

ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  208(a)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “ three ” ,  and  by 
striking  out  “,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,”. 

(b)  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  redesig¬ 
nating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  a  new 
subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

“(b)  The  Director  is  authorized,  to  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  establishing  objective  criteida  pursuant  to  which  assist¬ 
ance  may  be  reduced  below  90  per  centum  for  such  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  or  components  as  have  received 
assistance  under  section  205  for  a  period  prescribed  in  such 
regulations.” 

(c)  Section  208(c)  of  such  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  “The  requirement 
imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate  estab¬ 
lishing  objective  criteria  for  determinations  covering  situa¬ 
tions  where  a  literal  application  of  such  requirement  would 
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result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  he  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  sought  to  he  achieved.” 

PARTICIPATION  OF  STATE  ACTIVITIES 
Sec.  15.  Section  209(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  hy  inserting  before  the  period  the 
following:  “ including ,  hut  not  limited  to,  continuing  consulta¬ 
tion  with  appropriate  State  agencies  on  the  development, 
conduct,  and  administration  of  such  programs” . 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  PLANS 

Sec.  16.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  B  of  title  I 
and  title  II  of  this  Act,  reasonable  provision  shall  he  made, 
pursuant  to  regulations  issued  hy  the  Director,  for  an  infor¬ 
mal  public  hearing  at  the  Office  of  the  Director  upon  the 
request  of  the  Governor  of  a  State  as  to  his  objections  to 
any  application  from  such  State  under  such  provisions :  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  contracts, 
agreements,  grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education  in  existence  on  the  date  of  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  Act.” 

NOTICES 

Sec.  17.  Section  209  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
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“(d)  When  the  Director  receives  an  application  from 
a  private  nonprofit  agency  for  a  community  action  program 
to  he  carried  on  in  a  community  in  which  there  is  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  carrying  on  a  number  of  component 
programs,  he  shall,  within  five  days,  give  notice  to  such 
community  action  agency  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  the  community  is  located  of  the  receipt  of  such  appli¬ 
cation.  When  the  Director  determines  that  a  separate  con¬ 
tract  or  grant  is  desirable  and  practical  and  that  special 
cause  has  been  shown,  he  is  authorized  to  make  a  grant 
directly  to,  or  to  contract  directly  with,  such  agency. 

Sec.  18.  Section  211  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1064  is  retitled  to  include  the  words  “ political  activi¬ 
ties  and”  preceding  the  word  “ preference” . 

Section  211  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
a  new  subsection  (a),  as  follows,  and  redesignating  existing 
section  211  as  subsection  “(b)": 

“(a)  Any  person  who  is  employed  by  any  agency  ad¬ 
ministering  or  conducting  a  community  action  program  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance  under  this  part  and  whose  salary  is  paid 
in  principal  part  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
part,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  State 
or  local  agency  for  the  purposes  and  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  entitled  ‘ An  Act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activi- 
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ties ,  approved  August  2,  1939  (53  Stat.  1147),  as 
amended 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS — PAYMENTS; 

FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec.  19.  Section  216(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966 and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,” . 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS — TEACH n* 

TRAINING 

Sec.  20.  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “From  the  sums  appropriated, 
to  carry  out  this  title ”  in  section  213(a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “From  so  much  of  the  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  as  is  not  reserved 
pursuant  to  section  218” ;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  218  as  section  219 
and  inserting  immediately  after  section  217  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section  218: 

“ TEACHER  TRAINING  PROJECTS 


“Sec.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  for  any 
^  fiscal  year  may  be  reserved  and  used  by  the  Director  to 
provide  (directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make  grants  to 
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colleges  and  universities,  State  or  local  educational  agencies, 
or  other  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or 
organizations  to  provide,  training  to  persons  engaged  or 
preparing  to  engage  as  instructors  for  individuals  described 
in  section  212,  with  such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any 
(including  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses),  for  persons 
undergoing  such  training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Director 
may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  determine .” 

VOLUNTARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

Sec.  21.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of  section 
220  (a)  of  part  C  thereof. 

Amendments  to  Title  III — Special  Programs  To 
Combat  Poverty  in  Eural  Areas 

Sec.  21.  In  title  III  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  in  the  heading  “Part  A— Authority  To  Make 
Grants  and  Loans”,  delete  the  words  “ Grants  and ” 
and  the  dash  after  the  word  “make”  in  the  first  subsequent 
sentence  and  the  subsequent  number  “(1)”. 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION — PROHIBITION  OF  LOANS  TO 

ASSIST  MANUFACTURING 

Sec.  23.  Section  305(f)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  proviso:  “ :  Provided, 
That  packing,  canning,  cooking,  freezing,  or  other  processing 
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used  in  preparing  or  marketing  edible  farm  products,  includ¬ 
ing  dairy  products,  shall  not  he  regarded  as  manufacturing 
merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  results  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  or  different  substance ” . 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  MIGRANT  AND  SEASONALLY  EMPLOYED 
A  GRICULTUR.  I  L  EMPLOYEES 
Sec.  24.  Section  31  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“MIGRANTS  AND  SEASONALLY  EMPLOYED  AGRICULTURAL 

EMPLOYEES 

“Sec.  311.  The  Director  is  atuhorized  to  develop  and 
implement  a  program  of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to 
assist  State  and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions, 
and  cooperatives  in  establishing,  administering ,  and  operat¬ 
ing  programs  which  will  meet,  or  substantially  and  primarily 
contribute  to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of  migratory  workers 
and  seasonal  farm,  laborers  and  their  families  in  the  fields  of 
housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  children .” 

Sec.  25.  Section  331(c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  words  “January  31,  1965” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “June  30,  1966” . 
Amendment  to  Title  V — Work  Experience  Program 
Sec.  26.  Section  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “Workers  in  farm  farni- 
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lies  with  less  than  $ 1,200  net  family  income  shall  he  con¬ 
sidered  unemployed  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.”,  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  the  following:  “ for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,” . 

Amendments  to  Title  VI — Administration  and 

Coordination 

VISTA  VOLUNTEERS — ASSIGNMENT;  APPLICATION  OF 
OTHER  PROVISIONS  AND  FEDERAL  LAWS 

Sec.  27.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603  of  the 
Economic  Oppcnlunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  everything  in  paragraph  (2)  following  the  clause  desig¬ 
nation  “(C)”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “in  connection 
with  programs  or  activities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a 
character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act.” 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“ (d)(1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and  subscribe  to 
an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  104 
(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
such  oath  or  affirmation;  but,  except  as  provided  in  para¬ 
graphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection ,  volunteers  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subjct  to 
the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  in- 
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1  eluding  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation . 

2  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

3  “(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and  such  volunteers 

4  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 

5  (a)  shall  be  deemed  F ederal  employees  to  the  same  extent 

6  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section  106  (b),  (c), 

7  and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of  the  com- 

8  putation  described  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  section  106(c) 

9  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that 

10  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the 

11  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

12  “(. 3)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  entitled  lAn  Act  to 

13  prevent  pernicious  political  activities’,  approved  August  2, 

14  1939  (53  Stat.  1147),  a  volunteer  under  this  section  shall 

15  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  employed  in  the  executive  branch 

16  of  the  Federal  Government.” 

11  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

18  Sec.  28.  Section  605  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

19  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

20  “Sec.  605.  (a)  The  President  shall,  during  1965,  ap- 

21  point  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Oppor- 

22  tunity  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “ Advisory  Council” ) 

23  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  administration  and  opera- 

24  tion  of  programs  under  this  Act,  evaluating  their  effectiveness 

25  in  furthering  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  making 
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mendations  for  the  improvement  of  such  programs,  admin¬ 
istration,  and  operation,  including  proposals  for  changes  in 
this  Act. 

i\\*'  '  1  .i,il  »  ‘V  1  1  '  *•  ....  •  o 

“(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  ivithout  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  shall 
consist  of  twenty-one  persons  who  shall  be  representative  of 
the  public  in  general  and  appropriate  fields  of  endeavor 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  From  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Advisory  Council  the  President  shall  designate  a 
Chairman,  who  shall  not  be  a  regular  full-time  employee 
of  the  United  States.  The  Advisory  Council  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  often  than  twice  a  year. 
The  Director  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council. 

“(c)  The  Advisory  Council  is  authorized  to  engage  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  its  func¬ 
tions,  and  the  Director  shall,  in  addition,  make  available  to 
the  Advisory  Council  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out 
such  functions. 

“(d)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  President  not  later 
than  March  31  of  each  calendar  year  beginning  with  the 
calendar  year  1966.  The  President  shall  transmit  each  such 
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report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his  comments  and  recom¬ 
mendations.” 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 
Sec.  29.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

“programs  for  the  elderly  poor 
“Sec.  610.  ( a)  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  when¬ 
ever  feasible  the  special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall 
be  considered  in  the  development ,  conduct,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  programs  under  this  Act. 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  a  Task 
Force  on  Programs  for  the  Elderly  Poor.  The  task  force 
shall  be  composed  of  nineteen  members  who  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  Director 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  to  represent  industry,  labor, 
agriculture,  education,  minority  groups,  and  social  service 
organizations.  The  Director  shall  name  one  such  member  as 
Chairman.  The  task  force  shall  investigate  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  poor,  examine  the  effect  on  the  elderly  poor  of 
programs  under  this  and  other  Federal  Acts,  and,  where 
appropriate,  recommend  modifications  of  existing  programs 
and  the  institution  of  new  programs  to  assist  the  elderly 
poor  to  improve  their  standard  of  living.  The  task  force 
shall  make  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
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the  Director  for  transmittal  to  the  President  and  Congress 
on  or  before  June  30,  1966.” 

AFFIDAVITS 

Sec.  30.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  section  616  thereof  and 
substituting  a  new  section  616,  as  follows: 

“ TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

“Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  appro¬ 
priations  under  any  title  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Director  to 
carry  out  programs  or  activities  under  any  such  title  may  be 
transferred  and  used  by  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  programs  or  activities  under  any  other  such 
title ;  but  no  such  transfer  shall  result  in  increasing  the 
amounts  otherwise  available  under  any  title  by  more  than 
10  per  centum.” 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  31.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  131  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three” . 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
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the  sum  of  $535,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  he  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  hy  law.” 

(h)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  220  of  such  Act 
(as  so  redesignated  hy  section  14  of  this  Act)  is  amended 
hy  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$340,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
the  sum  of  $880,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  he  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  hy  law;  $150,000,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  may  he  used 
for  the  purposes  of  section  205  (d).” 

(c)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  321  is  amended  hy 
striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 

—  •  *  r  i .  '  .  ‘  C\  (  •  T\  i  %  f\  ■*  c~  V*  ^  **  i  r* 

and  the  sum  of  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
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30,  1966 ;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  he  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(d) (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  503  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “two ”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “ three” . 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows :  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and 
the  sum  of  $150 ,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(e) (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  615  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title 
(other  than  for  purposes  of  making  credits  to  the  revolving 
fund  established  by  section  606(a)),  there  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966 ;  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
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sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.” 

(f)  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  617.  The  Director  shall  adopt  such  administrative 
measures  as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  benefits  of  this  Act 
will  be  distributed  equitably  between  residents  of  rural  and 
urban  areas.” 

Amendment  to  National  Defense  Education  Act — 

Moratorium  on  Student  Loans  to  VISTA  Volun¬ 
teers 

Sec.  32.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section  205(b)  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C. 
425(b)(2)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out  “or”  before 
“(Hi)”  and  by  inserting  before  the  proviso  and  after  “Peace 
Corps  Act ”  the  following:  “,  or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of  three 
years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer 
under  section  603  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964”. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  without  the  consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution. 

Sec.  33.  Section  103  of  part  1  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
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1  beginning  of  said  section  the  following:  “The  Director  of 

2  the  Office  will  not  authorize  any  Job  Corps  program  that 

3  would  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers  or 

4  impair  existing  contracts  for  services.” 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  July  22,  1965. 

Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 

Passed  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  August  19  (legis¬ 
lative  day,  August  18),  1965. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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15.  \roPERTY;  BUILDINGS.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  voted  to  report  K hut 
U1  not  actually  report)  S.  1004,  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
trHtive  Services  Act  so  as  to  make  title  III  directly  applicable  tn 
mennof  property  and  nonpersonal  services  by  executive  agencies,  andXi^j 
with  amendment ,  to  authorize  GSA  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  inspection, 
mce,  and  repair  of  fixed  equipment  in  federally  owned  buil&Lng*. 

p.  d866 


l6,  POVERTY.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  8283,  to  expand  the  poverty  program 
(p.  21572)*  Senate  conferees  have  already  been  appointed.*  Rep.  Ayres  pro¬ 
tested  the  selection  of  the  House  minority  confcj^e^s  by  Rep.  Powell  and  stated 
he  would  ask  for  changes  in  the  members  of  the  minority  conferees  before  a 
conference  is  held  on  the  bill  (p.  2l6l4) , 


17*  MILITARY  CONSTRUCT  ION. APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Conferees  vp^p  n.ppcd  nt.ed  on  this 
bill,  H.  R.  IO323  (p\215k7 ) .  Senate  conferees  have  zuready  been  appointed. 

.~18.  SUGAR..  Rep.  Langen  criticized  the  activities  of  su^r  lobbyists  and  stated 

that  it  has  been  estimated  that  their  fees  amount/to  $80  million  a  year.  p. 
21600  x  7  ^ 


19*  TIMBER  IMPORTS.  Rep.  Hansen  expressed  concern/over  timber  imports  from  Canada 
and  expressed  hope  that  the  Government  "will  do  something  to  help  the  domestic 
softwood  industry  and  its  employees  overcome  the  disadvantage  of  the  imports." 
pp.  21567-8  ^ 


20.  COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS*  Rep.  Latta  wa^ 
and  Rep.  Dole  a  member  of  the  Goverr 


Lected  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee 
it  Operations  Committee,  pp.  21585-6 


21.  NOMINATION.  Rep.  Boland  and  Math i 
O’Brien  to  be  Postmaster  General. 


commended  the  nomination  of  Lawrence  F. 
pp.  215H7-8,  21589 


22.  FOREIGN  AID.  Rep.  W&ggonner  commended  the  economic  development  of  Taiwan  to 

the  degree  that  most  foreign  ^dd  can  now  be  terminated  and  stated  that  aid 
J  under  Public  Law  480  will  continue  through  1966\  pp.  21593-4 

23.  RURAL  MAIL.  Rep.  Langen  stated  that  he  has  written'NPostinaster  General  nominee 

Lawrence  F.  O’Brien  asking  him  "to  review  the  problems  and  reverse  the  past 
decisions  that  have  led/to  drastically  curtailed  mailAservice  in  rural  areas." 

p.  21600  7  ' 


24.  EDUCATION.  Rep.  Quijg’  expressed  concern  over  the  degree  ofN 
in  education  and  inserted  a  report  of  the  Republican  task 
"The  Federal  Government  in  Education."  pp.  21602-8 


federal  involvment 
s>rce  on  education. 


25. 


26. 


CLAIMS.  Received  from  the  President  a  supplemental  appropr iatio) 
pay  certain  Qlaims  and  judgments  (H.  Doc.  283).  p.  21625 


estimate  to 


WATERSHEDS./  Received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  plans  for  works  of  improvement  on 
the  following  watersheds:  Blue  Eye  Creek,  Ala.;  Beardsley,  Calif.;  Revo Ion, 
Calif.;  Aill  Creek,  Ind. ;  Mosquito  of  Harrison,  Iowa;  Turkey  Creek,  Kai 
Little /Delaware -Miss ion  Creek  and  tributaries,  Kan.;  Lower  Bayou  Teche, 

Back  £>wamp,  N.C.;  Margaret  Creek,  Ohio;  Rock  Creek,  Okla.;  Escondido  Creel 
T ex./,  Williams  Creek,  Tex.;  to  Agriculture  Committee.  Upper (h;optank  River 
Def.  and  Md.;  Little  Raccoon  Creek,  Ind.;  Timber  Creek,  Kans.;  Tamarac,  Mim^ 
ipaw,  Okla.;  Duck  Creek,  Tex.;  Cherrystone,  Va. ;  to  Public  Works  Committee. 

?p.  21625-6 


-  4  . 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

27.  RECREATION;  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Hansen  inserting 

an  article,  "Recreation  Potential  on  Iowa  Farms",  and  stating  that  it  gives  an 
idea  of  the  great  progress  "being  made  in  Iowa  soil  conservation  farmers . 
pp.  A^895-6 

Rep.  Wilson  inserted  the  first  of  a  four-part  series  advocating  the  opening 
of  a  portion  of  the  San  Gorgonio  Wilderness  Area  in  the  San  Bernardino  Moun¬ 
tains  for  the  development  of  recreation  facilities,  pp.  A4904-5 

28.  FARM  LABOR.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Cederberg  stating  that  "repeated  pleas 

for  laborers  to  harvest  a  number  of  important  Michigan  crops  have  made  little 
impression  at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor",  and  inserting  correspondence  with 
the  Michigan  Farm  Bureau  on  this  subject,  p.  A4903 

29.  CIGARETTE  LABELING.  Rep.  Brown,  Calif.,  inserted  an  article,  "The  Quiet  Vic¬ 

tory  of  the  Cigarette  Lobby:  How  It  Found  the  Best  Filter  Yet - -Congress. "  pp. 
A4911-4  ^ 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

30.  WATER  POLLUTION.  S.  2481  by  Sen.  Ribicoff,  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 

Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  increase  the  share  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  construction  of  municipal  sewage  treatment  works  and  to  authorize  in¬ 
creased  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  mailing  such  grants;  to  Public  Works 
Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  pp.  21475-6 

31.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS.  S.  Res  142  by  Sen.  Hartke,  proposing  a  study  to  determine 

feasibility  of  utilizing  trade  credits  issued  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  facilitate  international  trade;  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Re¬ 
marks  of  author,  pp.  21479 -8l 

32.  TRANSPORTATION.  H.  R.  10764  by  Rep.  Gonzalez,  to  amend  section  l(l4)(a)  of  the 

Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure  the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight 
car  supply;  to  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

33*  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  H.  R.  IO766  by  Rep.  Ottinger,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of  research,  study  and  surveys,  documen¬ 
tation,  and  description  of  the  natural  environmental  systems  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  and  evaluating  the  condition  of  these 
systems  and  to  provide  information  to  those  concerned  with  natural  resources 
management;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

34.  LAND.  H.  R.  IO767  by  Rep.  Ottinger,  to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 

Act  to  provide  that  no  land  contained  in  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system 
shall  be  sold,  transferred  for  any  other  use,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  with¬ 
out  the  approval  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Commission;  to  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee. 

35.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  H.  R.  10775  by  Rep.  Rivers,  S.C.,  to  authorize  certain 

construction  at  military  installations;  to  Armed  Services  Committee. 
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v“(b)  The  term  ‘motor  vehicle’,  as  used  in 
headnote,  means  a  motor  vehicle  of  a 
kinli  described  in  item  692.05  or  692.10  of 
this  \ubpart  (excluding  an  electric  trolley 
bus  and  a  three-wheeled  vehicle)  or  an  au¬ 
tomobile,  truck  tractor. 

“(c)  Tne  term  ‘bona  fide  ihotor- vehicle 
manufacturer’,  as  used  in  this  headnote, 
means  a  person  who,  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  ^Commerce,  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  no  have  produced  no  fewer 
than  15  complete  motor  vehicles  in  the 
United  States  during  the  previous  12  months, 
and  to  have  installed capacity  in  the  United 
States  to  produce  10  ok  more  complete  motor 
vehicles  per  40-hour  week.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  maintain,  and  publish 
from  time  to  time  in  the'vT’ederal  Register, 
a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  bona  fide 
motor-vehicle  manufacturers^ 

“(d)  If  any  Canadian  articleVccorded  the 
status  of  original  motor-vehicle\equipment 
is  not  so  used  in  the  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  of  motor  vehicles,  suoh  Cana¬ 
dian  article  or  its  value  (to  be  recovered  from 
the  importer  or  other  person  who  diverted 
the  article  from  its  intended  use  as  original 
motor-vehicle  equipment)  shall  be  subject 
to  forfeiture,  unless  at  the  time  of  the  dr 
version  of  the  Canadian  article  the  United' 
States  Customs  Service  is  notified  in  writing, 
and,  pursuant  to  arrangements  made  with 
the  Service — 

“(i)  the  Canadian  article  is,  under  cus¬ 
toms  supervision,  destroyed  or  exported,  or 
“(ii)  duty  is  paid  to  the  United  States 
Government  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  duty 
which  would  have  been  payable  at  the  time 
of  entry  if  the  Canadian  article  had  not  been 
entered  as  original  motor-vehicle  equip¬ 
ment.” 

Identification  of  automotive  products 
Sec.  405.  (a)  Redesignate  item  692.25  (p. 
326)  as  692.27;  in  headnote  1(b)  of  subpart 
B,  part  6,  schedule  6  (p.  325)  substitute 
“item  692.27”  in  lieu  of  “item  692.25”;  and 
insert  in  proper  numerical  sequence  (pp.  325 
and  326)  new  items  as  follows: 

692.  06  If  Canadian  article, 

but  not  including 
any  electric  trolley 
bus,  three-wheeled 
vehicle,  or  trailer 
accompanying  an 
automobile  truck 
tractor  (see  general 

headnote  3(d)) _ 

692. 11  If  Canadian  article, 

but  not  including 
any  three-wheeled 
vehicle  (see  gen¬ 
eral  headnote  3(d)). 

692. 21  Chassis,  if  Ca¬ 

nadian  article, 
except  chassis 
for  an  electric 
trolley  bus,  or 
a  three¬ 
wheeled  ve¬ 
hicle;'  bodies 
(including 
cabs) ,  if  Ca¬ 
nadian  article 
and  original 
motor-vehicle 
equipment 
(see  headnote 
2  of  this  sub¬ 
part). 


“  692.23 


Chassis,  if  Cana¬ 
dian  article, 
excepOchassis 
designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  a 
vehicle  de- 
ibed  in  item 
<'692.15  or  a 
three-wheeled 
vehicle;  bodies 
(including 
cabs),  if  Cana¬ 
dian  article 
and  original 
motor-vehicle 
equipment 
(see  headnote 
2  of  this  sub- 
part). 


Free 


692. 26 

If  Canadian 

article  and 
original  motor- 
vehicle  equip¬ 
ment  (see 
headnote  2  of 
this  subpart)... 

Free 

692. 28 

Automobile  truck 

tractors,  if 
Canadian  arti¬ 

cle;  other  arti¬ 
cles,  if  Cana¬ 
dian  article 
and  original 
motorvehicle 
equipment  (see 
headnote  2  of 
this  subpart).— 

Free 

(b)  Insert  in  proper  numerical  sequence 
(pp.  150,  229,  297,  305,  308,  321,  323,  355,  and 
364,  respectively)  new  items  as  follows; 


361. 90  Any  article  described  in 
the  foregoing  items 
360.20  to  360.70,  inclu¬ 
sive,  360.80,  361.80,  or 
361.85,  if  Canadian 
article  and  original 
motor-vehicle  equip¬ 
ment  (see  headnote  2, 

part  615,  schedule  6) _ 

516. 98  Any  article  described  in 
the  foregoing  items 
516.71  to  516.76,  inclu¬ 
sive,  or  516.94,  if  Cana¬ 
dian  article  and  origi¬ 
nal  motor-vehicle 
equipment  (see  head- 
note  2,  part  6B,  sched¬ 
ule  6). 


Free 


Free 


646.1 


652. 39 


Any  article  described  in 
the  foregoing  item 
,646.20  and  items  646.40 
646.78,  inclusive  (ex¬ 
cept  646.45  and  646.47), 
if  Canadian  article  and 
origami  motor-vehicle 
equipnjent  (see  head- 
note  2,  fnirt  6B,  sched¬ 
ule  6). 

Any  article  ^jeseribed/1 
the  foregoing  iten 
652.12  to  652188,  inclu¬ 
sive,  if  Canadiaj/article 
and  original  nfoeor-ve- 
hicle  equipufent  >see 
headnote  part  61 
schedule  I 

Any  article  described  in 
the  foregoing  items 
657/19  to  658.00,  inclu¬ 
sive,  if  Canadian  article 
:  d  original  motor- 
‘vehicle  equipment  (see 
headnote  2,  part  6B, 
schedule  6) _ 

Any  article  described  in 
the  foregoing  items 
682.10  to  682.60,  inclu¬ 
sive  (except  682.50),  if 
Canadian  article  and 
original  motor-vehicle 
equipment  (see  head- 
note  2,  part  6B, 
schedule  6) _ 

Any  article  described  in 
the  foregoing  items 
685.20  to  685.50,  inclu¬ 
sive,  if  Canadian  article 
and  original  motor- 
vehicle  equipment  (see 
headnote  2,  part  6B, 
schedule  6) . ... . 


Free 


Free 


Free. 


Free. 


Free 


721. 20 


727.60 


Any  article  in  the  fore¬ 
going  items  covering 
clocks,  clock  move¬ 
ments,  clock  cases  and 
dials  and  parts  thereof, 
plates  (720.67),  assem¬ 
blies  and  subassemblies 
for  clock  movements, 
and  other  parts  for 
clock  movements,  if 
Canadian  article  and 
original  motor-vehicle 
equipment  (see  head- 
note  2,  part  6B,  sched¬ 
ule  6) _ 

Any  article  described  in 
the  foregoing  items 
727.10  to  727.55,  inclu¬ 
sive,  if  Canadian  article 
and  original  motor- 
vehicle  equipment  (see 
headnote  2,  part  6B, 
schedule  6) _ 


Free 


Free 


(c)  Insert  in  proper  numerical  sequence/ 
(pp.  145,  164,  365,  380,  and  395,  respectively) 
new  Items  355.27,  389.80,  728.30,  745.80,  and 
774.70,  each  having  an  article  description  and 
rate  as  follows : 

Any  article  described  in 
the  foregoing  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  subpart,  if 
Canadian  article  and 
original  motor-vehicle 
equipment  (see  head- 
note  2,  part  6B,  / 

schedule  6).  /  Free 

(d)  Redesignate  item  6^3.16  as  613.18;  and 
insert  in  proper  numerical  sequence  new 
items  as  follows : 


207.01  (p. ! 
220.46  (p. ! 

357.91  (p.  : 

357.96  (p.  : 

358.11  (p. 
517.82  (p. : 

535.15  (p. : 
540.72  (] 
544.18 
544.33^(p. : 
544^2  (p.  1 

s52  (p. ; 
1.55  (p.  I 
5.62  (p. 

661.16  (p.  1 

661.21  (p.  : 

661.36  (p. ! 

661.96  (p.  1 

662.36  (p.  I 

662.51  (p.  1 

664.11  (p. : 

678.51  (p.  ; 

680.21  (p. ; 

680.23  (p.  ; 
680.28  (p.  1 

680.31  (p.  1 

680.36  (p.  ; 
680.58  (p.  I 
680.61  (p. : 

682.71  (p.  I 

682.91  (p. ; 


545.64  (p. 

547.16  (p. 

610.81  (p. 

^613.16  (p. 
613.19  (p. 
618.48  (p. 
620.47  (p. 

642.21  (p. 
642.86  (p. 
642.88  (p. 
646.93  (p. 
647.01  (p. 
647.06  (p. 

652.10  (p. 

683.11  (p. 

683.16  (p. 

683.61  (p. 

684.51  (p. 
684.63  (p. 

684.71  (p. 

685.71  (p. 

685.81  (p. 
685.91  (p. 

686.11  (p. 

686.21  (p. 

686.61  (p. 

686.81  (p. 

687.51  (p. 

687.61  (p. 

688.16  (p. 
688.41  (p. 


249) 

249) 

273) 

278) 

278) 

279) 
281) 
292) 
294) 
294) 
298) 
298) 
298) 
305) 
321) 

321) 

322) 
322) 

322) 

323) 
323) 
323) 
323) 
323) 

323) 

324) 
324) 
324) 
324) 
324) 
324) 


652.76 

652.86 
652.88 
653.41 
660.43 
660.45 
660.47 

660.51 
660.53 
660.55 

660.86 

660.91 
661.11 
661.13 

711.85 

711.91 
711.93 
711.95 
711.97 
711.99 

712.26 
712.28 

712.51 
772.66 

772.81 

772.86 

773.26 
773.31 
773.36 

791.81 

791.91 


(p. 306) 
(p.  306) 
(p. 306) 
(p. 307) 
(p. 310) 
(p. 310) 
(p. 310) 
(p. 310) 
(p. 310) 
(p. 310) 
(p. 310) 
(p. 310) 
(P-310) 
(p. 310) 
(p. 346) 
(p. 346) 
(p. 346) 
(p. 346) 
(p. 346) 
(p. 346) 
(p. 346) 
(p.  346) 
(p. 346) 
(p. 394) 
(p.  394) 
(P-394) 
(p. 395) 
(p.  395) 
(p. 395) 
(p. 399) 
(p.  399) 


each  such  item  having  the  article  description 
“If  Canadian  article  and  original  motor- 
vehicle  equipment  (see  headnote  2,  part  6B, 
schedule  6)  *  *  subordinate  to  the  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  article  description,  and 
having  “Free”  in  rate  of  duty  column  num¬ 
bered  1. 

TITLE  V - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Authorities 

Sec.  501.  The  head  of  any  agency  perform¬ 
ing  functions  authorized  by  this  Act  may — 

(1)  authorize  the  head  of  any  other  agency 
perform  any  of  such  functions;  and 

(2)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  naay  be  necessary  to  perform  such  func¬ 
tions  __ 

Annual  report 

Sec.  502.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  include 
information  regarding  new  negotiations,  re¬ 
ductions  or  eliminations  of  duties,  reciprocal 
concessions  obtained,  and  other  information 
relating  to  activities  under  this  Act. 

The  CH AIRMAIL  No  amendments  to 
the  bill  are  in  order'except  amendments 
offered  by  the  direction  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  Mean\  Are  there  any 
amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  ar\  no  amend¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  \the  rule 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  ros’H:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Donohue,  Chairman  of  the  Co: 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  o 


No.  160- 
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the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
hatepg  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  3042)  to  provide  for  the  implemen¬ 
tation  df  the  Agreement  Concerning  Au¬ 
tomotive' 'Products  Between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Canada,  and  for 
other  purpose's,  pursuant  to  House  Reso¬ 
lution  551,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER\  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  i£\ordered. 

The  question  is  on,  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bil 

The  bill  was  ordered  tp  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  an\was  read  the 
third  time. 


MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlem\n  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual^ 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Utt  moves  that  H.R.  9042  be  recom¬ 
mitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re¬ 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will 
close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  notify  absent  Members,  and  the 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  280,  nays  113,  not  voting  39, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  255 1 
YEAS — 280 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Annunzio 

Arends 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Aspinall 

Bandstra 

Barrett 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Bell 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton 

Brooks 

Broomfield 


Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Craley  , 

Culver  / 
Cunningham 
Curtis  / 
Daddario 
Daniejs 
Da vi?,  Ga. 

Da  Who  li 
de  la  Garza 


Brown,  Calif.  Delaney 
Broyhill,  Va.  /Derwinski 
Burke  /  Donohue 


Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes;  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Callan 
Carey 
Carter 


Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edwards,  Calif 
Ellsworth 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 


Fallon 
Farbstein 
Farnsley 
Farnum 
Fascell  / 
Findley  / 
Fino  / 
Fisher" 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Fpley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
/Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gllligan 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Greigg 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 


Hagen,  Calif. 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holifield 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
larth 
;ith 
K&ly 
Keogh 
King\Calif. 
King,  t^tah 
Kirwan 
Kluczynsgi 
Leggett 
Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDowell 
McFall 
McGrath 
McMillan 
McVicker 
Macdonald 
Machen 
Mackay 
Mackie 
Madden 
Mahon 


Mailliard 
Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mize 

Moeller 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O’Brien 
O’Hara,  HI. 
Olson,  Minn. 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Poff 
Price 
Purcell 
Quie 
uillen 


Adair 


Anderson/ 
Tenn/' 
Andrews, 
Glphn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
ishbrook 
"Ayres 
Baldwin 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cramer 

Curtin 

Dague 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dent 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 


NAYS— 113 


Erlenborn 

Felghan 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Grabowski 
Gray 
Grider 
Gross 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hall 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hays 

Hechler 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kastenmeier 

King,  N.Y. 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

MacGregor 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Monagan 

Mosher 

Natcher 

O’Hara,  Mich. 


Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rumsfeld 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebeli 

Selden 

Senner 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Tex 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Todd 
Trimble 
Tuck 
Tunney 
Tupper 


ce 

Re\lin 
Reid,  N.Y. 
Reinecke 
Resnicl 
Rhodes^Ariz. 
Rhodes, 
Rivers,  Ala'kka 
Rivers,  S.C. 
Roberts 
odino 
ogers,  Colo. 


Tuten 
Udall 
Van  Dee 
Vanik/ 

Vivia 
Watts 
Weltner 
’halley 
Lite,  Tex. 
Widnall 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
^Younger 
[ablocki 


O’Konski 
Olsen/Mont. 
O’Neal, X?a 
Pool 
Powell 
Pucinski 
Randall 
Reid,  HI. 

Reuss 

Robison 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Satterfield 

St  Germain 

Schisler 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Utt 

Vigor!  to 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Watkins 

Watson 

White,  Idaho 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 
George  W. 


Baring 

Bolling 

Bonner 


Clawson, 

Collier 

Carman 


Del 


Denton 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Hebert 

Jarman 

Kee 

Kornegay 


Landrum 

Lindsay 

Long,  La. 

McEwen 

Martin,  Mass. 

Matthews 

Morse 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Reifel 

Rogers,  Tex. 


Roncalio 
Ryan 
Saylor 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Toll 
Ullma 
Willis 
Young 


N.J. 


So  the  bill  was  passed? 

The  Clerk  announce^  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 


Mr.  Collier  for,  wither.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Diggs  for,  with/Mr.  Reifel  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  df  New  Jersey  for,  with 
Long  of  Louisiang/against. 

Mr.  O’Neill  of/ Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Passman  against. 

Mr.  Martin/of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Edwards  of/Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Dingell  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against.? 


Until  further  notice: 


Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of/lllinois. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Bonner. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Roncalio  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Jarman. 


Mr.  POOL  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  those  Members  de¬ 
siring  to  do  so  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
' kansas? 

■.There  was  no  objection. 


TO  EXPAND  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 
AND  ENHANCE  THE  EFFECTIVE¬ 
NESS  OF  PROGRAMS  UNDER  THE 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF 
1964 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to 
expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 


The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Powell, 
Brademas,  Carey,  Hawkins,  Gibbons, 
William  D.  Ford,  Quie,  Goodell,  and 
Bell. 


( 
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Dpulatlon  paying  income  tax  and  approxi- 
ately  46  percent  of  the  real  estate  tax  of 
thff\Di strict  of  Columbia  being  taxable — 
54  percent  being  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  rather  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  government, 
foreign  governments,  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  WhWt  makes  the  proponents  think 
Congress  wiJV  appropriate  a  higher  percen¬ 
tage  of  funds/  History  does  not  show  this. 

What  makes\hem  think  that  home  rule 
will  bring  about /n  honest  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  when  throughout  the  United  States 
this  is  not  always  true? 

What  makes  them  think  it  is  the  panacea 
for  our  problems  in  the  areas  of  education, 
health,  welfare,  recreation,  and  all  other  so¬ 
cial  concerned  fields?  It\hasn’t  been  an¬ 
swered  in  other  cities  and  Spates  throughout 
the  country.  Yes,  we  have  problems  in  the 
District,  no  one  could  possibly,  deny  this — 
so  does  every  other  city  in  the  United  States. 
But  with  a  population  growing  so  fast  we 
have  to  be  patient  and  gradually  trVto  solve 
these  problems  and  I  use  the  wordV'grad- 
ually”  advisedly.  If  there  is  a  criticism  of 
our  current  Federal  programs,  it  is  that,  we 
are  trying  to  do  too  much  for  too  mapy 
people  at  one  time.  We  have  to  try  out 
program,  test  it  to  see  if  it  does  the  things' 
we  want  it  to  do.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
have  a  well  governed  people  and  not  chaos. 
We  very  much  fear  that  if  we  have  home 
rule,  we  will  soon  be  bankrupt  as  it  would 
seem  we  are  inclined  to  let  our  emotions 
run  away  with  our  commonsense. 

Instead  of  it  being  the  worst  governed 
city  as  stated  in  Changing  Times,  we  have 
always  believed  the  District  to  be  one  of  the 
best  governed  cities — a  city  for  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  and  not  just  for 
those  who  live  here.  It  has  been  free  from 
politics  as  such  and  free  from  graft. 

We  believe  that  the  hand  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  strengthened  rather  than 
change  our  present  form  of  government  and 
have  it  fail  as  it  did  during  the  period  prior 
to  1878. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attended  a  number 
of  the  school  board  meetings,  and  if  we  elect 
our  school  board,  I  doubt  very  much  that 
we  will  have  a  better  school  system  than  we 
have  now.  In  fact,  I  question  whether 
it  will  be  as  good. 

We  believe  the  superintendent  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  schools  is  a  dedicated  man;  and  that 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
should  continue  to  be  selected  by  the  judges 
of  the  courts  rather  than  be  elected. 

As  president  of  the  federation,  I  attended 
the  board  meeting,  at  which  the  sit-down 
episode  occurred,  and  if  that  is  a  sample  o) 
what  we  will  have  when  home  rule  elects  tiie 
board,  the  schoolchildren  in  the  Districyare 
not  likely  to  receive  as  good  an  education 
as  they  have  the  opportunity  to  do  no’ 

At  this  meeting,  the  spokesman  f6r  a  so- 
called  Committee  of  100  stated  th/t  the  ap¬ 
pointed  of  the  new  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge  of  the  elementary  schools  was  not 
from  the  community  of  which  the  majority 
of  the  children  were  and  /therefore  could 
not  understand  the  problems  of  most  of  the 
children  attending  the  District  schools.  He 
also  said  that  future  appointments  should 
be  on  this  basis.  Now  that  puts  appoint¬ 
ments  on  the  basis  of/color  instead  of  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Is  this  vjfthin  the  purview  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act? 

The  track  system  is  not  a  race  problem 
as  Mrs.  Rosajyn  Switzer  stated  Sunday  a 
week  ago  on/the  “Dimension  Four’’  program. 
The  District  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
had  come^  to  that  conclusion  and  has  en¬ 
dorsed  the  track  system.  The  color  of  the 
skin  o/a  child  does  not  determine  his  ability 
to  kgep  up  with  other  children.  This  is 
led  by  the  background  of  the  child, 
i  track  system  simply  gives  it  a  chance 
learn  at  the  level  it  can  absorb. 


No  amount  of  money  expended  by  local  or 
Federal  Governments  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  is  going  to  give  young  folks  the  in¬ 
centive  to  learn  which  is  so  necessary  to  get 
an  education.  Incentive  comes  from 
within  ourselves.  It  is  Instilled  in  us  by 
our  parents  or  teachers  but  mostly,  it  has 
to  be  born  in  us. 

We  need  more  vocational  schools  for  those 
who  are  better  able  to  work  with  their  hands 
than  with  books. 

We  need  to  teach  good  citizenship,  not 
civil  disobedience  which  breaks  down  our 
respect  for  law.  There  are  too  many  people 
out  with  a  hatchet  instead  of  putting  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  build  rather  than 
to  tear  down. 

A  statement  was  made  on  the  television 
to  the  effect  that  the  clock  is  ticking,  time 
is  moving,  and  we  should  and  must  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  situation  in  Washington  or 
we  will  have  riots  here.  This  statement  is 
seeds  of  riots  and  seeds  of  depredation. 
Flammatory  statements  can  cause  riots  as 
occurred  in  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles.  May  I  re¬ 
mind  you  that  all  these  cities  have  complete 
and  free  voting  rights,  as  well  as  home  rule 
and  access  to  all  places  and  have  had  for  a 
long  time? 

In  July  1919,  the  District  of  Columbia  had/ 
race  riot,  but  at  that  time,  we  did  nqt 
sdccumb  to  pressures  and  threats.  Ifh- 
me&iate  action  was  taken  then,  soldiers 
patrolled  the  streets  and  in  a  short  time  law 
and  order  was  restored.  The  way  to  but  out 
a  fire  ik  not  by  adding  fuel.  For/obvious 
reasons,  under  no  circumstances/ should  a 
riot  be  invited  or  allowed  to  get  under  way 
in  the  Nation’s  Capital.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  in  control  at  all  times. 

Many  people\ieed  to  have  the  following 
attributes:  “First  of  all  tb  work,  and  then 
self-restraint;  obedience  to  law;  respect  for 
authority;  creative  imagination;  right  con¬ 
duct;  *  *  *  some  capacity  for  leadership, 
some  positive  contribution  to  the  community 
he  lives  in,  some  sense  of  common  decency 
in  the  maintenance  of  neighborhoods.” 

They  should  have  “respect,  for  law,  respect 
for  property,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others — 
these  have  to  come  first.  And,  these  must 
be  enforced  by  the  courts  and  by  the  sud¬ 
denly  stiffened  demands  of  a  fed-rip  society.” 

What  we  need  are  good  laws  and  good  law 
observance  and  courts  that  will  punish  when 
punishment  is  due.  We,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Federation,  are  thankful  for, 'and 
w/  respect  the  men  who  are  willing  to  glye 
leir  lives  in  police  work,  and  we  suppoi 
them  in  every  way  we  can — not  undermine' 
them. 

We  believe  that  when  the  members  of  this 
committee  review  all  the  facts,  they  will 
realize  that  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
remain  the  Federal  City,  as  envisioned  by 
our  Founding  Fathers,  who  had  the  wisdom 
and  the  vision,  which  somehow — we  must 
hold  onto. 


cussion.  Two  top  officials  from  AID  wit, 
responsibility  for  Vietnam  and  the  par 
East  will  be  present. 


AID  TO  MEDICAL  AND  DI 
SCHOOLS 


TAL 


FOREIGN  AID  DISCUSSION  3  P.M., 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1, 

SPEAKER’S  DINING  ROOM 

(Mr.  FRASER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Farnsley)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  bipartisan  group  that  has  been 
sponsoring  the  foreign  aid  discussions,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
next  meeting  will  be  Wednesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  at  3  p.m.  in  the  Speaker’s  Din¬ 
ing  Room. 

“Vietnam:  Winning  the  Support  of  the 
Peasants”  will  be  the  subject  of  the  dis¬ 


(Mr.  FRASER  (at  the  re/iest  of  Mr. 
Farnsley)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  thid  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include /extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mf.  Speaker,  tomor¬ 
row  we  will  consider  extending  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist¬ 
ance  Act.  The  1963  legislation  has  been 
successful  and  ft  is  essential  that  we  con¬ 
tinue  and  expand  its  operation.  Since 
its  enactment,  2,279  new  first  year  places 
have  been  created  in  medical,  dental, 
public  health,  nursing,  pharmacy,  and 
optometry  schools.  This  progress  is  en¬ 
couraging. 

However,  we  are  still  not  providing 
new  places  fast  enough.  In  1962  there 
/ere  approximately  149  physicians  for 
every  100, Q00  Americans.  At  that  time, 
the  medical  schools  were  graduating  ap¬ 
proximately  7,500  M.D.’s  per  year.  In 
order  to  maintain  that  ratio  in  1975  they 
would  have  to  increase  the  size  of  their 
graduating  classes  to  11,000.  But,  in  the 
2  years  since  1963,  only  725  new  medical 
places  have  been  created.  Because  of 
the  time  necessary  to  complete  a  medi¬ 
cal  education,  the  rate  at  which  new 
places  are  being  created  is  too  slow  to 
provides  11,000  graduates  in  1975.  Fa¬ 
cilities  on  which  construction  begins  this 
year  will  not  produce  a  general  prac¬ 
titioner  until  1973,  or  a  specialist  until 
1975. 

In  1963,  there  were  64.6  dentists  for 
every  100,000  individuals.  To  maintain 
this  ratio,  dental  schools  will  need  to 
graduate  more  than  70,000  dentists  be¬ 
tween  now  and  1980.  At  the  present  rate 
of  graduations,  only  slightly  more  than 
55,000  dentists  can  be  graduated,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  ratio  of  dentists  to  50  per  100,000 
persons. 

Minnesota  needs  this  legislation  as  do 
other  States.  The  average  age  of  den¬ 
tists  in  the  State  is  58  years.  Half  of 
e  Minnesota  dentists  will  probably  not 
be'-practicing  in  10  years. 

■)f  Minnesota,  which  is 
eds  this  legislation  in 
a  new  medical-dental 
and  a  new  dentistry 
11  cost  some  $20  mil¬ 
ch  will  have  to  come 
lovernment.  The  new 
rease  the  number  of 
e  better  training  hi 
comprenensive  medical  care  methods, 
and  provide  facilities  in  educating  doc¬ 
tors  in  new  methods.' 

Expanding  the  numtjer  of  first  year 
places  available  does  not  jnsure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  qualified '.doctors.  We 
must  also  encourage  the  be/  students  to 
enter  the  health  professions. 

A  high  school  graduate  who  'desires  to 
be  a  doctor  must  anticipate  that  ms  edu¬ 
cation  will  cost  $20,000  to  $30,000 \  This 
is  certainly  a  deterrent  to  young  people 
who  are  otherwise  eager  and  promising. 
A  disproportionate  number  of  medics 
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anmdental  students  are  drawn  from  fam¬ 
ilies  which  are  able  to  pay  for  profes¬ 
sional  education.  In  1963,  half  of  the 
medical  students  came  from  the  20  per¬ 
cent  of  families  having  incomes  over 
$10,000.  \ 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
provide  fellowships  for  teaching  and 
science  students'.'  A  critical  shortage 
was  recognized  in\these  areas  and  the 
Federal  Government  responded  with 
scholarship  assistance.  Now  that  we 
have  recognized  the  iiWiinent  shortage 
of  health  profession  personnel,  we  must 
provide  comparable  scholarships. 

Both  loans  and  scholarships  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  bill  in  order  tA  encourage 
the  most  qualified  students  tovgo  on  to 
professional  schools.  The  practice  of 
providing  Federal  funds  for  studerk  loans 
is  extended  for  3  years.  Grants  ark  also 
made  to  schools  of  medicine,  denti^ry, 
osteopathy,  and  optometry  for  scholar¬ 
ships  in  amounts  up  to  $2,500  per  yean 

Dr.  Robert  Howard,  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Minnesota  Medical  School  and 
president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Medical  Colleges,  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  Wel¬ 
fare.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call 
his  excellent  testimony  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  by  inserting  it  at  this 
point. 

Statement  of  Dr.  Robert  Howard,  Dean, 

Medical  School,  University  of  Minnesota 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  in  the  last  several 
years  there  has  been  increasing  awareness 
on  the  part  of  the  American  public  of  its 
concern  over  health  matters  and  awareness 
of  a  relative  shortage  of  physicians.  These 
matters  were  spoken  to  with  clarity  by  the 
President  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  the 
7th  of  January  1965,  where  he  pointed  out 
this  concern  and  he  pointed  out  the  short¬ 
age  of  physicians  which  has  been  very  real 
and  has  been  of  interest  and  concern  to  all 
of  us  responsible  for  medical  education  these 
past  several  years. 

This  shortage  or  this  need  for  more  man¬ 
power  will  be  even  more  severe  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  if  we  are  to  develop  programs  such  as 
those  that  are  envisioned  in  the  DeBakey 
report.  The  medical  complexes  for  dealing 
with  the  killer  diseases  will  require  even 
more  physicians  than  are  now  needed,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  appropriate  that  real  at 
tention  be  given  to  this  matter  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  Nation’s  ability  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  medical  education. 

In  1963  the  health  profession’s  educational 
assistance  amendment  was  passed  And  has 
been  in  actual  operation  for  the /last  year. 
This  provided  $175  million  total  ./or  support 
of  construction  of  schools  of  medicine,  den¬ 
tistry,  public  health,  nursing,  optometry, 
and  pharmacy.  This  was  $/75  million  over 
a  3 -year  period.  y  . 

During  the  past  year  A.  have  been  priv- 
iliged  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  have  visited  some  10 
schools  that  had  put  fn  applications  for  sup¬ 
port  under  this  act.-  In  two  or  three  of  these 
instances  they  were  brandnew  schools.  In 
the  remainder  they  represented  schools  that 
were  increasing  their  capacity  for  medical 
education. 

I  could  ndt  help  but  be  impressed  by  what 
this  act  had  done  in  stimulating  these 
schools  either  to  develop  as  new  schools  or  to 
increase  their  enrollments. 

The  total  new  physicians — the  total  new 
places  in  medical  schools  represented  by  just 
these  10  schools  that  I  was  privileged  to  visit 
was  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  400 
/and  this  is  just  in  1  year’s  time. 


So  you  can  see  that  the  impact  of  this 
act  was  a  very  real  one,  and  in  Just  1  year’s 
time,  then,  there  had  been  a  considerable 
move  forward  on  the  part  of  the  Nation’s 
schools  for  the  development  of  more  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  medical  schools  have,  to  date,  either 
put  in  specific  applications  or  filed  letters  of 
intent  totaling  more  than  $400  million  of 
requests  in  support  of  construction  of  facil¬ 
ities.  It  would  require  maximum  funds  in 
an  amount  of  slightly  more  than  that,  I  sup¬ 
pose  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500  million, 
based  on  present  kinds  of  programs.  But 
this  is  a  very  substantial  contribution  on 
the  part  of  schools  and  their  States  that 
support  them  or  their  private  endowments 
-and  replies  again  reflect  this  national  in¬ 
terest  in  this  problem. 

So  I  am  here,  among  other  things,  to  urge 
that  the  construction  feature  of  H.R.  3141  be 
passed;  that  it  be  increased  in  its  amount  to 
meet  these  growing  needs.  We  do  strongly 
support  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  and 
the  administration’s  position  with  respect 
to  this  which  asks  for  an  extension  over  a 
4-  or  5-year  period. 

We  do,  however,  recognize  that  Congress 
ias  at  times  indicated  an  interest  in  applying 
[me  sort  of  limitations  on  such  programs/ 
and  we  would  urge  that  if  it  does  that  it  ap¬ 
propriate  no  less  than  $160  million  for  eaich 
year\f  the  period  in  which  it  hopefully  will 
extenckthe  act. 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  to  the/portion 
of  the  act  that  relates  to  provision^  for  stu¬ 
dent  loans\  We  also  urge  the  extension  of  the 
student  loarx  program  and  that/the  amount 
which  may  be\loaned  to  individual  students 
in  any  given  academic  year  beXncreased  from 
$2,000  to  $2,500  pPr  year.  This  would  conform 
with  what  is  possible  for  ojjier  students  under 
the  National  Defensk  Education  Act. 

This  program,  toovin  a  year’s  time  has 
proved  very  helpful  anUsvery  popular,  and  the 
funds  that  were  rnaile  available  during  this 
last  year  were  sufficient  oply  to  meet  57  per¬ 
cent  of  the  requests  made  tnjy  students. 

One  of  the  things  we  are\interested  in  is 
extending  thp  possibility  to  \o  to  medical 
school  to  students  who  come  from  families 
of  relatively  modest  incomes  ancT^learly  this 
kind  of  act  will  help  them  do  that 

Dr.  Berson  is  going  to  speak  to  £he  other 
aspects  of  this  bill  and,  in  particular^  think 
he  is  going  to  say  things  about  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  that  would  provide  general  support 
f0r  medical  schools,  and  this,  too,  I  would 
’ant  to  go  on  record  as  saying  is  badly  needed 
and  if  medical  schools  with  rapidly  rising’ 
costs  are  to  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
future  some  form  of  support  of  this  kind  is 
clearly  in  order. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

- -  .  _  i  - 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
THE  ANTIPOVERTY  BILL 

(Mr.  AYRES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  hear  that  the  minority  con¬ 
ferees  for  the  antipoverty  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  other  body 
were  announced  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  prepared  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell J, 
listed  the  members  of  the  minority  that 
would  be  members  of  the  conference, 
when  no  members  of  the  minority  were 
even  asked  who  they  might  want,  let 
alone  myself,  the  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  an  out¬ 
rage.  We  all  know  that  this  antipovei  ty 
program  is  somewhat  confused,  but  little 
did  I  realize  that  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  would  take  it  in  his  own 
hands  to  submit  a  list  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  was  announced  here  to¬ 
day  as  to  who  the  members  of  the  minor¬ 
ity  on  the  conference  would  be.  In  fact, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodelli  was  not  even  a  member  of  the 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  that  heard  all  of 
the  testimony. 

Tomorrow,  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  shall  ask 
when  the  House  convenes  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  be  stricken  from 
the  list  on  the  minority  side  and  that  the 
conference  not  be  started  until,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
point  a  list  that  I  have  submitted  to  you. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  suggests 
that  the  gentleman  might  confer  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  between  now  and  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not 
agree  with  you  more.  For  the  last  hour 
and  a  half  I  have  tried  to  confer  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  only 
person  I  have  been  able  to  talk  to  is  an 
assistant,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  Stone  could  not  tell  me 
how  the  list  was  prepared.  All  he  said 
was  that  the  chairman  programed  the 
conference  to  meet  tomorrow,  and  the 
conferees  had  been  notified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  my  best  to  confer 
with  the  chairman;  however,  he  has  not 
seen  fit  to  accept  my  phone  call. 

PROBLEMS  OF  NEGRO  RELOCATION 

AS  A  RESULT  OF  URBAN  RE¬ 
NEWAL 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Curtis)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  relocation  as  a  result  of 
urban  renewal  projects  have  fallen  par¬ 
ticularly  heavily  on  the  Negro  citizen 
and  other  minority  groups  whose  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  finding  or  affording  decent, 
sa^e,  and  sanitary  relocation  housing 
hav^,  in  many  areas,  been  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed,  Only  last  July  13  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bifreau  director  for  the  NAACP,  Mr. 
Clarence,  Mitchell,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergov¬ 
ernmental  Relations,  commented  on  the 
fact  that  even  present  relocation  tech¬ 
niques  appearNhisufficient  for  the  job  to 
be  done  adequately.  Said  Mr.  Mitchell : 

There  is  a  strongysuspicion  that  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  housing  now  occupied  by  dis¬ 
placed  persons  would  Show  that  far  too  many 
have  moved  into  areak  with  greater  over¬ 
crowding  and  worse  slumVondition  than  the 
places  that  they  left. 

The  careful  analysis  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  been  done  in  Nit  least  one 
area  of  the  country.  In  JulyM  1963,  the 
Connecticut  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rightsdssued  a 
report  entitled  “Family  Relocatioh.  Un¬ 
der  Urban  Renewal  in  Connection 
Problems  and  Proposals  in  a  Typokfl 
Federal  Government  Program  Invoh 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Conferees  agreed  (on  Sept. \) /to  file  report  on  bill  to  expand  poverty 

program.  .  -• 
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1.  POVERTY.  Conferees  agreed  (on  Sept.  2)  to  file  a  conference  report  on  H.  R. 
8283,  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  p.  D884 


2.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  /  The  Armed  Services  Committed  reported  without  amendment 
H.  R.  10775,  the  military  construction  authorizatiorkMll  which  includes  aJi 
item  for  payment  ofrCCC  for  certain  family  housing  which  was  financed  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  commodities  (H.  Rept.  956).  p.  220^7 


economic 
>phies  of  today 


ECONOMIC  POLICIES.  Rep.  Patman  commended  the  adrninistratio 
policies  and/inserted  an  article  contrasting  economic  phi 
with  those /of  1929.  pp.  22045-6 

4.  ADJOURNEj/until  Tues.  ,  Sept.  7.  p.  22056 

SENATE 

5.  AO^URNED  until  Tues.,  Sept.  7,  after  meeting  briefly  without  transacts 
«4ny  business.  p.  22058 
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JPOVERTY.  Rep.  Martin,  Ala. ,  inserted  his  two  newsletters  on  legislat 
iterest  to  his  constituents,  including  the  Appalachia  program. 


.on  of 
A4997 , 
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7.  MARKETIN^sCOTTON .  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Williams/Tnserting  an  address 
outlining  the  goals  of  the  Miss.  Marketing  Council  for/the  maximum  development 
and  utilizatibn  of  the  total  resources  of  Miss.,  wijtfi  special  emphasis  on 
agricultural  prbdjacts.  pp.  A5001-3 


8.  WILDERNESS;  RECREATIONV^  Rep.  Wilson,  Cal inserted  the  final  part  in  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  need  for  recre^ffional  development  of  the  San 
Gorgonio  Wilderness  Area.  '-op.  A5004-! 


BILLS  APPRQVBSKBY  THE  PRESIDENT 


9.  APPROPRIATIONS.  H.  R.  8639^/tJie  Departments  of  State,  Justice  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  appropriations  for  1966.  Approved  ( 

Sept.  2,  1965  (Public/Law  89-164). 


10.  STOCKPILE.  H.  R^/9544,  to  authorize  the  disposa 
prescribed  si^month  waiting  period,  of 
thousand  long  tons  of  natural  rubber  from  the 
Sept.  2,/T965  (Public  Law  89-168) 


approximat 


nationa 


without  regard  to  the 

six  hundred  and  twenty 
stockpile.  Approved 
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rHLIGHTS 

D.C.  home  rule  bill  cleared  for  floor  action  by  discharge  petition. 
See  Congressional  Program  Ahead. 


Chamber  Ac 


Senate 


Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  ^d,  pursuant  to  order  previously 
entered,  immediately  adjourned  (without  transaction 
of  any  business)  until  noon  Tuesday,  September  7, 
when  it  will  consider  H.R.  10^6,  Labor-HEW  supple¬ 
mental  appropriations. 


Committee  Meetings 

(1 Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet 

HIGHWAYS 

Committee  on  Public  Wor\s:  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Roads,  in  executive  yssion,  unanimously  approved  for 
full  committee  consideration  with  amendments  S.  2084, 
promoting  more^effective  control  of  outdoor  advertising 
signs  and  junkyards  near  Federal  highways. 


House  of\Representatives 


Chamber  Action 


Bills  Introduced:  Three  public  bills,  H.R.  10872-10874; 
four  private  bills,  H.R.  10875-10878;  and  three  resolu¬ 
tions,  H.J.  Res.  654,  H.  Con.  Res.  487,  and  H.  Rey^, 
were  introduced.  pq4e  22057 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as  follow 
H.R.  10775,  authorizing  certain  construyfon  at  mili¬ 
tary  installations  (H.  Rept.  956) ; 

H.R.  10115,  authorizing  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  make  known  theiypreference  on  the 
question  of  home  rule  and,  if  they/wish,  to  elect  a  board 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing jc  municipal  charter  for 
submission  to  the  voters  ayf  to  Congress,  amended 
(H.  Rept.  957) ;  and 
H.R.  9273,  to  repeal  cerfain  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  printing  as  Hou^e  documents  of  certain  proceed¬ 
ings  (H.  Rept.  958b/  Page  22057 

D.C.  Home  Rule:  A  sufficient  number  of  signatures 
was  obtained  /218)  to  motion  No.  5  to  discharge  the 
Committee  /n  Rules  from  further  consideration  of 
H.  Res.  5*5,  a  rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of, 
the  wai/mg  of  points  of  order  against,  and  5  hours  of 
debate  on,  H.R.  4644,  to  provide  an  elected  mayor,  city 
council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
mtatives  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  rule  also 


Provides  for  continuing  consideration  of  the  legislation 
to  its  final  disposal  and  the  substitution  of  S.  1118,  a 
fimilar  bill,  with  an  amendment  to  insert  the  House- 
p^sed  language.  pages  22056-22057 

Bills\Ref erred:  Five  Senate-passed  bills  were  referred 
to  appropriate  committees.  page  22056 

Program  lor  Tuesday:  Adjourned  at  12:10  p.m.  until 
Tuesday,  September  7,  1965,  at  12  o’clock  noon.  For 
program  see  Congressional  Program  Ahead  in  this 
Digest. 

Committee  Meetings 

NATIONAL  PARKS 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Inshlar  Affairs:  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  National  Parks  and  Recreation  held  a  hearing 
and  approved  for  full  committee  afcpion  the  following 
bills : 

H.R.  7919,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Roger  Williams  National  Memorial  in\jie  city  of 
Providence,  R.I.;  and 
H.R.  6515,  to  supplement  the  act  of  October  X  1964, 
establishing  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commissic 
Testimony  was  heard  from  Representative  Price,  ar 
Park  Service  officials. 
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Joint  Committee  Meetings 


Contmittee  on  Public  W or \s:  Subcommittee  on  Roads 
held  a\hearing  on  highway  beautification  legislation. 
Testimony  was  heard  from  Representative  Pirnie,  and 
public  witn^ses. 

Statements \vere  submitted  for  the  record  by  Repre¬ 
sentatives  BerrjPflnd  Gibbons. 


BILLS  SIGNED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Sw  Laws 


(For  last  listing  of  public  xaws,  see  Digest,  p.  D88i  ', 
Septem  ber\ig6 5) 


H.R.  1763,  authorizing  payment  of  witness’  fees  in 
habeas  corpus  cases  and  in  proceedings  on  motion  at¬ 
tacking  the  sentence.  Signed  September  2,  1965  (P.L. 
89-162). 

H.R.  3997,  providing  for  recording  oKnrocedures  in 
U.S.  district  courts  by  means  of  electronic  equipment  as 
well  as  by  shorthand  or  mechanical  mean's^  Signed 
September  2, 1965  (P.L.  89-163). 

H.R.  8639,  fiscal  1966  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 


CONGRESSIONAL  PROGRAM  AHEAD 
Week  of  September  6-11 

(Committee  meetings  are  open  unless  otherwise  indicated ) 

Senate  Chamber 


On  Tuesday,  Senate  will  consider  H.R.  i0586yLabor- 
HEW  supplemental  appropriations,  to  be  followed  (not 
necessarily  in  the  order  listed)  by  H.R.  8027;  assistance 
in  training  State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers; 
S.  500  (H.R.  2580),  immigration;  and^miscellaneous 
other  bills  as  they  are  reported  from  committees. 


Senate  Committees 


Committee  on  Appropriations:  September  8-10,  executive 
hearings,  on  fiscal  1966  appropriations  for  foreign  aid,  Wednes¬ 
day  at  2  p.m.,  and  Thursday  and/Friday  at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m., 
1223  New  Senate  Office  Buildiag. 

Committee  on  the  District/of  Columbia:  September  9,  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Business  and  .Commerce,  to  continue  hearings  on 
pending  bills  to  strengthen  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsi¬ 
bility  Act  of  the  D.C.,  1  Va.m.,  6226  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Finance:  September  9,  executive,  on  H.R.  7502, 
tax  treatment  of  losses  suffered  from  major  disasters,  and  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  thereto,  10  a.m.,  2221  New  Senate  Office 
Building 

Committee  ofo  Foreign  Relations:  September  8,  open  and  exec¬ 
utive,  on  nominations,  and  committee  business,  11  a.m.,  S-116, 
Capitol. 

Comrrufttee  on  Government  Operations:  September  8,  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures,  to  resume  hearings 
on  S/  [ 676,  birth  control  bill,  10  a.m.,  3302  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 


POVERTY 


Conferees,  on  Thursday,  September  2,  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion,  agreed  to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  differences 
between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed  versions  of  H.R. 
8283,  proposed  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend¬ 
ments. 


and  related  agencies.  Signed  S^ftember  2,  1965  (P.L. 
89-164). 

H.R.  3990,  increasing  per/fiiem,  mileage,  and  sub¬ 
sistence  allowances  for  Federal  jurors.  Signed  Septem¬ 
ber  2, 1965  (P.L.  89-165). 

H.R.  5497,  requiring/that  filing  fees  be  paid  in  full 
before  the  court  may/discharge  the  bankrupt.  Signed 
September  2, 1965  (P.L.  89-166). 

H.R.  3992,  pennitting  Federal  court  reporters  to 
charge  either  party  for  trial  transcripts.  Signed  Sep¬ 
tember  2, 1965 'P.L.  89-167). 

H.R.  9544;  authorizing  disposal  without  regard  to  the 
6-month  xvaiting  period  of  620,000  tons  of  rubber  from 
the  national  stockpile.  Signed  September  2, 1965  (P.L. 
89-10). 


( 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  September  8,  to 
lold  hearings  in  connection  with  water  shortage  in  the  north- 
Nst  section  of  the  country,  10  a.m.,  3110  New  Senate  Office 
BuNding; 

September  9,  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation,  on  S. 
2148,  authorizing  acceptance  of  property  in  Suffolk  County, 
N.Y.,  forsaddition  to  the  Fire  Island  National  Seashore,  10  a.m., 
3110  NewN^nate  Office  Building. 

Committeeman  the  Judiciary:  September  8,  executive,  on  com¬ 
mittee  b.usiness)qo:30  a.m.,  2300  New  Senate  Office  Building; 

September  8,  subcommittee,  on  the  nomination  of  Sidney  O. 
Smith,  Jr.,  to  be  UHb  district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of  i 
Virginia,  10:30  a.m./^228  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

September  9  and  10/SAntitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee, 
to  resume  its  hearings  onyeconomic  concentration,  Thursday  at 
10:30  a.m.,  and  Friday  at  ioq.m.,  2228  New  Senate  Office  Build¬ 
ing. 

September  9,  SubcommitteNpn  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery,  on  S.  2049,  realinin^^ounties  comprising  territory 
of  U.S.  district  courts  for  the  eastern  and  western  districts  .of 
Oklahoma,  10  a.m.,  2228  New  Senat^Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  September  8,  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Health,  on  S.  595  and  H.R.  5141,  proposed  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Amendments,  10  a.m.,  4232 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration:  September  8,  ex¬ 
ecutive,  on  committee  business,  10  a.m.,  301  Old'Senate  Office 
Building. 

House  Chamber 


Monday ,  no  session  (Labor  Day). 

Tuesday,  after  calling  the  Consent  and  Private  Cal¬ 
endars  the  House  will  consider,  under  suspension  of 
the  rules,  the  following  bills: 


■ 
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mud  unsound  governmentally,"  and  inserted  an  article,  "The  Extraordinary 
Powers  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget."  pp.  22965-8 

7.  MINERALS.  Received  from  the  President  the  semi-annual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Minerals  Exploration,  Geological  Survey,  p.  22863 


8.  AC COUNTING!  BONDING.  Received  from  Treasury  the  annual  report  on 
in  connection  with  the  bonding  of  Federal  employees,  p.  22936 


house 


9. 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


POVERTY,  Received  the  conference  report  on  H,  R,  8283,  to  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (H.  Rept.  1001) (pp.  22803-6).  The  bill  amends  title 
III  (Special  Programs  to  Combat  Poverty  in  Rural  Areas)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  so  as  to  make  clear  that  prohibition  against  loans  to 
cooperatives  organized  for  manufacturing  purposes  does  not  prevent  loans  to 
cooperatives  processing  dairy  products  or  similar  edible  farm  products;  to 
clarify  the  authority  granted  with  respect  to  the  types  and  scope  of 
assistance  and  the  institutions  through  which  assistance  may  be  extended  to 
migrant  workers  and  their  families;  and  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$55  million  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  title  III. 
Also,  the  bill  extends  until  June  30,  1966,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers  who  have  been 
directed  since  Jan.  1,  1964,  to  remove  their  milk  from  commercial  mai'kets 
because  it  contained  residues  of  chemicals  registered  and  approved  for  use 
by  the  Government  at  the  time  of  use. 


LOANS.',  The  Rules  Committee  reported/a \esolution  for  the  consideration  of 
H.  R.  10232,  the  FHA  loan  expansiotr  billS  See  Digest  161  for  a  summary  of 
this  bill.  pp.  22780-81  Y  \ 

LANDS.  The  Interior  and  Insulay  Affairs  Commrttee  reported  without  amendment 
S.  1190,  to  provide  that  certain  limitations  shall  not  apply  to  certain  land 
patented  to  the  State  of  Alaska  for  the  use  and\benefit  of  the  University 
of  Alaska  (H.  Rept.  984).  Y  22861  \ 

BUILDINGS,  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  1516, 
to  authorize  GSA  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  inspection,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  fixed  equipment  in  federally  owned  buildings\(H.  Rept.  993). 

p.  22861  /  \ 

TRANSPORTATION.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S,  1588,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake  research  and  development  s^n  high-speed 
ground  transportation  (pp.  22777-78).  Senate  conferees  have  Already  been 
appointed.  /  \ 

TARIFF.  The/Ways  and  Means  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not\actually 
report)  wi/th  amendment  H.  R.  6568,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930\to 
provide  for  alteration  of  the  duties  on  importation  of  copra,  palm  nuts 
and  palm  nut  kernels  and  the  oils  crushed  therefrom,  p.  D919  \ 


15.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  Several  Representatives  discussed  the  damage  caused  by  \ 
hurricane  Betsy  in  Louisiana  and  urged  legislation  for  additional  disaste 
re/ief.  pp.  22811-12,  22812-13,  22844,  22847,  22852 


\ 


16.  XUELIC  WORKS;  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT.  Rep.  Patman  commended  and  inserted 

:cerpts  from  the  President’s  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the^ 
Piiblic  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act.  pp.  22812-19 


ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Schmidhauser  inserted  a  speech  by  Vice  President^ 
Humphrey  commending  the  cooperative  rural  electrification  program,  p^ 
22841-4; 


18.  WATER  POLLUTION.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  conferees  "a* 
a  conference\report  on...S.4,  establishing  a  national  program  fj 
control  and  abatement  of  water  pollution."  p.  D919 


feed  to  file 
the 


PEANUTS.  Rep.  Abi^itt  stated  that  the  "peanut  industry  is  on^ of  the  most 
important  segments\pf  industry  in  my  area  of  Virginia,"  and  inserted  a  speech 
of  the  president  ofVthe  Association  of  Virginia  Peanut  ana  Hog  Growers,  Inc. 
pp.  22848-49  X  7 


20.  INSECTICIDES;  FISHERIES. \The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  reported! 
without  amendment  S.  1623V  to  authorize  a  continuing  study  by  Interior  of 
the  effects  of  insecticide^  herbicides,  fungicide®,  and  otlher  pesticides 
upon  fish  and  wildlife  for  th^e  purpose  of  preventing  losses  to  this  re¬ 
source  (H.  Rept.  1002).  p.  2^861 


21.  WATERSHEDS,  The  Public  Works  Committee  approved  plans  for  works  of  improvement 
on  the  following  watershed  projects:  Cooper  Creek,  Ark.;  Limestone  Stream, 
Maine;  Long  Creek,  Miss.;  Tuscumbia\River/  Miss,  and  Tenn. ;  Grindstone- 
Lost-Muddy  Creek,  Mo.;  Stewarts  Creek^Loj/ills  Creek,  N.  C.  and  Va.;  Upper  Elk 
Creek,  Okla. ;  Ferron,  Utah.  ChoccoloccV^Creek,  Als.;  Little  Clear  Creek,  Ark.; 
Grove  River  and  South  Fork  Broad  Rive^vJa. ;  SuAsCo  supplement.  Mass.;  Busseron 
supplement,  Ind. ;  Upper  Choptank  River,  D^l.  and  Md. ;  Little  Raccoon  Creek,  Ind, 
Timber  Creek,  Kans.;  Tamarac  River /Minn.  ;\)uapaw  Creek,  Okla.;  Buck  Creek, 
Tex.;  Cherrystone,  Va. ;  and  Rock/Jreek,  Okla\  pp.  22797-98 
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22.  OPINION  POLL.  Rep.  Brock  inserted  the  results  of  1965  legislative 

questionnaire,  including  items  of  interest  to  this  Department,  p.  A5151 


INFORMATION.  Extension  /f  remarks  of  Rep.  Younger  expressing  concern  over 


information  "processes^4  used  by  the  administration,  and  'inserting  several 
articles  on  the  number  of  press  releases  issued  by  the  White  House,  one 
of  which  made  refer/nce  to  this  Department,  p.  A5152 


24.  POVERTY.  Reps.  Edwards,  Ala.,  Gubser,  and  Quie  inserted  articles  critical 
of  the  poverty  >program.  pp.  A5157,  A5171,  A5181 


25.  PERSONNEL;  PA/.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Randolph  stating  tbatV'It  is 
mandatory  that  we  arrive  at  an  equitable  level  of  compensation  for  \ur 
dedicated/Federal  employees."  pp.  A5159-62 


26.  WATER.  /Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep,  Bandstua  urging  passage  of  the  billxto 
provide  loans  for  the  development  of  rural  water  systems  and  inserting  an\ 
article,  "Water:  Rural  America's  Greatest  Need."  pp.  A5165-6 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Reps. Brock  urging  greater  utilization  of  our  wat< 
■sources  and  inserting  articles,  "Water:  A  Dwindling  Reserve",  and  "100 
Jillion  for  Fresh  Water?"  pp.  A5174-7 


89th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
1st  /Session  j  (  No.  IWH 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 


September  14,  1965. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Powell,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  8283] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to 
expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  asree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  oj  1965.” 

Amendments  to  Title  I — Youth  Programs 

JOB  CORPS - DISPLACEMENT  OF  WORKERS 

Sec.  2.  Section  103  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  oj  1964  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  “Sec.  103.”  the  following  new  sentence: 
“The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  prevent  programs 
under  this  part  from  displacing  presently  employed  workers  or  the 
impairment  of  existing  contracts  for  services.” 

JOB  CORPS - PAYMENTS  TO  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS  OR  ORGANIZATIONS 

PROHIBITED 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  103  of  the _  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  adding  after  the 
word  u terminated”  the  following:  u : .  Provided ,  however ,  That  the 
Director  shall  make  no  payments  to  any  individual  or  to  any  organization 
solely  as  compensation  for  the  service  of  referring  the  names  of  candidates 
for  enrollment  in  the  Corps.” 
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JOB  CORPS - CUBAN  REFUGEES 

Sec.  4-  Section  104(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “ For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)(5), 
respectively,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  considered 
a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.” 

JOB  CORPS - ENROLLEE  AFFIDAVITS 

Sec.  5.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
‘ amended  to  read  as  follows:  “(d)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  an  enrollee 
who  is  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  described  in  section  104(a)  of  this 
Act)  must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following 
form:  ‘I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  of  America  and  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic’.  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  required  under  this  sub¬ 
section.” 

JOB  CORPS - APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES’  COMPENSATION  ACT 

.  Sec.  6.  Section  106(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  retroactive  to  January  1,  1965,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(A)  The  term  ‘ performance  of  duty’  in  the  Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Act  shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while  absent 
from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an 
activity  (including  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or  from 
such  post  of  duty)  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Corps.” 

JOB  CORPS - ENROLLEE  WORK  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  7.  Section .  110  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  word  “male”  before  the  word  “enrollees”  in  the 
first  sentence. 

WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAMS — CUBAN  REFUGEES 

Sec.  8.  Section  114(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “ For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent 
to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)(5), 
respectively ,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  considered 
a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.” 

WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAMS - LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  9.  The  first  sentence  of  section  115  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
three” ,  and  by  striking  out  “,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,” . 
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WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS - LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  10.  Section  124(f)  °J  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is, 
amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three” , 
and  by  striking  out  “or  June  80,  1966,  whichever  is  later”. 

Amendments  to  Title  II — Urban  and  Rural  Community  Action 

Programs 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

Sec.  11.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

and” ,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(5)  which  includes  provision  for  reasonable  access  of  the  public 
to  information  including,  but  not  limited  to,  reasonable  opportunity 
for  public  hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate  local  community 
groups,  and  reasonable  public  access  to  books  and  records  of  the 
agency  or  agencies  engaged  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  program ,  in  accordance  with  procedures  approved 
by  the  Director.” 

TYPES  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  12.  The  last  sentence  of  section  205(a)  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  after  “including”  the 
following:  “,  but  not  limited  to,”. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  CHRONICALLY  UNEMPLOYED  POOR 

Sec.  13.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  adding 
after  subsection  (c)  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  under  this  section  for 
special  programs  (1)  which  involve  activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor  employment  prospects  and 
are  unable,  because  of  age  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  employment 
or  training  assistance  under  other  programs,  (2)  which,  in  addition  to 
other  services  provided,  will  enable  such  persons  to  participate  in  projects 
for  the  betterment  or  beautification  of  the  community  or  area  served  by 
the  program,  including  without  limitation  activities  which  will  contribute 
to  the  management,  conservation,  or  development  of  natural  resources, 
recreational  areas,  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  parks,  highways, 
and  other  lands,  and  (3)  which  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  standards 
adequate  to  assure  that  the  program  is  in  the  public  interest  and  otherwise 
consistent  with  policies  applicable  under  this  Act  for  the  protection  of 
employed  workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay  and  other 
suitable  conditions  of  employment.” 

GENERAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  14-  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  208(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  by  striking  out  “,  or  June  SO,  1966,  which¬ 
ever  is  later,”. 
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(b)  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  ( b ) 
as  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

‘‘(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  establishing 
objective  criteria  pursuant  to  which  assistance  may  be  reduced  below  90 
per  centum  for  such  community  action  programs  or  components  as  have 
received,  assistance  under  section  205  for  a  period  prescribed  in  such 
regulations.” 

(c)  Section  20 8(c)  of  such  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  “The  requirement  imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
subject  to  suc^  regulations  as  the  Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  determinations  covering  situations  where 
a  literal  application  of  such  requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary 
hardship  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved.” 

PARTICIPATION  OF  STATE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  15.  Section  209(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  196 j  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  following:  “including,  but  not  - 
limited  to,  consultation  with  appropriate  State  agencies  on  the  develop¬ 
ment ,  conduct,  and  administration  of  such  programs” . 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  PLANS 

Sec.  16.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  196 j  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

‘‘(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  B  of  title  I  and  title  II  of 
this  Act,  reasonable  provision  shall  be  made,  pursuant  to  regulations 
issued  by  the  Director,  for  an  informal  hearing  at  the  Office  of  the  Director 
upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  a  State  as  to  his  objections  to  any 
application  from  such  State  under  such  provisions:  Provided,  however, 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  contracts,  agreements,  grants,  loans, 
or  other  assistance  to  an%  institution  of  higher  education  in  existence  on 
the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act.” 

NOTICES 

Sec.  17.  Section  209  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  196 4  is  /U 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  by  in- '  | 
serting  after  subsection  (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(d)  When  the  Director  receives  an  application  from  a  private  nonprofit 
agency  for  a  community  action  program  to  be  carried  on  in  a  community 
in  which  there  is  a  community  action  agency  carrying  on  a  number  of 
component  programs,  he  shall,  within  five  days,  give  notice  to  such  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the  comm  unity 
is  located  of  the  receipt  of  such  application.  When  the  Director  determines 
that  a  separate  contract  or  grant  is  desirable  and  practical  and  that  good 
cause  has  been  shown,  he  is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  directly  to,  or  to 
contract  directly  with,  such  agency.” 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS — PAYMENTS;  FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec.  18.  Section  216(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,” . 
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ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS — TEACHER  TRAINING 

Sec.  19.  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  11  From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title ”  in  section  213(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  f  From  so  much 
of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  as  is  not 
reserved  pursuant  to  section  218”;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  218  as  section  219  and  inserting 
immediately  after  section  217  the  following  new  section  218: 

“TEACHER  TRAINING  PROJECTS 

“Sec.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  reserved  and 
used  by  the  Director  to  provide  (directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities,  Stute  or  local  educational  agencies, 
or  other  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organiza¬ 
tions  to  provide,  training  to  persons  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  as 
instructors  for  individuals  described  in  section  212,  with  such  stipends 
and  allowances,  if  any  (including  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses), 
for  persons  undergoing  such  training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Director 
may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  determine.” 

VOLUNTARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

Sec.  20.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of  section  220(a)  of  part  C  thereof. 

Amendments  to  Title  III — Special  Programs  To  Combat  Poverty 

in  Rural  Areas 

Sec.  21.  Title  III  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “ Grants  and”  in  the  heading,  and  by  striking  out 
the  dash  after  the  word  “make”  in  the  first  subsequent  sentence  and  the 
subsequent  number  “(1)” . 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION - PROHIBITION  OF  LOANS  TO  ASSIST 

MANUFACTURING 

Sec.  22.  Section  305(f)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  proviso:  “:  Provided,  : That  packing,  canning,  cooking, 
freezing,  or  other  processing  used  in  preparing  or  marketing  edible  farm 
products,  including  dairy  products,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  ^  manu¬ 
facturing  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  results  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  or  different  substance” . 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  MIGRANT  AND  SEASONALLY  EMPLOYED  AGRICULTURAL 

EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  23.  Section  311  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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“migrants  and  seasonally  employed  agricultural  employees 

“Sec.  311.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  develop  and  implement  a 
vrogram  of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State  and  local 
agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions,  and  cooperatives  in  establishing, 
administering,  and  operating  programs  which  will  meet,  or  substantially 
and  primarily  contribute  to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of  migratory 
workers  and  seasonal  farm  laborers  and  their  families  in  the  fields  of 
housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  children.” 

INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO  DAIRY  FARMERS 

Sec.  24-  Section  331  (c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  “January  31,  1965”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “June  30,  1966”. 

Amendment  to  Title  V — Work  Experience  Program 

Sec.  25.  Section  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  A 
amended  ( 1 )  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new'* 
sentence:  “Workers  in  farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200  net  family 
income  shall  be  considered  unemployed  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.”, 
and  {2)  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  the  following :  “for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1965,” . 

Amendments  to  Title  VI — Administration  and  Coordination 

VISTA  VOLUNTEERS - ASSIGNMENT;  APPLICATION  OF  OTHER  PROVISIONS 

AND  FEDERAL  LAWS 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  everything  in  paragraph  (2) 
following  the  clause  designation  “(C)”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“in  connection  with  programs  or  activities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a 
character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act.” 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)(1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirma¬ 
tion  in  the  form  prescribed  by  section  104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions 
of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with  - 
respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but,  except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  em- 
ployees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compen¬ 
sation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

.  “(£)  All  volunteers  during  training  and  such  volunteers  as  are  as¬ 
signed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed  Fed¬ 
eral  employees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  sec¬ 
tion  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of  the  com¬ 
putation  described  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  section  106(c)  the  monthly 
pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance 
salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.” 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  27.  Section  605  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  “fourteen”  in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “twenty” . 
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PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

Sec.  28.  Part  A  oj  title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  196 4 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end,  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“programs  for  the  elderly  poor 

“Sec.  610.  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  whenever  feasible  the 
special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  in  the  development, 
conduct,  and  administration  of  programs  under  this  Act.” 

AFFIDAVITS 

Sec.  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  616  thereof  and  substituting  a  new  section  616,  as 
follows: 

“ TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

“Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  appropriations  under 
any  title  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated 
or  allocated  from  any  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Direc¬ 
tor  to  carry  out  programs  or  activities  under  any  such  title  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  and  used  by  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  or 
activities  under  any  other  such  title;  but  no  such  transfer  shall  result  in 
increasing  the  amounts  otherwise  available  under  any  title  by  more  than 
10  per  centum.” 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  30.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  131  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “three” . 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $413 ,500, 000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  \auo»^ 

(b) (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  221  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three” . 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum.  of  $340,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $850,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Conaress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  tavo** 

(c) (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  321  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. ^ 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  here¬ 
after  authorize  by  law.” 
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(d)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  508  oj  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“ For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(e)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  615  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three” . 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  (other  than  for  purposes  of 
making  credits  to  the  revolving  fund  established  by  section  606(a)),  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1 967 ,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(f)  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BENEFITS  BETWEEN  RURAL  AND  URBAN  AREAS 

“Sec.  617.  The  Director  shall  adopt  appropriate  administrative 
measures  to  assure  that  benefits  of  this  Act  will  be  distributed  equitably 
between  residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas.” 

Amendment  to  National  Defense  Education  Act — Moratorium 
on  Student  Loans  to  VISTA  Volunteers 

Sec.  31.  (a)  Paragraph  (2) (A)  of  section  205(b)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  425(b)(2)(A))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “or”  before  “(Hi)”  and  by  inserting  before  the  proviso 
and  after  “ Peace  Corps  Act”  the  following:  “,  or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of 
three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
section  603  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964”. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan 
outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  without  the  consent  of  the 
then  obligee  institution. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Adam  C.  Powell 
John  Brademas, 

Hugh  L.  Carey, 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 

William  D.  Ford, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Pat  McNamara, 

Wayne  Morse, 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
Gaylord  Nelson, 

J.  K.  Javits, 

Winston  L.  Prouty, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF 

THE  HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substitute  text.  The  House  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed 
upon  in  conference  are  described  in  this  statement,  except  for  in¬ 
cidental  minor,  technical,  and  clarifying  changes.  References  to  the 
“Act”  are  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

JOB  CORPS — -DISPLACEMENT  OF  EMPLOYED  WORKERS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision,  which  had  no 
counterpart  in  the  House  bill,  which  prohibited  the  Director  from 
authorizing  a  Job  Corps  program  which  would  result  in  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services. 
The  conferees  have  agreed  upon  a  compromise  under  which  the  Direc¬ 
tor  is  required  to  prescribe  regulations  to  prevent  Job  Corps  programs 
from  displacing  presently  employed  workers  or  the  impairment  of 
existing  contracts  for  services. 

JOB  CORPS - PAYMENTS  TO  RECRUITERS 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  the  Director  from  making 
payments  to  any  individual  or  organization  for  the  service  of  referring 
candidates  for  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  or  names  of  such  candi¬ 
dates.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision.  The  confer¬ 
ence  report  contains  a  substitute  which  provides  that  the  Director 
shall  make  no  payments  to  any  individual  or  organization  solely  as 
compensation  for  the  service  of  referring  the  names  of  candidates  for 
the  Corps. 

OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE  BY  CUBAN  REFUGEES 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  permitting  Cuban  refugees  to  serve  in  the  Job  Corps  and  in 
work-training  programs  carried  on  under  part  B  of  title  I.  The 
Senate  amendment  also  provided  that  the  requirement^ that  Job  Corps 
enrollees  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  Cuban  refugees.  The  conference  substitute  in¬ 
cludes  this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - ACCESS  OF  PUBLIC  TO  INFORMATION 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  community  action  programs 
must  include  provisions  for  feasible  access  of  the  public  to  informa¬ 
tion,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  reasonable  opportunity  for  pub¬ 
lic  hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate  local  community  groups. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provision.  The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  Senate  provision,  except  that  the  word  “feasi¬ 
ble”  is  changed  to  “reasonable”. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS — TYPES  OF  PROGRAMS 

The  present  act  contains  examples  of  programs  which  fall  within 
the  purposes  of  community  action  programs.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  a,dded  to  the  list  the  fields  of  family  planning,  consumer  credit 
education,  and  consumer  debt  counseling  programs.  It  also  gave 
emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  list  is  merely  to  give  examples  by  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  programs  falling  within  the  purpose  of  the  part  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  the  listed  fields.  The  House  bill  contained  no/j 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  substitute  omits  the  listing  of  > 
additional  examples  of  types  of  permissible  programs.  It  adopts, 
however,  the  Senate  provision  insuring  that  the  listed  fields  are  not 
the  only  ones  in  which  programs  may  be  carried.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  omission  of 
the  Senate  provision  in  no  way  indicates  that  it  is  their  intention  or 
the  intention  of  the  Senate  conferees  to  discourage  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  these  programs.  Programs  in  these  fields  are  now 
being  carried  on  and  are  to  be  encouraged. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  CHRONICALLY  UNEMPLOYED  POOR 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  Director  to  make  grants  for 
special  programs  directed  at  the  needs  of  those  chronicalH  imemploved 
poor  persons  who  have  poor  employment  prospects,  and  are  unable, 
because  of  age  or  otherwise,  to  obtain  appropriate  employment  or 
training  assistance  under  other  programs.  These  programs,  in 
addition  to  other  services,  would  enable  such  persons  to  participate 
in  projects  for  the  betterment  or  beautification  of  the  community 
served  by  the  program,  including  activities  which  will  contribute  to  the/* 
management,  conservation,  or  development  of  natural  resources, '<1 
recreational  areas,  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  parks,  high¬ 
ways,  and  other  lands.  The  programs  must  be  conducted  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  standards  adequate  to  assure  that  the  program  is  in 
the  public  interest  and  otherwise  consistent  with  policies  applicable 
under  the  act  for  the  protection  of  employed  workers  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay  and  other  suitable  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment.  It  was  also  provided  that  $150,000,000  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  carrying  out  title  II  of  the  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
could  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision.  The  provisions  for  these  special  programs  are  retained  in 
the  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference.  However,  the  provision 
for  earmarking  a  portion  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  title  II  for 
this  purpose  was  not  retained. 
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GENERAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - SELF-HELP  HOUSING 

REHABILITATION 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision  requiring  the  Direc¬ 
tor  to  give  special  consideration  to  programs  which  would,  through 
self-help,  rehabilitate  substandard  housing  and  provide  instruction 
in  basic  skills  associated  with  such  rehabilitation.  This  provision  is 
not  included  in  the  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference.  However, 
programs  in  these  fields  are  now  being  carried  on  and  are  to  be  en¬ 
couraged. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  STATE  AGENCIES 

The  Senate  amendment  required  that  the  procedures  established 
by  the  Director  to  facilitate  participation  of  the  States  in  community 
action  programs  must  include  continuing  consultation  with  appro¬ 
priate  State  agencies  on  the  development,  conduct,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  such  programs.  The  House  bill  did  not  contain  any  com¬ 
parable  provision.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  provision, 
except  that  required  consultation  need  not  be  “continuing.” 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  PLANS 

The  present  act  provides  that  no  assistance  can  be  made  available 
for  work-training  programs  or  community  action  programs  until  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  to  be  carried  on  has  been 
given  notice  of  the  plan  for  the  assistance  and  has  not  disapproved 
it  within  30  days. 

The  House  bill  amended  this  provision  so  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
disapproval  of  a  plan  by  a  Governor,  the  Director  could  reconsider 
it,  and  if  he  found  it  fully  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  could  override  the  Governor’s 
disapproval. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  this  provision  of  the  act  and, 
in  lieu  thereof,  inserted  a  requirement  that  provision  be  made, 
pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Director,  for  an  informal 
public  hearing  at  the  Office  of  the  Director  upon  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  a  State  as  to  his  objections  to  any  application  from  such 
State  under  such  provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  is  like  the  Senate  amendment,  except 
that  the  hearing  need  not  be  public. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - PRIVATE  NONPROFIT  AGENCIES 

The  House  bill  provided  that  when  the  Director  receives  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  community  action  program  to  be  carried  out  in  a  community 
in  which  a  community  action  agency  is  carrying  on  a  program  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  component  programs,  he  must  give  notice  to  that 
agency.  The  Senate  amendment  added  a  requirement  that  the 
Director  also  give  notice  to  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  provided  that  when  the  Director  determines  that  a 
separate  contract  or  grant  is  desirable  and  practical  and  that  special 
cause  has  been  shown,  he  may  make  a  grant  directly  to,  or  contract 
directly  with,  such  agency. 

The  conference  substitute  includes  both  of  these  Senate  provisions, 
except  that  the  requirement  that  “special”  cause  must  be  shown 
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before  the  Director  may  contract  directly  has  been  altered  to  require 
“good”  cause  to  be  shown. 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provisions,  which  had  no  counter¬ 
part  in  the  House  bill,  relating  to  the  application  of  the  Hatch  Political 
Activities  Act  to  persons  employed  by  agencies  administering  or 
carrying  on  community  action  programs  and  to  persons  serving  in  the 
Vista  volunteers. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
their  insistence  on  the  exclusion  of  these  provisions  was  based  upon 
the  difficulty  of  applying  the  existing  statutory  restrictions  to  organi¬ 
zations  and  agencies  for  which  they  were  not  designed.  They  in  no 
way  intend  to  depart  from  the  principle  that  these  programs  must  be 
conducted  on  a  nonpolitical  basis,  free  of  any  activity  designed  to 
further  the  election  or  defeat  of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

VOLUNTARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

The  House  bill  struck  out  part  C  of  title  II  of  the  act  providing  for 
the  establishment  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  a  center  to 
encourage  voluntary  assistance  for  deserving  and  needy  children. 
The  Senate  amendment  retained  part  C.  but  deleted  the  provision 
undet  which  the  center  was  directed  to  collect  the  names  of  persons 
who  voluntarily  desire  to  assist  such  children  financially,  and  to 
obtain  information  concerning  deserving  and  needy  children  from 
social  welfare  agencies. 

The  conference  report  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO  DAIRY  FARMERS 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  until  June  30,  1966,  the  program 
provided  for  by  the  act  for  making  indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers  who  have  been  directed  to  remove  their  milk  from  com¬ 
mercial  markets  because  it  contained  residues  of  chemicals  registered 
and  approved  for  use  at  the  time  of  such  use.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  provision  to  the  act  stating  the 
intention  of  Congress  that  whenever  feasible  the  special  problems  of 
the  elderly  poor  should  be  considered  in  the  development,  conduct,  and 
administration  of  programs  under  the  act.  The  conference  report 
retains  this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  for  the  establishment  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  of  a  Task  Force  on  Programs  for  the 
Elderly  Poor.  The  conference  substitute  does  not  include  this 
provision. 
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TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  BETWEEN  TITLES 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  section  to  the  act  permitting  up  to 
10  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  title  to 
be  transferred  for  use  in  carrying  out  other  titles,  but  the  amount 
available  for  use  for  any  title  could  not  be  increased  by  more  than  1 0 
percent.  The  conference  substitute  includes  this  provision. 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BENEFITS  BETWEEN  URBAN  AND  RURAL 

AREAS 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Director  to  adopt  such  admin¬ 
istrative  measures  as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  benefits  of  the  act 
will  be  distributed  equitably  between  residents  of  rural  and  urban 
areas.  The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference  contains  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  provision  under  which  the  Director  is  required  to 
adopt  appropriate  administrative  measures  to  assure  such  equitable 
distribution. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1966  of 
$825,000,000  to  carry  out  title  I  of  the  act.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year  of  $535,000,000  for  such 
purpose.  The  amount  fixed  in  conference  is  $700,000,000. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1966  of 
$680,000,000  to  carry  out  title  II  of  the  act.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year  of  $880,000,000  for  such 
purpose.  The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the  appropriation  for 
such  purpose  for  such  year  of  $850,000,000. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
of  $70,000,000  to  carry  out  title  III.  The  Senate  amendment  author¬ 
ized  the  appropriation  for  such  year  of  $55,000,000  for  such  purpose. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate  figure. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
of  $300,000,000  to  carry  out  title  V.  The  Senate  amendment  au¬ 
thorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year  of  $150,000,000  for  such 
purpose.  The  conference  report  contains  the  Senate  figure. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966  of  $20,000,000  to  carry  out  title  VI.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year  of  $30,000,000  for  such 
purpose.  The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference  adopts  the 
Senate  figure. 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

John  Brademas, 

Hugh  L.  Carey 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 

William  D.  Ford, 

Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 
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Pool  with  Mr.  Battin. 

MrXDelaney  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Rooney  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Cellar  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mrs.  Kellwwith  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Evins  \»f  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Carey  vroh  Mr.  Pirnie. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  ^ith  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Thomas  with 'Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.'tflansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr\Martin  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Ryai 
Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Pur&ell. 

Mr.  Poage  with  Mr.  Hagkn  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Lorifc  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  DIGGS  changed  hus,  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  MACKAY  changed  hisVote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tl 
table. 

EXPANDING  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  POWELL  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  under  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1001) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  hav¬ 
ing  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol¬ 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  ‘Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1965.’ 

“AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I - YOUTH  PROGRAMS 

“Job  Corps — Displacement  of  workers 
“Sec.  2.  Section  103  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  ‘Sec.  103.’  the  following  new  sentence: 
‘The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  prescribe  reg¬ 
ulations  to  prevent  programs  under  this 
part  from  displacing  presently  employed 
workers  or  the  impairment  of  existing  con¬ 
tracts  for  services.’ 

“Job  Corps — Payments  to  certain  individuals 
or  organisations  prohibited 
“Sec.  3.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  103  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  and  adding  after 
the  word  ‘terminated’  the  following:  ':  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  That  the  Director  shaU  make 
no  payments  to  any  individual  or  to  any  or¬ 
ganization  solely  as  compensation  for  the 
service  of  referring  the  names  of  candidates 
for  enrollment  in  the  Corps.’ 


“Job  Corps — Cuban  refugees 

"Sec.  4.  Section  104(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ‘For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  native  and 
citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a 
parolee  subsequent  to  January  1,  1959,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)  (5), 
respectively,  of  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act  shall  be  considered  a  permanent 
resident  of  the  United  States.’ 

“ Job  Corps — Enrollee  affidavits 

“Sec.  5.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  ‘(d)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  an 
enrollee  who  is  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba 
described  in  section  104(a)  of  this  Act)  must 
take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation 
in  the  following  form:  “I  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  its 
enemies  foreign  and  domestic.”  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  oath  or  affir¬ 
mation  required  under  this  subsection.’ 

“Job  Corps — Application  of  Federal 
Employees’  Compensation  Act 

“Sec.  6.  Section  106(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1965,  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“‘(A)  The  term  “performance  of  duty”  in 
the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while 
absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  in  an  activity 
(including  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  dur¬ 
ing  travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  au¬ 
thorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Corps.’ 

“Job  Corps — Enrollee  work  activities 

“Sec.  7.  Section  110  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  the  word  ‘male’  before  the  word  ‘enrol- 
lees’  in  the  first  sentence. 

“ Work  training  programs — Cuban  refugees 

“Sec.  8.  Section  114(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
‘For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  native 
and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant 
or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  1,  1959, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or 
212(d)(5),  respectively,  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  shall  be'  considered  a 
permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.’ 

“ Work  training  programs — Limitations  on 
Federal  assistance 

“Sec.  9.  The  first  sentence  of  section  115  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘two’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘three’,  and  by  striking  out  ‘, 
or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,’. 

“Work-study  programs — Limitations  on 
Federal  assistance 

“Sec.  10.  Section  124(f)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘two’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘three’,  and  by  striking  out  ‘or  June  30,  1966, 
whichever  is  later,’. 

“AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II - URBAN  AND  RURAL 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

" Community  action  programs — Public 
information 

“Sec.  11.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘and’  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) ,  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘,  and’, 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  paragraph: 

••  ‘(5)  which  includes  provision  for  rea¬ 


sonable  access  of  the  public  to  information 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  reasonable 
opportunity  for  public  hearings  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  appropriate  local  community  groups, 
and  reasonable  public  access  to  books  and 
records  of  the  agency  or  agencies  engaged 
in  the  development,  conduct,  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  program,  in  accordance  with 
procedures  approved  by  the  Director.’ 

“Types  of  programs 

“Sec.  12.  The  last  sentence  of  section 
205(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  inserting  after  ‘includ¬ 
ing’  the  following:  ‘,  but  not  limited  to,’. 

“Special  programs  for  the  chronically 
unemployed  poor 

“Sec.  13.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  redesig¬ 
nating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and 
adding  after  subsection  (c)  a  new  subsection 
(d)  as  follows: 

“  ‘(d)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  under  this  section  for  special  pro¬ 
grams  (1)  which  involve  activities  directed 
to  the  needs  of  those  chronically  unemployed 
poor  who  have  poor  employment  prospects 
and  are  unable,  because  of  age  or  otherwise, 
to  secure  appropriate  employment  or  train¬ 
ing  assistance  under  other  programs,  (2) 
which,  in  addition  to  other  services  pro¬ 
vided,  will  enable  such  persons  to  participate 
in  projects  for  the  betterment  or  beautifica¬ 
tion  of  the  community  or  area  served  by  the 
program,  including  without  limitation  ac¬ 
tivities  which  will  contribute  to  the  man¬ 
agement,  conservaton,  or  development  of 
natural  resources,  recreational  areas.  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  government  parks, 
highways,  and  other  lands,  and  (3)  which 
are  conducted  in  accordance  with  standards 
adequate  to  assure  that  the  program  is  in 
the  public  interest  and  otherwise  consistent 
with  policies  applicable  under  this  Act  for 
the  protection  of  employed  workers  and  the 
maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay  and  other 
suitable  conditions  of  employment.’ 

"General  community  action  programs — 
Limitations  on  Federal  assistance 

“Sec.  14.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  208(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘two’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘three’,  and 
by  striking  out  ‘,  or  June  30,  1966,  which¬ 
ever  is  later,’. 

“(b)  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  and  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b) 
as  follows: 

“‘(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  pre¬ 
scribe  regulations  establishing  objective 
criteria  pursuant  to  which  assistance  may 
be  reduced  below  90  per  centum  for  such 
community  action  programs  or  components 
as  have  received  assistance  under  section 
205  for  a  period  prescribed  in  such  regula¬ 
tions.’ 

“(c)  Section  208(c)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  ‘The  re¬ 
quirement  imposed  by  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  determi¬ 
nations  covering  situations  where  a  literal 
application  of  such  requirement  would  re¬ 
sult  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise 
be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to 
be  achieved.’ 

“Participation  of  State  agencies 

“Sec.  15.  Section  209(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  period  the  following: 
‘including,  but  not  limited  to,  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  agencies  on  the  de¬ 
velopment,  conduct,  and  administration  of 
such  programs’. 
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"Disapproval  of  plans 
"Sec.  16.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

*“(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
part  B  of  title  I  and  title  II  of  this  Act,  rea¬ 
sonable  provision  shall  be  made,  pursuant  to 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Director,  for  an 
informal  hearing  at  the  Office  of  the  Director 
upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  a  State 
as  to  his  objections  to  any  application  from 
such  State  under  such  provisions:  Provided, 
however,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  contracts,  agreements,  grants,  loans,  or 
other  assistance  to  any  institution  of  higher 
education  in  existence  on  the  date  of  the 
approval  of  this  Act.' 

"Notices 

“Sec.  17.  Section  209  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  redesig¬ 
nating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  ( e )  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection: 

"'(d)  When  the  Director  receives  an  ap¬ 
plication  from  a  private  nonprofit  agency  for 
a  community  action  program  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  community  in  which  there  is  a  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  carrying  on  a  number 
of  component  programs,  he  shall,  within 
five  days,  give  notice  to  such  community 
action  agency  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 
in  which  the  community  is  located  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  such  application.  When  the  Direc¬ 
tor  determines  that  a  separate  contract  or 
grant  is  desirable  and  practical  and  that  good 
cause  has  been  shown,  he  is  authorized  to 
make  a  grant  directly  to,  or  to  contract  di¬ 
rectly  with,  such  agency.' 

"Adult  basic  education  programs — Pay¬ 
ments;  Federal  share 
"Sec.  18.  Section  216(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘and  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,’. 

"Adult  basic  education  programs — Teacher 
training 

"Sec.  19.  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  ‘Prom  the  sums  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  out  this  title’  in  section 
213(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘From 
so  much  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allo¬ 
cated  to  carry  out  this  part  as  is  not  reserved 
pursuant  to  section  218;  and  - 

“(2)  by  redesignating  section  218  as  section 
219  and  inserting  immediately  after  section 
217  the  following  new  section  218: 

"‘Teacher  training  projects 
“  ‘Sec.  218.  Not  to  exceed  6  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry 
out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  re¬ 
served  and  used  by  the  Director  to  provide 
(directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities,  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  or  other  appropriate 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  orga¬ 
nizations  to  provide,  training  to  persons  en¬ 
gaged  or  preparing  to  engage  as  instructors 
for  individuals  described  in  section  212,  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any  (includ¬ 
ing  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses),  for 
persons  undergoing  such  training  and  their 
dependents  as  the  Director  may  by  or  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulation  determine.’ 

“Voluntary  assistance  program  for  needy 
children 

"Sec.  20.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  of  section  220(a)  of 
part  C  thereof. 

"amendments  to  title  in - SPECIAL  programs 

TO  COMBAT  poverty  in  rural  areas 
"Sec.  21.  Title  in  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘Grants  and’  in  the  heading,  and  by 
striking  out  the  dash  after  the  word  ‘make’ 


in  the  first  subsequent  sentence  and  the 
subsequent  number  ‘  ( 1 )  ’. 

“Cooperative  association — Prohibition  of 
loans  to  assist  manufacturing 
“Sec.  22.  Section  306(f)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  proviso:  ‘:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  packing,  canning,  cooking,  freez¬ 
ing,  or  other  processing  used  in  preparing  or 
marketing  edible  farm  products,  including 
dairy  products,  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
manufacturing  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  results  in  the  creation  of  a  new  or 
different  substance’. 

"Assistance  for  migrant  and  seasonally 
employed  agricultural  employees 
“Sec.  23.  Section  311  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  ‘Migrants  and  seasonally  employed 
agricultural  employees 
“  ‘Sec.  311.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
develop  and  implement  a  program  of  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State 
and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  cooperatives  in  establishing, 
administering,  and  operating  programs 
which  will  meet,  or  substantially  and  pri¬ 
marily  contribute  to  meeting,  the  special 
needs  of  migratory  workers  and  seasonal 
farm  laborers  and  their  families  in  the  fields 
of  housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day 
care  of  children.’ 

"Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
“Sec.  24.  Section  331(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  ‘January  31,  1965,’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  ‘June  30, 1966’. 

“AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  V - WORK  EXPERIENCE 

PROGRAM 

"Sec.  25.  Section  502  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  (1)  by 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  ‘Workers  in  farm 
families  with  less  than  $1,200  net  family 
income  shall  be  considered  unemployed  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title.’,  and  (2)  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  of  the  last  sentence  the  following: 
‘for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,’. 

“AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI - ADMINISTRATION 

AND  COORDINATION 

"Vista  volunteers — Assignment;  application 
of  other  provisions  and  Federal  laws 
"Sec.  26.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  striking  out  everything  in 
paragraph  (2)  following  the  clause  designa¬ 
tion  ‘(C)’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘in 
connection  with  programs  or  activities  au¬ 
thorized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  Act.’ 

“(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“‘(d)(1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  section  104(d)  of  this  Act, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to 
Federal  employment,  including  those  relat¬ 
ing  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation, 
and  Federal  employee  benefits: 

“‘(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and 
such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent 
as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section 
106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except 
that  for  purposes  of  the  computation  des¬ 
cribed  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section  106(c) 
the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the  en¬ 
trance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949.’ 
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“National  advisory  council 

"Sec.  27.  Section  605  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
‘fourteen’  in  the  second  sentence  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘twenty’. 

"Programs  for  the  elderly  poor 

"Sec.  28.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"  ‘Programs  for  the  elderly  poor 

“  ‘Sec.  610.  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  whenever  feasible  the  special  problems 
of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  in  the 
development,  conduct,  and  administration  of 
programs  under  this  Act.’ 

“Affidavits 

"Sec.  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  section  616  thereof  and  substituting 
a  new  section  616  as  follows: 

"  ‘Transfer  of  funds 

“  ‘Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
on  appropriations  under  any  title  of  this 
Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Director  to  carry  out  programs  or  activities 
under  any  such  title  may  be  transferred  and 
used  by  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  programs  or  activities  under  any  other 
such  title;  but  no  such  transfer  shall  result 
in  increasing  the  amounts  otherwise  avail¬ 
able  under  any  title  by  more  than  10  per 
centum.’ 

"Authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  30.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  131  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘two’  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘three’. 

“(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
$412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $700,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.’ 

“(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  221 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘two’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘three’. 

“(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$340,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $850,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.’ 

“(c)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  321  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘two’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘three’. 

“(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $55,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  ap¬ 
propriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.’ 

“(d)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  503 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘two’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘three’. 

"(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  here¬ 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the 
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fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  ap¬ 
propriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.’ 

"(e)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  615 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘two’ 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘three’. 

“(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title  (other  than 
for  purposes  of  making  credits  to  the  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  established  by  section  606(a)), 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $30,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.’ 

“(f)  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  Is  further  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

« ‘ Distribution  of  Benefits  Between  Rural 
and  Urban  Areas 

“  ‘Sec.  617.  The  Director  shall  adopt  ap¬ 
propriate  administrative  measures  to  assure 
that  benefits  of  this  Act  will  be  distributed 
equitably  between  residents  of  rural  and 
urban  areas.’ 

“amendment  to  national  defense  educa¬ 
tion  ACT - MORATORIUM  ON  STUDENT  LOANS 

TO  VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 

“Sec.  31.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section 
205(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  425(b)(2)(A))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘or’  before  ‘ (111)  ’  and 
by  Inserting  before  the  proviso  and  after 
‘Peace  Corps  Act’  the  following:  ',  or  (iv)  not 
in  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the  bor¬ 
rower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under  sec¬ 
tion  603  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964’. 

“(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  without  the 
consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

John  Brademas, 

Hugh  L.  Carey, 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 

Sam  Gibbons, 

William  D.  Ford, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Pat  McNamara, 

Wayne  Morse, 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
Gaylord  Nelson, 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 

Winston  L.  Prouty, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the 
war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec¬ 
ommended  in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text.  The  House  re¬ 
cedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate,  with  an  amendment 
which  is  a  substitute  for  both  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  substitute  agreed  upon  in  confer¬ 
ence  are  described  in  this  statement,  except 
for  incidental  minor,  technical,  and  clarify¬ 
ing  changes.  References  to  the  “Act”  are  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 


job  corps — displacement  of  employed 

WORKERS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision,  which  had  no  counterpart  in  the 
House  bill,  which  prohibited  the  Director 
from  authorizing  a  Job  Corps  program  which 
would  result  in  the  displacement  of  em¬ 
ployed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts 
for  services.  The  conferees  have  agreed  upon 
a  compromise  under  which  the  Director  is 
required  to  prescribe  regulations  to  prevent 
Job  Corps  programs  from  displacing  present¬ 
ly  employed  workers  or  the  impairment  of 
existing  contracts  for  services. 

JOB  CORPS - PAYMENTS  TO  RECRUITERS 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  the  Di¬ 
rector  from  making  payments  to  any  individ¬ 
ual  or  organization  for  the  service  of  refer¬ 
ring  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the  Job 
Corps  or  names  of  such  candidates.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  conference  report  contains  a  substitute 
which  provides  that  the  Director  shall  make 
no  payments  to  any  individual  or  organiza¬ 
tion  solely  as  compensation  for  the  service 
of  referring  the  names  of  candidates  for  the 
Corps. 

OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE  BY  CUBAN  REFUGEES 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  contained  a  provision  permitting  Cuban 
refugees  to  serve  in  the  Job  Corps  and  in 
work-training  programs  carried  on  under 
part  B  of  title  I.  The  Senate  amendment 
also  provided  that  the  requirement  that  Job 
Corps  enrollees  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  Cuban  refugees.  The  conference 
substitute  includes  this  provision  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS— ACCESS  OF 
PUBLIC  TO  INFORMATION 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  must  include  pro¬ 
visions  for  feasible  access  of  the  public  to 
information,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
reasonable  opportunity  for  public  hearings 
at  the  request  of  appropriate  local  com¬ 
munity  groups.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  Senate  provision,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  word  “feasible”  is  changed  to 
“reasonable”. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - TYPES  OF 

PROGRAMS 

The  present  act  contains  examples  of  pro¬ 
grams  which  fall  within  the  purposes  of 
community  action  programs.  The  Senate 
amendment  added  to  the  list  the  fields  of 
family  planning,  consumer  credit  education, 
and  consumer  debt  counseling  programs.  It 
also  gave  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  list 
is  merely  to  give  examples  by  providing  that 
the  programs  falling  within  the  purpose  of 
the  part  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
the  listed  fields.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conference 
substitute  omits  the  listing  of  additional 
examples  of  types  of  permissible  programs. 
It  adopts,  however,  the  Senate  provision  in¬ 
suring  that  the  listed  fields  are  not  the  only 
ones  in  which  programs  may  be  carried.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  the  omission  of  the 
Senate  provision  in  no  way  indicates  that 
it  is  their  intention  or  the  intention  of  the 
Senate  conferees  to  discourage  the  continua¬ 
tion  and  expansion  of  these  programs.  Pro¬ 
grams  in  these  fields  are  now  being  carried 
on  and  are  to  be  encouraged. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  CHRONICALLY 
UNEMPLOYED  POOR 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Director  to  make  grants  for  special  programs 
directed  at  the  needs  of  those  chronically 
unemployed  poor  persons  who  have  poor  em¬ 
ployment  prospects,  and  are  unable,  because 


of  age  or  otherwise  to  obtain  appropriate 
employment  or  training  assistance  under 
other  programs.  These  programs,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  services,  would  enable  such 
persons  to  participate  in  projects  for  the 
betterment  or  beautification  of  the  com¬ 
munity  served  by  the  program,  including  ac¬ 
tivities  which  will  contribute  to  the  man¬ 
agement,  conservation,  or  development  cf 
natural  resources,  recreation'al  areas.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  parks,  highways, 
and  other  lands.  The  programs  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  accordance  with  standards  ade¬ 
quate  to  assure  that  the  program  is  in  the 
public  interest  and  otherwise  consistent  with 
policies  applicable  under  the  act  for  the 
protection  of  employed  workers  and  the 
maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay  and  other 
suitable  conditions  of  employment.  It  was 
also  provided  that  $150  million  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  title  II  of  the 
act  for  the  fiscal  year'  1966  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
similar  provision.  The  provisions  for  these 
special  programs  are  retained  in  the  sub¬ 
stitute  agreed  upon  in  conference.  However, 
the  provision  for  earmarking  a  portion  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  title  n  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  not  retained. 

GENERAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS— SELF- 
HELP  HOUSING  REHABILITATION 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  requiring  the  Director  to  give  special 
consideration  to  programs  which  would, 
through  self-help,  rehabilitate  substandard 
housing  and  provide  instruction  in  basic 
skills  associated  with  such  rehabilitation. 
This  provision  is  not  included  in  the  substi¬ 
tute  agreed  upon  in  conference.  However, 
programs  in  these  fields  are  now  being  car¬ 
ried  on  and  are  to  be  encouraged. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  STATE  AGENCIES 

The  Senate  amendment  required  that  the 
procedures  established  by  the  Director  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  participation  of  the  States  in  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  must  include  con¬ 
tinuing  consultation  with  appropriate  State 
agencies  on  the  development,  conduct,  and 
administration  of  such  programs.  The  House 
bill  did  not  contain  any  comparable  provi¬ 
sion.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  this 
provision,  except  that  required  consultation 
need  not  be  continuing. 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  PLANS 

The  present  act  provides  that  no  assist¬ 
ance  can  be  made  available  for  work-train¬ 
ing  programs  or  community  action  programs 
until  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  they 
are  to  be  carried  on  has  been  given  notice 
of  the  plan  for  the  assistance  and  has  not 
disapproved  it  within  30  days. 

The  House  bill  amended  this  provision  so 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  disapproval  of  a 
plan  by  a  Governor,  the  Director  could  re¬ 
consider  it,  and  if  he  found  it  fully  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  could  override 
the  Governor’s  disapproval. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  this 
provision  of  the  act  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  in¬ 
serted  a  requirement  that  provision  be  made, 
pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Di¬ 
rector,  for  an  informal  public  hearing  at  the 
Office  of  the  Director  upon  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  a  State  as  to  his  objections  to 
any  application  from  such  State  under  such 
provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  is  like  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment,  except  that  the  hearing  need 
not  be  public. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - PRIVATE  NON¬ 

PROFIT  AGENCIES 

The  House  bill  provided  that  when  the  Di¬ 
rector  receives  an  application  for  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  to  be  carried  out  in 
a  community  in  which  a  community  action 
agency  is  carrying  on  a  program  consisting 
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of  several  component  pregram",  he  must  give 
notice  to  that  agency.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  added  a  requirement  that  the  Director 
also  give  notice  to  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  that 
when  the  Director  determines  that  a  separate 
contract  or  grant  Is  desirable  and  practical 
and  that  special  cause  has  been  shown,  he 
may  make  a  grant  directly  to,  or  contract  di¬ 
rectly  with,  such  agency. 

The  conference  substitute  includes  both 
of  these  Senate  provisions,  except  that  the 
requirement  that  special  cause  must  be 
shown  before  the  Director  may  contract  di¬ 
rectly  has  been  altered  to  require  good  cause 
to  be  shown. 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi¬ 
sions,  which  had  no  counterpart  in  the 
House  bill,  relating  to  the  application  of 
the  Hatch  Political  Activities  Act  to  persons 
employed  by  agencies  administering  or  carry¬ 
ing  on  community  action  programs  and  to 
persons  serving  in  the  Vista  volunteers. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  their  insistence 
on  the  exclusion  of  these  provisions  was 
based  upon  the  difficulty  of  applying  the 
existing  statutory  restrictions  to  organiza¬ 
tions  and  agencies  for  which  they  were  not 
designed.  They  in  no  way  intend  any  re¬ 
treat  from  the  principle  that  these  programs 
must  be  conducted  in  a  completely  impartial 
manner,  free  of  any  partisan  political  activ¬ 
ity  or  any  activity  designed  to  further  the 
election  or  defeat  of  any  candidate  for  pub¬ 
lic  office. 

VOLUNTARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEEDY 
CHILDREN 

The  House  13111  struck  out  part  C  of  title 
II  of  the  act  providing  for  the  establishment 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  a  cen¬ 
ter  to  encourage  voluntary  assistance  for  de¬ 
serving  and  needy  children.  The  Senate 
amendment  retained  part  C,  but  deleted  the 
provision  under  which  the  center  was  di¬ 
rected  to  collect  the  names  of  persons  who 
voluntarily  desire  to  assist  such  children 
financially,  and  to  obtain  information  con¬ 
cerning  deserving  and  needy  children  from 
social  welfare  agencies.  The  conference  re¬ 
port  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO  DAIRY  FARMERS 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  until 
June  30,  1966,  the  program  provided  for  by 
the  act  for  making  indemnity  payments  to 
dairy  farmers  who  have  been  directed  to 
remove  their  milk  from  commercial  markets 
because  it  contained  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  at  the  time 
of  such  use.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  provision 
to  the  act  stating  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  whenever  feasible  the  special  problems 
of  the  elderly  poor  should  be  considered  in 
the  development,  conduct,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  programs  under  the  act.  The  confer¬ 
ence  report  retains  this  provision  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  for 
the  establishment  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  of  a  Task  Force  on  Programs  for 
the  Elderly  Poor.  The  conference  substitute 
does  not  include  this  provision. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  BETWEEN  TITLES 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  section  to 
the  act  permitting  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any 
title  to  be  transferred  for  use  in  carrying  out 
other  titles,  but  the  amount  available  for  use 
for  any  title  could  not  be  increased  by  more 
than  10  percent.  The  conference  substitute 
includes  this  provision. 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BENEFITS  BETWEEN 
URBAN  AND  RURAL  AREAS 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Direc¬ 
tor  to  adopt  such  administrative  measures  as 


are  necessary  to  assure  that  benefits  of  the 
act  will  be  distributed  equitably  between  resi¬ 
dents  of  rural  and  urban  areas.  The  sub¬ 
stitute  agreed  upon  in  conference  contains  a 
modification  of  the  Senate  provision  under 
which  the  Director  is  required  to  adopt  ap¬ 
propriate  administrative  measures  to  assure 
such  equitable  distribution. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  fiscal  year  1966  of  $825,000,000  to 
carry  out  title  I  of  the  act.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  appropriation 
for  such  year  of  $535,000,000  for  such  pur¬ 
pose.  The  amount  fixed  in  conference  is 
$700,000,000. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  fiscal  year  1966  of  $680,000,000  to 
carry  out  title  II  of  the  act.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  appropriation  for 
such  year  of  $880,000,000  for  such  purpose. 
The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the 
appropriation  for  such  purpose  for  such  year 
of  $850,000,000. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  of  $70,000,000  to 
carry  out  title  III.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year 
of  $55,000,000  for  such  purpose.  The  con¬ 
ference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate  figure. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  of  $300,000,000  to 
carry  out  title  V.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year 
of  $150,000,000  for  such  purpose.  The  con¬ 
ference  report  contains  the  Senate  figure. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  of  $20,000,000  to 
carry  out  title  VI.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year  of 
$30,000,000  for  such  purpose.  The  substitute 
agreed  upon  in  conference  adopts  the  Sen¬ 
ate  figure. 

Adam  Powell, 

John  Brademas, 

Hugh  L.  Carey, 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 

Sam  Gibbons, 

William  D.  Ford, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


GENERAL  /LEAVE  TO  fiXTEND 

Mr.  ASPJNALL.  Mr.  SpeakelL  I  ask 
unanimou/ consent  that  all  Members  de¬ 
siring  to/ao  so  may  have  5  legislativeSiays 
in  whiEn  to  extend  their  remarks  in' 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 
ie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  iiN 
is/6o  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

CORRECTION  OP  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  on 
rollcall  No.  280  yesterday  I  am  recorded 
as  absent.  I  was  present  and  answered 
to  my  name  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Record  and  Journal  be  corrected 
accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED  NATIONS  PARTICIPATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1903)  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act,  as  amended 
(63  Stat.  734-736). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill,  S.  1903,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  rid¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rrfle,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  .Fascell] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr./GROSs]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minute 

The  Chair  recognizes /the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mjx  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  asY  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ene  subject  matter  of 
this  bill  is  relatively  simple  and  yet  very 
important. 

Mr.  Chairn/an,  S.  1903  contains  two 
basic  provisions : 

In  section  1,  the  bill  amends  subsec¬ 
tions  (ay,  (b),  and  (d)  of  section  2  of 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  to 
provjde  greater  flexibility  in  the  assign- 
persons  appointed  to  represent 
United  States  in  the  principal  organs 
United  Nations  and  in  such  organs, 
commissions,  or  other  bodies  of  the  U.N. 
as  are  concerned  with  nuclear  energy 
or  disarmament. 

There  are  at  present  five  persons  who 
fit  that  definition  and  who  would  be 
affected  by  this  legislation.  They  are  the 
principal  U.S.  representative  to  the 
United  Nations:  his  deputy;  the  deputy 
U.S.  representative  to  the  Security 
Council;  and  U.S.  representatives  to  the 
Trusteeship  Council  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

The  bill  does  not  increase  the  number 
of  these  principal  appointees  to  the 
United  Nations.  It  does  not  change  or 
lessen  the  requirement  that  each  and 
every  one  of  them  has  to  be  appointed 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

What  the  bill  does,  however,  is  to  give 
the  principal  U.S.  representative  to 
the  United  Nations  more  discretion  and 
authority  to  use  his  four  principal  assist¬ 
ants  as  he  sees  fit  to  carry  out  the  task 
of  representing  our  country  in  the  United 
rations. 

it  present,  only  three  of  the  five  per- 
sonk  we  are  talking  about  may  repre¬ 
sent  \he  United  States  in  the  Security 
Councn;  and  only  two  of  them  may  rep¬ 
resent  oW'  country  both  in  the  Security 
Council  a^d  in  the  other  principal  or¬ 
gans  and  \pmmissions  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  remaining  two  appointees 
are  frozen  in  \heir  positions:  they  can 
only  serve  in  the^Trusteeship  Council  and 
in  the  Economic  \nd  Social  Council  re¬ 
spectively. 

S.  1903  would  change  this.  It  would 
enable  Ambassador  Goldberg  to  use  all 
four  of  his  principal  associates  on  a  flex¬ 
ible  basis  to  advance  our  national  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  various  organs  apd  bodies  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Now  let  me  comment  briefly  a^out  sec¬ 
tion  2  of  S.  1903. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  raiOe  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  representative  to 
the  European  office  of  the  United 
tions  in  Geneva  to  the  rank  of  statutor 
Ambassador. 
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HIGHLIGHTS :  House  voted  to  recommit  conference  reps^T  on  hill  ho  expand  poverty 
To  gram.  Rep.  Langen  criticized/administration1 s  agricultural  foreign  trade 
policies.  Senate  committee  reported  resolution  to  establish  annual  National 
Farmers  Week.  Senate  committee  voted  to  report  wild  rivers  bill. 


HOUSE 

1.  POVERTY.  By  a  vote  of  209  ho  180,  agreed  to  a  motion  by  Rep.  Ayres  to  recommit 

the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  8283 ,  ho  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  ly64,  to 
conferees  with  instructions  to  insist  on  language  of  the  House  bill  which  re¬ 
tains  the  veto  power  of  State  Governors  over  community  action  programs  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs,  pp.  23072-8,  23134 

2.  DEFENCE  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Received  the  conference  report  on  this  bill,\H.  R. 
93^1  (H.  Rept.  1006 )(pp.  23071-2,  23157).  The  Senate  amendment  to  authorise 

ae  Defense  Department  to  purchase  milk  for  enlisted  personnel  which  was  prKr 


■ 


statement  that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  intended  to  offer  a 
motion  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  a  technical  correction  to  t: 
legal  \itat  ion .  , 


EIFORMATldN.  Passed  with  amendment  S.  1483,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  to  promote  progress 
and  scholarship  in  the  humanities  and  the  arts,  after  substituting  -She  language 
of  a  similar NdHI,  H.  R.  9460,  which  had  been  passed  earlier  with/amendment. 

H.  R.  9460  was\tabled.  pp.  23078-124 


4.  FISHERIES.  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
H.  R.  23,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  init/iate  a  program  for 
the  conservation,  development,  and  enhancement  of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish 
in  cooperation  with  testates  (H.  Rept.  1007).  p.  23157, 


5.  TRADE  FAIRS.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  resolutions  /for  the  consideration  of 
H.  R.  30,  to  provide  for  W-  S.  participation  in  the  /nter -American  Cultural 


and  Trade  Center  in  Dade  C8unty,  Fla.,  and  H.  R.  93^7,  to  provide  for  U.  S. 
participation  in  the  HemisFair  I968  Exposition  to/oe  held  at  San  Antonio,  Tex., 


p.  23157 


.  PERoONNEL.  A  subcommittee  of  the\Post  Office  /nd  Civil  Service  Committee 
approved  for  consideration  of  the\full  commi/ttee  H.  R.  514-7,  to  amend  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  so  as  to  permit  certain  additional  health 
benefits  plans  to  come  within  the  pU^vie\/of  the  Act.  p.  D925 


7.  TARIFFS,  HARDWOODS .  The  Ways  and  Means/Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  H.  R.  7723,  to  amendf  thfe  U.  S.  Tariff  Schedules  to  suspend 
the  duty  on  certain  tropical  hardwq/ds.  \.  D925 


*  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Langen  state#'  that  "a  mo^e  realistic  U.  S.  agricultural 
oreign  trade  policy  would  contribute  much  to\the  correction  of  our  domestic 
arm  problems,  and  inserted  a?  statement  of  thX. House  Republican  Task  Force 


administration's  foreign  agricultural  trade 


on  Agriculture  critical  of  tj 
policies,  pp.  23140-1 

Rep.  Lipscomb  stated  bfeiat  "the  administration’s  \ecision  to  gend  a  high 
level  trade  mission  to  Romania  and  Poland  is  a  tragi\ mistake. "  p.  23133 


c 


y.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  Rep^/Brademas  expressed  concern  over  iXcent  hurricane  and  tor¬ 
nado  damage  and  urged  enactment  of  "new  legislation  to  provide  additional 
assistance  for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster."  pp.  23128-9 


10 ■  WATER  RESOURCES. /Rep.  Udall  urged  enactment  of  legislation  t\ authorize  the 
Lower  Colorado/River  Basin  project,  pp,  23126-8 

Reps.  Rosenthal  and  Ottinger  urged  increased  efforts  for  the\development 
and  protect/on  of  water  resources  in  the  Northeast,  pp.  23144-6/23149-50 
Rep.  Monagan  spoke  in  support  of  enactment  of  S.  4,  the  proposed  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  p.  23149 


L1'  E!waS‘  o^~tPP°lnted  on  H-  R-  9567,  the  proposed  HigheAEduca- 

tion/Act  of  1965  (p.  23071).  Senate  conferees  have  already  been  appointed. 


/+"?PEi(I1IG1‘  0Recflved  from  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  a  semi-annual 
statistical  Supplement  Stockpile  Report,  p.  23157 


12. 
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PolicKor  other  authorized  personnel,  shall  be 
subjecVto  arrest  and  prosecution. 

The  House  Office  Building  Commission, 

\  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  aiuk  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

\  Emanuel  Celler, 

'Charles  E.  Goodell, 

\  Members. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  DANIELS,  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  \o  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.R.  9567),  to 
strengthen  the  educational  resources  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  financial  assistance  fo\  students  in 
postsecondary  and  higher  education,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  aiaagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment  and  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  l*few 
Jersey?  \ 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the,, 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Powell, 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Messrs. 
Roosevelt,  Brademas,  Carey,  Dent,  Gib¬ 
bons,  Ayres,  Griffin,  Quie,  and  Reid  of 
New  York. 


PERMISSION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  AP¬ 
PROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  REPORT  ON  DEFENSE  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  APPROPRIATION  BILL 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  bill  H.R.  9221,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  1006) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9221)  “making  appropriations  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purposes,” 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference/ 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recon /- 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ment  numbered  61.  / 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  11/12,  13,  17, 

18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  26,  27,  36,  29,  30,  32, 

33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41/42,  43,  44,  45, 

46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58, 

and  59;  and  agree  to  the  sajne. 

Amendment  numbered  /4 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  mmibered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  Amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  .proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert  “$1,136,000,000”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  sam^f 

Amendment /lumbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  i/s  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  then Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  samfe  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  ipsert  “$125,000,000”;  and  the  Senate 
agree/xo  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  60 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
j/ent  of  the  Senate  numbered  60,  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 

“Sec.  638.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of 
a  grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  research  project 
an  amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire 
cost  of  such  project.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  63 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  63,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend¬ 
ment  insert: 

“Sec.  640.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Special  Training  Enlistment  Program 
(STEP) .” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  64 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  64,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  number  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert:  “641”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

V  The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis¬ 
agreement  amendments  numbered  8,  10,  16, 
24^31,  and  62. 

\  George  Mahon,  . 

\  Robert  L.  Sikes,  / 

\  Jamie  L.  Whitten,  / 

\  Daniel  J.  Flood,  / 

\  Albert  Thomas,  / 

\  John  J.  McFall,  / 

\  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb/ 

NMelvin  R.  Laird,  / 

WILLIAM  E.  MlNSlfALL, 

FKinsTK  T.  Bow,  / 

Managers  bn  the  PartAif  the  House. 
JohnNstennk, 

Rich AMi  B /Russell, 

Carl  HaVkn, 

Lister  Jmei, 

John  McClellan, 

Allen  J.  Ellbnder, 

Hajoiy  Flood  Bwrd, 

L/verett  Saltonktall, 

/Milton  R.  Youngv 
/ Margaret  Chase  Smuh, 
Maiyagers  on  the  Part  of  the\enate. 

/  Statement  \ 

The  /nanagers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou^P  at 
the  c/nference  on  the  disagreeing  votesyof 
the/two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9221)  making  appro\ 
priations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
vhe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendments;  namely : 

TITLE  I - MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Military  personnel.  Army 
Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $4,092,- 
291,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$4,096,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Deletes,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  House  language  relating  to  lim¬ 
itation  on  permanent  change  of  station 
travel. 

Amendment  No.  3 :  Deletes  word,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate,  correcting  introduction 
to  proviso. 

Military  personnel.  Navy 
Amendment  No.  4:  Deletes,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  House  language  relating  to  lim¬ 
itation  on  permanent  change  of  station 
travel. 

Military  personnel,  Marine  Corps 
Amendment  No.  5:  Deletes,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  House  language  relating  to 
limitation  on  permanent  change  of  station 
travel. 


Military  personnel,  Air  Force  / 

Amendment  No.  6:  Deletes,  as  proposed  hy 
the  Senate,  House  language  relating  /to 
limitation  on  permanent  change  of  station 
travel.  / 

Amendment  No.  7 :  Deletes  word,  s(s  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senate,  correcting  intr/duction 
to  proviso.  / 

Reserve  personnel,  Army 
Amendment  No.  8:  Reportaa  in  disagree¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  /o  offer  a  motion 
to  recede  and  concur  wiui  an  amendment 
which  will  provide  that  the  Army  Reserve 
be  programed  to  attain  an  end  strength  of 
270,000  in  fiscal  yea f  1966. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  of 
Conference,  by  its/actions  in  connection  with 
amendments  8,  /o,  and  62,  to  expressly  dis¬ 
approve  a  rea/nement  or  reorganization  of 
the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard 
as  had  been/proposed  in  the  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  .year  1966.  It  is  further  intended 
to  express  disapproval  of  a  subsequently  of¬ 
fered  /an  providing  for  a  limited  realine- 
meny'  ar  reorganization  in  17  States.  It 
sho/ld  be  clear  from  this  action  that  the 
reklinement  or  reorganization  of  the  Army 
Reserve  Components  can  be  effected  only 
/through  the  enactment  of  appropriate  law. 

National  Guard  personnel.  Army 
Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $271,800,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$266,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Reported  in  disagree¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  with  an  amendment  which 
will  provide  that  the  Army  National  Guard 
be  programed  to  attain  an  end  strength  of 
not  less  than  380,000  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

TITLE  II - OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Army 
Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $3,483,- 
600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$3,475,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Operation  and  maintenance,  Defense  Agencies 
Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $533,- 
490,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$533,762,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE  III - PROCUREMENT 

Procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles. 
Army 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $1,204,- 
800,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
\$1, 205, 800, 000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

\  Other  procurement.  Navy 

\mendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $1,135,- 
OOOflOO  instead  of  $1,120,000,000  as  proposed 
by  tlffi  House  and  $1,149,900,000  as  proposed 
by  the  iBenate. 

TITLE  IvArESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND 

\  EVALUATION 

Emergency  fund.  Defense 
Amendments.  No.  15:  Appropriates  $125,- 
000,000  instead V  $150,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $400,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  \ 

TITLE  V - EMERGENCY*.  FUND,  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Amendment  No.  16: 'Reported  in  disagree¬ 
ment.  \ 

It  is  the  intention  of  thk  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  offer  a  \iotion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  provid¬ 
ing  $1,700,000,000  for  the  Emergency  Fund, 
Southeast  Asia.  \ 

TITLE  VI - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  17:  Corrects  title  number. 
Amendments  Nos.  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  aHd  23: 
Correct  section  numbers.  \ 

Amendment  No.  24:  Reported  in  disagree¬ 
ment.  ' 
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It  is\the  intention  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
providing  Authority  for  the  purchase  of  milk 
for  enlisted  personnel  heretofore  made  avail¬ 
able  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  a  technicaV.  correction  to  the  legal  cita¬ 
tion. 

Amendments  Nok,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30: 
Correct  section  numbers. 

Amendment  No.  3l\Keported  in  disagree¬ 
ment. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  offers,  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which 
provides  notification  to  the  ’Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  use  of  authorities  con¬ 
tained  in  section  612  and  provides  for  a  re¬ 
port  of  obligations  monthly  in  \onnection 
therewith. 

Amendments  Nos.  32,  33,  and  34 :  ''Correct 
section  numbers. 

Amendments  Nos.  35  and  36:  ProvidesNan- 
guage  proposed  by  the  Senate  limiting  house¬ 
hold  goods  shipments  to  11,000  pounds  ni 
in  any  one  shipment  instead  of  language  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  House  allowing  13,000  pounds 
for  general  officers,  12,000  pounds  for  colonels, 
and  11,000  pounds  for  all  others. 

Amendments  Nos.  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43, 
44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56, 
57,  58,  and  59:  Correct  section  numbers. 

Amendment  No.  60 :  Restores  language  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  House  respecting  sharing  of 
costs  of  research  project  grants,  and  corrects 
section  number. 

The  committee  of  conference,  in  agreeing 
to  the  language  of  the  House,  does  not  intend 
to  approve  the  granting  of  funds  in  excess  of 
the  total  amount  justified  in  the  budget 
presentations. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Strikes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  funds  for  repair,  alteration, 
and  conversion  of  naval  vessels. 

The  committee  of  conference  is  agreed 
that  the  most  effective  practical  use  of  both 
public  and  private  shipyards  must  continue 
to  be  made  since  both  are  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  Nation.  The  committee  of 
conference  is  in  agreement  that  allocations 
of  funds  for  ship  repair,  alteration,  and  con¬ 
version  should  be  made  to  both  public  and 
private  yards  on  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
basis  consistent  with  the  national  interest. 
It  is  requested  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
keep  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress  informed  at  least  quarterly  of  the  allo¬ 
cations  of  funds  for  such  purposes. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Reported  in  disagree¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  offer  a  motii 
to  recede  and  concur  with  an  amendment 
which  will  provide  that  funds  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  implement  a  realignment  jot  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Army  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponents  only  upon  the  approval /by  Con¬ 
gress  through  the  enactment  of  l/w  of  such 
a  realignment  or  reorganizatio: 

Amendment  No.  63 :  Providesdffiat  no  funds 
be  used  for  expenses  of  the  Special  training 
enlistment  program,  as  proposed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  corrects  section  /number. 

Amendment  No.  64/  Corrects  section 
number. 

Geor/e  Mahon, 

Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 

JemiE  L.  Whitten, 

5aniel  J.  Flood, 
f  Albert  Thomas, 

John  J.  McFall, 

Glenard  P.  Lipscomb, 

Melvin  r.  Laird, 

William  E.  Minshall, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


RE-REFERENCE  OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  646,  RELATING  TO 
THE  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER 
FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  646)  di¬ 
recting  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  to  make  a  study  of  the  site 
selected  for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  and  any  other 
sites  proposed  for  such  Center,  and  that 
the  bill  be  re-referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  since  that  committee 
has  already  taken  original  action  on  this 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


[Roll  No.  297] 


Adair 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, 
George  W. 
Blatnik 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Cahill 
C  orman 
Daddarlo 
Derwinski 
Diggs 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Farnsley 

Frelinghuysen 


Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Grider 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hanna 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Hubert 
Jones,  Mo. 
Lindsay 
Long,  Md. 
McClory 
MacGregor 
Maohen 
Martin,  Al^ 
May 


Moss 

O’Neal,  Ga. 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Pool 
Reined; 

Resnio 
Roosevelt 
Rouuebush 
Ryan 
fsk 
lomas 
Thompson,  Tex. 
ToU 
Watson 
Wright 


The  SPEAKER. /On  this  rollcall  382 
Members  have  altered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  un$ier  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Committee  on  rules 

M/ SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 


CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 
ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 


on 

rollcsfcll  No.  216,  on  August  2,  1965,  I  ar 
recorded  as  not  voting.  I  was  preseyft 
and  voted  “yea.”  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  thatVthe  permanent  Recorij/ and 
Journal  beVorrected  accordingly/ 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  qojection, 
it  is  so  ordered^ 

There  was  no  Objection. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
fttee  on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
Thursday  night  to  file  certain  privileged 
'  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


5AMUELLI 


NORA  ISAB1 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr  JSpeaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  orNthe  bill  (S.  618) 
for  the  relief  of  Nwa  Isabella  Samuelli 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  th/managers  orKthe  part  of 
the  House  be  /ead  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk/read  the  title  of  thk  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  \rom 
Arizons 

Th^re  was  no  objection. 

le  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
See  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Sept.  14, 
T965.) 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


( 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  1965.) 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con¬ 
ference  report  that  I  bring  before  the 
House  today  assures  that  the  war  on 
poverty  can  continue  in  fiscal  1966  at  an 
even  more  vigorous  pace  than  it  moved 
at  in  1965. 

When  our  deliberations  began,  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  were  by  no 
means  on  the  same  side  of  the  fence. 
But  because  of  the  cooperation  and  dili¬ 
gence  of  Members  of  both  Chambers 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we  were 
able  to  reach  an  agreement  that  honors 
the  wisdom  of  both  bodies. 

The  most  dramatic  difference  was  the 
amount  authorized  for  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1966.  The  Senate  figure  was 
$1,650  million;  the  House,  $1,895  million. 
The  overall  conference  amount  is  $1,785 
million,  which  represents  a  significant 
concession  of  $135  million  on  the  part  of 
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the  Senate  and  would  still  adequately 
provide  for  the  activities  under  each 
title. 

The  conference  allotted  $700  million 
for  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  and  the  work-study  pro¬ 
gram  under  title  I ;  $850  million  for  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  and  adult  basic 
education  under  title  II;  $55  million  for 
special  programs  to  combat  rural  pov¬ 
erty  in  title  III;  $150  million  for  the 
work  experience  program  set  forth  in 
title  V;  and  $30  million  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  and  the  operation  of  the 
VISTA  program  under  title  VI. 

In  title  I  on  the  Job  Corps  the  House 
conferees  determined  that  it  was  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  House  to  accept  three 
Senate  amendments  that  were  not 
contained  in  our  bill.  The  first  would 
require  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  prescribe  reg¬ 
ulations  to  prevent  Job  Corps  programs 
from  displacing  presently  employed 
workers  or  impairing  existing  contracts 
for  services. 

The  second  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  Director  from  making  any  payments 
to  any  individual  or  organization  solely 
as  compensation  for  referring  the  names 
of  Job  Corps  candidates.  The  third T 
amendment  would  exempt  Cuban  ref¬ 
ugees  from  taking  an  oath  of  allegience 
they  are  not  able  to  take,  but  which 
would  pose  an  obstacle  to  their  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  corps,  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  House. 

In  title  II  there  were  several  significant 
amendments  involving  the  community 
action  programs.  The  thrust  of  the 
committee  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid] 
on  the  House  floor  providing  for  reason¬ 
able  public  access  to  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity’s  books  and  records 
was  extended  by  authorizing  other  rea¬ 
sonable  public  access  to  information,  in¬ 
cluding,  but  not  limited  to,  reasonable 
opportunity  for  public  hearings  at  the 
request  of  appropriate  local  community 
groups. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  on  their 
specific  inclusion,  in  the  list  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  programs  within  the  purposes 
of  community  action,  of  programs  in¬ 
volving  family  planning,  consumer  credit 
education,  and  consumer  debt  counsel¬ 
ing.  We  wish  to  make  sure,  however, 
that  the  continuation  and  expansion  of 
programs  in  these  areas  will  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  To  this  end,  we  agreed  to 
adopt  the  Senate  provision  making  it 
clear  that  the  listed  examples  are  not 
the  only  ones,  that  the  list  is  inclusive, 
not  exclusive. 

The  Senate  conferees  also  abandoned 
their  amendment  requiring  the  Director 
to  give  special  consideration  to  self-help 
programs  involving  the  rehabilitation  of 
substandard  housing  and  concommitant 
instruction  in  the  basic  skills  involved  in 
such  work. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  accept 
a  Senate  amendment  specifically  author¬ 
izing  the  Director  to  make  grants  for 
special  programs  for  the  chronically  un¬ 
employed  in  the  past — and  probably  un¬ 
employable  in  the  future — poor.  The 
grants  would,  among  other  things,  en¬ 


able  these  persons  to  participate  in  proj¬ 
ects  for  the  betterment  or  beautification 
of  their  community.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
House  that  this  is  not  a  glorified  leaf- 
raking  provision.  Rather  it  is  a  serious 
effort  to  put  the  elderly  and  other  per¬ 
sons  who  cannot  currently  secure  em¬ 
ployment  or  training  assistance  under 
other  programs  to  work  to  aid  in  the 
beautification  of  our  countryside.  The 
public  interest  is  the  paramount  stand¬ 
ard  to  be  adhered  to  here.  No  employed 
workers  will  be  displaced.  These  peo¬ 
ple  will  fill  a  gap,  not  create  one.  It  is 
up  to  the  Director  to  use  as  much  or  as 
little  of  title  II  funds  for  this  purpose  as 
he  sees  fit. 

We  had  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  when  it  came  to  determining  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  States 
in  carrying  out  work-training  and  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  The  compro¬ 
mise  we  agreed  upon  accords  with  the 
House’s  desire  to  permit  the  Governors 
to  have  a  voice  and  State  agencies  to 
be  consulted.  The  conference  agreed  to 
the  State  participation  in  community 
action  programs  by,  among  other  things, 
consulting  with  State  agencies. 

That  part  of  the  House  bill  which  au¬ 
thorized  the  Director  to  override  a  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  disapproval  of  a  work-training 
or  community  action  program  was  de¬ 
leted  and  in  its  place  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  was  inserted  requiring  that  the  Di¬ 
rector  provide  for  an  informal  public 
hearing  at  the  Director’s  office  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  Governor’s  objections  to  any  ap¬ 
plication  from  his  State.  The  House 
conferees  also  felt  that  it  was  proper  to 
accept  the  Senate  amendment  requiring 
notice  to  a  Governor  when  the  Director 
receives  an  application  for  a  community 
action  program  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
community  in  which  an  umbrella-type 
community  action  agency  is  already  op¬ 
erating. 

We  further  agreed  that,  as  the  Senate 
stated,  a  grant  to  such  a  single  program 
might  be  made  when  the  Director  deter¬ 
mines  that  it  would  be  desirable  and 
practical  and  that  good  cause  has  been 
shown.  The  Senate  agreed  to  substitute 
the  term  “good  cause”  suggested  by  us 
for  the  original  “special  cause.” 

Next,  the  Senate  agreed  to  recede  from 
their  amendments  making  the  Hatch 
Political  Activities  Act  apply  to  persons 
employed  by  agencies  administering  or 
carrying  on  community  action  programs 
and  to  VISTA  volunteers.  While  we 
were  opposed  to  the  coverage  expansion, 
we  do  not  wish  the  action  to  be  construed 
on  the  part  of  anyone  as  an  open  invi¬ 
tation  to  indulge  in  partisan  political 
activity  while  ostensibly  engaged  in  the 
war  on  poverty. 

We  accepted  several  minor  Senate 
amendments  extending  the  life  of  the 
voluntary  assistance  program  for  needy 
children  and  of  the  program  providing 
indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers. 
Neither  of  these  programs  are  costly; 
both  are  of  some  social  utility.  Senate 
amendments  calling  for  a  task  force  on 
programs  for  the  elderly  poor  and  a  re¬ 
vised  National  Advisory  Council  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  were  not  adopted, 
but  the  Senate  direction  to  the  Director 


to  consider,  whenever  feasible,  the  spe¬ 
cial  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  in  the 
development,  conduct,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  programs  under  the  act  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House  as  a  reasonable 
guideline. 

Finally,  the  conferees  found  merit  in 
Senate  amendments  requiring  the  Di¬ 
rector  to  adopt  the  necessary  admin¬ 
istrative  measures  to  assure  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  act’s  benefits  between 
the  46-percent  rural  poor  and  54-percent 
urban  poor  and  permitting  the  Director 
to  transfer  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
any  title  for  use  in  carrying  out  an¬ 
other  title,  although  no  individual  title 
could  be  increased  by  more  than  10  per¬ 
cent.  The  practical  wisdom  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  flexibility  this  would  allow 
should  be  clear  on  its  face.  If  some 
community  action  programs  falter,  then 
more  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
workers  could  be  provided,  or  vice  versa. 

These  are  the  myriad  compromises  we 
worked  out  in  a  hard  bargaining  session. 
Each  and  every  one  of  them  is  for  the 
greater  good  of  the  entire  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  and  accords  with  the  will  of  the 
House  as  expressed  in  debate  on  the 
original  bill.  I  only  hope  that  the  sin¬ 
cere  satisfaction  of  your  conferees  will 
be  reflected  in  your  acceptance  of  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  distinguished  author  of 
this  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons],  who  has  done  such  a 
noble  task. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  effect  of  this  section  16  with 
respect  to  the  Governor’s  veto. 

I  believe,  as  I  read  it,  it  is  considerably 
different  from  the  way  it  was  phrased 
when  it  left  the  House.  I  further  believe 
that  we  ought  to  have  in  the  Record 
exactly  what  the  Governor’s  veto 
amounts  to  under  this  language. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  to  respond  to  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  glad  to  explain  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  the  change  that  was 
made  from  the  House  language. 

The  conference  report  now  pending 
before  us  retains  the  present  absolute 
veto  power  of  the  Governor  with  respect 
to  the  three  essentially  Federal  pro¬ 
grams;  namely,  the  Job  Corps  program, 
the  VISTA  volunteers,  and  the  adult 
basic  education  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  which  we  took  to  conference  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  with  respect  to  the 
community  action  programs  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs, 
both  essentially  local,  community  pro¬ 
grams,  there  could  be  an  overriding  of 
a  Governor’s  veto  if  the  Director  of  the 
program,  upon  examining  a  Governor’s 
veto  of  one  of  these  two  kinds  of  proj¬ 
ects,  found  the  projects  fully  consistent 
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with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  version  of  the 
bill  that  we  took  to  conference  from  the 
House. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  how¬ 
ever,  provided  for  a  requirement,  pur¬ 
suant  to  regulations  issued  by  the  Di¬ 
rector,  for  an  informal  hearing  in  the 
office  of  the  Director,  upon  request  of 
the  Governor  of  a  State  as  to  his  objec¬ 
tions  to  any  application  from  his  State. 

The  Senate  had  provided  that  such 
hearings  should  be  made  public.  The 
conferees,  feeling  that  the  word  “public” 
was  not  necessary,  since  these  matters 
would  be  made  public  pretty  fast  any¬ 
way,  deleted  that  particular  word. 

The  final  conference  version  that  we 
bring  to  the  House  is,  therefore,  with  the 
exception  of  the  deletion  of  the  word 
“public,”  like  the  Senate  version. 

Does  this  answer  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  so  that  we  can 
understand  that  the  informal  hearing 
would  not  in  itself  constitute  a  veto  of 
the  Governor’s  objection  or  an  overrid¬ 
ing  of  the  Governor’s  veto,  if  one  chooses 
to  put  it  that  way,  the  informal  hearing 
would  provide  a  forum  for  discussing 
objections? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARDY.  But  it  would  not  nullify 
the  Governor’s  veto;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  not  sure  that 
.1  understand  the  gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  take 
the  microphone  so  that  we  can  all  hear 
this  discussion? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report  there  is  language  which 
provides  for  a  hearing,  presumably  to  be 
instituted  by  the  Governor  or  requested 
by  the  Governor? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARDY.  At  which  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  objections,  apparently,  would  be 
outlined  to  the  Director;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes;  but  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  that  the  fact  that  the  Governor 
raises  objections  would  not  constitute  a 
veto  power  on  the  part  of  the  Governor 
over  either  of  these  two  kinds  of  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  HARDY.  But  if  after  the  in¬ 
formal  hearing,  or  whatever  it  is,  the 
Governor  should  decide  that  in  his  wis¬ 
dom  the  project  should  be  vetoed,  he 
would  still  have  the  authority  to  do  it; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  is  not  cor¬ 
rect;  no. 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  is  what  I  would 
like  to  get  explained. 


The 


Mr.  BRADEMAS. 
would  then  go  ahead. 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  program  would 
ahead?  Then,  this  does,  in  effect,  r 
nty  the  Governor’s  veto  as  provided 
m  the  original  bill? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  That  is  correc 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentlem 
I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  that  is  the  si 
ation. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  conference  report. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the 
conferees  on  both  the  House  side  and 
the  Senate  side  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
made  an  intensive  effort  to  try  to  im¬ 
prove  this  legislation.  As  in  any  con¬ 
ference,  you  must  give  some  and  you 
must  take  some,  and  we  both  did  the 
best  we  could  without  counting  how 
many  points  first  one  side  won  or  the 
other  side  won,  but  really  trying  as  con¬ 
ferees  should  try  to  improve  the  legisla¬ 
tion  and  to  reconcile  the  differences  that 
existed  between  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  authorized 
this  committee  to  institute  an  intensive 
study  of  the  war  on  poverty.  We  are 
now  doing  so.  A  staff  is  being  recruited, 
and  is  being  trained  so  that  an  intelligent 
study  of  this  program  can  be  carried  on 
at  the  congressional  level. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  already  cooperated  with 
the  committee  most  thoroughly  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  committee’s  attention  the 
items  and  areas  which  they  thought 
needed  particular  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  any  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  such  as  this,  one  of  the  most  vital 
areas  of  conference  involves  money. 
We  know  that  this  authorization  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  can  only  furnish 
guidelines,  that  the  main  work  is  to  be 
done  by  the  House  and  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees  and  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  of  those  committees.  I  think, 
though,  we  have  provided  intelligent 
and  wise  outlines  for  this  particular  pro¬ 
gram.  I  hope  when  this  bill  comes  to 
the  floor  next  year  it  will  receive  even 
wider  support  than  it  has  received  this 
year. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
the  vote  by  which  this  bill  was  passed 
this  year  was  much  larger  than  last  year. 
I  think  the  war  on  poverty  is  well 
launched.  We  must  not  waiver  in  this 
battle  in  which  the  stakes  are  so  great. 
This  country  cannot  afford  to  have  one 
person  out  of  every  six  locked  in  the 
bonds  of  poverty  if  we  are  to  win  the 
minds  of  the  people  on  this  fragile  planet 
on  which  we  live.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  demonstrate  that  under  the  Amer¬ 
ican  system  men  can  be  allowed  to  reach 
and  be  inspired  and  motivated  to  reach 
their  highest  development,  for  by  that 
method,  rather  than  by  guns  and  by 
bombs  and  by  persuasion,  are  we  going 
to  win  this  war. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  much  more  than 
a  domestic  program,  it  is  a  great  interna¬ 
tional  program,  a  program  by  which, 
using  the  American  people  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  we  are  demonstrating  for  all  the 
world  to  see  that  the  American  ideal,  our 
system  of  freedom,  is  the  system  that 
all  should  aspire  to.  We  are  launched 
on  this  program  and  Congress  and  this 
committee  are  determined  to  carry  it 
forward. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
25  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Ayres]. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Quie], 


September  15,  1965 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al¬ 
bert)  .  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Adair 

Fogarty 

Miller 

Adams 

Fraser 

Morton 

Addabbo 

Frelinghuysen 

Moss 

Anderson, 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Tenn. 

Fuqua 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Andrews, 

Gallagher 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

George  W. 

Giaimo 

Pirnie 

Ashley 

Gilbert 

Poage 

Blatnik 

Hanna 

Pool 

Boland 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Reinecke 

Bolton 

Harsha 

Resnick 

Bonner 

Hebert 

Roosevelt 

Brown,  Calif. 

Horton 

Roudebush 

Cahill 

Jones,  Mo. 

Ryan 

Clark 

Kirwan 

Sisk 

Cooley 

Leggett 

Thomas 

Corman 

Lindsay 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Daddario 

Long,  Md. 

Toll 

Derwinski 

McClory 

Tupper 

Diggs 

Macdonald 

Willis 

Fallon 

MacGregor 

Wilson, 

Farnsley 

Martin,  Ala. 

Charles  H. 

Feighan 

Martin,  Mass. 

Wright 

Fisher 

May 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  358 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  -unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  whether 
or  not  the  key  issue  facing  us  this  after¬ 
noon  is  that  in  conference  we  have  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated  the  power  of  the 
States  and  of  the  Governors — and  I 
emphasize  the  word  “power.”  In  this 
poverty  act,  we  have  eliminated  com¬ 
pletely  the  veto,  the  diluted  veto,  that 
came  out  of  the  House.  At  this  stage 
we  are  presented  with  a  bill  that  goes 
further  than  the  House  bill  did  in  di¬ 
luting  State  powers  than  when  we  de¬ 
bated  it  in  this  Chamber  a  few  weeks 
back  with  reference  to  the  powers  of 
the  States. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  absolutely  correct.  They  have 
removed  even  what  little  bit  of  power 
we  left  remaining  with  the  Governors 
of  the  States  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  were 
some  general  and  rather  euphemistic 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Powell  about 
recognizing  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  involved  in  this  proc¬ 
ess,  in  consultation  with  the  States. 
This  is  a  nice  way  of  saying  that  the 
Federal  Government  runs  the  program 
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and  makes  the  decisions  and  they  must 
offer  an  opportunity  for  the  States  and 
the  Governor  to  be  heard,  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  gets  mad  enough,  but  then  they 
have  complete  power  to  go  ahead  and 
the  Governors  of  the  States  can  do 
nothing  about  it;  it  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con¬ 
tribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look  at  this  bill 
which  is  now  pending  before  us,  it  totals 
$1,785,000,000.  The  amount  requested 
by  the  administration  was  $1.5  billion. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  see  that  the 
conferees  have  agreed  to  an  amount 
which  is  greater  than  that  for  which  the 
administration  asked. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
body  passed  a  veto  power  for  the  Gover¬ 
nors  which  was  meaningless? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  I  would  not  say  it  was 
meaningless,  but  it  had  been  greatly 
diluted. 

Mr.  POWELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  it  not  true  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  was  that  the  Director  had  the 
power  to  override  the  Governor’s  veto? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Only  if  the  project  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  and  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  POWELL.  That  is  correct.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see 
that  the  conferees  by  giving  this  ap¬ 
proval  to  more  money  than  that  for 
which  the  administration  asked,  one 
might  think  that  this  program  was  per¬ 
fect  and  it  was  going  along  great  guns. 
By  listening  to  the  observations  of  the 
majority  one  would  think  they  had  no 
qualms  or  reservations  about  it  and  that 
we  ought  to  put  up  this  money  because  it 
is  going  to  do  a  great  job  for  the  poor. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  point  out 
to  the  House  the  inconsistency  of  this 
action.  Before  the  conference  report  is 
>  even  adopted,  before  this  poverty  pro- 

/  gram  is  extended,  the  House  has  already 

granted  authority  to  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  investigate  the  poverty  program 
and  appropriated  $100,000  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  before.  I  am  glad  we  are 
investigating  the  program,  however,  be¬ 
cause  this  program  is  in  trouble.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  abuses  existing  in  the 
program.  One  can  pick  up  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  practically  every 
day  and  read  about  the  abuses  which 
exist  in  the  poverty  program,  where  the 
benefits  of  the  program  are  not  going  to 
the  poor  and  where  the  poor  are  not 
adequately  involved  in  the  program; 
where  people  are  receiving  unreasonably 
high  salaries,  and  yet  we  come  in  here 
today  denying  the  right  of  a  Governor 
to  even  express  the  veto  of  a  project. 

The  conference  reported  bill  has  taken 
this  authority  away  from  him.  The 
OEO  comes  into  each  country  or  mu¬ 
nicipality  and  says  “set  up  a  commu¬ 


nity  action  program  the  way  we  have  it 
planned,  do  what  we  say  or  we  will  go 
around  you  and  set  up  a  program  of  our 
own  using  a  private  group. 

Let  us  keep  the  Governor’s  veto.  Let 
us  keep  at  least  the  watered-down  ver¬ 
sion  in  the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his  re¬ 
marks  because  many  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  are  for  the  program 
want  this  program  guarded,  supervised, 
and  checked  on  the  State  and  local  level 
so  it  will  work  well.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  know  the  local  condi¬ 
tions  in  each  State,  and  should  not  have 
the  power  to  enforce  policies  over  the 
veto  of  the  Governor,  the  highest  admin¬ 
istrative  officer  chosen  by  the  people  of 
the  respective  States. 

Our  good  Governor  William  Scranton 
of  Pennsylvania  has  said  that  37  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  various  States  of  the  United 
States  have  been  in  touch  with  him  stat¬ 
ing  they  agree  with  Governor  Scranton 
in  his  opposition  to  the  provision  of  this 
legislation  eliminating  the  veto  power  of 
the  State  Governors  over  poverty  pro¬ 
grams  and  policies  in  their  respective 
States. 

Governor  Scranton  states  that  21  of 
these  37  Governors  are  Democratic  Gov¬ 
ernors,  representing  Democratic  admin¬ 
istrations  in  21  States  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  not  a  partisan  situation, 
but  a  bipartisan  position  that  we  should 
have  the  States  participating,  and  not 
just  having  the  States  looking  on  as  by¬ 
standers,  without  power  except  advice. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  point  out  what  the  conference 
has  done  as  a  substitute  for  the  House 
language.  All  the  Governor  can  do  now 
is  to  go  see  Director  Sargent  Shriver, 
and  the  bill  does  not  give  the  Governor 
full  authority  to  see  the  Director.  The 
Director  is  going  to  tell  the  Governors 
when  and  how  the  Governors  can  come 
to  see  him,  and  after  they  come  to  him 
the  Governors  can  have  a  secret  meet¬ 
ing  with  him  in  which  they  can  discuss 
the  situation.  The  Director  issues  regu¬ 
lations  pertaining  to  informal,  nonpub¬ 
lic  hearings  with  the  Director.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  would  have  to  come  to  see  the  Di¬ 
rector  eating  humble  pie. 

The  importance  of  the  Governor’s  veto 
is  not  the  fact  he  vetoes  projects,  but  that 
he  has  the  power  in  his  hands.  Only 
then  can  Governors  really  coordinate 
programs,  make  sure  that  the  people  have 
the  voice  and  the  power  to  stop  some 
of  the  abuses  that  have  been  going  on. 
But  this  has  been  denied  the  governments 
in  the  operation  of  our  Federal  system. 
They  have  the  power  to  write  and  oper¬ 
ate  the  programs  the  way  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Bell],  member  of  the  con¬ 
ference  committee. 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
reiterate  again  the  statements  that  were 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  relative  to  the  Governors’  veto.  I 
think  it  is  all  important  that  this  be 
reinstated. 

I  think  many  of  you  know  in  the 
past  week  when  we  had  the  Anti- 
Poverty  Act  before  the  House  we  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Governor's’  veto  power  at  that 
time,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that 
Governor  Brown  of  California,  a  member 
of  the  majority  party,  was  very  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  Governors’  veto  power 
being  denied  or  limited.  He  felt  that 
any  limitation  on  the  Governors’  veto 
would  make  more  difficult  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  operations  of  the  Poverty 
Act  in  his  State. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  stated  that  title  2, 
section  13,  the  special  program  for  the 
chronically  unemployed,  is  not  a  leaf- 
raking  program,  I  want  to  relate  to  you, 
if  I  may,  exactly  what  this  program  aims 
to  do: 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  CHRONICALLY  UN¬ 
EMPLOYED  POOR 

Sec.  13.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  redesig¬ 
nating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and 
adding  after  subsection  (c)  a  new  subsection 
(d)  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  under  this  section  for  special  programs 
(1)  which  involve  activities  directed  to  the 
needs  of  those  chronically  unemployed  poor 
who  have  poor  employment  prospects  and 
are  unable,  because  of  age  or  otherwise,  to 
secure  appropriate  employment  or  training 
assistance  under  other  programs,  (2)  which, 
in  addition  to  other  services  provided,  will 
enable  such  persons  to  participate  in  projects 
for  the  betterment  or  beautification  of  the 
community  or  area  served  by  the  program, 
including  without  limitation  activities  which 
will  contribute  to  the  management,  conser¬ 
vation,  or  development  of  natural  resources, 
recreational  areas.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  parks,  highways,  and  other 
lands,  and  (3)  which  are  conducted  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  standards  adequate  to  assure 
that  the  program  is  in  the  public  interest 
and  otherwise  consistent  with  policies  ap¬ 
plicable  under  this  Act  for  the  protection  of 
employed  workers  and  the  maintenance  of 
basic  rates  of  pay  and  other  suitable  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment.’’ 

My  colleagues,  it  seems  fairly  appar¬ 
ent  that  this  is  in  effect  a  leaf-raking 
operation.  Right  now  we  have  programs 
in  operation,  such  as  the  manpower  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  retraining  program, 
and  the  vocational  and  educational 
training  programs,  which  do  precisely 
what  this  program  aims  to  do.  We 
spend  $32  billion  in  aid  a  year,  a  large 
part  of  which  is  to  help  the  unemployed. 
It  seems  to  me,  this  amendment  is  purely 
and  strictly  a  leaf-raking  project  that 
is  actually  not  going  to  improve  the 
status  of  the  unemployed  at  all.  In  fact, 
it  might  make  it  worse  because  many 
may  find  this  an  easier  route  than  get¬ 
ting  a  really  effective  job  that  would  help 
them  in  their  training  and  in  their  ability 
to  earn  a  living. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  first  wish  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
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California  for  all  of  his  contributions  in 
supporting  these  programs  in  the  past. 
However,  I  must  commend  the  conferees 
for  the  effective  manner  in  which  they 
have  resolved  the  differences  in  the  two 
bills,  resulting  in  a  strengthening  of  the 
provisions  of  the  community  action  sec¬ 
tion  205.  Contrary  to  the  observation 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California, 
there  are  many,  particularly  elderly  citi¬ 
zens,  who,  in  spite  of  our  efforts  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train¬ 
ing  Act,  the  adult  basic  education  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  jobless  parent  program,  are 
not  being  reached.  The  addition  of  sub¬ 
section  (d)  to  section  205  will  give  the 
Director  flexibility  in  making  grants  for 
community  action  programs  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  chronically  unem¬ 
ployed  poor  who  have  slim  employment 
prospects  and  are  unable,  because  of  age 
or  other  circumstances,  to  secure  appro¬ 
priate  employment  or  training  assistance 
under  these  other  programs  which  I 
have  mentioned. 

Particularly  do  I  like  the  way  the  con¬ 
ferees  have  retained  language  which  will 
enable  such  projects  to  involve  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  these  extremely  needy  and 
elderly  persons  to  work  on  community 
projects  for  the  beautification  of  the 
program  areas,  which  will  contribute  to 
the  management,  conservation,  recrea¬ 
tion,  or  development  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  project  area. 

I  believe  the  section  contains  appro¬ 
priate  safeguards  to  assure  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  and  policies  of  the  act  will 
be  served  in  making  the  grants  under 
this  new  authority. 

Let  me  turn  again  to  the  people  who 
will  be  served  by  our  strengthening  of 
the  community  action  authority.  The 
poverty  program,  through  its  Project 
Head  Start,  through  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  through  the  jobless  parent 
program,  and  through  community  action 
programs  and  projects  has  generated 
great  interest  among  all  people,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  those  communities  where  rates 
of  unemployment  are  high  and  economic 
activity  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Many  of  the 
people  in  greatest  need  in  these  areas, 
particularly  the  elderly,  have  had  high 
hopes  only  to  find  that  education  and 
training  programs  are  not  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  to  enable  them  to  participate.  This 
improvement  to  the  legislation  will  en¬ 
able  the  antipoverty  program  to  fulfill 
more  completely  its  objective. 

Let  me  again  commend  the  conferees 
for  their  enlightened  resolution  of  the 
issues  involved  in  this  legislation  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  promptly  adopt 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refuse  to 
yield  further,  but  I  must  point  out  again 
to  my  colleague  and  friend  that  we  have 
programs  just  like  this  in  the  manpower 
development  and  retraining  program, 
and  in  other  programs,  for  the  purpose  of 
actually  providing  on-the-job  training 
and  in  educating  the  hard-core  unem¬ 
ployed  on  a  basic  educational  basis— 
that  is,  learning  reading,  writing,  and 
aiithmetic.  All  that  needs  to  be  done,  if 
it  has  to  be  done,  is  to  expand  this  pro¬ 
gram.  But  no,  we  have  put  one  pro¬ 
gram  on  top  of  another  program  so  this 
is  simply  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 


leafraking  plan,  a  bone  thrown  to  some¬ 
body  who  could  otherwise  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  somewhere  else. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  I 
had  the  experience  of  being  in  Watts 
previous  to  the  riots,  on  hearings  regard¬ 
ing  the  poverty  program.  It  was  one 
week  before  the  riots.  We  had  a  session 
of  hearings  there  of  the  ad  hoc  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  poverty.  I  was  amazed  at  the 
confusion  that  came  out  as  a  result  of 
those  hearings.  People  were  confused 
about  this  bill.  They  were  confused 
about  what  was  going  on  and  how  they 
were  going  to  get  the  money,  and  how  it 
was  going  to  be  appropriated  and  who 
was  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  it,  and 
so  on  and  so  forth — the  same  kind  of 
confusion  that  you  have  everywhere  con¬ 
cerning  this  act.  I  will  not  say  that  it  in 
any  way  caused  the  riots,  but  I  certainly 
think  it  has  been  a  contributing  factor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  this  bill  should 
be  recommitted. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  conference 
report  has  improved  on  the  bill  one  iota. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
for  the  program  when  it  first  came  up 
with  some  misgiving.  I  generally  sup¬ 
port  the  ends  of  the  program.  I  feel 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  House  do. 
I  have  some  grave  misgivings  as  to  the 
means  that  are  employed. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Congress 
should  concern  itself  about  some  of  those 
means,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
Governors’  veto.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Governors’  veto  was  substantially  wa¬ 
tered  down  by  the  original  bill.  It  has 
now  been  virtually  eliminated.  I  know 
of  no  way  in  which  the  cooperation  and 
consultation  of  local  and  State  officials 
can  be  insured  except  through  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  substantial  power  over  the  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  is  embodied  in  the  Gover¬ 
nors’  veto. 

Unless  this  veto  power  is  reinstituted, 
I  shall  find  myself  in  the  position  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  vote  against  the  conference  re¬ 
port. 

My  original  support  of  the  legislation 
was  based  primarily  upon  a  very  sound 
and  well-executed  policy  in  the  Roches¬ 
ter  area,  which  program  has  been  of  some 
pride  to  the  community.  Nevertheless, 
and  irrespective  of  local  pride  I  think  we 
have  an  obligation  to  consider  the  direc¬ 
tion  that  legislation  of  this  sort  is  taking 
the  Nation.  It  is  my  concern  over 
means,  as  expressed  in  the  change  that 
has  been  wrought  through  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  rather  than  a  change  in  my 
attitude  toward  the  goal  of  eliminating 
poverty,  that  has  led  to  my  opposition  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  minutes. 

Due  to  a  legislative  oversight,  I  was  not 
a  member  of  the  conference.  Therefore, 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  discuss  and 
debate  what  transpired  regarding  the 
elimination  of  the  House  version  of  the 
Governors’  veto.  So  that  Members  will 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation, 
when  the  hour’s  time  is  finished,  or  when 
the  debate  has  been  concluded,  I  shall 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the  confer ¬ 
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ence  report  on  H.R.  8283  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  conference. 

What  that  means  is  that  my  motion 
to  recommit  will  be  voted  upon,  and  the 
motion  would  instruct  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  insist  on  the 
language  of  section  10  of  the  House  bill. 

Section  10  of  the  House  bill  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  would  give  Governors  of  our 
various  States  the  right  to  veto  the  pro¬ 
gram.  But  even  that  would  not  be  final. 
After  a  Governor  has  decided  to  veto  a 
program,  the  Director,  Mr.  Shriver,  could 
override  that  veto. 

In  my  judgment,  even  though  this  is  a 
very  watered  down  version,  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  a  State,  in  his  judgment,  de¬ 
cides  that  a  program  is  not  good  for  his 
State  and  he  vetoes  it,  there  will  be 
enough  publicity  that  will  arouse  the 
general  public,  and  perhaps  public  opin¬ 
ion  will  prevail. 

Furthermore,  I  have  great  respect  for 
Mr.  Shriver,  but  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  all  the  programs  that 
he  is  administering.  Mr.  Shriver  is  one 
of  the  first  to  admit  that  the  program 
needs  help. 

The  program  is  in  trouble  in  many 
respects.  As  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  pointed  out,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell]  is  the  first  to  agree 
that  the  program  is  in  trouble.  It  was 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  who  went 
before  the  House  Administration  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  the  sanction  of  the  minority, 
asking  for  $100,000  to  confirm  that  the 
program  was  in  trouble.  We  have  in¬ 
vestigators  out  in  the  field  how  confirm¬ 
ing  that  the  program  is  not  operating  as 
it  should  operate. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  chairman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  say  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  we  did  not  ask  for  money  because 
the  program  is  in  trouble.  We  asked  for 
money,  and  30  percent  of  it  I  voluntarily 
gave  to  you  [Mr.  Ayres]  to  strengthen 
the  program. 

Mr.  AYRES.  As  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  said  on  many  occasions  in 
this  Chamber,  he  is  truly  a  Baptist  min¬ 
ister. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  vote  is  cast  to  re¬ 
commit  the  bill  with  instruction  to  re¬ 
store  the  veto  power,  then  our  conferees 
can  go  back  to  the  Senate  and  attempt  to 
abide  by  the  wishes  of  the  House.  There 
still  would  be  a  vote  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  vote  which  will  be  cast  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  will  be  merely  to  in¬ 
struct  the  conferees  to  restore  the  wishes 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
when  this  came  up  before  more  than  30 
Governors  contacted  me  asking  that  the 
language  be  made  even  stronger,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  now  37  Governors 
have  contacted  the  Governor  in  charge  of 
trying  to  get  the  veto  restored.  Governor 
Scranton  of  Pennsylvania,  I  believe  the 
least  we  can  do  is  to  give  this  little  bit 
of  local  control  to  our  States.  I  repeat, 
the  governor’s  veto  is  not  even  final. 

The  Governor  is  the  top  elected  official 
in  his  State.  He  is  the  man  whom  the 
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people  hold  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

I  believe  it  is  most  unfair  and  unjust 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
say  to  a  Governor,  “We  do  not  care  what 
you  think,  we  are  not  going  to  give  you 
even  a  little  bit  of  authority.” 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  once 
referred  to  the  poverty  program  as  “a 
giant  fiesta  of  political  patronage.”  Does 
the  gentleman  believe  that  anything  has 
been  done  as  a  result  of  the  conference 
which  has  improved  this  act  and  made  it 
any  less  of  a  giant  fiesta  of  political 
patronage? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  repeat,  due  to  a  legis¬ 
lative  oversight  I  was  not  a  member  of 
the  conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  yielded  by 
the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  3  minutes  additional. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  arti¬ 
cle  datelined  Associated  Press,  Miami, 
Fla.  The  title  is :  “Powell’s  Storm  Plea 
Irks  Bahamas.” 

I  wonder  if  perhaps  this  is  not  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  wanted  additional  funds, 
so  that  we  could  help  our  neighbors  in 
Bimini  in  the  Bahamas. 

This  very  inflammatory  article  ends: 

“Wherever  people  are  in  trouble  in  the 
world,  let’s  not  play  politics,”  he  said.  “It’s 
not  my  concern.  It’s  not  my  land.  But  they 
are  human  beings.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  circumstances 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
article  may  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

Powell’s  Storm  Plea  Irks  Bahamas 

Miami,  Fla. — Representative  Adam  C. 
Powell,  Democrat  of  New  York,  left  Bimini 
in  the  Bahamas  yesterday  amid  charges  that 
he  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Bahamas  government. 

“Isn’t  that  ridiculous,”  said  Powell  at  a 
news  conference  here  after  being  flown  from 
Bimini  by  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  plane. 

Bahamas  officials  charged  that  Powell  re¬ 
quested  U.S.  aid  for  Bimini  residents  hit  by 
hurricane  Betsy. 

“The  poor  people  there  are  in  serious,  seri¬ 
ous  trouble.  The  water  is  contaminated. 
There’s  no  fresh  water.  The  poor  people 
don’t  have  food,”  Powell  said  in  Miami. 

Powell  rode  out  hurricane  Betsy  in 
Bimini.  After  the  storm  passed  the  small 
Bahamian  island,  Powell  reported  asked 
the  crew  of  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  helicopter, 
which  had  stopped  at  the  island,  to  “send 
food,  water,  and  public  health  services  for 
1,700  people  *  *  *  and  personnel  to  repair 
the  electrical  system.” 

Acting  Premier  Eugene  Dupuch  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  with  the  Miami  Herald 
yesterday  that  Bimini  needed  no  aid. 
Dupuch  said  his  government  “took  offense” 
at  Powell’s  requests. 


“We  are  certainly  not  blaming  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  for  them,”  Dupuch 
said.  “We  are  simply  not  paying  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  them.” 

He  denied  reports  that  Powell  had  been 
asked  to  leave  the  Bahamas.  Powell  said 
he  went  to  Bimini  during  the  Labor  Day 
weekend  for  rest. 

He  was  accompanied  by  his  secretary, 
Corrine  Huff,  24,  Miss  Ohio  in  the  1960  Miss 
Universe  contest. 

Powell’s  request  for  U.S.  aid  caught  the 
Bahamas  by  surprise. 

H.  C.  Wilkine,  resident  commissioner  in 
Bimini,  said  his  island  had  ample  food,  water, 
and  medical  supplies  and  electrical  service 
was  being  quickly  restored. 

Powell  said  the  Government  of  the 
Bahamas  “seemed  to  be  ignoring”  Bimini 
residents,  so  he  sent  his  request  for  aid. 

“Wherever  people  are  in  trouble  in  the 
world,  let’s  not  play  politics,”  he  said.  “It’s 
not  my  concern.  It’s  not  my  land.  But 
they  are  human  beings.” 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr..  AYRES.  I  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  only  way  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  giant  fiesta  of  political  patron¬ 
age  is  to  eliminate  the  power  of  the 
politicians  to  control  this  program. 
Furthermore,  may  I  point  out  that  not  a 
penny  in  the  war-on-poverty  program 
comes  from  the  State  treasuries. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  view  of  all  the  con¬ 
cern  about  the  power  of  politicians,  was 
there  not  some  provision  in  this  legis¬ 
lation  dealing  with  coverage  of  em¬ 
ployees  under  the  Hatch  Act,  which  is 
affected  by  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Yes,  there  is;  but  that 
has  not  been  brought  out  in  detail. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  amazed  to  hear 
the  statement  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  the  money  comes  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  not  from 
the  States.  The  tax  money  comes  from 
only  one  source,  the  people — and  the 
people  in  these  States  are  involved. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  poor  do  not  pay  any  taxes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  income  tax  rates  he  will  find 
that  people  who  have  incomes  below 
$3,000  a  year  do  pay  incomes  taxes. 
They  certainly  pay  excise  taxes,  and  they 
pay  payroll  taxes. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  come 
in  since  the  debate  started,  the  motion 
to  recommit  to  instruct  the  conferees  to 
restore  the  veto  power  as  passed  by  the 
House  will  be  offered. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  in  its 
wisdom  will  back  up  what  it  previously 
voted  for  which  was  included  in  the  bill 
in  its  entirety  as  it  passed  this  House. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  might  point  out  what 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  brought 
up  with  respect  to  the  Hatch  Act.  The 
bill  that  went  through  the  House  did  not 
provide  that  the  employees  under  the 
poverty  program  would  be  subject  to  the 
Hatch  Act.  The  Senate  put  it  in  and 
required  the  employees  to  be  subject  to 
the  Hatch  Act.  However,  in  conference 
the  Senate  language  was  not  approved. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So,  as  the  legislation 
now  stands,  politicians  will  be  in  charge 
of  it;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wish  only  to  add  one 
comment.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  concern  about  politicians 
controlling  this  antipoverty  program. 
In  view  of  that  expressed  concern,  it 
seems  a  little  odd  that  the  conferees 
agreed  to  take  out  a  provision  which 
would  have  made  employees  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  subject  to  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  supported  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  it  is  worth  all  of  the  risk 
we  put  into  it,  but  I  do  think  that  the 
gentleman  raised  a  good  point  with  his 
recommittal  motion.  I  think  we  ought 
to  keep  a  governing  and  participating 
hand  in  the  States.  If  we  do  not  do  this, 
I  think  you  are  going  to  see  the  creation 
of  thousands  of  sponsoring  agencies  all 
over  the  country  rather  than  going 
through  recognized  committees  in  local 
communities.  I  hope  the  gentleman’s 
motion  prevails  restoring  the  House  lan¬ 
guage  as  it  passed  this  body  last  month. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  your  Governor  is  one 
of  those  who  has  most  enthusiastically 
supported  the  restoration  of  the  veto 
power. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  To  Recommit  the  Conference  Re¬ 
port,  on  H.R.  8283  to  the  Committee  of 

Conference 

Mr.  Ayres  moves  to  recommit  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to 
the  committee  of  conference  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  insist  on  the  language  of  section  10 
of  the  House  bill,  which  retains  the  veto 
power  of  State  Governors  in  the  form  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  had  it. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will 
notify  absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  209,  nays  180,  not  voting  43, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  299] 

YEAS — 209 

Findley 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flynt 

F^rd,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 
Fulton,  Pa. 

Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Goodell 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 

Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Kunkel 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 

McCulloch 
McDade 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Mackay 
Mahon 
Marsh 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias 
Matthews 
Michel 
Minishall 
Mize 
Moore 
Morris 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
O’Konski 
Passman 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Bates 
Battin 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Callaway 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Craley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Ellsworth 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 


Patman 

Pelly 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poff 

PurceU 

Quie 

Quillen 

Reid,  HI. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rostenkowski 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schisler 

SchneebeU 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Widnali 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Bandstra 


NAYS — 180 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 


Brown,  Calif. 
Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 


Celler 

Helstoski 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Clark 

Hicks 

Olson,  Minn. 

Clevenger 

Holifleld 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Gohelan 

Holland 

Ottinger 

Corman 

Howard 

Patten 

Culver 

Hungate 

Pepper 

Daniels 

Huot 

Perkins 

Dawson 

Irwin 

Philbin 

Delaney 

Jacobs 

Powell 

Dent 

Jarman 

Price 

Denton 

Jennings 

Pucinski 

Dingell 

Joelson 

Race 

Donohue 

Johnson,  Calif. 

RandaU 

Dow 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Redlin 

Downing 

Jones,  Ala. 

Reuss 

Dulski 

Karsten 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Karth 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Dyal 

Kastenmeier 

Rodino 

Edmondson 

Kee 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Kelly 

Ronan 

Farbstein 

Keogh 

Roncalio 

Famium 

King,  Calif. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Fascell 

King,  Utah 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Feighan 

Kirwan 

Roush 

Flood 

Krebs 

Roybal 

Fogarty 

Leggett 

St  Germain 

Foley 

Love 

St.  Onge 

Ford, 

McCarthy 

Scheuer 

William  D. 

McDowell 

Schmidhauser 

Fraser 

McFall 

Senner 

Friedel 

McGrath 

Sickles 

Gibbons 

McVicker 

Smith,  Iowa 

Gilbert 

Gilligan 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Gonzalez 

Mackie 

Steed 

Grabowski 

Madden 

Stratton 

Gray 

Matsunaga 

Sullivan 

Green,  Oreg. 

Meeds 

Sweeney 

Green,  Pa. 

Mills 

Tenzer 

Greigg 

Minish 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Grider 

Mink 

Todd 

Griffiths 

Moeller 

Trimble 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Monagan 

Udall 

Hamilton 

Moorhead 

Ullman 

Hanley 

Morgan 

Van  Deertin 

Hanna 

Morrison 

Vanik 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Multer 

Vigorito 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Murphy,  Ill . 

Vivian 

Hardy 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Harris 

Nedzi 

Wilson, 

Hathaway 

Nix 

Charles  H. 

Hawkins 

O’Brien 

Wolff 

Hays 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Zablocki 

Hechler 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  against. 


Adair 
Anderson, 
Term. 
Andrews, 
George  W. 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Cahill 
Conyers 
Daddario 
Derwinski 
Diggs 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farnsley 


NOT  VOTING — 43 

Frelinghuysen  O’Neal,  Ga, 
Fulton,  Tenn.  Pimde 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Hebert 
Jones,  Mo. 

Lindsay 
Long,  Md. 

McClory 
MacGregor 
Mailliard 
Martin,  Ala, 

May 
Miller 
Moss 


Poage 
Pool 
Resniick 
Roosevelt 
Rosenthal 
Roudebush 
Ryan 
Sisk 
Thomas 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Toll 

White,  Idaho 
Wright 


to. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 

Mrs.  May  for,  with  Mr.  Gallagher  against. 

Mr.  O’Neal  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  against. 

Mr.  Fuqua  for,  with  Mr.  Rosenthal  against. 

Mr.  Pool  for,  with  Mr.  Sisk  against. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Moss  against.  I 

Mr.  Cahill  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  against. 

Mr.  Roudebush  for,  with  Mr.  White  of 
Idaho  against.  ! 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers 
against. *  1 

Mr.  Pirnie  for,  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Mailliard  for,  with  Mr.  Fallon  against. 

Mr.  MacGregor  for,  with  Mr.  Diggs  against. 

Mr.  Adair  for,  with  Mr.  Resnick  against. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Ryanl 
against.  | 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Ful¬ 
ton  of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Derwinski  for,  with  Mr.  Daddaric 
against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bonner. 
Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Thomas. 


Mr.  BROOKS  and  Mr.  PATMAN 
changed  their  votes  from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  JARMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


lTIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE 
iRTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES  ACT 
>F  1965 

[r.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

I  than  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
|State\of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the\bill  (H.R.  9460)  to  provide  for  the 
[establishment  of  the  National  Founda¬ 
tion  on\the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  to 
[promotek  progress  and  scholarship  in  the 
humanities  and  the  arts  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  SOMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  9460,  with  Mr. 
Young  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous \consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAlV.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Ne*v  York  [Mr.  Powell] 
will  be  recognized  Vor  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Olio  [Mr.  Ayres]  will 
be  recognized  for  l\  hour.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr. \  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  urge  passage  of  H.R\  9460,  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities.  The  legislative  diet  of  this 
Congress  and  certainly  ofVny  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  is  basically  meat 
and  potatoes.  We  spend  most  of  our  par¬ 
liamentary  hours  chewing  ^ver  the  sta¬ 
ple  problems  of  everyday  lifA— jobs,  edu¬ 
cation,  food,  housing.  The  tir 
to  redress  this  imbalance  by  . 
attention  to  nourishing  our 
well  as  our  economy. 

We  made  a  meager  beginningVast  Sep¬ 
tember  by  creating  in  Public  LaW  88-579 
a  National  Council  on  the  Arts  Author¬ 
ized  to  study  and  advise  and  contalt  and 
recommend  and  essentially  take  nb  posi¬ 
tive  action. 

Some  138  years  after  the  President  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts\first 
urged  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  adopt  a  plan  for  the  permanent  Fed¬ 
eral  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  dnd 
10  years  after  President  Eisenhower  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Federal  Government  qo 
more  officially  to  recognize  the  impor 
tance  of  cultural  activities,  we  cannot 


je  has  come 
ning  our 
culture  as 
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Toils  consent  that  the  permanent  Rec¬ 
ord  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas'S! 

There \as  no  objection. 


(Mr.  LANQEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wydler)  was\ranted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.)  \ 

[Mr.  LANGEN’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


SELLING  TO  THENREDS 

(Mr.  LIPSCOMB  (at  theNrequest  of 
Mr.  Wydler)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneouk  mat¬ 
ter.)  'C 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker, \he 
administration’s  decision  to  send  a  high 
level  trade  mission  to  Rumania  and  Po\ 
land  is  a  tragic  mistake.  This  means 
that  the  United  States  is  accommodating 
the  Reds  and  cooperating  with  them 
exactly  in  the  areas  they  most  need  as¬ 
sistance,  and  that  is  to  help  build  up  their* 
industries  and  their  overall  economic 
capabilities.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  those 
responsible  for  the  decision  could  have 
avoided  learning  from  history,  and  from 
what  is  happening  at  this  very  moment, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  business 
as  usual  with  Communist  nations. 

Poland  and  Rumania  are  Communist 
dictatorships.  They  are  inseparable 
parts  of  the  Communist- bloc  which  is 
tied  together  by  economic,  military,  and 
ideological  bonds.  This  should  be  ob¬ 
vious  from  their  leaders’  speeches,  their 
votes  in  the  U.N.,  their  verbal  attacks  on 
the  United  States  and  other  free  world 
nations  whenever  it  suits  the  Communist 
line. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  2  days  before 
the  announcement  of  the  U.S.  trade  mis¬ 
sion  to  Rumania  and  Poland,  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Rumania,  on  September  11,  1965, 
issued  a  joint  communique  at  the  end  of 
an  8-day  visit  by  a  Rumanian  Com¬ 
munist  delegation  to  the  U.S.S.R.  led  b/ 
Nicolae  Ceausescu,  Rumanian  pai/y 
leader,  announcing  they  had  signed  a 
special  economic  pact.  / 

Ceausescu  proclaimed  that  Ruinania’s 
ties  with  the  Kremlin  are  good  /ind  that 
the  visit  will  further  their  cooperation. 
According  to  news  reports,  Romania  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  “strongly  condemned  armed 
intervention  by  the  United  States  in 
South  Vietnam  and  aggression  against 
North  Vietnam  and  demanded  their  im¬ 
mediate  ending.”  T/ey  also  said,  it  was 
reported,  that  thej/were .  ready  “to  con¬ 
tinue  rendering  /North  Vietnam  all¬ 
round  aid  and  s/pport.” 

Is  Rumania/ which,  according  to  the 
report,  adnms  it  is  supporting  North 
Vietnam  aggression,  the  type  of  nation 
we  should/accommodate  through  selling 
specialized  technical  equipment  and 
processes?  How  can  the  answer  be  any- 
thing/but  “No”?  What  is  more,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  may  well  intend  to  assist 
the  Rumanians  and  Poland  by  under¬ 
writing  credit  purchases  such  as  it  did 


in  connection  with  the  decision  to  issue 
a  license  to  sell  Rumania  a  petroleum¬ 
cracking  unit  and  processes  valued  at 
$22.5  million.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
guaranteed  credit  amounting  to  $20  mil¬ 
lion  which  helped  swing  that  deal  for 
Rumania. 

The  trade  mission  is  to  be  made  up  of 
individuals  prominent  in  the  fields  of 
metallurgy,  electrical  equipment,  petro¬ 
chemicals,  synthetic  fibers,  machine 
tools,  and  agricultural  equipment.  Ob¬ 
viously  all  of  these  relate  to  industries 
vital  to  the  bloc. 

A  primary  goal  of  the  Communist  bloc 
is  to  advance  the  cause  of  communism 
worldwide.  When  you  help  the  Commu¬ 
nist  nations  build  up  their  economies  you 
build  up  their  overall  strength,  including 
their  military  and  political  strength. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  incredible  that  our 
Government  not  only  is  allowing  these 
Communist  nations  to  purchase  factories 
and  advanced  equipment  from  the  United 
States,  but  now  has  appointed  a  mission 
to  go  over  there  to  help  promote  such 
deals.  Those  appointed  could  help  their 
Ration  most  by  not  participating  in  thi / 
type  of  activity.  / 


THE  FEDERAL  TEXTBOOKS 

(Mr.  SIICHEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wydler) 'was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  nsmarks  at  this  nmnt  in  the 
Record  and\o  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.  )  \  7 

Mr.  MICHELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  spoke  at  length'aboutrthe  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  increasiW/mvolvement  in  the 
field  of  education. ysL  exposed  the  cloak 
of  secrecy  that  s/rrounds  the  true  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Office  onEducation. 

The  other  day  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Nova/  reported  t\ey  have  un¬ 
covered  a  secret  plan  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  (/change  our  historyytextbooks. 
The  C/mmunity  Relations'^  Service 
wWch/mcidentally,  was  createavby  the 
1964  /;ivil  Rights  Act  only  to  provide 
assistance  to  communities  and  persons 
irysettling  racial  disputes,  is  now  plan¬ 
ning  a  subtle  campaign  of  pressure  to  be 
^placed  on  publishers,  school  administra-' 
tors,  school  boards,  and  parent  and 
teacher  groups  to  get  the  textbooks 
changed  in  order  to  give  the  Negro  his 
rightful  place  in  history  books.  This  in 
itself  is  certainly  a  noble  objective. 

However,  this  is  beside  the  point.  The 
real  issue  is  this — should  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  writing,  or  rewriting,  textbooks 
used  by  our  children  remain  with  quali¬ 
fied  educators,  free  of  Federal  influence; 
or  should  it  be  handled  completely  by  the 
Federal  Government?  Because  that  is 
where  we  are  heading.  If  we  let  the 
Community  Relations  Service  get  away 
with  this  proposed  project,  we  will  have 
given  Mr.  Keppel  a  precedent  for  the 
Office  of  Education  to  accelerate  their 
secret  plans  for  federally  written  text¬ 
books  and  a  federally  controlled  curricu¬ 
lum. 

It  seems  if  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  do  it  one  way  they  will  do  it 
another,  and  I  say  this  is  nothing  but 
a  reprehensible  attempt  to  use  our  con¬ 
cern  for  the  civil  rights  of  the  Negro  as 
a  vehicle  for  taking  another  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  control  of  education. 


The  excellent  editorial  by  Messrsf 
Evans  and  Novak  follows:  / 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  14,  f965] 
The  Federal  Textbooks  / 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak ) 

Tentative  plans  are  quietly  beinj/made  in¬ 
side  the  Federal  Government  for  a  long- 
range  pressure  campaign  on  /local  school 
boards  and  publishers  to  give  the  Negro 
better  treatment  in  history /extbooks. 

Although  no  final  decision  has  been  made, 
the  top  brass  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service — created  by  th/1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
to  help  mediate  racial  disputes — is  leaning 
toward  adoption  of  the  plan.  Indeed,  it  has 
already  been  spelled  out  in  some  detail  in  a 
confidential  memorandum  drafted  by  Ben 
Holman,  head  of  the  service’s  “media  rela¬ 
tions"  office.  / 

Although  me  goal  of  giving  the  Negro  his 
rightful  /ace  in  history  books  is  com- 
mendable/there  is  considerable  doubt  wheth¬ 
er  the  Community  Relations  Service  is  em¬ 
powered  by  law  to  perform  this  function. 
The  /964  act  is  to  “provide  assistance  to 
communities  and  persons”  in  settling  racial 
d/putes — and  nothing  more. 

/More  fundamental,  however,  is  the  danger 
'of  the  Federal  Government  getting  into  the 
business  of  editing  the  Nation’s  school  books. 
The  authoritarian  implications  of  Washing¬ 
ton  officials  censoring  what  Johnny  reads  in 
school  disturbs  even  some  officials  at  the 
Community  Relations  Service  who  look  at 
the  textbook  project  with  some  misgivings. 

The  Holman  memorandum  on  textbook 
revision  begins  by  stating  the  problem: 
“Negroes  usually  are  ignored  .in  textbook 
illustrations,  and  the  Negro’s  role  in  history 
is  either  ignored  or  inaccurately  presented.” 

Consequently,  Holman  concludes,  the 
Community  Relations  Service  should  mount 
“a  massive  education  and  informational 
campaign”  directed  at  “publishers,  school 
administrators  and  boards,  parents  and 
teachers  groups”  to  get  the  textbooks 
changed.  Though  this  scarcely  falls  within 
the  agency’s  statutory  mission,  it  seems  gen¬ 
erally  inoffensive. 

But  the  Holman  memo  goes  on  to  suggest 
the  beginnings  of  Federal  high  pressure: 
“Once  the  educational  and  informational 
campaign  is  solidly  under  way  we  should 
conduct  a  systematic  effort  to  contact  all 
publishers  and  school  boards  to  encourage 
their  publication  and  adoption  of  textbooks 
conforming  to  established  standards.” 

The  term  “established  standards”  has  a 
particularly  ominous  ring.  The  interven¬ 
tion  of  many  State  legislatures  (particularly 
'throughout  the  Deep  South)  in  textbook 
selection  is  ominous.  But  the  idea  of  the 
Federal  leviathan  with  its  incomparable  pow¬ 
ers  \>f  coercion  getting  into  the  textbook 
business  is  enough  to  make  publishers  break 
out  in  \  cold  sweat.  It  smacks  of  a  rewriting 
of  historV  in  Orwellian  style. 

Actually*,  the  textbook  project  is  only  the 
most  far-re\ching  of  the  Community  Rela¬ 
tions  Services,  digressions  from  its  legislative 
purpose.  \ 

The  Service  was,  originally  conceived  in  1960 
by  then  Senator 'Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  a 
counterpart  in  racidi  relations  to  the  Federal 
Mediation  Service  irk  labor  relations.  The 
proposal  went  into  the\l964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

In  operation,  however,\he  Service  has  rele¬ 
gated  mediation  to  a  secondary  role.  Only 
a  handful  of  mediators  are \n  the  field  while 
a  Washington-based  staff  dreams  up  projects 
such  as  the  textbook  scheme.  \ 

Holman  also  has  in  preparation  elaborate 
programs  of  improving  the  treatment  of  the 
Negro  in  the  press,  establishing  mobile  exhib¬ 
its  for  use  at  fairs  and  exhibitions  \nd  in¬ 
fluencing  Hollywood.  \ 

In  a  memorandum,  Holman  has  suggested : 

“We  ought  to  mount  a  specific  project 
aimed  at  Hollywood  film  makers  to  product 
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filnisi  for  purely  entertainment  purposes  that 
would,  help  further  the  cause  of  better  hu¬ 
man  relations  *  *  *  the  current  Negro  revo¬ 
lution  ah.d  the  crescendo  of  the  civil  rights 
movemen\provide  a  wealth  of  material  for 
fiction  story  plots.  Plots  centered  on  the 
problems  of  intergroup  relations  are  as  legion 
as  those  for  westerns.” 

This  is  Government  propaganda — a  domes¬ 
tic  “Voice  of  AiHerica” — at  its  worst.  No 
matter  how  deep  the  need,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  rigtot  to  try  to  shape  the 
thinking  of  Americans  in  such  insidious 
ways.  Besides,  there  ifc  a  surplus  of  work 
for  practical  conciliationNin  every  city  in  the 
Nation  for  the  Community  Relations 
Service. 

If  textbooks  need  rewriting. the  educators 
are  the  people  to  do  it. 


TIME  FOR  A  PAUSE  TO  REFLECT 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wydler)  was  grantecnper- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  rhis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  es 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  several  months  in 
Washington  there  have  been  some  voices 
of  caution  as  the  legislative  gears  have 
worked  at  a  breathless  pace  to  turn  out 
one  major  and  expensive  Government 
handout  program  after  another. 

But  these  voices  have  been  in  vain. 
Almost  as  though  they  have  fallen  into 
a  great  void  we  have  seen  a  Washington 
in  which  emotional  fervor  replaces  re¬ 
sponsible  consideration,  political  expe¬ 
diency  replaces  dedication  to  the  public 
good,  gossip  about  personalities  replaces 
serious  discussion  of  the  issues,  and  the 
carnival  atmosphere  among  people  in 
high  places  gives  the  country  a  great 
feeling  of  getting  something  for  nothing. 

It  seems  likely,  though,  that  as  time 
goes  on  we  will  see  more  concern  for  the 
irresponsible  nature  of  what  is  going  on. 
Perhaps  it  is  already  beginning.  In  this 
regard  the  column  by  Eric  Sevareid  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  September  14  is  significant.  I  include 
the  text  of  the  column  in  my  remarks. 

Time  for  a  Pause  To  Reflect 
(By  Eric  Sevareid) 

The  American  political  capital  is  in  dire 
need  of  the  pause  that  reflects,  even  if  it 
does  not  refresh.  That  is  the  immediate  im¬ 
pression  of  this  itinerant  writer,  now  re; 
turned  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

There  is  a  breathlessness  about  people 
here,  in  and  around  Government,  ancr  I  do 
not  mean  a  sense  of  excitement;  I  mean  that 
they  are  out  of  breath.  This  is  not/xhe  dog- 
days  syndrome  we  used  to  know  utf Washing¬ 
ton,  not  the  tag-end-of-surruner  letdown 
and  lethargy.  This  time,  people  are  intel¬ 
lectually  exhausted,  but  A on’t  know  it. 
They  are  not  allowed  t or  feel  it,  because 
events  and  the  President  won’t  let  them. 
Even  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  and 
since  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  think  that 
He  got  tired,  one  h^fs  to  assume.  He  paused 
to  reflect  on  whatjfe  had  done. 

For  the  first  Bune  this  reporter  begins  to 
see  the  need  Ufr  a  No.  2  President.  The  No. 
1  President .ran  think  up  the  new  legisla¬ 
tion,  get  it/passed  and  announce  his  victories 
as  each  agt  of  Congress  crosses  the  final  tape. 

The  Nf>.  2  President  would  be  assigned  to 
think  jabout  the  whole  as  well  as  about  the 
He  would  consider  medicare,  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  higher  education  bills,  the  war 
poverty,  the  role  of  the  new  Cabinet 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
District  of  Columbia  home  rule,  immigration, 
the  various  special  appropriations  for  defense, 
the  space  race,  the  expanding  Vietnam 
war.  He  would  analyze  all  this  and  then 
tell  us  which  programs  may  work,  which 
may  not,  where  the  staffs  are  coming 
from  and  their  quality,  what  the  costs 
are  likely  to  be  and  how  they  are  to 
be  met,  and  in  general  what  the  United 
States  will  look  and  feel  like  5  and  10  years 
from  now  after  this  prodigious  mass  of  laws 
and  regulations  and  money  has  been  fed  into 
the  main  arteries  of  the  American  society. 

We  know  a  number  of  Congressmen  who 
would  be  very  grateful  to  learn  what  they 
have  really  done  this  year  and  at  least  one 
columnist  who  would  kiss  the  boots  of  No.  2 
in  weeping  relief. 

One  reason  this  returned  traveler  thinks 
that  even  bright  people  here  are  intellectually 
stunned  and  glassy-eyed  is  the  simple  fact 
that  they  don’t  talk  around  the  dinner  table 
about  these  Herculean  acts  of  legislation. 
Not  in  any  detail,  not  eagerly  and  earnestly. 
They  just  marvel  at  the  size  of  the  total  heap. 

Adlai  Stevenson  once  recalled  how  it  was  in 
the  New  Deal  days,  to  which  this  last  year  is 
^>ften  compared.  He  said  people  sat  around 
(eorgetown  gardens  with  “our  visions  and 
our  dreams  *  *  *  in  those  days  we  were 
interested  in  ideas.  Now  it’s  all  so  much 
personality  talk,  gossip  and  rumor — who’s  up 
and  vNp’s  down.” 

It  seehas  to  me  it’s  still  that  way;  people 
are  astonished  at  the  accomplishments,  but 
few  are  exhilarated;  they  would  rather  t§ 
about  who’s \p  and  who’s  down. 

And  about  wio’s  been  naughty  and  j^ho’s 
been  nice,  among  the  survivors  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  White  Hous'e.  I’m  afraid  that/john  F. 
Kennedy  is  payin^a  high  posthumous  price 
for  surrounding  himself  with  ajds  with  the 
intellectual’s  doubleVision,  nfen  who  by 
nature  not  only  see  \M\at  is/nappening  but 
who  simultaneously  see\itAn  future  print, 
the  actions,  the  remarks,  Me  expressions,  the 
nuances.  There  was  always  an  overtone  of 
self-consciousness  in ywie  court  over  which 
that  wonderful  youag  President  presided,  a 
curious  atmosphere  comblningNfche  theater, 
cafe  society,  and/Harvard  Yard.  \They  were 
able  public  servants  but  they  wer^also  in- 
stincitve  dramatists. 

It  was  a  s^lief  to  be  away  from  Welling¬ 
ton  durina^the  height  of  the  dreadful  quar¬ 
reling  aj*out  the  new  Kennedy  books  and 
their  authors.  No  one  has  come  out  of\t 
well, /lot  even  President  Kennedy  himself; 
racpGo  cash  in  on  a  legend  can  only  injure ’ 
tl ye  legend  as  well  as  the  racers. 

Is  it  illusion  to  think  that  there  was  once 
ra  dignity,  a  sense  of  self-restraint  about 
men’s  relationships  at  the  inner  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  American  state?  Possibly  so — 
certainly  these  messy  things  have  happened 
before  in  our  history.  But  one  thinks  of 
Dean  Acheson’s  delicately  restrained  mem¬ 
oirs,  now  being  published,  and  his  sense 
of  half-guilt  at  even  making  notes  of  his 
private  conversations  with  Justice  Holmes. 
One  thinks  of  General  Marshall,  who  refused 
to  publish  any  recollections  that  might  affect 
any  living  man. 

These  men  left  high  office  declining  to 
take  with  them  any  files  save,  I  assume,  those 
of  an  unofficial  and  personal  nature.  All  the 
rest,  they  felt,  were  the  property  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  taxpayers  they  served. 

Theodore  Sorenson,  so  the  press  reports, 
left  the  White  House  with  copies  of  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor’s  confidential  reports  to  Ken¬ 
nedy,  with  copies  of  Khruslichev-Kennedy 
correspondence  that  was  never  published, 
and  used  these  files  for  his  book.  Perhaps 
this  is  legal,  but  is  it  proper?  Somehow,  the 
whole  issue  must  be  clarified  and  a  standard 
set — something  else  this  Capital  might  reflect 
upon  if  it  is  ever  given  a  pause  for  reflection. 


A  RICH  MAN’S  WAR 

(Mr.  BERRY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wydler)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  to 
recommit  the  Economic  Opportunity  re¬ 
port  because  I  believe  the  war  on  poverty 
is  a  rich  man’s  war.  One  out  of  every 
19  employees  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  makes  over  $19,000  per  year. 
In  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  com¬ 
parison,  the  figure  is  1  per  1,000.  It  is 
1  per  500  in  Agriculture. 

Party  wheelhorses  are  prominent  in 
the  lists  of  consultants  who  get  $100  per 
day  and  expenses  to  help  in  the  poverty 
war  and  plans  for  fighting  poverty  are 
being  made  at  plush  resorts,  where  items 
such  as  $63.20  for  flowers  and  rental 
fees  for  tuxedos  are  being  charged  to 
Uncle  Sam  by  the  warriors  in  the  war  on 
want. 

Everyone  gets  the  money  except  the 
poor.  They  get  warm  words  of  hope  and 
encouragement  from  the  President,  they 
get  advice  from  Sargent  Shriver,  and 
honorable  mention  in  the  press,  and  are 
shortchanged  by  the  “poverticians”  who 
are  waging  the  war  on,  not  for,  the  poor. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  whole  thing.  It 
would  be  better  and  it  would  be  safer, 
however,  if  the  Governor  of  the  State 
had  veto  over  the  projects  that  are  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  State. 


(Mr.  BERRY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wydler)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  BERRY’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


(Mr.  MOORE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wydler)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  MOORE’S  remarks  will  appear 
ereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


<Mk  MOORE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wydler)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  hi\  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a\d  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  MOdRE’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  thaAppendix.] 


EDUCATION: 

HUMAN 


3TMENT  IN 
1PITAL  ' 


(Mr.  CURTIS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wydler)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  thi\  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  included  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  testified  before  thev  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee’s 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  itfan- 
power,  on  the  subject  of  tax  credits\or 
manpower  training.  As  many  of  tne 
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-GHLIGHTS :  House  received  conference  report  on  poverty  bill.  Rep.  Findley 
criticized  sugar  program.  Senate  Rebated  foreign  ai)^  appropriation  bill 


1.  POVERTY".  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  8233.,  to  expand  the  rar  on 

poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  (H.  Rcpt.  1C61),  which  the  House  is  to  act  upon  today,  pp.  23784-8,  D953 

2.  SUGAR.  Rep.  Findl/^y  criticized  the  sugar  program  and  particularly  the  sugar  bill, 

H.  R,  11135.  23300-3,  23805-7  \ 

3.  RIVERS  AUD  HARBORS;  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Passed  with  amendments  S.  23Co)^bhe  rivers- 

and-harbors/and  flood-control  bill.  pp.  23762-84  \ 

4.  EXHIBITIO^.  Passed  without  amendment  H,  R.  9247,  to  provide  for  U.  S.Xparticipa- 
J  tion  in^the  HemisFair  1968  Exposition  to  be  held  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.pp.^3788— 93 

.  Massed,  254-113,  as  ■  reported'  H.  R*  30,  to  provide  for  U.  S.  pahticipa- 

tior/in  the  Inter -American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  in  Dade  County,  Fla.  }^p* 
23788-9,  23793-800  \ 


-xd- 


5.  WATERSHEDS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  approved  various  water¬ 
shed-project  reports  for  full  committee  action,  p,  D953 


C. 


6,  ROADSv  The  Public  V/orks  Committee  reported  with  amendmerrb  S,  2084,  to  proviae 
for  scenic  development  and  road  beautification  of  the  Federal-aid  highway /sys¬ 
tems  (Hy  Rept.  1084) •  p.  23832 


7.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep,  Schmidhauser  spoke  on  "Iowa’s  stake  in  the  export/trade „ " 

pp.  23821*— 4" 

The  Way k  and  Means  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H,  R0/7723,  to 
suspend  the  tariff  on  importation  of  certain  tropical  hardwoods  (H,  Rept,  1075). 
p.  23832 

The  Ways  anck Means  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not/actually  report) 
H.  R.  11029*  amended,  relating  to  tariff  treatment  of  certaip' woven  fabrics  of 
vegetable  fibers,  except  cotton,  p.  D954 


8.  ELECTRIFICATION,  Rep,  Stttinger  inserted  and  commended  an/article,  "Why  Not  Bury 
Power  lines?"  pp,  23826- 


9,  DEBT  LEVEL.  Rep,  Curtis  expressed  concemabout  the  d/bt  level  in  our  economy  a{ 
inserted  an  article,  "Liquidity  and  Debt."  pp.  23915-19 


SENATE 


10.  FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Beg\n  deh/te  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  10871. 
pp.  23908-9 


11.  NATIONAL  PARKS.  The  Interior  and  Insuiak  Affairs  Committee  reported  without 
amendment  H.  R.  9417,  to  revise  they/boundary  of  Jewel  Cave  National  Monument, 
S.  Dak.  (S.  Rept.  766).  p.  23836 


12.  TRADE  FAIRS.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee Yeported  with  amendment  S.  2167, 
to  provide  for  U.  S.  participation  in  the  Hemis^air  1968  exposition  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  (S.  Rept.  767)/  p.  23836 


C 


13. 


STOCKPILING.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  voted  to  report 
to  the  full  committee  Hy/R.  6852  (amended) ,  to  authorize  disposal  of  about 
47  million  pounds  of  abaca  from  the  national  stockpile,  without  the  6-month 
waiting  period;  H.  R./10516,  to  authorize  the  disposalxjf  vegetable  tannin 
extracts  from  the  national  stockpile;  H.  R.  10714,  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  colemanite  fronythe  supplemental  stockpile;  and  H.  R.  10715,  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  comical  grade  chronite  from  the  supplemental  stockpile, 
p.  D951 


14. 


SUGAR.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Finance  Committee  announced  that 
it  would  "hold  hearings  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  September  28  and  29,  on 
H.  R.  1113/,  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act,  if  this  bill  has  passed  the\House  by 
that  date;"  p.  D951 


15.  WATERSHEDS.  Received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  plans  for  works  of  improvement  on 
the  knowing  watersheds:  Zeigler  Creek,  Nebr.;  Elko,  Nev. ;  Swan  Quartd^, 

N.  E. ;  Frogville  Creek,  Okla. ;  and  Chocolate,  Little  Chocolate,  and  Lynn 
Bayou,  Tex.;  to  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee.  Bayou  Boeuf,  Mauch 
''Hunk  Creek,  Pa.;  Middle  Creek,  Pa.;  to  Public  Works  Committee,  pp.  23835-3^ 
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ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1965 


September  22,  1965. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Powell,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

j  following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  8283] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to 
expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “ Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  oj  1965.” 

Amendments  to  Title  I — Youth  Programs 

)  JOB  CORPS - DISPLACEMENT  OF  WORKERS 

Sec.  2.  Section  103  oj  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  oj  1964-  is 
amended  by  inserting  ajter  “Sec.  103.”  the  jollowing  new  sentence: 
“The  Director  oj  the  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  prevent  programs 
under  this  part  jrom  displacing  presently  employed  workers  or  the 
impairment  oj  existing  contracts  jor  services.” 

JOB  CORPS — PAYMENT  TO  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS  OR  ORGANIZATIONS 

PROHIBITED 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (e)  oj  section  103  oj  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  oj  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  adding  ajter  the 
word  “terminated”  the  jollowing:  “:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
Director  shall  make  no  payments  to  any  individual  or  to  any  organization 
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solely  as  compensation  for  the  service  of  referring  the  names  of  candidates 
for  enrollment  in  the  Corps.” 

JOB  CORPS — CUBAN  REFUGEES 

Sec.  4.  Section  104(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “dor  purposes  of 
this  subseciion,  any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214(d)  or  212(d)(5) , 
respectively ,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  considered 
a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.” 

job  corps — enrollee  affidavits 

Sec.  5.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  “(d)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  an  enrollee 
who  is  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  described  in  section.  104(a)  of  this  / 
Act)  must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following  ^ 
form:  ‘I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  of  America  and  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States  against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic' .  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States.  Code, 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  required  under  this  sub¬ 
section.” 

JOB  CORPS — APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Sec.  6.  Section  106(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  retroactive  to  January  1,  1965,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(A)  The  term  ‘performance  of  duty'  in  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while  absent 
from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an 
activity  (including  an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or  from 
such  post  of  duty)  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Corps.” 

JOB  CORPS — ENROLLEE  WORK  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  7.  Section  110  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  4 
amended  by  inserting  the  word  “male”  before  the  word  “ enrollees”  in  the  ' 
first  sentence. 

WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAMS — CUBAN  REFUGEES 

Sec.  8.  Section  1141a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “For  purqyoses 
of  this  subsection,  any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent 
to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d)(5), 
respectively ,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  considered 
a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.” 
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WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAMS - LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  9.  The  first  sentence  of  section  115  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out“two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“three”,  and  by  striking  out  “ ,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,”. 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS — LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  10.  Section  124(f)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three” , 
and  by  striking  out  “or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,” . 

Amendments  to  Title  II — Urban  and  Rural  Community  Action 

Programs 

community  action  programs — public  information 

Sec.  It.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 3 ),  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

and”,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph  : 

“(5)  which  includes  provision  for  reasonable  access  of  the  public 
to  information  including,  but  not  limited  to,  reasonable  opportunity 
for  public  hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate  local  community 
groups,  and  reasonable  public  access  to  books  and  records  of  the 
agency  or  agencies  engaged  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  program,  in  accordance  with  procedures  approved 
by  the  Director.” 

TYPES  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  12.  The  last  sentence  of  section  205(a)  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  after  “including”  the 
following:  “,  but  not  limited  to,”. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  CHRONICALLY  UNEMPLOYED  POOR 

Sec.  13.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  adding 
after  subsection  (c)  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  under  this  section  for 
special  programs  (1 )  which  involve  activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor  employment  prospects  and 
are  unable,  because  of  age  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  employmen  t 
or  training  assistance  under  other  programs,  (2)  which,  in  addition  to 
other  services  provided,  will  enable  such  persons  to  participate  in  projects 
for  the  betterment  or  beautification  of  the  community  or  area  served  by 
the  program,  including  without  limitation  activities  which  will  contribute 
to  the  management,  conservation,  or  development  of  natural  resources, 
recreational  areas,  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  parks,  highways, 
and  other  lands,  and  (3)  which  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  standards 
adequate  to  assure  that  the  program  is  in  the  public  interest  and  otherwise 
consistent  with  policies  applicable  under  this  Act  for  the  protection  of 
employed  workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay  and  other 
suitable  conditions  of  employment.” 
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GENERAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS — LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  14 ■  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  208(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  by  striking  out  “,  or  June  30,  1966,  which¬ 
ever  is  later,” . 

( b )  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b) 
as  subsection  ( c )  and  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

“(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  establishing 
objective  criteria  pursuant  to  which  assistance  may  be  reduced  below  90 
per  centum  for  such  community  action  programs  or  components  as  have 
received  assistance  under  section  205  for  a  period  prescribed  in  such 
regulations.” 

(c)  Section  208(c)  of  such  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  “The  requirement  imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  determinations  covering  situations  where 
a  literal  application  of  such  requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary 
hardship  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved.” 

PARTICIPATION  OF  STATE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  15.  Section  209(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  following:  “including,  but  not 
limited  to,  consultation  with  appropriate  State  agencies  on  the  develop¬ 
ment,  conduct,  and  administration  of  such  programs”. 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  PLANS 

Sec.  16.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  (1)  inserting  “of  part  B”  before  “of  title  I”  and  (2)  striking 
out  “and  such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days 
of  such  submission”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “and  such  plan  has  not 
been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days  of  such  submission, 
or,  if  so  disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered  by  the  Director  and  found  by 
him  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  part”. 

NOTICES 

Sec.  17.  Section  209  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  by  in¬ 
serting  after  subsection  (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(d)  When  the  Director  receives  an  application  from  a  private  nonprofit 
agency  for  a  community  action  program  to  be  carried  on  in  a  community 
in  which  there  is  a  community  action  agency  carrying  on  a  number  of 
component  programs,  he  shall,  withm  five  days,  give  notice  to  such  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  the  community 
is  located  of  the  receipt  of  such  application .  When  the  Director  determines 
that  a  separate  contract  or  grant  is  desirable  and  practical  and  that  good 
cause  has  been  shown,  he  is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  directly  to,  or  to 
contract  directly  with,  such  agency.” 
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ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS — PAYMENTS;  FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec.  18.  Section  216(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  196'+  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “ and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,” . 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS— TEACHER  TRAINING 

Sec.  19.  Part  B  of  title  II,  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1961+ 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “ From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title”  in  section  213(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “From  so  much 
of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  as  is  not 
reserved  pursuant  to  section  218”;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  218  as  section  219  and  inserting 
immediately  after  section  217  the  following  new  section  218: 

|  “TEACHER  TRAINING  PROJECTS 

“Sec.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  for  any  -fiscal  year  may  be  reserved  and 
used  by  the  Director  to  provide  ( directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities,  State  or  local  educational  agencies, 
or  other  appropriate.  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organiza¬ 
tions  to  provide,  training  to  persons  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  as 
instructors  for  individuals  described  in  section  212,  with  such  stipends 
and  allowances,  if  any  (including  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses), 
for  persons  undergoing  such  training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Director 
may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  determine.” 

VOLUNTARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

Sec.  20.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1961+  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of  section  220(a)  of  part  C  thereof. 

Amendments  to  Title  III— Special  Programs  To  Combat  Poverty 

in  Rural  Areas 

|  Sec.  21.  Title  III  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1961+  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “Grants  and”  iv  the  heading,  and  by  striking  out 
the  dash  after  the  word  “make”  in  the  first  subsequent  sentence  and  the 
subsequent  number  “(1)” . 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION — PROHIBITION  OF  LOANS  TO  ASSIST 

MANUFACTURING 

Sec.  22.  Section  305(f)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1961+  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  proviso:  “:  Provided,  That  packing,  canning,  cooking, 
freezing,  or  other  processing  used  in  preparing  or  marketing  edible  farm 
products,  including  dairy  products,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  manufactur¬ 
ing  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  results  in  the  creation  of  a  new  or 
different  substance” . 
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ASSISTANCE  FOR  MIGRANT  AND  SEASONALLY  EMPLOYED  AGRICULTURAL 

EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  23.  Section  311  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  to  read,  as  follows: 

“migrants  and  seasonally  employed  agricultural  employees 

“Sec.  311.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  develop  and  implement  a 
program  of  loans ,  loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State  and  local 
agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions,  and  cooperatives  in  establishing, 
administering,  and  operating  programs  which  will  meet,  or  substantially 
and  primarily  contribute  to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of  migratory 
workers  and  seasonal  farm  laborers  and  their  families  in  the  fields  of 
housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  children.” 

INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO  DAIRY  FARMERS 

Sec.  24 ■  Section  331  ( c )  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  “January  31,  1965”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  “June  30,  1966” . 

Amendment  to  Title  V — Work  Experience  Program 

Sec.  25.  Section  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  “Workers  in  farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200  net  family 
income  shall  be  considered  unemployed  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.”, 
and  ( 2 )  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  the  following:  “for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,” . 

Amendments  to  Title  VI — Administration  and  Coordination 

VISTA  VOLUNTEERS — ASSIGNMENT;  APPLICATION  OF  OTHER  PROVISIONS 

AND  FEDERAL  LAWS 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  everything  in  paragraph  (2) 
following  the  clause  designation  “(C)”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“in  connection  with  programs  or  activities  authorized,  supported,  or  of  a 
character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act.” 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)(1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirma¬ 
tion  in  the  form  prescribed,  by  section  104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions 
of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compen¬ 
sation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

“(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and,  such  volunteers  as  are  as¬ 
signed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed  Fed¬ 
eral  employees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  sec¬ 
tion  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of  the  com¬ 
putation  described  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  section  106(c)  the  monthly 
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pay  oj  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance 
salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.” 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  27.  Section  605  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  “fourteen”  in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “twenty” . 

PROGRAMS  FOR  TIIE  ELDERLY  POOR 

Sec.  28.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

“PROGRAMS  FOR  TIIE  ELDERLY  POOR 

“Sec.  610.  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  whenever  feasible  the 
special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  in  the  development, 
conduct,  and  administration  of  programs  under  this  Act.” 

AFFIDAVITS 

Sec.  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  616  thereof  and  substituting  a  new  section  616,  as 
follows: 

“transfer  of  funds 

“Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  appropriations  under 
any  title  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  1 0  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated 
or  allocated  from  any  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Direc¬ 
tor  to  carry  out  programs  or  activities  under  any  such  title  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  and  used  by  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  or 
activities  under  any  other  such  title;  but  no  such  transfer  shall  result  in 
increasing  the  amounts  otherwise  available  under  any  title  by  more  than 
10  per  centum.” 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  30.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  131  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “three” . 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  Os  follows: 
“ For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year_ending  June  SO, 
1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.” 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  221  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three” . 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“ For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
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be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $340,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  o  f  $850,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  and  jor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 

authorize  by  law.”  .  . 

(c) (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  321  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three” . 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $35 ,000,000  fo;r  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $55 ,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966;  and  j 07"  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1967 ,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  here¬ 
after  authorize  by  law.”  _  . 

(d) (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  503  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three” . 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
“For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  | 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.”  . 

(e) (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  615  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  (other  than  for  purposes  of 
making  credits  to  the  revolving  fund  established  by  section  606  (a) ) ,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(f)  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  ts  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

“distribution  of  benefits  between  rural  and  urban  areas 

“Sec.  617.  The  Lirector  shall  adopt  appropriate  administrative 
measures  to  assure  that  benefits  of  this  Act  will  be  distributed  equitably 
between  residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas.” 

Amendment  to  National  Defense  Education  Act — Moratorium 
on  Student  Loans  to  VISTA  Volunteers 

Sec.  31.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section  205(b)  of  the  A'ational 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  425(b)(2)(A))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “or”  before  “(Hi)”  and  by  inserting.  before  the  proviso 
and  after  “ Peace  Corps  Act”  the  following:  “,  or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of 
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three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
section  603  oj  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  oj  1964.”. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan 
outstanding  on  the  effective  date  oj  this  Act  without  the  consent  oj  the 
then  obligee  institution. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

John  Brademas, 

Hugh  L.  Carey, 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 

William  D.  Ford, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Pat  McNamara, 

Wayne  Morse, 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
Gaylord  Nelson, 

J.  K.  Javits, 

Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE 

HOUSE 

riie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

1  he  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substitute  text.  The  House  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment. 

1  he  differences  between  the  House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed 
upon  in  conference  are  described  in  this  statement,  except  for  in¬ 
cidental  minor,  technical,  and  clarifying  changes.  References  to  the 
“Act”  are  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  PLANS 

The  present  act  provides  that  no  assistance  can  be  made  available 
lor  work-training  programs  or  community  action  programs  until  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  to  be  carried  on  has  been 
given  notice  of  the  plan  for  the  assistance  and  has  not  disapproved 
it  within  30  days. 

The  House  bill  amended  this  provision  so  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
disapproval  of  a  plan  by  a  Governor,  the  Director  could  reconsider  it, 
and  ii  he  found  it  fully  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  could  override  the  Governor’s  disapproval. 

Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  House,  your  managers  have 
insisted  on  the  inclusion  of  the  House  provision  in  the  conference 
report.  The  conferees  expect  that  the  procedures  established  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  under  section  209(a) 
will  include  provision  for  informal  hearings  held  by  the  Director  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  a  State  or  other  interested  parties. 

JOB  CORPS — DISPLACEMENT  OF  EMPLOYED  WORKERS 

1  he  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision,  which  had  no 
counterpart  in  the  House  bill,  which  prohibited  the  Director  from 
authorizing  a  Job  Corps  program  which  would  result  in  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  employed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts  for  services. 
The  conferees  have  agreed  upon  a  compromise  under  which  the  Direc¬ 
tor  is  required  to  prescribe  regulations  to  prevent  Job  Corps  programs 
from,  displacing  presently  emplo37ed  workers  or  the  impairment  of 
existing  contracts  for  services. 

10 
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JOB  CORPS — PAYMENTS  TO  RECRUITERS 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  the  Director  from  making 
payments  to  any  individual  or  organization  lor  the  service  of  leieiiing 
candidates  for  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  or  names  of  such  candi¬ 
dates.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision.  1  he  confer¬ 
ence  report  contains  a  substitute  which  provides  that  the  Directoi 
shall  make  no  payments  to  any  individual  or  organization  solely  as 
compensation  for  "the  service  of  referring  the  names  of  canaidates  tor 
the  Corps. 

OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE  BY  CUBAN  REFUGEES 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  permitting  Cuban  refugees  to  serve  in  the  Job  Corps  and  in 
work-training  programs  carried  on  under  part  B  of  title  1.  1  ie 

Senate  amendment  also  provided  that  the  requirement  that  Job  Dorps 
enrollees  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  Cuban  refugees.  The  conference  substitute  in¬ 
cludes  this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS — ACCESS  OF  PUBLIC  TO  INFORMATION 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  community  action  programs 
must  include  provisions  for  feasible  access  of  the  public  to  ml oi illa¬ 
tion,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  reasonable  opportunity  tor  pub¬ 
lic  hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate  local  community  groups. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provision.  I  he  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  Senate  provision,  except  that  the  word  leasi- 
ble”  is  changed  to  “reasonable”. 


COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS — TYPES  OF  PROGRAMS 

The  present  act  contains  examples  of  programs  which  fall  within 
the  purposes  of  community  action  programs.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  added  to  the  list  the  'fields  of  family  planning,  consumer  credit 
education,  and  consumer  debt  counseling  programs.  It  also  gave 
emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  list  is  merely  to  give  examples  by  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  programs  falling  within  the  purpose  of  the  part  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  the  listed  fields.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  substitute  omits  the  listing  o 
additional  examples  of  types  of  permissible  programs  It  adopts 
however,  the  Senate  provision  insuring  that  the  listed  fields  are  not 
the  only  ones  in  which  programs  may  be  carried.  I  he  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  omission  of 
the  Senate  provision  in  no  way  indicates  that  it  is  their  intention  oi 
the  intention  of  the  Senate  conferees  to  discourage  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  these  programs.  Programs  in  these  Fields  are  now 
being  carried  on  and  are  to  be  encouraged. 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  CHRONICALLY  UNEMPLOYED  POOR 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  Director  to  make  grants  for 
special  programs  directed  at  the  needs  of  those  chronically  unemployed 
poor  persons  who  have  poor  employment  prospects,  and  are  unable, 
because  of  age  or  otherwise,  to  obtain  appropriate  employment  or 
training  assistance  under  other  programs.  These  programs,  m 
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addition  to  other  services,  would  enable  such  persons  to  participate 
m  projects  for  the  betterment  or  beautification  of  the  community 
served  by  the  program,  including  activites  which  will  contribute  to  the 
management,  conservation,  or  development  of  natural  resources, 
recreational  areas,  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  parks,  hi°b- 
ways,  and  other  lands.  The  programs  must  be  conducted  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  standards  adequate  to  assure  that  the  program  is  in 
the  public  interest  and  otherwise  consistent  with  policies  applicable 
under  the  act  for  the  protection  of  employed  workers  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay  and  other  suitable  conditions  of  employ- 
ment  It  was  also  provided  that  $150,000,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
pnated  for  carrying  out  title  II  of  the  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
could  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision  ihe  provisions  for  these  special  programs  are  retained  in 
the  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference.  However,  the  provision 
lor  earmarking  a  portion  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  title  II  for 
this  purpose  was  not  retained. 


GENERAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS — SELF-HELP  HOUSING 

REHABILITATION 

1  he  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision  requiring  the  Direc- 
toi  to  give  special  consideration  to  programs  which  would,  through 
sell-help,  rehabilitate  substandard  housing  and  provide  instruction 
in  basic  skills  associated  with  such  rehabilitation.  This  provision  is 
not  included  in  the  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference.  However 
programs  in  these  fields  are  now  being  carried  on  and  are  to  be  en¬ 
couraged. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  STATE  AGENCIES 


The  Senate  amendment  required  that  the  procedures  established 
by  the  Director  to  facilitate  participation  of  the  States  in  community 
action  programs  must  include  continuing  consultation  with  appro¬ 
priate  State  agencies  on  the  development,  conduct,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  such  programs.  The  House  bill  did  not  contain  any  com¬ 
parable  provision.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  provision 

except  that  required  consultation  need  not  be  ^continuin0,  ,} 

&  * 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS — PRIVATE  NONPROFIT  AGENCIES 

Ihe  House  bill  provided  that  when  the  Director  receives  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  community  action  program  to  be  carried  out  in  a  community 
m  which  a  community  action  agency  is  carrying  on  a  program  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  component  programs,  he  must  give  notice  to  that 
agency.  I  fie  Senate  amendment  added  a  requirement  that  the 
Director  also  give  notice  to  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  provided  that  when  the  Director  determines  that  a 
separate  contract  or  grant  is  desirable  and  practical  and  that  special 
cause  has  been  shown,  he  may  make  a,  rant  directly  to,  or  contract 
directly  with,  such  agency. 

The  conference  substitute  includes  both  of  these  Senate  provisions 
except  that  the  requirement  that  “special”  cause  must  be  shown 
before  the  Director  may  contract  directly  has  been  altered  to  require 
good  cause  to  be  shown. 
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POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provisions,  which  had  no  count  er¬ 
part  in  the  House  bill,  relating  to  the  application  of  the  Hatch  Political 
Activities  Act  to  persons  employed  by  agencies  administering  or 
carrying  on  community  action  programs  and  to  persons  serving  in  the 
Vista  volunteers. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
then-  insistence  on  the  exclusion  of  these  provisions  was  based  upon 
the  difficulty  of  applying  the  existing  statutory  restrictions  to  organi¬ 
zations  and  agencies  for  which  they  were  not  designed.  They  in  no 
way  intend  to  depart  from  the  principle  that  these  programs  must  be 
conducted  on  a  nonpolitical  basis,  free  of  any  activity  designed  to 
further  the  election  or  defeat  of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

VOLUNTARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

The  House  bill  struck  out  part  C  of  title  II  of  the  act  providing  for 
the  establishment  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  a  center  to 
encourage  voluntary  assistance  for  deserving  and  needy  children. 
The  Senate  amendment  retained  part  C  but  deleted  the  provision 
under  which  the  center  was  directed  to  collect  the  names  of  persons 
who  voluntarily  desire  to  assist  such  children  financially,  and  to 
obtain  information  concerning  deserving  and  needy  children  from 
social  welfare  agencies. 

The  conference  report  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO  DAIRY  FARMERS 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  until  June  30,  1966,  the  program 
provided  for  by  the  act  for  making  indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers  who  have  been  directed  to  remove  their  milk  from  commercial 
markets  because  it  contained  residues  of  chemicals  registered  and 
approved  for  use  at  the  time  of  such  use.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  provision  to  the  act  stating  the 
intention  of  Congress  that  whenever  feasible  the  special  problems  of 
the  elderly  poor  should  be  considered  in  the  development,  conduct,  and 
administration  of  programs  under  the  act.  The  conference  report 
retains  this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  for  the  establishment  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  of  a  Task  Force  on  Programs  for  the 
Elderly  Poor.  The  conference  substitute  does  not  include  this 
provision. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  BETWEEN  TITLES 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  section  to  the  act  permitting  up  to 
10  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  title  to 
be  transferred  for  use  in  carrying  out  other  titles,  but  the  amount 
available  for  use  for  any  title  could  not  be  increased  by  more  than  10 
percent.  The  conference  substitute  includes  this  provision. 
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EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BENEFITS  BETWEEN  URBAN  AND  RURAL 

AREAS 


The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Director  to  adopt  such  admin¬ 
istrative  measures  as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  benefits  of  the  act 
will  be  distributed  equitably  between  residents  of  rural  and  urban 
areas.  The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference  contains  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  provision  under  which  the  Director  is  required  to 
adopt  appropriate  administrative  measures  to  assure  such  equitable 
distribution. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 


The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1966  of 
$825,000,000  to  carry  out  title  I  of  the  act.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year  of  $535,000,000  for  such 
purpose.  The  amount  fixed  in  conference  is  $700,000,000. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1966  of 
$680,000,000  to  carry  out  title  II  of  the  act.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year  of  $880,000,000  for  such 
purpose.  The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the  appropriation  for 
such  purpose  for  such  year  of  $850,000,000. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
of  $70,000,000  to  carry  out  title  III.  The  Senate  amendment  author¬ 
ized  the  appropriation  for  such  year  of  $55,000,000  for  such  purpose. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate  figure. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1966 
of  $300,000,000  to  carry  out  title  V.  The  Senate  amendment  au¬ 
thorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year  of  $150,000,000  for  such 
purpose.  The  conference  report  contains  the  Senate  figure. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966  of  $20,000,000  to  carry  out  title  VI.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year  of  $30,000,000  for  such 
purpose.  The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference  adopts  the 


Senate  figure. 


Adam  C.  Powell, 

John  Brademas 
Hugh  L.  Carey, 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 

William  D.  Ford, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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September  22,  1965 

Vom  Roy  Appleton,  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
aged  of  the  Denton  Record-Chronicle, 
cameras  response: 

As  a  member  of  the  Texas  delegation  that 
appearedVecently  before  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  at  its  hearing  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  the  Trinity  River  Basin, 
I  was  most  impressed  by  the  work  that  has 
been  done  on  this  project  by  you  and  the 
other  members  hf  the  Texas  congressional 
delegation.  As  was  pointed  out  by  you  and 
others  at  the  hearing,  this  project  has  the 
wholehearted  support, of  all  Texans,  and  the 
time  for  action  is  now.\ 

From  Mr.  W.  LamarNHamilton,  of  the 
Palestine  Herald-Press,  same  this  state¬ 
ment  :  \ 

The  interest  you  showed  inNour  reception 
and  dinner  of  August  IX,  was  most  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  the  statement  you.  presented 
on  August  12,  to  the  House  Pumh:  Works 
Committee  was  a  masterpiece  of  factual  in¬ 
formation.  \ 

And  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Lynch,  president 
of  the  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  canm 
this  statement:  \ 

I  have  heard  many  expressions  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  I  want  to  add  mine  with  respect  to 
your  testimony  before  the  House  in  regard 
to  the  Trinity  River  development  program. 
You  made  a  very  important  contribution. 

These  statements  give  ample  evidence 
of  the  broad  nature  of  support  for  the 
Trinity  River  development  project,  both 
in  Texas  and  among  those  who  represent 
Texas  in  the  National  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  again  commend  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  for  his  very  diligent 
and  effective  efforts  in  behalf  of  this 
project.  I  am  sure  that,  without  his 
assistance,  it  may  never  have  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Trinity  River  Basin  project,  by  any 
standard,  is  a  huge  undertaking.  It  is 
enormous  in  size,  cost,  vision,  ambition, 
benefit,  and  merit.  When  completed,  it 
will  have  cost  $1  billion  and  will  be  a 
fitting  complement  to  the  many  other 
greatly  meritorious  and  costly,  multimil- 
lion-dollar  projects  which  in  our  time 
have  become  a  measure  of  our  Nation’s 
greatness.  I  refer  to  the  Arkansas  River, 
Puget  Sound,  the  Missouri  River,  the 
Intracoastal  Canal,  the  Mississippi, 
River,  the  Cross  Florida  Canal,  Nejtf 
York  Harbor,  and  many  others  of  whjch 
we  can  be  and  are  justly  proud.  / 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is 
anything  more  tempting  to  a  Member  of 
Congress  than  voting  for  a  public  works 
project  in  his  own  district,  it  is  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  vote  against  a  public  works 
project  in  the  other  Member’s  district. 
Yet,  yielding  to  either  temptation  would 
be  irrational  and  destmctive  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  well-being  if  onr  judgments  were 
not  based  strictly  op  the  question  of  the 
merits  of  each  individual  public  works 
project.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I 
wish  to  examine  the  Trinity  River  Basin 
project.  / 

This  grejft  river  basin  encompasses 
some  17,^45  square  miles  of  land  and 
stretches  some  360  miles  from  above 
Fort  Worth,  past  Dallas,  Corsicana,  Pal- 
estinof  and  Liberty  on  down  to  the  gulf 
coaj«  near  Houston.  The  basin  is  more 
thjm  100  miles  wide  above  Fort  Worth 
ynd  furnishes  livelihood  and  residence 


to  3  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
our  country.  It  has  more  people  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  32  States 
of  the  United  States. 

The  potential  of  the  Trinity  River 
Basin  has  long  been  recognized  by  the 
people  of  this  great  area  as  well  as  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  There  are  pres¬ 
ently  seven  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
in  various  stages  of  planning  and  con¬ 
struction — four  completed,  two  under 
construction,  and  one  in  planning  stage ; 
several  local  flood-protection  projects 
are  in  existence,  and  quite  a  few  others 
have  been  authorized..  State,  local,  and 
private  funds  in  the  amount  of  $500  mil¬ 
lion  have  been  spent  or  will  be  spent — 
$269  million  spent,  and  $256  million 
pledged  to  be  spent  by  reliable  State, 
local,  and  private  sources.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  if  there  is  anything  that  would  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  great  project  from  the 
other  great  projects  throughout  our 
country,  it  would  be  the  investment  of 
such  large  sums  of  State,  local,  and  pri¬ 
vate  funds. 

\  The  Trinity  River  Basin  project  is  a 
gfceat  and  worthwhile  project.  Like  all 
meXdtorious  public  works  projects,  it  of 
an  investment  in  the  future  of  our  groat 
Nation:  and,  more  important,  it  is  ar/ex- 
pressionv  of  the  confidence  we  have  in 
ourselvesNand  the  future  of  our  cmmtry. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chaifman,  I 
am  pleased  to  direct  the  attenjnon  of  the 
House  to  twcrwery  necessary  provisions 
in  S.  2300  for  the  development  of  Calu¬ 
met  Harbor  anch  Riveryxll.,  and  Ind., 
as  authorized  by  Ohe  River  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  October^},  1962. 

The  Calumet  Rive*,  is  a  connecting 
channel  between  Lake ^Michigan  proper 
and  the  extensile  harbor  facilities  of 
Lake  Calumet/lt  provideXthe  only  link 
between  the  St.  Lawrence 'Seaway  and 
the  Cal-Sagg  Channel  connection  with 
the  vast  nfiand  waterway  system  that 
serves  thg  State  of  Illinois,  the  Midwest, 
and  tly  whole  center  section  ol  this 
country.  It  required  deepening  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Sejtfway,  and  it  still  remains  to  be 
dKfepened.  The  public  and  private  fa¬ 
cilities  located  along  the  Calumet  River, 
which  represents  dn  expenditure  of  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  cannot  be  rendered 
fully  capable  of  meeting  their  potential 
until  the  dredging  of  the  channel  to  full 
seaway  depth  is  completed. 

In  order  to  permit  dredging  to  full 
project  depth  of  27  feet,  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis — Nickel  Plate — Rail¬ 
road  bride  and  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern 
Railroad  bridge  must  be  strengthened  to 
withstand  the  channel  deepening-. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  that  S.  2300 
modifies  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1962  in  order  to  authorize  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  provide  this  necessary  pro¬ 
tection  for  both  bridges. 

This  development  is  overdue  in  that 
the  full  potential  to  the  Chicago  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  its  connecting  waterway  with  the 
Mississippi  River  will  hot  be  fully  utilized 
until  the  navigation  problems  on  the 
Calumet  River  have  been  completely 
solved. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  my  honor  to  serve  in  the  Congress 


for  17  years.  I  have  never  served  on  any 
committee  or  s£t  through  any  hearings- 
or  heard  any  deliberations  presided  ovgr 
in  a  more  superb  manner  than  by  my 
friends,  the  Honorable  Bob  Jonejs;  of 
Alabama,  and  the  Honorable  John'Blat- 
nik,  of  Minnesota.  These  gehtlemen 
presided  with  patience,  understanding, 
and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  our  coun¬ 
try  beyond  the  call  of  duty  It  was  an 
inspiration  to  serve  on  the/subcommittee 
with  these  great  Americans.  This  bill 
before  the  House  todaw/s  a  result  of  their 
tact,  diplomacy,  fairness,  and  dedication 
to  the  general  welfaire. 

Mr.  Chairman, y6ur  beloved  and  able 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land,  George  Ballon,  was  always  in  the 
background,  guiding,  and  counseling  all 
of  us.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  in  the  history  of  the 
Congr  essf 

This/Oill  and  the  projects  it  creates  will 
be  a /monument  to  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Fauton,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Jones,  the 
senior  members  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
inittee,  and  an  able,  dedicated,  and  con- 
'cientious  staff. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur¬ 
ther  amendments,  the  bill  is  considered 
as  read. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee  sub¬ 
stitute  to  the  Senate  bill. 

The  committee  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  (S.  2300)  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  588,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

.  Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
Amendment? 

'Mr,  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
a  separate  vote  on  the  amendment  of- 
fereo\by  Mr.  Clark  on  page  41,  lines  4 
through  12,  inclusively. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
is  demanded 

The  Clerk\ead  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clark:  Sub¬ 
stitute  the  following  language  for  the  lan¬ 
guage  on  page  41,  rules  4  through  12,  inclu¬ 
sively:  \ 

‘‘The  Secretary/ of  Nhe  Army  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  survey 
for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes  of  the 
St.  John  River,  Maine,  separate  and  apart 
from  the  Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Proj¬ 
ect,  which  survey  shall  include  a  detailed 
study  of  alternative  methods'^  providing 
power,  including  thermal  power  development 
using  nuclear  energy,  and  to  submit  a  re¬ 
port  thereon  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
March  30,  1966.”  \ 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Speak¬ 
er  announced  that  the  “noes”  appeared 
to  have  it. 
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\  Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
Rdemand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

T^e  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Th&y question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  207,  nays  185,  answered 
“present'll,  not  voting  39,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  315] 

YEAS— 207 


Abbitt 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Andrews, 

Glenn 

Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baldwin 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
Boland 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cahill 
Callaway 
C’arey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Craley 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Dague 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Du1  ski 

Duncan,  Term. 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Ellsworth 


Abernethy 
Adams 
Albert 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Anmmzlo 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Bandstra 
Barrett 


[rlenborn 
idley 
Fiiber 
Floo 
Foga 
Fount 
Fulton, 

Fuqua 
Giaimo 
Goodell 
Grabowski 
Gray 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hays 

Henderson 

Horton 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  N.Y. 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Love 

McCIory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Minshall 

Mize 

Monagan 

Moore 

NAYS — 185 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carter 
Celler 
Cleve 
Cohelj 
Conyfers 
Coyftian 
Culver 
faniels 


Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

O’Neill,  Mass. 
Belly 
Perkins 
Philbin 
ke 
nie 
P(Jfi 
Quit 
Quint 
RandaV, 

Reid.  Hr 
Reid,  N.1 
Reifel 
Reinecke 
Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Robison 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roudebush 
Rumsfeld 
Satterfield 
St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Saylor 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Secrest 
Selden 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Smith,  Va. 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stratton 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

TTtt 

Vivian 

Walker,  Miss. 
Watkins 
Watson 
Watts 
Whalley 
White,  Tex. 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilsor 
Wolff/ 

Wyatt 
Wyfiler 
lunger 


Bob 


Beckworth  /Davis,  Ga. 
Bennett  /  Dawson 
Bingham  /  Dingell 


Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Brade: 

Bum 
Bro;  fn,  Calif. 
Bur  on.  Calif 
.  ne.  Pa. 
Cabell 


Dow 
Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 


Farbstein 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gilllgan 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Greigg 
Grider 


Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Heist  oski 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 

XT  on 

King,  Calif. 
King,  Utah 
Kir  wan 
Kluczynski 
Krebs 
Landrum 
Levgett 
Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McDowell 
McFall 
^McGrath 
(TcVicker 
cdonald 
Machen 
MacVay 
Mack 


Madden 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Moeller 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  III. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

O’Hara,  Mich 
O’Konski 
Olsen,  Mont. 
Olson,  Minn. 
O’Neal,  Ga. 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Poage 
Pool 
Powell 
Price 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Race 
Redlin 
Reuss 
R'vers,  S.C. 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rosenthal 

iNSWERED  “PRESENT 
Roncalio 


Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmidhauser 

Scott 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Stalbaum 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.  J. 
Todd 
Trimble 
Tunney 
Tupper 
Tuten 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigor!  to 
Waggonner 
Walker,  N.  Mex. 
Weltner 
White,  Idaho 
Willis 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki, 


estion  Is  on 
the  Senate 

tute  was  agreed 


NOT  VOTING— 

39/ 

\ Ford.  Gerald  R 

/O’Brien 

\Frelinghuysenr 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Harris  / 

Passman 

Her'ong  / 

Resnick 

Hi  css  / 

Roosevelt 

Holifield/ 

Senner 

Hollaitd 

Springer 

Hosmei\ 

Staggers 

Joh/son/Okla. 

Stephens 

Li/asay  \ 

Thomas 

McEwen  \ 

Thompson, 

/Miller  \ 

Toll 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews, 

George  W. 

Ayres 
Baring 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 

Burton,  Utah 
Colmer 
Diggs 
Farnsley 

Farnum  _ 

Fino  /  Mosher 

So  the/amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The /Clerk  announced  the\ollowing 
pairs/  ' 

Oij  this  vote: 

at.  Roncalio  for,  with  Mr.  Hicks  agWist. 
Jr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Holifield  against 
Mr-  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Okfi 
homa  against. 

Mr.  O’Brien  for,  with  Mr.  Senner  against.' 
Mr.  McEwen  for,  with  Mr.  Toll  against. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr 
Miller  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr.  Farnum  against. 
Mr.  Bow  for,  with  Mr.  Resnick  against. 
Mr.  Bonner  for,  with  Mr.  Farnsley  against. 
Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  Diggs 
against.  88 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  O’Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  George  W.  Andrews. 

Messrs.  ABERNETHY,  POOL,  O’KON¬ 
SKI,  and  MOELLER  changed  their  votes 
from  “yea”  to  “nay.” 

Messrs.  COOLEY,  HANLEY,  and 
BROOMFIELD  changed  their  votes  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
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a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  fr 
Washington  [Mr.  Hicks].  If  he  Were 
present,  he  would  have  voted  “nay/  I 
voted  “yea.”  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  “present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The 
the  committee  substitute 
bill. 

The  committee  subs 
to. 

The  SPEAKER,  yfie  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  thfe  Senate  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  was  read  thfe  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 
The/nill  was  passed. 

Ainotion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tahie. 

^ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND - 
*  \  MENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  POWELL  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1061) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  hav¬ 
ing  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  “In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  ’That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  ‘Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1965.’ 

“AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I - YOUTH  PROGRAMS 

"Job  Corps — Displacement  of  workers 
"Sec.  2.  Section  103  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  Sec.  103.’  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tence:  ‘The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  regulations  to  prevent  programs  under 
this  part  from  displacing  presently  employed 
workers  or  the  impairment  of  existing  con¬ 
tracts  for  services.’ 

•Job  Corps— Payments  to  certain  individuals 
or  organizations  prohibited 
“Sec.  3.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  103  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period;  and  add¬ 
ing  after  the  word  ‘terminated’  the  follow¬ 
ing:  •:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Director 
shall  make  no  payments  to  any  individual  or 
to  any  organization  solely  as  compensation 
for  the  service  of  referring  the  names  of  can¬ 
didates  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps.’ 

“Job  Corps — Cuban  refugees 
“Sec.  4.  Section  104(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ‘For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  native  and 
citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as 
a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  1,  1959, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or 
212(d)(5),  respectively,  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  considered  a 
permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.’ 
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"Job  Corps — Enrollee  affidavits 

“Sec.  5.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  ‘(d)  Each  enrollee  (other  than 
an  enrollee  who  is  a  native  and  citizen  of 
Cuba  described  in  section  104(a)  of  this 
Act)  must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath 
or  affirmation  in  the  following  form:  “I 
do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  will  support  and  de¬ 
fend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic”.  The  provisions  of  section  1001 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  required 
under  this  subsection.’ 

"Job  Corps — Application  of  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees’  Compensation  Act 

“Sec.  6.  Section  106(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1965,  to  read  as 
follows : 

‘“(A)  The  term  “performance  of  duty” 
in  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation 
Act  shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee 
while  absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post 
of  duty,  except  while  participating  in  an 
activity  (including  an  activity  while  on  pass 
or  during  travel  to  or  from  such  post  of 
duty)  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Corps.’ 

"Job  Corps — Enrollee  work  activities 

“Sec.  7.  Section  110  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  the  word  ’male’  before  the  word  ‘en- 
rollees’  in  the  first  sentence. 

"Work  training  programs — Cuban  refugees 

“Sec.  8.  Section  114(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
‘For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  native 
and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as 
a  parolee  subsequent  to  January  1,  1959, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or 
212(d)(5),  respectively,  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  considered  a 
permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.’ 
"Work  training  programs — Limitations  on 
Federal  assistance 

“Sec.  9.  The  first  sentence  of  section  115  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ’two’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ’three’,  and  by  striking  out 
\  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,’. 
"Work-study  programs — Limitations  on  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance 

“Sec.  10.  Section  124(f)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘two’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘three,’  and  by  striking  out  ‘or  June  30,  1966, 
whichever  is  later,’. 

“AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II - URBAN  AND  RURAL 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

"Community  action  programs — Public 
information 

“Sec.  11.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘and’  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3), 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘;  and’,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph  : 

“  ‘(5)  which  includes  provision  for  reason¬ 
able  access  of  the  public  to  information  in¬ 
cluding,  but  not  limited  to,  reasonable  op¬ 
portunity  for  public  hearings  at  the  request 
of  appropriate  local  community  groups,  and 
reasonable  public  access  to  books  and  records 
of  the  agency  or  agencies  engaged  in  the  de¬ 
velopment,  conduct,  and  administration  of 
the  program,  in  accordance  with  procedures 
approved  by  the  Director.’ 


"Types  of  programs 

“Sec.  12.  The  last  sentence  of  section  205 
(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  ‘including’  the 
following:  ‘,  but  not  limited  to,’. 

"Special  programs  for  the  chronically 
unemployed  poor 

“Sec.  13.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  re¬ 
designating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e) 
and  adding  after  subsection  (c)  a  new  sub¬ 
section  (d)  as  follows: 

“  ‘(d)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  under  this  section  for  special  pro¬ 
grams  (1)  which  involve  activities  directed 
to  the  needs  of  those  chronically  unem¬ 
ployed  poor  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects  and  are  unable,  because  of  age  or 
otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  employment 
or  training  assistance  under  other  programs, 
(2)  which,  in  addition  to  other  services  pro¬ 
vided,  will  enable  such  persons  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  projects  for  the  betterment  or  beau¬ 
tification  of  the  community  or  area  served 
by  the  program,  including  without  limita¬ 
tion  activities  which  will  contribute  to  the 
management,  conservation,  or  development 
of  natural  resources,  recreational  areas,  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  government  parks, 
highways,  and  other  lands,  and  (3)  which 
are  conducted  in  accordance  with  standards 
adequate  to  assure  that  the  program  is  in 
the  public  interest  and  otherwise  consistent 
with  policies  applicable  under  this  Act  for 
the  protection  of  employed  workers  and  the 
maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay  and  other 
suitable  conditions  of  employment.’ 

"General  community  action  programs — 
limitations  on  Federal  assistance 
“Sec.  14.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
208(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘two’  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘three’,  and  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is 
later,’. 

“(b)  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection 
(c)  and  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  as 
follows : 

“‘(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  pre¬ 
scribe  regulations  establishing  objective  cri¬ 
teria  pursuant  to  which  assistance  may  be 
reduced  below  90  per  centum  for  such  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  or  components  as 
have  received  assistance  under  section  205 
for  a  period  prescribed  in  such  regulations.’ 

“(c)  Section  208(c)  of  such  Act  (as  so  re¬ 
designated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  ‘The  requirement 
imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Director 
may  adopt  and  promulgate  establishing  ob¬ 
jective  criteria  for  determinations  covering 
situations  where  a  literal  application  of  such 
requirement  would  result  in  unnecessary 
hardship  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved.’ 

"Participation  of  State  agencies 
“Sec.  15.  Section  209(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the'period  the  following:  ‘in¬ 
cluding,  but  not  limited  to,  consultation  with 
appropriate  State  agencies  on  the  develop¬ 
ment,  conduct,  and  administration  of  such 
programs’. 

"Disapproval  of  plans 
“Sec.  16.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1) 
inserting  ‘of  part  B’  before  ‘of  title  I’  and 
(2)  striking  out  ‘and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of 
such  submission’  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  ‘and  such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved 
by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days  of  such 
submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has  been 


reconsidered  by  the  Director  and  found  by 
him  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part’. 

" Notices 

“Sec.  17.  Section  209  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  redesig¬ 
nating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subsection: 

“‘(d)  When  the  Director  receives  an  ap¬ 
plication  from  a  private  nonprofit  agency 
for  a  community  action  program  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  community  in  which  there  is  a 
community  action  agency  carrying  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  component  programs,  he  shall, 
within  five  days,  give  notice  to  such  com¬ 
munity  action  agency  and  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  which  the  community  is  located 
of  the  receipt  of  such  application.  When  the 
Director  determines  that  a  separate  con¬ 
tract  or  grant  is  desirable  and  practical  and 
that  good  cause  has  been  shown,  he  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  a  grant  directly  to,  or  to 
contract  directly  with,  such  agency.’ 

"Adult  basic  education  programs — Payments; 

Federal  share 

“Sec.  13.  Section  216(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,’. 
"Adult  basic  education  programs — Teacher 
training 

“Sec.  19.  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended — 

“(1)  by  striking  out  ‘From  the  sums  ap¬ 
propriated  to  carry  out  this  title’  in  section 
213(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘From 
so  much  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  as  is  not 
reserved  pursuant  to  section  218’;  and 

“(2)  by  redesignating  section  218  as  sec¬ 
tion  219  and  inserting  immediately  after 
section  217  the  following  new  section  218: 

"  'Teacher  training  projects 
“  ‘Sec.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry 
out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  re¬ 
served  and  used  by  the  Director  to  provide 
(directly  or  by  contract),  or  to  make  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities.  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  or  other  appropriate 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  or¬ 
ganizations  to  provide,  training  to  persons 
engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  as  instructors 
for  Individuals  described  in  section  212,  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any  (in¬ 
cluding  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses) , 
for  persons  undergoing  such  training  and 
their  dependents  as  the  Director  may  by  or 
pursuant  to  regulation  determine.’ 

"Voluntary  assistance  program  for  needy 
children 

“Sec.  20.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  of  section  220(a) 
of  part  C  thereof. 

“amendments  to  title  in — special  programs 
TO  combat  poverty  in  rural  areas 
“Sec.  21.  Title  III  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out 
‘Grants  and’  in  the  heading,  and  by  striking 
out  the  dash  after  the  word  ‘make’  in  the 
first  subsequent  sentence  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  number  '  ( 1 )  ’. 

"Cooperative  association — Prohibition  of 
loans  to  assist  manufacturing 
“Sec.  22.  Section  305(f)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  proviso:  ‘:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  packing,  canning,  cooking,  freez¬ 
ing,  or  other  processing  used  In  preparing  or 
marketing  edible  farm  products,  Including 
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dairy  products,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  man¬ 
ufacturing  merely  by  reason  of  tbe  fact  that 
it  results  in  the  creation  of  a  new  or  different 
substance’. 

"Assistance  for  migrant  and  seasonally 
employed  agricultural  employees 
“Sec.  23.  Section  311  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“  'Migrants  and  seasonally  employed 
agricultural  employees 
“  ‘Sec.  311.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
develop  and  implement  a  program  of  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State 
and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  institu¬ 
tions,  and  cooperatives  in  establishing,  ad¬ 
ministering,  and  operating  programs  which 
will  meet,  or  substantially  and  primarily  con¬ 
tribute  to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of  mi¬ 
gratory  workers  and  seasonal  farm  laborers 
and  their  families  in  the  fields  of  housing, 
sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of 
children.’ 

"Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
“Sec.  24.  Section  331(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  ‘January  31,  1965’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  ‘June  30,  1966’. 

“AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  V - WORK  EXPERIENCE 

PROGRAM 

“Sec.  25.  Section  502  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  (1)  by  in¬ 
serting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  ‘Workers  in  farm 
families  with  less  than  $1,200  net  family  in¬ 
come  shall  be  considered  unemployed  for 
tbe  purposes  of  this  title.’,  and  (2)  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  of  the  last  sentence  the  following: 
‘for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,’. 

"AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI - ADMINISTRATION 

AND  COORDINATION 

“ Vista  volunteers — assignment;  application 
of  other  provisions  and  Federal  laws 
“Sec.  26.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  in  para¬ 
graph  (2)  following  the  clause  designation 
‘(C)’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘in  con¬ 
nection  with  programs  or  activities  author¬ 
ized,  supported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act.’ 

“(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“'(d)(1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  section  104(d)  of  this 
act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  volunteers  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Fed¬ 
eral  employment,  including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits. 

“‘(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and 
such  volunteers  as  are  assigned  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent 
as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section 
106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  act,  except 
that  for  purposes  of  the  computation 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section 
106(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the 
entrance  salary  of  GS-7  under  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949.’ 

" National  advisory  council 
“Sec.  27.  Section  605  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
‘fourteen’  in  the  second  sentence  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘twenty’. 

" Programs  for  the  elderly  poor 
“Sec.  28.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 


"  ‘Programs  for  the  elderly,  poor 

“  'Sec.  610.  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  whenever  feasible  the  special  problems 
of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  in 
the  development,  conduct,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  programs  under  this  Act.’ 

“ Affidavits 

“Sec.  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  616  thereof  and  substituting  a 
new  section  616,  as  follows: 

“  ‘Transfer  of  funds 

“  ‘Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limita¬ 
tion  on  appropriations  under  any  title  of 
this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  or  allocated  from  any 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Director  to  carry  out  programs  or  activities 
under  any  such  title  may  be  transferred  and 
used  by  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  programs  or  activities  under  any 
other  such  title;  but  no  such  transfer  shall 
result  in  increasing  the  amounts  otherwise 
available  under  any  title  by  more  than  10 
per  centum.’ 

"Authorisation  of  appropriations 

“Sec.  30.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  131  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘two’  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘three’. 

“(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$412,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $700,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.’ 

“(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  221 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘two’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘three’. 

“(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$340,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $850,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au¬ 
thorize  by  law.’ 

“(c)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  321 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘two’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘three’. 

“(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  the  sum  of  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au¬ 
thorize  by  law.’ 

“(d)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  503 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘two’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'three’. 

“(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  ‘For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au¬ 
thorize  by  law.’ 

"(e)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  615 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘two’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘three’. 

“(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  this  title  (other  than  for 
purposes  of  making  credits  to  the  revolving 


fund  established  by  section  606(a) ),  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  ap¬ 
propriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au¬ 
thorize  by  law.’ 

“(f)  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"Distribution  of  benefits  between  rural  and 
urban  areas 

“  ‘Sec.  617.  The  Director  shall  adopt  appro¬ 
priate  administrative  measures  to  assure  that 
benefits  of  this  Act  will  be  distributed 
equitably  between  residents  of  rural  and 
urban  areas.’ 

"AMENDMENT  TO  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 

ACT - MORATORIUM  ON  STUDENT  LOANS  TO 

VISTA  VOLUNTEERS 

"Sec.  31.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section 
205(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  425(b)(2)(A))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘or’  before  ‘ (iii)  ’ 
and  by  inserting  before  the  proviso  and  after 
‘Peace  Corps  Act’  the  following:  ',  or  (iv) 
not  in  excess  of  three  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer 
under  section  603  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964’. 

“(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  without  the 
consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

John  Brademas, 

Hugh  L.  Carey, 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 

William  D.  Ford, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Pat  McNamara, 

Wayne  Morse, 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
Gaylord  Nelson, 

J.  K.  Javits, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war  on 
poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text.  The  House  re¬ 
cedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate,  with  an  amendment 
which  is  a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference  are 
described  in  this  statement,  except  for  inci¬ 
dental  minor,  technical,  and  clarifying 
changes.  References  to  the  “act”  are  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  PLANS 

The  present  act  provides  that  no  assistance 
can  be  made  available  for  work-training  pro¬ 
grams  or  community  action  programs  until 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  they  are 
to  be  carried  on  has  been  given  notice  of  the 
plan  for  the  assistance  and  has  not  disap¬ 
proved  it  within  30  days. 

The  House  bill  amended  this  provision  so 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  disapproval  of  a 
plan  by  a  Governor,  the  Director  could  re¬ 
consider  it,  and  if  he  found  it  fully  consistent 
with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  could  override  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  disapproval. 
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Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  House, 
your  managers  have  insisted  on  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  House  provision  in  the  conference 
report.  The  conferees  expect  that  the  pro¬ 
cedures  established  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  under  section 
209(a)  will  include  provision  for  informal 
hearings  held  by  the  Director  at  the  request 
of  the  Governor  of  a  State  or  other  interested 
parties. 

JOB  CORPS - DISPLACEMENT  OF  EMPLOYED 

WORKERS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision,  which  had  no  counterpart  in  the 
House  bill,  which  prohibited  the  Director 
from  authorizing  a  Job  Corps  program  which 
would  result  in  the  displacement  of  em¬ 
ployed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts 
for  services.  The  conferees  have  agreed  upon 
a  compromise  under  which  the  Director  is 
required  to  prescribe  regulations  to  prevent 
Job  Corps  programs  from  displacing  present¬ 
ly  employed  workers  or  the  impairment  of 
existing  contracts  for  services. 

JOB  CORPS - PAYMENTS  TO  RECRUITERS 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  the  Di¬ 
rector  from  making  payments  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  organization  for  the  service  of 
referring  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the 
Job  Corps  or  names  of  such  candidates.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  conference  report  contains  a  substitute 
which  provides  that  the  Director  shall  make 
no  payments  to  any  individual  or  organiza¬ 
tion  solely  as  compensation  for  the  service 
of  referring  the  names  of  candidates  for  the 
Corps. 

OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE  BY  CUBAN  REFUGEES 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  contained  a  provision  permitting 
Cuban  refugees  to  serve  in  the  Job  Corps 
and  in  work-training  programs  carried  on 
under  part  B  of  title  I.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  also  provided  that  the  requirement 
that  Job  Corps  enrollees  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  Cuban  refugees.  The 
conference  substitute  includes  this  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - ACCESS  OF 

PUBLIC  TO  INFORMATION 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  must  include  pro¬ 
visions  for  feasible  access  of  the  public  to  in¬ 
formation,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
reasonable  opportunity  for  public  hearings 
at  the  request  of  appropriate  local  community 
groups.  The  House  bill  contained  no  com¬ 
parable  provision.  The  conference  agree¬ 
ment  adopts  the  Senate  provision,  except 
that  the  word  “feasible”  is  changed  to 
“reasonable”. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - TYPES  OF 

PROGRAMS 

The  present  act  contains  examples  of  pro¬ 
grams  which  fall  within  the  purposes  of  com¬ 
munity  action  programs.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  added  to  the  list  the  fields  of  family 
planning,  consumer  credit  education,  and 
consumer  debt  counseling  programs.  It  also 
gave  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  list  is 
merely  to  give  examples  by  providing  that  the 
programs  falling  within  the  purpose  of  the 
part  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the 
listed  fields.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  omits  the  listing  of  additional  ex¬ 
amples  of  types  of  permissible  programs.  It 
adopts,  however,  the  Senate  provision  insur¬ 
ing  that  the  listed  fields  are  not  the  only  ones 
in  which  programs  may  be  carried.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  the  omission  of  the 
Senate  provison  in  no  way  indicates  that  it 
is  their  intention  or  the  intention  of  the 
Senate  conferees  to  discourage  the  continu¬ 
ation  and  expansion  of  these  programs. 
Programs  in  these  fields  are  now  being  car¬ 
ried  on  and  are  to  be  encouraged. 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  CHRONICALLY  UN¬ 
EMPLOYED  POOR 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Director  to  make  grants  for  special  programs 
directed  at  the  needs  of  those  chronically  un¬ 
employed  poor  persons  who  have  poor  em¬ 
ployment  prospects,  and  are  unable,  because 
of  age  or  otherwise,  to  obtain  appropriate 
employment  or  training  assistance  under 
other  programs.  These  programs,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  services,  would  enable  such 
persons  to  participate  in  projects  for  the 
betterment  or  beautification  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  served  by  the  program,  including  ac¬ 
tivities  which  will  contribute  to  the  man¬ 
agement,  conservation,  or  development  of 
natural  resources,  recreational  areas.  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  government  parks,  high¬ 
ways,  and  other  lands.  The  programs  must 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  standards 
adequate  to  assure  that  the  program  is  in 
the  public  interest  and  otherwise  consistent 
with  policies  applicable  under  the  act  for  the 
protection  of  employed  workers  and  the 
maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay  and  other 
suitable  conditions  of  employment.  It  was 
also  provided  that  $150,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  title  II  of  the 
act  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
similar  provision.  The  provisions  for  these 
special  programs  are  retained  in  the  sub¬ 
stitute  agreed  upon  in  conference.  However, 
the  provision  for  earmarking  a  portion  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  title  II  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  not  retained. 

GENERAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - 

SELF-HELP  HOUSING  REHABILITATION 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  requiring  the  Director  to  give  special 
consideration  to  programs  which  would, 
through  self-help,  rehabilitate  substandard 
housing  and  provide  instruction  in  basic 
skills  associated  with  such  rehabilitation. 
This  provision  is  not  included  in  the  sub¬ 
stitute  agreed  upon  in  conference.  However, 
programs  in  these  fields  are  now  being  car¬ 
ried  on  and  are  to  be  encouraged. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  STATE  AGENCIES 

The  Senate  amendment  required  that  the 
procedures  established  by  the  Director  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  participation  of  the  States  in  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  must  include 
continuing  consultation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  on  the  development,  conduct, 
and  administration  of  such  programs.  The 
House  bill  did  not  contain  any  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
this  provision,  except  that  required  consul¬ 
tation  need  not  be  “continuing.” 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - PRIVATE 

NONPROFIT  AGENCIES 

The  House  bill  provided  that  when  the 
Director  receives  an  application  for  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  to  be  carried  out  in 
a  community  in  which  a  community  action 
agency  is  carrying  on  a  program  consisting  of 
several  component  programs,  he  must  give 
notice  to  that  agency.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  added  a  requirement  that  the  Director 
also  give  notice  to  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  that 
when  the  Director  determines  that  a  sep¬ 
arate  contract  or  grant  is  desirable  and  prac¬ 
tical  and  that  special  cause  has  been  shown, 
he  may  make  a  grant  directly  to,  or  contract 
directly  with,  such  agency. 

The  conference  substitute  includes  both 
of  these  Senate  provisions,  except  that  the 
requirement  that  “special”  cause  must  be 
shown  before  the  Director  may  contract  di¬ 
rectly  has  been  altered  to  require  “good” 
cause  to  be  shown. 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi¬ 
sions,  which  had  no  counterpart  in  the  House 
bill,  relating  to  the  application  of  the  Hatch 
Political  Activities  Act  to  persons  employed 
by  agencies  administering  or  carrying  on 
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community  action  programs  and  to  persons 
serving  in  the  Vista  volunteers. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  their  insistence 
on  the  exclusion  of  these  provisions  was  based 
upon  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  existing 
statutory  restrictions  to  organizations  and 
agencies  for  which  they  were  not  designed. 
They  in  no  way  intend  to  depart  from  the 
principle  that  these  programs  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  nonpolitical  basis,  free  of  any 
activity  designed  to  further  the  election  or 
defeat  of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

VOLUNTARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEEDY 
CHILDREN 

The  House  bill  struck  out  part  C  of  title  II 
of  the  act  providing  for  the  establishment  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  a  center 
to  encourage  voluntary  assistance  for  de¬ 
serving  and  needy  children.  The  Senate 
amendment  retained  part  C  but  deleted  the 
provision  under  which  the  center  was  directed 
to  collect  the  names  of  persons  who  volun¬ 
tarily  desire  to  assist  such  children  finan¬ 
cially,  and  to  obtain  information  concerning 
deserving  and  needy  children  from  social  wel¬ 
fare  agencies. 

The  conference  report  adopts  the  Senate 
provision. 

INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO  DAIRY  FARMERS 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  until 
June  30,  1966,  the  program  provided  for  by 
the  act  for  making  Indemnity  payments  to 
dairy  farmers  who  have  been  directed  to 
remove  their  milk  from  commercial  markets 
because  it  contained  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  at  the  time 
of  such  use.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  provision 
to  the  act  stating  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  whenever  feasible  the  special  problems 
of  the  elderly  poor  should  be  considered  in 
the  development,  conduct,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  programs  under  the  act.  The  con¬ 
ference  report  retains  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  for 
the  establishment  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  of  a  Task  Force  on  Programs  for 
the  Elderly  Poor.  The  conference  substitute 
does  not  include  this  provision. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  BETWEEN  TITLES 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  section  to 
the  act  permitting  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any 
title  to  be  transferred  for  use  in  carrying  out 
other  titles,  but  the  amount  available  for  use 
for  any  title  could  not  be  increased  by  more 
than  10  psrcent.  The  conference  substitute 
includes  this  provision. 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BENEFITS  BETWEEN 
URBAN  AND  RURAL  AREAS 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the 
Director  to  adopt  such  administrative  meas¬ 
ures  as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  benefits 
of  the  act  will  be  distributed  equitably  be¬ 
tween  residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas. 
The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
contains  a  modification  of  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vision  under  which  the  Director  is  required 
to  adopt  appropriate  administrative  meas¬ 
ures  to  assure  such  equitable  distribution. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  fiscal  year  1966  of  $825,000,000  to 
carry  out  title  I  of  the  act.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  appropriation  for 
such  year  of  $535,000,000  for  such  purpose. 
The  amount  fixed  in  conference  is  $700,000,- 
000. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  fiscal  year  1966  of  $680,000,000  to 
carry  out  title  II  of  the  act.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  appropriation  for 
such  year  of  $880,000,000  for  such  purpose. 
The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the  ap- 
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propriatlon  for  such  purpose  for  such  year  of 
$850,000,000. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  of  $70,000,000 
to  carry  out  title  HI.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  authorized  the  appropriation  for  such 
year  of  $55,000,000  for  such  purpose.  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate 
figure. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  of  $300,000,000 
to  carry  out  title  V.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year  of 
$150,000,000  for  such  purpose.  The  con¬ 
ference  report  contains  the  Senate  figure. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  of  $20,000,000  to 
carry  out  title  VI.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year  of 
$30,000,000  for  such  purpose.  The  substitute 
agreed  upon  in  conference  adopts  the  Senate 
figure. 

Adam  C.  Powell, 

John  Brademas, 

Hugh  L.  Caret, 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 

William  D.  Ford, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 


A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  5842.  An  act  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  1961. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  House  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2127,  an  act  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  provide 
special  indemnity  insurance  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in  combat 
zones,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendment  in  which  concurence  of  the 
House  is  requested. 


HEMISFAIR  1968 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  583  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move/xhat 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State/ of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  /ill  (H.R. 
9247)  to  provide  for  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  HemisFair  /968  Exposi¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  San  Antonio/Tex.,  in  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de¬ 
bate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  excei /d  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Forelgrt  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of-  the  bill  for  a/iendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  rfeport  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  an/  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  a  final  passage  with¬ 
out  intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 


YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
riutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
f/om  California  [Mr.  Smith]  and  pend¬ 


ing  that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

(Mr.  YOUNG  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  583  makes  in  order  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.R.  9247  which  provides 
for  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  HemisFair  1968  exposition  to  be 
held  at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate.  It  is  an  open 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  if  adopted  will 
provide  for  $250,000  for  survey  money 
to  examine  into  how  the  United  States 
can  participate  in  this  project  and  how 
the  participation  of  the  United  States 
can  best  be  effectuated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
*  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

CMr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  ai 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
tend  ms  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  the  distinguished  gen tlemaj/  from 
Texas  [m\  Young]  has  explained  the 
rule  in  accordance  with  my  understand¬ 
ing,  in  that  Nlouse  Resolution  583  will 
provide  for  1  hbair  of  general  debate  un¬ 
der  an  open  rule  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  9247,  whfeh  is/i  bill  to  provide 
for  the  participatio\o/the  United  States 
in  the  HemisFair  19&1  exposition  to  be 
held  in  San  Antonies  Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  IythinkNt  might  be  well 
to  read  into  the/REcoRD  avpart  or  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  legislation  as  set  forth  in  the 
report  which/ seems  to  be  very  concise 
and  very  complete  to  me,  to  Nile  extent 
that  H.Ry9247  grants  congressional  rec- 
ognition/To  the  international  exposition, 
HemisFair  1968,  which  is  plannecNto  be 
held^at  San  Antonio,  Tex.  in  1968\and 
whiem  is  designed  to  “enhance  the  exist¬ 
ing  brotherhood  between  New  World  ru 
ions,  reaffirm  common  ties,  increase  unV 
''derstanding,  and  fortify  world  peace.” 

Second.  The  bill  authorizes  and  re¬ 
quests  the  President,  by  proclamation  or 
in  such  other  manner  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  to  invite  the  several  States  of 
the  Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take 
part  in  the  exposition;  and  it  directs  the 
President  to  report  to  the  Congress,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  regular  session  of  Congress 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Third.  It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  establish  a  planning  staff  to 
conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which, 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  participant 
in  and  an  exhibitor  at  the  HemisFair 
1968,  and  grants  him  certain  powers  re¬ 
quired  to  accomplish  this  assignment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appropriation  au¬ 
thorized  for  this  study  is  $250,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  but  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Young]  that  I  do  not 
have  any  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered., 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is/on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INTER-AMERICAN  CULTURAL  AND 
TRADE  CENTER  (INTERAMA) 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committed an  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  58Z  and  ask  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  rqad  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  Tluft  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  /iall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  fo/ the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
30)  to  provide  for  participation  of  the  United 
States/ in  the  Inter-American  Cultural  and 
Trade  Center  in  Dade  County,  Florida,  and 
toy  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
lich  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
Continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
'equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  j 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-  ■ 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  substitute  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  now  in  the 
bill  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi¬ 
tute.  The  previous  question  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter¬ 
vening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  with  or  without  intructions. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith]  ;  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  objection  to 
this  rule  in  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It 
k  provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
jeneral  debate  on  H.R.  30  which  comes 
.the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
distinguished  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs 

Mr>Speaker,  the  bill  (H.R.  30)  would 
providesfor  the  participation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment\f  the  United  States  in  the  In¬ 
ter- American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center 
located  at  Miami,  Fla. — the  nature,  ex¬ 
tent,  and  cosNof  such  participation  to  be 
as  recommenced  by  the  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  designatecNby  the  President  in  a 
report  to  the  Congress  by  February  15 
next  to  the  Congress^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  vieV  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  oppositionSn  the  committee 
and  I  know  of  no  controversy  about  the 
rule  I  urge  the  adoption  oVthe  rule  and 
I  yield  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Smith], 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  tmje  as  I 
may  consume. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  California  askedSpnd 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
tend  his  remarks.) 
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expansion  bill,  after 
substituting  the^anguage  of  H.  R.  10232  which  w4a  passed  earlier,  by  a  vote  „ 
of  325  to  10, /an  amendment/  by  Rep,  Dingell  to  require  that  proposed  projects  ( 
comply  with  State  standards  of  pollution  control  (pR.  24051-69).  See  digest 
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14.  LUMBER.  The  Merchant/Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
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Pollution  Control  Laboratory,  pp.  24045-48 
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lesion  tanker  vessels  may  be  traded  out  for 
as  dry  cargo  carriers  and  liquid  bulk 
tiers.  However,  tankers  so  traded  out 
be  used  for  employment  as  carriers 
of  cru\4e  oil,  diesel  oil,  gasoline,  kerosene,  and 
naphthV  It  is  intended  that  tanker  vessels 
traded  owt  can  be  converted  so  as  to  carry 
all  dry  cargoes,  inclusive  of  conversion  into 
container  sflips.  Tanker  vessels  would  also 
be  permitted \o  be  converted  to  carry  liquid 
bulk  cargoes  such  as  liquefied  gases  (in¬ 
cluding  anhydrous  ammonia,  methane,  bu¬ 
tane,  butadiene,  and  propane,  etc.),  liquid 
sulphur  and  phosphoric  acid  and  other 
organic  and  inorganic  chemical  products. 

Section  2  of  the  House  bill  provided  a  new 
subsection  (j)  to  section\510  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as\  amended,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

“(j)  Any  vessel  heretofore  or  hereafter 
acquired  under  this  seetionXor  otherwise 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  un¬ 
der  any  other  authority  shall  be  placed  in  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  established 
under  authority  of  section  1 1  of  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (50  U.S.C.  App\l744) 
and  shall  not  be  traded  out  or  sold  from 
reserve  fleet,  except  as  provided  for  in 
sections  (g)  and  (i)  of  this  section.  ' 
limitation  shall  not  affect  the  rights  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  dispose  of  a  vessel 
as  provided  in  section  1105(d)  of  this  Act 
(46  U.S.C.  1275(d))  and  section  508(1). 

No  comparable  provision  appeared  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference 
follows  the  House  bill  except  that  the  last 
sentence  was  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

“This  limitation  shall  not  affect  the  rights 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  dispose  of  a 
vessel  as  provided  for  under  any  other  sec 
tion  of  this  title,  or  under  titles  VTI  and  XI 
of  this  Act.” 

It  was  the  position  of  the  managers  for  the 
House  that  this  amendment  was  necessary 
to  close  a  loophole  in  the  law  under  which 
the  Maritime  Administrator  proposed  to  sell 
certain  ships  in  contravention  of  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  when  it  established  the 
reserve  fleet  under  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act,  although  in  a  technical  and  legal  sense 
such  authority  may  have  existed. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  conference  substitute  achieves 
the  proper  objectives  of  both  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill  effectively  and 
equitably. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

Thomas  L.  Ashley, 

Thomas  N.  Downing, 

William  S.  Mailliard 
Thomas  M.  Pelly, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hous< 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nriake  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorym  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House'Was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called/the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

'toll  No.  319] 

Anderson,  Ill.  /Craley  Harris 

Andrews,  /  Dawson  Harsha 

George  W/  Diggs  Herlong 

Ashley  /  Dowdy  Hicks 

Bolton  /  Edmondson  Holifleld 

Bonner/  Farnsley  Holland 

Buchanan  Farnum  Hosmer 

Burton,  Utah  Fino  Howard 

Clayfeen,  Frelinghuysen  Johnson,  Okla. 

on  H.  Gialmo  Landrum 

evenger  Green,  Oreg.  Lindsay 

Solmer  Halleck  McEwen 


Mackie 

Minshall 

Moeller 

Morton 

Murray 

O'Brien 


O’Hara,  Ill. 

Passman 

Resnick 

Scott 

Senner 

Smith,  N.Y. 


Springer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  378 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mi*.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  316,  the  vote  on 
H.R.  30,  a  bill  to  provide  for  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  in 
Dade  County,  Fla.,  I  am  recorded  as 
having  voted  “nay.”  I  was  present  and 
voted  “yea.”  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  permanent  Record  and  Jour¬ 
nal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re¬ 
port. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Sept.  22, 
1965.) 

Mr.  POWELL  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing)  .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring 
before  the  House  today  the  second  con¬ 
ference  report  on  H.R.  8283,  extending 
the  war  on  poverty  legislation. 

The  House  had  voted  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  with  instructions  to 
retain  the  House  language  under  title  n, 
section  209(c),  which  stated  that  any 
community  action  program  and  Job 
Corps  program  in  a  State  would  go  into 
effect  if  a  Governor  had  not  vetoed  the 
proposals  within  30  days,  and  if  so  dis¬ 
approved  can  be  reconsidered  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  and  “found  by  him  to  be  fully 
consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  this  part.” 

In  the  second  Senate-House  confer¬ 
ence,  the  Senate  receded  and  agreed  to 
accept  the  House  language  in  place  of  the 
Senate  language  on  the  Governor’s  vote 


which  had  been  included  in  the  first  con¬ 
ference  report.  The  Senate  amendment 
had  required  the  Director  to  provide  for 
an  informal  hearing  at  the  Director’s 
office  to  entertain  any  Governor’s  objec¬ 
tions  to  any  application  from  his  State. 

The  substitution  of  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  for  the  Senate  amendment  of  the 
Governor’s  veto  was  the  only  change  de¬ 
lineated  in  the  conference  report  at  the 
second  House-Senate  conference  on  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  thus  carrying  out  the  precise 
instructions  of  the  House  to  this 
committee. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Quie],  who  has  done  a  very 
fine  job  on  the  committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding.  I  merely  wish  to 
report  to  the  House  that  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  the  Senate  accepted  the  exact 
House  language  that  was  in  the  House 
bill  with  regards  to  the  Governor’s  veto. 
While  it  was  not  adequate  in  the  bill  for 
me,  that  was  all  that  the  House  passed, 
and  therefore  we  could  not  put  in  any 
more  or  any  stronger  Governor’s  veto 
provision. 

I  can  say  that  the  House  gained  all 
that  it  could  possibly  ask  for  in  the  con¬ 
ference  that  was  held  yesterday. 

The  remainder  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  was  debated  at  the  time  when  it 
originally  came  before  the  House.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  debate,  the  minority  pointed  out 
that  even  with  the  Senate  language 
which  was  accepted  the  bill  was  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  us.  There  are  basic  faults  in 
this  legislation  and  I  will  enumerate 
them  briefly.  First,  it  does  not  provide 
for  adequate  State  administration  of  the 
program.  In  previous  debate  I  pointed 
out  examples  where  this  type  of  admin¬ 
istration  has  enabled  other  programs  to 
work  well  and  receive  strong  acceptance 
in  State  and  communities.  An  example 
of  this  was  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act.  Secondly,  there  is  no  guarantee  of 
adequate  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  and  it  is  possible  to  circumvent  local 
government  officials  and  the  agencies 
which  have  traditionally  been  helping 
the  poor.  Unless  the  glaring  forthcom¬ 
ings  of  this  legislation  are  remedied  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  antipoverty  program  will 
continue  to  be  the  most  controversial  and 
least  productive  of  any  Federal  venture 
to  date. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  8283,  which  amends  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  so  as  to 
expand  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  one 
amendment  to  the  existing  law  is  of 
particular  importance  to  rural  areas  in 
America.  This  amendment,  approved  by 
the  conference  committee,  adds  to  title 
VI  of  the  1964  law  a  section  reading  as 
follows : 

The  Director — 

Meaning  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity — 
shall  adopt  appropriate  administrative  meas¬ 
ures  to  assure  that  benefits  of  this  Act  will 
be  distributed  equitably  between  residents 
of  rural  and  urban  areas. 
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As  a  Representative  from  a  predomi¬ 
nately  rural  area,  I  have  become  aware 
in  the  last  several  months  that  a  special 
effort  is  needed  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  assist  rural  communities 
in  developing  antipoverty  programs. 

By  their  very  nature,  rural  areas  pre¬ 
sent  problems  in  administration  and  or¬ 
ganization.  There  are  problems  with 
respect  to  geographical  distance,  com¬ 
munication  of  information  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  lack  of  trained  specialists  to  aid 
those  interested  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

But  these  are  problems  that  must  be 
overcome,  not  ignored,  if  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  is  to  have  a  successful  influence  in 
diminishing  rural  poverty. 

This  amendment  gives  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  wide 
latitude  in  developing  the  administrative 
procedures  necessary  to  assure  equitable 
treatment  for  rural  residents.  But  it 
does  instruct  him  to  act. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  once  this  amend¬ 
ment  becomes  law,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  will  begin  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  take  steps  aimed  at  overcom¬ 
ing  administrative  problems  in  rural 
areas. 

And  I  think  the  Congress,  as  it  reviews 
the  antipoverty  effort  in  the  future, 
should  keep  this  amendment  in  mind  and 
make  sure  that  it  does  not  become  simply 
a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
all  the  conferees,  the  Speaker,  and  all 
other  Members. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  may  have  5  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


TO  AMEND  THE  BANK  HOLDING, 
COMPANY  ACT  OP  1956 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I/move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  mto  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  /considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  737 y  to  amend 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 

The  SPEAKER.  The/question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  as/eed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  me  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State /Of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  7371,  with 
Mr.  O’Hara  of  Michigan  in  the  chair. 

The  CJ& rk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

ie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI 
pill  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 


gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wid- 
nall]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  realize  that  4  hours  is  a  long  time  to 
debate  the  bill.  It  would  be  satisfactory 
to  those  of  us  on  our  side,  I  believe,  to 
reduce  the  time,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  we  shall  not  try  to  restrict  time 
on  amendments.  I  believe  the  time  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  amendments  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  time  for  general  debate  on 
the  bill.  That  is  my  personal  feeling. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  to  the  gentleman 
who  represents  the  minority,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall], 
on  the  question  of  reducing  time  allowed 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Congress  passed 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956, 
it  did  so  with  the  conviction  that  such 
legislation  was  necessary  to  preserve  the 
traditional  American  system  of  locally 
owtoed  and  operated  independent  banks, 
competing  to  serve  the  needs  of  their/ 
comimmities,  and  to  avoid  the  dangers 
concentrating  control  of  bank  credil/in 
a  few  lar^e  institutions. 

The  regulation  of  bank  holdings^ com¬ 
panies  under  the  1956  act  has/been  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  /economic 
development  ol  the  United  States.  No 
longer  could  a  'bank  holding  company 
monopolize  a  town,  couiw  or  regional 
area  by  controlling  both  banking  and 
nonbanking  enterprises/ for  the  act  pro¬ 
hibits  ownership  of  JSpth  banking  and 
nonbanking  interesl 
It  has  been  suggested  by  Members  of 
this  body  that  H/R.  7371  is  qlass  or  puni¬ 
tive  legislation/ aimed  at  tne  Du  Pont 
estate.  Such/a  thought  couW  not  be 
-further  front  the  truth.  Whavrthis  bill 
does  is  cortect  a  glaring  weakness  in  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  that,\f  left 
untouc/ed,  could  wreak  havoc  onvthe 
basic /principles  of  the  act.  If  the  loop¬ 
hole/ is  allowed  to  exist,  individuals 
corporations  wishing  to  monopolizi 
inking  and  nonbanking  industries 
Zould  set  up  testamentary  trusts,  part¬ 
nerships,  or  use  some  form  of  religious, 
charitable,  or  educational  institution  to 
accomplish  their  purposes.  We  have 
been  extremely  fortunate  in  that  only 
one  organization  has  hit  upon  this 
scheme  as  a  method  of  advancing  its 
interests.  I  challenge  any  Member  of 
this  body  to  guarantee  that  the  failure 
to  close  this  loophole  in  the  Bank  Hold¬ 
ing  Company  Act  will  not  result  in  other 
companies  taking  advantage  of  this  leg¬ 
islative  oversight.  It  has  already  been 
brought'  to  my  attention  that  several 
organizations  are  waiting  in  the  wings 
to  see  if  the  loophole  is  closed.  If  it  is 
not,  they  plan  to  form  unregistered  bank 
holding  companies  and,  thereby,  flaunt 
the  objectives  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com¬ 
pany  Act.  I  am  certain  that  no  Member 
of  this  body  endorses  such  tactics. 

A  REVIEW  OF  ALL  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY 
EXEMPTIONS  PROMISED 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  is  not  unsympathetic 
to  removal  of  all  bank  holding  company 
exemptions.  Shortly  another  bill  will  be 


before  this  body  which  will  remove/a 
second  objectionable  exemption  to  Ime 
act.  The  report  on  that  legislation /Car¬ 
ries  the  following  paragraph: 

Your  committee,  after  considering  H.R. 
7372  and  H.R.  7371,  feels  strongly  /that  Con¬ 
gress  should  review  all  exemptions  granted 
to  the  Bank  Holding  Company/Act  of  1956. 

I  can  assure  the  Member's  of  this  body 
that  such  a  study  will  be  made.  How¬ 
ever,  the  exemptions  tc/the  act  were  not 
granted  on  a  “blanket  basis.”  They 
were  granted  one  /ay  one.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  unfortunate,  if  not  poor 
legislative  policy/  to  remove  them  with 
one  stroke  of  fine  pen.  Until  we  have 
studied  all  of/he  exemptions,  we  cannot 
in  good  fa>th  and  conscience  endorse 
such  a  moy 


COMPAQ 


I  TO  BE  COVERED  IF  EXEMPTION  IS 
REPEALED 


It  has  been  suggested  by  some  Mem¬ 
bers/of  this  body  that  the  Committee  is 
not  certain  what  groups,  companies,  and 
cher  organizations  would  be  covered  if 
/the  exemption  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com¬ 
pany  Act  were  removed.  In  explaining 
the  reason  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  the  names  of  all  which  would  be 
covered,  let  me  say  that  this  is  one  of 
the  bases  for  the  legislation— the  fact 
that  we  do  not  know  who  owns  many  of 
our  banks.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
companies  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  are  not  gov¬ 
erned  by,  nor  are  they  required  to  make 
any  reports  to  any  Federal  banking  agen¬ 
cy.  Thus,  since  these  groups  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  make  known  their  ownership, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  who  would 
be  covered  by  this  legislation.  However, 
by  passing  this  legislation,  these  com¬ 
panies  would  have  to  register  and  we 
would  no  longer  be  in  the  dark  as  to  who 
was  operating  under  preferential  treat¬ 
ment.  The  argument  that  we  are  not 
certain  who  would  be  covered  by  the  leg¬ 
islation  is  a  valid  one  and  it  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  should  pass  H.R.  7371. 
We  would  then  not  be  forced  to  operate 
in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  show  how 
ie  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  has  pre¬ 
vented  banking  concentration,  I  would 
likesto  briefly  discuss  the  major  require¬ 
ment^  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act. 

'  FRB  REGISTRATION  REQUIRED 

The  actSrequires  any  company  owning 
25  percenter  more  of  the  voting  stock 
of  two  or  more  banks  to  register  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System ;  prohibits  the  formation  of 
such  a  company  without  the  Board’s  ap¬ 
proval;  prohibits \any  such  company 
from  acquiring  anjnadditional  bank,  or 
as  much  as  5  percent  qf  the  voting  stock 
of  any  bank,  without  su&h  approval;  pro¬ 
hibits  banks  that  are  aVubsidiary  of  a 
holding  company  from  lending  to  or  in¬ 
vesting  in  the  parent  company  or  other 
subsidiaries;  and  prohibits  bank  holding 
companies,  subject  to  certain  limited  ex¬ 
ceptions,  from  engaging  in  norr^anking 
businesses. 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act^  an 
excellent  piece  of  groundbreaking  legis¬ 
lation.  But  the  Bank  Holding  Compar 
Act  in  its  original  form  was  not  designed 
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:en-Poage  water -loans 

bill. 
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nate  agreed  to  conference  report  on  poverty  biI9 


SENATE 


1.  WATER;  LOANS.  Concurred  ii/ the  House  amendments  to  iX  1766,  the  Aikc-n-Poagc  water- 
loans  bill.  This  bill  wall  now  bo  sent  to  the  President.  The  bill  authorizes 
tho  Department  to  make  /or  insure  loans  to  public  and  quasi-public  agencies  and 
corporations  not  opor/tod  for  profit  with  respect  to  water  supply,  water  systems, 
and  waste-disposal  systems  serving  rural  areas  and  to  makek  grants  to  aid  in  rural 
community  development  planning  and  in  connection  tilth  construction  of  such  com¬ 
munity  facilities'.  It  also  increases  the  authorization  for  Insured  roal  estate 
_ loans  from  $200^000,000  to  -5450,000,000.  pp.  24223-4 


2*  POVERTY.  By  a  46-422  vote,  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  8283,  to  make 
various  amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This  bill  will  now  bo  sent 
to  the  President,  pp,  24194-6,  24198-216,  24220-1? 3 


3.  STOCKPILE.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  10516,  to  authorize  disposaXof  vege¬ 
table  tannin  extracts  from  the  national  stockpile*  and  as  reported  H.  P\  6852,  to 
horizo  disposal  of  abaca  from  the  stockpile,  pp.  24233-4 


4*  HEfflSFAIR.  H.  R.  9247,  to  provide  for  participation  in  the  HemisFair  of  1968, 
made  the  unfinished  business,  pp,  24235-6 


\ 


5»  ADJOURNED  until  Tues»,  Sept,  28.  p.  24252 

\ 


HOUSE 


Pollution 


6.  AIR  POLLIjTION.  Passed  with  amendments  S.  3^6,  to  amend  the  Clean  At/  Act  to 
require  standards  for  controlling  the  emission  of  pollutants  fromygasoline- 
powered  or\liesel -powered  vehicles,  and  to  establish  a  Federal  AJ 
Control  Labotortory.  pp.  24l44-67 

Rep.  Scheue^  stated  that  there  is  an  increasing  need  to  keefc  informed  of 
the  major  developments  occurring  daily  in  the  field  of  air  a/u  water  pollution, 
pp.  24176-77 


7.  CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS.  Agreed  to  make  in  order  next /eek  the  consideration 

of  a  joint  resolution  making  continuing  appropriations /Tor  fiscal  year  1966. 
pp.  24167-68  \  /  1 

8.  RIVERS -HARBORS;  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  the  rivers -and 

harbors  and  flood-control  \ill,  S.  2300.  Senate ybonferees  have  already  been 
appointed,  p.  24l69 


9.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Andrews,  N.  "teak.,  stated  that  continuing  rain  poses  a  great 
loss  in  N.  Dak. 1  s  spring  wheat  crop  and  urg/d  USDA  to  "hold  back  marketing 
of  CCC  wheat  in  order  to  raaintain\the  better  cash  market  position  that  will 
in  a  small  way  compensate ... for  th\  fewep  bushels  they  will  harvest."  pp, 
24170-1 

The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  "Conferees  continued  in  executive  session  to 
resolve  the  differences  between  the  iSenate-  and  House -passed  versions  of  H.  R. 
9811,"  the  farm  bill,  "and  will  me©u  again  tomorrow."  p.  D963 


10. 


SUGAR.  Rep.  Findley  stated  that  /the  cost  df  the  Sugar  Act  proposal. . .is 
staggering,"  but  an  aspect  more  distressing  than  the  cost  to  consumers  is 

the  influence  of  lobbyists, "  4nd  inserted  from,  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
brief  sketches  of  the  foreign  sugar  lobbyists .  \pp.  24174-75 


11.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep -/Albert  announced  that  n^xt  week's  program  will  in- 

elude  the  federal  pay  bill,  the  highway  beautification  bill,  and  the  sugar  bill 
p.  24169  A  X 


12.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon./  Sept.  27*  p.  24192 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


13.  ELECTRIFICATION^  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Rep-De^t  during  debate 
on  the  public:  works  bill  in  which  he  suggested  a  careful  examination  of  the 
proposed  pgwer  development  on  the  St.  John  River,  pp.  A5411-2 


14.  LOANS.  Speeches  in  the  House  by  Reps.  Cooley,  Latta,  Cramer  and  Dirteell, 
during /lebate  on  the  FHA  water-loans  bill.  pp.  A5422,  A5423>  A5429^ 


15.  FARM /PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Morrison  commending  Secretary 
Frofeman  as  "one  of  our  greatest  agriculture  leaders  in  all  of  our  histo^ 
apd  inserting  the  Secretary's  La.  speech,  "The  Coming  Decade  In  Agricultt 

?p.  A5423-5 
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income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  'oT~T»stt£iding  training  programs  for 
employees  and  prOspacijve  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and 
By  Mr.  DYAL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  515.  Concurrent  resolut 
requesting  the  President  to  refer  the  matter 
of  the  diversion  of  surplus  arctic  water  to 
the  International  Joint  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  KgSOEtTTIONS 

Under  clausej»-@f,'‘fule  XXII,  private 
bills  andj^aottfuons  were  Introduced  and 
Tyref  erred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  11269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mis. 


Dorothy  E.  Kelley;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  11270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Taal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicial 
By  Mr.  GRIDER: 

11271.  A  bUl  for  thefeHeTof  certain 
individu3Ts^eBigloye^by-tfie  Department  of 
Defense  at  thpJ&rSauigCity  Defense  Depot, 
GraniJft-0itYlll.;  to  the^ftHimittee  on  the 
Tciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  11272.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clement 
Lalezari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  11273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ivan 
Dimich  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Aleksandra  Baj- 
sanki  Dimich;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  KING  of  Calif 

H.R.  11274.  AJiill<f6r"the  relief  of  Seima 
Ibayashl^J^CTieCommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
3yMr.  KING  of  Utah: 

H.R.  11275.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  photomicroscope  for  the  use  of 
the  Utah  State  Training  School,  American 
Fork,  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 

[R.  11276.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ning 
ShengTBhwuig;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAl 

H.R.  11277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  'BT-«Ma£ia 
Fernandes  Carvalho;  to  the  Committee  oB 
the  Judiciary. 


Senate 


Friday,  September  24,  1965 
( Legislative  day  of  Monday,  September  20, 1965) 


The  sjenate  met  at  11  o’clock  a.m.,  on 
the  expiation  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  drder  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.d!\  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  from  wlimn  all  holy  desires  and 
all  good  counsels  dovnroceed,  rise  merci¬ 
fully  with  the  mornihg  upon  our  dark¬ 
ened  hearts.  In  this  tragic  and  despair¬ 
ing  world  we  are  conscious  of  our  woeful 
inadequacy  to  sit  in  the  sfcats  of  judg¬ 
ment,  to  balance  the  scales  oiSjustice  and 
to  respond  with  equity  to  the  myriad 
causes  of  human  need.  Wilt  Thou  crown 
our  deliberations  with  Thy  wisdohi  and 
with  spacious  thinking  as  we  view  human 
problems  in  terms  of  the  whole  glofe 
Light  our  eyes,  we  pray,  with  sympatli^ 
for  all  mankind  as  we  face  the  questions' 
which  confront  us  and  almost  confound 
us.  Quicken  within  us,  we  beseech  Thee, 
every  noble  impulse  and  sanctify  for  Thy 
glory  and  for  human  good  our  best  en¬ 
deavors. 

We  lift  our  prayer  in  the  dear  Re¬ 
deemer’s  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT — 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
September  22,  1965,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts : 

S.  192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Lib¬ 
erty  Burnett; 

S.  586.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Tsilis; 

S.  653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Paluras  (Georgios  Palouras); 

S.  703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kimie  Oka- 
moto  Addington; 

S.  861.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alva  Arling¬ 
ton  Games;  and 

S.  1919.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laura  May^ 
Arthur  Goditiabois-Deacon. 


ECONOMIC  OPPOR1 
AMENDMENTS  OF 

The  Chair  laid  before  thfT  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  the/report  of  the 
committee  of  conferenc£t>n  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  tly' Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8283)  to  expand  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportu¬ 
nity  Act  of/1 964. 

Mr.  McJtfAMARA  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

f.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING  AD¬ 
JOURNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  all  commit¬ 
tees  to  file  reports,  including  minority, 
individual,  and  separate  views,  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
sfrom  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec¬ 
utive.  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VIckPRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Smes  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  wlmh  were  p&erred  to  the 
appropriate  commVfcteesy 

(For  nominations\tms  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  SenaXd'proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESTO  Eihu/.  if  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  opr  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  statec 


APARTMENT  OF  STATE' 

legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California 
'be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  of  California, 
to  be  Director  of  Research  and  Engi¬ 
neering. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  do  not  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mr.  Johnson  personally,  I  am  very  glad, 
on  this  occasion,  to  salute  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  to  be  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 
Over  the  last  several  years  he  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  a  supreme  capacity  to  be  of 
service  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
needs  of  their  defense. 

I  observe  on  this  occasion,  that  as  a 
fellow  California  citizen,  I  am  delighted 


to  see  him  and  Mr.  Johnson  given  thesf 
new  areas  of  responsibility. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without/6b- 
jection,  the  nomination  is  confirpred. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE/ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  reap he  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Robert  A.  Brook^  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  to  be  Assistant/Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

U.S.  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry/iominations  for  promotion  in  the 
U.S.^favy. 

r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina¬ 
tions  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bass  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement 
regarding  the  conference  report. 

First,  I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues 
who  served  with  me  on  the  conference, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty], 
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The  major  difference  between  the  two 
versions  of  the  bill  is  the  authorization 
by  title,  resulting  in  a  total  authorization 
of  $1,895  billion  in  the  House  bill,  and 
$1,650  billion  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  conferees  arrived  at  a  compro¬ 
mise  figure  of  $1,785  billion,  which  rep¬ 
resents  an  increase  of  $135  million  over 
the  authorization  in  the  Senate  bill,  and 
a  decrease  of  $110  million  from  the  au¬ 
thorization  in  the  House  bill. 

The  primary  difference  may  be  found 
in  title  I,  where  the  conferees  increased 
the  authorization  $165  million. 

The  reason  for  this  increase  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  money  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  which  has  had  great  suc¬ 
cess  both  in  the  number  of  youths  par¬ 
ticipating,  and  the  benefits  resulting 
from  their  participation. 

The  conferees  received  telegrams  from 
many  State  officials  urging  that  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  this  program  be  in¬ 
creased. 

The  Senate  conferees  have  receded 
from  the  Senate  position  in  section 
209(c)  in  regard  to  the  Governor’s  veto 
power. 

As  the  Senate  will  recall,  during  Sen¬ 
ate  consideration  of  the  bill  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  veto  was  dropped  from  the  bill  and 
the  Senate  rejected  seven  or  eight 
amendments  to  reinstate  some  form  of 
it. 

The  Senate  position  was  adopted  in 
conference,  in  lieu  of  the  House  lan¬ 
guage  which  permitted  the  Governor’s 
veto  but  which  permitted  the  Director 
of  OEO  to  reconsider  such  actions  and 
override  them. 

However,  the  House  subsequently  voted 
to  recommit  the  conference  report  to 
conference,  with  instructions  to  its  con¬ 
ferees  to  insist  on  the  House  position. 

On  returning  to  conference,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees  were  reluctant  to  recon¬ 
sider  and  recede  on  this  point. 

However,  in  view  of  the  House  action, 
the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  recede 
and  to  accept  the  House  language. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  from 
the  Senate  position  which  provided  for 
Hatch  Act  coverage  to  VISTA  volunteers 
and  persons  employed  by  agencies  ad¬ 
ministering  or  carrying  on  community 
action  programs,  and  whose  salaries  are 
paid  in  principal  part  from  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  under  the  act. 

The  exclusion  of  these  provisions  was 
based  upon  the  difficulty  of  applying  the 
existing  statutory  restrictions  to  orga¬ 
nizations  and  agencies  for  which  they 
were  not  designed. 

In  no  way  did  the  conferees  intend  any 
retreat  from  the  principle  that  these 
programs  must  be  conducted  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  impartial  manner,  free  of  any 
partisan  political  activity  or  any  activity 
designed  to  further  the  election  or  defeat 
of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

In  addition,  a  letter  was  received  from 
John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  opposing 
this  Senate  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Macy’s  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
remaining  differences  resolved  by  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  were  rela¬ 
tively  minor  in  nature. 

An  explanation  of  the  action  taken  on 
these  amendments  is  contained  in  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
portion  of  the  House  conferees’  state¬ 
ment  in  explanation  of  the  conferees’ 
action  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion,  this  bill,  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Amendments  of  1965,  provides 
an  authorization  of  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  share  of  financing  at  90  percent  for 
programs  under  title  I,  parts  B  and  C, 
and  title  n  of  the  act. 

The  legislation  was  enacted  on  August 
20,  1964,  and  not  funded  until  October  8, 
1964.  Involved  in  its  many  programs 
are  new  concepts  to  assist  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  The  progress  made  thus  far 
deserves  our  continuing  support. 

I  believe  we  arrived  at  an  excellent  bill 
in  conference,  and  I  urge  Senate  approval 
of  the  conference  report. 

Exhibit  1 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Pat  McNamara, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  McNamara:  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  respectfully  submits  the  follow¬ 
ing  views  regarding  section  18  of  H.R.  8283, 
added  by  the  Senate,  making  the  Hatch  Po¬ 
litical  Activities  Act  applicable  to  employees 
of  private  nongovernmental  agencies  which 
administer  or  conduct  community  action 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  The  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate  would  revise  section 
211  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
by  inserting  a  new  subsection  (a)  as  follows: 

“(a)  Any  person  who  is  employed  by  any 
agency  administering  or  conducting  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  receiving  assistance 
under  this  part  and  whose  salary  is  paid  in 
principal  part  from  funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  part,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
Officer  or  employee  of  a  State  or  local  agency 
for  the  purposes  and  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  pirevent  perni¬ 
cious  political  activities,’  approved  August  2, 
1939  (53  Stat.  1147)  as  amended.” 

The  Commission  believes  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  extend  the  general  political  activ¬ 
ity  restrictions  of  the  Hatch  Act  to  such  a 
sizable  group  of  persons  in  the  private  sector 
of  community  life. 

Before  action  is  taken  on  the  bill  the  con¬ 
ference  managers  should  appreciate  the  full 
scope  and  impact  of  this  provision  which 
would  constitute  a  major  departure  from 
long-standing  precedent  in  legislation  of  this 
type,  as  established  by  the  Hatch  Act. 
Whereas  the  Hatch  Act  covers  those  who  oc¬ 
cupy  positions  of  public  trust  as  employees 
of  executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  or  of  State  or  local  governments,  the 
amendment  as  adopted  by  the  Senate  would 
prohibit  certain  employees  of  private  organi¬ 
zations  from  taking  any  active  part  in  par¬ 
tisan  political  affairs.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  can  be  read  so  as  to  include,  poten¬ 
tially,  employees  of  such  organizations  as 
legal  aid  societies,  religious  and  charitable 
organizations,  and  other  groups  which  we 
believe  do  not  normally  have  any  substantial 
political  Involvement. 


The  primary  justification  for  the  restric¬ 
tive  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  those  whose  political  freedom 
is  curtailed  are  governmental  employees  who 
are  expected  by  the  general  public  to  refrain 
from  active  political  partisanship. 

Under  the  1940  amendments  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  such  restrictions  are  applied  to  em¬ 
ployees  of  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies  whose  principal  employment  is  in 
connection  with  activities  financed  by  Fed¬ 
eral  loans  or  grants.  There  again  the  Con¬ 
gress  directed  the  prohibitions  to  officers  and 
employees  of  governmental  agencies  only. 

Of  course,  the  Commission  concurs  in  the 
view  that  partisan  politics  should  be  kept  out 
of  community  action  programs  financed  by 
Federal  grants.  In  this  regard  it  should  be 
noted  that  existing  law  goes  far  to  proscribe 
partisan  political  activity  in  community 
action  programs.  Section  12  of  the  Hatch  Act 
prohibits  partisan  political  activity  on  the 
part  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  public 
agency  who  is  principally  employed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  an  activity  financed  by 
Federal  loans  or  grants.  The  same  section  of 
the  Hatch  Act  would  also  prohibit  such  an 
officer  or  employee  from  using  his  official 
authority  or  influence  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  an  election  or  promoting  the 
solicitation  of  money  for  political  purposes. 
It  is  the  Commission’s  position  that  the 
Hatch  Act  will  deter  most  of  those  engaged  in 
community  action  programs  who  otherwise 
might  be  inclined  to  become  active  in  par¬ 
tisan  political  campaigns. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  Congress 
should  seriously  consider  the  effect  of  a  leg¬ 
islative  prohibition  against  political  activity 
on  the  part  of  private  employees.  We  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Macy,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


Exhibit  2 

JOB  CORPS - DISPLACEMENT  OF  EMPLOYED 

WORKERS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision,  which  had  no  counterpart  in  the 
House  bill,  which  prohibited  the  Director 
from  authorizing  a  Job  Corps  program  which 
would  result  in  the  displacement  of  em¬ 
ployed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts 
for  services.  The  conferees  have  agreed  upon 
a  compromise  under  which  the  Director  is 
required  to  prescribe  regulations  to  prevent 
Job  Corps  programs  from  displacing  pre¬ 
sently  employed  workers  or  the  impairment 
of  existing  contracts  for  services. 

JOB  CORPS - PAYMENTS  TO  RECRUITERS 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  the  Di¬ 
rector  from  making  payments  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  organization  for  the  service  of 
referring  candidates  for  enrollment  in  the 
Job  Corps  or  names  of  such  candidates.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  conference  report  contains  a  substitute 
which  provides  that  the  Director  shall  make 
no  payments  to  any  individual  or  organiza¬ 
tion  solely  as  compensation  for  the  service 
of  referring  the  names  of  candidates  for  the 
Corps. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - ACCESS  OF 

PUBLIC  TO  INFORMATION 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  must  include  pro¬ 
visions  for  feasible  access  of  the  public  to 
information,  including  but  not  limited  to, 
reasonable  opportunity  for  public  hearings 
at  the  request  of  appropriate  local  commu¬ 
nity  groups.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  agree¬ 
ment  adopts  the  Senate  provision,  except 
that  the  word  “feasible”  is  changed  to  “rea¬ 
sonable.” 
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COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - TYPES  OP 

PROGRAMS 

The  present  act  contains  examples  of  pro¬ 
grams  which  fall  within  the  purposes  of 
community  action  programs.  The  Senate 
amendment  added  to  the  list  the  fields  of 
family  planning,  consumer  credit  education, 
and  consumer  debt  counseling  programs.  It 
also  gave  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  list 
is  merely  to  give  examples  by  providing  that 
the  programs  falling  within  the  purpose  of 
the  part  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the 
listed  fields.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  omits  the  listing  of  additional  ex¬ 
amples  of  types  of  permissible  programs.  It 
adopts,  however,  the  Senate  provision  in¬ 
suring  that  the  listed  fields  are  not  the  only 
ones  in  which  programs  may  be  carried.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  the  omission  of  the 
Senate  provision  in  no  way  indicates  that 
it  is  their  intention  or  the  intention  of  the 
Senate  conferees  to  discourage  the  continua¬ 
tion  and  expansion  of  programs  in  these 
fields.  Programs  in  these  fields  are  now  be¬ 
ing  carried  on,  and  are  to  be  encouraged. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS— SPECIAL  PRO¬ 
GRAMS  FOR  THE  CHRONICALLY  UNEMPLOYED 

POOR 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  Di¬ 
rector  to  make  grants  for  special  programs 
directed  at  the  needs  of  those  chronically 
unemployed  poor  persons  who  have  poor  em¬ 
ployment  prospects,  and  are  unable,  because 
of  age  or  otherwise  to  obtain  appropriate 
employment  or  training  assistance  under 
other  programs.  These  programs,  in  addition 
to  other  services,  will  enable  such  persons  to 
participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment  or 
beautification  of  the  community  served  by 
the  program,  including  activities  which  will 
contribute  to  the  management,  conservation, 
or  development  of  natural  resources,  recrea¬ 
tional  areas.  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  parks,  highways,  and  other  lands.  The 
program  must  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  standards  adequate  to  assure  that  the 
program  is  in  the  public  interest  and  other¬ 
wise  consistent  with  policies  applicable 
under  the  act  for  the  protection  of  employed 
workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates 
of  pay  and  other  suitable  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment.  It  was  also  provided  that  $150 
million  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  title  II  of  the  act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966  could  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  provisions  for  these  special  programs  are 
retained  in  the  substitute  agreed  upon  in 
conference.  However,  the  provision  for  ear¬ 
marking  a  portion  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  title  II  for  this  purpose  was  not  retained. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - SELF-HELP 

HOUSING  REHABILITATION 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  requiring  the  Director  to  give  special 
consideration  to  programs  which  would, 
through  self-help,  rehabilitate  substandard 
housing  and  provide  instruction  in  basic 
skills  associated  with  such  rehabilitation. 
This  provision  is  not  included  In  the  substi¬ 
tute  agreed  upon  in  conference.  However, 
programs  in  these  fields  are  now  being  car¬ 
ried  on  and  are  to  be  encouraged. 

Participation -of  State  agencies 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  con¬ 
tinuing  consultation  with  approximate  State 
agencies  in  the  development,  conduct,  and 
administration  of  community  action  pro¬ 
grams.  The  conference  substitute  includes 
this  provision  except  for  the  word  “contin¬ 
uing.” 

Disapproval  of  plans 

The  present  act  provides  that  no  assistance 
can  be  made  available  for  work-training  pro¬ 
grams  or  community  action  programs  until 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  they  are 
to  be  carried  on  has  been  given  notice  of  the 
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plan  for  the  assistance  and  has  not  disap-  creased  the  members  from  14  to  20  but  made 


proved  it  within  30  days. 

The  House  bill  amended  this  provision  so 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  disapproval  of  a  plan 
by  a  Governor,  the  Director  could  reconsider 
it,  and  if  he  found  it  fully  consistent  with 
the  provisions  and  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  could  override  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  disapproval. 

Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  House, 
the  House  conferees  have  insisted  on  the 
inclusion  of  the  House  provision  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  The  conferees  expect  that 
the  procedures  established  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  under 
section  209(a)  will  include  provision  for  in¬ 
formal  hearings  held  by  the  Director  at  the 
request  of  the  Governor  of  a  State  or  other 
interested  parties. 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - 'PRIVATE 

NONPROFIT  AGENCIES 

The  House  bill  provided  that  when  the 
Director  receives  an  application  for  a  com¬ 
munity  action  program  to  be  carried  out  in 
a  community  in  which  a  community  action 
agency  is  carrying  on  a  program  consisting 
of  several  component  programs,  he  must 
give  notice  to  that  agency.  The  Senate 
amendment  added  a  requirement  that  the 
Director  also  give  notice  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  The  Senate  amendment  also 
provided  that  when  the  Director  determines 
that  a  separate  contract  or  grant  is  desira¬ 
ble  and  practical  and  that  special  cause  has 
been  shown,  he  may  make  a  grant  directly 
to,  or  contract  directly  with,  such  agency. 

The  conference  substitute  includes  both 
of  these  Senate  provisions,  except  that  the 
requirement  that  "special”  cause  must  be 
shown  before  the  Director  may  contract  di¬ 
rectly  has  been  altered  to  require  “good” 
cause  to  be  shown. 

Voluntary  assistance  program  for  needy 
children 

The  House  bill  struck  out  part  C  of  title 
II  of  the  act  providing  for  the  establishment 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  a 
center  to  encourage  voluntary  assistance  for 
deserving  and  needy  children.  The  Senate 
amendment  retained  part  C,  but  deleted  the 
provision  under  which  the  center  was  di¬ 
rected  to  collect  the  names  of  persons  who 
voluntarily  desire  to  assist  such  children 
financially,  and  to  obtain  information  con¬ 
cerning  deserving  and  needy  children  from 
social  welfare  agencies. 

The  conference  report  adopts  the  Senate 
provision. 

Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  until 
June  30,  1966,  the  program  provided  for  by 
the  act  for  making  indemnity  payments  to 
dairy  farmers  who  have  been  directed  to  re¬ 
move  their  milk  from  commercial  markets 
because  it  contained  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  at  the  time 
of  such  use.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

Programs  for  the  elderly  poor 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  provision 
to  the  act  stating  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  whenever  feasible  the  special  problems, 
of  the  elderly  poor  should  be  considered  in 
the  development,  conduct,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  programs  under  the  act.  The  con¬ 
ference  report  retains  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  for 
the  establishment  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  of  a  Task  Force  on  Programs 
for  the  Elderly  Poor.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  does  not  include  this  provision. 

National  Advisory  Council 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  a 
National  Advisory  Council  of  21  members 
with  the  Director  an  ex-officio  member  to 
review  and  to  make  recommendations  of  the 
programs  under  the  act.  The  House  bill  in- 


no  other  changes  in  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  The  House  bill  provision  was  accepted 
by  the  conferees. 

Transfer  of  funds  between  titles 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  section 
to  the  act  permitting  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any 
title  to  be  transferred  for  use  in  carrying  out 
other  titles,  but  the  ampunt  available  for 
use  for  any  title  could  hot  be  increased  by 
more  than  10  percent.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  includes  this  provision. 

Equitable  distribution  of  benefits  between 
urban  and  rural  areas 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Di¬ 
rector  to  adopt  such  administrative  meas¬ 
ures  as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  benefits 
of  the  act  will  be  distributed  equitably  be¬ 
tween  residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas. 
The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
contains  a  modification  of  the  Senate  provi¬ 
sion  under  which  the  Director  is  required  to 
adopt  appropriate  administrative  measures 
to  assure  such  equitable  distribution. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  fiscal  year  1966  of  $825  million  to 
carry  out  title  I  of  the  act.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  appropriation  for 
such  year  of  $535  million  for  such  purpose. 
The  amount  fixed  in  conference  is  $700 
million. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  fiscal  year  1966  of  $680  million  to 
carry  out  title  II  of  the  act.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  the  appropriation 
for  such  year  of  $880  million  for  such  pur¬ 
pose.  The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
the  appropriation  for  such  purpose  for  such 
year  of  $850  million. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  of  $70  million  to 
carry  out  title  III.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year 
of  $55  million  for  such  purpose.  The  con¬ 
ference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate  figure. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  of  $300  million 
to  carry  out  title  V.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  authorized  the  appropriation  for  such 
year  of  $150  million  for  such  purpose.  The 
conference  report  contains  the  Senate  figure. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  of  $20  million  to 
carry  out  title  VI.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  for  such  year 
of  $30  million  for  such  purpose.  The  substi¬ 
tute  agreed  upon  in  conference  adopts  the 
Senate  figure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


\LNDIA  .  PAKISTAN :  ANOTHER 
DOTTED  NATIONS  SUCCESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  aHong,  dry  1965  for  the  United 
Nations.  TnbsTT.N.  has  been  unable  to 
contribute  significantly  to  peace  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  The  U.N.  Assembly  has  been  un¬ 
able  even  to  cast  a  substantive  vote. 

But  now,  thanks  to  ihe  great  skill  of 
the  Johnson  administration,  the  for¬ 
bearing  cooperation  of  NTe  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  quiet  but  vigorbus  efforts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  otnfirs,  the 
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ited  Nations  has  achieved  what  ap- 
p&n-s  to  be  a  10-strike  for  peace  in  suc¬ 
cessfully  winning  a  cease-fire  between 
IndiaNand  Pakistan. 

The\ar  between  these  two  major  non- 
Communist  countries  of  Asia  was  not 
only  developing  into  the  tragedy  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  death  that  characterizes  all 
war,  but  also^threatened  to  collapse  the 
major  bastionsVif  freedom  in  Asia,  with 
Red  China  picking  up  the  pieces. 

A  few  days  agojvit  seemed  impossible 
for  the  U.N.  or  anV  other  force  to  call 
India  or  Pakistan  kh^ck  from  this  re¬ 
ligious  war. 

President  Johnson  sho'Old  be  especially 
singled  out  for  commendation.  It  must 
have  been  tempting  to  step  into  this  con¬ 
troversy  as  the  peacemakerAas,  indeed, 
he  was  urged  to  do  by  the  belligerents. 
His  credentials  for  this  peace-directing 
role  as  the  President  of  the  principal 
source  of  economic  aid  for  both  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  major  supplier  of  arms\or 
Pakistan,  were  mighty  impressive. 

But  the  President  had  the  wisdom  tdS 
restrain  the  Nation  from  the  glory  and 
the  danger  of  such  a  role.  He  wisely 
recognized  the  part  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  could 
and  should  play,  and  he  especially  per¬ 
ceived  how  very  important  this  role 
could  be  and  should  be  for  the  United 
Nations. 

The  success  of  the  United  Nations  in 
serving  as  the  agency  that  has  brought 
a  cease-fire  in  this  war  will  serve  man¬ 
kind  far  better  than  a  U.S.  unilaterally 
enforced  peace,  even  if  we  could  have 
achieved  it.  This  gives  confidence  to  the 
United  Nations  and  in  the  United 
Nations. 

As  the  Washington  Post  put  it  in  its 
headline  yesterday,  “U.N.  Makes  Peace 
in  Its  Finest  Hour,”  the  U.N.  achieve¬ 
ment  can  be  a  real  harbinger  of 
strength — along  with  the  U.N.  success  in 
Korea,  the  Suez,  Cyprus,  the  Congo,  and 
elsewhere. 

Americans  should  be  proud  that  this 
Nation,  under  the  leadership  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson,  made  this  U.N.  success 
possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  th§ 
article  published  in  the  Washingtc 
Post,  and  written  by  Louis  Fleming/ to 
which  I  have  referred,  printed  ipr the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tl y(  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tjre  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.N.  Makes  Peace  in  Its  /nest  Hour 
(By  Louis  B.  Flejmng) 

United  Nations,  N.Y./September  22. — 
There  was  a  glow  of  sat/ action  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  a  long-lost  sen ak  of  confidence  at  the 
United  Nations  toda/  following  the  early- 
morning  agreemenyon  a  cease-fire  between 
India  and  Pakist 

The  United  Nations  had  made  peace — and 
so  had  Arthur  /  Goldberg.  Corridors  buzzed 
about  both. 

Only  a  h^ftidful  of  hearty  diplomats  had 
been  on  /nd  in  the  Council  chamber  at  3 
a.m.  to  l/ar  Pakistan  Foreign  Minister  Zulfi- 
kar  Ali/hutto  read  the  cease-fire  agreement. 

■  eight  reporters  had  stood  in  the  corri¬ 
dor  /.n  hour  later  to  hear  U.S.  Ambassador 
iberg  say:  "This  is  a  great  moment  in 
«fe  history  of  the  United  Nations.” 


close  shave  for  peace 

And  only  a  few  persons  knew  how  close  to 
disaster  the  path  to  peace  had  come  in  the 
tense  hours  between  1:45  am.  Monday,  when 
the  Council  demanded  a  cease-fire,  and  3  a.m. 
Wednesday,  when  Bhutto  agreed. 

There  was  almost  universal  agreement 
among  diplomats  that  this  was  the  Security 
Council’s  finest  hour.  The  threat  of  this  war, 
with  the  backstage  role  of  Communist  China, 
had  an  importance  that  most  thought  greater 
than  earlier  Council  peace  actions. 

Most  of  the  delegates  agreed  that  much  of 
the  credit  belonged  to  Goldberg,  even  though 
he  had  risked  a  mutiny  by  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  and  even  though  the  final  agreement 
was  threatened  by  a  walkout  of  some  of  the 
same  angry  members  early  today. 

Goldberg  himself  was  convinced  that  the 
agreement  early  Monday  morning  was  the 
fruit  of  continuous  negotiations  he  had  de¬ 
manded  as  Council  president. 

SIX  THREATENED  TO  QUIT 

At  the  crucial  moment  in  these  negoti¬ 
ations  Monday,  the  six  nonpermanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  handed  Goldberg  a  let¬ 
ter  threatening  to  walk  out  and  challenging 
his  extended  talks  alone  with  France,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Britain  while  they  cooled 
yaeir  heels  outside.  Fortunately,  he  had  just/ 
>n  agreement  from  the  Big  Four  on  a  resc  ' 
luW>n  almost  identical  to  one  he  had  nego¬ 
tiated  earlier  in  the  day  with  the  six. 

Their  mutiny  was  abandoned  anri  the 
Councilsadopted  the  resolution. 

Council  members  themselves  werg  kept  in 
a  state  of  Suspense  by  Pakistan  uptil  Bhutto 
read  the  agreement  of  his  government  at  the 
exact  hour  se\for  the  ceasefir/n  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  Monday  resolution. 

At  2:36  a.m.  Goldberg  /vited  Bhutto  to 
address  the  Council.  At /his  point,  no  one 
on  the  Council  yet  kpe/what  the  Pakistani 
would  do. 

BITTEiy 

For  20  minutes, /e  Foreign  Minister  gave 
a  traditional  Kashmir  dispute  speech,  ring¬ 
ing  oratory,  bit/  charges  against  India,  pro¬ 
tests  of  absolute  innocence  hn  the  part  of 
Pakistan,  a  threat  to  fight  for\,000  years  if 
necessary  tc/defend  the  right  of  sMf-determi- 
nation  fog  the  people  of  Kashmir 

But  he  kept  looking  at  the  clodk.  Just 
at  3  n/i.,  the  hour  of  the  cease-fire,  dead¬ 
line,  Jne  halted  his  speech,  pulled  out  aNpiece 
of  gaper,  and  carefully  read  the  following 
resage  from  Pakistani  President  Ayub 
lan:  "Pakistan  considers  Security  Councf 
tesolution  211  of  September  20  as  unsatis-’' 
factory.  However,  in  the  interest  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  in  order  to  enable  the 
Security  Council  to  evolve  a  self-executing 
procedure  which  will  lead  to  an  honorable 
settlement  of  the  root  cause  of  the  present 
conflict:  namely,  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
dispute,  I  have  issued  the  following  order  to 
the  Pakistan  armed  forces  *  * 

Pakistan  would  stop  shooting  in  5  minutes, 
he  informed  the  Council. 

Council  members  recessed  to  draft  their 
acceptance.  The  final  cease-fire  deadline  was 
postponed  for  15  hours  to  give  both  armies 
time  for  implementation. 

Elation  over  the  peace  agreement  was  tem¬ 
pered  with  a  realization  that,  as  Goldberg 
said,  the  cease-fire  was  just  the  beginning. 
Pakistan  obviously  was  dead  serious  when 
it  said  it  would  quit  the  United  Nations  if 
the  Council  allows  the  question  of  Kashmir 
to  drift  as  it  has  for  16  years. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
achievement  in  terms  of  revived  prestige  for 
the  organization.  It  was  a  credit  to  Secre¬ 
tary  General  U  Thant,  'Whose  9-day  peace 
mission  to  India  and  Pakistan  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  cease-fire  agreement. 

And,  for  the  Council,  it  was  a  moment 
particularly  significant  for  the  unity  of  the 


big  four  that  succeeded  in  isolating  the  con/ 
filet  from  the  opportunism  of  Peiping. 

(The  U.N.  General  Assembly’s  steering 
committee  recommended — without  taking  a 
formal  vote — that  the  Assembly  again  take 
up  the  issue  of  a  seat  for  Red  China,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reported.  U.S.  Ambassador 
Charles  Y.  Yost  said  the  United  -States  had 
no  objection  to  full-scale  Assembly  debate, 
but  added  that  in  the  light  of  recent  events 
he  believed  the  debate  “woql’d  serve  no  use¬ 
ful  purposes.”  The  steering  committee  also 
overrode  Communist  objections  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Assembly  again  take  up  the 
Tibet  issue.)  / 

/ 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  Clark]  for  so  gra¬ 
ciously  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CLAJ^K.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  the  comments  he  has 
just  majfe.  I  invite  his  attention  to  what 
I  hop/is  the  beginning  of  a  real  peace 
offensive,  as  the  result  of  our  success  in 
bringing  about  a  cease-fire  between  India 
id  Pakistan. 

This  peace  offensive  got  underway  2 
weeks  ago  at  the  Washington  World 
Conference  on  “World  Peace  Through 
World  Law,”  which  was  addressed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  who,  by 
the  way,  is  reported  in  the  press  this 
morning  as  having  delivered  an  excellent 
speech  at  the  United  Nations  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  cease-fire  between  India 
and  Pakistan  in  which  he  also  indicated 
his  intention  to  support  the  views  of 
President  Johnson  that  we  should  now 
get  going  on  a  peace  offensive  which 
would  include  a  number  of  measures  on 
disarmament. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  that  later  in  the  day. 
I  commend  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  activity  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  agree 
with  him  wholeheartedly  in  his  remarks. 
I  also  invite  attention  once  again  to  the 
brilliant  speech  made  at  that  conference 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  on 
irms  control  and  disarmament.  I 
lough  so  highly  of  it  that  I  inserted  it  in 
tnh  Record.  I  thought  it  was  a  great 
contribution  to  the  peace  offensive  to 
whicfkhe  has  referred. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request,  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  cogent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
September  23,  1985,  was  dispensed  with. 


/ 


MES- 
3ILLS  DURING 


AUTHORIZATION  T 
SAGES  AND  SIGN 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  ^  resident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  ■the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Senate  be  autho:iz^d  to  re¬ 
ceive  messages,  and  that  the 
dent  be  authorized  to  sign  bills  ar_ 
lutions  during  the  adjournment 
Senate,  which  is  anticipated  until 
Tuesday,  September  28, 1965. 
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Muskie  in  the  Chair) .  Without  objec-  Among  the  foreign  sources  of  imported 

steel  mill  products,  Japan  has  shown  the 
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tiori,.  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  meeting  during 
\SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  by  Mr.  Clark,  and  by 
unanimous  Consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  author¬ 
ized  to  meet  dicing  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


FOREIGN  STEEL  \  FLOWS  INTO 

UNITED  STATES  \t  NEW  HIGH 

RATE,  16  TONS  A 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr. 'President,  as 
everyone  knows,  coal — cokeAjs  essential 
to  the  production  of  steel. 

Recently  the  American  Iron  fbnd  Steel 
Institute  put  out  a  statement  showing 
that  foreign  steel  now  flows  inth  the 
United  States  at  the  new  high  rate  of  16 
tons  a  minute. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  the  Nathal 
Report,  West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,' 
France,  and  in  this  case  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  have  almost  prohibitive  quantita¬ 
tive  restrictions,  quotas,  licensing  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  so  forth,  on  the  imports 
of  coal. 

According  to  this  report,  these  non- 
tariff  barriers  cost  the  United  States  up 
to  $500  million  a  year  on  coal  alone. 

I  believe  it  just  and  proper  that  we  ask 
for  more  economic  cooperation  from  our 
friends  and  allies  of  the  free  world.  We 
are  all  in  this  one  together. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  question  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  .  Steel  Flows  Into  United  States  at 
New  High  Rate,  16  Tons  a  Minute 

Foreign  steel  mill  products  entered  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  16  tons  per 
minute  during  the  first  4  months  of  1965. 
That  record  was  set  despite  the  January- 
February  dock  strike  on  the  east  and  gulf 
coasts. 

In  comparison,  imports  averaged  a  little 
less  than  11  tons  per  minute  during  the  same 
4  months  of  1964  and  about  12  tons  pel 
minute  for  the  full  year.  A  decade  ago,  tl 
rate  was  less  than  2  tons  per  minute. 

Within  the  general  increase  in  steel/fnill 
product  imports  which,  at  current /rates, 
could  bring  the  1965  total  to  almost  8/million 
tons,  significant  changes  are  in  progress. 

Prior  to  1959 — the  year  in  which/this  coun¬ 
try  became  a  net  importer  of  sfeel  for  the 
first  time  in  half  a  century — sheets  and  strip 
comprised  a  negligible  item  ijs  the  total  im¬ 
port  picture.  For  example/ in  1955,  sheets 
and  strip  brought  in  from/foreign  countries 
came  to  a  little  more  tha/  54,000  tons,  or  5.5 
percent  of  the  973,000-Mn  total.  The  United 
States  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  meets  and  strip. 

In  the  steel  strike  year  of  1959  when  many 
domestic  steel  consumers  had  to  turn  abroad 
for  supplies  to  Keep  their  factories  running, 
sheet  and  strip  imports  jumped  to  over  8 
percent  of  total  imports,  or  386,000  tons. 
During  196*  the  tonnage  of  sheets  and  strip 
brought  Jtnto  this  country  from  foreign 
sources  increased  to  almost  1.2  million  tons 
which  Mas  18  percent  of  total  imports. 

rough  the  first  4  months  of  this  year, 
she/s  and  strip  accounted  for  28  percent  of 
imported  mill  products — 766,000  out  of 


most  remarkable  gain.  During  1955,  the 
96,000  tons  of  imports  originating  in  that 
country  accounted  for  a  little  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  total.  By  1959,  the  tonnage 
had  increased  to  626,000  net  tons  (14  per¬ 
cent)  and  Japanese  products  have  accounted 
for  a  larger  percentage  of  total  imports  In 
each  year  since  then.  In  1964,  imports  of 
2,446,000  tons  from  Japan  represented  38  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total. 

Through  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  im¬ 
ports  from  Japan  accounted  for  nearly  44 
percent  of  all  steel  mill  products  entering  the 
United  States,  and  that  country  is  by  far  the 
largest  single  source  of  sheets  and  strip. 

All  sections  of  the  country  are  affected  by 
the  inroads  of  foreign  steel  into  the  domestic 
economy,  as  shown  below. 

Particularly  noteworthy  among  the  data 
shown  is  the  high  rank  of  Japan  as  a  source 
of  steel  mill  products  at  the  end  of  such 
long  shipping  routes  as  the  Atlantic  and 
gulf  coasts  and  even  in  customs  districts 
along  the  “north  coast”  created  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 

In  that  latter  connection,  the  Michigan 
customs  district  (with  Detroit  primary) 
^ranked  third  in  tonnage  of  foreign  steel  re/ 
Reived  last  year — exceeded  only  by  Los 
gfedes  and  Galveston  districts.  New  York /fnd 
NeW  Orleans  were  the  next  largest,  followed 
by  Chicago. 

Together,  the  great  industrial  centers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Detroit  and  Chicagc/were  the 
targets  at  more  than  a  million  tons  of  foreign 
steel  last  year.  Buffalo  received/306,000  tons 


OUR  UNFAVORABLE, 
YYME1 


3ALANCE  OF 


732,000  net  tons. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
everyone  is  becoming  interested  in  the 
problem  of  our  continuing  unfavorable 
balance  of  payunentsKand  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  liquidity  in  t\e  promotion  of 
world  trade.. 

In  this  oonnection,  I  aSk  unanimous 
consent  tVlat  an  editorial  from  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City/ tar,  entitled,  “Secretary  Scores 
Points/for  Monetary  Reform,”  oq  printed 
in  tfye  Record. 

lere  being  no  objection,  the  Article 
vMs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RixspRD, 
follows : 

'  Secretary  Scores  Points  for  Monet/ 
Reform 

Henry  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  traveler,  returned  from  Europe  with  a 
fever  and  a  reasonably  optimistic  report  on 
the  prospects  for  reform  in  the  international' 
monetary  system.  Armed  with  proof  that 
the  United  States  is  successfully  grappling 
with  its  own  balance-of-payments  problem, 
and  bolstered  by  the  momentum  of  the  U.S. 
initiative,  Fowler  has  obtained  agreement 
from  the  major  nations  to  get  the  show  on 
the  road.  Presumably  this  will  be  done  at 
conversations  which  will  begin  in  October. 
We  are  sorry  about  the  fever  but  we  must 
say  that  the  Secretary  turned  in  a  fine  piece 
of  work. 

In  the  simplest  of  terms,  the  immediate 
problem — and  by  immediate,  we  do  not  mean 
tomorrow  or  the  day  after,  but  within  the 
decade  to  come — stems  in  part  from  the 
U.S.  success  in  bringing  its  payments  bal¬ 
ance  into  line  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year.  But  the  dollars  that  constituted  the 
American  deficit  for  so  many  years  were 
the  chief  fountain  of  international  liquidity. 
That  simply  means  that  dollars  dispatched 
overseas  for  various  purposes  were  used  to 
finance  world  development.  Not  just  dol¬ 
lars,  of  course;  but  mostly  dollars. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  United  States  do 
not  intend  to — and  cannot  afford  to — lex its 
payments  balance  get  so  badly  out  of  line 
for  such  a  prolonged  period.  Thus/ there 
will  be  fewer  dollars  to  go  around.  Moreover, 
with  the  expansion  of  the  various/national 
economies  and  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
population,  there  is  a  need  forymore  funds 
to  assure  orderly  growth.  The  questioriMs 
thus  proposed :  Where  axe  thy  funds  to  come 
from? 

This  is  the  crux  of  th/issue  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  Fowler  can  Report  that  the  so- 
called  group  of  10 — the  United  States,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Japa/  the  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden — will  beginmegotiations  next  month. 
These  will  be  preliminary  in  nature.  And 
Fowler  has  ben/extremely  careful  in  assur¬ 
ing  the  und/developed  nations  that  the 
intention  is  liot  to  create  a  rich  man’s  club 
to  take  charge  of  reform.  Rather,  all  the 
members  /of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  will  be  considered  and  in  due  time 
will  bar  consulted.  This  must  be  so  even 
thougn  only  a  few  nations — in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  group  of  10  itself — will  provide 
bulk  of  the  funds  to  be  used  in  any 
ionetary  reform.  That  is  the  way  it  must 
Nevertheless,  the  industrial  nations 
have  a  large  stake  in  the  development  of 
the  new  and  poor  nations,  and  the  interest 
of  those  nations  must  be  considered. 

It  thus  is  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy, 
involving  the  intricacies  of  international 
finance  and  the  pride  of  nations.  Fowler, 
as  we  see  it,  has  so  far  handled  the  matter 
masterfully.  And  the  talks  that  begin  next 
month  could  be  the  opening  of  a  genuine 
monetary  reform  that  would  give  new  sta¬ 
bility  to  the  entire  free  world. 


EUGENE  ZUCKERT,  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  us  plan  to  pay  our  respects  and 
tribute  to  one  of  the  great  public  servants 
of  our  time.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Eugene  M.  Zuckert,  who  is  retiring  next 
week. 

We  planned  to  do  so  next  Monday, 
but  inasmuch  as  I  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  not  be  in  session  on  that  day, 
I  should  like  all  Senators  to  know  that 
immediately  after  the  morning  hour  on 
Wednesday,  September  29,  it  is  our  in¬ 
tention  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Zuckert. 

I  thank  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  for  his  typ¬ 
ical  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

\Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  most 
welcome. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand 
the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
myself  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  amendments 
of  1965. 

The  Senate  version  of  this  act  added 
in  section  205(a),  “family  planning,” 
which  is  illustrative  of  the  programs 
which  the  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  to  contract  for  with  local 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 
This  addition  to  the  major  programs 
initially  authorized  by  the  act  was  in- 
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eluded  In  the  legislation  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on 
my  motion. 

There  was  very  little  discussion  within 
the  committee  presumably  because  the 
members  agreed  that  programs  of  family 
planning  were,  indeed,  essential  to  an 
adequate  attack  on  poverty  in  this 
country. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  again,  there  was  no  discussion 
on  this  insertion  in  the  act. 

I  happened  to  be  unavoidably  out  of 
Washington  during  the  course  of  debate, 
but  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough],  at  my  request,  placed  in  the 
Record  a  speech  in  support  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  had  prepared  for  delivery. 

When  the  bill  went  to  conference  with 
the  House,  the  provision  explicitly  au¬ 
thorizing  family  planning,  as  one  type 
of  program  which  was  to  be  encouraged, 
was  deleted.  I  have  attempted  to  And 
out  why  it  was  deleted,  and  I  have  been 
quite  unsuccessful. 

In  the  Senate  report,  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  bill  would  add  con¬ 
sumer  credit  education,  consumer  debt 
counseling,  and  family  planning  to  the 
list  of  the  types  of  components  eligible 
for  inclusion  in  community  action  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  Senate  report  states: 

The  committee  is  aware  that  services  of 
these  types  are  already  being  provided  in 
some  community  action  programs.  The 
amendment,  however,  would  underscore  the 
interest  of  the  Congress  in  these  fields  of 
activities  and,  subject  to  the  principle  that 
programs  should  be  locally  planned  to  meet 
local  needs,  would  serve  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  inaugurating  components  in¬ 
volving  consumer  protection  and  family 
planning. 

Of  course,  the  Senate  never  makes  a 
conference  report.  It  relies  on  the  re¬ 
port  made  by  the  managers  of  the  House 
to  their  body  for  a  statement  of  the  views 
of  the  conferees.  The  only  paragraph 
which  might  shed  some  light  on  why 
family  planning  was  eliminated  by  the 
conferees  appears  on  page  11  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  House  managers,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

The  present  act  contains  examples  of  pro¬ 
grams  which  fall  within  the  purposes  of 
community  action  programs.  The  Senate 
amendment  added  to  the  list  the  fields  of 
family  planning,  consumer  credit  education, 
and  consumer  debt  counseling  programs.  It 
also  gave  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  list 
is  merely  to  give  examples  by  providing  that 
the  programs  falling  within  the  purpose  of 
the  part  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the 
listed  fields.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub- 
stitue  omits  the  listing  of  additional  ex¬ 
amples  of  types  of  permissible  programs. 
It  adopts,  however,  the  Senate  provision  in¬ 
suring  that  the  listed  fields  are  not  the  only 
ones  in  which  programs  may  be  carried. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  the  omission  of  the 
Senate  provision  in  no  way  indicates  that 
it  is  their  intention  or  the  intention  of  the 
Senate  conferees  to  discourage  the  continua¬ 
tion  and  expansion  of  these  programs.  Pro¬ 
grams  in  these  fields  are  now  being  carried 
on  and  are  to  be  encouraged. 

That  is  a  very  nice,  fair,  and  helpful 
statement,  but  one  wonders  why  these 


phrases,  and  particularly  family  plan¬ 
ning,  were  deleted  from  the  bill.  There 
is  no  explanation,  and  one  can  only 
guess. 

My  guess  would  be  that  there  were 
some  members  among  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  who  felt  that  the  subject  of  family 
planning  had  only  recently  become  re¬ 
spectable.  This  occurred  2  or  3  years 
ago,  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  an 
eminent  Catholic  physician,  Dr.  John 
Rock,  the  tolerant  position  taken  by 
Cardinal  Cushing,  of  Boston,  and  the 
speeches  made  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  myself,  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators.  But  perhaps 
it  was  thought  by  one  or  more  of  the 
House  conferees  that  family  planning 
is  still  so  controversial  a  subject  that  to 
include  it  in  the  poverty  legislation  as  a 
permissible,  and,  indeed,  an  encouraged 
program  might  disturb  the  calm  con¬ 
tentment  of  some  of  their  constituents 
who  still  believe  that  where  ignorance 
is,  for  them  personally,  bliss,  it  is  folly 
to  permit  individuals  to  be  wise. 

If  the  matter  could  be  swept  under 
the  rug  in  this  fashion,  a  subject  whose 
mere  mention  offends  the  sensibilities  of 
some  individuals  unwilling  to  face  up 
to  the  economic  and  social  consequences 
of  the  problem  of  unwanted  children, 
the  House  conferees  may  have  thought 
we  had  better  get  rid  of  that  subject 
without  any  floor  discussion. 

I  regret  that  the  decision  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  to  attempt  to  soft-pedal  the  Sen¬ 
ate  action,  which  candidly  faced  up  to 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  con¬ 
fronting  our  country,  makes  it  desirable 
to  explain  why  this  provision  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  appeared  to 
me  and  to  the  members  of  the  Senate 
committee,  and  indeed  to  the  Senate  it¬ 
self,  to  be  a  wise  one. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  to  encourage  the  re¬ 
search  and  development  of  family  plan¬ 
ning  techniques  in  a  number  of  Federal 
agencies,  and  to  give  assistance  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  countries,  and  groups  interested 
in  attaining  adequate  information  on 
the  subject,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

Thus,  the  foreign  aid  program  several 
years  ago  was  bolstered  by  a  provision 
introduced  in  the  legislation,  at  the 
urging  of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
which  authorized  technical  assistance 
and  research  to  be  made  available  to 
countries  overseas  which  were  interested 
in  curtailing  their  birth  rate  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  their  overall  economic  growth,  and 
were  also  anxious  to  dispel  that  ignorance 
which  is  all  too  often  the  principal  cause 
of  large  families  of  unwanted  children. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Udall,  has  launched  a  program  making 
family  planning  information  and  serv¬ 
ices  available  to  Indians,  Eskimoes,  Poly¬ 
nesians,  and  others  who  are  natives  of 
the  Pacific  islands  which  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  and  which  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

One  wonders  why,  if  these  people  are 
entitled  to  the  right  to  know  with  respect 


to  the  subject  of  family  planning,  it 
should  not  be  equally  wise  to  encourage 
the  administrators  of  the  war  against 
poverty  to  make  the  same  information 
available  in  the  interests  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  do  not  presently  have 
the  pertinent  information. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  providing  research  and  demonstration 
grants  in  the  field  of  family  planning 
and  supporting  the  training  of  person¬ 
nel  for  various  disciplines  involved  in 
family  planning  programs. 

In  an  address  before  the  Fall  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Public  Family  Planning  Clinics 
in  New  York  City,  the  very  able  chief 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  Mrs.  Katherine 
Oettinger,  recently  outlined  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and 
private  organizations  in  the  field  of  fam¬ 
ily  planning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  address  of  Mrs.  Oettinger  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  call  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  final  comments  in  that  ad¬ 
dress  in  which  Mrs.  Oettinger  points  out 
the  obvious  fact  that  healthy  mothers 
and  babies  are  a  paramount  part  of  our 
national  concern,  and  that  we  are  greatly 
concerned  that  we  now  rank  10th  among 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  infant  mortality  rate. 

President  Johnson,  who  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  spoke  up  most  cou¬ 
rageously  in  support  of  spreading  infor¬ 
mation  about  family  planning,  has  also 
called  for  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  in¬ 
fant  mortality  rate  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

Mrs.  Oettinger  raises  the  question 
whether  it  is  a  mere  coincidence  that  in 
all  but  one  of  the  nine  nations  which 
rank  ahead  of  us  in  reducing  infant  mor¬ 
tality,  the  birth  rate  is  lower  than  that 
of  the  United  States.  She  concludes 
that: 

Many  of  us  here  are  working  together  at  a 
new  rapid  pace  as  dimensions  of  our  problem 
become  clearer  in  reaching  the  goal  of  pro¬ 
viding  better  health  for  the  mothers  and 
children  of  this  Nation.  If  family  planning 
is  a  useful  tool  in  achieving  this  goal,  then 
it  should  be  available  on  a  universal  basis  as 
a  right — 

The  word  “right”  being  underlined — • 
to  parents  without  coercion,  but  with  a  gen¬ 
uine  and  sympathetic  attention  to  the  needs 
of  each  human  being. 

The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  -  Human  Development,  also  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  is  currently  spending  a  rather 
paltry  sum,  $500,000  a  year,  in  support¬ 
ing  research  on  population  problems,  in¬ 
cluding  surveys  designed  to  determine 
the  number  of  children  parents  desire. 

I  commend  all  the  various  and  wide¬ 
spread  efforts  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  educate  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  techniques  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  them  to  decide  of  their 
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own  free  will  how  many  children  they 

wish. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  on 
occasion  has  approved  local  programs  of 
family  planning  as  part  of  the  war  on 
poverty  where  the  local  community  is 
completely  unanimous  in  supporting  the 
request  for  the  grant. 

Thus,  in  Corpus  Christi  and  Austin, 
Tex.,  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  in  Nashville,  Term., 
programs  are  presently  going  forward. 
By  now  it  may  be  that  other  communities 
have  also  received  the  approval  for  such 
grants. 

But  one  must  ask  why  these  programs 
are  not  spreading  to  the  larger  cities 
where  the  need  in  social  and  economic 
terms  is  at  least  as  great  as,  if  not 
greater,  than  in  the  generally  smaller 
sized  cities — St.  Louis  excepted — the 
names  of  which  I  have  just  read.  Why 
not  Brooklyn?  Why  not  Harlem?  Why 
not  Philadelphia?  Why  not  Pittsburgh? 
Why  not  Watts  in  Los  Angeles?  These 
are  the  places  where  family  planning 
services  are  desperately  needed. 

Does  anybody  think  there  is  no  right 
to  know  the  facts  of  life  in  those  com¬ 
munities?  I  suggest  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  should  be  less 
timid  and  more  aggressive  in  its  family 
planning  activities. 

Specifically  I  believe,  first,  that  OEO 
funds  should  be  permitted  to  be  used  to 
advertise  the  availability  of  a  family 
planning  program  founded  by  an  OEO 
grant. 

Second,  positive  encouragement  from 
Washington  should  be  given  to  local 
community  action  programs  to  help  per¬ 
suade  them  to  include  family  planning 
services  in  these  programs  in  the  war 
against  poverty. 

Third,  I  believe  the  OEO  should  mod¬ 
ify  its  present  administrative  rules  to 
encourage,  instead  of  discourage,  doctors 
in  the  program  to  advocate  family  plan¬ 
ning.  In  particular,  doctors  should  be 
permitted  to  suggest  methods  which  in 
their  view  are  most  suited  for  particu¬ 
lar  patients,  so  long  as  these  methods 
do  not  conflict  with  the  religious  be¬ 
liefs  of  the  patient. 

Fourth,  I  suggest  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  should  reconsid¬ 
er  the  policy  which  precludes  giving  in¬ 
formation  and  devices  to  unmarried 
women,  who,  unfortunately  in  a  moral 
sense,  but  clearly  factually,  are  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  childbearing  im¬ 
poverished  class  which  increases  ma¬ 
terially  the  cost  of  the  poverty  program 
and  aid  to  dependent  children.  The 
real  question,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  right 
to  know  the  facts  of  life.  Americans  are 
entitled  to  decide  for  themselves  the 
number  of  children  they  desire  to  have. 
Unfortunately,  under  present  conditions, 
in  many  poverty  stricken  areas,  they 
have  no  such  right  today. 

I  suggest  that  we  take  a  look  at  the 
evidence  which  establishes  the  import¬ 
ance  of  family  planning  as  a  weapon  in 
the  war  on  poverty.  The  correlation  be¬ 
tween  poverty  and  high  fertility  is  amply 
established.  The  following  facts  cannot 
be  controverted : 


First,  the  poor  are  more  likely  than 
any  other  group  to  have  large  families. 

One  out  of  every  three  families  with 
six  or  more  children  has  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  less  than  $3,000,  and  that  is  the 
rough  and  ready  standard  by  which  those 
who  are  living  in  poverty  are  determined, 
$3,000  being  the  ceiling  below  which  the 
poverty  classes  fall. 

One  out  of  every  seven  families  with 
four  or  five  children  has  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  less  than  $3,000.  Only  1  of 
every  10  families  with  2  or  3  children 
has  an  income  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

Consider  it  in  another  way.  The  me¬ 
dian  income  of  parents  having  large 
families  is  substantially  lower  than 
the  median  income  of  other  fam¬ 
ilies.  Thus,  the  annual  income  of 
two-children  families  is  $6,900;  of  four- 
children  families,  $6,500;  of  six  chil¬ 
dren  families,  $5,000.  Thus  the  income 
goes  down  as  the  size  of  the  family 
increases. 

Since  large  families  exist  most  fre¬ 
quently  among  those  who  can  least  af¬ 
ford  to  maintain  them,  they  tend  to  be¬ 
come  a  burden  on  the  State.  A  popula¬ 
tion  increase  which  could  be  largely  sus¬ 
tained  by  those  who  produce  it  would 
bring  problems  enough;  but  a  population 
increase  whose  major  incidence  is  among 
those  who  cannot  individually  afford  it 
could  spell  disaster.  One-third  of  the 
poor  are  children — approximately  10  mil¬ 
lion  children. 

High  fertility  among  the  poor  is  the 
prime  cause  of  multigenerational  pov¬ 
erty.  As  anyone  who  has  studied  the 
history  of  the  present  condition  in  Ap¬ 
palachia  well  knows,  when  a  family  which 
lacks  resources  to  sustain  a  single  child 
has  to  try  to  rear  six  children,  their 
upbringing  is  almost  certain  to  be  totally 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  fitting  them 
for  a  productive  role  in  society.  They 
are  the  people  who  remain  destitute  to 
the  nth  generation.  They  are  the  fam¬ 
ilies,  in  Appalachia  and  elsewhere,  where 
grandfather,  father,  and  grandson  are 
all  on  relief,  and  the  minor  children  in 
the  family  are  receiving  aid  to  dependent 
children. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  has  in¬ 
creased,  and  is  increasing,  instead  of 
diminishing.  In  the  last  10  years  its 
burden  has  grown  by  104  percent;  and 
the  4  million  people  on  its  roll  outnum¬ 
ber  the  combined  total  of  everybody  else 
on  relief — the  old,  the  blind,  the  dis¬ 
abled,  and  the  other  subjects  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  bounty. 

High  fertility  deepens  the  poverty  of 
the  poor,  and  spreads  and  intensifies 
hopeless  poverty.  In  its  trend  and  in  its 
wake  come,  all  too  frequently,  as  was  so 
well  demonstrated  at  Watts  just  the 
other  day,  violent  crime,  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency,  child  abuse  and  neglect,  mal¬ 
nutrition,  slum  housing,  and  social 
alienation. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  of  the  poor  are  more 
anxious  than  other  people  to  have  large 
families.  Many  of  them  do  not  want 
all  their  children.  The  only  difference 
in  this  respect  between  the  poor  and  the 
middle  class  is  that  the  poor  cannot  al¬ 
ways  exercise  their  choice,  because  they 


are  not  sufficiently  aware  that  there  is  a 
choice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
poor  families  are  as  eager  as  rich  fam¬ 
ilies  and  middle-class  families  to  have 
adequate  instruction  in  family  planning. 
Therefore,  I  say  that  any  war  on  poverty 
which  either  ignores  the  matter  of  fer¬ 
tility  or  tends  to  soft  pedal  it  is  reducing 
automatically  the  impacts  of  its  invest¬ 
ment;  and  the  investment,  of  course, 
comes  from  the  Federal  Government 
and,  therefore,  from  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Surely  all  would  agree  that  programs 
amied  at  reducing  poverty  cannot 
achieve  their  objective  unless  the  im¬ 
poverished  families  are  helped  to  have 
only  the  number  of  children  they  may 
desire.  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  which  has  been  made  of  the  views 
of  those  tens  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  happen  to  agree  with  me  that  we 
are  animated  by  questions  of  racial  or 
religious  bigotry;  that  we  want  to  main¬ 
tain  the  supremacy  of  the  white  Protes¬ 
tant  ethic,  by  which  the  family  size  is 
relatively  small;  and  that  we  are  afraid 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  minority 
groups. 

I  am  aware  of  the  other  argument 
which  is  made,  that  we  desire  to  limit 
the  freedom  and  liberty  of  others,  but 
not  of  ourselves.  I  reject  those  argu¬ 
ments.  I  base  my  case  on  the  right  to 
know. 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  every  American 
family  having  an  income  of  $10,000  or 
more  a  year  has  access  to  all  the  family 
planning  information  it  wants,  and  most 
of  them  get  it.  I  want  to  see  the  right 
to  know  spread  to  those  millions  of 
unfortunate  Americans  who  have  been 
denied  access  to  the  basic  information. 
This  program  must  be  voluntary.  No¬ 
body  should  have  family  restrictions 
forced  on  him.  Nobody’s  religious  be¬ 
liefs  should  be  adversely  affected  in  any 
way.  But  in  my  judgment,  every  Amer¬ 
ican,  regardless  of  his  or  her  economic, 
social,  racial,  religious,  or  political  status, 
has  the  right  to  the  basic  facts  of  life 
which  will  enable  people  to  plan  their 
families  the  way  they  want  to  plan  them. 
Accordingly,  I  regret  that  that  provision 
of  the  Senate  bill  was  eliminated  in  con¬ 
ference.  These  items  must,  however,  be 
put  in  balance.  This  is  a  good  bill.  It 
is  a  far  better  bill  than  the  bill  we  passed 
a  year  or  two  ago.  It  provides  for  many 
useful  programs.  It  provides  adequate 
financing  for  those  programs.  I  regret 
that  the  conferees  have  modified,  if  they 
did  not  entirely  eliminate,  the  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill  which  would  have  re¬ 
moved  the  right  of  Governors  to  veto  the 
poverty  programs.  But  even  with  the 
right  to  veto  still  in  the  bill,  this  is  a  first- 
class  program  for  every  State  which  has 
a  20th  cenutry  government.  The  way 
to  remedy  the  situation  in  States  which 
still  have  18th  and  19th  century  govern¬ 
ments  is  perhaps  at  the  ballot  box. 

I  regret  also  that  a  provision  in  the 
Senate  bill  which  would  have  encouraged 
the  training  of  individuals  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  community  to  enable  them,  through 
training  and  self-help,  to  rehabilitate 
their  housing,  was  dropped  by  the  con¬ 
ferees.  I  hope  that,  through  adequate 
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coordination  by  the  Director  of  the  OEO 
program  and  his  staff  with  the  new  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
operating  under  the  Housing  Act  of 
1965,  administrative  regulations  will  be 
adopted  which  will  permit,  without  in 
the  slightest  way  displacing  present 
workers,  poverty-stricken  families  to  at¬ 
tain  skills  which  will  enable  them  to  ob¬ 
tain  Federal  assistance  to  rehabilitate 
the  housing  which  they  rent  or  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  to  support 
the  conference  report.  My  sole  effort 
today  has  been  to  bring  out  from  under 
the  rug  the  problem  and  a  method  of 
dealing  with  it  which  ~  believe  merits 
the  fullest  public  discussion. 

Exhibit  1 

This  Most  Propound  Challenge 
(By  Mrs.  Katherine  Brownell  Oettinger, 
Chief,  Children’s  Bureau) 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  be  here  with  you 
tonight  for  it  seems  to  me  that  this  meeting 
is  a  symbol  of  our  national  response  to  one 
of  the  most  crucial  questions  confronting 
the  future  of  this  Nation  and  of  the  world. 

The  rapidity  of  this  response  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  rising  chorus  of  our  national 
dialog  as  all  segments  of  our  society  seek  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  most  appropriate 
national  solution  of  the  problem  confront¬ 
ing  us — the  population  explosion  and  its  al¬ 
lied  problems  of  health  and  welfare. 

What  has  been  produced,  in  the  short  span 
of  3  years,  has  been  a  series  of  policy  ex¬ 
pressions  from  powerful  national  groups  and 
individuals  which  represent  a  convergence 
of  conviction  like  beams  of  light  melded  to¬ 
gether  in  a  prismatic  reflection. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  expressions: 

Late  last  year,  the  trustees  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  urged  it  to  update 
its  stand  to  “conform  to  changes  in  society” 
and  to  cooperate  with  nonprofessional  birth 
control  groups  which  had  “adequate  medical 
direction”  m  dispensing  information  about 
family  planning. 

The  AMA  trustees  asserted:  “An  intelli¬ 
gent  recognition  of  the  problems  that  relate 
to  human  reproduction,  including  the  need 
for  population  control,  is  more  than  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  responsible  parenthood;  it  Is  a  matter 
of  responsible  medical  practice.” 

Similarly,  last  year  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  not  only  reaffirmed  its 
1959  position  “that  public  and  private  pro¬ 
grams  concerned  with  population  growth 
and  family  size  should  be  integral  parts  of 
the  health  program  but  urged  that  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  in  the  United 
States  include  family  planning  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  their  health  programs,  make  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  and  personnel  available  for  this 
purpose,  and  insure  such  freedom  of  choice 
of  methods  that  persons  of  all  faiths  have 
equal  opportunities  to  exercise  their  choice 
in  accordance  with  their  conscientious  be¬ 
liefs.” - 

In  1962,  the  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers  called  upon  social  workers  every¬ 
where  to  give  attention  to  the  need  for  fam¬ 
ily  planning  services. 

In  1964,  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association’s  Board  of  Directors  stressed  the 
“Importance  of  family  planning  to  assist 
families  to  attain  the  highest  potential  and 
stated  that  welfare  clients  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  for  this  kind  of  assistance  if  they  re¬ 
quested  it.  “Family  planning,”  the  APWA 
said,  “is  an  individual  decision  *  *  •  and  a 
fundamental  human  right.” 

This  spring,  the  chorus  from  practitioners 
in  various  disciplines  was  swelled  by  the  sci¬ 
entific  findings  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  National  Research  Council,  as  it  re¬ 
ported  on  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  popula¬ 
tion. 


“The  freedom  to  limit  family  size  to  the 
number  of  children  wanted  when  they  are 
wanted  is,  in  our  view,  a  basic  human  right 
*  *  * .  Most  Americans  of  higher  income  and 
better  education  exercise  this  right  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  *  *  *  many  of  the 
poor  and  uneducated  are,  in  effect,  deprived 
of  the  right.  No  family  should  be  fated 
through  poverty  or  ignorance  to  have  chil¬ 
dren  they  do  not  want  and  cannot  properly 
care  for.  Responsible  parenthood  requires 
that  couples  of  all  social  strata  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  and  means  to  limit  births  when  they  wish 
to  do  so,  in  accordance  with  their  personal 
convictions.  In  short,  this  basic  freedom 
for  the  individual  family  should  be  made 
effective  throughout  American  society.” 

The  continuing  thread  running  through 
this  dialog  has  been  respect  for  the  con¬ 
science  of  individuals  from  all  faiths  to 
determine  freely  if  they  wish  to  space  their 
families  by  methods  morally  acceptable  to 
them. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  last 
January,  President  Johnson  said,  “I  will 
seek  new  ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to  help 
deal  with  the  explosion  in  the  world  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  growing  scarcity  in  world 
resources.” 

This  summer,  he  was  even  more  specific 
in  asking  us  to  “face  forthrightly  the 
multiplying  problems  of  our  multiplying 
populations  and  seek  the  answers  to  this 
most  profound  challenge  to  the  future  of 
the  world.” 

Former  President  Eisenhower  mounted  a 
further  thrust  by  vigorously  reversing  his 
previous  position  and  stating  unequivocally, 
“I  cannot  help  believe  that  the  prevention 
of  human  degradation  and  starvation  is 
*  *  *  a  moral — as  well  as  a  material — obli¬ 
gation  resting  upon  every  enlightened  gov¬ 
ernment. 

If  we  now  ignore  the  plight  of  those  un¬ 
born  generations  which,  because  of  our  un¬ 
readiness  to  take  corrective  action  in  con¬ 
trolling  population  growth,  will  be  denied 
any  expectations  beyond  abject  poverty  and 
suffering,  then  history  will  rightly  condemn 
us.” 

Let  us  look  at  the  current  role  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  in  meeting  this  “most  pro¬ 
found  challenge  to  the  future  of  the  world.” 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  has 
launched  a  program  making  contraceptive 
advice  and  services  available,  where  desired, 
to  American  Indians,  Eskimos  and  natives  of 
the  islands  the  United  States  hold  in  trust 
in  the  Pacific. 

This  action  prompted  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  to  comment  editorially: 

“Now  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
has  announced  this  program  perhaps  the  time 
is  nearing  when  natives  of  Massachusetts 
will  share  in  the  new  freedom.” 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  now 
will  approve  Federal  funding  for  family 
planning  services  under  its  community  action 
programs  if  the  community  wishes  to  under¬ 
take  that  activity.  This  program  is  Just 
getting  underway,  so  there  is  no  way  yet  to 
know  how  many  communities  will  place  an 
emphasis  on  family  planning. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  the  appropriate  Federal  agency  to 
carry  forward  all  three  elements  of  research, 
training,  and  service  which  must  be  achieved 
if  we  are  to  illuminate  the  nature  of  popu¬ 
lation  changes,  to  provide  new  and  better 
methods  of  controlling  fertility  and  investi¬ 
gate  the  social  and  psychological  aspects  of 
family  planning. 

For  example,  its  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development  sup¬ 
ports  basic  research  in  reproductive  biology 
which  will  lead  to  better  understanding  of 
those  factors  leading  to  the  creation  and 
development  of  healthy,  new  individuals.  It 
is  currently  spending  about  $500,000  a  year 
to  support  research  directly  related  to  popu¬ 
lation  problems. 


Most  recently,  it  awarded  a  grant  to 
Princeton  University  to  survey  birth  control 
practices.  This  study  will  provide  a  base  for 
other  studies  of  the  influence  of  birth  con¬ 
trol  practices  on  the  health  of  women  and 
children.  While  earlier  fertility  studies  were 
conducted  in  1955  and  1960,  the  results  of 
the  1955  survey  could  vary  considerably  from 
the  current  study  since  oral  contraceptives 
only  entered  the  market  in  1960.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  aspects  of  the  study  is  that 
it  should  give  us  reliable  national  data  on 
the  size  of  the  family  desired  by  parents. 

The  Children’s  Bureau,  as  a  part  of  its  pro¬ 
gram  related  research,  is  undertaking  re¬ 
search  and  demonstration  grants  on  various 
phases  of  family  planning.  To  get  at  the 
complexities  surrounding  the  question  of 
motivation  for  family  planning,  the  Bureau 
has  awarded  a  grant  to  the  Community  and 
Family  Study  Center  in  Chicago  to  find  an¬ 
swers  to  these  two  basic  questions. 

1.  Why  do  some  low-income  families  to¬ 
tally  reject  family  planning  or  accept  it  only 
on  a  limited  or  temporary  basis? 

2.  How  do  prevailing  community  attitudes 
and  the  individual’s  own  psychology  work  to 
promote  or  impede  the  adoption  of  birth 
control  measures? 

Another  grant  now  underway  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Bureau  funds  has  gone  to  the  Hudson 
Institute  in  New  York,  to  project  what  U.S. 
birth  rates  might  be  in  1975  as  a  basis  for 
developing  alternative  planning  require¬ 
ments  for  future  maternal  and  child  health 
services  throughout  the  country. 

Still  a  third  grant  has  gone  to  the  Tulane 
University  School  of  Medicine,  New  Orleans, 
to  continue  its  study  of  fertility  and  atti¬ 
tudes  relevant  to  fertility  and  family  plan¬ 
ning  among  a  group  of  1,000  mothers  living 
in  the  New  Orleans  metropolitan  area. 

President  Johnson  has  pointed  out  that 
“In  all  sectors  of  health  care,  the  need  for 
trained  personnel  continues  to  outstrip  the 
supply.” 

In  the  field  of  training  to  meet  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  health  needs,  many  parts  of  the  De¬ 
partment  are  supporting  grants,  institutes, 
fellowships  and  other  means  of  augmenting 
our  supply  of  trained  personnel. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  has  long  recognized 
that  there  must  be  a  steady  and  continuing 
process  of  upgrading  the  professional  skills 
of  the  medical,  parimedical,  and  social  work 
personnel  offering  services  in  the  three  grants 
programs  it  administers.  In  the  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s 
programs,  for  example,  practically  all  the 
States  are  using  some  of  their  Federal  funds 
to  provide  special  training  opportunities  to 
physicians,  nurses,  nutritionists,  medical 
social  workers,  and  other  professional  person¬ 
nel. 

As  you  know,  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  in  schools  of  public  health  now 
have  family  planning  in  their  programs  but 
much  more  concentration  on  this  aspect  of 
public  health  is  needed  in  many  teaching 
hospitals. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  is  supporting  train¬ 
ing  programs  specifically  geared  to  the  roles 
which  various  disciplines  must  play  in  the 
most  effective  planning  and  carrying  forward 
of  family  planning  programs.  It  also  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work  which  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  is  financing  to  establish  a  university 
center  for  population  planning  in  Michigan 
which  includes  public  health,  sociological, 
obstetric,  and  gynecological  components. 

In  October,  we  plan  to  offer  a  4-week  course 
to  about  a  dozen  American  registered  pro¬ 
fessional  nurses  to  study  family  planning  at 
the  graduate  school  of  nursing  of  the  New 
York  Medical  College. 

This  course,  to  be  given  concurrently  with 
the  training  program  for  nurses  from  other 
countries  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau,  will  enable  both  groups  of 
nurses  to  participate  in  classroom  and  clin- 
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ical  experience,  including  study  of  the  use 
of  specific  contraceptive  devices. 

In  a  few  State  maternal  and  child  health 
programs,  inservice  training  is  going  for¬ 
ward  to  supply  a  pool  of  physicians  able  to 
give  consultation  on  up-to-date  methods  of 
application  of  contraceptive  techniques  from 
the  medical  points  of  view.  On  the  para¬ 
mount  uses  of  this  pool  of  technicians  is  as 
consultants  to  counties  who  want  to  upgrade 
their  programs.  In  a  very  efficient  way,  this 
method  gives  all  physicians  in  a  given  com¬ 
munity  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
the  most  advanced  medical  knowledge  in  this 
area.  If  this  form  of  inservice  training  were 
extended  on  a  national  basis,  the  potential 
benefit  could  be  immeasurable. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  is  in  a  key  position 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  its  involvement  in  helping  to  sup¬ 
port  service  programs  of  family  planning. 
Our  basic  concern  has  been,  and  always  will 
be,  to  improve  the  social  and  physical  health 
of  mothers  and  children  throughout  the 
country.  Our  obligation  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  to  assist  the  States  in  pro¬ 
moting  these  health  services. 

A  marked  change  in  attitudes  toward 
family  planning  and  an  improvement  from 
the  findings  of  research  about  various 
methods  that  can  be  offered  in  very  recent 
years  has  made  it  possible  for  States,  many 
of  which  already  provided  such  services  as 
an  integral  part  of  their  maternal  and  child 
health  programs,  to  expand  these  activities 
and  for  other  States  to  initiate  family-plan¬ 
ning  programs. 

This  expansion  would  not  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  without  the  unstinting  efforts  of  vol¬ 
untary  organizations  interested  in  family 
planning  in  giving  demonstrations,  which 
have  always  maintained  high  standards,  a 
valid  scientific  approach,  and  excellent  in¬ 
terpretations,  about  the  true  meaning  of 
family  planning  as  a  part  of  responsible 
parenthood. 

Research  foundations  have  poured  millions 
into  studies  focused  on  family  planning  and 
pharmaceutical  firms  have  made  an  immense 
contribution  by  developing  resource  material 
and  inservice  training  teaching  tools  which 
not  only  enrich  the  individual  efforts  to 
inform  parents  about  spacing  their  children 
but  can  be  used  by  professional  personnel 
as  valuable  tools  in  both  public  and  volun¬ 
tary  programs  of  family  planning. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  public 
health  has  truly  become  involved  in  family 
programs  as  the  numbers  of  families  seeking 
this  service  and  vast  urban  and  rural  areas 
to  be  covered  outstripped  available  volun¬ 
tary  efforts.  Moreover,  the  conviction  has 
grown  that  education  and  instruction  in  ef¬ 
fective  family  planning  should  be  an  essen¬ 
tial  component  of  both  the  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  agencies  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
health  services  for  the  dependent  families. 
For  it  is  the  families  of  the  poor  who  too  long 
have  suffered  spiritual  dejection  and  de¬ 
moralization  after  bearing  successive  babies 
without  hope  of  these  children  being  able  to 
achieve  their  full  potential  or  breaking  the 
cycle  of  poverty. 

Federal  matching  funds  are  available  for 
medical  services  connected  with  family  plan¬ 
ning  under  the  public  assistance  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Such  services  may  in¬ 
clude  inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital  serv¬ 
ices,  physicians’  services,  clinical  services, 
prescriptions  for  drugs  and  devices,  and  other 
preventative  and  rehabilitative  services  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  comprehensive  program  for 
family  planning. 

Further  impetus  for  expanded  activities 
came  with  the  enactment,  in  1963,  of  ma¬ 
ternal  and  child  health  amendments  which 
authorize  a  new  project  program  of  mater¬ 
nity  care  for  women  in  low-income  families. 
These  projects  were  intended  primarily  to 
give  the  States  a  chance  for  intensified  at¬ 
tention  to  reducing  the  incidence  of  mental 


retardation  caused  by  premature  births  and 
complications  associated  with  childbearing, 
especially  among  concentrations  of  econom¬ 
ically,  educationally,  and  socially  deprived 
low-income  groups. 

The  method  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
prenatal  clinics  in  neighborhoods  where  they 
will  be  more  accessible  to  pregnant  women, 
and  to  provide  hospital  care  of  good  quality 
for  women  with  complications  of  pregnancy. 
The  amendments  also  called  for  an  expansion 
of  services  to  attend  to  any  health  compli¬ 
cations  of  infants  cared  for  under  this 
program. 

Most  of  the  States  and  localities  which 
have  chosen  to  take  advantage  of  the  mater¬ 
nity  and  infant  care  program  have  included 
family  planning  as  a  part  of  their  compre¬ 
hensive  care  efforts.  During  fiscal  year  1965, 
27  States  spent  some  $1,835,000  for  family 
planning  services  in  relation  to  maternal 
health  programs. 

From  State  plans  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  it  is  apparent  that 
in  some  States  they  are  planning  to  double 
the  amounts  they  are  spending  for  family 
planning  services  in  their  comprehensive  pro¬ 
grams  of  maternity  and  infant  care.  Project 
directors  report  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  staff  concerned  in  these 
projects,  and  have  particularly  noted  the 
high  quality  of  trained  obstetrical  personnel 
who  are  relating  their  knowledge  and  skills, 
for  the  first  time,  to  community  problems  as 
being  necessarily  schematic  in  the  proper 
execution  of  their  role  in  a  planned  approach 
to  maternal  health. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  has  just  added  a 
staff  member  to  obtain  further  factual  infor¬ 
mation  about  family  planning  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  State  and  local  health  departments. 
Hopefully,  her  findings  will  enrich  future 
program  planning  in  this  field.  Additionally, 
beginning  with  the  current  fiscal  year,  we 
are  asking  the  States  to  give  us  basic  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  numbers  of  persons  re¬ 
ceiving  family  planning  services  which  will 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  program  and  where 
additional  new  approaches  may  be  needed 
in  some  areas  if  it  appears  that  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  now  meeting  the  needs  of  all 
persons  requesting  service. 

Our  experience  so  far  in  the  maternity  and 
infant  care  programs  gives  us  hopeful  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  institution  of  family  plan¬ 
ning  services  more  than  doubles  attendance 
at  postpartum  clinics  and,  in  some  programs 
at  least,  seems  to  have  a  favorable  influence 
in  attracting  women  to  prenatal  clinics  early, 
as  word  gets  around  that  the  services  are 
available. 

One  graphic  example  of  this  has  been  the 
experience  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  in  a  rural 
area,  between  85  and  90  percent  of  the 
women  served  in  a  maternity  and  infant 
care  program  return  for  the  critical  post¬ 
partum  examination,  and  90  percent  of  those 
who  do  return  ask  for  family  planning  advice. 

We  are  aware  that  we  are  still  at  the 
beginning  of  a  learning  experience;  but  early 
evidence  indicates  we  will  come  to  know 
much  more  about  the  physical  aspects  of 
family  planning;  the  usefulness  of  the  de¬ 
vices  themselves;  peoples’  attitudes  toward 
their  use;  the  continuity  of  interest  in  this 
subject. 

It  should  be  quite  clear,  too,  that  our 
definition  of  family  planning  is  not  limited 
to  the  spacing  of  children  but  also  includes  a 
concept  of  service  to  those  couples  who  seek 
to  correct  their  infertility  in  order  to  have 
a  family. 

As  a  part  of  this  definition,  it  is  a  goal — 
but  certainly  not  a  reality — to  have  services 
available  in  communities,  not  just  as  a  part 
of  the  postpartum  clinic  service,  but  as  a 
part  of  regular  maternal  services  which 
women  could  use  at  other  times  than  during 
the  maternity  cycle.  There  is  a  beginning 
in  this  direction — but  only  a  beginning. 

Most  importantly,  we  need  to  know  how 


to  communicate  with  families  so  that  they 
internally  accept  family  planning  as  a  part 
of  their  family  pattern.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize,  too,  that  when  we  speak  of  fam¬ 
ily  planning,  we  are  talking  about  both 
parents — the  base  of  family  life.  Our  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  both  futile  and  misdirected  if 
we  fail  to  involve  the  husband  and  father 
in  family  planning.  To  the  extent  that  this 
is  possible,  it  now  is  being  done  in  the  ma¬ 
ternal  care  programs  but  greater  progress 
needs  to  be  made  in  this  direction. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  concrete  example 
of  the  need  for  the  involvement  of  both 
parents  than  a  letter  which  came  to  the 
Children’s  Bureau  a  few  years  ago  written 
by  a  mountaineer.  It  read,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  ask  your  ad¬ 
vice.  I  want  some  personal  advice  and  not 
just  some  little  papers  or  pamphlets.”  He 
went  on  to  say  that  when  his  wife  had  given 
birth  to  their  first  and  second  children  she 
had  gotten  up  in  a  day  or  two  and  begun 
helping  him  in  the  fields.  Then  he  related 
what  happened  to  her  in  each  successive 
pregnancy — her  third,  fourth,  and  fifth;  her 
sixth  ended  in  a  miscarriage.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  page  she  had  had  nine  pregnan¬ 
cies.  In  her  10th,  she  had  a  convulsion,  then 
followed  her  11th,  12th,  and  13th.  And  now 
she  was  pregnant  for  the  14th  time.  She 
didn’t  want  to  do  anything  except  lay 
around  all  the  time.  He  didn’t  know 
whether  she  was  getting  lazy  or  not.  He 
had  heard  when  women  had  grown  children 
they  liked  to  sit  down  and  let  their  children 
wait  on  them.  The  letter  ended  with  the 
question,  “Can  it  be  that  my  faithful  wife 
don’t  want  to  help  me  anymore?” 

We  are  forced  to  recognize  that  men  who 
father  children  with  the  very  best  of  in¬ 
tentions  of  giving  them  adequate  care  can 
be  overwhelmed  at  the  economic  burden 
which  each  successive  child  brings  to  the 
end  that  family  adequacy  flounders  and  the 
burdens  under  which  the  family  struggles 
finally  make  the  family  itself  a  casualty. 
Even  if  they  take  “moonlight”  jobs,  many 
of  these  men  cannot  make  ends  meet.  In 
administering  the  companion  obligation  for 
child  welfare  services  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Children’s  Bureau’s  total  ap¬ 
proach  to  maternal  and  child  welfare,  this 
situation  continues  to  exist.  Despite  the 
principle  so  long  advanced  in  child  welfare 
that  no  child  shall  be  separated  from  his 
family  for  economic  reasons  only,  often  wind 
up  in  public  institutions,  seriously  dislocated 
from  the  society  of  which  they  must  some 
day  be  a  part. 

Daily,  social  welfare  workers  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  situations  in  families  where 
they  are  forced  to  search  for  palliatives 
rather  than  solutions  to  real  problems.  For 
example,  as  a  society  we  must  take  far  more 
forceful  steps  than  we  have,  if  we  are  to 
reduce  the  growing  problem  of  babies  aban¬ 
doned  in  our  great  cities  by  mothers  who 
do  not  have  the  means  to  care  for  them. 
For  example,  in  the  first  9  months  of  1964 
in  New  York  City  alone  there  were  443  well 
babies  left  in  hospitals  by  mothers  who 
simply  walked  out  because  they  had  no  way 
of  caring  for  their  new  babies. 

When  emergency  placement  measures  are 
undertaken  to  clear  the  hospital  beds  they 
occupy  so  that  others  can  be  served,  these 
young  infants  too  frequently  spend  their 
growing  years  in  so-called  temporary  shelters. 

The  enormous  impact  of  this  problem  is 
reflected  in  our  child  welfare  services  pro¬ 
gram  in  many  ways.  In  a  recent  year.  36 
percent  of  all  children  receiving  services  by 
public  child  welfare  agencies  were  neglected 
by  their  parents.  The  second  largest  group 
in  the  caseload — 17  percent — needed  care  be¬ 
cause  of  illness,  desertion  or  other  loss  of 
their  parents. 

In  both  Children’s  Bureau  maternal  and 
child  welfare  programs  we  are  acutely  aware 
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that  among  the  most  vulnerable  women  are 
the  young  unmarried  mothers.  We  have  a 
special  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  they  get 
every  special  help  they  need,  for  we  have 
proof  that  their  children  are  frequently  more 
susceptible  to  physical  impairments,  as  well 
as  the  indisputable  social  implications  which 
attend  these  fatherless  home  situations. 

All  these  factors  point  for  more  attention 
to  the  crucial  period  surrounding  the  con¬ 
ception,  birth  and  aftercare  of  the  infant. 
The  seriousness  of  this  problem  is  vividly 
pointed  up  by  Dr.  Allan  C.  Barnes,  obste¬ 
trician-in-chief  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  Baltimore:  “In  hospital  practice  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  brain  tumor  calls  for  a  surgeon 
with  two  assistants,  a  scrub  nurse  and  two 
circulating  nurses,  an  anesthetist  and  an  as¬ 
sistant.  The  patient’s  prognosis  is  about  18 
months  and  the  hospital  investment  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  The  birth  of  a  new  baby  at  4  a.m„ 
more  often  is  attended  by  one  physician,  no 
scrub  nurse,  one  circulating  nurse  and  inade¬ 
quate  or  haphazard  anesthesia  coverage.  The 
combined  predictable  life  span  of  the  two 
patients  is  over  a  hundred  years,  but  the 
hospital  investment  is  minimal.” 

If  the  baby  is  born  into  a  low-income 
family,  he  may  stay  in  the  hospital  48  hours 
or  less  and  the  unique  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cover  congenital  malformations  and  recog¬ 
nize  high  risk  infants  during  the  first  days 
of  life  may  be  lost. 

There  is  a  discernible  gap  between  what 
we  expect  of  each  new  generation  and  what 
we  have  been  doing  to  help  meet  rising  ex¬ 
pectation.  It  is  an  exciting  prospect  to  think 
of  the  opportunities  that  now  lie  before  us 
to  remove  or  ameliorate  those  health  and 
welfare  barriers  which  now  make  the  future 
so  bleak  for  many  children. 

Healthy  mothers  and  babies  are  a  para¬ 
mount  part  of  our  national  concern  for  the 
future  well  being  of  all  our  citizens.  We 
are,  of  course,  greatly  concerned  that  we  now 
rank  10th  among  leading  nations  of  the 
world  in  reducing  the  infant  mortality  rate. 
President  Johnson  has  called  for  a  drastic 
reduction  in  this  rate  by  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

Could  it  be  mere  coincidence  that  in  all 
but  one  of  the  nine  Nations  which  now 
rank  ahead  of  us  in  reducing  infant  mortal¬ 
ity,  the  birth  rate  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
United  States?  Sweden,  which  reports  the 
lowest  infant  mortality  rate,  had  a  birth  rate 
per  1,000  population  in  1961  of  13.9  compared 
with  23.7  for  the  United  States.  Only  New 
Zealand,  which  ranks  directly  ahead  of  us 
in  the  standing,  had  a  higher  birth  rate — 
27.1. 

Many  of  us  here  are  working  together  at 
a  new  rapid  pace  as  dimensions  of  our  prob¬ 
lem  become  clearer  in  reaching  the  goal  of 
providing  better  health  for  the  mothers  and 
children  of  this  Nation.  If  family  planning 
is  a  useful  tool  in  achieving  this  goal,  then 
it  should  be  available  on  a.  universal  basis  as 
a  right  to  parents,  without  coercion,  but 
with  a  genuine  and  sympathetic  attention 
to  the  needs  of  each  human  being. 

Mi’.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  yield  the  floor.  I  had  told  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI 
that  if  he  were  not  in  the  Chamber  when 
I  concluded,  I  would  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  war  on  poverty  legislation  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  last  year  I  was  one  of 
those  who  heard  the  testimony,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pov¬ 
erty.  I  studied  the  proposed  legislation 
carefully  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  although  there  were  some  things  in 
it  I  thought  unsound,  by  and  large  there 
was  much  good  in  the  measure.  I  sup¬ 
ported  the  antipoverty  legislation  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  year  and  I  voted  for 
the  appropriations. 

This  year,  when  the  Congress  was 
asked  to  continue  and  expand  the  au¬ 
thorizations  for  the  war  on  poverty,  I  was 
a  good  deal  more  skeptical.  The  press 
for  months  has  been  carrying  disturbing 
reports  of  political  chicanery,  social  un¬ 
rest,  administrative  bungling,  needless 
waste,  and  many  other  disheartening 
aspects  of  what  I  had  hoped  would  be  a 
strong  effort  to  get  at  the  real  roots  of 
poverty. 

But  despite  the  disappointing  record 
of  OEO — all  the  more  disappointing  be¬ 
cause  it  reveals  so  much  lost  opportunity 
for  helping  the  poor — I  again  cast  my 
vote  in  favor  of  continuing  the  war  on 
poverty.  And,  although  I  thought  the 
requested  authorizations  were  in  some 
cases  higher  than  they  should  reasonably 
have  been,  I  even  voted  to  defeat  an 
amendment  here  on  the  floor  which 
would  have  held  next  year’s  authoriza¬ 
tions  to  this  year’s  level. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  have  approached 
the  war  on  poverty  with  an  open  mind. 

I  believe  that  it  deserves  a  chance  to 
succeed,  so  long  as  those  operating  the 
program  are  making  a  sincere  effort  to 
achieve  the  lofty  goals  embodied  in  the 
legislation. 

In  considering  and  approving  this  leg¬ 
islation  this  year,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  adopted  two  amendments  which 
I  consider  to  be  of  very  substantial  im¬ 
portance  in  attempting  to  insure  the 
proper  operation  of  this  multibillion- 
dollar  program. 

One,  proposed  by  Senator  Murphy 
and  myself,  brought  under  the  prohibi¬ 
tions  on  political  activity  of  the  Hatch 
Act  the  VISTA  volunteers  and  those  per¬ 
sons  in  the  employ  of  local  nonpublic 
community  action  organizations  whose 
principal  salary  is  paid  from  Federal 
funds. 

The  other,  proposed  by  myself,  com¬ 
pletely  revamped  and  restructured  the 
National  Advisory  Council  established 
by  the  original  legislation  to  insure  that 
it  could  provide  an  effective  overview 
and  critique  of  this  sprawling  poverty 
empire. 

'  Later,  on  the  floor,  the  Senate  accepted 
my  amendment  to  give  statutory  author¬ 
ity  to  the  task  force  on  problems  of  the 
elderly  poor,  which  Mr.  Shriver  estab¬ 
lished  on  June  14  under  his  general  ad¬ 
ministrative  authority.  My  amendment 
would  also  have  required  an  annual  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  by  this  task  force. 

The  conference  committee,  however, 
deleted  this  amendment  from  the  bill. 
Presumably  there  will  still  be  a  low-level 
study  within  OEO,  but  the  study  group 
will  not  have  the  prestige  that  goes  with 
statutory  authority,  and  there  is  no  as¬ 


surance  that  its  findings  will  ever  be 
made  public  to  Congress  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

My  amendment  would  not  have  created 
any  new  body,  Mr.  President.  It  would 
not  have  required  any  additional  Govern¬ 
ment  personnel.  It  would  not  have  cost 
any  more  money.  All  it  would  have  done 
was  focus  public  attention  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  older  citizens  by  upgrading 
what  is  presently  an  obscure  study  group, 
and  by  giving  that  group  a  tangible 
goal — a  report  to  be  submitted  to  the 
critical  eyes  of  Congress  and  the  public. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  low-level 
group  is  free  to  fool  around,  out  of  the 
public  eye,  with  little  or  no  incentive  to 
do  the  kind  of  job  that  needs  to  be  done 
in  this  important  field.  If  rejection  of 
this  amendment  were  one  isolated  in¬ 
cident,  Mr.  President,  I  might  be  able  to 
accept  it  with  less  anguish.  But,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  time  and  again  on  this 
floor,  this  administration,  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  America’s 
senior  citizens,  in  reality  is  unsympathet¬ 
ic  to  the  very  real  problems  of  the  elderly 
poor.  Rejection  of  this  amendment— 
which  would  have  cost  nothing  and  to 
which  no  one  could  seriously  have  raised 
an  objection — is  just  another  event  in  a 
recurring  pattern — a  pattern  of  neglect 
of  those  who,  in  their  more  vigorous 
years,  did  so  much  to  build  the  America 
we  live  in  today. 

For  let  us  never  forget,  Mr.  President, 
the  plight  of  some  13  million  of  our 
elderly  poor  who  live  under  the  dark 
shadow  of  poverty.  Of  all  those  in  Amer¬ 
ica  who  are  poor,  no  group  has  less  op¬ 
portunity  to  climb  up  to  a  decent  level 
of  income  than  do  the  elderly  poor. 

Even  with  the  recent,  inadequate  in¬ 
crease  in  monthly  benefits,  the  average 
retired  couple  on  social  security  receives 
only  about  $110  a  month,  or  $1,320  a  year, 
in  benefits.  Millions  must  still  exist  on 
a  preposterous  minimum — $44  a  month 
for  a  single  recipient,  $66  a  month  for  a 
retired  couple.  Unless  they  are  lucky 
enough  to  find  some  employment  or  have 
outside  sources  of  income,  they  must 
make  this  pittance  suffice  for  food,  hous¬ 
ing,  transportation,  and  recreation.  If 
a  person  elects  to  participate  in  the  new 
voluntary  medical  insurance  program, 
$3  a  month  goes  for  that.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  Mr.  President,  that  37  percent 
of  the  Nation’s  welfare  recipients  are  old¬ 
er  citizens  receiving  social  security  pay¬ 
ments? 

Senators  will  remember  that  when  the 
social  security  amendments  were  before 
this  body,  I  fought  to  provide  a  meaning¬ 
ful  increase  in  monthly  benefits,  and  to 
broaden  the  coverage  to  help  more  of  the 
elderly  poor.  I  asked  that  minimum 
benefits  be  upped  to  $70  a  month,  with 
corresponding  increases  across  the  board. 
At  that  time,  I  recall,  everyone  wanted 
to  help  the  elderly  poor,  but  thought  that 
my  amendments  would  be  too  costly  to 
the  Treasury.  I  say  now  to  those  Mem¬ 
bers,  “Here  is  an  amendment  which 
would,  in  a  small  way,  help  to  focus  pub¬ 
lic  attention  and  concern  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  elderly  poor — and  it  would 
not  have  cost  the  Treasury  a  dime.”  I 
am  saddened  and  dismayed,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Senate  conferees  backed 
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down  so  quickly.  The  Congress  must 
face  the  ugly  facts  on  poverty  among  our 
older  citizens,  which  a  conscientious 
study  could  not  fail  to  uncover.  We  need 
to  be  reminded  of  elderly  widows  who 
have  to  plan  ahead  for  months  to  be  able 
to  put  just  one  roast  in  the  oven,  or  of 
older  couples  trying  to  decide  what  to 
give  up  so  they  can  buy  a  pound  of  fresh 
coffee,  or  of  retired  workers  shivering  in 
the  cold  New  England  winter  for  want  of 
a  warm,  sturdy  overcoat. 

Since  the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
have  failed  to  approve  even  this  extreme¬ 
ly  modest  step  to  help  the  elderly  poor, 
we  can  only  hope  that  this  obscure  study 
group  within  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity — a  group  whose  priority  is  so 
low  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Shriver  that  it 
took  him  10  months  even  to  appoint  its 
members — will  labor  as  conscientiously 
as  they  can  and  make  a  formal  report  to 
Congress  even  though  they  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  do  so. 

I  recall  the  words  of  the  poet,  “Grow 
old  along  with  me,  the  best  is  yet  to  be.’’ 
In  view  of  what  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  did,  these  words  contain  a  trace  of 
mockery. 

Although  I  sincerely  regret  the  action 
of  the  conferees  in  rejecting  my  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  task  force  on  problems  of 
the  elderly  poor,  that  action  was  not  as 
shocking  as  the  cavalier  manner  in 
which  two  vitally  important  Senate 
amendments  were  scrapped :  the  amend¬ 
ment  sponsored  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  and  my¬ 
self  applying  the  Hatch  Act  to  anti¬ 
poverty  community  action  field  workers 
and  staff  members;  and  the  amendment 
I  offered  to  revise  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Economic  Opportunity  to  in¬ 
sure  that  it  could  effectively  conduct  its 
function  of  reviewing  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  and  making  recommendations  for 
its  improvement. 

By  throwing  out  the  Murphy-Prouty 
amendment  prohibiting  political  activi¬ 
ties  in  community  action  programs,  the 
conferees  left  open  the  door  to  wholesale 
manipulation  of  the  community  action 
programs  for  partisan  political  ends. 

By  throwing  the  National  Advisory 
Council  amendment  into  the  ashcan, 
the  conferees  have  given  new  life  to  a 
somewhat  phony  institution,  chaired  by 
the  very  man  whose  administration  it  is 
supposed  to  review,  groveling  under  his 
thumb,  bereft  of  staff  assistance  except 
the  pittance  he  may  allow,  free  from  any 
accountability  to  Congress  for  its  opera¬ 
tions,  and  serving  only  as  a  high-pow¬ 
ered,  high-paid  transmission  belt  for 
the  euphoric  propaganda  perpetually 
pumped  forth  by  the  laboring  Mun- 
chausens  of  the  poverty  headquarters. 

The  deletion  of  these  two  amendments, 
Mr.  President,  was  accomplished  with 
all  the  passion,  drama,  and  suspense  of 
the  two  Liston-Patterson  fights.  The 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  wanted  no  part  of  either 
amendment  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form, 
and  the  majority  members  of  the  Senate 
conferees  quickly  acceded  to  his  point 
of  view. 

Let  me  read  for  the  edification  of  the 
Senate,  Mr.  President,  the  very  Incisive, 
perceptive  statement,  said  by  the  chair¬ 


man  of  the  House  conference  delegation 
to  be  the  position  of  the  President  on  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council.  It  says  in  its  entirety : 

Oppose  Senate  amendment.  The  proposed 
council  is  not  an  appropriate  tool  for  the 
purpose  apparently  intended. 

There  it  is,  in  all  its  hard  hitting,  irre¬ 
futable  logic.  What  the  administration 
should  have  said — to  be  perfectly  hon¬ 
est — was,  “We  do  not  want  any  pres¬ 
tigious  body  with  independent  views  and 
means  to  be  able  to  look  closely  into  the 
seamier  aspects  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
We  favor  continuing  with  the  present 
yea-sayers,  which  should  do  us  a  great 
captive  aggregation  of  drumbeaters  and 
deal  of  good  in  selling  our  plans  to  the 
voting  public.” 

I  am  surprised  and  dismayed,  Mr. 
President,  at  the  role  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  been  prevailed  upon  to 
play  in  this  shoddy  performance.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  15  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  I  have 
not  known  a  case  where  this  independent 
Commission,  justly  hailed  as  the  agency 
for  maintaining  the  political  neutrality 
of  our  public  servants,  has  appeared 
among  the  administration’s  army  of 
arm  twisters.  Yet  on  the  day  the  pov¬ 
erty  conferees  were  scheduled  to  meet 
for  the  first  time,  each  member  of  the 
conference  committee  received  a  letter 
from  the  Commission  chairman,  Mr. 
John  Macy,  Jr.,  advising  him  that  the 
Commission  is  firmly  opposed,  on  policy 
grounds,  to  including  the  proposed  per¬ 
sons  under  the  Hatch  Act  prohibitions. 
Note,  Mr.  President,  that  the  chairman 
did  not  tell  us  that  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  would  be  unworkable  from  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  standpoint,  which  would 
have  been  within  his  responsibilities,  but 
that  it  was  bad  policy.  I  submit  that  it 
is  the  business  of  agencies  created  by 
Congress  to  advise  Congress  on  the  tech¬ 
nical  ramifications  of  legislative  pro¬ 
posals,  but  I  take  a  very  dim  view  of 
such  an  agency  taking  it  upon  itself  to 
advise  Congress  what  is  or  is  not  wise 
policy.  I  think  this  matter  bears  some 
further  looking  into. 

Senators  will  recall  the  rather  heated 
debate  that  transpired  in  this  body  with 
regard  to  the  Governor’s  veto.  During 
that  debate,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Conference  Committees,  had 
this  to  say: 

Our  friends  across  the  aisle  forget  to  men¬ 
tion  what  the  Democratic  Members,  who  are 
in  the  majority,  adopted  in  committee.  They 
should  give  us  credit  for  what  we  did.  We 
voted  to  have  the  Hatch  Act  apply. 

I  call  attention  to  page  20,  section  17,  in 
which  we  apply  the  Hatch  Act  to  take  the 
Poverty  Corps  out  of  politics. 

So,  to  try  to  make  the  poverty  program 
work,  we  wrote  the  Hatch  Act  into  it. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senators  across  the  aisle 
and  remind  them  that  we  of  the  Democratic 
majority  took  their  amendments  applying 
the  Hatch  Act  to  the  program,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
visions  for  continuing  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  agencies,  to  make  this  program 
work  harmoniously.  We  took  out,  however, 
the  arbitrary,  absolute  veto  power.  We 
greatly  improved  the  bill,  with  the  minori¬ 
ties’  recommendations,  because  we  wished  to 
make  it  work. 

I  say  in  good  faith  that  we  should  leave 


all  three  provisions  in.  If  we  are  to  give  the 
Governor  the  veto  power,  other  amendments 
should  come  out,  too. 

Now,  In  a  nutshell,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  told  us  that  because  the  committee 
had  agreed  to  bring  these  potential  ward 
heelers  within  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Hatch  Act,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
lodge  a  veto  power  with  the  Governors. 
Well,  now  the  Conference  Committee  has 
stricken  the  Hatch  Act  provisions  from 
the  bill.  If  the  principal  proponent  of 
deleting  the  veto  power  says  the  Hatch 
Act  provisions  made  that  power  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  then  we  strike  the  Hatch  Act 
language,  does  this  not  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  an  effective  Governor’s  veto 
is  really  necessary? 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  say, 
“The  House  has  now  forced  us  to  put  the 
Governors’  veto  back  in  the  bill,  so  now 
we  do  not  need  the  Hatch  Act  provi¬ 
sions.” 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  at  this 
juncture  that  it  is  such  a  limited  veto 
as  to  be  almost  meaningless.  I  shall 
elaborate  on  that  later. 

But  this  line  of  reasoning  ignores  the 
basic  fallacy  in  the  argument  advanced 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas:  though  the 
veto  and  the  Hatch  Act  may  well  be  po¬ 
litically  related,  they  are  not  function¬ 
ally  or  administratively  related. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Governor’s 
veto  in  the  existing  law?  It  is  simply 
to  give  the  elected  Governor  of  a  State 
some  say  about  what  kinds  of  Neigh¬ 
borhood  Youth  Corps  and  community  ac¬ 
tion  programs  the  Federal  Government 
may  finance  in  his  State.  The  veto  oper¬ 
ates  prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  project. 
Once  the  project  escapes  the  Governor’s 
veto,  the  Governor  has  no  further  au¬ 
thority  under  the  act  to  modify  or  can¬ 
cel  the  project.  The  veto  applies  only 
to  the  plan;  once  the  plan  is  approved, 
the  Governor  may  not  veto  its  execu¬ 
tion  by  the  organizations  participating 
in  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  when  would  the 
Hatch  Act  provisions  apply?  They  would 
apply  after  the  proposed  project  has  been 
put  into  operation,  and  individuals  begin 
to  receive  pay  from  Federal  funds  for 
antipoverty  operations. 

Suppose,  under  the  existing  law,  a 
community  action  program  is  proposed 
for  one  town  in  a  State.  After  review¬ 
ing  the  plan,  the  Governor  gives  it  his 
approval,  or  at  least  he  does  not  express 
his  disapproval,  within  the  allowed  30- 
day  period.  The  plan  is  put  into  oper¬ 
ation  with  Federal  money.  Three 
months  later,  the  Governor  learns  that 
the  antipoverty  fieldworkers  under  ‘this 
community  action  program  are  devoting 
a  great  deal  of  their  spare  time  to  or¬ 
ganizing  the  poor  people  into  political 
clubs — perhaps  clubs  of  the  opposition 
party,  or  perhaps  clubs  pledged  to  sup¬ 
port  an  opposition  faction  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  party,  or  perhaps  clubs  work¬ 
ing  to  overthrow  the  incumbent  town 
administration  at  the  ballot  box.  What 
can  the  Governor  do,  Mr.  President? 
Can  he  veto  this  sort  of  activity?  He 
can  not.  Under  this  act  he  has  no 
power  to  intercede  once  the  plan  for  this 
project  is  approved.  He  may,  of  course, 
accept  the  challenge  and  wage  political 
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war,  with  his  political  supporters  vying 
with  these  federally  paid  antipoverty 
workers  for  the  allegiance  of  the  poor. 
But  under  the  act  there  is  nothing  he  can 
do  once  he  has  permitted  the  plan  to  go 
into  operation. 

All  this  assumes  the  existing  veto 
power,  as  originally  provided  for  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Even 
with  an  absolute  veto,  the  Governor  has 
no  power  under  this  Act  to  prevent  the 
subversion  of  ongoing  community  action 
programs  for  political  purposes  at  the 
grassroots  level. 

Inclusion  of  the  Hatch  Act  language 
in  the  bill  would  have  struck  to  the  heart 
of  this  problem.  It  would  have  made 
these  local  precinct  organizers,  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  help  the  poor  during  the  day  at 
Federal  expense  and  organize  them  for 
political  activity  on  their  own  time,  liable 
to  sudden  unemployment.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  a  stanch  foe  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  Mr.  President,  but  I  confess  that  I 
am  not  unduly  alarmed  when  I  contem¬ 
plate  the  removal  from  the  Federal  pay¬ 
roll  of  persons  who  are  using  the  good 
will  generated  by  their  distribution  of  the 
taxpayer’s  money  as  capital  for  building  a 
partisan  political  machine. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  President,  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  veto  and  the  Hatch  Act  provisions 
are  not  related  issues.  The  former 
applies  only  at  the  inception  of  the  plan 
for  a  community  action  program;  the 
latter  apply  only  when  the  program  has 
actually  been  put  into  operation  and 
funds  are  flowing  from  the  Federal^ 
Treasury  into  the  pockets  of  antipoverty 
workers.  It  is  illogical  to  say  that  res¬ 
toration  of  a  veto — especially  the  sham 
veto  provided  for  by  the  House 
language — obviates  the  need  for  the 
Hatch  Act  language.  These  two  pro¬ 
visions  are  directed  at  two  different  evils. 
Even  a  true  veto  would  not  make  the 
Hatch  Act  provisions  superfluous  any 
more  than  the  Hatch  Act  provisions 
would  make  the  veto  superfluous. 

Far  from  being  a  true  veto,  the 
language  in  the  bill  before  us  provides 
that  the  so-called  veto  can  be  overridden, 
not  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
not  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  but  by  one  appointed  Federal  bu¬ 
reaucrat  not  chosen  by  and  not  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  American  people. 

Let  me  give  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
insidious  subversion  of  community 
action  programs  by  the  politicians. 

CHICAGO 

I  am  reading  from  an  article  by  Lois 
Wille  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  April 
8,  1965,  entitled  “Political  Feelers  Start 
To  Go  Out  for  Plums  in  Poverty  War 
Pie”: 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  Alderman  Claude 
B.  Holman’s  young  fourth  ward  precinct  cap¬ 
tains  conducted  a  peculiar  survey.  He  began 
the  way  Holman’s  precinct  captains  begin 
all  of  their  customary  house  calls:  “How  do 
you  think  the  alderman  is  doing?  Any  sug¬ 
gestions?  Any  complaints?” 

But  then  he  added:  "As  you  may  know, 
the  alderman  is  one  of  four  aldermen  in¬ 
volved  in  the  war  on  poverty.  •  ♦  *  There 
will  be  200  paid  jobs  from  this  area.  »  *  * 
Are  you  interested?” 

Ohe  of  the  people  he  visited,  an  employee 
of  a  private  youth  welfare  agency,  says  the 


precinct  captain  was  very  vague  about  what 
the  Jobs  were.  “But  he  had  a  form  to  write 
down  names  of  people  who  said  they  were 
interested.  And  he  suggested  that  if  we 
wanted  to  apply,  we  should  go  directly  to 
Alderman  Holman’s  office.” 

Holman  and  Deton  J.  Brooks,  Jr.,  director 
of  Chicago’s  multimillion-dollar  war  on  pov¬ 
erty,  have  steadfastly  denied  that  political 
patronage  will  swallow  up  the  hundreds  of 
new  poverty  jobs.  “Whatever  rumors  you 
may  have  heard  are  completely  unfounded,” 
Brooks  says.  “Only  the  most  objective  tech¬ 
niques  that  are  available  will  be  used  to 
select  staff.” 

That  may  be  true.  Aldermen  may  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  filling  the  jobs. 
But  some  of  them  certainly  give  a  strong 
impression  that  they  have  a  hand  in  it. 

This  is  what  happened  when  a  reporter 
telephoned  Alderman  Holman’s  office,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  captain  of  the  32nd  precinct 
said  jobs  were  available: 

“Question.  He’s  your  regular  captain? 

"Answer.  Yes. 

“Question.  Yes,  we’re  taking  names  now. 
I’ll  have  your  captain  call  on  you,  and  he’ll 
give  you  a  letter  to  bring  here  to  the  alder¬ 
man’s  office,  between  3  and  7  p.m.  Can  you 
come  then? 

“Answer.  I  think  so. 

“Question.  You  come  here  with  your  letter 
and  the  alderman’s  secretary  will  give  you  a 
letter  of  approval  from  the  alderman.  That’s 
what  you  take  for  your  job  interview. 

Now  I’ll  need  your  name  and  address.” 

The  letter  system  is  flourishing  all  over 
the  south  side,  according  to  William  H. 
Robinson,  former  State  representative  and 
now  a  welfare  consultant  to  the  Church 
Federation  of  Greater  Chicago. 

Robinson,  Republican  committeeman  for 
the  second  ward,  says  he  is  also  referring 
people  to  Brooks’  office  at  1  North  Wacker 
Drive  for  job  interviews,  but  adds: 

“The  ones  who  come  in  with  sponsoring 
letters  from  aldermen  are  given  long  inter¬ 
views  and  appointments  for  tests.  The  ones 
I  send  are  told,  don’t  call  us,  we’ll  call  you.” 

Job  interviewing  has  just  begun,  and  it  is 
probably  too  early  to  tell  how  significant  the 
sponsoring  letters  will  5e.  But  Robinson 
says:  “The  poverty  program  already  has 
become  a  tool  for  powerful  aldermen  to  use 
to  control  the  poor.  That’s  what  concerns 
me.  The  aldermen  and  their  captains  can 
use  it  as  they  use  public  housing  and  pub¬ 
lic  aid,  just  by  dropping  the  hint — You  want 
a  poverty  job?  Just  go  see  your  alderman.” 

The  jobs  in  question  are  hundreds  of 
what  Brooks  calls  subprofessional  commun¬ 
ity  representatives  who  will  work  out  of  the 
urban  progress  centers  that  will  be  the 
backbone  of  Chicago’s  war  on  poverty. 
“They’ll  be  people  living  in  the  communities, 
because  it  seems  to  us  they  should  be  peers 
of  theirs  in  the  community.”  Brooks  says. 
They’ll  help  to  create  a  communications 
structure*  *  *.  We  want  representative  peo¬ 
ple,  through  whom  the  voice  of  the  com¬ 
munity  will  filter.” 

Mr.  President,  these  are  precisely  the 
people  the  Murphy-Prouty  political 
activities  amendment  is  aimed  at.  There 
is  no  way,  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  prevent  private  citizens  from  becom¬ 
ing  political  organizers.  But  for  25 
years  and  more  the  Congress  has  agreed 
to  the  principle  that  political  organizers 
at  the  local  level  should  not  be  at  the 
same  time  on  the  public  payroll.  The 
Murphy-Prouty  amendment  will  make 
these  so-called  community  representa¬ 
tives  choose  between  political  legwork  for 
their  alderman  and  an  antipoverty  job. 
They  cannot  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  do  both. 


NEWARK,  N.J. 

Or  consider  this  testimony  from 
Newark,  N.J.  It  is  from  Tom  Hayden, 
who  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Newark  Com¬ 
munity  Union  project,  sponsored  by  a 
very  liberal  group  called  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  He  quotes  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Newark  antipoverty 
group : 

Local,  county,  and  State  elected  and  ap¬ 
pointed  officials  would  view  with  jaundiced 
eye  the  emergence  of  a  new  power  force,  with 
money,  prestige,  and  jobs.  However,  when 
this  natural  fear  is  compounded  because  of 
the  participation  in  leadership  roles  of  rec¬ 
ognized  political  opponents,  then  it  must  be 
anticipated  that  efforts  to  weaken  or  destroy 
the  (United  Community  Corp.)  will 
occur*  *  *.  The  purpose  of  the  UCC  is  to 
wage  war  on  poverty.  The  cooperation  of 
the  established  power  structure  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  success.  That  the  existing 
power  structure  would  derive  political  divi¬ 
dends  and  enhancement  is  a  fact  of  life,  and 
we  must  accept  this  if  we  are  serious  about 
our  determination  to  launch  attacks  on  pov¬ 
erty.  *  *  *  Our  chief  and  indispensable  in¬ 
gredient  is  money  from  Washington. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  extinguish 
all  political  benefits  from  these  pro¬ 
grams,  Mr.  President,  but  the  Murphy- 
Prouty  amendment  would  at  least  ex¬ 
clude  soft  jobs  as  political  henchmen 
from  the  list  of  benefits. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Or  let  us  look  right  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  liberal  Washington  Post,  which 
supported  the  poverty  legislation  when  it 
became  law,  had  this  to  say  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  April  27 : 

The  war  on  poverty  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  politics  of  the  cities  where  it  is 
most  successful.  The  battle  is  already  loudly 
joined  in  New  York  City,  where  the  new  so¬ 
cial  programs  got  off  to  an  early  start.  The 
same  battle  is  now  beginning  in  the  other 
large  cities,  even  in  voteless  Washington. 

There  are  two  contenders  in  each  city  foi 
control  of  these  community  action  organi¬ 
zations.  One  is  a  conservative  city  adminis¬ 
tration,  representing  the  middle  class  con¬ 
sensus.  The  other  contender  is,  of  course, 
the  neighborhood  level  political  leadership 
of  the  slums,  bitter  and  impatient,  repre¬ 
senting  the  poor. 

The  war  on  poverty  to  be  successful  will 
have  to  recreate  the  more  useful  features  of 
the  old  political  machines.  Does  the  com¬ 
munity  organizer  find  that  Mrs.  X  needs 
relief?  He  takes  her  to  the  public  assistance 
division  worker  in  the  neighborhood  develop¬ 
ment  center.  Is  Mr.  Y’s  son  in  trouble  with 
the  police?  He  is  put  in  touch  with  the 
lawyer  from  the  Legal  Aid  Society.  Stripped 
of  jargon,  the  description  recalls  very  ac¬ 
curately  the  daily  work  of  the  old  machines. 
The  ghosts  of  the  bosses  would  be  vastly 
amused  to  see  the  reformers  sweating  now 
to  rebuild  what  they  spent  50  years  tearing 
down. 

Artificial  though  the  machines  may  be, 
they  carry  political  power.  Their  networks 
of  community  organizers  are  an  invaluable 
communications  system,  very  much  like  the 
old  wardheelers. 

Under  the  Murphy-Prouty  amend¬ 
ment,  Mr.  President,  these  community 
organizers,  paid  from  Federal  funds, 
could  not  at  the  same  time  be  ward- 
heelers. 

PHILADELPHIA 

As  one  last  example,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  read  from  a  story  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  on 
April  25,  1965,  by  John  McCullough: 
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Philadelphia’s  practicing  politicians. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  are  warily  ob¬ 
serving  the  preparations  for  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  town  meetings  and  neighborhood 
elections  to  be  held  as  part  of  the  city’s  war 
on  poverty.  For  the  most  part,  it  appeared 
yesterday,  the  politicians  are  watching  one 
another. 

Each  party  explained  carefully  that  it 
wants  the  program  to  succeed  and  thus  must 
make  certain  that  the  other  side  makes  no 
effort  to  take  political  advantage  of  the 
federally  supported  plan  that  will  bring 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  together 
under  new  leaders. 

Beyond  this,  as  Republican  City  Chair¬ 
man  William  J.  Devlin  acknowledged  yester¬ 
day,  both  the  GOP  and  the  Democratic 
leadership  wants  to  see  who  will  be  run¬ 
ning  this  program  at  the  neighborhood  level. 
Devlin  said  he  has  directed  GOP  ward  leaders 
in  the  areas  involved  to  be  present  as  ob¬ 
servers  at  the  neighborhood  town  meetings 
scheduled  in  12  sections  of  Philadelphia  next 
Wednesday  night. 

“We  are  acting  in  the  open,”  Devlin  said, 
“to  show  our  interest  in  and  support  for  this 
aid  project  for  the  city's  poor.  We  want  this 
program  to  work.  We  also  want  to  know 
whether  or  not  some  one,  or  some  group, 
will  try  to  move  in  and  use  this  project  for 
their  own  advantage.  This  is  something 
that  must  be  guarded  against.” 

There  was  no  corresponding  order  to  ward 
leaders  from  Democratic  Party  headquarters, 
but  individual  ward  leaders  said  they  were 
keeping  a  close  watch  on  every  development 
in  the  war  on  poverty  program. 

One  ward  leader,  a  councilman  in  whose 
district  there  will  be  a  town  meeting  next 
week  as  well  as  a  community  election  on  May 
26,  said  that  he  or  one  of  his  aids  has  at¬ 
tended  every  neighborhood  session  thus  far 
held  in  connection  with  the  program.  "You 
have  to  remember,”  he  said,  “that  the  parties 
here  are  organized  along  neighborhood  lines. 
Anything  new  in  the  community  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  us.  We’re  not  trying  to  take  over. 
We’ve  been  told  that  this  is  a  program  that 
is  off  limits  to  politics.  But  we  want  to 
make  certain  that  the  Republicans  don’t  try 
to  move  in  or  that  someone  doesn’t  try  to 
set  himself  up  as  a  neighborhood  power 
through  this  program.” 

Devlin  said  that  his  organization’s  ward 
leaders  in  the  areas  designated  as  pockets  of 
poverty  already  have  been  attending  meet¬ 
ings.  He  said  they  have  reported  that  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party  ward  leaders  and  division  com¬ 
mitteemen  always  are  in  attendance. 

Mr.  President,  I  cite  these  newspaper 
stories  only  to  make  the  point  that  the 
Murphy-Prouty  amendment  was  not 
prompted  by  idle  fears.  If  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  spend  the  better 
part  of  $2  billion  a  year  to  combat 
poverty,  we  should  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  make  sure  that  the  program 
is  not  destroyed  by  pernicious  influences. 
The  Murphy-Prouty  amendment  was 
written  into  the  bill  by  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  specifically  to  help 
keep  politics  out  of  the  poverty  program. 
We  have  no  illusions  that  our  amend¬ 
ment  would  purge  politics  from  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  altogether;  there  are  a 
number  of  areas  susceptible  to  political 
subversion  that  our  amendment,  with  its 
limited  scope,  could  not  reach.  But  it 
could  have,  at  the  very  least,  assured  that 
the  armies  of  community  organizers 
and  antipoverty  fieldworkers  be  kept 
out  of  partisan  political  action. 

I  challenge  any  Senator  to  rise  this 
afternoon  and  tell  this  body  that  partisan 
political  activity  by  federally  paid  com¬ 


munity  organizers  will  help  strengthen 
the  antipoverty  program.  I  challenge 
any  Senator  to  rise  and  state  to  the 
Senate  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
political  activity  that  the  Murphy- 
Prouty  amendment  would  prohibit. 

You  will  look  about  in  vain,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  because  no  Senator  will  rise  to 
make  those  statements.  This  amend¬ 
ment  was  scuttled  by  the  Democratic 
conferees  because  they  envision  a  politi¬ 
cal  profit  to  be  made.  I  say  to  them, 
whatever  profit  they  foresee  for  their 
party  is  far,  far  outweighed  by  the  disas¬ 
trous  effects  that  will  be  produced  in  the 
war  on  poverty  by  the  action  of  schem¬ 
ing  politicians  seeking  to  exploit  the 
poor. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stood  by  the 
antipoverty  program,  often  in  spite  of 
what  I  thought  was  better  judgment  to 
the  contrary.  If  the  poverty  warriors 
are  sincere  in  their  efforts,  I  say  let  us 
give  them  a  fair  chance.  But  the  actions 
taken  by  this  conference  committee,  I 
assume  at  the  specific  request  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  have  led  me  to  question 
the  sincerity  of  the  povercrats.  They 
do  not  want  strong  provisions  of  law  to 
prevent  the  program  from  becoming  a 
political  feeding  trough.  They  do  not 
want  any  independent  group  empowered 
to  give  the  whole  program  a  conscienti¬ 
ous  review. 

At  some  point  every  original  supporter 
of  the  war  on  poverty  must  draw  the 
line.  I  have  come  to  that  point,  Mr. 
President.  I  have  gone  along  as  long 
and  as  far  as  I  could.  I  have  tried  to 
overlook  glaring  deficiencies  and  bungl- 
ings.  I  have  tried  to  lean  over  backward 
to  recognize  the  difaculties  posed  by  the 
intricate  and  stubborn  causes  of  poverty 
in  America,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting 
a  billion  dollar  progx-am  off  the  ground. 
But  now,  with  this  administration-di¬ 
rected  action  of  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee,  my  support  of  the  war  on  poverty 
is  for  the  time  being  at  an  end.  I  shall 
vote  against  approval  of  the  conference 
report,  and  I  urge  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  do  the  same.  If  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  thus  fails  of  approval,  I  shall 
move  to  request  another  conference  with 
instructions  to  the  Senate  conferees  to 
stand  firm  on  the  Hatch  Act  language 
and  the  revised  National  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil.  If  those  provisions  are  returned  to 
the  bill,  it  will  again  have  my  support, 
if  not  my  full  confidence. 

I  want  the  war  on  poverty  to  succeed. 
It  cannot  succeed  if  its  benefits  are 
channeled  way  from  the  poor  and  into 
the  pockets  of  the  politicians.  It  cannot 
succeed  if  the  administration  strives  to 
bury  its  dirty  laundry  far  from  the  view 
of  friendly  but  independent  critics. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  act  now  to 
recover  for  the  poverty  program  some 
sense  of  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people.  If  we  do  not  do  so, 
we  shall  perpetrate  a  cruel  hoax  on  the 
poor  and  grand  larceny  on  the  taxpayer. 
The  time  has  come  to  save  the  poverty 
program  from  its  misguided  advocates, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  shirk  its 
responsibility  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  conference  report 
is  rejected  I  shall  move  that  the  Senate 
Insist  upon  its  amendment,  and  request 


a  further  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon. 

Second.  I  will  move  that  the  Senate 
conferees  be  instructed  to  insist  on  the 
language  in  section  18  of  the  Senate 
bill,  which  includes  certain  persons 
within  the  political  prohibitions  of  the 
Hatch  Act,  and  section  28,  which  amends 
the  provision  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  with  respect  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council.  Then,  I  shall  move 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  join  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty]  in  urging  the  Senate 
to  reject  the  report  of  the  conferees  in 
the  hope  that  these  two  sections  which 
he  has  mentioned  will  be  restored  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago  this  great 
body  sent  to  conference  legislation  cover¬ 
ing  the  poverty  program.  It  included  a 
Hatch  Act  provision  to  keen,  politics  out 
of  the  poverty  war. 

I  am  very  disappointed  that  the  con¬ 
ferees  refused  to  give  the  taxpayers  of 
our  Nation  that  protection  and  rejected 
the  Murphy-Prouty  Hatch  Act  amend¬ 
ment.  As  the  legislation  exists  now,  paid 
executives  of  the  community  action  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  VISTA  projects  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  engage  in  partisan  political 
activity.  I  believe  that  the  American 
people — who  are  going  to  pay  the  bills 
for  this  multi-billion  dollar  Government 
program — are  as  disappointed  in  the 
conferees’  decision  as  I  am. 

I  am  pleased  that  all  Republican  mem¬ 
bers  and  one  Democratic  member  of  the 
conference  committee  voted  to  keep  the 
Murphy-Prouty  Hatch  Act  amendment 
in  the  bill.  The  others,  however,  must 
stand  accountable  for  permitting  over- 
eager  politicians  to  grab  plush  poverty 
jobs  and  use  them  for  political  purposes. 

I  feel  it  is  appropriate  and  necessary 
that  the  Senate  return  the  poverty  legis¬ 
lation  to  conference  and  insist  that  the 
Murphy-Prouty  amendment  be  included. 
This  is  certainly  proper  in  view  of  the 
mounting  evidence  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  that  local  political  battles  are  keep¬ 
ing  the  entire  poverty  program  from 
accomplishing  any  degree  of  help  to  the 
unfortunate  and  needy  of  this  country. 

While  admittedly  it  is  too  early  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  many 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro¬ 
grams — and  I  frankly  feel  that  some 
have  real  potential  and  I  hope  they  are 
successful — it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  too 
early  to  see  that  the  program  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  real  political  struggle  between 
politicians  at  the  local  level,  between 
local  and  State  politicians,  and  between 
local  and  State  politicians  and  Federal 
politicians. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  New  York, 
Cleveland,  Omaha,  Albany,  and  many 
other  cities  across  the  Nation,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  produced  sharp  controversy 
and  has  been  embroiled  in  political  power 
struggles  unmatched  in  intensity  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

In  no  State  has  the  program  faced 
greater  problems  and  produced  more 
controversy  than  in  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  No.  1  State  in  the  Union. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  have 
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criticized  it.  Gov.  Edmund  Brown  said 
at  the  Western  Governors’  Conference 
it  was  “scandalous”  that  politicians,  in¬ 
cluding  elected  officials,  were  fighting 
each  other  for  “fat-salaried”  war  on 
poverty  jobs  for  themselves  and  their 
friends  solely  to  enhance  their  patronage. 

Mayor  Yorty,  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
charged  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  a 
“huge  political  porkbarrel.” 

Democratic  Congressman  B.  F.  Sisk 
said  that  the  antipoverty  program  is  “not 
working  well”  in  California,  and  that 
“the  program  is  bogged  down  in  nine 
different  directions.” 

In  San  Francisco  the  controversy  over 
the  makeup  of  the  commission  to  ad¬ 
minister  funds  delayed  the  program  for 
months,  and  a  total  deadlock  was  averted 
only  by  the  resourcefulness  of  Mayor 
Shelley. 

In  Fresno,  Calif.,  antipoverty  funds 
have  been  threatened  by  a  similar  dis¬ 
pute  over  control  of  the  program. 

In  Oakland,  according  to  a  recent  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Oakland  Tribune,  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  is  a  “snafu,”  a  “con¬ 
fusing  and  bewildering  operation.”  The 
problem  was  largely  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  “undue  haste 
to  get  something  started.” 

In  Contra  Costa  County,  according  to 
reports  of  the  Richmond  Independent, 
the  program  is-  “divided,  clumsy,  and 
costly,”  and  after  9  months  “has  yet  to 
help  a  significant  number  of  the  county’s 
poor.”  I  received  a  lengthy  letter  from 
the  Richmond  Chapter  of  CORE  asking 
that  the  funds  be  withheld  until  the  mess 
could  be  straightened  out. 

In  a  telegram  to  me  last  month,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
California,  Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  said  that 
coordination  between  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  local  applicants  have  been 
poor,  that  “advance  planning  has  been 
almost  nil,”  that  “project  approvals  have 
been  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis.” 

Most  of  California’s  leading  news¬ 
papers  have  editorialized  on  the  war  on 
poverty  and  have  provided  incisive  analy¬ 
sis  and  criticism  of  the  program.  To  cite 
a  few,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  of  July  4, 
1965,  stated: 

The  poor  of  Los  Angeles  County  have  al¬ 
ready  paid  a  high  price  for  the  failure  of 
local  and  State  governmental  agencies  to 
agree  on  how  to  administer  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram  funds*  *  *.  In  recent  months  the 
poor  have  heen  all  but  forgotten  in  the 
power  struggle  for  control  of  the  antipov¬ 
erty  effort. 

The  Long  Beach  Press  Telegram,  in 
an  editorial  of  July  12,  entitled  “A 
Stalled  Poverty  War,”  calls  attention  to 
administrative  decisionmaking  and  con¬ 
trol  problems  involved  in  allocating  pov¬ 
erty  funds.  The  editorial  concludes: 

One  thing  is  certain.  Nobody  will  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  antipoverty  war  if  the  program 
remains  bogged  down  In  disagreement  over 
the  makeup  of  the  general  staff. 

The  San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
reached  a  similar  conclusion  on  July  12, 
when  it  stated: 

Pursuit  of  the  poverty  war  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco — and  elsewhere — calls  for  dedication  on 
the  part  of  everyone  involved.  It  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  an  arena  for  a  power 
struggle. 


And  the  San  Diego  Union  on  July  20, 
in  an  editorial  entitled.  “War  on  Poverty 
Tastes  Defeat,”  states: 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  as  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty  unfolds  that  the 
only  unemployment  solved  today  is  that  of 
Washington  bureaucrats  desperately  trying 
to  spend  appropriated  funds  *  *  *. 

The  inflexible  and  poor  administration  has 
been  a  mark  of  the  war  on  poverty  since  its 
inception.  It  has  arbitrarily  assumed  a  set 
of  conditions  and  tried  to  fit  all  problems  in¬ 
to  the  boundaries,  regardless  of  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  pleas.  As  a  result,  vast  sums 
have  been  spent  on  administration  instead 
of  the  poor.  Local  wishes  have  succumbed 
to  pressures  that  fit  them  into  the  precon¬ 
ceived  mold.  Flexibility  has  aU  but  van¬ 
ished. 

And  finally,  the  Oakland  Tribune,  on 
August  12,  in  an  editorial  on  “Politics 
and  Poverty”  states: 

All  the  unsavory  grubbiness  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  spoils  system  have  plagued  operations  of 
the  war  on  poverty  since  it  was  authorized. 
High-salaried  Jobs,  and  the  right  to  decide 
who  should  get  them  are  the  prize  sought  by 
local  politicians  fighting  for  control  of  the 
program  in  many  areas.  There  is  a  very 
real  danger  that  this  money-dispensing  pro¬ 
gram  may  become  merely  a  war  chest  for  big 
city  political  machines. 

A  survey  of  the  situation  in  California 
reveals  that  the  criticism  is  well 
founded.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  war  on 
poverty  was  stalled  for  months  in  a 
major  political  struggle  between  two  fac¬ 
tions  of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  poor 
of  Los  Angeles,  like  the  poverty  stricken 
all' across  the  Nation,  received  promise 
after  promise  when  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  was  passed  last  year.  But 
nothing  happened.  The  frustration, 
the  disappointment,  the  feeling  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken  in  again — these  emotions 
are  not  hard  to  imagine,  and  they  have 
become  widespread.  The  House  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Poverty  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  bitterness  and  tension  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  when  it  held  hearings  on  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  just  4  days  before  the 
tragic  riots  in  the  Watts  area  ripped  that 
city.  The  chairman  of  that  subcommit¬ 
tee,  Congressman  Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
has  tied  the.  violence  to  the  failure  of 
officials  to  get  the  poverty  program  mov¬ 
ing. 

On  June  28,  during  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Select  Subcommittee  on  Pov¬ 
erty,  on  page  130  of  these  hearings,  I 
questioned  Sargent  Shriver  regarding 
this  delay,  apparently  resulting  over  the 
question  of  who  was  going  to  run  the 
program  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Shriver 
replied  that  “the  situation”  that  I  de¬ 
scribed,  “was  resolved  last  week.”  Fur¬ 
ther,  he  stated  that  the  problem  “no 
longer  exists.”  That  was  12  weeks  ago. 
In  reality,  this  was  not  the  case  at  all. 

I,  in  turn,  wired  Mr.  Shriver  forward¬ 
ing  Mayor  Yorty’s  telegram  and  request¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Shriver  personally  visit  the 
riot-stricken  area  to  resolve  the  dispute. 
Whether  Mr.  Shriver  was  too  busy  push¬ 
ing  public  relations  for  OEO  or  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  Peace  Corps,  I  cannot 
say.  But  I  do  know  he  failed  to  give  me 
the  common  courtesy  of  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  until  September  9,  which  was  74 
days  later.  Even  today,  the  dispute  is 
yet  to  be  fully  resolved. 

Warnings  about  the  political  nonsense 


in  the  program  have  been  expressed  by 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  over  radio 
and  television  throughout  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Shriver’s  lone  voice  of  denial  is  un¬ 
convincing  to  me,  and  I  am  certain  un¬ 
convincing  to  the  American  people. 

Despite  all  this  criticism,  I  read  in  the 
Sacramento  Bee  on  Sunday,  September 
5,  that  Mr.  Shriver  insists  that  the  pov¬ 
erty  battle  is  doing  well.  Of  course,  the 
question  that  we  might  ask  is,  “Doing 
well  for  whom?” 

We  would  have  to  admit  that  for  the 
many  supergrade  chiefs  who  administer 
the  program,  the  program  has  been  doing 
well.  It  has  been  reported  that  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  $5.5  million  that  has  been 
budgeted  under  this  program  has  gone 
for  personnel  and  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  at  OEO.  At  this  stage,  Mr. 
President,  it  might  be  said  that  never  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation  has  the  Con¬ 
gress  appropriated  so  much  to  accom¬ 
plish  so  little  for  so  few  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  desired. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  direct  the 
attention  to  my  colleagues  to  another 
article  which  appeared  in  the  same  Sep¬ 
tember  5  Sacramento  Bee.  This  article 
compliments  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  for  now 
turning  his  recognized  ability  for  uncov¬ 
ering  corruption  and  nonsense  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  Judging  from  Senator  Williams’ 
shocking  disclosure  that  the  poverty  war 
chiefs  arranged  for  themselves  a  2-day 
conference  in  the  plush  Suffem,  N.Y., 
area,  perhaps  this  is  what  the  Direc¬ 
tor  meant  when  he  said  that  the  poverty 
battle  is  “doing  well.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article,  entitled  “Senate 
Hawkshaw  Eyes  Poverty  War  Expense 
Account,”  written  by  Edward  H.  Dickson, 
and  published  in  the  Sacramento  Bee  of 
September  5,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Echoes  From  Capital  Hill:  Senate  Hawk¬ 
shaw  Eyes  Poverty  War  Expense  Ac¬ 
count 

(By  Edward  H.  Dickson) 

Should  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Del¬ 
aware,  ever  get  tired  of  being  a  Member  of 
the  Senate — an  unlikely  possibUity,  as  any¬ 
body  familiar  with  the  feeding  and  care  of 
Senators  knows  full  well — he  would  not  nec¬ 
essarily  have  to  retire  to  his  grain  business. 

The  Senator  has  a  real  talent  for  investi¬ 
gative  work,  much  to  the  dismay  of  evil¬ 
doers  in  the  Federal  "Gumment." 

While  he  is  a  Republican.  Williams  puts 
the  microscope  on  the  carrying-ons  by  bad 
guys  without  regard  to  political  affiliations. 

His  revelations  have  resulted  in  a  number 
of  employees  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice  either  being  sent  to  the  pokey  or  being 
stripped  of  their  epaulettes  and  form  1040’s. 

It  was  Williams  who  precipitated  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Bobby  Baker,  secretary  of  the 
Senate  Democratic  majority  and  as  far  as 
Bobby’s  official  connection  is  concerned,  the 
present  situation  can  be  paraphrased  in  the 
words  of  the  old  melody: 

“Bobby  doesn’t  live  here  any  more.” 

What  puzzles  any  number  of  people  is  how 
Williams  digs  up  his  information. 

Some  suspect  he  has  sort  of  an  espionage 
system  all  of  his  own  which  functions  even 
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better  that  the  farflung  and  expensive  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency. 

Although  he  Is  by  no  means  an  imposing 
person  and  is  no  spellbinder  with  a  high 
pitched  voice,  the  people  of  his  State  appear 
proud  of  the  reputation  he  has  won  as  a  sort 
of  national  hawkshaw. 

He  won  reelection  last  year  over  formidable 
opposition  and  despite  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson’s  landslide  victory. 

Williams  now  has  turned  his  attention  on 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
war  on  poverty  program,  and  it  is  causing 
uneasiness  among  even  friendly  Democrats 
who  feel  there  are  too  many  chiefs  and  not 
enough  Indians  engaged  In  the  battle. 

The  Senator  has  not  uncovered  anything 
as  yet  which  might  be  of  interest  to  an  in¬ 
quisitive  grand  Jury,  yet  he  has  dug  up  some 
expense  accounts  which  Indicate  that  some 
of  the  warriors  are  living  high  off  the  hog  In 
developing  their  plans  for  the  antipoverty 
war. 

Williams  says  a  $230,000  grant  was  made 
for  a  skirmish  in  the  New  York  area. 

Disregarding  the  old  military  maxim  that 
a  council  of  war  never  fights,  the  poverty 
generals,  Williams  claims,  immediately  hied 
themselves  for  a'  2-day  conference  in  the 
plush  Sulfern,  N.Y.,  area. 

The  conference  cost  $2,168.26  for  the  week¬ 
end,  Including  motel  rooms,  meals,  and  "re¬ 
freshments.” 

Williams  says  he  wanted  to  make  it  clear 
that  "refreshments”  were  synonymous  with 
"booze.” 

The  expenses,  Williams  declared,  Included 
$228.30  for  dinner  at  the  Restaurant  on  the 
Mountain  and  $63.20  for  floral  decorations 
from  Lucille’s  Flowers. 

There  was  an  item  of  $12.85  for  the  rental 
of  a  tuxedo  by  an  official  drawing  a  salary  of 
$12,500  per  year,  $331  for  telephones,  and  $26 
for  a  table  reservation  for  an  unidentified 
25th  anniversary  meeting. 

Williams  concludes: 

"This  is  the  meetingest  group  I  ever  heard 
of.  Apparently  they  were  meeting  morning, 
noon,  and  night  with  breakfast,  lunch,  and 
dinner,  all  charged  to  the  taxpayers. 

"As  to  the  tuxedo,  I  suppose  the  official 
who  rented  it  thought  it  necessary  so  he 
could  get  down  to  the  level  where  he  could 
discuss  poverty. 

“I  do  not  know  who  they  were  telephoning 
unless  they  were  calling  Washington  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  a  terrific  Job  they  were  doing  or  is 
it  possible  they  were  calling  to  discuss  what  a 
wonderful  time  they  were  having? 

"They  have  just  gotten  the  program  started 
and  they  already  are  planning  a  25th  anni¬ 
versary  meeting  of  some  kind. 

“Who  says  the  Great  Society  is  not  plan¬ 
ning  ahead?” 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  of¬ 
fered  my  amendment  in  an  honest  effort 
to  eliminate  the  political  confusion  tak¬ 
ing  place  across  the  country.  My  amend¬ 
ment  was  a  simple  one.  It  merely  ex¬ 
tended  the  coverage  of  the  Hatch  Act  to 
VISTA  volunteers  and  to  employees  of 
the  community  action  program  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  principal  part  of  their  salary 
from  Federal  funds.  The  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
unanimously  agreed  with  me  after  this 
issue  was  fully  discussed.  I  should  like 
to  read  from  pages  13  and  14  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  report,  where  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  my  amendment  appears: 

The  committee  has  added  a  subsection  to 
section  211  designed  to  make  the  Hatch  Act 
applicable  to  employees  of  community  ac¬ 
tion  agencies.  Under  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  these  employees  would  be  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  political  activity  where 
they  are  paid  In  principal  part  from  Federal 
funds. 


When  public  agencies  are  recognized 
as  the  local  community  action  agencies,  the 
Hatch  Act  Is  already  applicable.  When  pri¬ 
vate,  nonprofit  agencies  are  recognized,  how¬ 
ever,  the  act  does  not  apply.  The  commit¬ 
tee’s  amendment  reflects  the  belief  that  the 
success  of  community  action  programs  could 
be  adversely  affected  if  local  antipoverty  offi¬ 
cials  were  actively  engaged  in  partisan  poli¬ 
tics.  Such  engagement  could  Impart  a 
partisan  character  to  a  program  which 
should  be  based  on  a  broad  spectrum  of  sup¬ 
port  within  the  community. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  on  page  16,  the 
Senate  report  discusses  my  amendment 
as  applicable  to  the  VISTA  volunteers, 
and  I  read  from  the  report: 

The  bill  includes,  finally,  one  additional 
amendment  relating  to  VISTA  which  was 
adopted  by  the  committee.  This  would 
make  the  Hatch  Political  Activities  Act  ap¬ 
plicable  to  volunteers.  Although  volun¬ 
teers  for  many  purposes  are  not  deemed  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  their 
relationship  with  the  Government  has  many 
characteristics  of  an  employment  relation¬ 
ship.  The  committee  believes  that  they 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
on  political  activity  as  regular  Federal 
employees. 

There  Is  nothing  complicated  about 
it.  It  is  completely  in  keeping  with  the 
present  wishes  of  Congress  and  of  its 
wishes  during  many  years  past. 

During  the  5  days  that  the  poverty 
bill  was  before  the  Senate,  not  a  single 
voice  was  raised  in  opposition  to  my 
amendment.  OEO  lieutenants  sulked  in 
the  gallaries.  The  response  to  my 
amendment  editorially  and  from  the 
American  people  was  most  favorable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  two  articles,  one  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  published  in 
the  August  22  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  one  by  Jack  McDowell,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  August  24  issue  of  the  San 
Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Aug.  22,  1965] 

Poverty  and  Politics  :  Administration 

Sought  To  Beat  Ban  on  Politics  in  Spite 

of  Contrary  Public  Comments 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

In  conflict  with  public  utterances  that  it 
wants  the  poverty  program  divorced  from 
politics,  the  Johnson  administration  at¬ 
tempted  a  futile  fight  against  such  a  pro¬ 
hibition. 

The  poverty  bill  passed  last  week  by  the 
Senate  puts  all  local  poverty  workers  under 
the  Hatch  Act.  That  means  Federal  law — 
not  merely  agency  regulations — will  bar  lo¬ 
cal  poverty  officials  from  partisan  politics. 

This  amendment  to  the  Poverty  Act,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Senator  George  Murphy,  Repub¬ 
lican,  of  California  zipped  through  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Labor  Committee  and  the  Senate  itself 
without  apparent  opposition. 

Behind  the  scenes,  however,  two  Demo¬ 
cratic  Labor  Committee  members  were  asked 
privately  by  the  White  House  to  kill  the 
Murphy  amendment.  One  was  summond 
from  a  Labor  Committee  meeting  by  an  ur¬ 
gent  telephone  request. 

Although  they  usually  follow  the  admin¬ 
istration  line,  the  two  Senators  turned 
down  the  White  House.  They  actively  sup¬ 
ported  the  Murphy  amendment.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  White  House  made  no  public 
fight. 


What  makes  this  particularly  interesting 
are  public  utterances  of  poverty  chief  Sargent 
Shriver  and  other  officials  when  confronted 
with  examples  of  local  poverty  workers  play¬ 
ing  politics  (including  the  case  we  reported 
of  a  Philadelphia  antipoverty  leader  lobby¬ 
ing  in  Harrisburg) . 

These  Federal  officials  said  they  would  pre¬ 
vent  such  conduct  if  Congress  would  write 
a  prohibition  into  law. 

Hence,  the  administration’s  veiled  effort 
to  block  the  prohibition  comes  as  a  surprise. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News  Call 
Bulletin,  Aug.  24,  1965] 

Murphy  Put  Damper  on  Poverty  Politicking 
(By  Jack  S.  McDowell) 

In  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  many 
major  areas  of  the  Nation  there  are  tremen¬ 
dous  battles  over  who’s  going  to  control  the 
Federal  war  on  poverty  program. 

In  most  cases,  the  squabble  boils  down  to 
the  struggle  of  who  will  get  the  various 
supervisory  Jobs  the  program  provides  and, 
through  this  sort  of  control,  who  derives  the 
largest  number  of  political  green  stamps. 

There  is  another  important  factor.  When 
part  of  the  tab  for  the  poverty  war  begins 
to  shift  from  Federal  to  local  pocketbooks, 
those  responsible  for  local  tax  rates  want  a 
hand  on  the  controls.  If  control  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  recipients,  they  argue,  local  tax¬ 
payers  could  be  spent  into  bankruptcy  and 
local  officials  could  be  spent  right  out  of 
office. 

This  fiscal  problem,  however,  seems  not  to 
enter  into  the  burning  desire  of  many  local 
politicians  to  get  their  cohorts  and  themselves 
nailed  into  the  Federal  payroll  where  they 
would  be  occupying  positions  of  influence  in 
the  spending  of  millions  of  dollars.  Such 
positions  of  fiscal  affluence  and  influence  nor¬ 
mally  evolve  into  positions  of  political  influ¬ 
ence. 

MURPHY  AMENDMENT 

What  most  of  the  eager  politicians  involved 
have  overlooked  is  the  language  of  a  simple 
amendment  to  the  poverty  war  act,  placed 
into  it  by  Senator  George  Murphy,  Califor¬ 
nia’s  freshman  Republican  in  the  upper 
House. 

This  provision  declares  that  employees  of 
the  poverty  war  program  clearly  and  defi¬ 
nitely  are  subject  to  all  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

This  means,  we’re  informed,  that  any  pov¬ 
erty  war  soldier  who  receives  most  of  his  in¬ 
come  from  that  position  is  covered  by  the 
act  which  prohibits  Federal  employees  from 
participation  in  political  campaigns. 

While  this  is  a  Federal  law  and  does,  in¬ 
deed,  apply  directly  to  campaigns  for  Federal 
offices  such  as  Congress,  U.S.  Senate,  and 
President,  it  also  has  been  interpreted  to 
apply  to  include  all  partisan  races  such  as 
those  for  the  State  legislature  and  statewide 
constitutional  officers. 

PENALTIES  TOUGH 

Penalty  for  violation  ranges  from  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  90  days’  suspension  from  the  of¬ 
fender’s  Federal  job  to  a  maximum  of  perma¬ 
nent  removal  from  the  payroll. 

This  raises  a  question  of  whether  so  many 
would-be  political  empire  builders  would  be 
so  anxious  to  place  themselves  and  their  lieu¬ 
tenants  on  the  poverty  war  payroll  if  they 
were  aware  of  the  ominous  provisions  of  the 
Murphy  amendment. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  courts 
would  have  interpreted  employment  by  the 
poverty  war  program  as  being  subject  to  the 
Hatch  Act.  But  this  would  have  consumed 
time  and  no  test  could  have  been  possible 
until  the  campaign  season  when  a  violation 
could  be  alleged. 

Murphy’s  language  answers  the  question 
in  advance.  This  means  that  politically 
inclined  poverty  war  officials  will  know  their 
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enemies  will  be  looking  over  their  shoulders, 
ready  to  hit  them  with  a  Hatch  hatchet. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  did  not 
have  the  vaguest  idea  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  faced  any  difficulty.  Why  should 
it?  It  was  noncontroversial.  It  had 
been  accepted  unanimously  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  had  passed  the  Senate  with¬ 
out  opposition.  But,  Mr.  President,  a 
funny  thing  happened  to  the  Murphy - 
Prouty  amendment  on  the  way  to  con¬ 
ference.  Apparently,  following  Senate 
approval  of  the  poverty  bill,  the  Shriver 
forces  diverted  their  attention  from  the 
poor,  sought  additional  troops,  and  se¬ 
cured  the  highest  of  chiefs  to  battle  the 
Murphy-Prouty  amendment. 

At  1  minute  before  midnight,  so  to 
speak,  Chairman  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  a  letter 
dated  September  1,  1965,  to  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees  urged  the  deletion 
of  the  Murphy-Prouty  amendment.  I 
might  say  at  this  point  that  I  was  not 
given  a  copy  of  his  letter.  In  Chairman 
Macy’s  letter  he  says: 

The  Commission  believes  tbat  it  would  be 
unwise  to  extend  the  general  political  ac¬ 
tivity  restrictions  of  the  Hatch  Act  to  such 
a  sizable  group  of  persons  In  the  private  sec¬ 
tor  of  community  life. 

Mr.  President,  why  would  my  amend¬ 
ment  be  unwise?  I  find  the  Civil  Service 
Commission’s  reasoning  unpersuasive. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  Murphy-Prouty  amendment  would 
result  in  an  extension  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
It  would  be  a  desirable  extension  and 
one  that  could  be  administered  without 
any  difficulty.  Although  my  amendment 
for  the  first  time  extends  the  Hatch  Act 
to  cover  persons  in  the  private  sector, 
we  must  realize  that  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  itself  breaks  with  tradition  by  in¬ 
volving  the  Federal  Government  greatly 
in  local  efforts  to  assist  the  needy  in 
communities  across  the  Nation.  We 
must  also  remember  that  in  1940,  the 
Congress  amended  the  Hatch  Act  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  restrictions  to  employees  of  State 
and  local  governments,  whose  principal 
employment  is  in  connection  with  ac¬ 
tivities  by  Federal  loans  and  grants.  I 
know  that  the  dangers  of  political  manip¬ 
ulation  in  1040  did  not  begin  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  potential  for  abuse  that  exists 
under  the  present  poverty  program. 

Chairman  Macy  also  stated: 

The  Commission  concurs  In  the  view  that 
partisan  politics  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
community  action  programs  financed  by  Fed¬ 
eral  grants. 

And  after  citing  that  the  current  law 
does  prohibit  political  activity  on  the 
part  of  State  and  local  government  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  community  action  pro¬ 
grams,  Chairman  Macy  concludes,  “that 
the  Hatch  Act  will  deter  most  of  those 
engaged  in  community  action  programs.” 

The  obvious  answer  to  Chairman 
Macy’s  statement  can  be  found  by  simple 
examination  of  what  has  been  happen¬ 
ing  across  the  country.  My  amendment 
was  aimed  at  preventing  political  activity 
'on  the  part  of  those  who  received  over 
half  of  their  salary  from  the  Federal 
Government  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  employed  by  Federal,  State  or  lo¬ 
cal  governments  or  by  a  private  organ¬ 


ization.  Its  purpose  was  to  prevent  all 
political  activity.  It  was  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  program  1s  bigger,  more 
important  than  politics,  and  should  be  so 
preserved. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  was  interested 
in  the  comments  of  the  House  conferees 
when  they  said  that  “their  insistence  on 
the  exclusion  of  these  provisions  was 
based  on  the  difficulty  of  applying  the 
existing  statutory  restrictions  to  organ¬ 
izations  and  agencies  for  which  they 
were  not  designed.” 

I  cannot  understand  any  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  in  administering  the  act’s  provisions 
to  employees  of  VISTA  and  the  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  who  receive  the 
principal  part  of  their  salaries  from  Fed¬ 
eral  funds. 

In  conclusion.  Chairman  Macy  urged 
“that  the  Congress  should  seriously  con¬ 
sider  the  effect  of  a  legislative  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  political  activity  on  the  part 
of  private  employees.”  What  would  be 
the  effect,  Mr.  President?  The  effect 
clearly  would  be  to  make  it  law  that 
those  who  are  receiving  taxpayers’  dol¬ 
lars  to  operate  the  local  poverty  pro¬ 
grams  would  stay  out  of  politics  and  see 
that  the  programs  benefit  the  poor  and 
the  needy.  The  effect  would  clearly  be 
to  keep  politics  out  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  the  wish  that  has  been 
expressed  by  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
administration  and  many  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  Senators 
read  the  debate  that  occurred  on  the 
Senate  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
the  poverty  legislation.  I  am  confident 
that  in  so  doing,  Members  of  this  body 
will  reach  the  same  conclusion  as  that 
reached  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latjsche],  when  he 
stated : 

In  my  whole  political  career,  I  have  never 
seen  a  program  so  loaded  with  the  abUity 
of  political  manipulations  and  deviousness. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  further  de¬ 
clared  that  the  “arguments  have  not 
been  about  the  poor  but  about  who  is 
going  to  control  the  loot.” 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  was  only  con- 
finning  what  newspapers,  editorials,  and 
magazines  have  reported  since  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  inception. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  truly  sorry,  as  I 
am  sure  the  American  people  must  be, 
that  the  administration  seems  bent  on 
keeping  politics  in  the  poverty  program. 
With  the  rejection  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House  conferees  of  the  Murphy- 
Prouty  amendment  which  would  have 
taken  politics  out  of  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram,  a  Pandora’s  box  has  been  opened 
and  the  politicians  are  left  free  to  use 
poverty  funds  for  pure  political  leverage. 
I  only  hope  that  the  committee’s  action 
will  not  result  in  closing,  the  door  on 
the  hopes  of  the  poor — the  very  people 
for  whom  the  program  was  designed. 

Since  the  administration  rejected  my 
amendment,  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
about  the  true  purposes  of  the  program. 
Is  it  for  the  poor  or  is  it  for  the  politi¬ 
cians? 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
read  a  rather  complimentary  article  in 
the  September  13  edition  of  Newsweek 


entitled,  “Shriver  and  the  War  on 
Poverty.”  I  was  particularly  intrigued 
with  the  concluding  paragraph: 

The  new  assaiilt  in  an  age-old  crusade  has 
just  been  launched.  Last  week.  Congress 
authorized  a  second-year  appropriation  of 
$1.8  biUion  to  underwrite  the  vanguard  of 
the  attack.  The  sniping  from  the  rear 
mounts  even  before  the  first  reports  from 
the  front  are  in.  Yet  Sargent  Shriver,  the 
commandant  of  the  war  on  poverty,  im¬ 
perturbably  predicts  total  victory.  How  long 
will  it  take  to  win?  A  decade,  predicts  the 
top  OEO  general.  A  generation,  says  another. 
Forever,  says  a  third  with  an  uncertain 
smile.  You  just  continue  to  upgrade  the 
definition  of  poverty. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
ponder  these  reported  remarks  of  a  top 
OEO  general  stating  that  the  program 
may  last  forever  and  that  they  would 
merely  continue  to  upgrade  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  poverty.  I  find  this  shocking. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  for  one  hope 
that  the  administration  does  not  share 
the  views  of  the  these  OEO  chiefs,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  recommit  the  pov¬ 
erty  bill  with  instructions  to  reinstate 
the  Murphy-Prouty  amendment.  By  so 
doing  the  Senate  will  at  least  assure  that 
the  political  confusion  and  competition 
that  accompany  this  program  will  not 
continue  for  a  moment  longer  even  if 
the  program  lasts  for  a  decade,  genera¬ 
tion,  or  forever,  as  the  OEO  chiefs  en¬ 
vision.  We  will  be  taking  a  proper  and 
necessary  step  in  seeing  that  the  bil¬ 
lions  of  taxpayers’  dollars  requested  by 
the  administration  for  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  will  actually  go  to  the  needy  and 
the  unfortunate  of  our  country. 

I  urge  that  the  Murphy-Prouty  amend¬ 
ment  be  restored  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks  and  his  effort,  even  though 
he  was  unsuccessful,  to  have  his  Hatch 
Act  amendment  kept  in  the  bill. 

I,  too,  regret  that  the  administration 
has  seen  fit  to  insist  upon  the  deletion  of 
the  amendment  which  would  have  pro¬ 
hibited  employees  administering  the  pov¬ 
erty  program  from  participating  in  poli¬ 
tics.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  ad¬ 
ministration  insists  on  the  Hatch  Act  not 
applying  in  this  instance,  unless  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  willing  to  admit  that  what 
they  are  really  after  is  not  a  solution  to 
poverty  but  rather  an  army  of  paid  po¬ 
litical  workers  out  in  the  field  on  election 
day  serving  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  this  is  not  the  case  since 
the  President  of  the  United  States  saw 
fit  to  send  a  personal  representative  of 
his  to  Los  Angeles  to  attempt  to  straight¬ 
en  out  the  mess  which  existed  there. 
People  are  confused  about  these  affairs. 
Some  Senators  are  confused.  This  is  a 
program  which  has  the  greatest  enthusi¬ 
astic  following  of  everybody  that  I  know. 
The  program  is  necessary.  Yet  we  find 
that,  after  nearly  a  year,  the  progress  of 
the  entire  program  is  held  up,  stymied, 
confused,  and  distorted,  at  least  in  my 
State,  merely  because  groups  of  politi- 
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cians  are  fighting  over  who  is  to  control 
the  money. 

I  believe  that  the  simplest,  most  effec¬ 
tive,  and  most  direct  way  to  take  care  of 
the  situation,  eliminate  the  confusion, 
and  write  the  best  insurance  that  this 
program  can  and  will  succeed  is  to  re¬ 
store  the  Hatch  Act  amendment. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  be  done. 

I  thank  my  colleague.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  my  very  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues,  the  junior  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  for  their  comments. 

I  know  that  it  was  not  easy  for  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont,  after  having  voted 
for  the  original  bill  and  after  having  gone 
so  far  as  to  sign  the  first  conference  re¬ 
port,  to  come  back  from  the  second  con¬ 
ference  and  say,  “No;  I  will  not  sign  the 
report  and  I  will  not  vote  for  the  meas¬ 
ure.”  This  is  not  an  easy  position  to 
take. 

I  admire  the  courage  of  the  Senator  in 
doing  this.  I  believe  that  it  exemplifies 
the  problem  that  is  being  discussed  today. 

I  admire  the  courage  of  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  his  frankness  in  discussing 
what  is  going  on  in  his  State,  as  well  as 
in  other  areas,  with  regard  to  the  polit¬ 
ical  manipulation  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  when  we  went  into 
conference,  we  had  three  or  four  major 
points  in  the  Senate  bill.  I  should  like 
to  review  them  for  the  benefit  of  my  col¬ 
leagues. 

First  of  all,  we  had  the  issue  of  the 
Governor’s  veto.  We  fought  desperately 
for  the  Governor’s  veto  on  the  floor. 
Time  and  again  as  the  various  issues  un¬ 
folded  we  were  defeated  by  one  or  two 
votes,  or  by  a  tie-breaking  vote  cast  by 
the  Vice  President. 

We  debated  the  Governor’s  veto  be¬ 
cause  those  of  us  who  were  supporting 
the  right  of  the  Governor’s  veto  felt  that 
this  was  imperative  if  we  were  to  get  any 
kind  of  proper  cooperative  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  activities  within  the  respective 
States. 

We  felt  very  strongly  that,  without 
this  provision,  there  would  be  an  injec¬ 
tion  of  Federal  power  into  the  local  area 
without  any  coordination  with  the  local 
or  State  authorities  who  were  involved 
in  a  similar  effort  to  try  to  do  something 
about  poverty  in  their  area. 

We  did  not  win.  We  were  narrowly 
defeated.  We  went  to  conference,  and, 
at  that  point,  it  was  said,  “We  will  elim¬ 
inate  the  veto  entirely  in  the  community 
activities  program.”  However,  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  not  accept  that. 
They  rejected  the  conference  report  and 
sent  the  measure  back  to  a  second  con¬ 
ference  and  said,  “We  want  some  form 
of  Governor’s  veto  left  in  the  bill.” 

What  did  we  get?  We  got  the  com¬ 
pletely  anomalous  situation  of  having  a 
Governor  being  given  the  right  to  veto 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
his  State,  which  activities  he  did  not  like, 
and  an  appointive  executive  being  given 
the  power  to  override  a  Governor’s  veto. 

That  is  the  type  of  situation  we  have 
now  where  under  the  pending  measure 
an  appointive  Federal  agent  is  given  the 
right  to  overrule  a  Governor’s  veto.  I 


know  of  no  other  situation  in  our  leg¬ 
islative  history  in  which  that  has  occur¬ 
red.  Perhaps  it  did  occur  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  emergency  wartime 
powers  during  World  War  n.  But  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  of  a  situation  in  peacetime 
in  which  an  executive  appointive  official 
can  overrule  the  elected  Governor  of  a 
State  on  activities  within  that  Gover¬ 
nor’s  State.  It  is  incomprehensible  to 
me  that  such  a  procedure  could  be  agreed 
to.  But  the  conference  committee  so 
agreed. 

My  second  point  concerns  the  Hatch 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hatch  Act  provision, 
as  my  distinguished  friend  the  Senator 
from  California  has  cogently  stated,  was 
not  even  questioned  on  the  floor  of  the. 
Senate.  It  was  brought  up  in  confer¬ 
ence,  and  is  one  of  the  things  that  the 
conference  committee  eliminated  in  both 
conferences.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
me.  If  we  are  trying  to  do  something  for 
the  poor,  and  not  for  the  politicians,  it 
seems  to  me  the  very  best  thing  we  could 
do  in  expanding  the  poverty  war  would 
be  to  include  the  Hatch  Act  provision. 

What  was  the  third?  It  was  the  ad¬ 
visory  council,  carefully  worked  out  by 
members  of  the  committee,  to  try  to  form 
a  study  group  which  could  correlate  the 
activities  of  the  various  departments  of 
Government  involved  in  the  poverty  war. 
In  S.  600,  the  higher  education  bill  which 
the  Senate  recently  passed,  we  took  the 
work-study  program  out  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  and  put  it  into  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  We  have,  as 
I  recall,  as  to  student  funds,  used  an 
override  of  jurisdiction  of  some  24  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  under  the  war 
on  poverty  program.  Yet  all  we  provide 
by  way  of  an  advisory  committee  to  assist 
the  director  of  the  program  is  a  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  by  him,  controlled  by  him, 
and  designed,  as  it  is  said,  to  act  as  a  kind 
of  sounding  board  for  his  ideas,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  determine. 

Such  an  advisory  committee  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  beneficial.  It  is  not  going  to 
give  the  director  outside  sources  for  ad¬ 
vice  to  help  him  better  correlate  the 
activity  for  which  he  is  responsible,  and 
work  effectively  with  other  departments 
and  agencies.  It  is  only  another  method 
of  saying,  “Here  is  a  nice  bunch  of  peo¬ 
ple  you  can  run,  and  we  can  get  out 
more  propaganda.” 

The  fourth  point  was  the  money  to  be 
spent  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  on  the 
war  on  poverty.  The  authorization  for 
fiscal  1965  was  $947  million.  This  year, 
the  request  from  the  administration  was 
$1.5  billion.  The  Senate  bill,  as  passed, 
provided  $1,650  billion.  We  went  into 
the  conference  and  acepted  a  figure  of 
$1,785  billion.  That  is  $838  million  more 
than  was  authorized  in  1965.  It  is  $135 
million  more  than  the  Senate  approved 
in  its  bill.  It  is  $285  million  more  than 
the  administration  requested.  It  is  $992 
million,  almost  a  billion  dollars,  more 
than  was  spent  in  1965.  It  represents 
perhaps  the  most  colossal  expansion  of 
any  governmental  program  in  1  year  that 
we  have  ever  had  in  our  peacetime  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  rapidly  ex¬ 
panded  program  we  have  ever  had  in  the 
domestic  field.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
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other  program  which  has  mushroomed 
to  that  degree,  particularly  a  program 
with  the  problems  and  the  troubles  that 
this  one  has  had  in  trying  to  get  orga¬ 
nized  and  get  underway. 

I  offered  an  amendment  during  the 
debate  designed  to  cut  the  program  back 
to  a  little  more  than  $1  billion — last 
year’s  authorization  plus  $150  million 
to  take  care  of  Senator  Nelson’s  ideas  on 
title  n. 

My  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  close 
vote  of  the  Senate.  But  at  no  time  did 
anyone  ever  indicate  that  it  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  Senators  that  the  amount  the 
Senate  authorized  should  be  increased. 
But  that  was  done  by  the  conference 
committee.  It  was  increased,  as  l  stat¬ 
ed,  by  $135  million. 

Furthermore,  as  to  the  $150  million 
provided  in  the  bill  as  authorization 
limits  for  the  Nelson  program,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  earmarking  of 
that  amount  for  that  purpose  has  been 
eliminated,  and  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  that  additional  $150  million  will 
find  its  way  into  the  community  action 
program,  where  there  have  been  so  many 
problems  already. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a  great 
number  of  newspaper  comments  and 
editorials  on  this  subject.  I  should  like 
to  make  reference  to  some  of  them,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  they  bring  up  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  we  have,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
have  not  been  dealt  with  either  by  the 
bill  that  we  had  before  us  originally  in 
the  Senate  or  by  the  conference  report. 

First  of  all,  I  read  from  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Washington  Wonderland,”  in  the 
Reader’s  Digest,  quoting  an  excerpt  from 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Seattle 
Times  and  reprinted  in  the  Reader’s 
Digest.  It  reads: 

INSPIRATIONAL  LITERATURE? 

Millions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  this  year 
to  develop  new  teaching  materials  for  teen¬ 
age  dropouts  and  adult  illiterates.  A  para¬ 
graph  from  one  of  the  new  remedial-reading 
textbooks  written  for  Job  Corps  campers 
reads:  “Together  Pete  and  Joey  slugged 
away  at  Hank  until  his  nose  was  bleeding 
and  one  of  his  eyes  was  black  and  blue. 
Then  Pete  landed  two  blows  in  the  pit  of 
Hank’s  stomach  and  Hank  doubled  over. 
He  slumped  slowly  to  the  sidewalk.  The 
fight  had  ended.” 

Is  this  the  type  of  material  that  we  are 
trying  to  develop  in  order  to  train  indi¬ 
viduals?  It  strikes  me  it  is  a  strange  way 
of  going  about  it. 

Another  brief  article,  entitled  “Whose 
Welfare?”  was  originally  printed  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel.  It  reads  in  part : 

Whose  Welfare? 

Administrative  costs  of  the  antipoverty 
program,  critics  say,  may  exceed  the  money 
going  to  the  poor.  At  Washington  headquar¬ 
ters,  44  top  officials  draw  close  to  a  million 
dollars  a  year  in  pay.  Director  Sargent 
Shriver’s  deputy  is  listed  at  $28,500,  with 
three  assistants  getting  $27,000  each.  Of  40 
other  assistants,  9  get  $24,400  a  year,  11  get 
$21,445,  and  20  draw  $18,935.  A  staff  of  1.150 
is  planned. — as  a  starter. 

Out  in  the  field,  the  New  Jersey  director  is 
being  paid  $25,000  annually,  more  than  any 
member  of  the  Governor’s  cabinet.  In  Gum 
Springs,  Va.,  the  antipoverty  program  is  to 
spend  $82,150,  with  $56,723  going  for  salaries 
and  only  $25,427  earmarked  for  the  poor.  In 
New  York  City,  a  woman  lawyer  is  getting 
$500  a  week  as  a  poverty  "consultant.” 
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I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  to  the 
editor  written  by  a  man  in  Pueblo,  Colo., 
whom  I  do  not  know.  It  reads  in  part — ■ 
and  I  believe  this  is  a  rather  interesting 
observation : 

Mr.  Johnson’s  Great  Society  has  now  pro¬ 
vided  project  Head  Start  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  children,  youth  camps  for  their  big 
brothers  and  sisters,  welfare  for  their  par¬ 
ents,  and  now  taxpaid  babysitting  jobs  for 
their  grandparents.  It’s  time  now  that  he 
did  something  for  the  forgotten  group,  the 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Babysitting 

To  the  Editor  : 

It  seems  that  every  time  I  pick  up  a 
newspaper  or  turn  on  the  radio,  there’s  a  new 
and  more  idiotic  scheme  out  of  Washington. 

We’ve  had  all  kinds  of  crazy  ideas  foisted 
off  on  us  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Society, 
but  this  one  is  the  nuttiest  by  far.  Now  Mr. 
Johnson  wants  to  hire  5  million  people  over 
the  age  of  60  years  to  act  as  “companions” 
to  neglected  children  from  poverty-stricken 
homes.  In  other  words,  the  taxpayers  are 
now  being  forced  to  pay  for  5  million  baby¬ 
sitters.  It  used  to  be  that  if  parents  ne¬ 
glected  their  children,  they  were  arrested  and 
taken  into  court  where  they  were  fined  for 
child  neglect.  Now  the  Federal  Government 
sends  around  a  professional  companion  for 
the  children. 

Most  of  these  companions  would  evidently 
be  persons  who  never  worked  enough  in 
their  lives  to  qualify  for  social  security.  If 
they  are  on  social  security  and  need  more 
money,  then  I  say  it’s  time  to  cut  out  all  the 
other  Socialist  hogwash  like  medicare  which 
Johnson  has  tacked  onto  social  security,  and 
start  paying  these  people  the  money  they 
were  supposed  to  get  under  the  original  so¬ 
cial  security  law.  But  taxpaid  nursemaids — 
ugh. 

Almost  20  years  ago,  John  T.  Flynn  wrote 
a  book,  “The  Road  Ahead,”  in  which  he  made 
the  statement  that  the  Communists  en¬ 
courage  our  spending  programs  because  the 
sooner  we  spend  ourselves  into  bankruptcy, 
the  sooner  they  can  take  over.  Mr.  Johnson 
is  well  on  the  way  toward  their  goal. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  Great  Society  has  now  pro¬ 
vided  Project  Head  Start  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  children,  youth  camps  for  their  big 
brothers  and  sisters,  welfare  for  their  par¬ 
ents,  and  now  taxpaid  babysitting  jobs  for 
their  grandparents.  It’s  time  now  that  he 
did  something  for  the  forgotten  group,  the 
taxpayer.  Oh,  I  forgot,  he  does  have  a  nice 
gift  for  us — eventual  bankruptcy  in  the  name 
of  service  to  suffering  humanity  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Robert  Egnor. 

Pueblo. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  August  21,  we 
had  a  very  difficult  situation  crop  up  in 
the  Breckenridge,  Ky„  area  youth  camp. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  two  articles  from 
Morganfield,  Ky.,  dated  August  21,  com¬ 
piled  from  UPI  and  AP  dispatches.  In 
brief,  they  show  that  the  camp  was  be¬ 
ing  operated  by  a  group  of  “hoods”  from 
beginning  to  end,  at  taxpayer’s  expense, 
many  people  were  being  beaten  up  and 
physically  assaulted,  and  many  were 
leaving  in  fear  of  their  lives. 

The  article  reads  in  part : 

Morganfield,  Ky.,  August  21. — Hundreds 
of  youths,  who  had  come  to  a  nearby  Fed¬ 
eral  Job  Corps  center,  with  hopes  high,  left 
it  today,  driven  by  fear. 


“They  [hoodlums]  threatened  to  kill  me 
three  different  times,”  said  Gilbert  Blanken¬ 
ship,  18,  of  Jamestown,  Ky.,  as  he  boarded  a 
bus  to  leave. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  these  two  articles  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Riot  Fear  Drives  Youths  From  Job  Corps 
Center 

Morganfield,  Ky.,  August  21. — Hundreds 
of  youths,  who  had  come  to  a  nearby  Fed¬ 
eral  Job  Corps  Center  with  hopes  high,  left 
it  today,  driven  by  fear. 

“They  (hoodlums)  threatened  to  kill  me 
three  different  times,”  said  Gilbert  Blanken¬ 
ship,  18,  of  Jamestown,  Ky.,  as  he  boarded  a 
bus  to  leave. 

About  150  poured  out  of  the  center  at 
Camp  Breckinridge  last  night,  along  with 
most  of  the  teaching  staff,  after  a  3 -hour 
riot  in  which  10  were  injured.  Another 
100  left  today  and  more  were  expected  to 
leave. 

OVER  500  INVOLVED 

Up  to  500  of  the  650  white  and  Negro 
youths  at  the  center  were  involved  in  the 
rioting.  State  troopers,  FBI  agents,  and  U.S. 
marshals  remained  near  the  center  today. 

Seven  youths  were  arrested  for  drunken¬ 
ness  and  brought  before  a  magistrate  in 
Owensboro,  who  dismissed  the  charges  at 
the  request  of  Job  Corps  officials. 

Blankenship  said,  “There  were  eight  guys 
(Negroes)  in  my  dorm  who  threatened  to  kill 
me.  I’m  leaving  here  until  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  come  back.” 

"don’t  do  nothing” 

Blankenship  said  his  locker  was  broken 
into  and  clothing  and  money  were  stolen. 
Ralph  Allen,  18,  of  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  an¬ 
other  who  is  leaving,  also  said  his  locker  had 
been  broken  into  and  clothing  and  money 
taken. 

“If  the  officials  here  had  taken  a  stand 
before  this  would  never  have  happened,”  Al¬ 
len  said.  “They  were  always  giving  these 
guys  a  second  chance.” 

A  Negro  youth  from  New  York,  who  did 
not  wish  to  be  identified,  said: 

“Man,  we  don’t  do  nothing  here.  That’s 
the  trouble.  I  want  to  be  a  mechanic  but 
they  say  there’s  no  room  in  the  mechanics 
class.  Man,  there’s  nothing  to  do  here.” 

Job  Corps  officials  put  up  some  of  the 
trainees  in  an  Evansville,  Ind.,  hotel  in  hopes 
they  would  return  later. 

appeal  by  mayor 

Morganfield  Mayor  J.  Earl  Bell  appealed  to 
center  officials  to  rid  the  corps  of  “the 
racketeering  and  hoodlum  element”  before  it 
happens  again. 

“They  have  got  to  operate  that  center  on 
a  basis  where  people  are  not  afraid  to  go 
there  to  work,”  Bell  said.  “I’m  in  favor  of 
the  Job  Corps.  There  are  some  nice  kids 
up  there  but  unless  these  centers  are  prop¬ 
erly  policed  they  have  missed  the  boat.” 

Charles  Singer,  a  member  of  the  security 
guard,  said  the  camp’s  teaching  staff  is  gone. 

“When  you’re  a  resident  and  you  have  40 
students  gang  up  on  you  the  way  they  did, 
well,  you  can  see  why  they’d  want  to  leave,” 
he  said. 


Riot  Drives  Teens  From  Job  Camp 

Morganfield,  Ky. — Hundreds  of  youths, 
who  had  come  to  a  nearby  Federal  Job 
Corps  center  with  hopes  high,  left  it  Satur¬ 
day  driven  by  fear. 

Seven  youths  involved  in  Friday  night’s 
rioting  were  arrested  for  drunkeness  and 
brought  before  a  magistrate  in  Owensboro, 
who  dismissed  the  charges  at  the  request  of 
Job  Corps  officials. 

About  150  corpsmen  poured  out  of  the 
center  at  Camp  Breckinridge  Friday  night, 


along  with  most  of  the  teaching  staff,  after 
a  3-hour  riot  in  which  10  were  injured. 
Another  100  left  Saturday  and  more  were 
expected  to  leave. 

Up  to  500  of  the  650  white  and  Negro  youths 
at  the  center  were  involved  in  the  rioting. 
State  troopers,  FBI  agents  and  U.S.  mar¬ 
shals  remained  near  the  center  Saturday. 

Purpose  of  the  $10.7-million  center,  part 
of  the  U.S.  war  on  poverty,  is  to  train 
disadvantaged  youths  for  10  months  to  a 
year.  Basic  training  includes  3  hours  of  gen¬ 
eral  education  and  3  hours  of  work  experience 
a  day. 

In  nearby  Morganfield,  Ky.,  one  resident 
described  the  center  as  “the  damndest  mess 
you’ve  ever  seen.” 

“It’s  Just  like  a  Sunday  school,”  said  Bob 
Hite,  manager  of  a  Morganfield  radio  station. 
“If  the  kids  do  something,  they  (the  camp 
officials)  say,  ‘now  if  you  boys  don’t  behave 
we’ll  take  your  pie  away.’  ” 

Six  angry  young  Job  Corps  men  told  their 
story. 

As  the  six  crossed  a  dusty  field  toward  a 
Red  Cross  hut  where  they  would  ask  for 
a  transfer  to  another  Job  Corps  center,  one 
said,  “I  ain’t  going  to  stay  here  and  get 
my  throat  cut.” 

Another  added,  in  reference  to  a  camp  pro¬ 
tection  racket,  “After  I  got  off  the  bus”  (on 
his  return  from  a  weekend  trip)  “they  ask  me 
if  I  had  any  life  insurance,  and  I  said  ‘Hell, 

no.’  ” 

Another  student  told  of  watching  a  beat¬ 
ing  in  the  messhall  Wednesday:  “They  just 
took  his  head,  pushed  it  in  a  plate  of  food, 
then  stomped  his  face  in.” 

One  boy  said  he  told  a  camp  official  Thurs¬ 
day  night  there  was  trouble  brewing  at  the 
camp.  “They  didn’t  do  nothin’,”  the  boy 
said. 

Most  of  the  camp’s  boys  are  staying  in 
motels  and  hotels.  The  six  boys  said  their 
stay  at  a  hotel  last  night  was  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

They  said  the  riot  sources  were : 

The  protection  racket  which  the  six  boys 
said  was  “nipped  in  the  bud"  in  their  dorm 
area  but  may  have  continued  elsewhere. 

The  boys  said  they  were  forced  to  pay 
$13.50  a  month — one-half  of  their  monthly 
take-home  salary — in  return  for  “life  in¬ 
surance”  to  avoid  beatings. 

A  civil  rights  demonstration  August  13 
triggered  by  Negro  comedian  Dick  Gregory, 
who  claimed  the  camp  hired  only  persons 
with  college  degrees.  Some  students  felt 
that  charges  of  discrimination  in  hiring  were 
false  and  staged  a  counterdemonstration. 

Rioting  in  Los  Angeles,  creating  fear  be¬ 
tween  races. 

Dissatisfaction  among  students.  Said  one 
of  the  six:  “I’ve  been  here  2  months  and. 
I’ve  been  to  all  the  classes  and  haven’t 
learned  a  damn  thing.” 

The  six  were  Philip  Lefferman,  16,  New 
York  City;  Larry  David,  18,  Athens,  Ga.;  Ron¬ 
nie  Stone,  16,  Marietta,  Ga.;  Edward  Mat¬ 
tock,  17,  Beckley,  W.  Va.;  Antoine  Monette, 
20,  Los  Angeles,  and  Harvey  Bunker,  21,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

A  mob  of  about  75  attacked  a  firetruck 
they  apparently  thought  was  coming  to  set¬ 
tle  Friday's  fighting  which  began  between 
swirling  knots  of  people,  said  Seymour  Bry¬ 
son,  director  of  student  security. 

It  was  determined  later  that  the  firetruck 
had  arrived  because  of  a  false  alarm. 

Ten  Job  Corpsmen  were  treated  at  a  camp 
hospital.  Most  of  them  had  stab  wounds, 
many  had  cuts  and  bruises,  authorities  said. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  interesting  feature  that  one  of  the 
first  things  that  happened  in  the  war 
on  poverty,  one  of  the  first  programs 
that  was  announced,  was  reported  last 
October  in  Time  magazine,  in  January, 
that  in  the  administration’s  opening 
salvo  on  poverty  spending  last  month. 
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“one  project,  for  example,  was  a  $25,000 
loan  to  a  fruitcake  manufacturer  in 
Lafayette,  La.”  The  magazine  comment¬ 
ed  further,  “Standards  certainly  must 
have  been  flexible.” 

Let  me  say,  with  all  due  deference,  that 
every  bit  of  factual  information  which 
we  have  received  from  beginning  to  end 
points  up  one  problem  after  another  of 
this  kind. 

Here  is  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  June  2,  1965,  with 
a  St.  Louis  dateline,  dealing  with  the 
problems  that  the  mayors  of  our  towns 
have  been  having.  Again  I  should  like 
to  quote: 

A  group  of  angry  big-city  mayors  failed 
today  in  a  move  to  get  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  to  back  their  charge  that  the 
Federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was 
“trying  to  wreck  local  government  by  setting 
the  poor  against  city  hall.” 

The  controversy  was  shifted  to  the  poli¬ 
tically  less  exposed  channel  of  private  con¬ 
sultation  with  Vice  President  Humphrey. 

A  strongly  worded  resolution — accusing 
administrators  of  the  Federal  antipoverty 
program  of  creating  tensions  among  the  poor 
against  mayors  and  of  “fostering  class  strug¬ 
gle”  against  city  administrations — was  bot¬ 
tled  up  today  in  the  resolutions  committee. 

The  resolution  was  drafted  by  Mayors  John 
F.  Shelley  of  San  Francisco  and  Samuel  W. 
Yorty  of  Los  Angeles,  both  Democrats.  It 
had  seemed  almost  certain  of  passage  by  the 
conference  at  a  final  plenary  session  tomor¬ 
row. 

Mr.  Shelley  said  he  had  been  urged  by 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago,  who  is 
not  at  the  conference,  to  “make  the  resolu¬ 
tion  even  stronger.” 

In  Syracuse,  Mayor  Walsh  said,  federally 
financed  antipoverty  workers  refer  to  city  of¬ 
ficials  as  “the  enemy.”  He  said  the  poor 
in  Syracuse  “are  being  urged  to  storm  city 
hall.” 

Mayor  Shelley  read  to  the  committee  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity’s  “Community  Action  Agency  Work¬ 
book,”  published  last  March  under  the  name 
of  Theodore  M.  Berry,  the  agency’s  director 
of  community  action  programs.  The  book 
stressed  the  importance  of  "organizing  low- 
income  residents  for  political  effectiveness.” 

Mayor  Shelley  said  the  Federal  agency’s 
insistence  that  “the  poor  must  dominate 
this  thing”  would  have  the  effect  of  “wreck¬ 
ing  the  program”  by  removing  it  from  the 
control  of  elected  city  officials  “who  are 
responsible  to  the  taxpayers.” 

“Look,”  he  said.  "I’m  a  liberal.  I  was 
poor.  I  came  out  of  the  labor  movement. 
I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  what  they 
are  trying  to  do.  But  they  are  saying  that 
we  can  have  no  voice  in  the  control  of  ex¬ 
penditures  (by  local  governments)  that  will 
be  10  percent  of  the  program  this  year  and 
50  percent  next  year.  That  creates  a  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  no  local  government  can 
exist.” 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur¬ 
dick  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  now 
discussing  that  aspect  of  the  program 
with  respect  to  which  I  stated,  when 
the  bill  was  originally  before  the  Senate : 

In  my  whole  political  career,  I  have  never 
seen  a  program  so  loaded  with  the  ability 
of  political  manipulation  and  deviousness. 


I  believe  that  rather  accurately  de¬ 
scribes  what  can  be  done  politically  un¬ 
der  the  types  of  organizations  which  are 
substituted  for  the  performance  of  func¬ 
tions  which  properly  belong  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  does  not  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  We  wel¬ 
comed  his  support  in  the  original  debate 
on  the  bill.  He  was  extremely  effective 
in  presenting  his  ideas,  thoughts,  and 
rationale  on  the  subject.  But,  as  he 
knows,  the  Hatch  Act  amendment  which 
was  in  the  bill,  and  which  would  have 
helped  as  an  effective  weapon  in  trying 
to  keep  out  politics,  was  eliminated  by 
the  conference  committee,  even  though 
the  possibility  of  eliminating  it  was  never 
even  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
number  of  other  articles,  a  whole  series 
of  papers  from  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  the  Arizona  Republic, 
the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  and  a  variety 
of  other  newspapers,  all  of  which  have 
been  referred  to  prior  to  this  time  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin]  ,  on  the  problems  they  have  been 
having  in  Arizona  with  the  programs 
which  have  been  initiated  there. 
Frankly,  they  depict  one  horror  after 
another.  There  are  accounts  of  recently 
released  convicts  running  the  program. 
The  fact  is,  they  cannot  find  any  ra¬ 
tionale  or  motivation  for  the  people  they 
are  placing  in  these  camps. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  entertained,  and 
I  believe  other  Senators  might  be  enter¬ 
tained  also,  by  the  report  of  June  11 
in  the  Arizona  Republic,  as  follows: 

Boys  recruited  for  the  Job  Corps  may  elect 
to  go  home  when  they  please  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  required  to  provide  transporta¬ 
tion. 

The  other  day,  at  the  Winslow  camp,  an 
eastern  boy  arrived  and  almost  immediately 
asked  to  return  home.  Why? 

“I  can’t  wait  to  get  back  on  that  Jet  air¬ 
plane,”  he  said.  "That’s  the  most  fun  I 
ever  had  in  my  life.” 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  boy  being 
taken  out  to  Arizona  at  Government  ex¬ 
pense.  He  went  to  Winslow  and  soon 
came  back  at  taxpayers’  expense  merely 
to  enjoy  another  airplane  ride. 

It  does  not  strike  me  that  this  is  doing 
much  about  the  poverty  program  as 
such. 

Here  is  another  one: 

Poverty  Program  Money  To  Develop  Rock 
and  Roll  Groups 

Latest  announcement  from  the  “Nothing- 
May-Surprise-You-Department”  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  program :  A  program  to  use  Federal  pov¬ 
erty  funds  to  develop  rock  and  roll  choral 
groups  was  announced  in  Chicago  July  19  by 
Denton  J.  Brooks,  Jr.,  executive  director  of 
the  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Opportu¬ 
nity. 

Mr.  Brooks  said  development  of  rock  and 
roll  groups  has  "cultural  implications  but 
also  a  definite  economic  effect  in  the  war  on 
poverty  because  it  will  give  Jobs  to  persons 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  Jobs.” 

Perhaps  this  is  a  useful  endeavor.  I 
do  not  know.  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  something  on  which  general 
tax  funds  should  be  spent. 

All  kinds  of  groups  want  to  promote 
rock  and  roll,  but  the  idea  of  spending 
Federal  funds  on  it  is  beyond  me. 


Here  is  another  article,  dated  July  23, 
1965,  from  the  Denver  Post: 

Three  of  five  Job  Corpsmen  in  San  Marcos, 
Tex.,  charged  with  felonies  in  the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  two  airmen,  returned  to  the  Job  cen¬ 
ter  after  being  released  from  Jail  on  a  habeas 
corpus  writ. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  fellows  who  did 
not  like  sitting  in  the  camp.  They  went 
out  on  the  town  and  shot  two  airmen, 
were  released,  and  returned  to  the  Job 
Corps  camp. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  in  August  of  this  year,  did  a  kind 
of  lineup  of  some  of  the  problems. 

I  am  reciting  incidents  from  various 
areas  of  the  country  to  try  to  indicate 
to  the  Senate  the  kind  of  problems  we 
have  run  into. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  reported : 

In  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  a  local  teacher  de¬ 
scribed  a  Federal  grant  of  $188,000  in  nearby 
Willow  Run  village  as  “a  fraud  and  a  dis¬ 
grace.”  One  antipoverty  project  planned 
was  a  weight-losing  class  for  women  who 
were  told  “now  that  summer’s  coming  on, 
don’t  fry  in  your  own  fat.” 

It  is  inconceivable  that  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  Federal  funds  for  that. 

The  next  item  relates  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  about  which  we  heard  a  great 
deal  before : 

The  Job  Corps  Director  has  resigned.  Of 
the  270  young  girls  training  at  the  Center, 
90  percent  were  school  dropouts. 

Blaming  the  Federal  Government  for  not 
screening  the  candidates  properly,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  said  one  girl  arrived  emotionally  ill,  an¬ 
other  5  months  pregnant.  Six  girls  were 
kicked  out  for  drunkenness,  several  refused 
to  obey  regulations:  20  more  left  because 
they  weren’t  "motivated.” 

In  New  York  City — and  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  present — 

The  22-year-old  neighborhood  investigator 
in  Harlem  was  charged  with  the  stabbing 
(fatal)  of  a  16-year-old  white  boy.  The  in¬ 
vestigator  was  on  the  Federal  payroll  for 
$36.50  a  week,  checking  on  neighborhood 
poverty  complaints.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  member  of  a  gang  of  rowdies  known 
as  the  Barbarian  Knights. 

So  the  first  three  States  involved  that 
I  have  mentioned  are  Michigan,  Florida, 
and  New  York.  The  report  goes  on.  It 
does  not  stop  there.  It  covers  all  areas 
of  the  country. 

Lewiston,  Calif. — Citizens  complain  that 
they  are  being  terrorized  by  volunteers 
at  the  local  Job  Corps  Center.  Residents 
were  told  that  no  young  volunteer  with  a 
criminal  record  would  come  to  the  Center. 
“Now  we  learn  that  parolees  are  being  sent 
here  and  that  there  is  almost  no  supervi¬ 
sion,”  said  one  Lewiston  city  official.  (A  Job 
Corps  official  said  the  “rules  got  changed — 
at  the  Presidential  level.”) 

The  next  one  is  from  Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Community  action  program  officials  had 
allowed  $45,000  to  rent  meeting  rooms  when, 
as  Congressman  William  H.  Harsha,  Repub¬ 
lican,  of  Ohio,  reported,  “There  is  plenty  of 
free  space  they  could  use.”  The  money  is 
now  being  held  up,  pending  investigation. 

I  do  not  happen  to  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  with  respect  to  that. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  where  was  the  rock- 
and-roll  program? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  HI. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  is  a  part 
of  an  economic  opportunity  program  on 
which  the  taxpayers’  money  is  being 
spent? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  was  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  the  taxpayers’  money  was 
being  spent  to  teach  how  weight  can  be 
reduced?  Was  that  in  Ypsilanti? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes;  that  was  in 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Those  programs  are 
now  a  part  of  the  general  laws? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct — 
the  so-called  poverty  program. 

The  next  item  mentioned  in  this  report 
refers  to  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  local  Project  Head-Start  has  a  $1,- 
094,000  budget  for  a  preschool  center.  Fully 
two-thirds  of  that  budget  is  going  for  salaries 
of  administrators,  consultants,  coordinators, 
teachers,  aids,  office  help. 

Here  is  one  from  Gum  Springs,  Va. : 

Citizens  are  up  in  arms  over  a  $74,000 
local  poverty  budget.  Of  that  budget,  $56,722 
is  going  for  salaries  for  the  staff. 

Then  we  get  down  to  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Public  Health  Service,  with  a  budget 
of  $2  billion  per  year,  has  wide-ranging 
health  programs  for  the  general  public 
throughout  the  United  States.  But  poverty 
program  officials  aren’t  satisfied.  They  are 
launching  their  own  health  service  in  the 
form  of  nursery  school  setup,  complete 
with  medical,  dental,  and  eye  benefits.  Cost¬ 
ing  initially  $17  million  a  year,  it  will  zoom 
shortly  to  $150  million  annually.  Obviously 
it  will  compete  with  the  existing  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  one  I  have  just  referred  to  relates 
to  Washington,  D.C.  The  next  one  re¬ 
lates  to  New  York  City.  It  is  reported 
that: 

The  powerful  United  Federation  of  Teach¬ 
ers  has  forced  local  poverty  officials  to  pay 
$8  to  $9.20  per  hour  to  summer  nursery 
school  teachers. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y.,  blast  by  Mayor  Walsh. 

There  is  another  program  going  on  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed. 

Poverty  officials  admitted  paying  $87,000 
to  a  private  research  group  “to  compile  a 
catalog  of  more  than  170  Federal  programs — 
in  addition  to  those  set  up  by  the  antipov¬ 
erty  program — which  helps  the  poor. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  reported  the 
catalog  is  thicker  than  New  York’s  Manhat¬ 
tan  phone  book. 

So  far  we  have  included  the  States  of 
Michigan,  New  York,  Florida,  California, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Virginia,  and  Washington, 
D.C.  The  areas  I  mentioned  before  in¬ 
cluded  Kentucky  and  Texas.  I  know 
that  there  have  been  problems  in  my  own 
State  of  Colorado. 

The  Washington  Post  had  this  to  say 
when  we  passed  the  bill  in  August.  This 
article  appeared  on  August  23: 

Mounting  concern  across  the  country  that 
the  war  on  poverty  has  yet  to  establish  an 
effective  beachhead  was  ignored  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  where  administration  forces  crushed 
opposition  61  to  29  and  passed  a  1-year,  $1.65 
billion  extension  of  the  program. 


The  time  has  come  to  throw  away  the 
quantitative  yardstick  and  the  tub-thumping 
press  release  that  tells  only  how  much  or 
how  many  or  how  big,  and  to  concentrate  on 
how  effective,  how  lasting  is  the  war  to  help 
people  lift  themselves  above  poverty  and 
stay  there. 

I  was  really  interested  in  my  own 
State.  I  believe  I  previously  placed  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Denver  Post  which  referred 
to  one  of  the  centers  of  the  Job  Corps 
in  western  Colorado  and  stated  that  it 
had  really  fc.en  successful.  When  one 
read  below  the  headlines  he  learned  that 
one-fourth  of  those  who  had  gone  out 
there  at  the  Government’s  expense  had 
already  left  the  camp  after  they  had 
been  there  for  only  2  weeks.  This  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a  successful  camp. 
I  have  some  more  examples  of  what  went 
on  in  Colorado. 

Here  is  an  article  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  dated  September  2,  1965, 
in  regard  to  the  new  head  of  the  Denver 
war  on  poverty.  He  was  elected  by  a 
ll-to-7  margin  after  a  secret  ballot  and 
after  a  motion  to  postpone  the  election 
another  month  had  been  beaten  down, 
8  to  7.  The  new  director  is  a  fellow  that 
I  know  from  my  home  State,  and  is  an 
able  person. 

But  once  again  the  political  situation, 
largely  within  the  Democratic  Party,  has 
created  such  a  force  they  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  anything  done  that  meets 
with  the  approval  of  Washington.  That 
is  why  when  this  gentleman,  whose  name 
is  Corky  Gonzales,  and  incidentally  a 
fine  guy,  was  elected.  One  of  the  first 
things  done  was  to  fire  the  executive  di¬ 
rector.  They  have  not  yet  found  a  new 
one. 

Here  is  the  comment  made  by  another 
director  of  the  Denver  war  on  poverty. 
This  comes  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  of  September  3,  1965.  He  said  that 
the  local  program  can  work  despite  the 
current  internal  bickering  hampering 
achievement: 

Herick  Roth,  president  of  the  Colorado 
Labor  Council,  said  possibilities  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  are  excellent. 

Speaking  to  the  Young  Democrats  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Roth  claimed  the  issue  is  who  shall  be 
the  local  spokesman  and  through  whose  eyes 
poverty  seen. 

“We  can  take  some  progressive  steps  while 
we’re  fighting  these  petty  battles,”  he  pre¬ 
dicted. 

When  he  got  through  he  said,  “I  trust 
it  will  not  be  a  boondoggle.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  these  two  articles  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Corky  Gonzales  Elected  Head  op  Denver’s 
War  on  Poverty 
(By  Fritz  Lalendorf) 

Rudolph  (Corky)  Gonzales,  former  bail 
bondsman  and  professional  boxer,  is  the  new 
general  of  Denver’s  war  on  poverty. 

He  was  elected  Wednesday  as  chairman  of 
the  Denver  war  on  poverty  board  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Dr.  James  Galvin,  who  resigned  the  top 
post  because  of  friction  with  several  of  his 
coworkers.  Galvin  will  remain  on  the  board. 

Gonzales  won  by  an  ll-to-7  margin  after  a 
secret  ballot  and  after  a  motion  to  postpone 


the  election  another  month  had  been  beaten 
down  8-to-7. 

The  board  has  been  racked  by  dissension 
for  the  past  2  months  since  Mayor  Curri- 
gan  publicly  called  for  the  removal  of  then 
Executive  Director  Robert  E.  Allen  for  alleged 
ineffective  leadership. 

Allen  has  since  been  demoted  to  community 
relations  director,  although  he  is  serving  as 
acting  executive  director  until  a  successor  is 
chosen. 

The  local  program  has  bogged  down  amid 
personality  clashes  and  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  how  the  program  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  and  which  way  it  should  move. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) 
in  Washington  has  been  slow  to  approve 
needed  poverty  funds  until  the  leadership 
hassle  is  straightened  out  and  the  program 
is  revitalized. 

Only  19  of  the  33  board  members  were  on 
hand  for  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
Wednesday  night. 

Gonzales,  37,  is  director  of  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Youth  Corps  program,  a  part  of  the  war 
on  poverty. 

His  salary  in  that  job  is  $9,636  a  year.  The 
chairman  of  the  Denver  war  on  poverty 
board  is  a  nonpaying  position. 

William  Blackburn,  an  oil  executive  and 
chairman  of  the  nominating  committee,  re¬ 
ported  the  committee  favored  Walter  E.  Em¬ 
ery.  president  of  the  Bank  of  Denver,  for  the 
top  post. 

The  vote  was  4  to  1,  he  said,  with  Mrs. 
Mary  Chavez,  board  member  representing 
“the  disadvantaged  community,”  opposed. 

Mrs.  Chavez  said  she  believed  Emery  would 
be  unable  to  communicate  with  residents 
of  poverty  areas. 

Blackburn  quoted  Emery  as  saying  he 
would  be  unwilling  to  serve  as  chairman  if 
there  were  opposition  to  his  election,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  encourage  board  unity  rather  than 
disunity. 

Then  followed  a  motion  to  postpone  the 
election  until  the  nominating  committee 
could  talk  it  over. 

TRIGGERS  BLAST 

That  triggered  a  blast  from  Herrick  Roth, 
president  of  the  Colorado  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO,  who  has  been  leading  the  fight  to 
get  the  program  off  dead  center. 

“How  long  do  we  intend  to  bicker  on  and 
on  about  this?”  he  asked.  “Caution  has  been 
part  of  our  problems  with  this  program.” 

Further  postponements,  he  said,  means 
the  war  on  poverty  “does  not  go  forward  for 
a  while.” 

The  8-7  vote  closely  followed  economic 
lines  with  the  so-called  disadvantaged  rep¬ 
resentatives  prevailing  over  the  other  board 
members.  Emery,  however,  abstained  from 
the  balloting. 

After  Gonzales  was  nominated  by  Mrs. 
Chavez,  Mrs.  Lloyd  M.  Joshel  said  the  board 
should  dissolve  itself  and  start  all  over  again. 

“The  board  is  badly  split,”  she  said,  “in 
I  don’t  know  how  many  ways.” 

She  suggested  appointing  a  chairman 
from  outside  the  board  “who  might  be  able 
to  pull  these  patches  together.” 

Attorney  A.  Edgar  Benton  called  it  “a  sad 
commentary”  that  a  community  of  500,000 
people  could  not  find  someone  willing  and 
able  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  running 
the  war  on  poverty  program. 

He  announced  he  would  vote  against  Gon¬ 
zales  “simply  because  I  don’t  think  he’s 
qualified.” 

After  the  election  Gonzales  said  he  did 
not  intend  to  get  involved  in  “politics  behind 
closed  doors.” 

“I  don’t  say  that  I  know  everything  there 
is  to  know  but  I  can  learn,”  he  declared.  “I 
do  know  that  we  must  help  the  poor  people.’ 

COMPLETE  SHAKEDP 

The  board  has  approved  a  complete  struc¬ 
tural  shakeup,  revamping  the  administrative 
hierarchy  from  top  to  bottom. 
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The  executive  director  will  oversee  six  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  community  relations,  edu¬ 
cation,  employment  and  training,  health, 
home  management  and  research  and  analysis. 

The  divisions  will  be  staffed  by  board 
members  plus  professional  outsiders  subject 
to  board  approval. 

Poverty  Fighter  Exudes  Confidence 

A  director  of  the  Denver  War  on  Poverty 
(DWOP)  board  said  Thursday  the  local  pro¬ 
gram  can  work  despite  the  current  internal 
bickering  hampering  achievements. 

Herrick  Roth,  president  of  the  Colorado 
Labor  Council,  said  possibilities  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  are  excellent. 

Speaking  to  the  Young  Democrats  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Roth  claimed  the  issue  is  who  shall  be 
the  local  spokesman  and  through  whose  eyes 
is  poverty  seen. 

“We  can  take  some  progressive  steps  while 
we’re  fighting  these  petty  battles,”  he  pre¬ 
dicted. 

MIDDLE  GROUND 

The  labor  leader  claimed  the  Denver  board, 
under  fire  for  its  ineffectiveness,  is  neither 
far  behind  nor  far  ahead  of  other  communi¬ 
ties. 

He  said  the  poverty  representatives  on  the 
board  don’t  know  what  their  role  is  and 
neither  does  the  "power  structure.” 

"In  fact,”  he  said,  “the  power  structure 
probably  has  less  understanding.” 

He  said  the  current  board  hassle  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  poverty  people  being  hampered  by 
the  “society  people  who  know  how  to  run 
boards.” 

He  said  all  the  haggling  is  going  on  amid 
the  power  structure  and  not  the  so-called 
disadvantaged  board  members  who  are 
continually  being  talked  down  to. 

“I  have  been  critical  of  the  power  struc¬ 
ture,”  Roth  conceded,  “because  I  don’t  like 
to  see  this  bulldozing  going  on.” 

FINDING  A  TRUST 

Roth  said  the  election  of  Rudolph  (Corky) 
Gonzales,  a  representative  of  the  Spanish- 
American  community,  as  board  chairman 
Wednesday  night  amounted  to  “finding  a 
trust.” 

“If  we  walk  away  from  Corky  we  will  be 
doing  him  and  the  war  on  poverty  a  disserv¬ 
ice,”  he  declared. 

Roth  said  he  was  sure  the  board,  despite 
the  division  in  leadership,  was  united  in 
wanting  to  move  ahead  with  the  program. 

Nationally,  he  said  the  Johnson  adminis¬ 
tration  "may  hang  its  hat  or  lose  it”  on  the 
antipoverty  war. 

“I  trust  it  will  not  be  a  boondoggle,”  he 
added. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Here  is  an  editorial 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  headed 
“Boondoggle.”  “I  trust  it  will  not  be  a 
boondoggle,”  Herrick  Roth  said. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  said  very 
pungently: 

We  certainly  trust  so,  too,  but  we  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  nothing  in  the  record  so  far  gives 
us  much  cheer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Boondoggle? 

Herrick  Roth  in  commenting  on  the  strife- 
ridden  organization  of  the  Denver  War  on 
Poverty,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  expressed 
this  hope: 

"I  trust  it  will  not  be  a  boondoggle." 

We  certainly  trust  so,  too.  But  we  must 
admit  that  nothing  in  the  record  so  far  gives 
us  much  cheer. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thought  I  was 
through  the  parade  of  horrors  on  this 
matter  until  I  got  a  new  one  the  other 
day.  Here  is  one  dated  September  7 
from  the  Dixon  Evening  Telegraph  in 
Dixon,  Ill.  It  is  an  editorial  entitled 
“The  War  on  Poverty  Invades  Lee 
County,  HI.” 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Dixon  (HI.)  Evening  Telegraph, 
Sept.  7,  1965] 

The  War  on  Poverty  Invades  Lee  County, 
III. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  to  be  fought  on 
home  grounds  in  Lee,  Ogle,  and  Whiteside 
Counties,  three  of  the  most  prosperous  farm¬ 
ing  and  industrial  counties  in  northwestern 
Illinois. 

A  great  number  of  the  citizens  of  our  com¬ 
munity  are  aghast  and  utterly  disgusted 
after  reading  in  this  newspaper  of  the  press 
conference  called  by  Rev.  Alden  R.  Hickman, 
assistant  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Dixon.  It  has  been  reported  that 
this  committee  is  a  self-appointed,  self-per¬ 
petuating  group  controlled  by  about  10  per¬ 
sons.  None  of  these  persons  are  respon¬ 
sible  to  county  or  city  voters. 

At  this  meeting  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hick¬ 
man  announced  that  he  and  his  group  that 
he  calls  the  Tri-County  Opportunities  Coun¬ 
cil  (TCOC)  has  requested  a  grant  from  the 
Federal  Government  of  more  than  $38,000 
“to  finance  a  study  which  will  determine  the 
extent  and  nature  of  poverty  in  the  Lee- 
Ogle-Whiteside  Counties  area.” 

If  approved  by  the  Government  the  grant 
will  be  used  specifically  to  “discover  incidents 
of  poverty,  resources  available,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  eliminating  or  alleviating  pov¬ 
erty  in  this  area”  *  *  *  said  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Hickman.  Budget  information  released 
at  this  press  conference  specified  that  the 
program  director  will  receive  $10,200  a  year. 
Two  assistant  directors  will  receive  $7,200 
each.  The  remainder  left  in  the  budget  sal¬ 
ary  allotments  will  be  used  for  secretarial 
salaries  and  for  neighborhood  aids  what¬ 
ever  that  means,  and  these  are  the  ones  he 
says  will  benefit.  Also  included  is  travel 
expense  of  $7,200  and  $1,800  for  consultants 
who  are  supposed  to  evaluate  the  completed 
survey.  Then  there  is  allotted  $1,950  for 
office  rent,  $2,000  for  supplies  and  postage 
and  $1,300  for  equipment  rental. 

We  can  think  of  better  initials  to  be  used 
for  the  Great  Society  than  TCOC.  We  sug¬ 
gest  they  change  their  name  to  the  “Pay- 
rollers  Everlasting  Utopia”  and  call  it  by  its 
initials  (PEU)  which  would  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  because  of  this  senseless  squandering 
of  Federal  funds  just  to  put  a  few  people  on 
the  payroll. 

We  were  informed  by  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  that  Reverend  Hick¬ 
man’s  coming  to  Dixon  and  the  church  was 
contingent  upon  his  being  on  this  boon¬ 
doggle  payroll  at  $10,200  salary.  If  this 
information  is  incorrect  we  will  be  happy  to 
correct  same. 

If  this  committee,  whoever  they  are,  will 
come  to  us  or  any  number  of  people  in  our 
community  we  will  tell  them  why  we  think 
some  people  have  less  than  others — we  will 
tell  them  for  free  and  save  taxpayers  $38,000. 

We  will  even  throw  in  something  as  a 
bonus  and  for  free — we  will  tell  why  some 
people  have  more  than  others  in  case  these 
men  are  planning  to  spend  taxpayers’  money 
in  the  future  to  find  out  why  seme  people 
have  made  money  and  saved  it. 
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We  are  sure  that  almost  everyone  has  com¬ 
passion  for  people  who  are  unfortunate  be¬ 
cause  of  reasons  of  sickness  or  of  something 
beyond  their  control.  Our  county  board  of 
supervisors  has  a  setup  that  has  been  in  force 
for  years  to  take  up  and  care  for  hardship 
cases. 

We  have  a  suggestion.  If  these  men  are  so 
willing  to  get  this  $38,000  and  use  it  we 
would  like  to  be  so  bold  as  to  say — get  it  and 
give  it  to  those  who  need  it  but  do  it  through 
the  county  supervisors  and  township  men 
who  are  already  set  up  and  have  been  doing 
this  over  many  years.  Let’s  not  pay  it  out 
in  fat  salaries  for  a  favored  few. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  effect  what  is 
said  here  is  that  the  Tri-County  Oppor¬ 
tunities  Council  requested  a  grant  from 
the  Federal  Government  of  more  than 
$38,000  to  finance  a  study  which  will 
determine  the  extent  and  nature  of  pov¬ 
erty  in  the  Lee-Ogle- Whiteside  Coun¬ 
ties  area. 

The  editorial  starts  out  by  saying  that 
these  three  counties  are  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  farming  and  industrial  counties 
in  northwestern  Illinois. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say  who  is 
going  to  get  the  $38,000.  The  program 
director  will  receive  $10,200  a  year,  the 
two  assistant  directors  will  receive  $7,200 
a  year. 

That  is  $24,600  out  of  the  $38,000. 
The  remainder  left  in  the  budget  salary 
allotments  will  be  used  for  secretarial 
salaries  and  for  neighborhood  aids, 
whatever  that  means,  and  these  are  the 
ones  who  will  benefit. 

Also  included  is  travel  expense  of 
$7,200  and  $1,800  for  consultants  who 
are  supposed  to  evaluate  the  completed 
survey.  Then,  there  is  allotted  $1,950 
for  office  rent,  $2,000  for  supplies  and 
proceeds,  and  $1,300  for  equipment 
rental. 

The  editor  suggests  the  name  be 
changed  from  the  TCOC,  which  is  Try- 
County  Opportunities  Council,  and  that 
it  be  called  PEU,  which  is  Payrollers 
Everlasting  Utopia. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  situation 
is  going  to  be  changed  or  not.  The  edi¬ 
torial  is  dated  September  7,  1965.  I 
presume  it  will. 

The  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  program  went 
through  despite  determined  opposition  of 
everybody  in  the  area. 

Then,  we  have  this  article  of  Septem¬ 
ber  9  from  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
and  an  article  by  Jack  Steele  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News.  The  first  one  is 
dated  September  9,  1965,  and  the  last 
one  is  dated  September  12,  1965.  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Sept  9, 
1965] 

Head  Starters  Startle  Probers:  "Free”  Use 
of  Church,  $532  in  "Rentals” 

Senate  investigators  have  reported  that  a 
Mississippi  Head  Start  project  paid  $100 
rent  to  use  a  bathroom  toilet  in  a  church  for 
8  weeks. 

The  project  also  paid  the  owner  of  the 
church  $10  in  rent  for  use  of  a  garbage  can, 
$100  to  rent  a  sink,  $120  to  use  a  refrigera- 
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tor,  $110  for  a  stove,  and  $92  for  a  carpet 
during  the  same  8-week  period. 

One  of  the  project’s  officials  chartered  a 
twin-engine  plane  for  a  200-mile  flight  to 
address  a  “graduating  class  of  5-  and  6-year- 
old  Head  Start  pupils.  Another  chartered  a 
plane  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  project's 
board  of  directors,  they  said. 

LEFT  HASTILY 

And  when  the  Senate  staff  employees 
started  their  investigation,  bookkeepers  for 
a  New  York  firm  which  had  received  a 
$35,000  contract  to  audit  the  project,  left 
Mississippi  hastily,  taking  the  books  and 
records  with  them. 

These  and  other  alleged  irregularities  in 
the  project’s  operations  have  turned  up  in 
the  course  of  an  investigation  sparked  by 
Senator  John  Stennis,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi. 

Senator  Stennis  is  preparing  a  detailed 
report  to  present  to  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
when  it  considers  the  administration’s  re¬ 
quest  for  $1.5  billion  to  run  the  antipoverty 
program. 

MADE  PUBLIC 

Results  of  the  probe  were  first  made  pub¬ 
lic  in  dispatches  by  Morris  Cunningham, 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal,  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper. 

The  project  involved  is  the  Child  Devel¬ 
opment  Group,  which  was  granted  $1,460,748 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  run 
Head  Start  classes  in  65  Mississippi  com¬ 
munities  this  summer. 

Senator  Stennis  has  charged  that  the  proj¬ 
ect’s  facilities  were  being  used  as  a  “stag¬ 
ing  area”  for  civil  rights  demonstrators 
rather  than  for  their  intended  preschool 
educational  purpose,  and  that  Head  Start 
funds  were  used  to  provide  bail  and  pay  fines 
for  demonstrators. 

FIRST  HAND 

In  late  July,  Senator  Stennis  asked  OEO 
Director  Sargent  Shriver  for  an  accounting 
of  the  child  development  group’s  use  of  Fed¬ 
eral  funds.  When  Mr.  Shriver  reported  his 
accountants  could  find  no  serious  irregulari¬ 
ties,  Senator  Stennis  and  Appropriations 
Committee  Chairman  Carl  Hayden,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Arizona,  sent  committee  investigators 
to  Mississippi  for  a  firsthand  look. 

When  they  arrived  August  26,  they  re¬ 
ported  they  at  first  were  denied  admittance 
to  the  group’s  headquarters.  After  Senators 
Stennis  and  Hayden  protested  to  Mr.  Shriver, 
the  staff  aids  were  let  in  and  staff  accountant 
William  J.  Miller  started  an  audit. 

vanished 

When  he  arrived  to  continue  his  work 
August  30,  the  records  had  vanished  and  so 
had  three  bookkeepers  for  Spokny-Gersten 
Co.,  a  New  York  City  firm  which  had  the 
$35,000  accounting  contract,  investigators 
said. 

The  books  were  later  returned  by  air  ex¬ 
press  from  New  York  but  the  bookkeepers 
never  did  show  up  again,  the  investigators 

said. 

Mr.  Shriver’s  office  later  announced  the 
contract  had  been  canceled  and  the  routine 
auditing  assigned  to  another  New  York  City 
firm,  but  Spokny-Gersten  had  received  nearly 
$27,000  of  the  $35,000  in  advance. 

The  Senate  investigator,  meanwhile,  found 
a  check  had  been  paid  to  the  Reverend  Harry 
Howard,  listed  as  owner  of  St.  Peter's  Baptist 
Church,  Pascagoula,  Miss.  Reverend  Howard 
had  “donated”  use  of  his  church  for  a  Head 
Start  class  for  the  8-week  session,  they 
were  told. 

“free" 

However,  according  to  Mr.  Miller,  an  in¬ 
voice  filed  in  support  of  the  check  revealed 
that  although  use  of  the  church  was  "free,” 
Reverend  Howard  had  been  paid  $100  for  use 


of  a  "bathroom  commode”  (toilet),  $10  for 
use  of  a  garbage  can,  $100  for  use  of  a  sink, 
$120  for  use  of  a  refrigerator,  $110  for  use  of 
a  stove,  and  $92  for  use  of  a  carpet  during  the 
8  weeks. 

OEO  officials  here  said  the  rental  charges 
appeared  to  be  exorbitant — and  if  so,  would 
not  be  alowed.  Presumably,  the  money  can 
be  recovered  either  from  Reverend  Howard 
or  from  Mary  Holmes  Junior  College  of  West 
Point,  Miss.,  official  sponsor  of  the  child  de¬ 
velopment  group. 

The  chartered  air  flights,  investigators  said, 
were  taken  by  the  Reverend  Willie  Brown, 
assistant  director  of  the  group,  who  flew 
from  Jackson  to  Holly  Springs  to  speak  be¬ 
fore  a  Head  Start  graduating  class,  and  by 
Dr.  Tom  Levin,  former  director,  who  flew 
from  Jackson  to  West  Point  for  a  board  of 
directors’  meeting.  Washington  officials  said 
Mr.  Levin’s  flight  was  authorized  as  neces¬ 
sary. 


Abuses  in  Head  Start  Program  Revealed 

(By  Jack  Steele) 

Washington,  September  11. — The  antipov¬ 
erty  program’s  own  audit  of  a  big  Mississippi 
Head  Start  project  disclosed  “questionable 
and  improper”  expenditure  of  portions  of  the 
$1.4  million  in  Federal  funds  poured  into  the 
project. 

Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  made  public  Friday 
night  a  sketchy  summary  of  a  July  31  audit 
report,  which  charged  that  $87,778  in  “ques¬ 
tionable  expenditures”  were  uncovered  at 
this  midway  point  in  the  8-week  program  to 
provide  nursery  schools  for  underprivileged 
children. 

Shriver  made  public  the  audit  summary 
after  Nathan  Cutler,  OEO’s  chief  auditor,  had 
denied  reports  by  Senate  investigators,  which 
were  published  by  Scripps-Howard  newspap¬ 
ers,  of  waste  and  mismanagement  in  the  Head 
Start  project  in  Mississippi. 

Yet  Cutler  himself  stated  in  the  audit 
summary  that  “significant  weaknesses,” 
which  included  possible  conflict  of  interest, 
were  uncovered  by  his  auditors. 

USED  TO  PAY  FINES 

The  OEO  auditors  found  that  $1,129  in 
Head  Start  funds  were  used  to  pay  bail  and 
fines  for  Head  Start  employees  arrested  for 
civil  rights  activities.  They  insisted  all  but 
$329  had  been  recovered. 

Shriver  himself  earlier  admitted  some  OEO 
employees  engaged  in  civil  rights  activities 
“on  their  own  time”  and  added:  “I  hope 
they  do  it.”  He  insisted  they  were  not  inter¬ 
mingling  their  antipovery  and  civil  rights 
activities,  however. 

The  big  issue  of  whether  OEO  paid  high- 
priced  “rentals”  on  such  items  as  a  toilet, 
a  rug,  refrigerators,  and  garbage  cans  in  two 
Negro  churches  in  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  used 
as  Head  Start  centers  was  left  unresolved. 

Cutler  earlier  denied  the  charges — insisting 
that  OEO  had  purchased  these  items. 

After  release  of  the  audit  report.  Cutler 
admitted  that  invoices  found  in  the  files  of 
the  Mississippi  project  covering  these  items 
used  the  word  "rentals.”  But  he  insisted 
this  was  a  mistake. 

SEEK  ADJUSTMENTS 

Cutler  said  OEO  was  trying  to  work  out 
adjustments  in  the  prices  of  these  articles 
rather  than  rip  out  the  toilet  and  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  other  items. 

Investigators  for  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  sent  to  audit  the  project  by 
Senator  John  Stennis,  Democrat,  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  made  the  “rental”  charges  on  the 
basis  of  the  invoices. 

Shriver  refused  to  release  the  full  audit 
report  on  grounds  that  it  was  an  internal 
document  of  OEO  and  might  contain  unsub¬ 
stantiated  charges  involving  some  individ¬ 
uals. 


But  the  audit  summary,  although  all 
specific  charges  were  deleted,  disclosed  evi¬ 
dence  of  wholesale  mismanagement  of  Head 
Start  funds  in  the  Mississippi  project,  which 
was  operated  by  the  Child  Development 
Group  of  Mississippi  from  a  center  at  Ed¬ 
wards,  Miss.,  near  Jackson. 

week  to  correct 

Cutler  considered  the  lack  of  control  over 
the  Federal  funds  so  serious  that  he  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  project  be  curtailed  or 
halted  unless  the  faults  were  corrected  within 
1  week. 

The  report  listed  among  “questionable” 
expenditures : 

Cost  of  teacher  orientation:  $30,710. 

Accounting  and  financial  services:  $35,000. 

Administrative  expenses:  $12,380. 

Printing  agreement:  $7,188. 

Retainer  legal  services:  $2,500. 

The  report  also  charged  the  project  had  vio¬ 
lated  conditions  of  its  grant  by  improper  use 
of  funds,  by  failing  to  identify  the  non-Fed- 
eral  share  (10  percent)  of  its  costs  and  by 
buying  furniture  and  services  before  the 
grant  was  approved. 

CONTROL  LACKING 

It  charged  the  OEO  auditors  had  found  no 
control  over  petty-cash  funds,  accounting 
system  deficiencies,  and  such  mysterious 
other  "weaknesses”  as  “special  bank  account” 
and  “possible  conflict  of  interest.”  These 
were  not  further  explained. 

The  report  stated: 

“Our  audit  indicated  the  existence  of  a 
relatively  lax  and  uncontrolled  system  of 
management  both  at  the  grantee  and  sub¬ 
contractor  levels. 

“Essential  functions  involving  cash  and 
check  disbursements,  purchases,  material 
control,  and  recordkeeping  were  informally 
accomplished  and  inadequately  supervised.” 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  most  of  us 
have  seen  these,  but  this  article  relates  to 
the  Head  Start  program  in  Mississippi 
which  paid  $100  to  rent  a  bathroom  toilet 
in  a  church  for  8  weeks,  and  it  went  into 
details  of  what  was  being  paid  out: 
Scrap  basket  rental,  toilet  rental,  and 
screen  rental,  and  all  of  these  things 
that  are  plain  idiotic  use  of  funds  when 
we  are  trying  to  help  the  poor  in  this 
kind  of  program. 

I  do  not  intend  to  outline  all  of  these 
things  in  order  to  show  the  difficulties  of 
the  program.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
difficulties.  No  program  can  get  started 
in  this  way  without  difficulties  and  with¬ 
out  problems.  We  all  know  that. 

The  point  is,  to  take  a  program  that 
is  already  nationally  in  trouble  in  all 
areas  of  this  country  and  then  say  we  are 
going  to  give  $285  million  more  than  the 
administration  wanted  and  $135  million 
more  than  the  Senate  provided  and  mil¬ 
lions  more  than  was  spent  last  year  in 
expanding  this  type  of  program,  without 
getting  administrative  help  or  super¬ 
vision,  it  seems  to  me,  is  absolute  non¬ 
sense.  If  this  conference  report  can  be 
defeated  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
go  back  to  conference  and  insist  on  the 
Hatch  provisions,  and  insist  on  a  fair 
monetary  amount  and  try  to  get  some 
kind  of  advisory  council  that  will  be  of 
assistance  in  this  program. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  address  myself  in  some  detail  to  this 
situation,  as  I  believe  I  am  the  only 
Member  of  my  party  who  signed  the 
conference  report.  With  the  indulgence 
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of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
present,  I  would  like  the  privilege  of  in¬ 
serting  several  matters  in  the  Record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  do 
so  although  they  are  not  germane  to  the 
pending  business.  Then  I  shall  ask  for  a 
quorum  call  for  the  brief  time  that  Mem¬ 
bers  are  notified  that  this  debate  will 
be  coming  to  a  close. 

I  ask  for  such  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

- - -  \ 
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RETIREMENT  OF 'SECRETARY 
ZUCKERT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Freshient,  at  the 
end  of  this  month,  the  Honorable  Eugene 
Zuckert,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  will 
leave  his  post  in  the  Government. 

Secretary  Zuckert  has  served  Ip  that 
high  post  longer  than  any  other  Secre¬ 
tary  in  history  and,  undoubtedly,  \his 
contributions  have  been  extraordinar 
In  1946,  he  served  as  Special  Assistant 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air, ' 
and,  when  the  new  Department  was 
formed  the  following  year  he  became  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary.  His  experience  had 
qualified  him  well  for  the  leadership  po¬ 
sition  to  which  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1961. 

During  his  tenure  as  Secretary  we  have 
not  always  agreed  on  matters  affecting 
installations  in  New  York,  but  I  respect 
his  dedication  to  the  public  service,  I  ap¬ 
plaud  his  contributions  to  the  growth  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  defense  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  and  I  admire  his  unquestioned  abil¬ 
ity  and  patriotism. 

The  Air  Force  will  miss  his  leadership 
and  the  Federal  Government  his  dedi¬ 
cated  service.  I  join  Senators  in  wishing 
him  success,  health,  and  happiness  in  the 
future. 

ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH  BY  FORMER 

NEW  YORK  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

GOLDSTEIN 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  former 
New  York  State  Attorney  General  Na¬ 
thaniel  L.  Goldstein  was  installed  as 
President  of  the  American  Friends 
of  the  Hebrew  University  last  Sunday/ 
Mr.  Goldstein  is  one  of  New  York/s 
most  distinguished  citizens.  He  ser/ed 
the  State  as  Attorney  General  from/1942 
to  1954  and  was  my  immediate  predeces¬ 
sor  in  that  post.  During  hisj/erms  of 
office  under  Gov.  Thomas  y.  Dewey, 
New  York  moved  forward  and  led  the 
Nation  in  many  areas  oy  government 
concern,  including  civil  rights,  education, 
and  health.  Also  during  that  time,  Mr. 
Goldstein  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of/Attomeys  General. 
In  addition  to  the  har,  he  has  also  distin¬ 
guished  himself  An  philanthropy  and 
community  service. 

I  ask  unaninmus  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  acceptance  speech  of  Attorney 
General  Goldstein  on  the  occasion  of  his 
installation  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  poh 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were/ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Excerpts  From  the  Acceptance  Remarks  of 
Former  Attorney  General  Nathaniel  L. 
Goldstein  of  New  York,  Upon  His  Induc¬ 
tion  as  President  of  the  American  Friends 
of  the  Hebrew  University,  September  19, 
1965 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  lor  your  very 
kind  introduction.  May  I  also  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  State  of  Israel,  His  Excellency, 
the  Honorable  Haim  Zadok,  for  his  most 
gracious  remarks.  Were  I,  in  turn,  to  present 
him  to  you,  I  should  characterize  him  suc¬ 
cinctly  as  a  brilliant  lawyer,  a  superb  pub¬ 
lic  servant  and,  above  all,  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  order. 

I  accept  the  idicia  of  office  today  with  due 
humility,  realizing  the  duty  which  goes  with 
it  and  the  accompanying  obligation  to  that 
great  citadel  of  learning,  standing  at  the 
crossroads  of  the  Middle  East,  in  all  of  its 
majestic  glory,  beaming  its  rays  of  knowl¬ 
edge  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  Hebrew  University  performs  a  dual 
function.  It  supplies  the  professions  to  ad¬ 
minister  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
the  scientists,  the  doctors,  and  the  lawyers. 
It  produces  the  teachers  so  essential  to  man 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  for  brick 
Land  mortar  without  teachers  can  be  of  no 
ail.  I  know  I  need  not  stress  its  import- 
artQe,  for  it  is  self-evident  and  axiomatic. 

the  next  few  minutes,  I  should,  there: 
fore.'Vike  to  tell  you  what  impelled  me,  wit 
all  of  nay  manifold  duties  and  obligations/  to 
accept  \he  presidency  of  the  American 
Friends,  'it  is  inherent  in  the  second/  great 
historic  mission  of  the  Hebrew  University. 

We  are  thesneople  of  the  Book,  and  learn¬ 
ing  has  sustained  us  throughout:  the  ages, 
in  all  of  our  travail  and  suffanng — and  it 
is  learning  whicn\can  bring  pgace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  to  the  worn 

Nuclear  weaponry\s  not  the  answer,  for  in 
a  span  of  50  years  wXha/e  fought  and  won 
two  World  Wars,  steepei/in  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears.  Checkerboard  diplomacy  will  not  do 
it,  for  with  all  our  statesmanship  and  dip¬ 
lomatic  maneuveri/lg,  we  And  ourselves  on 
the  brink  of  world/war  III. 

Knowledge,  learning,  education,  and  un¬ 
derstanding  runst  supply  the  tools,  by  which 
the  human  sace  can  survive,  in\  world  of 
plenty  and  splendor. 

Unfortunately,  America,  the  mostNmower- 
ful  nation  on  earth,  which  has  done  so 
much  good  for  so  many  people,  has  beertom- 
able  Jt o  reach  the  underdeveloped  and  nkyr- 
ly  developed  countries  of  Asia  and  Afric 
U/fless  there  is  a  rapport  with  them,  I  fe 
at  mistrust  and  misunderstanding  will 
continue.  Unless  we  can  infuse  them  with 
our  democratic  way  of  life,  we  shall  be 
groping  in  the  dark  and  in  the  abyss  of  dis¬ 
mal  failure.  We,  who  are  living  under  the 
best  form  of  government  conceived  by  man, 
cannot  transmit  our  good  and  our  blessing 
to  these  people. 

But  there  is  one  ray  of  hope.  In  an  era 
when  the  use  of  force  as  a  weapon  in  diplo¬ 
macy  has  become  an  anachronism,  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Israel  stands  forth  as  a  guiding  light. 
The  diplomacy  of  economic  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  waged  so  badly  by  Israel  is  doing 
much  to  win  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  these  developing  countries.  Dedi¬ 
cated  young  people  trained  by  the  Hebrew 
University  are  now  practicing  the  diplomatic 
art  and  setting  an  example  which  the  free 
countries  of  the  world  can  follow  and  learn 
from. 

Let  me  name  a  few  specifics  where  the 
Hebrew  University  is  now  playing  its  impor¬ 
tant  role,  helping  their  Asian  and  African 
neighbors.  There  is,  at  the  university,  a 
unique  program  for  training  Africans  in 
modern  medicine,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  an  arm  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  program,  now  in  its 


third  year,  will  soon  graduate  the  first  group 
of  physicians,  who  will  return  to  their  native 
lands  in  Africa  and  head  hospitals,  research 
centers,  and,  before  long,  be  training  physi¬ 
cians  and  technicians  essential  to  the  health 
of  their  people. 

Similarly,  there  are  African  and /Asian 
students  in  economics,  social  work./the  law 
school,  as  well  as  in  the  multifaceted  fields 
of  modern  science. 

There  is  presently  underway  A  newly  cre¬ 
ated  Institute  for  American/Studies.  Al¬ 
though  less  than  a  month  old,  this  institute 
is  teaching  American  history  and  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  guiding  principles  of  Amer¬ 
ican  democracy.  I  canr  think  of  no  more 
direct  channel  to  thy'  consciouness  of  the 
people  of  the  emerging  nations  than  through 
the  tutelage  of  another  new  democracy 
which  has  benefited  so  dramatically  from 
the  American  experience. 

This  little  s/ate  of  Israel  has  been  able, 
in  a  short  time,  to  reach  the  eyes  and  the 
ears  of  tiieee  Asians  and  Africans.  It  has 
been  able  Xo  gain  their  confidence  and  trust. 
And  thy  little  State,  through  the  Hebrew 
University  must  be  the  catalyst  by  which 
these/people  can  be  reached. 

Tib  eradicate  poverty  of  the  body  is  all-im- 
rtant,  but  to  feed  the  poverty  of  the  mind 
also  important,  if  we  are  to  live  in  a 
''world  of  rule  by  law. 

We,  in  America,  must  provide  the  where¬ 
withal,  for  the  Hebrew  University  can  sup¬ 
ply  the  manpower  and  the  brains.  All  that 
we  are  being  asked  for  is  dollars,  and  dol¬ 
lars,  unless  put  to  good  use,  lie  fallow  and 
helpless.  This,  believe  me,  my  friends,  is 
the  cheapest  insurance  premium  we  can  pay 
for  the  survival  of  civilization. 


SCURRILOUS  TELEPHONE  CALLS  BY 

THE  ORGANIZATION  “LET  FREE¬ 
DOM  RING” 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  the  news 
media  yesterday  and  today  have  once 
again  brought  to  public  attention  the 
irrational,  scurrilous  attacks  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  rightwing  group  called 
Let  Freedom  Ring.  The  current  at¬ 
tack  is  against  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  but  for  the  past  3 
years  this  same  organization  has  used 
the  telephone  lines  of  the  Nation  to  at¬ 
tack  in  the  most  personal  and  vicious 
manner  the  integrity,  and  the  patriotism 
of  such  outstanding,  loyal  Americans  as 
former  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ken¬ 
ney,  Chief  Justice  Earl  TVarren,  and 
U.N  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson. 

Now,  of  course,  the  method  used  by 
Let  Freedom  Ring — which  seems  deter¬ 
mined  bring  hate  and  fear  within  the 
reach  of  all — is  faceless,  and  anonymous. 
A  voice  onSthe  telephone.  Not  even  the 
written  worck  where  the  inaccuracies  and 
innuendoes  can  at  least  become  apparent 
to  reasonable  people  on  considered  read¬ 
ing.  Just  the  siiort  message  over  the 
phone,  which  leaVes  you  asking  what 
exactly  was  said,  bat  with  just  enough 
of  the  message  to  ca^se  suspicious  and 
doubt. 

Telephone  officials  inNmany  parts  of 
the  country  feel  that  there  is  nothing 
they  can  do  under  the  laws,  to  regulate 
the  use  of  their  equipment\except  in 
cases  of  overt  criminal  activity.  But 
what  is  strange  is  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  the  individual  telephone  cus¬ 
tomer  to  find  out  from  his  local  comVny 
just  who  rents  the  equiment  for  \et 
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the\clty  of  Phlladephia  Commission  on  Hu- 
maJV'Relations : 

"1.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  telphone  company 
to  furmeh  services  and  facilities  to  anyone 
who  willNise  the  service  in  a  lawful  manner. 
*  *  •  Th<r\Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  has 
made  it  cle^f  that  public  utilities  are  not 
censors.  *  * 

“2.  Automatic  announcement  service  is  a 
regular  telephone  service  which  is  available 
to  any  customers. V  *  *  A  user  of  automatic 
announcement  servSpe  determines  for  him¬ 
self  the  content  of  t\e  messages  handled  by 
the  service. 

“3.  Regardless  of  its  \Hnws  on  the  contents 
of  recorded  messages,  the'telephone  company 
is  prohibited  from  interfering  with  the  law¬ 
ful  exercise  of  a  customer^  right  of  free 
speech.” 

Bell  System  officials  have  poised  out  that 
public  utilities  are  prohibited  under  Federal 
statutes  from  discriminating — i.e\in  offer¬ 
ing  preferential  service  or  in  withholding 
services  at  will — and  further,  that  tl\ey  are 
forbidden  to  censor  or  even  to  monitor^ pri¬ 
vate  calls.  True,  the  telephone  companyNnay 
intervene  in  the  case  of  messages  which 
violate  criminal  laws  (e.g.,  bookmaking  opel 
ations  or  obscene  calls)  when  requested  to^ 
do  so  by  police  agencies.  Various  courts 
have  held,  moreover,  that  the  company  may 
act  when  it  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  telephone  is  being  used  for  illegal 
purposes,  even  without  a  specific  police  re¬ 
quest.  The  crucial  difficulty  is  in  proving 
an  “illegal”  purpose. 

In  the  present  case,  this  would  necessitate 
a  reasonable  cause  for  belief  that  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  Let  Freedom  Ring’s  tapes  constitutes 
criminal  libel.  Telephone  officials  are 
hesitant  to  admit  that  such  reasonable  cause 
exists.  Mindful  that  evidence  of  criminal 
libel  must  usually  show  a  tendency  to  create 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  fully  aware  that 
the  courts  extend  the  broadest  protection  to 
freedom  of  speech,  these  company  officials 
say  that  they  would  take  action  only  if  ad¬ 
vised  by  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
existence  of  criminal  libel  in  specific  cases. 

One  remedial  suggestion  that  has  been 
offered  is  to  extend  to  this  type  of  telephonic 
public  announcements  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission’s  regulations  which 
are  applicable  to  radio  and  television  broad¬ 
casting.  Such  controls,  thoroughly  tested 
and  upheld  in  the  courts,  provide  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  Federal  control  under  license 
requirements  to  maintain  “standards  of 
public  convenience,  interest,  and  necessity.” 
Is  there  not,  in  the  telephone  company’s 
automatic  announcement  service,  a  poten¬ 
tial  that  is  profoundly  similar  to  that  of  a 
radio  station — in  that  such  service  provides 
for  the  increasingly  public  use  of  a  publ 
communications  medium?  The  promo tei/so 
believes  since  he  speaks  of  “broadcaster  via 
a  telephone  tape  recording”  and  of  ^‘pro¬ 
gram  that  is  ‘on  the  air’  24  hours  A  day.” 

The  telephone  company’s  answer  is  that 
phone  messages  reach  only  tho ee  persons 
who  wish  to  hear  them,  thus  /uniting  the 
broadcast  nature  of  Dr.  Dougj&ss’  programs 
and  negating  any  tendency  yon  the  part  of 
those  broadcasts  to  create yi  general  breach 
of  the  peace.  (But  no  onV' is  forced  to  listen 
to  radio  or  TV  broadcasts  either.) 

Such  arguments,  of  /o urse,  would  not  in¬ 
validate  suggestions  cn  the  possible  need  for 
new  Federal  legislation — or  for  a  whole  new 
approach,  considering  the  expanding  elec¬ 
tronic  possibilities  in  the  area  of  telephone 
communications.  For  such  arguments  do 
not  answer  the  possibility  that  wide  pub¬ 
licity  and  Advertising  of  the  appropriate 
phone  nunSbers  have  given  the  anonymous 
broadcasters  of  "Let  Freedom  Ring”  a  greater 
daily  audience  in  some  cities  than  many  a 
radio yfoews  broadcast.  Here,  the  case  for 
privacy  may  indeed  be  a  shaky  one. 

r.  Douglass  feels  confident,  from  seeing 
i  recent  impact  of  his  operation  on  various 


key  cities,  that  “Let  Freedom  Ring”  cannot 
be  stopped  and  that  it  will  become  one  of 
the  major  rightwing  influences  within  the 
next  2  years. 

“You  will  be  amazed  at  the  influence  that 
you  have  on  public  opinion  almost  immedi¬ 
ately,”  he  states  in  his  prospectus.  “Last 
year,  for  instance,  we  were  given  credit  for 
having  killed  the  UNICEF  Christmas  Card 
drive  locally — an  accomplishment  of  which 
we  are  very  proud.” 

Against  the  doctor’s  pride  stands  a  grow¬ 
ing  indignation  among  persons  and  organi¬ 
zations  who  recognize  the  perils  inherent  in 
the  “Let  Freedom  Ring”  technique,  which 
Senator  Javits  has  called  a  pushbutton  ap¬ 
proach  to  mass  libel. 

Javits  warned  in  the  Senate  on  October  2, 
1964,  that  the  Douglass  network  was  a  na¬ 
tionwide  organization  not  run  by  profes¬ 
sionals  but  by  enthusiastic  amateurs  and 
apparently  inaugurated  and  dedicated  to 
bringing  hate  and  fear  within  the  reach  of 
all. 

The  usually  conservative  California  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Republican  Women,  on  May  13,  1965, 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  “Let  Freedom 
Ring’s”  messages  “false  and  treacherous  prop¬ 
aganda”  and  asked  the  FBI  to  look  into  the 
“origin,  sponsorship,  and  objectives  of  this 
'icious  activity.”  (The  federation  had  been 
particularly  angered  by  a  “Let  Feredom  Ring”y 
scnto;  labeling  General  Eisenhower  “prey 
Communist”  and  accusing  the  former  PrM 
dent  oil.  having  attended  a  meeting  at  winch 
he  supposedly  had  joined  in  a  discussion  on 
“the  bests,  way  to  surrender  you  aiyl  your 
family  to  \he  Reds.”) 

The  question  of  free  speech  is  Abound  to 
arise  in  any\discussion  of  “Lsr  Freedom 
Ring’s”  gross  mlsues  of  public  utilities.  It  is 
noteworthy,  thenvthat  a  strong  statement  on 
the  issue  of  Dr.  Douglass’  omnation  has  "been 
broadcast  by  a  leading  Dftdio  station,  for 
broadcasters  certainly\haVe  a  special  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  Veedom  in  communi¬ 
cations.  WCAU,  an  inlp^jtant  radio  voice  in 
Philadelphia,  has  stajfed : 

“WCAU  believes /that  su^h  hate  messages 
*  *  «  are  feeding  Ahe  fires  ofSrace  hatred  and 
possible  violence  And  we  calV  upon  all  de¬ 
cent  people  to/renounce  such  tactics  *  *  *.” 

Upon  all  decent  people.  Here  lk  where  the 
matter  mopt  obviously  will  rest,  a\  so  often 
it  does  in/t  free  society — a  society  wrasse  con¬ 
cept  of  liberty  is  broad  enough  to  ara^w  for 
its  owjr abuse. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.  24,  1§^5] 
Pijone  Calls  Smear  PTA,  Leader  Says- 
“Let  Freedom  Ring”  Is  Called  Irrational's 
and  Vicious  Attacker 

Chicago,  September  23. — The  president  of 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers  said  today  the  organization  is  the  object 
of  scurrilous  attacks  from  an  unidentified 
source. 

Mrs.  Jennelle  Moorhead,  the  PTA  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  attacks,  which  she  character¬ 
ized  as  similar  to  “Communist  smear  tac¬ 
tics,”  emanate  from  a  recorded  anonymous 
message  played  from  telephones  in  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Des  Moines  and  other 
cities. 

Heard  in  Chicago,  the  recording  describes 
the  PTA  as  "basically  a  lobby  for  left-wing 
educators  who  work  closely  with  the  bureau¬ 
crats  in  the  (United  States)  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  federalize  our  schools  in  the  Russian 
manner.” 

IMPLICATION  CALLED  VICIOUS 

“To  imply  that  the  PTA  works  ‘to  fed¬ 
eralize  our  schools  in  the  Russian  manner’ 
is  vicious,  untrue  and  irrational,”  Mrs.  Moor¬ 
head  said  in  a  statement.  “What’s  more, 
this  venomous  strategy  smacks  of  Commu¬ 
nist  smear  tactics  so  abhorrent  to  every 
loyal  American.” 

Mrs.  Moorhead  said  she  had  protested  to 
Frederick  R.  Kappel,  chairman  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  regarding 


the  use  of  company  equipment  “to  attack  an 
organization  that  has  devoted  itself  so  effec¬ 
tively  for  68  years  to  securing  for  every  Amer/ 
ican  child  the  highest  advantages  in  physic 
mental,  social  and  spiritual  education.” 

The  message  is  broadcast  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  called  “Let  Freedom  Ring.”  It/closes 
its  1 -minute  message  by  urging  callers  to 
write  to  a  Sarasota,  Fla.,  box  nymber  for 
anti-PTA  literature. 

Mrs.  Moorhead  said  both  the/box  number 
and  the  telephone  listings  areiuionymous. 

“Let  Freedom  Ring”  was  founded  3  years 
ago  in  Sarasota  by  Dr.  William  C.  Douglass, 
a  39-year-old  general  practitioner  and  former 
Navy  flight  surgeon. 

AWAKENItfG  SOUGHT 

Its  purpose,  Dr/Douglass  says,  “is  to 
awaken  Americans/to  the  extreme  danger  of 
communism  within  and  without.” 

Senator  Javits,  Republican  of  New  York, 
the  object  of  aC'Let  Freedom  Ring”  recording 
a  year  ago,  onarged  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
the  organization  was  a  radical  rightwing 
group  spreading  suspicion,  hate  and  invec¬ 
tive. 

Douglass  replied,  “Mr.  Javits  always  calls 
any  Aroup  effectively  fighting  communism  a 
radical  right-wing  group.  That’s  standard 
gfocedure  for  liberals  in  both  parties.” 

In  New  York,  a  spokesman  for  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  said  State  laws  regulating 
public  utilities  do  not  permit  the  company 
to  take  any  action  against  such  telephone 
subscriber,  but  added : 

“We  are  taking  steps  to  make  it  possible 
to  provide  the  names  of  sponsors  of  these 
anonymous  services  when  we  are  asked  for 
them." 


[From  the  Miami  News] 

A  View  of  the  News — Ring  of  the  Radicals 
(By  Jack  Kassewitz) 

The  recent  attack  on  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps 
by  the  Let  Freedom  Ring  telephone  network 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  those  who  have 
closely  watched  this  rightwing  propaganda 
machine. 

In  more  than  30  cities,  one  only  has  to  dial 
a  telephone  number  (Miami’s  CA  1-6767) 
to  hear  an  anti-Communist,  anti-Socialist, 
pro-American  tape  recording  which  generally 
is  either  attacking  the  United  Nations,  the 
civil  rights  movement,  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  State  Department,  Presidents  Johnson, 
Kennedy,  or  Eisenhower,  the  newspapers. 
National  Council  of  Churches,  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  and/or  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League. 

Let  Freedom  Ring  is  the  idea  of  Sarasota 
ientist  William  C.  Douglass  who  says,  "A  lot 
people  are  listening  to  us”  after  only  3 
yeXrs  of  operation.  The  radical  right  line 
seesVa  Communist  conspiracy  in  the  pulpit, 
the  school,  and  the  libraries.  Therefore,  it 
is  not  Surprising  that  Robert  Welch,  founder 
of  the  John  Birch  Society,  recommended  Let 
Freedom  Nng  to  his  followers. 

HALLUCINATIONS 

One  message  of  Let  Freedom  Ring  bears 
repeating  to  illustrate  the  line  of  the  far-out 
paramilitary  groups  also  associated  with  Dr. 
Douglass’  efforts.  >fhe  telephone  listener  was 
told: 

“At  the  University\of  Michigan  a  plan  is 
being  developed  for  t ha.  systematic  house-to- 
house  search  of  the  entire  United  States  for 
arms  of  any  kind.  The  search  is  to  be  made 
by  the  U.S.  Army  by  blocking  off  five  States 
at  a  time,  beginning  in  the  ^western  part  of 
the  country.  The  entire  civilian  population 
is  to  be  disarmed  by  the  end  o\  1965.” 

Senator  Jacob  Javits,  the  Ne\  York  Re¬ 
publican,  was  so  angered  he  askeW  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  to  establish  the  truth  as  a 
matter  of  public  record.  This  reply  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

“This  charge  is  absurd,  completely  fJvlse, 
and  refleots  the  hallucinations  of  an  a  be¬ 
rated  mind.” 
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\The  Michigan  story.  Senator  Javits  dis¬ 
covered,  was  derived  almost  verbatim  from 
an  issue  of  On  Target,  official  publication  of 
the  radical  Minutemen  organization.  The 
Senatorwent  on  to  warn: 

“let  Fieedom  Ring  is  a  nationwide  orga¬ 
nization  not  run  by  professionals  but  by 
enthusiasticSamateurs  and  apparently  inau¬ 
gurated  and  dedicated  to  bringing  hate  and 
fear  within  theNreach  of  all.” 

aVtiird  party 

Dr.  Douglass  is  a.  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Conservative  Society  of  America,  politi¬ 
cal  crusade  headed  'by  Kent  and  Phoebe 
Courtney  of  New  Orleans.  Dr.  Douglass  was 
a  speaker  at  the  recent\ess  than  successful 
congress  of  conservatives  Convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  designed  to  off e\  the  foundation 
for  a  national  rightwing  party 

The  doctor  is  hoping  to  startV  third  politi¬ 
cal  party  in  Florida  which  would  select  a 
slate  of  candidates  in  the  1966  estate  elec¬ 
tions.  All  he  needs  to  do  is  to  fi,nd  7,500 
registered  voters  who  will  admit  obey  are 
followers  of  the  radical  right  and  sign  his 
petitions  to  create  a  new  faction. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Sept.  6,  1965] 

Telephone  Message — Far  Right  “Voice”' 
Raps  Peace  Corps 
(By  Miller  Davis) 

A  South  Dade  telephone  number  that 
offers  uncharitable  opinions  about  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  State  Department  is  plugged 
into  a  national  network  of  way-out  rightists, 
the  FBI  disclosed  Sunday. 

The  program  is  “Let  Freedom  Ring.”  The 
Dade  number  is  CA  1-6767.  It  is  usually 
busy. 

It  is  sponsored  by  a  39-year-old  Navy  man 
turned  doctor  who  lives  in  Sarasota  and  says 
he  sees  Communists  coming  out  of  the  wood¬ 
work  in  45  U.S.  cities. 

“I  have  no  apologies  about  this,”  says  Dr. 
William  Campbell  Douglass,  founder  of  the 
“Let  Freedom  Ring”  broadcasts.  “A  lot  of 
people  are  listening  to  us.” 

A  lot  of  people  in  Miami  are  dialing  the 
home  of  friendly  locksmith  L.  T.  Gacek,  8541 
Southwest  Third  Terrace,  where  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  reports  the  recordings  origi¬ 
nate. 

Gacek  said  the  “number  won’t  be  here 
much  longer”  and  referred  a  reporter  to 
Sarasota  and  Dr.  Douglass. 

Beginning  with,  "This  Is  Let  Freedom 
Ring,”  the  taped  message  launches  imme¬ 
diately  into  the  theme,  “The  Peace  Corps 
Tragedy.” 

“One  gets  the  uneasy  feeling,”  the  care¬ 
fully  modulated  male  voice  goes  on,  “that' 
the  Peace  Corps  is  something  akin  to  the 
Hitler  Youth  Movement  with  a  Commxudst 
twist.  It  is  a  taxpayer-financed  anti-Amer¬ 
ican,  brain-washing  operation  for  American 
youth.” 

Pause : 

“Peace  corpsmen  are  engaged"  in  open 
treason  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  aiding 
the  rebel  Communists  who  ajre  killing  U.S. 
marines. 

“Yet  no  one  in  the  Peac^  Corps  has  been 
tried  for  treason,  and  Sargent  Shriver  (Corps 
Director)  has  not  been/fired  for  incompe¬ 
tence.” 

The  recording  charges  Syracuse  University 
in  New  York  wity  harboring  a  leader  of 
African  terrorists/ groups  who  is  indoctri¬ 
nating  Peace  Cccpps  students  there.  It  iden¬ 
tified  him  as  Euardo  Montaigne. 

It  accuses  a'  Peace  Corps  adviser,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Jame^'H.  Robinson,  of  “10  Communist- 
front  affiliations,”  and  says  a  Congressman 
asked  tr>at  Robinson  be  removed.  Shriver 
ignoreej/the  demand  the  message  says. 

The"  tape  concludes  with  the  apparently 
irrelevant  observation  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  made  very  little  effort  to  hide  its 
Involvement  in  the  Berkeley  (University  of 
^/California)  riots. 
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The  Let  Freedom  Ring  phone  number  in 
Dade  County  appears  from  time  to  time  in 
newspaper  ads  and  pops  up  on  bulletin 
boards,  on  some  churches,  civic  clubs  and 
even  in  an  occasional  police  station. 

An  FBI  spokesman  in  Washington  Sunday 
identified  the  recordings  as  originating  in 
Omaha,  with  wide  distribution  in  major 
cities. 

The  spokesman  described  the  group  as  “ex¬ 
treme  rightwing,”  adding  that,  “We’re  aware 
of  what  they’re  doing.”  He  did  not  elaborate. 

Peace  Corps  Director  of  Public  Affairs  Don¬ 
ovan  McClure  said  his  office  became  aware  of 
the  national  character  of  the  organization 
when  telephone  calls  from  “Denver,  Balti¬ 
more  and  other  places”  began  flooding  Corps 
switchboards  in  Washington. 

“Many  were  corps  parents,  frightened  after 
hearing  the  messages,  and  wanting  to  know 
what  they  are  about,”  McClure  said. 

McClure  added,  "Radio  Moscow  and  Peiping 
have  been  labeling  the  Peace  Corps  capita¬ 
list  imperialism,  for  some  time. 

“But  this  is  the  first  time  we’ve  been  called 
Communists,”  he  said. 

Joseph  Reap,  a  State  Department  informa¬ 
tion  officer,  said,  “I  can’t  figure  out  what  they 
mean,  about  the  University  of  California 
riots.  The  State  Department  had  nothing 
\to  do  with  the  rioting.  What  possibly  couldy 
ley  mean?” 

le  occupants  of  the  home  from  where  tifie 
freedom  messages  originate  were  not  at  home 
Sunday,  and  neighbors  were  unaware  pi  the 
voice  in  their  block. 


[From  \he  Miami  News,  Sept.  16,  1965] 
FCC  Cracking  Down — Anonymous  Phone 
Setups  Rapped 
(By'Louise  Blanchard) 

Federal  Communication^  Commission  at¬ 
torneys,  promptechby  questions  raised  here, 
are  seeking  a  wayMn  ^regulate  anonymous 
recorded  telephone  messages. 

They  will  attempt/to  find  a  legal  way  to 
make  available  the/identities  of  local  spon¬ 
sors  of  such  messages,  if\the  messages  dis¬ 
cuss  public  issues  or  attack  individuals, 
groups,  or  institutions. 

The  idea  hr  that  the  sponsors — like  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  radio  and  television 
stations— ^iould  be  identifiable\to  sue  for 
libel  if  JJie  recorded  messages  justify  such  a 
suit. 

Miatni  is  one  of  about  30  cities  wh&re  it  is 
possible  to  dial  a  telephone  number  an<J  get 
accorded  right-wing  message. 

Dr.  William  Campbell  Douglass,  Saras 
>hysician  who  furnishes  the  Let  Freedoi 
Ring  messages,  is  a  member  of  the  rightists 
John  Birch  Society. 

Harry  P.  Cain  of  Miami,  former  Republican 
Senator  from  Washington,  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  FCC  after  an  anonymous  re¬ 
corded  telephone  message  here  attacked  the 
University  of.  Miami. 

Senator  Cain  said  the  attack  on  the  uni¬ 
versity  “was  cowardly,  scurrilous,  distorted, 
misleading,  and  inaccurate”  and  that  it  made 
him  so  angry  he  talked  to  FCC  Chairman 
E.  William  Henry. 

“I  posed  this  question,”  Senator  Cain  said : 
“Is  there  or  should  there  be  an  opportunity 
for  slander  and  libel  by  telephone  that  is 
not  tolerated  or  possible  on  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision?” 

John  F.  Cushman,  Henry’s  administra¬ 
tive  assistant,  said  in  Washington  today: 

“We’re  going  to  do  what  we  can.  Our 
authority  is  questionable  under  present  law. 
We  have  relatively  little  jurisdiction  over 
telephone  calls  within  a  State.” 

Cushman  said  FCC  attorneys  are  conferring 
with  officials  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.  and  that  they  are  working 
to  determine  what  kind  of  legislation  would 
be  needed  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

“If  it  can’t  me  corrected  administratively,” 
Senator  Cain  added,  “I  have  been  strongly 


led  to  believe  that  many  Senators  wouUi 
view  with  favor  any  legislation  that  ctaes 
not  seek  to  prevent  what  a  person  wants  to 
say  but  does  seek  to  make  certain  that/ per¬ 
son  can  be  held  legally  responsible  toy what 
he  says.” 

He  said  he  has  discussed  the  problem  with 
half  a  dozen  Senators  who  woyla  support 
such  legislation. 

In  New  York  City,  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B’nai  B’rith  has/filed  a  formal 
complaint  with  the  FCC  /(gainst  “the  use 
of  anonymous  recorded  telephone  messages 
for  abusive  and  extremist  attacks  and  libels 
on  individuals  and  institutions.” 

The  ADL’s  general  jtounsel,  Arnold  Forster, 
said  the  organization  wants  to  correct  a  legal 
situation  that  elves  libel  victims  “little 
chance  to  seek  redress.” 

In  Miami,  this  week’s  message  accused 
the  National /Council  of  Churches  of  being 
“Communisjd-dominated.”  It  suggested  that 
listeners  in  ail  25  cents  to  a  Miami  Shores 
post  office  box  for  a  publication  called  “The 
NCC  Sjrory.”  Postal  authorities  refused  to 
identify  the  renter  of  the  box. 

fr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
£st  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .  (Mr. 
Burdick  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report^  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  expand 
the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  the  extent  to  which  I 
fought,  in  committee,  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  in  the  conference,  for  the  very  things 
which  other  Senators  have  raised  in  their 
extremely  valid  objections  to  the  omis¬ 
sions  in  the  conference  report. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  who 
stood  fast  to  his  position,  whose  heart  is 
as  big  as  that  of  any  other  Senator,  and 
who,  in  the  final  analysis,  in  the  best  of 
conscience,  felt  that  he  could  not — much 
as  he  felt  for  those  who  are  affected  by 
the  program — sign  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  Although  I  came  to  a  contrary 
conclusion,  I  wish  to  affirm  the  serious¬ 
ness  with  which  fie  regarded  the  deci¬ 
sion,  and  the  pain  and  reluctance  he  felt 
when  he  found  he  just  could  not  go  along. 
I  respect  and  honor  that  kind  of  intel¬ 
lectual  integrity. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  kind  words.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  fought  by  my 
side  throughout  the  efforts  to  make 
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changes  which  we  believed  were  desir¬ 
able.  I  appreciate  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  a  special  trip 
here  because  I  knew  the  roll  would  be 
called  on  this  question,  and  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  induced  be  to  take  a 
somewhat  different  road  and  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  did  not 
take  that  road  but  who,  I  believe,  had 
valid  reasons  for  so  doing. 

The  issues  involved  in  this  matter  are 
four:  First,  the  improvidence  of  the  pro¬ 
gram;  second,  the  effort  to  immunize  it 
from  political  handling,  namely,  the 
Hatch  Act  provisions;  third,  the  effort 
to  introduce  public  scrutiny  through  a 
more  independent  National  Advisory 
Council ;  and  fourth,  the  Governor’s  veto 
provision.  I  should  like  to  address  my¬ 
self,  briefly,  to  each  of  these  subjects. 

First,  as  to  the  improvidence  of  the 
program,  there  is  no  question  that  there 
are  improvidences  that  have  continued; 
that  they  have  been  severe;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  notice,  they  have  not 
been  adequately  dealt  with. 

The  whole  question  is:  What  is  the 
weight  of  the  evidence?  What  is  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  evidence?  Is  there 
enough  evidence  of  improvidence  to  re¬ 
quire  that  the  program  be  stricken  down? 
That  becomes  a  question  of  judgment  and 
factual  evaluation.  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  was  not  such  evidence. 
I  could  readily  understand  how  someone 
else  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was.  But  there  is  no  question 
whatever  that  there  is  improvidence, 
misuse,  abuse,  and  stupidity  in  the 
program. 

This  is  a  very  widespread  program, 
probably  one  of  the  largest  scale  direct 
aid  programs  that  the  country  has  ever 
had.  Six  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
families,  whose  annual  income  is  less 
than  $3,000  a  year,  are  affected.  Another 
5.3  million  individuals,  not  in  families, 
are  also  in  that  income  bracket.  The 
total  of  persons  potentially  affected  by 
the  program  is  34.3  million. 

The  latter  figure  is  enough  of  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  scope  of  this  program  to 
show  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
difficulties,  improvidences,  excesses, 
frauds,  and  so  on,  still  to  leave  a  great 
deal  that  is  being  done  and  needs  to  be 
done. 

I  point  out — and  this  information  is 
based  on  the  Senate  report — that  if  we 
add  up  the  number  of  people  who  are 
directly  affected  by  the  first  year’s  work, 
including  the  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  work  study,  community  ac¬ 
tion,  adult  basic  education,  rural  loans, 
migrants,  and  work  experience,  the  total, 
in  round  figures,  is  1,300,000.  When  we 
consider  the  Head  Start  program,  which 
has  been  so  widely  advertised — and  I 
think  quite  properly  so — with  preschool 
opportunities  for  well  over  half  a  million 
children,  many  of  whom  are  children  of 
working  mothers,  and  when  we  consider 
the  programs  which  has  taken  so  many 
youths  off  the  streets,  reaching  almost 
280,000,  we  become  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  what  we  are  about. 


I  believe,  with  all  due  respect,  that 
almost  every  American  must  glow  with 
pride  that  we  at  last  have  a  Nation  on 
earth  which  can,  without  looking  ridicu¬ 
lous,  undertake  to  fight  a  war  to  elimi¬ 
nate  poverty.  We  have  the  productive 
power  and  economic  resources  and  spirit  • 
of  national  sacrifice  and  the  national 
will  to  make  an  effort  which  has  prob¬ 
ably  never  been  made  on  this  earth  by 
any  government. 

I  am  very  proud  of  our  having  under¬ 
taken  that  effort,  whatever  comes  of  it.  I 
believe  that  every  American  ought  to 
feel  the  same  way. 

I  should  like  to  give  one  other  instance 
which  I  think  is  rather  important,  to  be 
balanced  against  the  improvidence  in  the 
program;  I  will  not  try  to  draw  too  much 
of  a  conclusion,  but  still  I  believe  it  is 
a  legitimate  point.  In  New  York  City, 
which  is  a  racial  tinderbox,  we  had  riots 
in  1964,  as  everybody  knows.  I  believe 
that,  in  part  because  so  many  youths 
were  taken  off  the  streets  and  put  to 
work,  we  did  not  have  such  trouble  in 
1965. 

I  am  sad  that  that  same  was  nof  true 
in  Los  Angeles.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  program  would  have  helped  a  bit 
there.  However,  I  am  sorry  that  it  was 
not  true  there,  so  that  we  might  have 
seen  whether  this  program  would  help. 
I  can  affirm  that  it  helped  materially  in 
New  York  City  when  it  was  tried. 

I  realize  that,  like  a  war — and  this 
has  some  of  the  aspects  of  a  war — all  is 
confusion  in  such  a  field  of  activity. '  We 
are  dealing  with  people  who  have  been 
denied  an  appreciation  of  opportunities 
which  should  have  been  available  to 
them  for  so  many  years,  and  in  some 
cases  for  generations.  We  must  expect 
at  least  confusion,  let  alone  a  lack  of 
appreciation  and  cooperation.  Yet, 
everyone  who  has  worked  on  the  poverty 
program — and  I  know  hundreds  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  social  scientists  and  doctors 
and  case  workers — is  proud  of  the  degree 
of  cooperation  and  resources  which  are 
found  among  the  poor  when  we  begin  to 
open  the  doors  of  opportunity  in  a  very 
appreciable  way. 

As  one  who  has  worked  in  philanthropy 
in  the  most  ardent  way,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  our  effort  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  present  needs.  I  am  active  in 
an  organization  in  New  York  which 
raises  over  $100  million  a  year  for  hos¬ 
pitals,  homes,  and  community  action  ef¬ 
forts  very  much  like  these.  It  has  been 
engaged  in  this  effort  for  years.  It  is 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies. 
It  is  operated  probably  as  well  as  any 
organization  anywhere  in  the  world  on 
a  local  level.  However,  the  effort  is  not 
enough.  We  have  had  and  continue  to 
have  an  endemic  poor  population  of 
30,000  or  40,000  families  in  the  New  York 
area,  which  experience  most  of  the  nar¬ 
cotics  addiction,  the  crime,  the  degrada¬ 
tion,  and  the  denigration  of  the  entire 
society  in  which  they  live.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  these 
families  are  endemically  poor. 

Mr.  President,  while  accepting  the 
improvidence  of  the  program  in  so  many 
areas,  I  must  affirm  that  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  so  far  is  in  favor  of  con¬ 


tinuing,  rather  than  discontinuing  this 
noble — and  I  use  that  word  advisedly — 
and  historic  effort  of  which  no  nation  on 
earth  was  capable,  in  my  judgment,  until 
the  United  States  came  along. 

It  is  the  duty  of  my  colleagues  and  it 
is  my  duty  to  unearth  every  instance 
of  improvidence  and  foolishness  and  dis¬ 
honesty,  and  to  endeavor  to  correct  it. 
This  is  the  function  of  legislative  over¬ 
sight.  I  know  and  everybody  else  knows 
that  if  the  administration  is  not  agile 
and  quick  and  active  on  that  score,  the 
program  will  go  down  the  drain  because 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  will  turn  in 
the  other  dix-ection. 

This  is  merely  the  second  year,  aixd 
already  there  is  great  promise,  but  there 
is  also  great  difficulty.  I  believe  that, 
so  far,  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  on 
the  side  of  the  maintenance  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  involved  is 
$1,785  billion.  We  arrived  at  this 
amount  in  conference.  It  is  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  itself,  but  it  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  money  when  considered  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  program.  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  not  lush,  and  that,  if  it  is  well 
administered,  it  can  be  tremendously 
effective. 

I  point  out,  in  answer  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  made  against  this  figure,  that 
even  the  Senate  figure  was  $1.65  billion. 
When  one  gets  up  into  that  x-ange,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  10  percent — 
which  is  what  we  have  come  back  to  the 
Senate  with — does  not  change  the  order 
of  magnitude.  The  result  is  approxi¬ 
mately  a  split  between  the  House  and 
Senate  figures.  It  is  approximately  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  the  bill  which  was 
reported  to  and  passed  by  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  condemn 
the  program  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  issue  concerns 
the  Hatch  Act.  I  am  highly  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  the  criticism  of  the  confei-ence 
report  in  that  regard.  I  do  not  agree 
at  all  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Mr.  Macy,  who 
wrote  to  the  conferees  on  this  subject. 
I  think  very  highly  of  Mi*.  Macy,  but  I 
do  not  agree  with  him  at  all  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case. 

I  believe  that  there  is  the  danger  of 
political  abuse  of  the  poverty  program 
by  workers  who  receive  then-  principal 
salary  from  the  Federal  Government, 
though  they  work  for  local  organiza¬ 
tions.  I  believe  that  the  Hatch  Act  pro¬ 
vision,  authored  by  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  was  a  very 
intelligent  way  in  which  to  approach 
the  matter. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  committee 
and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  were  abso¬ 
lutely  correct  in  going  along  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I  believe  that  the  conference 
committee  should  have  gone  along  with 
this  amendment..  I  believe  that  that 
was  the  correct  thing  to  do  and  a  very 
wise  thing.  It  would  have  saved  us 
much  trouble  in  the  future. 

However,  this  is  a  bicameral  national 
legislature.  I  participated  in  the  con¬ 
ference,  as  did  the  chairman,  who  is 
present  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time, 
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the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara].  We  were  faced  with  a  hard- 
rock  situation.  If  we  wanted  the  pov¬ 
erty  program,  we  could  not  have  the 
Hatch  Act  provision.  I  believe  there 
are  other  provisions  in  the  bill  concern¬ 
ing  which  the  Senate  would  have  acted 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  and  said, 
“if  you  want  the  program,  you  will  have 
to  go  along  with  us  on  these  particular 
matters.” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  thorough  ac¬ 
cord  with  my  colleagues  on  that  subject. 
We  had  to  decide  in  that  conference 
whether  we  did  or  did  not  want  the 
program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  just  finish  my 
thought?  I  believe  the  Senator  will  then 
find  his  observation  to  be  more  pertinent. 

If  I  had  felt  that  we  were  wrong  in 
this  respect,  I  would  have  voted  against 
the  conference  report  and  I  would  be 
here  now  advocating  a  vote  against  it. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  power  of 
legislative  oversight  by  a  committee  such 
as  ours  is  so  great  that  we  can  haul  in 
anybody  in  the  country  at  any  time.  I 
believe  that  the  disposition  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  is  clear.  We  said  so  in  our  report  to 
the  Senate  on  this  bill,  that  we  can  bring 
in  anyone  from  anywhere  in  the  country 
when  we  have  the  remotest  glimmer  of 
suspicion  that  there  is  political  abuse  of 
the  program. 

I  feel  that  that  is,  for  the  moment,  not 
satisfactory,  but  at  least  a  way  in  which 
to  approach  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  felt  that  we  had 
to  go  along. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  relat¬ 
ing  to  what  the  Senator  just  said  con¬ 
cerning  the  fact  that,  if  we  wanted  a 
poverty  program,  we  must  eliminate  the 
Hatch  Act  supervision  over  what  might 
be  political  activities  of  workers  engaged 
in  administering  the  program,  why 
would  the  opponents  of  the  application 
of  the  Hatch  Act  provisions  advocate  its 
elimination? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  opponents  said  that 
the  Hatch  Act  was  designed  to  deal  only 
with  government  employees,  either  Fed¬ 
eral  or  State  or  local,  who  draw  the  pre¬ 
ponderant  parts  of  their  salaries  from 
the  Federal  Government.  They  refused 
to  extend  it  to  private  persons  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies,  notwithstanding  the 
fact — and  I  believe  our  position  is  abso¬ 
lutely  correct  on  this — that  in  this  case, 
the  private  agency  becomes  a  govern¬ 
mental  means,  and  therefore  acquires  a 
governmental  character.  The  Hatch 
Act  should  reach  those  employees;  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it. 

The  most  we  could  get  out  of  them  was 
the  provision  contained  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  which  reads  as  follows : 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi¬ 
sions,  which  had  no  counterpart  in  the  House 
bill,  relating  to  the  application  of  the  Hatch 
Political  Activities  Act  to  persons  employed, 
by  agencies  administering  or  carrying  on 
community  action  programs  and  to  persons 
serving  in  the  VISTA  volunteers. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  their  insistence  on 
the  exclusion  of  these  provisions  was  based 
upon  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  existing 


statutory  restrictions  to  organizations  and 
agencies  for  which  they  were  not  designed. 
They  in  no  way  Intend  to  depart  from  the 
principle  that  these  programs  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  nonpolitical  basis,  free  of  any 
activity  designed  to  further  the  election  or 
defeat  of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  principle  can  be 
declared,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
law  now  provides  that  employees  of 
volunteer  nongovernmental  agencies, 
though  paid  in  part  by  Federal  money, 
shall  be  free  to  engage  in  political 
activity. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  certainly  does.  To 
make  it  even  stronger  for  the  Senator, 
we  did  not  even  attempt  in  the  Senate 
to  extend  the  Hatch  Act  to  those  “paid 
in  part  by  Federal  money.”  We  provided 
that  it  applied  only  where  the  prepon¬ 
derant  part  of  their  compensation  came 
from  Federal  money.  We  were  very  care¬ 
ful  and  very  restrictive  about  it,  and  yet 
we  could  not  get  anywhere  even  with 
that.  They  were  adamant. 

The  question  then  was,  “Shall  we 
let  that  be  the  rock  upon  which  we  crash, 
or  not?”  As  I  say,  it  was  my  feeling,  and 
apparently  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
conferees,  that  it  should  not  be  the  rock 
on  which  we  failed  to  get  a  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  next  point  to  which 
I  address  myself  is  the  National  Advisory 
Council. 

Here  again,  in  my  judgment,  our  case  is 
irrefutable.  There  is  an  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  in  the  poverty  program  today,  but  it 
is  absolutely  ridiculous.  It  meets  only 
at  the  request  of  the  Director.  It  reports 
to  the  Director  only  upon  matters  upon 
which  he  asks  it  to  report.  It  is  as  power¬ 
less,  weak,  and  ineffective  an  advisory 
committee  as  I  have  ever  seen  provided 
by  any  statute.  I  can  hardly  believe 
we  turned  this  bill  out  in  the  first  place 
with  that  kind  of  provision. 

We  tried  to  get  a  stronger  Advisory 
Council,  which  our  committee  and  the 
Senate  had  agreed  to.  As  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Protjty]  knows,  we 
tried  constantly  in  conference  and  could 
not  get  to  first  base  with  it,  because  the 
attitude  of  the  conferees  from  the  House 
was,  “You  do  not  need  an  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil.  You  can  always  haul  them  up  here. 
You  have  two  legislative  committees,  and 
you  can  examine  them  to  your  heart’s 
content.” 

Again,  it  was  a  question  of  deciding 
whether  this  was  the  rock  upon  which 
we  break.  I  decided  one  way,  Senator 
Prouty  decided  another.  Only  the  Lord 
knows  who  is  right. 

Finally,  the  Governor’s  veto.  Here,  as 
has  been  said  time  and  again,  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Senate  feeling 
was  evenly  divided  on  whether  or  not  to 
have  a  veto.  But  I  certainly  feel  that 
a  majority  of  Senators  wanted  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  have  a  strong  voice  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Personally,  I  was  disappointed,  and 
I  think  it  was  only  because  of  the  leg¬ 
islative  situation,  that  the  bill  was  sent 
to  conference  without  at  least  the  House 
provision,  plus  a  provision  for  hearings. 
I  think  that,  at  the  least,  was  the  maj¬ 
ority  sentiment  in  the  Senate.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  it  was  sent  with  only  the  provision 
for  hearings.  On  the  first  conference. 
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the  House  did  not  insist,  and  hence  the 
Senate  provision  prevailed.  But  when 
the  measure  went  from  conference  to  the 
House,  it  voted  affirmatively  for  the  con¬ 
ditional  veto  which  it  had  written  into 
the  bill,  and  that  is  the  way  conference 
went. 

I  point  out  that  we  have  firmed  that 
up  somewhat  by  affording  public  hear¬ 
ings  to  those  who  would  complain  about 
the  fact  that  a  Governor  is  seeking  to 
veto  a  provision,  and  to  the  Governor 
himself.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  express  provision  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  managers  for  the  House, 
found  at  page  10  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  which  says: 

The  conferees  expect  that  the  procedures 
established  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  under  section  209 
(a)  will  include  provision  for  informal  hear¬ 
ings  held  by  the  Director  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  a  State  or  other  interested 
parties. 

The  30-day  stay  which  a  Governor  can 
obtain  is  retained  in  the  bill  absolutely, 
and  I  honestly  believe  that  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  veto,  we  have  come  as  close  to  a 
consensus  as  is  possible.  The  Governor 
is  entitled  to  such  opportunity  and  such 
authority,  and  I  think,  within  reason, 
we  have  retained  it. 

Finally,  we  have  also  retained  ade¬ 
quate  publicity  in  the  community  action 
program,  including  hearings  for  those 
who  are  denied  participation  at  the  city¬ 
wide  level.  We  have  retained  a  channel 
for  desirable  programs  to  go  directly  to 
the  director  for  funding  if  their  propon¬ 
ents  feel  aggrieved  by  denial  at  the  city¬ 
wide  level.  And  we  have  provided  for 
greater  coordination  with  cooperative 
State  agencies  throughout  the  planning 
and  administration  processes.  I  believe 
that  in  every  other  respect  which  I  have 
mentioned,  the  bill  is  a  sound  one. 

In  my  judgment,  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  so  far,  notwithstanding  all  the 
things  which  have  been  said  about  this 
program — with  many  of  which  I  agree — 
is  that  we  should  continue  it  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  outlined  in  the  conference 
report.  As  one  Senator  who  signed  the 
report  with  grave  concern,  I  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  join  others  who  have  reservations 
to  exercise  the  most  scrupulous  care  in 
terms  of  legislative  oversight,  to  assure 
that  our  fears — many  of  which  have  been 
realized — are  dealt  with  in  the  work 
of  our  committee,  and  in  its  scrutiny  of 
what  is  done  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

I  close  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
President,  at  long  last,  may  decide  to 
take  Sargent  Shriver  off  his  two  jobs, 
namely,  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  poverty 
program,  and  put  him  on  the  poverty 
program  alone.  That,  too,  would  give 
us  some  measure  of  assurance  that  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  see  that  the  job 
is  well  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  And 
may  I  suggest  that  attaches  on  both  sides 
call  their  Senators  and  ask  them  to  be 
present. 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  And  explain  to  them 
that  a  vote  will  occur  very  soon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi-. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Poverty  and  Politics,”  written  by 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Sunday,  August  22,  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Poverty  and  Politics — Administration 

Sought  To  Beat  Ban  on  Politics  in  Spite 

of  Contrary  Public  Comments 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

In  conflict  with  public  utterances  that  it 
wants  the  poverty  program  divorced  from 
politics,  the  Johnson  administration  at¬ 
tempted  a  futile  fight  against  such  a  pro¬ 
hibition. 

The  poverty  bill  passed  last  week  by  the 
Senate  puts  all  local  poverty  workers  under 
the  Hatch  Act.  That  means  Federal  law — 
not  merely  agency  regulations — will  bar  lo¬ 
cal  poverty  officials  from  partisan  politics. 

This  amendment  to  the  Poverty  Act,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Senator  George  Murphy,  Republi¬ 
can,  of  California,  zipped  through  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Labor  Committee  and  the  Senate  itself 
without  apparent  opposition. 

Behind  the  scenes,  however,  two  Demo¬ 
cratic  Labor  Committee  members  were  asked 
privately  by  the  White  House  to  kill  the 
Murphy  amendment.  One  was  summoned 
from  a  Labor  Committee  meeting  by  an  ur¬ 
gent  telephone  request. 

Although  they  usually  follow  the  admin¬ 
istration  line,  the  two  Senators  turned  down 
the  White  House.  They  actively  supported 
the  Murphy  amendment.  Consequently, 
the  White  House  made  no  public  fight. 

What  makes  this  particularly  interesting 
are  public  utterances  of  poverty  chief  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver  and  other  officials  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  examples  of  local  poverty  work¬ 
ers  playing  politics  (including  the  case  we 
reported  of  a  Philadelphia  antipoverty  leader 
lobbying  in  Harrisburg) . 

These  Federal  officials  said  they  would  pre¬ 
vent  such  conduct  if  Congress  would  write  a 
prohibition  into  law. 

Hence,  the  administration’s  veiled  effort  to 
block  the  prohibition  comes  as  a  surprise. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  short  item  which  I  think  Is  of  in¬ 
terest  in  connection  with  the  debate  we 
are  having  today.  It  is  a  news  ticker 
item,  and  reads  as  follows : 

News  conference,  11  a.m.:  Three  Job  Corps- 
men  Joining  the  private  business  firm  of  the 
Mechanical  and  Engineering  Service  Divi¬ 
sion,  Consolidated  American,  suite  200,  1726 
M  Street  NW.  Subject:  These  are  reported 
to  be  the  first  Corps  trainees  to  go,  to  work 
outside.  Press  contact:  W.  C.  Hobbs,  659- 
1990. 

This  is  ironic.  The  organization  has 
been  in  operation  for  about  a  year.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  people  have  gone 
to  Job  Corps  camps,  but  I  believe  they 
number  in  the  hundreds,  if  not  in  the 
thousands. 


Finally,  three  Job  Corpsmen,  in  a  great 
publicity  announcement,  are  going  to  get 
a  job  with  a  private  business  firm,  after 
having  had  some  Job  Corps  training. 

THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY  IS  NOW  FREE  FROM  THE 
TYRANNY  OF  THE  GOVERNOR'S  VETO 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  of  the  Senate  conferees  with  the 
House  on  the  1965  antipoverty  law,  I 
wish  to  note  that  the  bill  as  finally 
agreed  upon  effectively  curtails  the 
power  of  Governors  to  frustrate  the 
purposes  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Under  the  new  law  the  Governor  of 
a  State  will  have  30  days  in  which  to 
study  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
community  action  program,  or  adult 
basic  education  program.  If  he  vetoes  a 
project,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  will  reconsider  the 
application,  and  if  he  finds  it  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  purposes  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  he  shall  override  the  Governor’s 
veto  and  the  project  will  go  forward. 

In  other  words,  under  this  bill  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  OEO  can  veto  the  Governor’s 
veto.  A  Governor  no  longer  has  a  final 
veto.  He  can  delay  but  he  cannot  kill 
or  destroy  a  program,  as  he  could  under 
the  old  law. 

While  most  Governors  in  the  Nation 
cooperated  with  and  supported  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program  so  well  that  no  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  Governor’s  veto  power 
would  have  been  thought  of  or  necessary, 
a  few  Governors  in  the  United  States 
vetoed  projects,  or  held  them  up,  or 
purged  participants  under  the  threat  of 
a  complete  veto.  It  was  the  crippling 
actions  of  a  few  Governors  which  have 
caused  this  veto  power  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  Governors  of  all  50  States,  most 
of  whom  did  not  misuse  this  power. 

A  few  Governors  have  used  veto  power 
to  cut  wages  down  on  projects,  to  purge 
people  they  did  not  like  from  serving  on 
local  boards  on  projects,  and  in  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  absolutely  veto  an  11 -county 
rural  antipoverty  project,  said  to  be  the 
best  planned  rural  antipoverty  project  in 
America.  It  was  such  irresponsible  ac¬ 
tion  that  forced  me  to  devote  much  time 
to  aid  in  eliminating  the  Governor’s  un¬ 
restricted  veto  over  poverty  projects, 
which  has  now  been  done. 

This  antipoverty  bill,  by  ending  irre¬ 
sponsible  and  imre viewable  Governor’s 
vetoes,  and  making  every  such  veto  sub¬ 
ject  to  administrative  review  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  greatly  strengthened  this 
antipoverty  law. 

We  are  now  entering  the  second  year 
of  the  war  on  poverty.  The  first  year  of 
our  campaign  has  produced  good  results, 
considering  the  unique  nature  of  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  here,  and  the  short¬ 
ness  of  time  available.  But  weaknesses 
have  become  apparent.  If  we  can  correct 
these,  and  if  those  who  administer  the 
program  will  go  forward  with  dedication 
and  imigination,  willing  to  try  new 
things,  as  I  know  many  of  them  already 
are,  this  program  can  make  a  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  continuing  American 
revolution,  which  has  always  stood  for 
justice  and  equal  opportunity  for  all 
Americans. 


7DMENT  OF  CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION  ACT  OF  1961 

le  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
forfe  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1766^  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm¬ 
ers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  ®r  insure  loans  to  public  and  quasi¬ 
public  \  agencies  and  corporations  not 
operates  for  profit  with  respect  to  water 
supply  and  water  systems  serving  rural 
areas  anti  to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural 
community  development  planning  and 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
such  community  facilities,  to  increase 
the  annual  aggregate  of  insured  loans 
thereunder,!  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were!  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  306(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

“(X)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
make  or  insure  loans  to  associations,  includ¬ 
ing  corporations  not  operated  for  profit,  and 
public  and  quasi-public  agencies  to  provide 
for  the  application  or  establishment  of  soil 
conservation  practices,  shifts  in  land  use,  the 
conservation,  development,  use,  and  control 
of  water,  and  the  installation  or  improvement 
of  drainage  or  waste\  disposal  facilities,  and 
recreational  developments,  all  primarily 
serving  farmers,  ranchers,  farm  tenants,  farm 
laborers,  and  other  rwal  residents,  and  to 
furnish  financial  assistance  or  other  aid  in 
planning  projects  for  suih  purposes. 

“(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  aggregating  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
in  any  fiscal  year  to  subh  associations  to 
finance  specific  projects  lor  works  for  the 
development,  storage,  treatment,  purifica¬ 
tion,  or  distribution  of  water  or  the  collec¬ 
tion,  treatment,  or  disposal  of  waste  in  rural 
areas.  The  amount  of  any  giant  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  development 
cost  of  the  project  to  serve  the  area  which 
the  association  determines  can  be  feasibly 
served  by  the  facility  and  to  adequately  serve 
the  reasonably  foreseeable  growth  needs  of 
the  area. 

"(3)  No  grant  shall  be  made  lander  para¬ 
graph  2  of  this  subsection  in  Connection 
with  any  facility  unless  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  project  (i)  wil\  serve  a 
rural  area  which  is  not  likely  to  decline  in 
population  below  that  for  which  the  facility 
was  designed,  (ii)  is  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  so  that  adequate  capacity  Will  be 
or  can  be  made  available  to  serve  the  present 
population  of  the  area  to  the  extend  feasi¬ 
ble  and  to  serve  the  reasonably  foreseeable 
growth  needs  of  the  area,  or  (iii)  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  orderly  community  development 
consistent  with  a  comprehensive  commi 
water  or  sewer  development  plan  of  the  : 
area  and  not  inconsistent  with  any  pL 
development  under  State,  county,  or 
nicipal  plans  approved  as  official  plans 
competent  authority  for  the  area  in  whic 
the  rural  community  is  located  and  the 
retary  shall  establish  regulations  requiring 
the  submission  of  all  applications  for  finan-\ 
cial  assistance  under  this  Act  to  the  county  1 
or  municipal  government  in  which  the  pro¬ 
posed  project  is  to  be  located  for  review  and 
comment  by  such  agency  within  a  desig¬ 
nated  period  of  time.  Until  October  1,  1968, 
the  Secretary  may  make  grants  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  comprehensive  plan,  if  the 
preparation  of  such  plan  has  been  under¬ 
taken  for  the  area. 

‘(4)  a.  The  term  ‘development  cost’  means 
the  cost  of  construction  of  a  facility  and  the 
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la^d,  easements,  and  rights-of-way,  and  wa¬ 
ter  Vights  necessary  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  facility. 

“(bj\The  term  ‘project’  shall  Include 
facilities  providing  central  service  or  facili¬ 
ties  serving  individual  properties,  or  both. 

“(5)  NoNloan  or  grant  shall  be  made  un¬ 
der  this  subsection  which  would  cause  the 
unpaid  principal  indebtedness  of  any  associ¬ 
ation  under  this  Act  and  under  the  Act  of 
August  28,  1937\as  amended,  together  with 
the  amount  of  anjt  assistance  in  the  form  of 
a  grant  to  exceed^  $4,000,000  at  any  one 
time. 

"(6)  The  Secretary 'may  make  grants  ag¬ 
gregating  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  in  any 
fiscal  year  to  public  bodies  or  such  other 
agencies  as  the  Secretary,  may  determine 
having  authority  to  prepareVofficial  compre¬ 
hensive  plans  for  the  development  of  water 
or  sewer  systems  in  rural  areas\vhich  do  not 
have  funds  available  for  immediate  under¬ 
taking  of  the  preparation  of  such  plan. 

“(7)  Rural  areas,  for  the  purposesKnf  water 
and  waste  disposal  projects  shall  notNnclude 
any  area  in  any  city  or  town  which\ias  a 
population  in  excess  of  5,500  inhabitant 

(8)  In  each  instance  where  the  Secretary 
receives  two  or  more  applications  for  final 
cial  assistance  for  projects  that  would  serves 
substantially  the  same  group  of  residents 
within  a  single  rural  area,  and  one  such  ap¬ 
plication  is  submitted  by  a  city,  town,  county 
or  other  unit  of  general  local  government,  he 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  substantial  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  provide  such  assistance  to 
such  city,  town,  county  or  other  unit  of  gen¬ 
eral  local  government. 

(9)  Provided  further,  That  no  Federal 
funds  shall  be  authorized  for  use  unless  it  be 
certified  by  the  appropriate  State  water  pol¬ 
lution  control  agency  that  the  water  supply 
system  authorized  will  not  result  in  pollu¬ 
tion  of  waters  of  the  State  in  excess  of  stand¬ 
ards  established  by  that  agency. 

In  the  case  of  sewers  and  waste  disposal 
systems,  no  Federal  funds  shall  be  advanced 
hereunder  unless  the  appropriate  State  water 
pollution  control  agency  shall  certify  that 
the  effluent  therefrom  shall  conform  with 
appropriate  State  and  Federal  water  pollu¬ 
tion  control  standards  when  and  where  estab¬ 
lished. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  308  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by — - 

(1)  striking  out  “$200,000,000”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “$450,000,000"; 

(2)  in  clause  (a)  striking  out  “except  that 
no  agreement  shall  provide  for  purchase  by 
the  Secretary  at  a  date  sooner  than  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  note”;  and 

(3)  striking  out  clause  (b)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “(b)  may  retain  out  of  pi 
ments  by  the  borrower  a  charge  at  a  v&te 
specified  in  the  insurance  agreement  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  loan”. 

(b)  Section  309(e)  of  such  zoan  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “such  portfon  of  the 
charge  collected  in  connection  with  the  in¬ 
surance  of  loans  at  least  equal/to  a  rate  of 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  per  mnim  on  the 
outstanding  principal  obligations  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  such  charge”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “all  or  a  portion /not  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  of/the  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  the  loan,  or  any  charge  collected 
in  connection  with /he  insurance  of  loan; 
and  any  remainder/) f  any  such  charge”. 

(c)  Section  309(f)  (1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  stalking  out  “$25,000,000”  and 
inserting  in  li/i  thereof  “$50,000,000”. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
“An  Act/  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  Jr  auttlorize  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultvfre  to  make  or  insure  loans  to  public 
quasi-public  agencies  and  corpora¬ 
tions  not  operated  for  profit  with  respect 


to  water  supply,  water  systems,  and  waste 
disposal  systems  serving  rural  areas  and 
to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural  community 
development  planning  and  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  such  community 
facilities,  to  increase  the  annual  aggre¬ 
gate  of  insured  loans  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  this  the  Aiken 
water  bill  which  was  introduced  and 
cosponsored  by  93  Senators? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  is  the  multiple- 
sponsored  rural  water  facilities  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
vote  by  which  the  House  amendments 
were  concurred  in  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

[r.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  will  th< 
Sehator  from  Vermont  yield? 

AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.NBASS.  As  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  Xjken  water  bill,  I  commeyfd  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  the  outstand¬ 
ing  work  rve  has  done,  and  express  my 
personal  appreciation  to  hirn/or  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN\  I  thank/  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee\  He  yfas  one  of  the 
earliest  cosponsorsspf  the  bill,  which  was 
sponsored  by  63  democrats  and  30 
Republicans. 

Mr.  BASS.  It/is  dolled  the  Aiken- 
Bass  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN/  I  appreciate  the  com¬ 
pliment,  and/I  accept  it. 


ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  LOYALTY 

MiyALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  oh.  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1965,  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  S. 
Moorman  delivered  an  address  at  the' 
■rce  Academy  at  Colorado  Spring 
'olo.,  on  the  subject  of  loyalty. 

While  in  this  day  and  age,  as  he  points 
out,  loyalty  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  com¬ 
mon  subject  to  talk  about,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  much  understood,  General 
Moorman  has  been  successful  in  defining 
and  analyzing  the  components  of  loyalty, 
and  what  it  means,  especially  to  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  this  address  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  recommend  its  reading  to 
all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Remarks  by  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Moorman 
for  Air  Force  Academy  Officers’  Din¬ 
ing-in,  September  16,  1965 
My  remarks  this  evening  will  be  directed  to 
the  subject  of  loyalty.  Because  the  subject 
does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  levity,  it  could 
become  deadly  dull.  Loyalty,  as  with  patri¬ 
otism  and  national  pride,  is  a  subject  that  is 
too  often  approached  with  pomposity  or  em¬ 
barrassment.  Neither  is  fitting,  and  I  shall 
attempt  to  avoid  both  pitfalls. 


Because  loyalty  is  a  word  so  common,  it  is 
often  misunderstood .  As  with  so  many  y 
other  things  that  are  present  in  our  everyday  ' 
lives,  even  its  meaning  is  perhaps  misunde/- 
stood. 

Webster  defines  “loyalty”  as  the  act  of  be¬ 
ing  faithful  to  a  cause,  an  ideal,  a  custom  or 
a  person  and  goes  further  in  definiy6n  with 
two  phrases — in  this  order: 

Faithful  in  allegiance  to  one’s  government; 

Faithful  to  a  private  p>erspn  to  whom 
loyalty  is  due. 

In  selecting  that  descending  order  of  im¬ 
portance  on  things  to  whom  loyalty  is  due, 

I  believe  the  compilers  of / he  dictionary  have 
unveiled  the  key  to  true Royalty. 

First,  loyalty  to  our  Nation  and  its  na¬ 
tional  purposes.  Nexf,  to  our  service,  its  mis¬ 
sion  and  customs. /Then  to  our  own  orga¬ 
nization  or  unit. /And,  lastly,  to  each  other. 

In  our  growtaf  as  individuals  as  well  as 
members  of  v/e  military,  we  find  that  we 
build  our  loyalties  in  reverse  order.  Our 
initial  loyajfy  as  youngsters  was  to  our  par¬ 
ents,  our  brothers  and  sisters,  our  immediate 
family.  /Then,  as  we  grew  older,  our  loyal¬ 
ties  ex/ended  to  our  school,  our  city,  and 
our  £/ate. 

is  is  a  normal  progression. 
rt  has  been  said  that  in  all  human  enter  - 
ises,  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts.  This  is  certainly  true  in  the 
military  service.  We  join  a  new  unit.  We 
gain  respect  for  our  fellow  airmen  and  our 
commander.  We  then  progress  from  respect 
to  loyalty  to  these  individuals.  As  we  be¬ 
come  more  knowledgable  concerning  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  our  unit  and  our  service,  we  gain  a 
greater  respect  for  them  and  transfer  our 
greater  loyalty  to  them.  Thus  it  is  that  in 
the  final  analysis,  our  greatest  loyalty  should, 
and  must,  be  to  our  national  goals  and 
purposes. 

We  cannot  be  loyal  to  that  which  we  do 
not  understand,  respect  and  believe  in.  It  is 
through  this  pattern  that  the  proper  order 
of  loyalties  is  established  and  maintained. 

You  will  remember  that  the  White  Com¬ 
mittee  pinpointed  as  a  contributing  factor 
in  the  cheating  incident  the  fact  that  there 
was  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  individual 
cadets  as  to  the  mission  of  the  Academy. 
This  led  to  a  situation  in  which  cadet  loy¬ 
alties  were  brought  into  conflict  with  one  an¬ 
other.  The  respect,  understanding,  trans¬ 
ference  pattern  broke  down.  In  the  final 
analysis,  faced  with  a  choice  between  loyalty 
to  other  individuals  or  loyalty  to  the  honor 
code  and  thus  to  the  Academy’s  mission,  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Nation,  the  cadet  chose 
loyalty  to  other  individuals  as  his  course  of 
action. 

If  we  are  to  instill  this  pattern  as  our  way 
life,  we  must  understand  the  meaning  be- 
our  national  purpose  and  respect  the 
reasons  for  that  purpose. 

Th\  cause  we  serve  would  not  be  loyally 
servedNif  ours  was  a  blind,  unquestioning 
obediene 

The  gr£at  danger  and  tragedy  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  moVment  is  the  fact  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  perfect  instrument  for  a  fanatical 
and  insensitive  loyalty. 

The  military \as  been  included  among  the 
three  great  dedicated  callings  of  our  time. 
The  other  two  are  \he  religious  and  the  edu¬ 
cational.  In  our  capacity  as  members  of 
the  staff  and  facultySit  the  Air  Force  Acad¬ 
emy,  we  find  that  our  endeavors  really  place 
us  within  the  parameters  of  two  of  these 
callings. 

It  is  certainly  not  chanceNfhat  has  molded 
these  callings  into  similar  structures.  The 
growth  of  the  professional  scale  and  the 
knowledge  of  any  individual  who  enters  the 
callings  is  designated  by  a  grade,\  title  that 
we  call  rank,  and  that  these  ranks \ave  uni¬ 
versal  meaning,  not  only  within  a  given  so¬ 
ciety  or  culture  but  within  any  society  or 
culture,  for  these  professions  have  similar 
characteristics  in  all  societies  and  culture 
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EachSis  controlled  by  a  rigid  and  condi¬ 
tional  discipline  tbat  Includes  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  to  the  requirements 
of  his  profession  as  a  whole.  And  the  pro¬ 
fession  vests'v  Judgment  concerning  the  re¬ 
quirements  oKits  practitioners  in  those  of 
senior  rank.  ’Ahs,  in  turn,  involves  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  limits  of  personal  reward  and, 
in  effect,  allows  rewards  only  in  terms  of 
increasing  responsibilities  and  ever  deepen¬ 
ing  dedication. 

Military  leadership  has  been  defined  as  the 
management  of  violence,  which  is  ineed  a 
paradoxical  definition,  ror  violence  always 
carries  a  connotation  of\unmanageability. 
Now  we  are  faced  with  the  certainty  that  vio¬ 
lence,  if  it  is  again  released  a  large  scale, 
will  be  unmanageable. 

In  this  strange  situation,  military  organi¬ 
zation  must  be  increasingly  compact,  in¬ 
creasingly  skilled,  increasingly  disciplined 
in  order  to  avoid  tragic  error.  It  also  must 
become  increasingly  dedicated  to  InS^  basic 
purposes. 

Consider  the  nature  of  the  responsibility 
which  the  individual  officer  will  have  to' 
sume  in  a  combat  role  of  the  future.  Ofye 
young  officer  alone  and  unsupervised  may  be 
responsible  for  executing  an  extremely  diffi-' 
cult  and  hazardous  mission  which  may  de¬ 
stroy  a  vital  segment  of  enemy  strength. 

One  officer  may  have  the  responsibility 
for  stopping  an  enemy  aircraft  which  is 
capable  of  wrecking  one  of  our  cities. 

The  officers  of  the  Air  Force  must  be  men 
to  whom  responsibilities  such  as  these  can 
be  entrusted  with  complete  confidence. 

Just  what  are  the  qualities  in  a  man  that 
enable  us  to  give  to  him,  with  confidence, 
responsibilities  such  as  these?  When  we 
think  of  such  men,  we  think  of  courage 
and  endurance  and  integrity  and  all  that  is 
included  in  the  term  “leadership.”  These 
traits  are  somewhat  descriptive  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  determine,  but  they  do  not 
add  up  to  the  whole  man.  The  element  of 
purposeful  meaning  must  be  included. 

Courage  for  what? 

Endurance  in  what  service? 

Integrity  with  respect  to  what  ideas? 

What  purpose  in  life  must  a  man  have 
that  will  permit  these  human  qualities  to 
appear  before  us  in  action  as  the  performance 
of  duty?  For  the  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  we  must  look  into  the  things  officers 
live  by  and  for.  And  it  would  seem  logical 
that  we  would  seek  to  identify  these  things 
within  ourselves. 

One  thing  I  think  we  will  all  find — that 
we  have  neither  the  strength  nor  the  will 
to  live  alone.  We  have  need  for  a  purpose; 
for  a  cause  bigger  than  ourselves;  something 
that  requires  us  to  take  strenuous  action  if/ 
necessary,  to  face  danger  if  necessary,  agair 
the  opposition  of  instinctive  impulses  J 
avoid  such  discomfort  or  danger. 

Each  of  us  making  such  an  inquiry  will 
come  up  with  somewhat  similar  findings. 
When  I  look  at  officers  in  the  Air  Force  whom 
I  know  and  respect,  I  feel  sure  that  I  can 
detect  things  they  hold  in  common.  One  of 
these  common  denominators  isr  the  need  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking /Those  officers 
who  command  our  instant/and  continuing 
respect  are  invariably  thtee  who,  whatever 
their  abilities  and  whatever  position  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  put  their  responsibility  first  and 
foremost  in  all  they  dc 

This  common  attribute  may  be  best  de¬ 
scribed  as  loyalty/  If  I  am  right  in  this 
assumption,  thesaZnen  have  shared  the  com¬ 
mon  human  experience  of  needing  a  goal  in 
life  and  have  fdund  that  goal  in  their  loyalty 
to  a  cause  tPey  serve— a  loyalty  that  serves 
them  both  As  an  incentive  and  a  guide,  and 
sometime/ as  a  very  hard  taskmaster. 

Loyalty  has  always  been  considered  a  war¬ 
rior’s  virtue.  Throughout  history  a  legion 
of  mjfti  have  been  true  to  their  colors  and 
diedr for  their  causes,  and  some  were  pretty 
causes,  and  many  were  lost  causes, 
ae  one  noble  thing  that  shines  forth  from 


all  the  bloody  pages  of  history  is  this  capacity 
of  man  for  loyalty.  Perhaps  this  is  proof 
enough  that  we  are  talking  about  one  of 
man’s  greatest  needs  as  well  as  one  of  his 
attributes  of  greatness. 

The  causes  we  serve  must  be  tangible  and 
concrete  enough  to  be  a  specific  guide  for 
decision  and  for  action.  It  must  be  a  cause 
that  we  can  comprehend,  that  we  can  make 
our  own  in  a  personal  way,  and  to  which  our 
own  personal  contribution,  however  small, 
will  be  of  some  significance. 

I  believe  we  have  all  espoused  such  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  when  we  took  the  oath  of  office 
as  commissioned  officers  of  the  Ufi.  Air  Force. 
In  that  oath  we  swear  faith  and  allegiance 
to  a  cause  which  commands  our  loyalty  and 
our  lives. 

Let  us  examine  this  cause  for  a  moment. 

I  believe  that  a  study  of  the  Constitution 
will  show  that  it  proceeds  from  several  fun¬ 
damental  ideas. 

One  is  a  conviction  that  man  amounts  to 
something  as  an  individual,  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  good  and  can  become  better  and 
stronger  and  wiser.  It  is  a  belief  that  the 
American  people  can  build  a  nation  that  can 
endure  and  that  can  offer  to  each  of  its 
citizens  an  abundant  life,  personal  liberty, 
nd  the  fellowship  of  freemen. 

.Despite  the  many  changes  in  economic 
theory  and  international  relations,  this  max-/ 
velously  flexible  instrument  still  stands  fa 
the  enduring  ideals  and  the  aspiratiom/of 
the  American  people. 

At  the,  moment,  it  seems  clear  that  yfe  can 
serve  hurqanity  best  by  serving  ou/  coun¬ 
try  well. 

Our  caus^,  has  been  well  and  tyOly  served 
by  loyal  men\throughout  the  history  of  our 
country.  Suc\  progress  as  we  have  made 
toward  our  national  goals  call  be  attributed 
to  the  sacrifice  and  the  service  of  these  loyal 
men.  Today  the  \puntrvf  and  particularly 
the  Air  Force,  basVneed  of  such  men  in 
greater  numbers  thaAaver  before.  To  meet 
this  need,  we  of  thA  Air  Force  Academy 
faculty  and  staff  m’ustNdirect  our  training 
toward  the  develppmenir\of  loyalty  in  its 
deepest  sense. 

We  still  hav/  much  to  learn  about  the 
problem  of  developing  in  the  young  men 
who  enter  our  training  program  a  willing 
acceptance/of  these  ideals  of  Npyalty  and 
service. 

Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  in  testifying  for  an 
Air  A/Zlemy  before  Congress,  said  \h at  he 
had  riot  been  in  favor  of  an  academy  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  that  the  civilian  colleges  aould 
ret  the  need,  but  that  he  had  since' 
e  convinced  that  they  could  not,  becafkse 
'they  do  not  attempt  to  develop  the  qualitie 
of  character  and  integrity  required  for  thatN 
service. 

The  other  service  academies  and  similar 
institutions  have  for  a  long  time,  by  tradi¬ 
tional  methods,  produced  great  leaders— not 
always  many  and  not  always  soon,  but 
enough  loyal  men  to  lead  us  through  the 
great  emergencies.  Effectiveness  of  tradi¬ 
tional  methods  and  of  precedent  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  historically  demonstrated.  The 
problem  is  to  keep  tradition  and  precedent 
in  tune  with  changing  requirements  and 
situations. 

Fortunately,  most  of  us  need  to  tie  our 
loyalty,  not  only  to  a  cause,  but  to  an  or¬ 
ganization.  Morally  and  intellectually,  our 
objectives  may  be  clear,  but  practically  and 
personally  speaking,  we  need  a  team  to  which 
we  can  belong. 

Perhaps  this  intense  identification  with 
the  Air  Force  is  a  human  weakness,  certainly 
it  is  a  source  of  greater  strength.  In  the 
unit,  pride  and  esprit  de  corps  of  any  good 
combat  organization  is  to  be  found,  per¬ 
haps  the  greater  expression  of  human  genius 
for  loyalty. 

In  differentiating  between  our  way  of  life 
and  that  of  the  Communist  nations,  our 
loyalty  requires  that  we  be  critical  of  our¬ 
selves,  of  one  another,  and  of  our  service  and 


country,  while  at  the  same  time  it  must  in 
sure  a  discipline  based  on  willing  obedience 
derived  from  confidence  in  the  moral  ii/eg- 
rity  in  our  leaders  and  the  essential  sq/und- 
ness  of  our  cause. 

I  believe  our  objective  of  buyfling  a 
stronger  loyalty  can  be  accomplished  by 
traditional  means.  I  include  in /his  tradi¬ 
tional  means  the  intellectual  /problem  of 
establishing  the  country's  nee/  for  loyal  of¬ 
ficers.  I  include  moral  problems,  which 
can  best  be  solved  by  power's  of  example.  I 
include  disciplinary  trailing  based  on  a 
man’s  pride  in  his  pow/s,  his  unit  and  his 
country. 

We  cannot  make  officers  in  any  training 
program.  All  we  cape  do  is  present  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  point  out  those  obstacles  in  the  way 
that  must  be  overcome,  and  give  the  help  and 
guidance  to  the  Individual  in  overcoming 
them.  In  thiyway  and  subject  always  to  the 
power  of  ex/mple,  the  young  men  in  our 
training  program  who  have  the  potential, 
will  make/hemselves  into  the  officers  the  Air 
Force  needs.  This  is  a  continuous  process 
which /will  not  stop  when  a  man  is  com¬ 
missi/m  ed  a  second  lieutenant. 

are  all  shot  through  with  human  im¬ 
perfections  and  we  shall  all  fall  short  of  our 
fghest  ideals;  but  if  in  this  loyal  brother - 
lood  we  find  helpful  understanding,  human 
sympathy,  and  affection,  then  the  strong  will 
help  make  the  weakest  of  us  stronger  and 
together  we  will  find  our  powers  multiplied 
many  times  over. 

We  must  direct  our  efforts  here  at  the 
Academy  toward  the  development  of  loyalty 
in  its  deepest,  truest  sense — in  the  cadets, 
in  our  associates,  and  in  ourselves. 

In  establishing  a  basis  for  loyalty,  I  set 
down  respect  as  one  of  the  foundation  blocks. 
Actually,  in  obtaining  respect  from  a  subordi¬ 
nate,  you  do  so  by  showing  respect  for  him 
and  his  views.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  first 
responsibilities  of  a  Junior  officer  to  his 
superior  officer  is  to  present  his  point  of 
view. 

I  heard  a  general  officer  instruct  a  new 
junior  staff  officer  many  years  ago  on  this 
subject. 

He  said,  “I  expect — no,  I  demand — that 
you  argue  like  hell  with  me  on  any  subject 
under  discussion — before  the  decision. 
Translate  the  courage  of  your  convictions 
into  words  and  let  me  have  the  benefit  of 
them.  I’ll  make  the  decision  and  then  you 
have  one  other  responsibility  which  I  will 
also  hold  you  to  just  as  strongly.  You  will 
abide  by  and  defend  my  decision  as  if  it 
were  your  own.  In  this  way  we  will  demon¬ 
strate  our  loyalty  to  each  other  and  to  the 
mission.” 

In  searching  for  methods  of  imbuing  the 
wing  with  a  deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Air 
’orce  and  the  Nation,  we  must  be  continually 
fiware  that  our  purpose  can  only  be  served  by 
oui:  own  loyalty  to  the  mission  of  the  Air 
Forte  Academy.  Our  program  must  be 
a  strong,  integrated  union  of  the  major  de¬ 
partments:  the  academic,  the  military,  and 
the  athletic,  with  each  of  us  demonstrating 
the  finesVtraits  of  loyalty  in  wholeheartedly 
supportingythe  efforts  of  the  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

In  closing, 'permit  me  to  quote  Mr.  Elbert 
Hubbard,  learned  essayist,  concerning  the 
philosophy  of  loyalty : 

“If  you  work  for  a  man,  in  Heaven’s  name 
work  for  him.  IfNae  pays  your  wages  that 
supply  your  bread  a\d  butter,  work  for  him, 
speak  well  of  him,  tlrtak  well  of  him,  stand 
by  him  and  stand  b^  the  institution  he 
represents.” 

Thank  you. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  OF  1965  , 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
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Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8283)  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  the  attaches  to  notify  all  Senators 
to  come  into  the  Chamber  because  there 
will  shortly  be  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  know  that  many 
Senators  have  other  engagements  and 
are  anxious  to  leave  the  Chamber,  but  I 
should  like  to  explain  the  proposal  which 
I  am  making  in  greater  detail.  I  shall 
try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  then 
we  can  have  the  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  thing  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  insist  on  the  Hatch 
Act  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill  which 
were  approved  by  the  Committee  on  La¬ 
bor  and  Public  Welfare  and  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate;  and  to  insist  on  the  Senate  lan¬ 
guage  restructuring  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  to  make  it  an  independent, 
impartial,  conscientious  body  for  review¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  the  war  on  poverty 
and  making  recommendations  to  the  Di¬ 
rector,  the  President,  and  Congress  for 
its  improvement. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  move  to 
recommit  the  conference  report,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  the  Senate  conferees  to 
stand  firm  on  these  two  provisions.  I 
have  been  advised  by  the  Parliamen¬ 
tarian  that  such  a  motion  1s  not  in  order, 
and  that  instead  the  Senate  must  reject 
the  conference  report.  Once  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  fails  of  adoption,  motions  will 
be  in  order  to  request  a  new  conference 
with  the  House  and  to  instruct  the  Sen¬ 
ate  conferees  to  insist  on  the  Senate  pro¬ 
visions  regarding  the  Hatch  Act  and  the 
National  Advisory  Council.  If  the  con¬ 
ference  report  is  rejected,  Mr.  President, 
I  will  make  these  subsequent  motions,  the 
practical  effect  of  which  will  be  to  recom¬ 
mit  the  bill  to  conference  with  instruc¬ 
tions. 

As  a  Senator  who  has  always  cast  his 
vote  in  favor  of  the  antipoverty  pro¬ 
gram,  I  should  like  to  take  special  care 
to  point  out  that  a  “nay”  vote  on  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  conference  report  should  not 
be  construed  as  a  vote  against  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  war  on  poverty.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  a  rejection  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  leading  to  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  in  the  bill  of  the  Hatch  Act  and 
National  Advisory  Council  provisions 
adopted  earlier  by  the  Senate  would  be 
a  course  of  action  that  would  strengthen 
the  bill  and  enhance  the  prospects  of  the 
entire  antipoverty  operation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these  two 
amendments  will  do  much  to  make  the 
program  work  as  it  should.  Without 
them,  we  will  find  that  the  antipoverty 
programs  will  all  too  frequently  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  schemes  of  the  professional 
ward  bosses  and  machine  politicians. 


Then,  unhappily  for  those  for  whom  the 
antipoverty  program  has  kindled  a  spark 
of  hope,  the  people  of  this  country  will 
rise  up  in  righteous  protest  against  the 
abuses  the  present  law  is  not  designed  to 
prevent. 

If  the  Senate  follows  the  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  I  have  outlined,  Mr.  President,  and 
the  new  conference  reports  a  bill  includ¬ 
ing  the  Hatch  Act  and  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  provisions,  then  I  will 
again  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  war  on  poverty  pro¬ 
gram.  If  the  conference  report  is  ap¬ 
proved  at  this  time,  however,  it  will  be 
approved  over  my  opposition — not  be¬ 
cause  I  am  opposed  to  the  basic  purpose 
of  this  legislation,  but  because  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  law  is  written  so 
that  its  purpose  may  be  achieved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay” ; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
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Virginia  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
“yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Tydings]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  on  official  business  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp¬ 
son],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas¬ 
tore].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Wyoming  would  vote  “nay” 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Curtis!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Typings]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

[No.  275  Leg.] 

YEAS — 46 


Aiken 

Gruenlng 

McNamara 

Bartlett 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Bass 

Hartke 

Momroney 

Bible 

Hayden 

Moss 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Pell 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Russell,  S.C. 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smith 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Yarborough 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Young.  Ohio 

Ervin 

McGee 

Fong 

McGovern 

NAYS — 22 

Allott 

Hill 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Holland 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Russell,  Ga. 

Dlrksen 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Dominick 

Lausche 

Williams,  Del. 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

EUender 

Miller 

Hickemlooper 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 32 

Anderson 

Mansfield 

Robertson 

Bayh 

McIntyre 

Saltonstall 

Bennett 

MondaJe 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Montoya 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Morse 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Morton 

Sparkman 

Fannin 

Neuberger 

Stennis 

Fulbrtght 

Pastore 

Symington 

Gore 

Pearson 

Tower 

Hart 

Randolph 

Tydlngs 

Long,  La. 

Riblcoff 

I  commend  the  Senate  as  a  whole  for 
demonstrating  again  that  thorough  and 
deliberative  action  can  be  accomplished 
expeditiously. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
•outine  business  was  transacted : 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  completed  final  action  on  a 
most  controversial  piece  of  legislation  in 
the  Senate’s  acceptance  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  so-called  antipoverty 
act.  In.  an  area  of  our  society  where  so 
much  can  be  done  and  where  so  little 
attention  has  been  directed  heretofore, 
the  range  of  viewpoint  could  well  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  as  it  was.  Great  credit 
very  justly  goes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  who  so 
diligently,  skillfully,  and  expeditiously 
piloted  this  bill  through  every  stage  of 
the  sometimes  seemingly  tedious  legis¬ 
lative  process.  He  has  demonstrated 
again  not  only  his  great  concern  for  the 
segment  of  our  society  to  be  benefited 
by  this  bill  but  also  the  value  and  benefits 
of  his  long  experience  in  this  body. 

In  similar  fashion,  I  commend  the 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Dominick],  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy] 
for  presenting  their  views  and  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  with  such  precision.  I 
know  that  the  inefficiencies  they  have 
claimed  exist  will  not  go  uninvestigated 
and  that  the  country  has  benefited  from 
their  scrutiny  of  this  issue.  To  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  we  owe  our  thanks  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  assistance  he  has  given  to  the 
completion  of  this  bill. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1766)  to 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  or 
insure  loans  to  public  and  quasi-public 
agencies  and  corporations  not  operated 
for  profit  with  respect  to  water  supply 
and  water  systems  serving  rural  areas 
and  to  make  grants-to-aid  in  rural  com¬ 
munity  development  planning  and  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  such 
Dmmunity  facilities,  to  increase  the  an¬ 
nual  aggregate  of  insured  loans  there¬ 
under,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
ameimments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
commtttee\pf  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  voths  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HR.  728)  to  amend  section  510  of  the 
Merchant  MarinesAct,  1936. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  7371) 
to  amend  the  BankNHolding  Company 
Act  of  1956,  in  whicn\it  requested  they 
concurrence  of  the  Senat 


of/Ngan  Hok 
diary. 


to  establish 
for  memo- 
of  the  United 
Rules  and  Ad- 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced,  thaif  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2127)  to  amend  Mtle  38, 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to /provide 
special  indemnity  insurance  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving \in 
combat  zones,  and  for  othe/  purpose!* 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President.^ 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  7371)/to  amend  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


BILLS  AND  JOJNT  RESOLUTION 
1DUCED 

Bills  and  a  jcftnt  resolution  were  in¬ 
troduced,  read J the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr /mcGOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiBiffi,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr/  Metcalf,  Mr.  Montoya,  and  Mr. 
jndt)  : 

S.  2562/A  bill  to  preserve  the  domestic  gold 
mining  industry  and  to  increase  the  domes¬ 
tic  production  of  gold;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  METCALF; 

S.  2563.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yu  Yu  Ma-„ 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 

S.  2564.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yosliio 
Sumida;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicjnry 
By  Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia: 

S.  2565.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Savannah  Revolutionary 
Battle  Site  National  Monument;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affajrs. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS; 

S.  2566.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Ng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju< 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolutii 
a  commission  to  formulate  p: 
rials  to  the  past  Presided' 

States;  to  the  Committee 
ministration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  M/.  Hartke  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


GOLD  MINES  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
L965 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Ml-.  President,  on 
behalf  of  mysfelf  and  Senators  Bible, 
Cannon,  Dominick,  Metcalf,  Montoya, 
and  Mundt,  Y  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a/bill  providing  for  financial 
assistance  payments  to  present  and  po¬ 
tential  domestic  gold  producers  based 
upon  cost  of  production  experience. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to 
stabilise  and  increase  the  life  of  existing 
gold  properties,  provide  financial  induce¬ 
ment/ sufficiently  attractive  to  reopen  our 
dormant  gold  mines,  and  stimulate  an  ag¬ 
gressive  search  for  new  gold  ore  reserves. 
I  yuelieve  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 
Congress  to  recognize  the  fact  that  due 
(o  almost  constant  escalating  costs  of 
''production  our  once  thriving  domestic 
gold  industry  is  facing  extinction.  This 
segment  of  the  mining  industry,  just 
prior  to  World  War  H,  supplied  jobs  to 
thousands  of  miners  in  the  Western 
States  and  provided  economic  stability 
for  a  number  of  Western  mining  towns. 
In  1940,  American  gold  mines  produced 
nearly  5  million  ounces  of  gold,  exclusive 
of  the  Philippines.  Today,  our  annual 
production  in  the  United  States  has 
dropped  to  approximately  1.5  million 
ounces  of  which  40  percent  is  produced  by 
one  mine,  the  Homestake,  located  in  my 
>tate  of  South  Dakota.  A  few  other  min- 
ilm  properties  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
mining  gold,  but  most  of  the  remainder 
of  our  domestic  production  is  derived  as 
a  byproduct  from  the  copper  mines  of  the 
Nations, 

I  neeo\scarcely  remind  my  colleagues 
of  our  dwindling  silver  supply  since  the 
Senate  was\so  recently  confronted  with 
the  necessity\>f  passing  legislation  to  re¬ 
solve  our  critical  coinage  problem  aris¬ 
ing  from  our  fhst  dwindling  supply  of 
silver.  Silver  production  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  demands  for  the 
use  of  this  precious  inetal  for  industrial 
and  coinage  requirenrents,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  Congress  had  to  take  emer¬ 
gency  remedial  action. 

It  would  be  tragic  indeed  were  this 
Congress  to  ignore  the  swum  signals 
with  respect  to  our  fast  disappearing 
gold  mines.  The  Members  of  this  body 
are  well  aware  that  the  flight \f  gold 
from  our  shores  has  reduced  ouk  gold 
reserves  some  23  billion  in  the  last  8 
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years.  The  solution  to  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit  is  a  matter  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Treasury  officials  agree  that  they 
would  like.,  to  see  an  increase  in  our  U.S. 
gold  holdings  and  profess  sympathy  for 
the  plight  oTour  gold  miners.  However, 
in  the  past,  they  have  objected  to  legis¬ 
lation  providing.^  incentive  payments  to 
domestic  gold  prisducers  on  the  ground 
that  such  action  might  be  interpreted  by 
foreign  central  bankers  as  an  indication 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  monetary  price  of  gold.  If 
this  appraisal  be  corrects  I  believe  this 
fear  is  psychological  rathek  than  realis¬ 
tic.  The  Gold  Mines  Assistance  Act, 
which  I  am  introducing,  is  purely  domes¬ 
tic  legislation  to  provide  financial  assist¬ 
ance  payments  to  domestic  producers 
based  upon  a  domestic  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  formula.  It  does  not,  in  any  itaan- 
ner,  seek  to  change  the  monetary  price 
of  gold. 

To  allay  both  Treasury  fears  and  for 
eign  apprehension,  the  will  provides  that 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Act  shall  have  no  relation  to  the  mone¬ 
tary  price  for  gold  paid  by  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

For  current  domestic  gold  producers, 
including  Homestake,  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  a  capability  of  remaining  in  op¬ 
eration  despite  the  ravages  of  increased 
production  costs,  this  bill  provides  very 
modest  financial  assistance  payments. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  Homestake, 
the  subsidy  payments  would  amount  to 
somewhere  between  iy2  to  2  percent  of 
invested  capital,  or,  together  with  net 
earnings,  7  percent  on  invested  capital. 

In  the  case  of  dormant  gold  mines,  or 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  search  for  new  gold 
ore  reserves,  my  bill  provides  much  more 
generous  payments.  From  a  realistic 
standpoint,  financial  assistance  pay¬ 
ments  must  be  provided  which  will  defi¬ 
nitely  encourage  reopening  our  closed 
gold  properties  and  lend  real  incentives 
to  a  search  for  new  gold  mines.  These 
incentives  are  provided  in  section  3(b)  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  It  is  logical  to 
assume  with  the  realistic  incentives  pro 
vided  in  my  bill  that  domestic  gold  pr 
duction  will  attain  a  rate  as  high,  a/d 
quite  probably  higher,  than  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  existed  in  1940,  particularly  in 
view  of  improved  techniques  in  dj^covery 
methods  in  the  past  20  years. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  paid 
a  cost  of  production  bonus/to  its  gold 
mines  since  1948.  British  Columbia  has 
gone  one  step  further  and/adopted  a  stat¬ 
ute  which  provides  for jL  3 -year  tax  ex¬ 
emption  for  income  iferived  from  new 
mines  producing  a  jay  minerals  except 
clay,  shale,  and  stone  quarries.  Australia 
pays  a  subsidy  to  its  gold  producers.  For¬ 
eign  banking  interests  have  not  exhibited 
any  concern  over  the  Canadian  or  Aus¬ 
tralian  gold  subsidies  which  relate  to  the 
internal  affiairs  of  those  two  countries. 

Under  this  bill,  dormant  properties  re¬ 
opened send  new  mines  would  be  paid  $35 
per  ounce  for  their  gold  when  sold  to 

.JrS’  Treasu.ry-  butyin  addition,  would 
l  ecqfve  financial  assistance  payments 
under  the  direction  of  the  Gold 
ines  Assistance  Commission  amount¬ 
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ing  to  125  percent  of  their  total  gold  bul¬ 
lion  receipts  produced  from  such  prop¬ 
erties  for  the  year  preceding  the  date  of 
their  application. 

The  Consumers’  Price  Index,  UJ3.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  has  increased  by  126 
percent  since  January  1,  1940.  Provi¬ 
sion  is  made  in  the  bill  for  constructive 
cost  determination  of  the  differential  be¬ 
tween  1939  and  the  date  of  application 
which  must  show  125  percent  increase 
to  enable  the  applicant  to  be  eligible  for 
subsidy  payments.  There  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  applying  the  125  percent 
financial  assistance  payment  to  the  last 
year’s  total  gold  bullion  receipts  because 
any  dormant  mines  with  known  substan¬ 
tial  marginal  ores,  or  new  properties  with 
demonstrable  valuable  ore  reserves, 
should  have  no  difficulty  with  financing 
in  order  to  permit  them  to  open  and 
operate  for  1  year  to  provide  a  base  as 
to  which  the  subsidy  formula  will  apply. 

Furthermore,  taking  a  long-term  view, 
those  who  are  interested  in  adding  to 
our  national  gold  reserve  should  not 
^overlook  the  fact  that  under  this  bil] 
sisting  gold  producers  will  be  enablj 
toSmine  marginal  ores  which  are 
renbhr  being  lost  forever.  In  shorh/this 
bill  will  aid  greater  utilization  on  our 
naturaVresources  by  stimulating/extrac- 
tion  of  marginal  gold  ores  not  prow  being 
mined. 

I  believe\his  legislation  yf  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  particularly  in  view  of 
the  excessive  gold  drain  jo f  our  reserves. 
I  have  no  doubc\that  t yie  mining  indus¬ 
try  will  be  able  toydenfonstrate  that  this 
bill  provides  the  necessary  incentives  to 
reactivate  the  gol/flViining  districts  of 
the  West.  I  hope  that  hearings  will  be 
held  on  this  measure  bV  the  Senate  In¬ 
terior  and  L/sular  Affairs  Committee 
early  in  196pf  and  trust  tnxt  as  a  result 
of  such  hearings  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  wfiT  reappraise  its  position  with 
reference  to  remedial  legislation.  for  our 
domestic  gold  industry. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER  (m\Bass 
in  fcfie  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  received 
a/d  appropriately  referred. 

/  The  bill  (S.  2562)  to  preserve  tl_ 
domestic  gold  mining  industry  and  to* 
increase  the  domestic  production  of 
gold,  introduced  by  Mr.  McGovern  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re¬ 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  I  introduced  earlier  today  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  gold-mining 
industry  be  permitted  to  lie  at  the  desk 
for  additional  sponsors  for  5  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  _ 

troduce  again  a  joint  resolution  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  that  which  was  first 
offered  on  September  8,  1959,  on  my  be¬ 
half  by  then  Senator  Lyndon  B.  John¬ 
son. 

This  resolution,  which  I  again  intro¬ 
duced  on  May  4,  1962,  provides  for  the 


establishment  of  a  commission  to  for 
ulate  plans  for  memorials  to  past 
dents  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  thdt  any 
man  who  has  been  so  highly  regarded  by 
his  fellow  citizens  as  to  be  elected  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ought  not 
to  be  unremarked  and  unr ©Called  in  this 
Capital  City  of  the  Nation.  Yet  of  all 
the  35  Presidents  who  Have  served  this 
Nation,  only  7  have  received  a  memorial 
or  a  statue  in  this /city.  Three  great 
monuments  are  dedicated  to  three  of  our 
greatest  leaders— ^ne  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment,  the  Linctfin  Memorial,  and  the 
Jefferson  Memorial.  Statutes  may  be 
found  here  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
and  of  Buchanan,  Garfield,  Grant,  and 
Jackson.  /It  is  expected  that  the  planned 
Franklin/  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial  will 
some  day  become  a  reality;  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  is  well  on  its  way;  and 
James  Madison  is  to  be  honored  in  the 
now  building  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
ich  has  recently  received  attention, 
e  have  Theodore  Roosevelt  Island,  and 
there  have  been  some  plans  to  erect  a 
memorial  to  him  there. 

But  what  of  John  Adams,  James  Mon¬ 
roe,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  and  all  the  others?  To  the  tour¬ 
ists  who  come  here  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  there  is  no  evident  recogni¬ 
tion  for  them.  The  Memorial  Commis¬ 
sion  called  for  by  my  resolution  would 
be  authorized  to  plan  for  a  permanent 
memorial  to  all  of  our  past  Presidents,  to 
accept  gifts  for  use  in  construction  or 
other  expense,  to  work  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National  Capitol 
Planning  Commission,  and  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Council,  or 
others.  Four  of  the  12  Commissioners 
would  be  Members  of  this  body  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  4  would 
be  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  4  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  None  of  the  Commissioners 
would  receive  salary,  but  expenses  would 
be  reimbursed.  The  initial  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  a  very  modest  $10,000. 

There  are  ample  precedents  for  the 
procedures  embodied  in  this  bill,  includ¬ 
ing  the  authorization  of  the  Commission 

receive  private  gifts  for  use  in  such  a 
pnvect. 

Public  subscriptions  amounting  to 
$300,000  helped  finance  the  Washington 
Monument,  together  with  congressional 
appropriations  of  $1,094,000.  The  Lin¬ 
coln  MenWial  Commission  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  ah  act  approved  February  9, 
1911,  leading\o  dedication  of  the  memo¬ 
rial  11  years  Hater,  on  May  30,  1922. 
Cost  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  all  paid 
for  by  Federal  fuHds,  was  $3,678,000. 

The  resolution^  establishing  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Commission 
in  1934  specified  that\it  might  accept 
money  or  property  fromVither  public  or 
private  sources  to  financX  its  activities, 
which  resulted  in  dedication  of  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Memorial  on  the  200t>h  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  birth,  April  13,  19^ 

Other  than  the  three  memorials  which 
are  such  an  integral  part  of  the>Vash- 
ington  scene,  those  to  Washington/ 
coin,  and  Jefferson,  there  is  the  f853 
statue  to  Andrew  Jackson  in  an  eque 
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Public  Law  89-253 
89th  Congress,  H.  R.  8283 
October  9,  1965 

an  act 


To  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  “Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1965”. 

Amendments  to  Title  I — Youth  Programs 

JOB  CORPS - DISPLACEMENT  OF  WORKERS 

Sec.  2.  Section  103  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  “Sec.  103.”  the  following  new  sentence: 
“The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  prevent  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  part  from  displacing  presently  employed  workers  or 
the  impairment  of  existing  contracts  for  services.” 

JOB  CORPS - PAYMENT  TO  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS  OR  ORGANIZATIONS 

PROHIBITED 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  103  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  adding  after  the 
word  “terminated”  the  following :  “ :  Provided ,  however ,  That  the 
Director  shall  make  no  payments  to  any  individual  or  to  any  organiza¬ 
tion  solely  as  compensation  for  the  service  of  referring  the  names  of 
candidates  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps.” 

JOB  CORPS — CUBAN  REFUGEES 

Sec.  4.  Section  104(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  “For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  subsequent 
to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or  212(d) 
(5),  respectively,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be 
considered  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.” 

JOB  CORPS - ENROLLEE  AFFIDAVITS 

Sec.  5.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “(d)  Each  enrollee  (other  than  an 
enrollee  who  is  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  described  in  section  104 
(a)  of  this  Act)  must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation 
in  the  following  form :  ‘I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  will 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic’.  The  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
oath  or  affirmation  required  under  this  subsection.” 

JOB  CORPS — APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES5  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Sec.  6.  Section  106(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  retroactive  to  January  1,  1965,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(A)  The  term  ‘performance  of  duty’  in  the  Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Act  shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while  absent 
from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty,  except  white  participating  in  an 
activity  (including  an  activity  white  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or  from 
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such  post  of  duty)  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Corps.” 

JOB  CORPS — ENROLLEE  WORK  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  7.  Section  110  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  word  “male”  before  the  word  “enrollees”  in 
the  first  sentence. 

WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAMS - CUBAN  REFUGEES 

Sec.  8.  Section  114(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “For  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  subsection,  any  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in 
the  United  States  from  Cuba  as  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  sub¬ 
sequent  to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  provisions  of  section  214(a)  or 
212(d)  (5),  respectively,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall 
be  considered  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States.”  ^ 

WORK  TRAINING  PROGRAMS - LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  9.  The  first  sentence  of  section  115  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “three”,  and  by  striking  out  “,  or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is 
later,”. 

WORK-STUDY  PROGRAMS - LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  10.  Section  124(f)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”, 
and  by  striking  out  “or  June  30,  1966,  whichever  is  later,”. 

Amendments  to  Title  II — Urban  and  Rural  Community  Action 

Programs 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

Sec.  11.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “and”  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) ,  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“ ;  and”,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph :  J 
“(5)  which  includes  provision  for  reasonable  access  of  the™ 
public  to  information  including,  but  not  limited  to,  reasonable 
opportunity  for  public  hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate  local 
community  groups,  and  reasonable  public  access  to  books  and 
records  of  the  agency  or  agencies  engaged  in  the  development, 
conduct,  and  administration  of  the  program,  in  accordance  with 
procedures  approved  by  the  Director.” 

TYPES  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  12.  The  last  sentence  of  section  205(a)  of  the  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  after  “including”  the 
following:  “,  but  not  limited  to,”. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  CHRONICALLY  UNEMPLOYED  POOR 

Sec.  13.  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  adding 
after  subsection  (c)  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 
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“(d)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants  under  this  section 
for  special  programs  (1)  which  involve  activities  directed  to  the  needs 
of  those  chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects  and  are  unable,  because  of  age  or  otherwise,  to  secure  appro¬ 
priate  employment  or  training  assistance  under  other  programs,  (2) 
which,  in  addition  to  other  services  provided,  will  enable  such  persons 
to  participate  in  projects  for  the  betterment  or  beautification  of  the 
community  or  area  served  by  the  program,  including  without  limita¬ 
tion  activities  which  will  contribute  to  the  management,  conservation, 
or  development  of  natural  resources,  recreational  areas,  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  parks,  highways,  and  other  lands,  and  (3)  which 
are  conducted  in  accordance  with  standards  adequate  to  assure  that 
the  program  is  in  the  public  interest  and  otherwise  consistent  with 
policies  applicable  under  this  Act  for  the  protection  of  employed 
workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates  of  pay  and  other  suitable 
conditions  of  employment.” 

GENERAL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS - LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  208(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  insert-  78  Stat.  519. 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “three”,  and  by  striking  out  “,  or  June  30,  1966,  42  use  2788. 
whichever  is  later,”. 

(b)  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
(b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

“(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  estab¬ 
lishing  objective  criteria  pursuant  to  which  assistance  may  be  reduced 
below  90  per  centum  for  such  community  action  programs  or  com¬ 
ponents  as  have  received  assistance  under  section  205  for  a  period 
prescribed  in  such  regulations.” 

(c)  Section  208(c)  of  such  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows :  “The  requirement  imposed  by  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Director  may  adopt 
and  promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria  for  determinations  cov¬ 
ering  situations  where  a  literal  application  of  such  requirement  would 
result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  sought  to  be  achieved.” 

PARTICIPATION  OF  STATE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  15.  Section  209(a)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  42  usc  2789. 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  following :  “including, 
but  not  limited  to,  consultation  with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
the  development,  conduct,  and  administration  of  such  programs”. 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  PLANS 

Sec.  16.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  (1)  inserting  “of  part  B”  before  “of  title  I”  and  (2) 
striking  out  “and  such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  him  within 
thirty  days  of  such  submission”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “and 
such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty 
days  of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered 
by  the  Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consistent  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part”. 
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78  Stat.  519. 
42  USC  2789. 


42  USC  2805. 

42  USC  2802. 

42  USC  2807. 


42  USC  2801. 


42  USC  2822. 


42  USC  2841- 
2881. 


NOTICES 

Sec.  17.  Section  209  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

“  ( d)  When  the  Director  receives  an  application  from  a  private  non¬ 
profit  agency  for  a  community  action  program  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
community  in  which  there  is  a  community  action  agency  carrying  on 
a  number  of  component  programs,  he  shall,  within  five  days,  give 
notice  to  such  community  action  agency  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 
in  which  the  community  is  located  of  the  receipt  of  such  application. 
When  the  Director  determines  that  a  separate  contract  or  grant  is 
desirable  and  practical  and  that  good  cause  has  been  shown,  he  is 
authorized  to  make  a  grant  directly  to,  or  to  contract  directly  with, 
such  agency.” 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS - PAYMENTS;  FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec.  18.  Section  216(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,”. 

ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS - TEACHER  TRAINING 

Sec.  19.  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  title”  in  section  213(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“From  so  much  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 
this  part  as  is  not  reserved  pursuant  to  section  218”;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  218  as  section  219  and  inserting 
immediately  after  section  217  the  following  new  section  218: 

“TEACHER  TRAINING  PROJECTS 

“Sec.  218.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  to  carry  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  reserved 
and  used  by  the  Director  to  provide  (directly  or  by  contract),  or  to 
make  grants  to  colleges  and  universities,  State  or  local  educational 
agencies, _  or  other  appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
or  organizations  to  provide,  training  to  persons  engaged  or  preparing 
to  engage  as  instructors  for  individuals  described  in  section  212,  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any  (including  traveling  and  sub¬ 
sistence  expenses),  for  persons  undergoing  such  training  and  their 
dependents  as  the  Director  may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation 
determine.” 

VOLUNTARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

Sec.  20.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of  section  220(a)  of 
part  C  thereof. 

Amendments  to  Title  III — Special  Programs  To  Combat  Poverty 

in  Rural  Areas 

Sec.  21.  Title  III  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “Grants  and”  in  the  heading,  and  by  striking 
out  the  dash  after  the  word  “make”  in  the  first  subsequent  sentence 
and  the  subsequent  number  “  ( 1 )  ”. 
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COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION - PROHIBITION  OF  LOANS  TO  ASSIST 

MANUFACTURING 

Sec.  22.  Section  305(f)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  78  stat.  524. 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  42  usc  2854* 
thereof  the  following  proviso:  Provided ,  That  packing,  canning, 

cooking,  freezing,  or  other  processing  used  in  preparing  or  marketing 
edible  farm  products,  including  dairy  products,  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  manufacturing  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  results  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  or  different  substance”. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  MIGRANT  AND  SEASONALLY  EMPLOYED  AGRICULTURAL 

EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  23.  Section  311  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  42  use  2861. 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

\  “migrants  AND  SEASONALLY  EMPLOYED  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES 

“bEC.  311.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  develop  and  implement  a 
program  of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State  and  local 
agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions,  and  cooperatives  in  establish¬ 
ing,  administering,  and  operating  programs  which  will  meet,  or  sub¬ 
stantially  and  primarily  contribute  to  meeting,  the  special  needs  of 
migratory  workers  and  seasonal  farm  laborers  and  their  families  in 
the  fields  of  housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day  care  of  children.” 

INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO  DAIRY  FARMERS 

Sec.  24.  Section  331(c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  is  42  usc  2881. 
amended  by  striking  the  words  “January  31, 1965”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “June  30, 1966”. 

Amendment  to  Title  V — Work  Experience  Program 

Sec.  25.  Section  502  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  42  usc  2922. 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  “Workers  in  farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200  net 
family  income  shall  be  considered  unemployed  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  ,  and  (2)  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  the  following: 
jfor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1965,”. 

Amendments  to  Title  VI — Administration  and  Coordination 

VISTA  VOLUNTEERS - ASSIGNMENT;  APPLICATION  OF  OTHER  PROVISIONS  AND 

FEDERAL  LAWS 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  everything  in  paragraph  42  usc  2943, 
(2)  following  the  clause  designation  “(C)”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “in  connection  with  programs  or  activities  authorized,  sup¬ 
ported,  or  of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act.” 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  (1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affir¬ 
mation  m  the  form  prescribed  by  section  104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  Ante,  p.  973. 
provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  62  stat.  749. 
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78  Stat.  510. 
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63  Stat.  954; 

78  Stat.  400. 

5  USC  1071  note. 
42  USC  2945. 


42  USC  2941- 
2949. 


42  USC  2966. 


42  USC  2761. 


applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but,  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  volunteers  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those 
relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  F ederal  employee 
benefits. 

“(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and  such  volunteers  as  are 
assigned  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps 
under  section  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act,  except  that  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  computation  described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section 
106(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that 
received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.” 


national  advisory  council 


Sec.  27.  Section  605  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  “fourteen”  in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  f 
in  lieu  thereof  “twenty”. 


PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 


Sec.  28.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 


PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 


“Sec.  610.  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  thalt  whenever  feasible  the 
special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  in  the  develop¬ 


ment,  conduct,  and  administration  of  programs  under  this  Act.” 


AFFIDAVITS 


Sec.  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  616  thereof  and  substituting  a  new 
section  616,  as  follows : 


‘TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 


“Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  on  appropriations  under 
any  title  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated  or  allocated  from  any  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  ena-  ( 
bling  the  Director  to  carry  out  programs  or  activities  under  any  such  ^ 
title  may  be  transferred  and  used  by  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  programs  or  activities  under  any  other  such  title ;  but  no 
such  transfer  shall  result  in  increasing  the  amounts  otherwise  avail¬ 
able  under  any  title  by  more  than  10  per  centum.” 


authorization  of  appropriations 


Sec.  30.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  131  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  “two”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows :  “F or  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $412,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
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year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  -/g  stat.  q7s. 
1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  he  appropriated  79  stat!  979. 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  221  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  78  stat.  524, 

striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”.  42  use  2831. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $340,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $850,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1966 ;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1967, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(c)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  321  is  amended  by  striking  out  42  use  2871. 
“two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(d)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  503  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  42  use  2923. 
striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

(e)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  615  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  42  use  2965. 
striking  out  “two”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “three”. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  (other  than  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  making  credits  to  the  revolving  fund  established  by  section 
606(a)),  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  sum  of 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

)  (f)  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  further  42  use  2941- 

amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows:  2966. 

“distribution  of  benefits  between  rural  and  urban  areas 

“Sec.  617.  The  Director  shall  adopt  appropriate  administrative 
measures  to  assure  that  benefits  of  this  Act  will  be  distributed  equi¬ 
tably  between  residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas.” 

Amendment  to  National  Defense  Education  Act — Moratorium 
on  Student  Loans  to  VISTA  Volunteers 

Sec.  31.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  section  205(b)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C.  425(b)  (2)  (A) )  is  amended  75  stat.  623. 
by  striking  out  “or”  before  “(iii)”  and  by  inserting  before  the  proviso 
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75  stat.  612.  and  after  “Peace  Corps  Act”  the  following:  or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of 
22  use  2501  note,  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
42  use  2943.  section  603  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964”. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan 
outstanding  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  without  the  consent  of  the 
then  obligee  institution. 

Approved  October  9>  1965,  8:30  p.  m. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1 759 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  29, 1965 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  ordered  to  be 

printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  S  mathers  to  S.  1759,  a  bill 
to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
viz :  At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  section  as  follows : 

1  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

2  Sec.  19.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 

3  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as 

4  follows : 

5  “TITLE  IX— PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

6  “congressional  intent 

7  “Sec.  901.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  this 

8  title  to  provide  certain  programs  directed  toward  the  special 

9  problems  of  poverty  among  elderly  persons.  The  provisions 
10  of  such  programs  shall  not  be  construed  to  eliminate  proper 
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consideration  of  the  elderly  in  the  programs  provided  in  other 
titles  of  this  Act. 

“Part  A — Employment  Opportunities  for  Older 

Workers 

“special  projects  to  stimulate  employment 

OPPORTUNITIES 

“Sec.  911.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
employment  capacity  and  utility  of  older  workers,  the  Di¬ 
rector  is  authoiized  to  make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  organizations  for  experimental  or  dem¬ 
onstration  projects  which  will  enlist  most  effectively  the  co¬ 
operation  of  such  agencies  and  organizations  for  this  purpose. 

“(b)  No  project  shall  be  approved  under  this  section 
unless  the  Director,  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  determines — 

“(i)  that  the  employment  to  be  provided  thereby 
will  permit  or  contribute  to  a  public  or  community  under¬ 
taking  or  service  that  will  not  otherwise  be  provided ; 

“(2)  that  such  employment  will  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  regular  workers;  and 

“  (3)  that  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  are  appropriate  and  reasonably  consistent 
with  the  rates  and  conditions  applicable  with  respect 
to  comparable  work  in  the  locality. 

“  (c)  Whenever  a  project  of  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
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agency  or  organization  is  approved  under  this  section,  the 
Director  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  such  agency  or 
organization  for  carrying  out  such  project.  He  shall,  to  ,the 
extent  practicable,  coordinate  projects  under  this  section 
with  other  community  plans  for  older  persons,  including  com¬ 
munity  action  programs  under  title  II.  No,t  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  any  such  project  may  be  paid  by 
the  Director  under  this  section.  Any  agreement  under  this 
subsection  shall  contain  such  provisions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  that  employees  are  employed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  provide  for  systematic 
evaluation  by  the  Director  of  the  progress  and  achievements 
of  the  project,  and  may  provide  that  the  Director  may,  where 
he  deems  It  essential  to  accomplishment  of  the  project,  fur¬ 
nish  tools,  clothing,  transportation,  or  similar  items,  and 
necessary  training  or  retraining,  for  employees.  Payments 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  project  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such 
installments  and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Director  finds 
necessary  properly  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

“  (d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  there  is  authorized  to  he  appropriated  $10,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1966,  and 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums 
as  .the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
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“grants  to  volunteer  organizations  which  assist 

OLDER  WORKERS 

“Sec.  912.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  among  older  workers,  the  Director  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  private  nonprofit  groups  and  organizations 
to  assist  them  in  carrying  on  activities  designed  to  assist 
older  workers  in  obtaining  employment. 

“(b)  No  grant  under  this  section  to  any  group  or 
organization  shall  be  made  in  an  amount  greater  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  total  expenses  (for  the  period  with  respect 
to  which  the  grant  is  made)  of  such  group  or  organization 
incurred  in  carrying  out  its  activities  relating  to  assisting 
older  workers  in  obtaining  employment. 

“  (c)  Payments  under  this  section  to  any  group  or 
organization  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim¬ 
bursement,  and  in  such  installments  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Director  finds  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

“(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  June  30, 
1967,  such  amounts,  not  to  exceed  $90,000  for  any  fiscal 
year,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
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“Part  B — National  Senior  Corps 
“statement  of  purpose 

“Sec.  931.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  men  and  women  aged  55  and  over  who  are 
in  need  of  additional  income  to  maintain  an  adequate  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  to  obtain  such  income  by  providing  needed 
services  in  their  communities. 

“program  authorization 
“Sec.  932.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  part,  the  Director  is  authorized  and  directed  to — 

“  (1)  establish  a  National  Senior  Corps  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  ‘Corps’)  and  enlist  as  members  thereof 
men  and  women  aged  fifty-five  or  over  who  are  in  need 
of  additional  income  in  order  to  maintain  an  adequate 
standard  of  living; 

“(2)  provide,  either  directly  or  by  arrangement 
with  public  or  private  agencies  or  institutions,  for  any 
necessary  short-term  training  for  members  of  the  Corps ; 

“  ( 3 )  establish  programs  in  communities  throughout 
the  Nation  under  which  members  of  the  Corps  residing 
in  such  community  or  nearby  communities  provide  serv¬ 
ices  which  are  determined  to  be  needed  and  are  other¬ 
wise  unavailable  in  the  community  and  which  provide — 
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“  (A)  advice  and  assistance  to  families  in  home- 
making  or  home  health  practices ; 

“(B)  companionship,  guidance,  and  care  for 
children,  including  the  provision  of  such  care  in  the 
member’s  home  or  in  centers ; 

“(0)  meals  and  other  services  to  enable  per¬ 
sons  who  are  ill  and  unable  to  care  for  themselves  to 
remain  in  their  own  homes ; 

“(D)  assistance  in  schools  as  lunchroom  super¬ 
visors,  playground  monitors,  or  in  other  needed 
areas; 

“(E)  assistance  in  hospitals  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  ill  and  infirm ;  or 

“  (F)  other  assistance  to  individuals  or  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs; 

“  (4)  provide  members  of  the  Corps  with  necessary 
facilities  and  equipment  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  part;  and 

“(5)  prescribe  charges  for  services  provided  by 
the  Corps  to  persons  or  organizations  able  to  pay  for  such 
services  as  determined  pursuant  to  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Director. 

No  service  shall  be  provided  where  it  is  already  being  pro¬ 
vided  or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  provided  by  a 
private  organization,  whether  or  not  operated  for  profit. 
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1  “(b)  Funds  received  pursuant  to  clause  (5)  of  subsec- 

2  tion  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 

3  miscellaneous  receipts. 

4  “compensation  and  hours 

5  “Sec.  933.  (a)  Members  of  the  Corps  shall  be  compen- 

6  sated  at  not  less  than  the  current  minimum  rate  provided  un- 

7  der  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 

8  Act  of  1938,  both  for  time  spent  in  training  and  in  render- 

9  ing  services.  Members  of  the  Corps  shall  also  be  compen- 

10  sated  for  necessary  transportation  and  subsistence  in  obtain- 

11  ing  training  pursuant  to  this  part  and  for  necessary  transpor- 

12  tation  in  providing  service  as  such  members. 

13  “  (b)  Members  of  the  Corps  shall  be  employed  as  such 

14  members  approximately  twenty  hours  per  week,  except  that 

15  the  Director  may  authorize  regular  employment  in  excess  of 

16  such  twenty  hours  for  particular  positions  in  the  Corps  or  in 

17  unusual  circumstances. 

18  “administration  and  applicability  of  provisions 

19  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 

20  "Sec.  934.  (a)  The  program  authorized  by  this  part 

21  shall  be  administered  by  a  full-time  staff  with  the  assistance, 

22  wherever  feasible,  of  members  of  the  Corps.  The  staff  shall 

23  be  composed  of  civil  service  employees  who  are  entitled  to 

24  all  benefits  and  privileges  and  subject  to  the  same  responsi- 

25  bilities  as  all  other  Federal  employees.  In  appointing  mem- 
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bers  of  the  staff,  preference  shall  he  given  persons  who  (1) 
are  55  years  of  age  or  older,  and  ( 2 )  have  had  training  and 
experience  as  members  of  ,the  Corps. 

“  (b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  members  of  the  Corps 
shall  be  used  to  administer  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
especially  to  supervise  and  direct  the  program  in  communi¬ 
ties  with  insufficient  numbers  of  corpsmen  to  justify  assign¬ 
ment  of  members  of  the  regular  administrative  staff. 

“  (c)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this 
part,  a  member  of  the  Corps  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  a 
Federal  employee  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those 
relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  un- 
emplo}^ment  compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

“  (d)  Members  of  the  Corps  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  service  as  a  member  of  the  Corps 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  employment  for  the  purposes  of  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

“(e)  (1)  Such  members  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Act 
(5  U.S.C.  751  et  seq.) ,  be  deemed  to  be  civil  employees 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘em¬ 
ployee’  as  defined  in  section  40  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790) 
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and  the  provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

“  (2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"  (A)  the  term  'performance  of  duty’  in  the  Federal 
Employees’  Compensation  Act  shall  not  include  any  act 
of  a  member  of  the  Corps — 

“  (i)  while  on  authorized  leave;  or 
“  (ii)  while  absent  from  his  assigned  post  of 
duty,  except  while  participating  in  an  activity 
authorized  by  or  under  the  direction  or  supervision 
of  the  Director;  and 

“  (B)  in  computing  compensation  benefits  for  dis¬ 
ability  or  death  under  the  Federal  Employees’  Compen¬ 
sation  Act,  the  monthly  pay  of  a  member  of  the  Corps 
shall  be  deemed  to  he  his  actual  pay  or  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  for  grade  6  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  whichever 
is  greater. 

"(f)  Such  members  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of 
the  Government  for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims 
provisions  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"allocation  to  states 

"Sec.  935.  (a)  A  minimum  of  fifty  members  shall  be 
in  active  service  in  the  Corps  in  each  State  at  all  times. 
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1  Dor  pui*poses  of  tliis  section  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 

2  be  considered  a  ‘State’  and  all  areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

3  the  United  States  other  than  States  and  the  District  of 

4  Columbia  shall  be  considered  in  conibination  a  ‘State’. 

5  “(b)  Any  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  a  fiscal 

6  year  remaining  after  compensating  the  members  of  the 

7  Corps  specified  in  subsection  (a)  and  defraying  other  neces- 

8  sary  expenses  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall 

9  be  used  for  compensation  for  services  of  additional  members 

10  of  the  Corps,  who  shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  by 

11  the  Director  in  accordance  with  ( 1 )  the  proportion  that 

12  the  population  of  each  State  aged  fifty-five  and  over  bears 

13  to  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  aged  fifty-five 

14  and  over,  and  (2)  other  factors  affecting  the  need  for  assign- 

15  ment  of  members  of  the  Corps  to  that  State  and  the  potential 

lb  effectiveness  of  members  in  that  State,  such  as  the  number 

17  of  those  eligible  for  appointment  in  such  State  who  have  indi- 

18  cated  an  interest  in  appointment,  the  need  for  services  of  the 

19  type  rendered  by  the  Corps,  the  cooperation  received  by  the 

20  Corps  in  such  State,  and  the  degree  of  acceptance  of  the 

21  Corps  in  such  State. 

22  “authorization 

23  “Sec.  936.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 

24  the  purposes  of  this  part  $15,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
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1  years  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  June  30,  1967,  and  for 

2  the  succeeding’  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 

3  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

4  “Part  C — Other  Provisions  for  tiie  Elderly 

5  “ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  FOR  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

6  “Sec.  951.  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  an  Assistant 

7  Director  for  Programs  for  the  Elderly.  Such  Assistant 

8  Director  shall  be  apointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 

9  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  in  addi- 

10  tion  to  Assistant  Directors  appointed  pursuant  to  section 

11  601(a). 

12  “representation  of  elderly  in  community  action 

13  PROGRAMS 

14  “Sec.  952.  In  the  participation  of  groups  served  in  the 

15  development,  conducting,  and  administering  of  community 

16  action  programs  pursuant  to  section  202(a)  the  Director 
II  shall  require  that  elderly  persons  he  represented  as  such  a 

18  group  wherever  appropriate. 

19  “COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAMS  TO  INCLUDE  PROGRAMS 

20  FOR  THE  OLDER  POOR 

21  “Sec.  953.  Community  action  programs  approved  for 

22  funding  under  the  provisions  of  title  II  shall,  wherever  feasi- 

23  ble,  include  programs  designed  to  he  of  particular  assistance 

24  to  the  older  poor. 
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“task  force  on  programs  for  the  older  poor 
“Sec.  954.  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  a 
task  force  on  programs  for  the  older  poor.  Such  task  force 
shall  function  as  an  advisory  committee  to  (1)  advise  the 
Director  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  (2)  ad¬ 
vise  the  Director  with  respect  to  including  the  elderly  in 
other  appropriate  programs  under  this  Act,  and  (3)  examine 
the  nature  and  causes  of  poverty  among  middle  aged  and 
older  citizens,  and  recommend  ways  of  preventing  such 
poverty  and  additional  means  of  eliminating  it.  The  task 
force  shall  be  composed  of  nineteen  members  who  shall  be 
appointed  by,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  Director 
pursuant  to  section  602  (c)  to  represent  industry,  labor, 
agriculture,  education,  minority  groups,  and  social  service 
organizations.  The  Director  shall  name  one  such  member  as 
chairman  of  the  task  force.” 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1759 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  26, 1965 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  ordered  to  be 

printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Murphy  to  S.  1759,  a  bill  to 
expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
viz: 

1  On  page  9,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert  the  follow- 

2  ing: 

3  “political  activities 

4  “Sec.  16.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 

5  tunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

6  the  following  new  section : 

7  “  ‘political  activities 

8  “‘Sec.  610.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  entitled 

9  “An  Act  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities,”,  approved 


Amdt.  No.  369 
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1  August  2,  1939  (53  Stat.  1147),  a  volunteer  under  this 

2  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  employed  in  the  execu- 

3  tive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

4  “  4  (b)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act 

5  to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities”,  approved  August 

6  2,  1939  (53  Stat.  1147) ,  any  agency  administering  a  com- 

7  munity  action  program  receiving  assistance  under  part  A 

8  of  title  II  of  this  Act  shall  'be  deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local 

9  agency,  and  any  person  who  is  employed  by  such  admin- 

10  istering  agency  and  whose  salary  is  paid  in  any  part  from 

11  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to 

12  be  an  officer  or  employee  of  such  a  State  or  local  agency. 

13  “  ‘  (c)  The  provisions  of  section  595  of  title  18  of  the 

14  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  any  such  volunteer  and 

15  to  any  such  person  who  is  employed  by  such  an  adminis- 

16  tering  agency  and  whose  salary  is  paid  in  any  part  from 

17  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act.’  ” 

13  On  page  9,  line  12,  strike  out  “Sec.  16”  and  insert  in 

19  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  17”. 

20  On  page  9,  line  15,  strike  out  “Sec.  17”  and  insert  in 

21  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  18”. 

22  On  page  10,  line  13,  strike  out  “Sec.  18”  and  insert  in 


23 


lieu  thereof  “Sec.  19”. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  599 

H.  R.  8283 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  13  (legislative  clay,  August  12),  1965 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Jayits  to  H.R.  8283,  an  Act 
to  expand  tbe  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
viz: 

1  On  page  ,  between  lines  ,  insert  the  following 

2  new  section: 

3  “qualifications  of  director 

4  “Sec.  18.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 

5  section  601  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 

6  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  ‘and  who  shall  hold 

7  no  other  Federal  office  of  equivalent  rank.’  ”. 

8  Renumber  the  subsequent  sections  of  the  bill  accord- 

9  ingly. 

Arndt.  No.  386  _ 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1  ST  Session 


Calendar  No.  599 

H.  R.  8283 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  13  (legislative  day,  August  12),  1965 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  H.R.  8283,  an  Act 
to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
viz:  On  page  ,  delete  lines  through  ,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof: 

1  disapproval  of  plans 

2  Sec.  10.  Section  209(c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 

3  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  (1)  inserting  “of  part  B”  be- 

4  fore  “of  title  I”  and  (2)  striking  out  “and  such  plan  lias 

h  not  been  disapproved  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such 

6  submission”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “and  such  plan  has 

I  not  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days 

8  of  such  submission,  or,  if  so  disapproved,  has  been  recon- 

9  sidered  by  the  Director  and,  after  public  hearing  in  which 


Amdt.  No.  387 


2 


1  [lie  Governor  or  his  authorized  representative  is  given  an 

2  opportunity  to  appear,  found  by  the  Director  to  be  fully 

3  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 

4  poses  of  this  part”. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  582 

H.  R.  8283 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  16, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dominick  to  II. K.  8283,  an 
Act  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  tbe  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  viz: 

1  On  page  28,  line  24,  strike  out  “$535,000,000”  and 

2  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$412,500,000”. 

3  On  page  29,  line  10,  strike  out  “$880,000,000”  and  in- 

4  sert  in  lieu  thereof  “$490,000,000”. 

5  On  page  29,  line  23,  strike  out  “$55,000,000”  and  in- 

6  sert  in  lieu  thereof  “$35,000,000”. 

7  On  page  30,  line  22,  strike  out  “$30,000,000”  and 

8  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$10,000,000”. 

Amdt.  No.  389 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  582 

H.  R.  8283 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  16, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dominick  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simpson  to  ILK.  8283,  an  Act  to  expand  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  viz:  On  page  31,  line 
17,  insert  the  following: 

1  Sec.  32.  Section  103  of  part  1  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 

2  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

3  beginning  of  said  section  the  following:  “The  Director  of 

4  the  Office  will  not  authorize  any  Job  Corps  program  that 

5  would  result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers  or 

6  impair  existing  contracts  for  services.” 

Arndt.  No.  390 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  582 

H.  R.  8283 


IN  TIIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  16, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Fannin  to  II.lt.  8283,  an 
Act  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  viz: 

1  On  page  20,  strike  out  lines  1  to  4,  inclusive. 

2  Renumber  sections  16  to  31  as  15  to  30,  respectively. 


Amdt.  No.  391 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  582 

H.  R.  8283 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  16, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Allott  to  II. R.  8283,  an 
Act  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  viz: 

1  On  page  28,  beginning  with  line  17,  strike  out  all 

2  through  line  2  on  page  31  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

3  following : 

4  “Sec.  30.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section  131  of 

5  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 

6  as  follows:  “For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there 

7  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  smn  of  $412,- 

8  500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1965, 

9  and  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

Arndt.  No.  392 
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1967,  such  sum  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law.” 

“  (b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  220  of  such  Act 
(as  redesignated  by  section  20  of  this  Act)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  ‘For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$340,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fi  seal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  such  sum  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.’ 

“(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  321  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $35,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  such  sum  may  he  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.’ 

“(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  503  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1965,  and  June  30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  such  sum  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.’ 

‘‘(e)  The  second  sentence  of  section  615  of  such  Act 
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is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  title  (other  than  for  purposes  of  making  credits  to 
the  revolving  fund  established  by  section  606(a)  )  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  June 
30,  1966;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
such  sum  may  lie  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  here¬ 
after  authorize  by  law.’  ” 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 
“joint  congressional  study  committee 

“Sec.  32.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Administration  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
“joint  committee’’)  to  be  composed  of  six  Members  of  the 
Senate  appointed  by  the  Vice  President,  three  from  the 
majority  party  and  three  from  the  minority  party,  and  six 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  three  from  the  majority  party  and  three  from  the 
minority  party.  In  making  such  appointments  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  each  designate  one  member  to  serve  as  cochairman  of 
the  joint  committee.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  joint  committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made.  Seven  members 
of  the  joint  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  carrying 
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out  its  functions,  except  that  a  lesser  number  of  at  least  two 
members  from  each  party  may  bold  hearings  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

“  (b)  The  joint  committee  shall  make  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  study  of  the  administration  of  the  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act  of  1964  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels 
with  a  view  to  determining  what  improvements,  if  any, 
should  be  made  in  such  Act  and  in  its  administration. 

“  (c)  The  joint  committee  shall  report  the  results  of  such 
study  and  its  recommendations  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  not  later  than  January  31,  1966.  After 
making  such  report  the  joint  committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

“(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section,  the 
joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  there¬ 
of,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  within 
the  United  States  (exclusive  of  any  Commonwealth  or 
possession  thereof)  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  periods 
of  adjournment  of  the  present  Congress,  to  hold  such  hear¬ 
ings,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
records,  and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take 
such  testimony,  to  procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signatures  of  the  cochairmen  of 
the  joint  committee  or  any  member  designated  by  them, 
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and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such  co- 
chairmen  or  member. 

“(e)  The  joint  committee  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and 
clerical  and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary 
and  advisable.  The  joint  committee  may  also  recruit  and 
utilize,  on  a  loan  basis  and  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  concerned,  appropriate  experts, 
consultants,  and  technicians  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

“  (f)  The  expenses  of  the  joint  committee,  which  shall 
not  exceed  $50,000,  shall  be  paid  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  cochairmen  of  the  joint  committee.” 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  582 

H.  R.  8283 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  16, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Pbouty  to  H.R.  8283,  an 
Act  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  viz:  On  page  27,  line  20,  strike  out  everything 
through  line  24  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

1  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

2  Sec.  610.  (a)  It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  wben- 

3  ever  feasible  the  special  problems  of  the  elderly  poor  shall 

4  be  considered  in  the  development,  conduct,  and  administra- 

5  tion  of  programs  under  this  Act. 

6  (b)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  a  Task 

7  Force  on  Programs  for  the  Elderly  Poor.  The  task  force 

8  shall  be  composed  of  nineteen  members  who  shall  lie  ap- 

9  pointed  by,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  Director 
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pursuant  to  section  602  (c)  to  represent  industry,  labor, 
agriculture,  education,  minority  groups,  and  social  service 
organizations.  The  Director  shall  name  one  such  member  as 
Chairman.  The  task  force  shall  investigate  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  poor,  examine  the  effect  on  the  elderly  poor  of 
programs  under  this  and  other  Federal  Acts,  and,  where 
appropriate,  recommend  modifications  of  existing  programs 
and  the  institution  of  new  programs  to  assist  the  elderly 
poor  to  improve  their  standard  of  living.  The  task  force 
shall,  among  other  things,  examine  proposals  for  substantial 
increases  in  monthly  social  security  benefits,  the  inclusion 
of  all  persons  of  retirement  age  who  do  not  receive  public 
pensions  into  the  social  security  system,  and  further  liberali¬ 
zation  of  the  retirement  income  test  of  section  203  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  task  force  shall  make  a  report  of 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Director  for  trans¬ 
mittal  to  the  President  and  Congress  on  or  before  June  30, 
1966. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  582 

H.  R.  8283 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  16, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Prouty  to  II. K.  8283,  an  Act 
to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
viz: 

1  On  page  17,  line  7,  strike  out  everything  through  line  6 

2  on  page  18,  and  renumber  subsequent  sections  accordingly. 

3  On  page  29,  line  10,  change  the  figure  “$880,000,000” 

4  to  “$730,000,000”. 

5  On  page  29,  line  13,  strike  out  the  semicolon  and  every- 

6  thing  that  follows  it  down  through  the  figure  “205  (d)  ”  in 

7  line  16. 
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S9th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  582 

H.  R.  8283 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  16, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Prouty  to  II. E.  8283,  an  Act 
to  expand  tlie  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
viz: 

1  On  page  29,  line  10,  change  the  amended  figure  “$730,- 

2  000,000”  to  “$442,000,000”. 

Arndt.  No.  395 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  582 


H.  R.  8283 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  16, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Prottty  to  H.R.  8283,  an  Act 
to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
viz: 

1  On  page  28,  after  line  15,  insert  the  following : 

2  “transfer  of  functions 

3  “Sec.  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

4  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

5  ing  new  section: 

6  “  ‘transfer  of  functions  to  secretary  of  labor 

7  “  ‘Sec.  617.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Director  under 

8  part  B  of  title  I  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 

9  Labor. 

10  “  ‘  (b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
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2 


1  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  other 

2  funds  employed,  held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made  available, 

3  in  connection  with  functions  transferred  by  subsection  (a) 

4  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine 

5  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor.’  ” 

G  Renumber  subsequent  sections  accordingly. 
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89tii  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No. 582 

H.  R.  8283 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  1G,  1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Prouty  to  II. P.  8283,  an  Act 
to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
viz: 

1  On  page  28,  after  line  15,  insert  the  following: 

2  “transfer  of  functions 

3  “Sec.  30.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 

4  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

5  new  section : 

6  “  ‘transfer  of  functions  to  secretary  of  health, 

7  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

8  “‘Sec.  617.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Director  under 

9  part  B  of  title  II  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
10  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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2 


1  ‘“(b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property,  records,  and 

2  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  other 

3  funds  employed,  held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made  avail- 

4  able,  in  connection  with  functions  transferred  by  subsection 

5  (a)  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  deter- 
b  mine  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 

7  cation,  and  Welfare.’  ” 

8  Benumber  subsequent  sections  accordingly. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  582 

H.  R.  8283 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF 


THE 


UNITED  STATES 


August  16, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Prouty  to  H.E.  8283,  an 
Act  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  viz: 

1  On  page  28,  after  line  15,  insert  the  following: 

2  “transfer  of  functions 


3  “Sec.  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

4  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

5  ing  new  section: 

6  “  'transfer  of  functions  to  secretary  of 


7  agriculture 

8  “  'Sec.  617.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Director  under 

9  part  A  of  title  III  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
19  of  Agriculture. 
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1  “‘(b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property,  records,  and 

2  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  other 

3  funds  employed,  held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made  avail- 

4  able,  in  connection  with  functions  transferred  by  subsection 

5  (a)  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  deter- 

6  mine  shall  he  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.’ 

7  Renumber  subsequent  sections  accordingly. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  582 

H.  R.  8283 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  16, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 


Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Prouty  to  H.R.  8283,  an  Act 
to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
viz: 

1  On  page  28,  after  line  15,  insert  the  following : 

2  “transfer  of  functions 

3  “Sec.  29.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

4  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

5  lowing  new  section: 

6  “  ‘transfer  of  functions  to  administrator  of  the 

7  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

g  “  ‘Sec.  617.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Director  under 

9  title  IV  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
10  Small  Business  Administration. 
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2 


1  “  ‘  (b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property,  records,  and 

2  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  other 

3  funds  employed,  held,  used,  available,  or  to  be  made  avail- 

4  able,  in  connection  with  functions  transferred  by  subsection 

5  (a.)  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  de- 

6  termine  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Administrator  of  the 

7  Small  Business  Administration.’  ” 

8  Benumber  subsequent  sections  accordingly. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  582 

H.  R.  8283 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  16, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Prouty  to  H.R.  8283,  an  Act 
to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
viz: 

1  On  page  28,  after  line  15,  insert  the  following: 

2  “transfer  of  functions 

3  “Sec.  29.  (a)  Section  501  and  section  503  of  the  Eco- 

4  nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  each  amended  by  striking 

5  out  ‘Director’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘Secretary  of 

6  Health,  Education  and  Welfare’. 

7  “(b)  Section  502  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

8  out  ‘Director  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds  appropriated  or 

9  allocated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  to  the  Secre- 
10  tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enable  him’  and 
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1  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ‘Secretary  of  Health, 

2  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  utilize  funds  appro- 

3  priated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title’." 

4  Renumber  subsequent  sections  accordingly. 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  582 

H.  R.  8283 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


August  18, 1965 
Ordered  to  be  printed 


Proposed  by  Mr.  Prouty  to  ILK.  8283,  an  Act  to  expand 
the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  viz: 

1  On  page  20,  line  2,  beginning  with  the  word  “Section”, 

2  strike  everything  down  to  and  including  “  (c)  ”  on  line  4  and 

3  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “At  the  end  of  section 

4  209  (c)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  add  this 

5  proviso:  ‘ Provided  further,  That  the  Governor  of  a  State 

6  may  disapprove  a  plan  setting  forth  a  contract,  agreement, 

7  grant,  loan,  or  other  assistance  resulting  from  titles  I  and 

8  II  of  this  Act  only  where  such  plan  would  (1)  provide  for 

9  or  permit  the  payment  of  excessive  salaries  greater  in  amount 

10  than  the  annual  salary  of  the  highest  State  welfare  official, 

11  thereby  denying  a  proper  proportion  of  aid  to  the  poor,  or 
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(2)  permit  political  exploitation  of  the  poor,  or  (3)  ignore 
or  deny  the  rights  of  poor  people  to  adequate  participation 
in  the  planning  and  administration  of  projects,  or  (4)  ignore 
or  deny  the  rights  of  the  poor  people  to  effective  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  governing  or  policy  advisory  hoards  of  commu¬ 
nity  action  agencies,  or  (5)  permit  a  person  convicted  of  a 
crime  involving  moral  turpitude  to  become  or  remain  an 
officer  or  employee  of  an  agency  conducting  a  community 
action  program  if  such  person  would  have  an  unwholesome 
influence  on  the  poor  people  to  be  served  by  such  agency, 
or  (6)  if  executed,  create  great  social  unrest  and  serious 
disturbances  of  the  peace.’  ” 
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89th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  582 

H.  R.  8283 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  18, 1965 

Ordered  to  lie  oil  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Cotton  to  H.R.  8283,  an  Act 
to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
viz:  At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  following  new 
section : 

1  Sec.  No  program  director  or  other  officer  or  em- 

2  ployee  shall  be  paid  compensation  in  excess  of  75  per  centum 

3  of  the  basic  salary  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  his 

4  duty  station  is  located. 
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